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TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 


Anno  1699. 

ooME  estates  are  held  in  England,  by  paying  a  fine  at  the  change  of  every 
lord;  I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the  time  of  your 
excellent  grandfather  to  this  present  day.  I  have  dedicated  the  translation 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  to  the  first  duke;  and  have  celebrated  the  memory 
of  your  heroic  father.  Though  I  am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I 
have  lived  to  a  third  generation  of  your  house,  and,  by  your  grace's  favour, 
am  admitted  still  to  hold  from  you  by  the  same  tenure. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boast,  that  I  have  deserved  the  value  of  so  illus- 
trious a  line ;  but  my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that^  for  three  descents,  they 
have  been  pleased  to  distinguish  my  poems  frop  those  of  other  men,  and 
have  accordingly  made  me  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me  to 
saj,  that,  as  your  grandfather  and  father  were  cherished  and  adorned 
with  honours  by  two  successive  monarchs,  so  I  have  been  esteemed  and 
patronized  by  the  grand&ther,  the  father,  and  the  son,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspicuous,  and  most  deserving  families 
in  Europe.  ^ 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my  last  fin^,  when  it  was  due 
by  your  grace's  accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I  may 
seem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have  made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim  ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  service :  and  since  you  have  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  by  your  permission  of  this  address,  to  accept  the  tender  of 
my  duty,,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  these  volumes  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours 
ef  your  ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chi^n  of  magnanimity, 
courage,  easiness  of  access,- and  desire  of  doing  good  even  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  fortune,  is  so  far  from  being  broken  in  your  grac^,  that  the  precious 
laetal  yet  runs  pure  to  the  newest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last. 
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because  I  hope  and  pray,  it  may  descend  to  late  posterity:  and  your 
flourishing  youth,  and  that  of  your  excellent  dutchess,  are  happy  omens 
of  my  wish. 

It  b  observed  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  fa- 
milies retained  a  resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes  and 
features,  but  also  in  their  manners,  their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  their  minds:  some  Hues  were  noted  for  a  stem,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  sweet,  and 
afiable;  made  of  a  more  pliant  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and  obliging; 
studious  of  doing  charitable  offices,  and  diffusive  of  the  goods  which  they 
enjoyed*  The  last  of  these  is  the  proper  and  indelible  character  of  your 
grace^s  family.  Grod  Almighty  has  endued  you  with  a  softness,  a  benefi- 
cence, an  ^tractive  behaviour,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and  so  sen- 
sible of  their  misery,  that  the  wounds  of  fortune  seem  not  inflicted  on  them, 
but  on  yourself.  You  are  so  ready  to  redress,  that  you  almost  prevent  their 
wishes,  and  always  exceed  their  expectations :  as  if  what  was  yours,  was 
not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  possess,  but  to  bestow  on  wanting 
merit.  But  this  is  a  topic  which  I  must  cast  in  shades,  lest  I  offend  your 
modesty,  which  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do,  that  it 
blushes  even  to  have  it  known:  and  therefore  I  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction and  testimony  of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  it  be  a  silent 
panegyric,  is  yet  the  best. 

You  are  so  easy  of  access,  that  Poplicola  was  not  more,  whose  doors  were 
bpened  on  the  outside  to  save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance ;  where  all  were  equally  admitted  ;  where  nothing  that  was  reason- 
able was  denied;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recommendation,  and 
where  (I  can  scarce  forbear  saying),  that  want  itself  was  a  powerful  me* 
diator,  and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  u6,  that  their  Incas,  above  alj  their  titles, 
esteemed  that  the  highest,  which  called  them  Lovers  of  the  Poor :  a  name 
more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and  Augustus  of  the  Roman  en^peror^  ; 
which  were  epithets  of  flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them,  and  not  running 
in  a  bbod,  like  the  perpetual  gentleness,  and  inherent  goodness  of  the  Or- 
mond  family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  the  softest  and  most  ductile  of  all  metals; 
iron,  which  is  the  hardest,  gathers  rust,  corrodes  itself,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
ject to  corruption :  it  was  never  intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear 
feces' and  the  inscriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it  is  flt  for  armour,  to  bear 
off  insults,  and  preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle:  but  the  danger 
once  repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  garment  too  rough  for  civil 
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eonyersation :  "k  necessary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harsh  and  cumbersome  in 
peace,  and  which  keeps  off  the  embraces  of  a  more  humane  life. 

For  this  reason,  my  lord,  though  you  have  courage  in  an  heroical  degree, 
yet  I  ascribe  it  to  you  but  as  your  second  attribute :  mercy,  beneficence, 
and  compassion,  claim  precedence,  as  they  are  first  in  the  divine  nature. 
An  intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your  graced  is  at  best  but  a  holiday 
kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity  : 
af&bility,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word,  which  I  would  fain  bring  back 
to  its  original  ^gnification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature,  are  of  daily  use  : 
they  are  tl)e  bread  of  mankind,  and  staff  of  life :  neither  sighs,  nor  tears,  nor 
groans,  nor  curses  of  the  vanquished,  follow  acts  of  compassion  and  of  cha- 
rity ;  but  a  sincere  pleasure  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  him  who  performs  an 
action  of  mercy,  which  cannot  suffer  the  misfortunes  of  another,  without 
redress,  lest  they  should  bring  a  kind  of  contagion  along  with  them, ,  and 
pollute  the  happiness  which  he  enjoys. 

Yet,  since  the  perverse  tempers  of  mankind,  since  oppression  on  one  side, 
and  ambition  on  the  other,  are  sometimes  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war, 
that  courage,  that  magnanimity  and  resolution,  which  is  bom  with  you, 
cannot  be'  too  much  commended  :  and  here  it  grieves  me  that  I  am  scanted 
in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  many  of  your  actions :  but  edSiofMu  Tpwag  is  an 
expression  which  Tully  often  used,  when  he  would  do  what  he  dares  not, 
and  fears  the  censure  of  the  Romans. 

I  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  amplify  on  others;  but  here,  where. the 
subject  is  so  fruitful,  that  the  hari^est  overcomes  the  reaper,  I  am  shortened 
fay  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbidden  me  to  reach  ;  since  it  b  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  you  according  to  the  extent  of  my  wishes,  and 
much  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  make  my  commendations  equal  to  your 
merits.  Yet,  in  this  frugality  of  your  praises,  there  are  some  things  which  I 
cannot  omit,  without  detracting  from  your  character.  You  have  so  formed 
your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to  pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  country ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  both  your  countries :  because  you  were  born, 
I  may  almost  say  in  purple,  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  when  your  grandfather 
was  lord-Iieutenant,  and  have  since  been  bred  m  the  court  of  England, 

If  this  address  had  been  in  verse,  I  might  have  called  you,  as  Claudiaa 
calls  Mercury,  Numen  commune,  gemino  faciens  commercia  mundo. 
The  better  to  satisfy  this  double  obligation,  you  have  early  cultivated  the 
genius  you  have  to  arms,  that  when  the  service  of  Britain  or  Ireland  shall 
require  your  courage  and  your  conduct,  you  may  exert  them  both  to  the 
benefit  of  either  country.  You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterwards 
practised  in  the  camp ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Caesar  (to  omit  a  crow4 
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of  shining  Romans)  formed  themselves  to  war  by  the  study  of  history,  and 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  captains,  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  before 
their  time.  I  name  those  two  commanders  in  particular,  because  they  were 
better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of  the  Roman  Ifeaders ;  and  that  LucuUus, 
in  particular,  having  only  the  theory  of  ."war  from  books,  was  thought  fit, 
without  practice,  to  be  sent  ihto  the  field,  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome.  Tully  indeed  was  called  the  learned  consul  in  derision ; 
but  then  he  was  not  born  a  soldier :  his  head  was  turned  another  way : 
when  he  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  thinking  on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field 
of  battle.  The  knowledge  of  warfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general,  who 
dares  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows.  I  commend  it  only  iik  a  man  of 
courage  and  resolution ;  in  him  it  will  direct  his  martial  spirit,  and  teach 
him  the  way  to  the  best  victories,  which  are  those  that  are  least  bloody,  and 
which,  though  achieved  by  the  hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science 
distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  those  athletic  brutes  whom  un- 
deservedly we  call  heroes.  Cursed  be  the  poet,  who  first  honoured  with 
that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing  ideot.  The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids 
his  ignorance,  that  he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded : 
there  were  engraven  on  it  plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
Ajajc  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on  them  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow- 
beast  the  lion.  But,  on  the  other  side,  your  grace  has  given  yourself  the 
education  of  his  rival :  you  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flanders, 
which,  for  these  ten  years  past,  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  of  sieges. 
No  wonder  if  you  performed  your  part  with  such  applause  on  a  theatre 
which  you  understood  so  well. 

If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it  w6re  easy  to  enlarge  on  so 
copious  a  subject ;  but,  confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to 
what  is  becoming  me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass  over  many  instances  of 
your  military  skill,  but  also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war ; 
and  of  your  personal  bravery,  attended  with  an  ardent  thirst  of  honour ;  a 
long  train  of  generosity ;  profuseness  of  doing  good;  a  soul  unsatisfied  with' 
all  it  has  done;  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is 
matter  for  your  own  historians;  I  am,  as  Virgil  says,  Spatiis  exclusus 
iniquis. 

Yet,  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities,  I  must  stay  a  little  on 
one  action,  which  preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of 
yourself.  ,When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fauk 
only  pardonable  to  your  youth)  had  transported  you  so  far  before  your 
friends,  that  they  were  unable  to  follow,  much  less  to  succour  you ;  when 
you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  in  all  appearance  mortally  wounded  ; 
when  in  that  desperate  condition  you  were  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to 
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Namnry'  at  that-time  in  possession  of  the  French ;  then  it  was,  my  lord,  that 
you  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  remitted  to  you  of  your  own 
revenues,  and,  as  a  memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity,  put  it  into  the 
bands  of  count  Guiscard,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  to  be  distributed 
among  your  fellow-prisoners.  The  French  commander,  charmed  with  the 
greatness  of  your  soul,  accordingly  con^gned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  donor :  by  which  means  the  liyes  of  so  many  miserable  men 
were  saved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  who  bad 
otherwise  perished,  had  not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune :  or 
rather  sent  by  Providence,  like  another  Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from 
invading  those  whom  in  humility  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was 
it  for  those  poor  creatures,  that  your  grace  was  made  their  fellow-si|fferer  ! 
and  how  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve 
the  wants  of  others !  The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido 
to  the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian :  Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere 
disco.  All  men,  even  those  of  a  different  interest,  and  contrary  principles, 
must  pnuse  this  action,  as  the  most  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  tliis 
deg^iemte  age,  but  ahnost  in  any  of  the  former;  when  men  were  made 
^  de  meliore  luto ;"  when  examples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when 
they  were  in  being,  "  Teucri  pulcherrima  proles,  magnanimi  heroes  nati, 
melioribus  annis.''  No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine  in  hi^ory, 
and,  like  swans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures:  and  the  name  of 
Ormond  will  be  move  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  than  in  his  greatest 
triumphs. 

Bht  a]]  actions  of  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the  tenour,  of 
their  fountains :  your  compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well 
00  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your 
life  is  but  one  continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  Sun  is  always 
carrying  his  light  to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world  :  and  were  it  not  that 
your  reason  guides  you  where  to  give,  I  might  almost  say,  that  you  could  not 
help  bestowing  more,  than  is  consisting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or 
with  the  will  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that,  being  born  for  a  blessing  to  mankind,  your 
supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through  the 
nation !  The  concernment  for  it  was  as  universal  as  the  loss :  and  though 
ihe  gratitude  might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of  all  were  real;  • 
where  every  man  deplored  his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  and  even  those, 
who  had  not  tasted  of  your  favours,  yet  built  so  much  on  the  fame  of  your 
beneficence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great  father  into  fresh  remem* 
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bnmce ;  as  if  the  same  decree  bad  passed  on  two,  short  successive  generations 
of  the  yirtuous;  and  I  repeated  to  mjrself  the  same  yerses,  which  I  had  for* 
merly  applied  to  him:  Ostendunt  terris  hunc  tantumfata,  nee  ultr^  esse 
sinunt  But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  b'ut  of  mankind  in 
general,  the  unhappy  omen  took  not  place.  Yon  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  and  applause  of  all  the  good  you  have  performed,  the  prayers  of 
multitudes  whom  you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  prosperity ;  and  that  your 
power  of  doing  gen^ous  and  charitable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as  youf 
will ;  which  is  by  none  more  zealously  desired,  than  by 

your  grace^s 

most  humble, 

most  obUged,  and 

most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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PREHXED  TO  THE  FABLES. 


It  is  with  a  poet,  m  with  a  man  who  designs  to  huUd,  and  is  rery  exact,  as  he  supposes,  in  casting 
np  the  cost  beforehand;  but,  genendly  speaking,  he  is  mistaken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  short  in 
the  expense  he  first  intended :  he  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will  have  this  or  that  con- 
renience  more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he  began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me :  1  have  built 
d  boose,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge ;  yet  with  better  success  than  a  certain  nobleman,  who,  beginning 
with  a  deg-kenael,  never  lived  to  finish  the  palace  he  had  contrived. 

Tron  translaUng  the  first  of  Homer's  Iliads,  (which  1  intended  as  an  essay  to  the  whole  work)  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  translation  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  because  it  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  canses,  the  beginning,  and  ending  of  the  Trojan  war :  here  1  ought  in  reason  to  have 
Stopped ;  bat  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could  not  balk  them.  When  I 
liad  compassed  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  is  the  master- 
piece  of  the  whole  Metamorphoses)  that  I  ei^ined  myself  the  pleasing  talk  of  rendering  it  into 
English.  And  now  I  ibuhd,  by  the  number  of  my  verses,  that  they  began  to  swell  into  a  little  volume ; 
which  gave  me  an  occasion  of  looking  backward  on  some  beauties  of  my  author  in  his  former  books : 
there  occurred  to  me  the  hunting  of  the  boar,  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  the  good-natured  story  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  1  havf  translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them  the  same 
turn  of  verse,  which  they  had  in  the  original;  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  is  not  the  talent  of 
every  poet :  he  who  has  arrived  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  ingenions  and  learned  Sandys,  the  best  versifier 
of  the  iMmer  age ;  if  I  may  properly  call  it  by  that  name,  which  was  the  former  part  of  this  concluding 
ceotnry.  For  Spenser  and  Fairfax  both  flourished  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  great  masters  in 
our  language,  and  who  saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers,  than  those  who  immediately 
foBowed  them.  Milton  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Fairfax  ;  for  we  have  our 
lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other  families.  Spenser  more  than  once  insiniiates,  that  the  soul  of 
Chancer  was  transfused  into  his  body;  and  that  be  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after  his 
decease.  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me,  that  Spenser  was  his  original;  and  many  besides  myself 
have  beard  our  ftmous  Waller  own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of 
Bolloign,  which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr.  Fair£sx.  But  to  return :  having  done  with  Ovid  for 
this  time,it'came  Into  my  mind,  that  our  old  English  poet  Chaucer  in  many  things  resembled  him,  and 
that  with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  ef  the  modem  author,  as  1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  when  I  com- 
pare them:  and  as  1  am,  and  always  have  been,  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my  native  country, 
•o  I  soon  resolved  to  put  their  merits  to  the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by  this  means  both  the  poets  being  set  in  the  same  light,  and  dressed  in 
the  same  Englidi  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story,  a  certain  judgment  may  be  made  betwixt 
them  by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion  on  him :  or  i£  I  seem  partial  to  my  countryman, 
and  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  fSew :  and  besides  many  of  the  learned, 
Ovid  has  almost  all  the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared  patrons.  Perhaps  I  have  assumed 
somewhat  more  to  myself  than  they  allow  me ;  because  I  have  adventured  to  sum  up  the  evidence : 
hot  the  rteders  are  the  jury ;  and  their  privilege  remains  entire  to  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
canM.%  or,  if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing,  before  some  other  court  In  the  mean  time,  to 
lolkiw  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  (as  tho^hts,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbes,  Jiave  always  some  connexion) 
so  from  Chaucer  1  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only  his  opatemporary,  but  also  pursued 
the  same  studies ;  wiPte  novel*  lA  prow,  tad  many  works  iu  Terse;  particularly  is  said  to  h»?«  iovented 
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the  octaTe  rhyme,  or  itanza  of  eight  lines,  which  ever  smce  has  been  maintained  by  the  practice  of  all 
Italian  writers,  who  "are,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of  heroic  poets:  he  and  Chaucer,  among  other 
things,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  refined  their  mother  tongues ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least  in  verse,  before  the  time  of  Boccaoe,  who  likewise 
received  no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch.  But  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing 
to  Boccace  himself,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  though  many  of  his  phrases 
are  become  obsolete,  as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen.  Chaucer  (as  you  have  formerly  been 
told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer)  first  adorned  and  amplified  our  barren  tongue  from  the  Provencal, 
which  was  then  the  most  polished  of  all  the  modern  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been  copiously 
treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  countrymen.  For  these 
reasons  of  time,  and  resemblance  of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I  resolved  to  join  them  in  my 
present  work;  to  which  I  have  added  some  original  papers  of  my  own ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal 
or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  most  improper  judge ;  and  therefore  I  leave  them  wbc^y 
to  the  mercy  of  the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  best,  that  they  will  not  be  condemned ;  but  if  they  should, 
I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who,  mounting  on  horseback  before  some  ladies^  when  I  was 
present,  got  op  somewhat  heavily,  but  desired  of.  the  fair  spectators,  that  they  would  count  fourscore 
and  eight  before  they  judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  1  am  already  come  within  tV^nty  years  of 
bis  number,  a  cripple  in  my  limbs;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind,  the  reader  must  determine.  I 
think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  excepting  only  my  memory,  which  is  not 
impaired  to  any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lose  not.more  of  it,  I  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  What 
judgment  1  haid  increases  rather  than  diminishes ;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so 
fitft  upon  me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject ;  to  run  them  into  verse,  or  to  give  them 
the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I  have  so  long  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  a 
habit,  and  become  fomiliar  to  me.  In  short,  though  I  may  lawfully  plead  some  part  of  the  old  gen« 
tleman'H  excuse,  yet  I  will  reserve  it  till  I  think  1  have  gteater  need,  and  ask  no  grains  of  allowance 
lor  |be  faults  of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  are  given  of  course  to  human  frailty.  I  will  not 
trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  several  intervals  of  sickness : 
they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own  performances  are  apt  to  boast  in  their  prefaces,  how  little  time 
their  works  have  cost  them,  and  what  other  business  of  more  importance  interfered;  but  the  reader 
ij^ill  be  as  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allowed  not  a  longer  ^^e  to  make  their  works  more  per- 
fisct  ?  and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  tl^ust  their  indigested  stuff 
upon  them,  as  if  they  deserved  no  better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  present  undertaking,  I  conclude  the  first  part  of  this  discourse :  in  the  se- 
cond part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  1  alter  not  the  draught,  1  must  touch  the  same  features  over 
again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the  whole.  In  general  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have  written 
nothing  which  savours  of  immorality  or  profiuieness;  at  least,  lam  not  conscious  to  myself  of  any 
such  intention.  If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they 
are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my  inadvertency.;  if  the  searchers  find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be 
staved  or  forfeited,  like  contraband  goods ;  at  least,  let  their  authors  be  answerable  for  them,  as  being 
but  imported  merchandise,  and  not  of  my  own  ouinufacture.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  choose  such  fables,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  contain  in  each  of  them  some  instructive  moral, 
which  I  could  prove  by  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious,  and  they  leap  foremost  into  sight,  without 
the  reader's  trouble  of  looking  after  them.  1  wish  I  could  affirm  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  1  had 
taken  the  same  care  in  all  my  former  writings ;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  supposing  verses  are  never 
so  beautiful  or  pleasing,  yet,  if  they  contain  any  thing  which  shocks  religion,  or  good  manners,  they  are 
f$,  best,  what  Horace  says  of  go<M  numbers,  without  good  sense.  Versus  inopes  rerum,  nugseque 
canorae.  Thus  far,  1  hope,  I  am  right  in  court,  without  renouncing  my  other  right  of  self-defence, 
where  1  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has 
often  been  by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against  the  stage ;  in  which  he  mixes  truth  with 
lidsehood,  and  lias  not  forgotten  the  old  rule  of  caluomiating  strongly,  that  something  may  remain. 

1  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse  with  the  first  of  my  translation,  which  was  the  first  Iliad  of 
Homer,  If  it  shall  please  God  to  give  me  longer  li£e  and  moderate  health,  my  intentions  are  to  trans- 
late the  whole  llias ;  provided  still,  that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  public,  which  may 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  chearfulness.  And  this  I  dare  assure  the  world 
before-hand,  that  1  have  foui^d^  by  trial,  Homer  a  more  pleasing  task  than  Viigil  (though  I  say  not  the 
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tnnabtion  wiO  be  less  labortoos) :  for  fbe  Grecian  is  more  according  to  my  genius,  than  the  Latin  poet. 
In  the  works  oiihe  two  authors  we  may  read  their  manners  and  natural  inclinations,  which  are  wholly 
diflerent  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper ;  Homer  was  yiolent,  impetuous,  and  full  of  fire.  The 
chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughts  and  ornament  of  words :  Homer  was  rapid  in  his 
ttioo^ts,  and  took  all  the  liberties,  both  of  numbers  and  of  explressions,  which  his  language,  and  the 
sge  in  which  be  tired,  allowed  him :  Homer*s  invention  was  more  cofpious,  Virgil's  more  confined :  sd 
that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  hare  begun  heroic  poetry :  for  nothing  cajn  b^ 
note  erident,  than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the  second  part  of  the  Uias;  a  continuation  of  the 
same  story,  and  the  persons  already  formed :  the  manners  of  JEneas  are  tho5:e  of  Hector  superadded 
to  those  which  Homer  gaye  him.  The  adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Qdysseis  are  imitated  in  the 
lint  six  books  of  Virgil*s  ^neis :  and  though  the  accidents  are  not  the  same,  (which  Would  have  argued 
him  of  a  servile  copying,  and  total  barrenness  of  invention)  yet  the  seas  were  the  same,  in  which  both 
the  heroes  wandered ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  denied^  be  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calypso.  The  six 
Ittter  books  of  Virgil's  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads  connected :  a  quarrel  occasioned  by  a 
hdy,  a  angle  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.  I  say  not  this  in  derogation  to  Viigil, 
neither  do  I  coDtra4ict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly  said  in  his  just  praise :  for  his  episodes  are 
shnost  wholly  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  form,  which  he  has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  the  tale 
his  own,  even  though  the  original  story  had  been  the  same.  But  thiit  proves,  however,  that  Homer 
taoght  Virgil  to  design :  and  if  invention  be  the  first  virtue  of  an%pic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem 
can  only  be  allowed  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  the 
Hiss,  (stodying^poetry  as  he  did  mathematics,  when  it  was  too  late)  Mr.  Hobbes,  I  say,  begins  the 
praise  of  Homer  where  he  should  have  ended  it  He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  epic  poem 
consists  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers:  now  the  words  are  the 
cotoaring  of  the  work,  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  last  to  be  considered.  The  design,  the  dispo-  ^  ^ 
Rtioo,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts,  are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  imperfect, 
so  much  wants  or  is  imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  which  is  in  the  very  definition  of  a  poem. 
Words  indeed,  like  glaring  colours,  are  the  first  beauties  that  arise  and  strike  the  sight :  but  if  the 
druight  be  folse  or  lame,  the  figures  ill-disposed,  the  manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or  the  thoughts 
annataral,  then  the  finest  colours  are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best . 
Neither  ^^rgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beauties ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is  ex-  ' 
pression,  the  Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as  I  have  saifl  elsewhere ;  supplying  the  po- 
verty of  his  language  by  his  musical  ear  and  b]^  his  diligence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  gn^eat  poets, 
bemg  so  diffsrent  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and  sanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic  ; 
that  which  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natural 
iadination,  as  well  in  formingthe  design,  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  very  heroes  show  their  authors; 
Acldfles  is  hot^  impatient,  revengeful,  Imptger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer,  &c.  ^neas  patient, 
considerBte,  careful  of  his  people,  and  merciful  to  his  enemies:  ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  Heave^ 
"  quo  fiita  trahunt,  retrahuntque,  sequamur.''  I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
hot  I  am  forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  timet  From  all  I  have  said,  1  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  action  of  Homer  being  more  foil  of  vigour  than  that  of  VirgiJ,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer, 
is  of  consequence  more  pleasing  to  the  reader.  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire 
an  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  It  is  the  same  difference  which  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the  , 
effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  TuUy.  One  persuades ;  the  other  commands.  You  never 
coflJ  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second  book  (a  graceful  flattery  to  his  countrymen);  but  he 
ha^nsfrom  the  Ships,  and  concludes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  you  amends  by  the  violent  playing 
of  a  new  machine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events,  and  ends  it  in  les^ 
compass  than  two  months.  This  vehemence  of  his,  I  confess,  is  more  suitable  to  my  temper ;  and 
tiierefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil :  but  it  was  not  a 
pleasure  without  pains :  the  continual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakening  of  i^ny  con- 
stitution, especially  in  age ;  and  many  pauses  are  required  for  refi-eshment  betwixt  the  heats;  the  Diad 
of  itself  being  a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer ;  con- 
iidcring  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With  Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
tongue:  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not 
Vkfike :  both  of  them  were  weU-bred,  well-natured,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings ; 
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it  may  be  also  in  their  lires.  Their  studies  were  the  same,  philosophy  and  philology.  Both  of  ihem 
were  known  in  astronomy*  of  which  Orid*8  books  of  the  Roman  feasts,  and  Chaucer's  treatise  of  the 
Astrolabe,  are  sufficient  witnesses.  But  Chaucer  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Vii^,  Udrace, 
Pei-sius,and  Manilius.  Both  writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearness :  neither  were  great  inventors : 
for  Ovid  only  copied  the  Grecian  fables ;  and  most  of  Chaucer's  stories  were  taken  from  his  Italian 
contemporaries,  or  their  predecessors.  Boccace's  Decameron  was  first  published ;  and  from  thence 
our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his  Canterbury  Tales :  yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was 
written  in  all  probability  by  some  Italian  wit,  in  a  former  age,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter :  the  tale  of 
Orizild  was  the  invention  of  Petrarch  3  by  him  sent  to'Boccace;  from  whom  it  came  to  Chancer: 
^      Troilos  and  Cressida  was  also  writtenby  a  Lombard  author ;  but  much  amplified  by  our  English  trans- 

>  lator,  as  well  as  beautified ;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  inven- 
tion, than  to  invent  themselves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  'm  many  of  our  manufacture*. 
,  1  find  1  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  froo^  Boccace  before  I  come  to  him :  but  there  is  so 
much  less  behind ;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love  to  be  in  debt;  are  all  for  present 
money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  afterwards:  besides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is  rambling;  never 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it.  This  I  have  learned  from  the  practice  of  honest  Montaigne,  and 
return  at  my  pleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Both  of  them  built  on 
the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  his  own,  as  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale, 
the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  1  have  translated,  and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give  oUr  countryman 
the  precedence  in  that  part;  since  1  can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.  Both  of 
them  understood  the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  passions,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  the 
descriptions  of  persons,  and  their  very  habits :  for  an  example,  I  see  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfecUj 
before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ;  and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  Tales, 

\  their  humours,  their  featores,  and  the  very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  1  had  supped  with  them  at  the 
Tabard  in  South wark :  yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a 
better  light :  which  though  1  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am  sure  he  will 
clear  me  from  partiality.  The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  poets ;  and  1  have  saved  myself  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owniag,  that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman 
tongue  was  in  its  meridian  ;  Chaucer,  in  the  dawning  of  our  language :  therefore  that  part  of  the  com* 
parison  stands  npt  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Ennius  and  Ovid ;  or  of  Chaucer  and 
our  present  English.  The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post  not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  be 
wanted  the  modern  art  of  fortifying.  The  thoughts  remain  to  be  considered :  and  they  are  to  be  mea* 
sured  only  by  their  propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the.  persons  described, 
on  such  and  such  occasions.    The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who  csH 

^  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of  them,  and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them,  will  think  me 
little  less  than  mad,  for  preferring  the  Englishman  to  the  Roman :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  pre- 
some  to  say,  that  thethings  thej^  admire  are  not  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far  from  being  witty,  that 
in  a  serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unnatural*  Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to 
die  for  love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?  Would  he  think  of  "  inopem  me  copia  fecit,**  and  a 
dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing  } 
If  this  were  wit,  was  this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death  1  This  is 
just  John  Littlewit  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in  bis  misery :  a 
miserable  conceit  On  these  occasions  the  poet  should  endeavour  to  raise  pity :  but,  instead  of  this, 
Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.  Virgil  never  taade  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you  to 
commiserate  the  dealAi  of  Dido :  he  would  not  destroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Arcite 
violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more 
reasonably:  he  repents  not  of  bis  love,  for  that  had  altered  his  character;  but  acknowledges  the  in- 
justice of  bis  proceedings,  and  resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.  What  would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  oc- 
casion ?  He  would  certainly  have  made  Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed.  He  had  complained  he  was 
farther  off  from  possession,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer  rejected  sis 
below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  They,  who  think  otherwise,  would  by  the  same  reason  prefer  Loca^ 
and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particulariy  excels  all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they  are  i^sed 
property  or  improperiy ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be  shunned,  because  passions  are  ^rk>!kM, 
,  and  will  admit  no  playiqg.    The  French  have  a  high  value  for  th^m;  and  I  confess,  they  arei  often 
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wbat  they  call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with  judgment  5  hut  Chaucer  writ  with  more  rim- 
pl*city,  and  followed  nature  more  closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to  the  hest  of  my  know* 
ledge,  been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not  meddling  with  the  design  nor  the 
disposition  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal. 
It  remains,  that  I  say  somewhat  of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

In  the  first  phice,  as  he  is  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  h(dd  him  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration 
as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Viigil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense ;  learned 
in  all  aiciences ;  and  therefore  speaks  properiy  on  all  subjects :  as  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  be  knows  ^ 
also  when  to  leave  off;  a  continence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any  of  the 
ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk  in  his  reputation,  because 
be  could  never  forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way ;  but  swept,  like  a  dragnet,  great  and  small. 
There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the  dishes  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweet-meats,  for  boys  and 
women,  but  little  of  solid  meat,  for  men :  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  n^t  of  knowledge,  but 
of  judgmeat ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  fauHs  of  other  poets,  but  only^.^^  < 
indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing,  and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hop^  the  reader  j 

would  not  find  it.  For  this  reason,  though  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer 
asteemed  a  good  writer :  and  for  ten  impressions,  which  his  works  have  bad  in  so  many  successive 
years,  yet  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelvemonth :  for,  as  my  loni 
Bocbester  said,  though  somewhat  pro&ndy.  Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand. 

Chancer  followed  Nature  every  where ;  but  was  never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  being  poeta  and  nimis  poeta,  if  we  believe  Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modest  be- 
haviour and  aflfectation.  The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  \  but  it  is  like  the 
ekxjuence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  anribus  istius  temporis  accommodata :  they  who 
tired  with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even  in  our  judgroenf, 
if  conqtared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower,  his  contemporaries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness 
of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect  It  is  true,  1  cannot  go  so  far 
as  be  who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  be  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth 
conftiting ;  it  is  so  gross  and  obvious  an  errour,  that  common  sense  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but 
matters  of  fsith  and  revelation)  must  convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse, 
which  we  call  heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise.  We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived 
In  the  infisDcy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfection  at  the  first  We  must  be  chiU 
dren  befbre  we  grow  men.  There  was  an  Ennins,  apd  in  process  of  time  a  Lucithis,  and  a  Lucretius, 
before  Viigil  and  Horace ;  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington,  a  Fairfax,  before 
WaDer  and  Denham  were  in  being:  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared. 
I  need  say  litUe  of  his  parentage,  life,  and  fortunes :  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of 
bit  works.  He  was  employed  abroad,  and  ftivoured  by  Edtvard  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  and 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  poet,  as  1  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them.  In  Richard's  time,  I  doubt,  he  was 
a  little  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  commons;  and,  being  brother-in-law  to  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  no 
wonder  if  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family,  and  was  weU  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he  bad 
deposed  his  predecessor.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant 
prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title  was  not  sound,  but  was  rightfully 
in  Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician 
4K>ald  be  pleased  to  have  the  greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his 
praises.  Augustus  bad  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  who  recommended  Virgil 
mad  Horace  to  him ;  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular  while  he  was  alive,  and  after  bis  death 
bave  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some  little  bias 
towards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  after  John  of  Gaunt  his  patron;  somewhat  of  which  appears  in  the 
tale  of  Piers  Plowman :  yet  I  can  dot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply  against  the  vices  of  the  clei^ 
in  his  age :  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  wordly  interest,  deserved  the 
laihrs  which  he  gave  them,  both  in  that,  and  in  most  of  bis  Canterbury  Tales :  neither  has  his  contem- 
porary Boccace  spared  them.  Yet  both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holy  men  in 
•fden:  for  the  scandal  which  is  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  on  the  sacred  fooctlon. 
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Chaucer's  Monk,  his  Chaoon,  mnd  his  Fryer,  took  not  firom  the  character  of  hit  Good  Paisoik    A 
satyrical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  on  bad  priests.    We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  involTe 
not  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  the  same  condemnation.   The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured, 
nor  the  bad  too  coarsely  used ;  for  the  corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst    When  a  clergymaa 
is  whipped,  his  gown  is  first  taken  off,  by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is  secured :  if  he  be  wrong- 
fully accused,  he  has  his  action  of  slander ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he  transgress  the  law.    But 
they  will  tell  us,  that  all  kind  of  satire,  though  never  so  well  deserved  by  particular  priests,  yet  bringa 
the  whole  order  into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thing  dishonoured,  when  a  peer  suffisrs 
for  his  treason  ?     If  he  be  libelled,  or  any  way  defamed,  he  has  his  Scandalum  Magnatum  to  punish 
the  offender.    They,  who  use  this  kind  of  aigument,  seem  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  somewhat 
which  has  deserved  the  poet's  lash,  and  are  less  concerned  for  their  public  capacity,  than  for  their 
private  i  at  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their  reasoning.    If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  art 
only  to  be  judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  parties :  for,  since  they  say  the  honour 
of  their  order  is  concerned  in  every  member  oPit,  how  can  we  be  sure,  that  they  will  be  impartial 
judges  ?    How  far  1  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  opinion  in  this  case,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  jsure  . 
a  dispute  of  tliis  nature  caused  mischief  in  abundance  betwixt  a  king  of  England  and  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury^  one  standing  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land,  and  the  other  for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it) 
of  Ood*s  church ;  which  ended  in  the  murther  of  the  prelate*  and  in  the  whipping  of  his  majesty 
from  post  to  pillar  for  his  penance.    The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Drake  has  saved  me  the  labour  of 
inquiring  into  the  esteem  and  reverence  which  the  priests  have  had  of  old ;  and  I  would  rather  extend 
than  diminish  any  part  of  it:  yet  I  must  needs  say,  t^t  when  a  priest  provokes  me  without  any 
occasion  given  him,  1  have  no  reason,  unless  it  be  the  charity  of  a  Christian,  to  forgive  him. 
prior  lesit  is  justification  sufficient  in  the  civil  law.     If  I  answer  him  in  his  own  language,  self- 
defence,  I  am  sure,  must  be  Allowed  me ;  and  if  I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  sharp  recrimination,  some- 
what may  be  indulged  to  human  frailty.    Yet  my  resentment  has  not  vnrought  so  far,  but  that  I  have 
followed  Chaucer  in  his  character  of  a  holy  man,  and  have  enlarged  on  tliat  subject  with  some 
pleasure,  reserving  to  myself  the  right,*if  I  shall  think  fit  hereafter,  to  describe  another  sort  of  priests^ 
such  as  are  more  easily  to  be  found  than  the  Good  Parson ;  such  as  have  given  the  last  blow  to 
Christianity  in  this  age,  by  a  practice  so  contrary  to  their  doctrine.    But  this  will  keep  cold  till 
another  time.    In  the  mean  while,  I  take  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  hinu    He  must  have  been  a  man  of 
a  most  wonderful  comprehensiv«  nature,  because,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed  of  him,  he  has  taken 
into  the  compass  of  his  Canterbury  I'ales  the  various  manners  and  humours  (as  we  now  call  them)  of 
the  whole  English  nation,  in  his  age.    Not  a  single  character  has  escaped  him.     All  his  pilgrims  are 
severally  distinguished  firom  each  other ;  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their  very  phy- 
siognomies and  persons. '  Baptista  Porta  could  not  have  described  their  natures  better,  than  by  the 
inarks  which  the  poet  gives  them.    The  matter  and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so 
suited  to  their  different  educations,  humours,  and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper  in 
any  other  mouth.    Even  the  grave  and  serious  characters  are  distinguished  by  their  several  sorts  of 
gravity:  their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  such  as 
are  becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.    Some  of  his  persons  are  vicious,  and  som.e  virtuous;  some 
are  unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  some  are  learned.     Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low 
characters  is  different ;  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the  Cook,  are  several  men,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  Lady  Prioress,  and  the  broad-speaking,  gap-toothed  Wife  of  Bath. 
But  enough  of  ibis :  there  is  such  a  variety  of  game  springing  up  before  me,  that  1  am  distracted  in 
my  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here 
is  God's  plenty.    We  have  our  forefathers,  and  great  granddames  all  before  us,  as  they  were  in 
Chaucer*s  days ;  their  general  characters  are  still  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England,  though 
they  are  called  by  other  names  than  those  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Chanons,  and  lady  Abbesses,  and 
Nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost  out  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered. 
May  I  have  leave  to  do  myself  the  justice  '(since  my  enemies  will  do  me  none,  and  are  so  far  firom 
granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet,  that  they  will  not  allow  me  so  much  as  to  be  a  Christian,  or  a  moral 
man) ;  may  I  have  leave,  I  say,  to  inform  my  reader,  that  I  have  confined  my  choice  to  such  tales  of 
Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty  ?    If  I  had  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchants,  the  Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to 
her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as  many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  plea- 
sure in  the  town.    But  I  will  no  mora  ofiend  against  good-manners :  I  am  sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be^ 
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of  tbe  acandal^l  hare  giren  by  my  loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation*!  am  able,  by  this  public 
acknowledgment.  If  any  thing  of  this  nature,  or  of  profaneness,  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I  am  so 
tu  from  defending  it,  that  1  disown  it  Totum  hoc  indictum  toIo.  Chaucer  makes  another  manner' 
of  apology  for  his  broad-speaking,  and  Boccace  makes  tbe  like ;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of  them. 
Our  coontryman,  in  the  end  of  his  characters,  before  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  bxcuses  the  ribaldry, 
whidi  is  rery  groes  in  many  of  his  novels. 

But  first,  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy, 
That  ye  ne  arrettee  it  nought  my  TiUany, 
Though  that  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattere 
To  tellen  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chore: 
Ne  though  I  speak  her  words  property. 
For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  I, 
Who  shall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man. 
He  mote  rehearse  as  nye,  as  erer  he  can : 
Ererich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 
All  speke  he,  never  so  rudely,  ne  large. 
Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue, 
^  Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  new : 
He  may  not  spare,  although  he  were  his  brother. 
He  mote  as  well  say  o  word  as  another. 
Christ  spake  himself  full  broad  in  holy  writ. 
And  well  I  wote  no  vMlany  is  it. 
Eke  Plato  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  words  mote  been  cousin  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  should  hare  inquired  of  Boccace  or  of  Chaucei?,  what  need  they  bad  of  introducing 
meh  characters,  where  obscene  words  were  proper  in  their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard ;  I 
know  not  what  answer  they  couk)  have  made :  for  that  reason,  such  tale  shall  be  left  untold  by  me. 
Yoa  have  here  a  specimen  of  Chancei^s  language,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to  be 
anderstood;  and  you  have  likewise  more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal  numbers,  which  were 
aentiooed  bafiwe.  Yet  many  of  his  terses  consist  of  ten  syllables,  and  the  words  not  much  behind 
cor  preaent  English :  as  for  example,  these  two  lines,  in  the  description  of  the  carpenter'a  young 

wife; 

Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chauctf,  when  I  have  answered  some  objectiotts  relating  to  my  pre^n 
vock.  I  find  some  people  areofiended,  tbati  have  turned  these  tales  into  modem  English;  becauM 
they  think  them  unworthy  of  my  pains,  and  k>ok  on  Chancer  as  a  dry,  dd-fkshioned  wit,  not  worth 
reviving.  I  have  often  heard  the  late  earl  of  Leicester  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that  / 
opiaioa  ;  who,  having  read  hun  over  at  my  lord's  request,  declared  he  had  no  taste  of  him.  I  dart 
not  advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  so  great  an  author:  but  I  thhik  it  fair,  however,  to 
leave  tbe  decision  to  the  public:  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modest  to  set  np  for  a  dictator;  .and  being 
shocked  periwps  with  his  old  style,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good  sense.  Chaucer,  I 
coMfeas,  is  a  rough  diamond,  and  must  first  be  polished,  ere  he  shines.  I  deny  not  likewise,  that» 
Gving  in  <mr  eariy  days  of  poetry,  he  writes  not  always  of  a  piece ;  but  sometimes  mingles  trivial 
things  with  those  of  greater  moment  Sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid, 
•ad  knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough.  But  there  are  more  great  wits  besides  Chaucer,  whose 
feidt  is  their  excess  of  conceits,  and  those  in  sorted.  An  author  is  not  to  writeaall  he  can,  hot  e 
oaly  aU  he  ought.  Having  obseired  this  redundancy  in  Chaucer,  (as  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  maA 
•f  aviiaary  parts  to  find  a  foult  in  one  of  greater)  I  have  not  tied  myself  to  a  literal  translation ;  but 
hate  often  omitted  what  I  judged  unnecessary,  or  not  of  dignity  enough  to  appear  in  tbe  company 
of  better  thoogbta.  I  have  preaomed  farther,  in  some  places,  and  added  somewhat  of  my  own,  where 
I  thought  my  author  waa  deficient,  and  had  not  given  his  thoughts  their  true  lustre,  for  want  of  words 
bilhe  beginning  <tfoor  language.    And  to  this  I  was  the  mora  emboldened,  because  (if  I  may  be  per* 
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mitted  to  say  it  6f  myself)  I  (bond  I  bad  a  soul  congenial  to  bis,  and  tbat  I  bad  been  conversant  in  tbe 
same  studies.  Anotber  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  liberty  with  my  writings ;  if  at  least 
tbey  live  long  enough  to  deserve  correction.  It  was  also  necessary  sometimes  to  restore  tbe  sense  of 
Chancer,  which  was  lost  or  mangled  in  the  erronrs  of  the  press :  let  this  example  suffice  at  present ;  in 
the  story  of  Palamon  atid  Artite,  where  tbe  temple  of  Diana  is  described,  you  find  these  verses,  in  all 
*  M  editions  of  our  author: 

There  saw  I  Dan2  turned  into  a  tree, 

I  mean  not  the  goddess  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  bight  Dand : 

Which,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  knew  was  to  be  reformed  into  this  sense,  tbat  Daphne  tbe  daughter 
of  Peneus  was  turned  into  a  tree.  1  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid,  lest  some  future  Milboum 
should  arise,  and  say,  I  varied  JFrom  my  author,  because  1  understood  him  not 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated  Chaucer  into  English,  out  of  a 
quite  contrary  notion :  they  suppose  there  is  a  certain  veneration  doe  to  bis  old  language ;  and  that 
it  is  little  less  than  profanation  and  sacrilege  to  alter  it  They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  somewhat 
^  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this  transfiision,  and  much  of  tbe  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  in&Ilibly  be 
lost,  whieb  appear  with  ihore  grace  in  their  old  habit  Of  this  opinion  was  that  excellent  person,  whom 
I  mentioned,  the  late  eari  of  Leicester,  who  valued  Chaucer  as  much  as  Mr.  Cowley  despised  him. 
My  lord  dissuaded  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  I  was  thinking  of  it  some  years  before  bis  death)  and  hia 
authority  prevailed  so  fieur  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  undertaking  while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him :  yet 
my  reason  was  not  convinced  with  whfft  he  urged  against  it  If  the  first  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  under- 
stood, then  as  his  language  grows  obsolete,  his  thoughts  Inust  grow  obscure : 

Multarenascentur  quae  jam  cecidere;  cadentque, 
Sns  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula ;  si  volet  usus^ 
Suem  penes  aibitrium  est,  &  jus,  &  norma  luquendi* 

Wlien  an  ancient  word  for  ib  sOund  and  significancy  deseives  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  reasonable 
veneration  for  antiquity,  to  restore  it  All  beyond  this  is  superstition.  Words  are  not  like  landmarics, 
so  sacred  as  never  to  be  remoVed ;  customs  are  changed;  and  even  statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when 
tbe  reason  peases  for  which  they  were  Enacted.  As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  his  thoughts 
will  lose  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words;  in  the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty, 
but  their  being  is  lost,  where  tbey  are  no  longer  understood,  which  is  the  present  case.  I  grant  that  some- 
thing must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  is,  in  all  translations;  but  the  sense  will  remain,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  or  a;t  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarcely  intelligible,  and  that '  but  to  a  few.  How 
few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  so  as  to  understand  him  perfectly!  And  if  imperfectly,  then 
with  less  profit  and  no  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  the  use  of  some  old  Saxon  friends,  that  1  have  taken  these 
pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  veroon,  because  they  hav^  no  need  of  it  1  made  it  for  their 
sakes  who  understood  sense  and  poetry  as  wdl  as  they,  when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words 
which  they  understand.  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties  1  lose  in  some  places,  I 
give  to  others  which  had  them  not  originally:  but  in  this  I  may  be  partial  to  myself;  let  the  reader 
judge,  and  I  submit  to  his  decision.  Yet  I  think  I  have  just  occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because 
tbey  understand  Chancer,  would  deprive  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  hoard  him  up,  as  misers  do  their  grandam.gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  others 
from  making  use  of  it  In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can  have^  a  greater 
veneration  for  Chancier,  than  myself.  I  have  translated  some  part  of  his  works,  only  tbat  I  might 
perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it,  amongst  my  countrymen.  If  1  have  altered  him  any 
where  for  the  better,  1  must  at  tbe  same  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  have  done  nothing  without 
him :  Facile  est  inventis  addere,  is  no  great  commendation ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I  have 
deserved  a  greater.  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with  this  one  remark:  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  some  authors  of  the  feir  sex  in  France^ 
has  been  informed  by  them,  that  mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  in^ired  like  her 
by  the  same  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into  modem  French.  From  which  I 
gather,  that  he  has  been  formeriy  translated  into  the  old  Proven^  (for  how  she  should  «ome  to  undeiw 
stand  old  English  1  know  not).    But  tbe  matter  of  fact  being  true,  it  makes  me  think,  that  there  if 
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something  in  it  like  fiitality ;  that,  after  certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and  memory  of  great  wits 
tboolA  be  renewed,  as  Chancer  is  both  in  France  and  England.  If  this  be  wholly  chance,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary, and  I  dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  superstition. 

fioccace  comes  last  to  be  considered,  who,  living  in  the  s^me  age.  with  Chaucer,  had  the  same 
genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies :  both  writ  norels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his  mother 
toogoe.  But  the  greatest  resen^blance  of  our  two  modem  authors  being  in  their  fomiliar  style,  and 
pleifiing  way  of  relating  comical  adventures,  I  may  pass  it  over,  because  1  have  translated  nothing 
from  Boccace  of  that  nature.  In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chadcer's 
lide;  for  though  the  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  those 
of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  4nd  by  him 
ODiy  modelled :  so  that  what  there  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them  may  be  judged  equal.  But 
Chancer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the  stories  which  be  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of 
telliog;  thoagh  prose  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more  easy  when  uncoofined 
by  numben.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disadvantage.  I  desire  not 
tbe  leader  sbookl  take  my  word ;  and  therefore  Lwill  set  two  of  their  discourses  on  the  same  subject, 
ia  tbe  same  light,  for  every  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.  I  translated  Chaucer  first,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  pitched  on  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ;  not  daring,  as  1  have  said,  to  adventure  on  her  Prologue,  because 
it  is  too  licentious:  there  Chaucer  introduces  an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful 
knight  of  noble  blood  was  forced  to  marry,  and  consequently  loathed  her :  the  crone,  being  in  bed 
vith  him  on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding  his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  his  affection  by  reason, 
and  $peaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  (as  who  could  blame  her?)  in  hope  to  mollify  tbe  sullen  bride- 
gpoom.  She  takes  her  topics  from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of  old  age  and  ugliness,  th,e 
ranity  of  youth,  and  the  silly  pride  of  ancestry  and  titles  without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true 
nobilitf.  When  I  had  closed  Chaucer,  1  returned  to  Ovid,  and  translated  some  more  of  his  fables ; 
and  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  that,  when  I  took  up  Boccace,  unawares 
1  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  Mood,  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigis- 
monda;  which  I  had  certainly  avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  if  my  memory  had 
not  foiled  me.  Let  the  reader  weigh  them  both  j  and  if  he  thinks  me  partial  to  Chaucer,  it  it  in  him 
to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his  other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
which  is  of  the  epic  kind,  and  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  iEneis :  the  story  is  more 
pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the  manners  as  perfect,  the  diction  as  poetical,  the  learning  as  deep  and 
nrions;  and  the  disposition  full  as  artfol ;  only  it  includes  a  greater  length  of  time,  as  taking  up  seven 
years  at  least;  but  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the  action ;  which  yet  is  eaiily 
lednoed  into  tbe  bompass  of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of  what  preceded  the  return  of  Palamon  to  Athens. 
1  had  thought,  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more  particulariy  for  his,  whose  laurel,  though  unworthy, 
1  have  worn  after  him,  that  this  story  was  of  English  growth,  and  Chaucer's  own:  but  I  was  un- 
deceiTed  by  Boccace ;  for  casually  looking  on  the  end  of  his  seventh  Giomata,  1  found  Dioneo  (under 
vhieh  name  he  Aadows  himself)  and  Fiametta  (who  represents  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Kobert  king  of  Nsqples)  of  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  Dioneo  e  la  Fiametta  granpeauEa  contarono 
iosiemed'Aicita,  e  di  Palamone :  by  which  it  appears,  that  this  story  was  written  before  the  time 
of  Boccace ;  but  the  name  of  its  author,  being  wholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an  original ;  and  I 
^oestiQii  not  but  the  poem  has  received  many  beauties,  by  passing  through  his  noble  hands.  Besides 
tUs  tale,  there  is  another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the  manner  of  the  Provencals,  chilled  The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf ;  with  which  I  was  so  particulariy  pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  tbe  moral,  that  ( 
cannot  binder  myself  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  coiollaiy  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have  dond  justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to  myself: 
not  that  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the  lists  with  one  Milbourti,  and  one  Blackmore,  but  barely  to 
take  notice,  that  such  men  there  are,  who  have  written  scnrriloosly  against  me,  without  any  provocation. 
Maboorn,  who  is  in  oiders,  pretends,  aoKMigst  the  rest,  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  1  have  iallen  foul  on 
priesthood:  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  ask  pardon  of  good  priests,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the  reparation 
«31  cone  to  littte.  Let  him  be  satisfied,  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  force  hunself  upon  me  for  an  ad- 
versary. I  contemn  him  too  much  t»  enter  into  competition  with  him.  His  own  translations  of  Virgil 
have  answered  his  criticisms  on  mine.  If  (as  they  s^y  he  has  declared  in  print)  he  prefers  the  version 
of  Ogilby  to  mine,  the  world  has  made  him  the  same  compliment:  for  it  is  agreed  en  all  hands,  that 
tat.  IX.  c 
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he  writes  even  below  Ogilby :  that,  you  will  say,  is*  not  easily  to  be  done ;  but  what  cannot  Milboum 
bring  about  ?  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought  the 
worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to  write  so  ill  against  me :,  but  upon 
my  honest  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me  this  service,  and  am  wholly  guiltless  of  his  pamphlet. 
It  is  true,  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  continue  bis  good  offices,  and  write  such  another 
critique  on  any  thing  of  mine :  for  I  find  by  experience  he  has  n  great  stroke  with,  the  reader,  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  worid  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He  has  taken  some  pains 
with  my  poetry  ;  but  nobody  will  be  persuaded  to  take  the  same  with  his.  If  1  had  taken  to  the  church, 
(as  he  affirms,  bu^  which  was  nevegr  in  my  thoughts)  I  should  have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more  grace, 
than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners.  But  his  account 
of  my  manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry :  and  so  I  ha\i£  done 
,  with  him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  city  bard,  or  kni^t  physician,  I  bear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  .was  the  author  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  1  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems^  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead : 
and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  his  Arthurs.  I  will  only  say,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble 
knight,  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  epic  poem  on  king  Arthur,  in  my  preface  to  the  translation  of 
Juvenal.  The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  w^re  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage ; 
and  therefore  he  rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  thrown  before  him 
by  Entellus.  Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for  he  began  immediately  upon  the  story  ; 
though  he  had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor;  but  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a 
Ubel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  of  ohscenity,  profaneness,  or 
immorality ;  and  retract  theoL  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  hare 
given  him  no  personal  occasion  to  b^  otherwise,  lie  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  n»e 
not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  1  have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.  Yet  it 
were  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  in  many  places  he  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses,  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy  and  baudry,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty ;  besides  that  he  la 
too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough. 
1  will  not  say.  The  zeal  of  God*s  bouse  has  eaten  him  up ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured  some  part  of  his 
good-manners  and  civility.  U  might  also  be  doubted,  whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted 
him  to  this  rough  manner  of  proceeding;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake  into  the 
rubbish  of  ancient  and  modem  plays ;  a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better  purpose,  thaa 
in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes ;  whose  examples,  as  tliey  excuse  not  me,  so  it  mi^ht 
be  possibly  supposed,  that  he  read  them  not  without  some  pleasure.  They  who  have  written  com- 
mentaries on  those  poets,  or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained  some  vices,  which, 
without  their  interpretation,  had  been  unknown  to  modem  times.  Neither  has  he  judged  impartially 
betwixt  the  former  age  and  us. 

There  is  more  baudry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's,  ^called  The  Custom  of  the  Country,  than  in  all 
ours  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on  the  stage  in  my  remembrance.  Are  the  times  so 
much  more  reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  they  are,  I  congratulate 
the  amendment  of  our  morals.  But  1  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  follow  poets,  though  I 
abandon  my  own  defence :'  they  have  some  of  them  answered  for  themselves,  and  neither  they  nor 
I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  so  formidable  an  enemy,  that  we  should  shun  him.  He  has  lost  gnmnd  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  day  by  pursuing  his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  battle  of 
Senneph;  from  inunoral  plays,  to  no  plays:  ah  abusu  ad  usum,  non  valet  consequentia.  But 
'^being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a  judge.  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  ' 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  ta  be  taken  of  tbeiii» 
Blackmore  and  Milboum  are  only  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  by  being  raoBembered  to  t^ir 
infamy. 

—  Demetri,  Teque  Tigelli     . 
Discipulorum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 
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TALES    FROM    CHAUCER. 


HEfi  GkACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  OHMOND, 

WITH  TUB  FOLLOWING  rOBM  oV 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE. 

MADAM, 

'PHE  bard,  wbo  first  adoni'd  our  native  tongue, 

Ton^d  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song: 
Which  Homer  migl^t  without  ft  blush  rehearse, 
AodleeiTes  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verse : 
He  mttch'd  their  beauties,  where  they  most  excel ; 
Of  lore  song  better,  and  of  arms  as  wqU. 

VoQchsaie,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pover  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
bspii'd  by  two  £ur  eyes,  that  sparkled  like  your 

If  Chaucer  by  the  best  idea  wrought,        [own. 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other's  thought. 
The  £uf^  njrmph  before  his  eyes  he  set  y 
And  then  the  fairest  was  Plantagenet ; 
Who  three  contending  princes  made  their  prize, 
And  niFd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes : 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame. 
Aid  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name. 

like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
Too  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own : 
As  when  the  stars,  in  their  etherial  race, 
Atleogth  have  rolUd  around  the  liquid  space. 
At  certain  periods  they  resdbe  their  place, 
'Woi  the  same  point  of  Heaven  their  course  ad- 
vance, 
Aad  mofe  ia  meafoies  of  their  former  dance ; 


Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns, 

Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns ; 

Or  you  perfbrm  her  office  In  the  sphere, 

Bom  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  platoc^c  year. 

O  true  Phintagenet,  O  race  divine, 

(For  beauty  stiU  is  fetal  to  the  line) 

Had  Chaucer  liv'd,  that  angel-face  to  view. 

Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you ; 

Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right. 

Your  nqble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ; 

And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had  sent 

Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  govern- 

Time  shall  accomplish  that;  and  I  shall  see  [meut. 

A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 

Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepai'd. 

And  sure  presage  your  ^ture  sway  declared  : 

When  westward,  like  the  Sun,  you  took  yourway 

And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 

The  ready  Nereids  heatd,  and  swam  before         '    , 

To  smooth  the^seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale 

But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swelVd  the  sail  j 

Portunns  took  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand 

Heav*d  up  his  lightened  keel,  and  sunkthe  sand. 

And  steer'd  the  sacred  vessel  safe  to  land. 

The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way, 

Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea. 

Hibernla,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  adoi'd 

In  you,  the  ple^  of  her  expected  lord ; 

Due  to  her  isle ;  a  venerable  name ; 

His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fame ; 

AwM  by  that  house,  accustom'd  to  command. 

The  sturdy  Kerns  in  due  subjection^stand ; 

Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand. 
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At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ; 
Aod,  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court: 
As  Ormoud's  harbinger,  to  you  they  run ; 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun. 
The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroyed, 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemployed. 
Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  tiiumpbant  day 
Wip*d  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheaply  bought. 
So  mighty  recoinpense  your  beauty  brought. 
As  when  the  dove,  returning,  bore  the  mark 
Of  earth  restored  to  the  long  labouring  ark. 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest, 
Ope*d  every  window  to  receive  the  guest, 
And  the  fSair  bearer  of  the  message  blessM  ; 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes, 
And  God  advance  his  rainbow  in  the  skies, 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  restored  j  [accord. 

The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  proclaimed  the  new 
When,  at  your  second  coming,  you  appear, 
(For  I  foretel  that  millenary  year) 
The  sharpenM  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 
But  Earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  sWre ; 
The  Land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  Ocean  smile. 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle. 
Heaven  from  all  ages  has  reserved  for  you 
That  happy  clime,  which  venom  never  knew ; 
Or  if  it  bad  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  .chase  all  poison,  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast 
Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  past, 
This   pause    of  power,  ^  »tis    Ireland'a  hour,  to 

mourn ; 
Whte  England  celebrates  your  safe  return. 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  Uieir  forsaken 
land. 

The  vanquished  isle  our  leisure  must  attend. 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ;  [lend. 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
The  dove  Was  twice  employed  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry*d,  and  she  returned  no  more. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft,  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air : 
Rest  here  a  while  your  lustre  to  restore. 
That  they  may  see  you,  as  you  shone  before ; 
'  For  yet,  th*  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade 
Through  some  remains,  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  aright. 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to  fight; 
Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain. 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main. 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  leamM  begin 
Th*  inquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forcM  their  way. 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey  ? 
Where  every  eleme;[it  was  weighed  so  we)l,      [tell 
That  Heaven  alone,  who  mix'd  the  mass,  could 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel  j 
And  where,  imprisoned  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pass  an  age. 

And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break : 
£v*n  to  3ro«ir  breast  the  sickness  durst  aspire ; 
And,  forc'd  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire, 
Profonely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
|n  vain  your  lord  like  young  Vespasian  mourn*d. 
When  the  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  burn'd : 


And  I  prepai'd  to  pay,  in  verses  mde, 

A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude : 

Ev*n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  which  now 

Is  offei'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  sure  our  Moriey*8  mind  iospir'd, 

To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  required ; 

As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove**  decree. 

Was  taught  to  dream  an  heidi)  for  Pto!oroee: 

Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over-cost  bestow'd. 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood, 

So  lik'd  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew> 

To  sa?e  the  charges  of  another  you. 

Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer, 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  appear 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here : 

And  for  that  end,  presei*v'd  the  precious  mould. 

Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold  ; 

And  meditated,  in  his  better  mind,  [kind. 

An  heir  from  you,  which  may  redeem  the  ftiiluig 

Blest  be  the  power,  which  has  at  once  reator*d 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord^ 
Joy  to  the  first  and  lastuf  each  degree, 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  1  long*d  to  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me. 
O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  ti1;les  of  ^e  red  and  white ; 
Who  Heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display. 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  ienc'd  from  sin : 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  cherubin. 

.AH  is  your  lord's  alone ;  ev'n  absent,  be 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope.     . 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours^ 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers  i 
Such  works  of  olc)  imperial  dames  were  taught; 
Such,  for  Aacanius,  fair  Elisa  wrought. 
The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done. 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son. 
To  fill  in  fiiture  times  his  father's  place. 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE : 

OR  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 

BOOK  I. 

Iw  days'  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 

A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  bis  name : 

A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  ann«<  excelled. 

The  rising  nor  the  setting  Sun  beheld. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord ;  much  land  he  won, 

And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 

In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  queen  he  strove. 

Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love  • 

He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame. 

With  whom  her  sister,  fiiir  Emilia,  came. 

With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride. 

With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  bis  giiide^ 

And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array. 

Their  shouta,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on  Uie 

way: 
But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fotal  fight 
Betwixt  theiiardy  queen  and  hero  knight; 
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The  tovn  besiegM,  and  how  moch  blood  it  cost 
The  female  anny  and  th*  Athenian  host ; 
The  spousahof  Ilippolita,  jthe  queen ; 
What  tilts  and  torneys  at  the  feast  were  seen ; 
The  stonn  at  their  retara,  the  ladies*  fear: 
Bat  these,  and  other  things,  I  most  forbear. 
The  field  is  specious  I  design  to  sow, 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to^raw  the  plow : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  nay  strength ; 
And  tririal  accidents  shall  be  forbom, 
Tbatothers  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ; 
Ai  was  at  first  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  host. 
That  be  whose  tale  is  best,  and  pleases  moat. 
Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost. 
And  therefore  where  1  left,  1  will  pursue 
This  aocient  story,  whether  false  or  true. 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  prince  I  mentioned,  full  of  high  renown, . 
lo  this  array  drew  near  th'  Athenian  town ; 
When,  in  his  pomp  and  utmost  of  his  pridie, 
Marching,  be  chanced  to  cast  hisi  eye  aside. 
And  saw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  tvo  and  two  across  the  common  way : 
At  bis  approach  they  raised  a  meftd  cry^       [high, 
Aod  beat  their  breasts,  and  held  their  hands  on 
Creeping  and  crying,  tilf  they  seiz'd  at  last 
His  coorser's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embraced. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  Theseus,  **  what  and  whence 
yon  are. 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  y.ou  prepare  ? 
li  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  iU-omen*d  weeds  ? 
OrcoTy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy } 
Or  are  you  injoi'd,  &nd  demand  relief? 
Name  your  request,  and -I  will  ease  your  grief." 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train 
Segan  (bat  swooned  first  away  for  pain); 
Then  scarce  recovered  spoke :  "  Nor  envy  we 
Tby  great  renown,  riorgnidge  thy  victory ; 
Tb  thine,  O  king,  th'  afflicted  to  redress, 
Aod  Fame  has  fill'd  the  worid  with  thy  success : 
We,  wretched  women,  sue  for  that  alone, 
Wlachof  thy  goodness  is  refused  to  none; 
^  iall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief. 
If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief; 
R*  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 
Sstheld  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before  • 
Tin,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears, 
That  moital  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
^  cast  ns  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait ; 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
5*"lt  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency,     [bears, 
Bnt  rererence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it 
Relieve  ih*  oppressed,  and  wipe  the  widow's  tears. 
I»  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen. 
The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen  : 
At  Thebes  he  fell,  curst  be  the  faUMay ! 
Aodall  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  lost 
before  that  town,  besieg'd  by  our  confederate 

host: 
^  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 
I^eaies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 
Wte  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
^J^ttn'd,  unbury'd,  on  a  heap  they  lie  j 
«ich  is  their  fiite,  and  such  his  tyranny  ; 


No  friend  has  leave  t6  bear  away  the  dead. 
But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hpunds  are  fed.** 
At  this  she  shri^'d  aloud ;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain. 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind. 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  touched,  his  tears  began  to  flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two, 
He  sigh'd,  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore. 
So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lighUy  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew*. 
And  raising,  one  by  one,  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  fUl  solemnly  he  si^re. 
That  by  the  faith  which  knighto  to  knighthood 
And  whate*erelse  to  chivalry  belongs,  [bore. 

He  would  not  cease,  till  he  revengM  their  wrongs : 
That  Greece  should  see  performed  what  he  de- 
And  cruel  Creon  find  bis  just  reward.        [clar»d  ; 
He  said  no  more,  but,  shunning  all  delay. 
Rode  on ;  nor  entered  Athens  on  his  way : 
But  lef^his  sister  and  his  queen  behind, 
And  wav'd  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  aigent  field  the  god  of  war 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car; 
R«l  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire. 
And  all  the  godhead  seem'd  to  glow  with  fire ; 
Ev'n  the  ground  glitter'd  where  the  standard  flew. 
And  the  gi^een  grass  was  dy'd  to  sauguine  hue. 
High  on  bis  polhted  lance  his  pennon  bore 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur : 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage. 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  prais*d  their  ardour ;  inly  pleased  to  see 
His  host  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
All  day  he  marched;  and  all  th*  ensuing  night; 
A  nd  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  1  need  not  tell, 
How  Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon  fell : 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won. 
Or  how  the  victor  sacked  and  bum*d  the  town :    ^ 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restor*d  again 
The  bodies  of  their  loads  in  battle  slain : 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  inten*d; 
All  these  to  fitter  times  shall  be  deferr'd*: 
I  spare  the  widows  tears,  their  woeful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  husband*s  obsequies  ; 
How  Theseus  at  these  funerals  did  assist, 
A  nd  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismiss'd. 

Thus  when  the  victor  chief  had  Creon  slain. 
And  conquered  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the  plain 
Hif  mighty  camp,  and,  wheif  the  day  retum'd. 
The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  burn'd. 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred. 
Without  control  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 
There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  among  the  rest 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

oppressed 
Of  slaughtered  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  ^ent, 
The  trophies   of  their  streo^h,  a  bloody  mo- 
nument. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  seemed. 
Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  heralds  deemM; 
That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame ; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats,  were 

the  same. 
Close  by  each  other  laid,  they  preas^d  the  ground, 
Their  manly  bosoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griesly 

wound ; 
Nor  wdl  alive,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
But  some  fiuat  sigor of  feeble  Ufa  tappet : 
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Tbe  wftndering  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part, 
"^eak  was  tEe  pulse,  and  hardly  beav'd  the  heart. 
These  two  were  sisters*  sons ;  and  Arcite  one. 
Much  fam*din  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  these  their  costly  arms  the  spoilers  rent, 
And  softly  both  oonvey'd  to  Theseus'  tent: 
Whom,  known  of  Creon's  line,  and  cuHd  with 

care, 
He  to  his  city  sent  as  prisoners  of  the  war, 
Hopeless  of  ransom,  and  condemned  to  lie 
In  durance,  doom'd  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
Thi^  done,  he  march'd  away  with  warlike  sound. 
And  to  his  Athens  tum'd  with  laurels  crowned. 
Where  happy  long  he  liv»d,  much  lov>d,  and 

more  renown'd. 
But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  woeful  captive  kinsmen  are  enclosed. 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day. 
Till  once,  twas  on  the  morn  of  cheerful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
More  fresh  than  May  heriielf  in  blossoms  new. 
For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May :    * 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep; 
Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves ; 
Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 
In  this'  remembrance  Emily,  ere  day, 
Arose,  and  dress*d  herself  in  rich  array ; 
Fresh  as  tbe  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair; 
A  down  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose,  and  wantoned  in  the  wind : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas*d  the  night, 
And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushmg  light. 
When  to  the  garden  walk  she  took  her  way, 
To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day, 
And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May. 

At  every  turn,  she  made  « little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  tbe  thorns  her  lily  band 
To  draw  the  rose ;  and  every  rose  she  drew, 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brush'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  party-colour'd  flowers  of  white  and  red 
She  wove^  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head : 
This  done,  she  sung  and  caroPd  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing. 
And  leamM  from  he^to  welcume-in  the  Spring.  . 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal. 
Was  one  partition  of  the  pa! ace  wall: 
The  garden  was  enclosed  within  the  square, 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happen'd  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight. 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light. 
And  with  his  jailor's  leave  desired  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  beneath : 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way, 
Chear'd  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day : 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around,    ^ 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crown*d 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground. 
He  sighed,  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  gaol  he  had  in  view : 
The  a  look'd  below,  and,  from  the  castle's  height, 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight. 


The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen,' 

In  Spring's  new  livery  clad  of  wHite  and  green. 

Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  walkff 

between. 
This  view'd,  butnot  enjoy*d,  with  arms  across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn'. 
And  often  wish'd  he  never  had  been  bom. 
At  last,  for  so  his  destiny  requii'd, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir'd. 
He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light : 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  tervM  him  to  descry 
Thv  inevitable  charms  of  Emily .  [smart. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  seiz'd  with  sudden 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  over-poWering  light  he  stood> 
Then  started  back  amaz'd,  and  cry'd  aloud. 

Young  Areite  heard ;  and  up  he  ran  with  haste. 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embrac'd ; 
And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence  and  bow  his  change  of  cheer  began. 
Or  who  had  done  th'  offence  ?  "  But  if,"  said,  be, 
"  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 
For  love  of  Heaven,  with  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  Pate  will  have  it  so : 
So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie. 
And  Siatum  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky. 
Or  other  baleful  aspect,  rul'd  our  birth. 
When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under  Earth : 
Whate»er  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done ;    [shun.** 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  seek  to 

**  Nor  of  mv  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again. 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caus'd  me  cry. 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye  ; 
Pierc'd  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away. 
And  perish  with  insensible  decay : 
A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound. 
Whom,  nke  Acteofi,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space. 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  mi^estic  grace ; 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her&ce. 
If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
That  face  was  form'd  in  Heaven,  nor  art  thou  Icssj 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguis'd  in  shape) 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  esc^>e ; 
But  if  our  doom  be  past,  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die. 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeas'd  with  our  disgrace. 
And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Oppress'd   by  tyrant   power!'*    While    yet   he 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  hislook ;  [spoke, 

Tbe  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  within  his  heart  iofix'd  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  lie,  or  more : 
Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sigh'd,  and  said,^ 
"  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead :  "^ 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance ; 
Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance.. 
O,  I  must  ask,  nor  ask  alone,  but  move 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love.*' 

Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  hiseyqy.) 
"  Speak'st  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein  ?"  ' 
**  Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  "  suits  but  ill  with  paifi.»» 
"  It  suits  far  worse"  (said  Palamon  again,  [weigh. 
And  bent  his  brows)  "  with  men  who  honour 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray  ; 
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Bot  vorst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  born. 
If  y  kinsman,  and  in  aims  my  brother  swora. 
Bare  ire  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath. 
That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove 
His  feUow*s  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands. 
And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  mj  design : 
As  I  am  bound  by  vonr  to  further  thine : 
Nor  canst,  nor  dar>8t  thou,  traitor,  on  the  plain, 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain. 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend : 
And  wouid'st  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Moch  rather  than  release  would  choose  to  die  ? 
Bot  thou,  fahe  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain 
Thy  bad  pretence  ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain : 
For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom ; 
Thou,  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  8worn> 
Art  bound  t*  assist  my  eldership ^f  right. 
Or  justly  to  be  deemM  a  perjured  knight" 

Thus  Palamon :  but  Arcite,  with  disdain. 
In  haughty  language,  thus  reply'd  again : 
"  Forsworn  thyself:  the  traitor's  odious  name 
1  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  clain% 
If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurst 
With  strong  desires,  I  lov*d  the  lady  firgt. 
Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflam'd 
To  WDRihip,  and  a  power  celestial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  ftbove, 
I  saw  the  woman,  auddesir'd  her  love ; 
First  own'd  my  passion,  and  to  thee  commend 
Th*  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
Suppose  (which  yet  1  grant  not)  thy  desire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 
And  know*st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love ; 
Law  is  to  things,  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
Ion  is  not  in  our  choice,  bot  in  our  fate  ; 
laws  are  but  positive  j  love's  power,  we  see. 
Is  Nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  decree. 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  cause, 
laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd. 
Lore  throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a  general 

waste: 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  without  distinction  fall ; 
The  sweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers 
If  then  the  laws  of  friendship  I  transgress,       [all. 
1  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  less ; 
And  both   are    mad   alike,   since    neither  can 

possess. 
Both  hopeless  to  be  ransom'd,  never  more 
To  see  the  Sun,  but  as  he  passes  o*er." 

Like  .^sop^ft  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Eachplead^  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone : 
The  firaitless  fight  continued  all  the  day  ; 
A  cor  came  by,  and  snatch*d^the  prize  away. 
"  As  courtiers  therefore  jusUe  for  a  grant,'  [want. 
And,  when  they  break  their  friendship,  plead  their 
So  tbou,  if  Fortune  will  thy  suit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance : 
For  1  must  love,  and  am  resolved  to  try 
My  &te,  or,  failing  in  th'  adventure,  die."  . 
Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  re- 
newed. 
Tin  each  with  mortal  bate  his  rival  viewed : 
Kow  friends  no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in  hand ; 
Bot  when  they  met,  they  made  a  suriy  stand  ; 


And  glar*d  Kke  angry  lions  as  they  passM, 
And  wish'd  that  every  look  might  be  their  last. 

Itchanc'd  at  length,  Piritbous  came  t*  attend 
This  worthy  Theseus,  his  familiar  fnend; 
Their  love  in  eariy  infancy  began. 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripen*d  into  man : 
Companions  of  the  war,  and  lov'd  so  well. 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  stories  tell. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  HeH. 

But  to  pursue  my  tale :  to  welcome  home 
His  wariike  brother  is  Piritbous  come : 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  since, 
And  bonour*d  by  this  young  Thessalian  prince. 
Theseus,  to  gratify  his  friend  and  guest, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  request, 
Re8tOr*d  to  liberty  the  captive  knight. 
But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 
Within  thei^ompass  of  Athenian  ground. 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretence, 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  th'  ofience. 
To  this  Piritbous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 

UnpleasM  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  way, 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  must  pay. 
Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate. 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  andrepents  too  late  ? 
"  What  have  I  gainM,»»  he  said,  "  in  prison  pent, 
If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment? 
And  banish'd  from  her  sight,  1  sufier  more 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemned  to  live : 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  uathank'd  reprieve: 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides ; 
And  where  she^  absent,  all  is  Hell  besides. 
Nes.t  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst. 
Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Piritbous  first : 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen : 
For,  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deserve, 
Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  hUppy  fates  thy  love  attend ! 
Thine  is  th»  adventure ;  thine  the  victory : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee : 
Thou  on  that  angel's  face  may'st  feed  thine  eyes. 
In  prison,  no;  butblissfUl  Paradise! 

Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine. 
And  lov*st  at  least  in  love's  extremest  line.  • 

1  mourn  in  absence, love's  eternal  night; 

And  who  can  tell  but  sinoe  thou  hast  her  sight, 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight. 
Fortune  (a  varicras^ power)  may  cease  to  frown, 
Aud  by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes  crown  ? 
But  1,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find; 
But,  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care. 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ea  se  m  y  grief ; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief: 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  thatdweU» 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself  farewet 
But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain' 
Of  Fortune,  Fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 
Ood  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire : 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 
Buty  watcb'd  by  robbery,  for  their  wealth  are  slain; 
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Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed ;  and  come. 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home ; 
Murdered  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A  favoured  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  blessings  happen  every  day. 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 
Like  dranken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam : 
Well  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home ; 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  th'  uncertain  place. 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace. 
Thus  all  seek  happiness  j  but  few  can  find, 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind* 
This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood : 
The  fatal  blessing  came :  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily*'' 

ThusArcite;  butifArcitc  thus  deplore 
His  sufierings,  Palamon  yet  suffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  jcone, 
He  swells  with  wrath;   he    makes  outrageous 

moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he   stamps  the 

ground  i 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fettered  feet, 
A nd  dropt  all  o'er  with  agon y  of  sweat 
"  Alas  !»*  he  cry'd,  "  I  wretch  in  prison  pine, 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv'st  at  large,  thou  draw^st  thy  native  air, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
Thou  mayst.  aince  thou  hast  youth  and  courage 

join'd, 
A  sweet  beharidur,  and  a  solid  mind. 
Assemble  ours,  and  a|l  the  Theban  race. 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
And  after,  by  some  treaty  made,  possess 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
Thus  all  th*  advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine. 
Thy  portion   double  joys,  and   double  sorrows 

mine." 
The  rage  of  Jealousy  then  fir*d  his  soul. 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal : 
Now  cold  Despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 
Then  thus  he  said :  <<  Eternal  deities. 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass. 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  are  ? 
He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 
Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  tUs  without  a  cihne, 
All  these  he  must,  and,  guiltless,  oft  endure ; 
Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  pi<e8cience  ftul, 
When  the  good  sufiTeri  and  the  bad  prevail  ? 
What  worse  to  wretched  Virtue  could  befall. 
If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  govem*d  all  ? 
Kay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate ; 
Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create ; 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  life  surchaiig*d  with  woe  before. 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  sufier  more. 


A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware ; 
An  ambush*d  thief  forelays  a  traveller : 
The  man  lies  murder'd,  while  the  thief  and  snake. 
One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake. 
This  let  divines  decide ;  but  well  1  know,, 
Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe. 
Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place. 
And  Juno*s  wrath,  that  persecutes  my  race ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite»8  love." 

Let  Palamon,  oppressed  in  bondage,  mourn. 
While  to  his  exiled  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  Sun,  declining  firom  his  height* 
The  day  had  shortened, to  prolong  the  night: 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free  ; 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns. 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  be  returns : 
The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see. 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty : 
*Tis  hard  to  say  who  sufiers  greater  pains :  ^ 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains : 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontroHd, 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  be  would 

behold. 
Judge  OS  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banished  khight  befell. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  retum'd  again. 
The  loss  of  her  he  lov'd  renew'd  his  pain ; 
What  eould  be  worse,  than  never  more  to  see 
His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily  ? 
He  ravM  with  all  the  madness  of  despair. 
He  roared,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears. 
For,  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears : 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink: 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink  : 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder*d  man : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves : 
In  solitary  groves  he  makeft  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone : 
Nor,    mix'd    in    mirth,   in   youthful   pleasures 

shares. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruRients  he  hears : 
His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd. 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound : 
Uncomh'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  Love  and  gay  Desire: 
But  fulVof  musefiil  mopings,  which  presage 
The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more. 
Now  wholly  changed  from  what  he  was  before. 
It  happened  once,  th^t,  slumbering  a$  he  lay, 
He  dreamM  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appear*d. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  chear*d  r 
His  hat,  adom'd  with  wings,  disclos*d  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sle^  compelling 

rod: 
Such  as  he  8eem*d,  when,  at  his  sire*s  command. 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand. 
"  Arise,''  he  said,  **  to  conquering  Athens  go. 
There  Fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe* 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  start,  ^ 
Against  his  bosom  bouncM  his  heaving  heart ; 
'But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  Tecover*d  breath, 
"  And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  deaths 
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&ire  to  be  slain,  bfut  death  is  my  desire, 

Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire." 

By  cfaanoe  be  spy^d  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 

AodfsziDg  there  beheld  his  altered  look ; 

Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue' 

So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he 

knew. 
A  iuddea  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind, 
**  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  worid  may«earch  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes, 
fiat  nerer  penetrate  thAnigh  this  disguise. 
Tkaoks  to  the  chaioge  which  grief  and  sickness 

give. 
In  low  estate  1  may  seenrdy  lire. 
And  see  unknown  my  mistress  day  by  day." 
He  laid ;  and  clothed  hin^lf  in  coarse  array : 
A  laboariog  hind  in  show,  then  forth  he  went, 
Andto  th*  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
One  squire  attended  m  the  same  disguise, 
Mide  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 
Arri?*d  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court, 
Unknown,  unquestion'd,  in  that  thick  resort : 
Prowling  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate, 
Th  dredge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

So  &ir  befen  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  serr'd  at  first  Emilia's  chamberiain ; 
And,  watchiiil  all  advantages  to  spy, 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong, 
Ksfos*d  no  toil,  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
Bntfiom  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew. 
And  as>d  his  noble  h«nd$  the  wood  to  hew. 
Repassed  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  calPd  Phitovtratus. 
Bet  nerer  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  moch  esteem'd,  so  well  belov*d  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
Thst  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown : 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place. 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace, 
That,cxercis'd  within  a  higher  sphere, 
Hisrirtues  more  conspicnoas  might  appear. 
Thos  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd. 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  &vour  rais'd : 
Among  his  menial  servants  first  enroll'd. 
And  hugely  eatertain'd  with  sums  of  gold : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  bis  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent: 
This  well   employ'd,  he  purchas'd  friends  and 

fame. 
Bat  cautiously  conceal'd  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  ibr  three  years  he  liv'4  with  large  increase. 
In  irais  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace ; 
To  Theseus^  person  he  was  ever  near ; 
And  Theaens  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear. 


PALAMON  AND  ARCITE: 

OE  THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE. 

BOOK  II. 

^HiLt  Arcite  lives  in  bliss,  the  story  turns 
Wbere  hopeless  Palamon  in  prison  mourns. 
For  six  long  years  immur'd,  the  cs^tive  knight 
Had  draggM  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the 
light: 


Lost  liberty,  and  love,  at  once  he  bore^ 
His  prison  pMn'd  him  much,  his  passion  more  t 
Nor  dares  be  hope  his  fetters  to  remove. 
Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  sixth  revolving  year  was  run. 
And  May  within  the  Twins  receiv'd  Ihe  Sun, 
Were  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  pestiny. 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whate'er  shall  be, 
Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night. 
This  Palamon  trom  prison  took  his  flight : 
A  pleasant  beverage  he  prepared  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  mix'd  with  added  store 
Of  opium;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought. 
Who  swallow'd  unaware  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  snor'd  secure  till  mom,  his  senses  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drown'd. 
Short  was  the  night,  and  carefUl  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  ere  the  rising  Sun. 
A  thick  spread  forest  near  the  city  lay. 
To  this  with  lengthen'd  strjdes  he  took  his  way 
(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  feafd  the  day). 
Safe  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  the  lig^t. 
Till  the  brown  shadows  of  the  friendly  night 
To  Thebes  might  favour  his  intended  flight. 
When  to  his  country  come,  his  next  design 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus,  till  he  lost  his  life, 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  be* 

guile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style ;         ' 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care. 
Till  treacherous  Fortune  caught  him  in  the  snare. 
The  morning-lark,  the  messenger  of  Day, 
Sahited  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
And  soon  the  Sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous 

sight; 
He  with  his  tepid  reys  the  rose  renevTs, 
And   licks  the   drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews ;  * . 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode. 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod : 
At  ease  he  seem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Tum'd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair ; 
Then  turn'd  his  face  against  the  rising  day. 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green 

liveries  wear. 
If  not  the  first,  the  fairert  of  the  year : 
For  thee  the  Gi-aoeslead  the  dancing  Hours-, 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers : 
When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  ^n 
The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight. 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 
As  thou  Shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
The  fragranf  grefens  I  seelf,  my  brows  to  bind." 
His  vows   address'd,    within  the   grove    he 

strand, 
Till  Fate,  or  Fortune,  near  the  place  conveyed 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid. 
Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight. 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  conceal'd  his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  bid,  and  shunning  mortal 

sight : 
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ATid  less  he  lcn<!w  him  for  bU  hated  foe. 

But  fear*d  him  as  a  man  be  did  not  know. 

But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  yearB, 

That  fields  arc  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  liave  ears ; 

For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard. 

Far,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 

IhiCHutious'Arcite  thought  himself  alone. 

And  teas  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 

Who,  listening,  heaixi  him,  while  he  searched  the 

prove. 
And  loudly  san^  his  roundelay  of  love : 
But  on  tiie  sudden  stopped,  and  silent  stood, 
As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood ; 
Now  high  as  Heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  Hell ; 
Kow  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer. 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 
Thus  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  altered  hue 
Sank  on  the  ground,  ^d  from  his  bosom  drew 
A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
'*  Curs'd  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear ; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar. 
Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  and    poison  all  the 

year. 
Stijl  will  the  jealous  queen  pursue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceases  not  her  hate :  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involved  in  Cadmus*  doora^ 
1  suffer  for  my  blood :  unjust  decree  ! 
That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe. 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 
This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame, 
Has  forc'd  me  to  forsake  my  former  name ; 
Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
That  side  of  Heaven  is  all  my  enemy : 
Mars  I  uin'd  Thebes :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 
Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one 
Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not 

frecj 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  these,  and  all  the  rest,  1  could  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ; 
Fierce  Love  has  pierced  me  with  his  fiery  dart. 
He  fires  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart. 
Yonr  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue  5 
1  suflfer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Whoi>urn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd : 
And  let  it' bum,  1  never  will  complain, 
Pleas'd  with  my  sufferings,  if  you  knew  my 

pain." 
At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assail'd. 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  fail'd. 
Ko  word  missed  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke. 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  chang'd  his  look : 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart. 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  heart ; 
Ko  longer  staid,  but,  starting  from  his  place. 
Discovered  stood,  and  show'd  his  hostile  face : 
"  False  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood. 
Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  ^ood, 
Now  art  thou  found  foresworn,  for  Emily ; 
And  dar^st  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  1  die. 
So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile. 
Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
"Under  a  borrow'd  name :  as  false  to  me, 
So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free : 


But  rest  assur'd,  that  either  thou  shalt  die. 
Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily : 
For,  though  unarm'd  lam,  and  (free'd  bychaoce) 
Am  here  without  my  sword,  or  pointed  launce : 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestiou'd  hence  to  go. 
For  1  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe." 

Arcite,  who  beard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man. 
His  sword  unsheath'd,  and^rcely  thus  began : 
*'  Now  by  the  gods  who  govern  Heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  kivc. 
That  word  had  been  thy  last,  or  in  this  grove 
This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love. 
The  surety  which  1  gave  thee,  1  defy : 
Fool,  not  to  know,  that  love  endures  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers  perjury. 
Know  1  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despight; 
But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  (aitb,to  morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  shall  plead  the  tiUes  of  our  love : 
And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  1  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  botb 

unknown ; 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  a  better  ease  thou  may'st  abide. 
Bedding  and  cloaths  1  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayst  be 
A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 
His  promise  Palamon  accepts;  butpray'd» 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn. 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn. 
O   Love!    thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maio- 

tain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign, 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon; 
Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone.^ 
Arcite  return'd,  and,  as  in  honour  ty'd. 
His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supply'd ; 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought : 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure» 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 
The  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face. 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang'd  their  hue. 
So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear^ 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 
And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  an(l  sees 
His  covrse  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 
And  thinks,  here  comes  my  mortal  cn^y, 
Attd  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I : 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; 
A  generous  chilness  seizes  every  part ; 
Th^  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the 

heart. 
Thus  ^ale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  bum ; 
None  greets ;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return : 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profit,  as  brother  of  the  war ; 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  arm'd  with  sword  and  lance  : 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to 

bore 
Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood^ 
And  wounded,  wound ;  till  both  were  bath'd  in 

blood; 
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And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got. 

As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 

Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  hi^d. 

And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appear*d : 

Or  u  two  boars  whom  lore  to  battle  draws. 

With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 

Their  adrerae  breasts  with  tasks  oblique  they 

wound, 
With  grants  and  groans  the  forest  rings  around : 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide, 
Tin  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to  decide. 
The  power  that  ministers  to  Ood*s  decrees. 
And  executes  on  Earth  what  Heaven  foresees, 
CalPd  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power,     [way. 
One  moment  can  retard  th*  appointed  hour. 
Aod  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  ap- 
pears. 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years : 
For  mie,  whatever  we  mortals  hate,  or  love, 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill. 
And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  wiji. 
Id  Tbttseus  this  appears ;  Whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy. 
This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by  jolly  May, 
Fonook  his  easy  couch  at  eariy  day. 
And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen, 
Aod  Emily  attir*d  in  lively  green* 
With  horns,  and  hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful  cry. 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh : 
Aod  as  he  foUow*d  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood : 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  th*.  appointed 

place 
Ib  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 
That,  shaded  by  the  fern,  in  harbour  lay ; 
ADd,tbence  dislodg'd,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood, 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood. 
Approach'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  Sun, 
He  law  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
Id  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow, 
like  lightning  flam*d  their  faulcbioos  to  and  fro. 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam ;  so  strong  they  strook. 
There  seem'd  less  force  requir'd  to  feH  an  oak : 
He  gaz'd  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
LookM  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Besolv*d  to  learn,  he  spurr'd  his  fiery  ste^ 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed. 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  toon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place; 
And  with  his  sword  unsheath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
CoDunands  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife: 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  bis  threat : 
•*  What  are  you }  why  in  arms  togethier  met  ? 
How'dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause  ? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by. 
As  knightly  rites  require ;  nor  judge  to  tiry  ?" 
Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recover*d  breath. 
Thus  hasty  spoke:  "  We  both  deserve  the  death. 
And  both  woukl  die ;  for  look  the  worid  around, 
A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found : 
Our  life's  a  load ;  encumbered  with  the  charge, 
We  long  to  set  th*  impriioi^d  soul  at  large. 


Now,  as  thou  art  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me,  * 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace ,  for  grace  is  cruelty. 
Me  first,  O  kill  me  first ;  andfnire  my  woe ; 
T^en  sheath  the  sword  of  Justice  on  my  foe : 
Or  kill  him  first;  for  when  his  name  is  heard. 
He  foremost  wiU  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he ;  thy  mortal  foe : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow ; 
But  first  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
^y  day  or  night  upon  th*  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit ;  see  retum'd 
The  perjui'd  knighC,  his  oath  and  honour  scom*d. 
For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowM  juamt 
And  profier^d  service,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  caU*d  Philostratus^  retained  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree. 
Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 
My  part  remains;  from  Thebes  my  biith  I  own. 
And  call  myself  th*  unhappy  Palamon. 
Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 
Know  me  for  wBat  1  am :  i  broke  my  chain. 
Nor  promised  I  thy  prisoner  to  remain : 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  th*  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled ;  but  farther  know, 
I  with  this  Arcite  am  thy  mortal  foe : 
Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue ; 
For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 
More  wouldst  thou  know  ?  1  love  bright  Emily, 
And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die : 
But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless. 
Assured  that  what  1  lose,  he  never  shall  possess.** 
To  this  reply*d  the  stem  Athenian  prince, 
And  sourly  smiVd :  "  In  owning  youf  offence,  * 
You  judge  yourself;  and  1  but  keep  record 
In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word. 
Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decre^; 
I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die.** 
He  said  ;  dumb  Sorrow  seiz*d  the  standers-by. 
The  queeti  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good, 
(The  pattern  form'd  of  perfect  womanhood)  • 
For  tender  pity  wept ;  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  th*  infections  virtue  ran. 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid. 
And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly  said : 
"  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown*d  in  fight. 
The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  lace  and  mind, 
Amflovers,  far  beyond  their  foithless  kind : 
See  their  wide  st^reaming  wounds;  they  neither 
For  pride  of  empire,  nor  desi re  of  fiune :       [came 
Kings  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause ; 
But  love  for  love  alone;  that  crowns  the  lover's 

cause.** 
This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind,     [kind, 
They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place. 
From  the  fierce  king,  implor'd  th*  offenders  grace. 

He  paiis'd  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood); 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  th*  impression  felt, 
(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  softest  minds)  : 
Then  reasons  with  himself ;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  bis  sense. 
And  either  mAde,  or  magnify'd  th*  offsnot. 
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'<  Ofience*  of  whtt?  to  whom  ?  who  judged  the 

cause? 
The  prisoner  freed  bimsdf  by  Nature*!  laws : 
Bom  free,  he  sought  his  right :  the  man  he  freed 
Was  peijur»d,  but  his  love  excus*d  the  deed.** 
Thus  pondering,  he  look'd  under  with  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  women^s  tears,  and  heard  their  cries. 
Which  moT'd compassion  more;  hashook  bis  head> 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said : 

**  Curse  on  tb*  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tears 

can  draw 
To  no  remorse ;  who  rules  by  lions'  law ; 
And  deof  to  players,  by  no  submission  bow^ 
Rend8  all  alike ;  the  penitent,  and  proud.*" 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head ; 
Keason  resum*d  her  place,  and  Passion  fled: 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke :  **  The  power  of  Love, 
In  Earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  Heaven  above. 
Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god : 
He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye^^ight  to  the  blind ; 
And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover*s  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 
Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone. 
What  hinder*d  either  in  their  native  soil 
At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil; 
But  Love,  their  lord;  did  otherwise  ordain. 
And  brought  them  in  their  own  despite  again. 
To  sufier  death  deserv'd ;  for  well  they  know, 
Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe; 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  lovt. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  goda  above. 
See  how  the  madmen  bleed :  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  master.  Love,  rewards  their 
For  seven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day,    [pains  j 
Lo  their  obedience,  and. their  monarch's  pay : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on ; 
And|  ask  the  fools,  they  think  it  wisely  done ; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  *tis  their  maxim,  love  islove*8  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair  fbr  whom  they  strove 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love. 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  &r. 
Her  beauty  was  th*  occasion  of  the  war. 
But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past. 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last : 
This  both  by  others  and  myself  I  know. 
For  I  have  served  their  sovereign  long  agpo ; 
Oft  have  been  cnught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain. 
And  leam'd  how  far  the  god  can  buipan  hearts 

constrain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those 
Who  for  th*  offending  warriors  interpose, 
1  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  sovereign  lord ; 
And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might. 
Assist  my  person,  and  assert  my  right.** 
This  freely  8W0rn,  the  knights  their  grace  obtaii^d. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  secret  thoughts  explain*d : 
'*  ff  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  roy^  race. 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace. 
Then  either'of  you  knights  may  well  deserve 
A  princess  bom ;  and  such  is  she  yon  serve : 
For  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown. 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known : 
But  should  you  combat  till  you  both  were  dead, 
Two  lovers  cannot  share  a  single  bed : 
As  iherefore  both  are  e^nal  in  degree. 
The  lotrof  both  he  left  to  Destiny. 


Now  hear  th*  award,  and  happy  may  it  pror^ 
To  her;  and  him  who  hest  deserves  her  k>ve ! 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air, 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please 
But  OB  the  day  when  this  returning  Sun    [repair; 
To  the  same  point  through  every  sign  has  run> 
Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  knights  shall  bring. 
In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king ; 
And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  Chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance^ 
And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite. 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain. 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain ; 
The  vanquish'd  party  shall  their  claim  release. 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
*rhe  charge  be  mine  t*  adorn  the  chosen  ground. 
The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  reuowii>d  ; 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight. 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight; 
And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge,  as  I  shall  judge 

aright  ' 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword.** 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ? 
And  ravisb*d  Arcite  seems  to  touch 'the  sky  t 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well. 
Extol  th'  award,  and  on  thoir  knees  they  fell 
To  bless  the  gracious  king.    The  knigh^,  with 

leave 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commands 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look,         [receive  ; 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took  : 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue  their 

way, 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day. 

It  might  be  d.-^em'd,  on  our  bi8torian*s  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence  ' 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  Lirge  expense. 
He  first  enclos*d  for  lists  a  level  ground. 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around ; 
Thefomi  was  circular;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  nnwit  the  place  about 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appeared, 
Rais'd  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  rear'd ; 
That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree. 
Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  see. 
Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white ; 
The  like  adom*d  the  western  opposite. 
A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was, 
Rome  never  saw  :  nor  of  so  vast  a  space : 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquer»d  land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command : 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame^ 
The  master-painters,  and  the  carvers,  came. 
So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o*er  its  eastem  gate  was  rais'd,  above, 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love; 
An  altar  stood  below :  on  either  hand 
A  priest  with  roses  crown'd,  who  held  a  myrtle 

wand. 
The  dome  of  Man  was  on  the  gate  oppos*d. 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclos'd. 
Within  the  wall,  of  alabaster  white, 
And  crimson  coral,  for  the  queen  of  night. 
Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight 

Within  these  oratories  mi^t  you  see 
Rich  carvings^  portraiture?,  and  imagery: 
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Where  every  figure  to  the  life  expressed 
The  godbead^s  power  to  whom  it  was  address'd. 
1b  Venu^  temple  un  the  sides  were  ifcea 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamour'd  men, 
Prmyers,  that  even  spoke,  and.pity  seemed  to  call, 
And  issuing  sighs,  that  smuk'd  along  the  wall. 
Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  Hell, 
And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where 

they  fell: 
And  all  aroond  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties. 
Of  love^  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies. 
That,  nuule  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 
And  spritely  Hope,  and  short-enduring  Joy  ^ 
And  sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  powers. 
And  sigils,  framed  in  planetary  hours : 
Expense,  and  Afterthought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  ntotley  hue,  and  dark  De^air ; 
Suspicions,  and  fieuitastical  Surmise, 
And  Jealousy  suAisM,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 
Disculooring  all  she  view'd,  in  tawny  dress'd^ 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuokoo  on  her  fist. 
Oppos'd  to  her,  on  t*  other  side  advance 
The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
Mmstrels,  and  music,  poetry,  and  play. 
And  baHs  by  ni^ts,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
All  ttiese  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more : 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before : 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom. 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come : 
For  there  th*  Idalian  mount,  and  Citberon, 
llie  court  of  Venus  was  in  colours  drawn : 
Before  the  palace-gate,  in  careless  dress. 
And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness : 
There,  by  the  fount.  Narcissus  pin*d  alone : 
There  Siunson  was;  with  wiser  Solomo^n, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medta*s  charms  were  there,  Circean  feasts. 
With  bowls  that  tum*d  enamour'd  youth  to  beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit. 
And  prowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit: 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 
The  goddess*  self  some  noble  hand  bad  wrought; 
Stauling  she  seen^d,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought : 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smoothHl  the  ruffled  seas  and  clear'dtbe  skies. 
She  trod  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast. 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  concealed  the  rest; 
A  lots  s^he  held;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 
A  wreath  of  roses  red,  and  myrtles  green  ;\ 
Her  tortles  fann*d  the  buxom  air  above ; 
Andy  by  his  mother,  stood  an  infant  Love, 
With  wings  uofledg*d;  his  eyes  were  banded  o^er; 
His  bands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 
Sappifd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly 

store. 
But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  diflferent  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread ; 
This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace. 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov'd  abode. 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god^ 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare ; 
Where  neither  beast,  nor  human  kind  repair ; 
'  The  fowl,  that  icent  afiir,  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the 

sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
Akd  piickly  ^tubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found ; 


Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'dandold; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold : 
A  rattling  tempest  through  t^  branches  went. 
That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  above,  severe,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  btand- 

ing  bail. 
Such  was  the  face  without;  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood : 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  aruiipoteut : 
The  frame  of  burnished  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  strait  long  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  Horrour  over  head : 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar. 
As  thr^ten'd  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door ; 
In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there  shone ; 
*Twas  all  it  bad,Jbr  windows  there  were  none; 
The  gate  was  adamant,  eternal  frame  I 
Which,  hew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quai*. 
The  labour  of  a  god ;  and  all  along      [ries  came. 
Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd  to  make  it  strong. 
A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there  j 
A  polished  mirror  shone  not  half  so  clear. 
There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought. 
And  Treason  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought : 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder 

brought. 
There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear ; 
Next  stood'Hjrpocrisy,  with  holy  leer, 
Soit  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down. 
But  hid  the.dagger  underneath  the  gown : 
ThV  assassinating  wife,  the  hou;schold  fiend, 
And,  far  the  blackest  there,  the  traitoi^friend. 
On  V  other  side  there  stood  Destruction  bare. 
Unpunished  Rapine,  and  a  waste  of  war. 
Contest,  with  sharpened  knives,  in  cloisters  drawn. 
And  all  with  blood  bespread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  h^rd,  and  foul  Disgrace, 
And  bawling  Infamy,  in  language  base: 
Till  sense  was  lost  in  sound,  and  Silence  fled 

the  place. 
The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there. 
The  gore  congeal*d  was  clotted  in  his  hair: 
With  eyes  half  elos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
Andgrhn,  as  when  he  breathed  his.  sodden  soul 

away. 
In  midst  of  all  the  dome,  Misfortune  sate. 
And  frloomy  Discontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madness  laughing  in  his  ireful  roooil ; 
Andarm'd  Complaint  on  Theft;  audcriesof  Blood. 
There  was  the  murder'd  corpse,  in  covert  lai4, 
And  violent  Death  in  thousand  shapes  displayed; 
The  city  to  the  soldiers  rage  resigned  | 
Successless  wars,  and  Poverty  behind ; 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forc'd  on  rocky  shores, 
And  the  rash  hunter  strangled  by  the  hoart: 
The  neW'bom  babe  by  nurses  overlaid ; 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he 

made. 
All  ills  of  Mars's  nature,  flame  and  steel ; 
The  gasping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  bouse,  that  ^Is 
And  intercepts  hcriord  betwixt  the  walls : 
The  whole  division,  that  to  Mars  pertains. 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  in  steel  for  gains. 
Were  there :  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  sn>ith» 
Who  forges  sharpened  tauUhions,  or  the  scythe^ 
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The  scailet  Conquett  on  a  tower  was  placed. 
With  shouts,  and  soldiers*  acclaniations  grac'd : 
A  pointed  sword  hang  threatening  o'er  his  head. 
Sustained  hot  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread. 
There  saw  I  Mars's  ides,  the  Capitol, 
The  seer  in  rain  foretelling  Caesar's  foil ; 
The  last  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  moTe, 
And  Antony,  who  lost  the  world  for  lore. 
These,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fine  adorn ; 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  bom, 
All  copied  from  the  Heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  god : 
Two  geoinantic  figures  were  di8pla3^d 
Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid ; 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tur'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  templie  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn. 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn :     ^ 
The  silver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  fl3ring  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 

resound : 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame. 
And,  tum'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became : 
Her  son  was  next,  and,  by  peculiar  grace. 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place : 
The  stag  Acteon  in  the  stream  had  6py*d 
The  naked  huntress,  and,  for  seeing,  dy'd : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew. 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree : 
Th'  adjoining  &ne  th'  assembled   Greeks   ex- 

press'd^ 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beast 
Oenides'  valo«r,  and  his  envy*d  prize ; 
The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes ; 
Dia'na^s  vengeance  on  the  victor  showp. 
The  murdress  mother,  and  consuming  son ; 
The  Volscian  queen  extended  on  the  plain ; 
The  treason  punish'd,  and  the  traitor  slain. 
The  rest  were  various  huntings,  well  design'd. 
And  savage  beasts  destroy'd,  of  every  kind. 
The  graceful  goddess  was  array'd  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen. 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of 

their  queen. 
Her  legs  were  buskin'd,  and  the  left  before ; 
In  act  to  shoot,  a  silver  bow  she  bore. 
And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore. 
She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane. 
And  drinking  borrow^  light,  be  fill'd  again ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  as  seeming  to  survey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  sway. 
Before  her  stood  a  woman  in  her  throes. 
And  call'd  Lucina's  aid,  her  burden  to  disclose. 
All  these  the  painter  drew  with  such  command. 
That  Nature  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand, 
Asbam'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Theseus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god. 
And  thou^t  his  mighty  cost  was  well  bestowed. 
So  princes  now  their  poets  should  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  raisM,  the  lists  enclos'd. 
And  all  with  vast  magnificence  disposed. 
We  leave  the  monarch  pleas'd,  and  haste  to  bring 
The  knighti  to  combat ;  ahd  their  arms  to  tiug. 
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PALAMON  AND  ARCITE: 

OR  THE  KNIGHTS  TAUB. 

BOOK  III. 

The  day  approach'd  when  Fortune  should  de- 
cide , 
Th'  important  enterprize,  and  gire  the  bride ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  sought. 
And  each  his  rival,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  contend  in  choice. 
And  send  the  flower  of  war  by  public  roice; 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  seem'd  alone: 
Beside  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chivalry, 
Throng'd  to  the  lists,  and  envy^d  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroll^ 
Nor  seems  it  strange ;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  might. 
In  such  a  quarrel  would  b^  proud  to  fight. 
There   breathes  not  scaroe  a  man  on  British 

ground 
(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renown^) 
But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  purchase  fiune. 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name :  ' 

And  bad  the  land  selected  of  the  best. 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  worid  pn^ride 

the  rest. 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came. 
Approved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name ; 
Their  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  were. 
But  fiirnishM  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear. 
Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale ; 
And  next  their  skins  were  stubborn  shirts  of  maiL 
Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  Juppon, 
Their  horses  cloth'd  with  rich  caparison  : 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  buclders  use. 
Of  folded  hides  ;  and  others  shields  of  pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow. 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  shun  the  foe. 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well. 
With   jambeux   arm'd,    and   double   plates   of 
This' on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove,       [steel. 
And  that  a  sleeve  embroidered  by  his  love. 
With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  suriy  king  of  Thrace ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roU'd  in  his  head. 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red : 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair : 
Big-bon*d,  and  large  of  limbs,  with  sinews  stronsr, 
Broad-shoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four  milkwhite  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yok>d  to  draw  his  car  of  bumish'd  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overiook*d  the  field. 
His  surcoat  was  a  bear-skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven 
His  ample  forehead  bote  a  coronet,  [black. 

With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set : 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,^  snowy 
fair,  [hi's  chair. 

And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around 
A  match  for  panU  in  flight,  in  grapltng  fbr  the 
bear: 
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With  g(riden    nmzzles  all  their  mouths   were 
I  boand, 

i       And  coUars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 
!       Thus  through  the  fields  Lycurgos  took  his  way ; 
;       His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 
array. 
To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  c&me 
Emetrius,  king^of  inde,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold, 
The  trappings  of  his  horse  adomM  with  barbarous 

gold. 
Kbt  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  g^ce ; 
His  snrcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'd  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  wKh  emeralds  set. 
His  shoulders  large,  a  mantle  did  attire, 
I       With  mbies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire : 
His  amber-colour*d  locV  s  in  ringlets  run, 
With  gracefol  negligence,  and  shone  against  the 

Sun. 

His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
Koddy  his  lips,  and  fiiesh  and  fair  his  hue : 
Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whose  dusk  set  ofi'the  w^teness  of  the  skin  : 
His  awftil  presence  did  the  crowd  surprize, 
Kor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes. 
Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  swfty* 
So  fierce,  they  flashM  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  Nature's  youthful  prime  appeared, 
Aftd  just  b^gan  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whenever  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Lond  as  a  trumpet.  With  a  silver  sound : 
A  laurd  wreath'd  his  temples,  fresh  and  green ; 
I,       And  myrtle  sprigs,  the  marks  of  love,  were  mix'd 
between. 
Upon  his  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  eagle  well  reclaimed,  and  lily  white. 

His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
^       AH  arm^d  for  t>attle ;  save  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blazed  on  every  shield, 
And  pleasing  was  the  teht>ur  of  the  field. 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see, 
like  sparkling  stars,  though  different  in  degree, 
An  for  th'  increase  of  arms,  and  love  of  chivalry. 
Before  the  king  taqie  leopards  led  the  way, 
And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  ihrough  the  conquer'^d  Indies  rode, 
And  beasts  in  gambote  firisk'd  before  the  honest 
In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side  [god. 

Through  Athens  pass*d  with  military  pride. 
At  prime,  they  entered  on  the  Sunday  morn ; 
Bich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  and  flowers  the 

posts  adorn. 
The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts ; 
So  Tbesens  willVl,  in  honour  of  his  guests ; 
Hhnself  with  open  arms  the  king  embraced. 
Then  all  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were  grac'd. 
No  harbinger  was  needful  for  a  night. 
For  every  hoose  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestow'd,  nor  how  the  champions  sate : 
Who  first,  or  last,  or  how  the  knights  addressed 
Tbetr  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast ; 
Whose  voice,  whose  gracelUl  dancef  did  most  sur- 
prise; 
Soft  amorous  sighs,  traid  silent  love  of  eyea. 
the  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  ibr  th'  ensoing  day. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night. 
And  Phospher,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ug^t, 


Promised  the  Sun,  ere  day  began  to  spring ; 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretch'd  her  wing. 
And,  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to 

sing: 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lists,  his  early  way. 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
There,  foiling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  implor'd  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 
"  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love, 
The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above ! 
Beneath  the  sliding  Sun  thou  runn*st  thy  race. 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
For  thee  the  windi  their  eastern  blasts  forbear. 
Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the 

year. 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly. 
Earth  smiles  with  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the 

8ky»  [apply. 

And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  uotes 
Foj  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  taste  of  blood. 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood  : 
For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves. 
And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their  absent 

loves, 
Tis  thine,  whatever  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fab : 
AU  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care : 
Thou  mad'st  the  world,'  and  dost  the  world  ra* 

pair. 
Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increase  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  Sun  ^ 
If  e'er  Adonis  touched  thy  tender  heart. 
Have  pity,  goddess,  for  thou  knoWst  the  smart 
Alas !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
To  vent  my  sorrow,  would  be  some  relief ; 
Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  goddess,  tell  thyself  what  1  would  say. 
Thou  know'st  it,  and  I  fbel  too  much  to  praj. 
So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might. 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity. 
Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field. 
Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yidd : 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest. 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  dispose  the  rest: 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare  ; 
Possession,  more  than  conque^  is  my  care. 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god ;  in  him  It  lies. 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 
With  smiling  aspect  you  sevenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  due. 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  oneftmall  portion  of  the  twine. 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line : 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  raisei's  heap.. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny, 
(A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality) 
Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms, 
And,^  1  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms." 
Thus  ended  he;  -then,  with  observance  due, 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw ; 
Tlie  curling  ismoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  ex- 
pires; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddess  gave  the  sign. 
Her  statue  shook,  and  trambied  all  the  shrine : 
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Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took : 
For,  since  the  flames  pursuM  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  boon  was  granted  ;  but  the  day 
To  distance  driven,  and  joy  adjourned  with  long 

delay. 
Now  Mom  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  sky. 
Up  rose  the  Sun,  and  up  rose  Emily; 
Addre«s'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 
In  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train, 
Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incense,  and  odorous  gums,  and  cover'd  fire. 
The  plenteous  hums  with  pleasant  mead  they 

crown, 
Nor  wanted  aught  besides  in  honour  of  the  Moon. 
Now   while  the  temple  smok'd   with  haUow*d 

steam, 
They  wash  the  virgin  in  a  living  stream  ; 
Tlie  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhai^s  unlawful,  to  reveal  : 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  required, 
Performed  by  women  when  the  men  retired. 
Whose  eyes  profane  their  chaste  mysterious  riles 
Might  turn  to  scandal,  or  obscene  delights. 
Well-meaners  think  no  harm ;  bat  for  the  i^st. 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  the 

best. 
Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  of  mastless  oak  adomM  her  head: 
When  to  the  shrine  approached,  the  spotless  maid 
Had  kindling  fires )on  either  altar  laid, 
(The  rites  were  such  as  were  observed  of  old. 
By  Statius  in  his  Theban  story  told) 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
Thus  lowly  she  preferred  her  chaste  request. 

"  O  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green. 
To  whom  both  Heaven  and  Barth  and  seas  are 

seen; 
i2ueen  of  the  nether  skies,  where  half  tlie  year 
Tliy  silver  beams  descend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

sphere; 
Goddess  of  maids,  and  conscious  of  our  hearts. 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts. 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  issue  felt. 
When  hissing  through   the  skies  the  fcathei:*d 

deaths  were  dealt. 
As  I  desire  to  live  a  virgin  life. 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife. 
Thy  votress  from  my  tender  years  I  am. 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvaii  game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'st,  I  loath  the  nupti&l 

state, 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate : 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  side. 
On  their's  mere  sensual  gust,  and  sought  with 

surly  pnde. 
Now  by  thy  triple  shape,  as  thou  art  seen 
In  Heaven,  Earth,  Hell,  and  every  where  a  queen. 
Grant  this  my  first  desire :  let  discord  cease. 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lasting  peace : 
i2uench  their  hot  fire,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  tum  it  on  some  other  love : 
Or,  if  my  frowning  stars  have  so  decreed. 
That  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed. 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  best. 
But,  oh !  ev*n  that  avert  1  I  choose  it  not. 
But  take  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot, 
A  maid  I  ^un,  and  of  thy  virgin  train ; 
Oh,  let  me  still  that  spotlessoiame  retain ! 


Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  wiU  obey. 
And  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey  *? 

The  flames  ascend  on  either  altar  clear. 
While  thus  the  blameless  maid  addressed   her 

prayer. 
When  lo !  the  burning  fire  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  off,  all  sudden,  with  extinguished  light. 
And  le£t  one  altar  diark,  a  little  space. 
Which   tura*d   self-kindled,    and    renewed    the 

blaze ; 
The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th^  extinguish'd  wood; 
For  ever  lost,  th*  irrevocable  light 
Forsook  the  blackening  coals,  and  sunk  to  night : 
At  either  end  it  whistled  as  it  flew,  [dew. 

And  as  the  brands  were  gceen,  so  dropp*a  the 
Infected  as  it  fell  with  sweat  of  sanguine  hue. 
The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  tura'd  her  eyes. 
And  with  loud  shrieks  and  clamours  rent  the 

skies. 
Nor  knew  what  signify'd  the  boding  sign. 
But  found  the  powers  displeased,  and  feared  the 

wrath  divine. 
Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  madis  the 

temple  bright. 
The  power,  behold!  the  power  in  glory  shone. 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known ; 
The  rest,  a  huntress  issuing  from  the  wood. 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  ^pear  she  stood. 
Then  gracious  thus  began :  "  Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear : 
More  powerful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride  : 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weigh*d  above ; 
One  Mars  protects,  and  one  the  queen  of  love  : 
But   which   the   man,    is   in    the    Thunderei-'s 

breast ; 
This  he  pronounced,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  best. 
The  fire,  that  once  extinct  reviv'd  again, 
Foreshows  the  love  allotted  to  regain : 
Farewel !"  she  said,  and  vanished  from  the  place  ; 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  shook,  and.rattled  in  the  case. 
Aghast  at  this,  the  royal  virgin  stood 
Disclaimed,  and  now  no  more  a  sister  of  the  wood : 
But  to  the  parting  goddess  thus  she^pray'd  ; 
**  Propitious  still  be  present  to  my  aid, 
Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favoured  maid." . 
Then  sighing  she  retum'd ;  but  smiUd  betwixt. 
With  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sorrows  mixt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  shar*d  the  heptarchy  of  power. 
His  steps  bold  Arcitc  to  the  temple  bent, 
T  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  power  armipotent : 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay. 
And   raised  his   manly  voice,  and  thus    beg&B 

to  pray: 
*'  Strong  god  of  arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sway* 
The  freezing  north,  and  Hyperborean  seas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thraciaes  winter  coast. 
Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  hoirour'4 

most: 
There  most,  but  every-where  thy  power  is  known«^ 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own : 
Terrour  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'u  the  strong  3 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue. 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledged  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayer. 
If  aught  1  have  achieved  deserve  thy  care : 
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If  to  my  Qtmoflt  power  with  sword  and  shield 
I  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
AkI,  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  field : 
Tbeu  let  my  arms  prevail,  tty  thee  8ustain*d, 
That  Emily  by  congoest  may  be  gainM. 
Hare  pity  oi^my  pains ;  nor  those  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
VeDiis,the  public  care  of  alt  above, 
Thy  stubborn  heart  has  softened  into  love : 
Now  by  her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms. 
When  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev*n  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be  called. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthrall'd ; 

0  envy'd  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace. 

When  every  God  that  saw  thee  wish'd  thy  place  ! 
By  those  dew  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  fisjht,  ' 
Aiid  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron*s  right : 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  un practise  to  persuade : 
Afid  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair, 
Bnt,  caoi^  myself,  lie  struggling  in  the  snare : 
And  she  I  love,  or  latighs  at  all  my  pain, 
Or  knows   her  worth   too  well;  and  pays  me 

with  disdain. 
For  mm  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms : 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endued  by  force,  1  gain  the  victory ;  [heart. 

Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  gen'rous 
I^ty  tliy  subject's  pains,  and  equal  smart 
So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine. 
The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conquest  tliine : 
Then  shall  the  war,  ond  stem  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  business  of  my  life ; 
And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnished  roof,  my  banner  shall 

be  hung, 
Rank'd  with  my  champion's  bucklers,  and  bdow. 
With  arms  reversed,  th'  achievements  of  my  foe: 
And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  fiseds. 
While  day  to  night,  and  nigrht  to  day  succeeds. 
Thy  SDioking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incense,  and  the  gratdVil  steam  of  blood  ; 
Burnt-offerings  mom  and  evening  shall  be  thine  ; 
And  fires  eternal  iu  thy  temple  shine. 
The  bosh  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair. 
Which  firom  my  birth  inviolate  1  bear, 
Goiltiess  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free. 
Shall  fiifl  a  plenteous  crop,  reserv'd  for  tliee. 
So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest, 

1  ask  no  more;  let  Fate  dispose  the  rest**  * 

The  champion  ceased;  there  followed  in  the 

dose 
A  hollow  groan:  a  murmuring  wind  arose; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  "hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rang : 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast, 
The  storm rash*d  in,  and  Arcite stood, aghast: 
The  flames  were  blovm  aside,  yet  shone  they 

bright, 
Fami'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  raffied  light. 
Tbeo  from  the  ground,  a  scent  besan  to  rise, 
Sweet-smdling  as  accepted  sacrifice : 
That  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  aspire 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Wars,  or  heathen  charms : 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clash'd  his  arms, 
Aod  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry, 
«Batf  sunk,  and   half  pronounced,  the  word  of 

victory, 

"•OL.   IX. 


For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  god. 
And,  of  success  secure,  retura'd  .to  his  abode. 

These  vows  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife  above, 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war,  and  queen  of  love.      < 
She  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus ;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife ; 
Till  Saturn  from  bis  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  difierence  to  compose : 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent 
Wayward,  but  wise ;  by  long  experience  taught 
To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought : 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun. 
By  Fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trin*d. 
And  with  stem  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd: 
Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode,  [god  : 

He   sooth'd    the   goddess,   while    he  gull»d  the 
"  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and   stint   the 

strife ; 
Tlfy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promis'd  wife : 
And  1\fnT8,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adom  his  knight 
Wide  is  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  th'  ethcrial  plains. 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains. 
Mine  is  the  shipwreck,  in  a  \#atery  sign  ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dar(  dungeon  jnine. 
Cold  shi\iering  agues,  melancholy  care, 
Alid  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poison'd  air. 
Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting'  from  de- 
spair. 
The  throtling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatisms  ascend  to  rack  the  joint* : 
When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence ; 
And,  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign, 
Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning.;  1  command 
Unkindly  seasons,  and  ungrateful  land. 
By  me  kings'  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And   miners  crushed   beneath  their   mines   are 

found. 
'Twas  1  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillared  hall 
Fell  dowii«  and  crush'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  graudsirc's  art 
Mars  shall  be  pleas'd,  and  thou  perform  thy  part 
'Tis  ill,  though  difierent  your  complexions  are. 
The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war." 
Th'  expedient  pleas'd,  where  neither  lost   bis 

right ; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care  ; 
Now  turn  we  to  th'  effect,  and  sing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May, 
Which  every  soul  inspir'd  with  such  delight, 
'Twas  jesting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night 
Heaven  smil'd,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in^leep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose. 

Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring. 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamous 
ring: 
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At  once  the  crowd  arose;  confbs'd  and  high 
£v'n  from  the  Heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry ; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  sky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars. 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their 

stars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared, 
Bustling  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbishM  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street. 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet: 
The  greedy  tight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  da2zling  to  behold : 
And  polished  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  lac*d  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance, 
A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  pourser  paw'd  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamM,  andchamp'd  the  golden  bit. 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  tho^s  for 

shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets,  in  seemly  bands; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands. 
The  trumpets,  next  thfe  gate,  in  order  plac'd^ 
Attend  the  sigu  to  sound  the  martial  blast ; 
The  palace-yard  is  fillM  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst :  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  ball  admits  the  better  few ; 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk : 
Factious,  and  favourihg  this  or  t*  other  side, 
As  their  strong  fancy  or  weak  reason  guide : 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes ;  numbers  hold 
tVith  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast. 
So  prominent  his  eaglets  beak  is  placed. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend. 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  conmfiend ; 
His  double-biting  axe  and  beaming  spear. 
Each  asking  a  gigantic  fbrce  to  rear. 
All  spoke  as  partial  favour  mov'd  the  mind  i 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divin'd. 

Wak*d  by  the  cries,  th»  Athenian  chief  arose. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose ;      [sate 
And  passing  through  th*  obsequious  guards,  he 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state ; 
There,  fur  the  two  contending  knights  be  sent : 
Arm'd  cap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent ; 
fie  smiPd  on  both,  and  with  superior  look 
Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
*rhe  people  press  on  every  side,  to  tee 
Their  awful  princ(*,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
ThCR  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoinM  ;  then  thus  aloud 
The   king  at  arms  bespeaks   the  knights   and 

listening  crowd. 
'     "  Our  sovereign  lord  has  pondered  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind ; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree. 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 


He  wills,  not  death  shotild  terminate  their  strif?  ; 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life: 
Put  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command,  * 
That  slings  afar,  and  poinards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banishM  from  the  field ;  that  none  shall  dare 
With  shortiiod  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  8t  length. 
The  tourney  is  allow'd  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-griuded  spear. 
But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain^ 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  r^ain ; 
Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd ;  nor  (captives  made) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade. 
The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  conohides  the  strife.  [3roang 
Thus  dooms  the  lord:  now  valiant  knights  and 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  swords  and  ipaces  long/* 

The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent : 
**  Heaven  guard  a  prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  I" 
This  was  the  general  cry.  The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around,      [way. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
The  great  earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  passing 'pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roll*d. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry 

tread; 
The  king  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In' equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  sid6.  , 
Next  after  these«  there  rode  the  royal  wiffe, 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  striffe. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three, 
Proceed  by  titles  marsbal'd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their 
And  at  the  list  arrived  ere  prime  of  day.        [way. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And,  v&heeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many 

ride. 
Th*  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high. 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  these  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  grac'd 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  placed: 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when,  with  clamours  loud. 
In  rushM  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd  ; 
The  guards  and  then  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  chang'd  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low. 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow ; 
When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placM  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war. 
Proud  Arcite  entering  arm'd  before  his  train^  '• 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising-sun  ; 
Wav'd  by  the  waiit6n  winds,  his  banner  flies* 
AH  ouuden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyea. 
From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  matched  were  never  to  be  foui^d : 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz'd ;  so  proud  an  equipage: 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 
Where  lay  tb'  advantage,  or  what  side  to  tekew 
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Thus  rmag^,  the  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  sUeace,  while  they  aDSwei'd  ta  their  names : 
For  90  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  the  care. 
The  firaud  of  musters  folse,  the  common  bane 

of  war. 
The  tale  wasjust,  and  then  the  gates  were  closed ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  opposed. 
The  heralds  last  retired,  and  loudly  cry^d. 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  try*d. 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy 
His  tnxmpet  soun^;  the  challenged  makes  re- 
ply :  [vaulted  sky. 
With    clangor    rings    the   field,  resounds    the 
Their  vizors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest ; 
They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race, 
And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  envelops  either  host. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost : 
Darkling  theyjoin  adverse,  and  shock  unseen, 
Coursers  with  coursers  justling,  men  with  men : 
As  labouring  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay. 
Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 
They  look  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  changHl,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  sight. 
Two  troops  in  fiur  array  one  moment  show*d, 
The  next,  a  field  with  £dlen  bodies  strow*d : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found ; 
Bat  men  and  ^steeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field. 
The  knights  unhorsed,  on  foot  reifew  the  fight ; 
The  glittering  faulchions  cast  a  gleaming  light : 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many  a 
wound.  [ground. 
Oat  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dies  tfadb 
The  mighty  maces  with  suchiiaste  descend. 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  ar- 
mour bend. 
This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
Down  goe«,  at  once^  the  horseman  and  the  hor^e : 
That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed, 
And,  fioondering,  tbtows  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes ; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
Tbb  haltii^,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 
Intrium|»h  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound. 
Where  by  the  king's  awanl  he  must  abide : 
There  goea  a  captive  led  on  V  other  side. 
'By  GtM  they  cease ;  and,  leaning  on  the  lance, 
T^ike  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

Full  oft  the  rivala  met,  and  neither  spared 
ffis  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  hesd  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent. 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors*d ;  the  jealous  blows 
Fan  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So  deep  their  foulchions  bite,  that  every  stroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick ;  and  equal  wounds  they  gave 

and  took. 
Borne  Cm-  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Lfte  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again. 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  fiuntsb'd  lion,  issuing  from  the  woodj 
I      Boars  hardly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 
Each  daims  possession,  neither  will  obey. 
But  both  their  paws  are  futen*d  on  the  prey  ; 
Theybitc,  they  tear ;  and  while  in  vain  they  strive, 
t)ie  swains  come  armM  between,  and  both  to  dis- 
tance drive. 


At  length,  as  Fate  foredoomed,  and  all  things 
By  course  of  time  to  their  appointed  end ;     [tend 
So  when  the  Sun  to  west  was  fer  decliu'd. 
And  both  afresh  in  mortal  battle  join*d. 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite^saidy 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid : 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  th*  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  staggeHd  with  the  blow. 
And  tum'd  him  to  his  unexpected  foe ; 
Whom  with  such  force  he  struck,  he  fell'd  him 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  |olden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevaii'd  in  fight, 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  the  single  knight : 
0'erpower»d,  at  length,  they  force  h'un  to  the 

ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain^ 
His  friend  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain.* 

Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compell'd 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field ! 
And,  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyas 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

The  royal  judge,  on  his  tribunal  plac'd. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  first  to  last. 
Bad  cease  the  war;  pronouncing  from  on  high* 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply'd. 
And  round  the  royal  lists  Che  heralds  cry'd, 
"  Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride.* 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  vast  applkuse ; 
All  own  the  chief,  when  Fortune  owns  the  cause. 
Arcite  is  own'd  ev»n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conquering  Mars  insults  the  queen  of  love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd. 
And  Jove's  usurping  arras  in  Heaven  prevaii'd : 
LaugfaM  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny  ; 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky. 
But  Venus  with  dejected  eyes  appears. 
And,  weepitisr,  on  the  lists  distilled  her  tears ; 
Her  will  refused,  which  grieves  a  woman  mort. 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  cause  of  Love 

is  lost. 
Till  Saturn  said,  "  Fair  daughter,  now  be  still. 
The  blustering  fool  has  satisfy'd  his  will ; 
His  boon  is  given ;  his  knight  has  gain'd  the  day, 
But  lost  the  prize,  th*  arrears  are  yet  to  pa  v. 
Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free.** 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around. 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  Heaven  and  Earth  resound; 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  caird) 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  pall'd. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside. 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  j^feater  part  for  pride : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he.bow'd. 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 
Then,  spumng  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseue  sate  on  bis  imperial  throne ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  cast  his  eye, 
Where  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emily; 
« Then  passing  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent : 
A  sweet  regaurd  the  gracious  virgin  lent 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey, 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  she  leads  the  way): 
Just  then,  from  earth  sprung  ou't  a  flashing  fire. 
By  Plutp  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire  : 
The  startlin.;  steed  was  sc;iz'd  with  sudden  fright. 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  ca^tthe  knight: 
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Forward  he  flew,  and,  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.   - 
"Black  was  his  countenance  in. a  little  space, 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at   hand :   they  reared  him   from  the 

ground. 
And  frrai  bis  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ; 
Thep   lane'd    a  vein,   and    watchM    returning 

breath; 
It  came,  but  clogg'd  with  symptoms  of  his  death. 
The  saddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  prest, 
All  bruisM  and  m6rtify*d  his  manly  breast 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  convey 'd* 
At  length  he  wak>d,  and,  with  a  feeble  cry. 
The  word  he  first  pronounced  was  Emily. 

Mean    time   the   king,   though   inwardly  he 

moum'd, 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned. 
Attended  by  the  dhiefis  who  fought  the  field 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  compell*d). 
Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer, 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite»s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior-train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  rione  were 

slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they   cure,  and   some 

with  charms  J 
Foment  the  bndses,  and  the  pains  assuage. 
And    heal   their   inward   hurts   with   sovereign 

draughts  of  sage. 
The  king  in  person  visits  all  around. 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  diays  a  royal  feast. 
None  was  disgrac'd ;  for  falling  is  no  shame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  loss'of  £unc. 
The  venturous  knight  is  trom  the  saddle  thrown ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  Fortune,  not  bis  own : 
If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  side  adorn, 
The  victor  under  better  stars  was  bom : 
The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause. 
Nor,  overpowered  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause ; 
Unsham'd,  though  foil'd,  he  does  the  best  he  ean ; 
Force  is  of  hrutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Thus  Theseus  smiPd  on  all  with  equal  grace  ; 
And  each  was  set  according  to  his  place. 
With  ease  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts. 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the  time  expir»d. 
Well  pleased,  and  to  their  several  homes  retired. 
Mean  while  the  health  of  Arcite  still  impairs ; 
From  bad  proceeds  to  Mrorse,  and  mocks  the 

leeches'  cares;    , 
Swoln  is  his  breast^  his  inward  pains  increase, 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart. 
Corrupts,  and  theie  remains  in  spite  of  art : 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping,  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fiul : 
The  mold  of  Nature's  fi|bric  is  destroy'd. 
Her  vessels  discompos'd,  her  virtue  void : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell, 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  secret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Those  breathing  organs,  thus  within  opprest. 
With  venom  soon  distend  the  sinews  of  bis  breast. 
Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life. 
Nor  vomit's  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 


The  midmost  region  batter*d  sold  destroy'd, 
When  Nature  cannot  work,  th'  eflfect  of  Art  is  void. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 
ArcilTe  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,        [bride, 
Must  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteous 
Gain'd  hardly,  against  right,  and  unenjoy'd. 
When  'twas  declared  all  hope  of  life  was  past. 
Conscience  (that  of  all  physic  works- the  last) 
Caus'd  him  to  send  for  Emily  in  haste. 
With  her,  at  his  desire,  came  Palamon; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun. 
"  No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  1  feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart, 
For  you,  whom  best  I  love  and  value  most ; 
But  to  your  service  I  bequeath  my  ghost ; 
Which,  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty*<i> 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side ; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend : 
How  I  have  loved,  excuse  my  faultering  tongue, 
My  spirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong : 
This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die 
Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily : 
To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power, 
Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  c\u"8e  could  envious  Fortune  give, 
Than  just  to  die,  when  I^began  to  live  ! 
Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave. 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave ! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  Sun ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone ! 
This  fate  is  common  j  but  I  lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  bless'd  before  my  death. 
Farewei ;  but  take  me  d3ring  in  your  arms, 
Tis  all  1  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ;^ 
Ah  \  could  I  live  !  but  while  1  liie'tis  mine. 
I  feel  my  end  approach,  and,  thus  embrac'd, 
Am  pleas'd  to  die;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last 
Ah  !  my  sweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
1  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon; 
But  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  Love  and  proud  Ambition  have  no  bouuds. 
And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolong, 
I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong : 
For,  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life. 
Nor  he,  nor  yen,  were  guilty  of  the  strife : 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov*d ;  yet  iJl  combin'd. 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind, 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire; 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time ; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justtfy'd  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  Earth  a  more  deserving  knight* 
For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood. 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good ; 
So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  such  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire: 
Our  vow'd  affisctions  both  have  often  tryed, 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 
By  my  long  siiffering,  and  my  short  camin*n^» 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vqws  when  1  am  gone, 
Have  pity  on  the  fiuthful  Palamon." 
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This  was  hislasf ;  for  Death  came  on  amain, 

And  exercisM  below  his  jron  reign  ; 

Tbeo  upward  to  the  seat  of  life  he  yoes : 

Sense  fled  be^nre  him,  what  he  touched  he  froza : 

Yet  could  he  not  his  dosing  eyes  withdraw, 

Thoagh  less  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw ; 

So,  speechless,  for  a  little  space  he  lay ; 

Then  grasp*d  the  hand  he  held,  and  sigh'd  his 
sool  away. 
Bat  whither  went  his  soul,  let  such  relate 

Who  search  the  secrets  of  the  future  state : 

Divines  can  say  but  what  themsdves  believe ; 

Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  demonstrative : 

For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  sides  must  agree, 

And  &LEth  itsdf  be  lost  in  certainty. 

To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 

To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  diunn  the  rest. 

The  soul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 

Who  better  live  than  we,  though  less  they  know. 
In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears; 

SQent  he  wept,  ashamM  to  show  his  tears : 

Eiailia  shrieked  but  once,  and  then,  oppressed 

With  sorrow,  sunk  upon  her  lover's  breast : 

Tin  Theseus  in  his  arms  convey'd  with  care, 

Far  from  so  sad  a  sight,  the  swooning  fair. 

Twere  loss  of  time  her  sorrow  to  relate ; 

m  bears  the  sex  a  youthful  lover's  Me, 

When  just  approaching  to  the  nuptial  state : 
But,  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  an  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  last 
Tbe£u:e  of  things  is  changed,  and  Athens  now. 
That  laiKh'd  so  late,  becomes  the  scene  of  woe : 
Matroas  and  maids,  both  sexes,  every  state. 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  greater  grief  in  falling  Troy  was  seen 
For  Hector's  death ;  but  Hector  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  dust  (teform'd  their  hoary  hair. 
The  women  heat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare.  [cry, 

**  Why  woQld'st  thou  go,"  with  one  consent  they 
"  When  thou  had'stgold  enough,  and  Emily  ?" 

Theseus  himself,  who  should  have  cheer'd  the 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  same  relief.  [grief 

OU  Egeos  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known, 
And  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  fate, 
StiH  altering,  never  in  a  steady  state ; 
Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight ; 
Attentate  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night : 
"  Since  every  man  who  lives  is  bom  to  die. 
And  none  oan  boast  sincere  felicity. 
With  equal  mind  what  happens.let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond 

our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  th*  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  worid's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 
Bv^  kmgs  but  play;  and  when  their  part  is 

done. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne," 
Wkh  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfy'd, 
And  so  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseus  dyM. 
Bat  be,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  his  mind, 
A  fttiog  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find, 
Which  wei«  in  honour  of  the  dead  design'd. 
Asd,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 
(As  Love  itself  had  marked  the  spot  of  ground) 
Tbat  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  land. 
Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand : 
Tha  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires 
With  soft  complahits,  and  Mthis  hottest  fires. 
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There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part. 
And  bum  his  limbs,  where  lore  had  bum'd  Jiis 
heart 
This  once  resolv'd,  the  peasants  were  e^joia'd 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go. 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fiiel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepar'd. 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  rear'd, 
Cover'd  with  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was  laid 
The  corpse  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edg'd  within  his  right  beheld. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  coiiquer'd  fteld  : 
Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier : 
Menac'd  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  severe. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  che  knight. 
To  lie  iu  solemn  state,  a  public  sight. 
Oroans,   cries,  and  bowlings,   fill  the  orowdt^d 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  fiaoe.    [place, 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears. 
In  sable  garments,  dew'd  with  gushing  tears  : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flow'd, 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd : 
But  Kmily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  vii-gin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Perform'd  according  to  his  high  degree. 
The  steed,  that  bore  liim  living  to  the  fight. 
Was   trapp'd    with   polish'd  steel,   all    shining 

briffht. 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achiev-cments  of  the  knight 
The  riders  rode  abreast,  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held ; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  costly  quiver,  all  of  bumish'd  gold. 
The  noblest  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,  weeping,  oh  their  shoulders  bore  the  bier ; 
With  sober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often  staid, 
And  through  the  master-street  the  corpse  con- 
vey'd. 
TTie  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread. 
And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept; 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine. 
With  honey  fill'd,  and  milk,  and   mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Thjen  Palamon,  the  kinsman  of  the  slain. 
And  after  him  appear'd  the  illustrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bri^t 
With  cover'd  fire,  the  fimeral  pile  to  light 
With  high  devotion  was  the  servfoe  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagaa-honour  paid  i 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With  vigour  drawn,  must  send  the  shaft  below. 
The  bottom  was  fiill  twenty  fathom  broad, 
^Vith  crackling  straw  beneath  in  due  propor- 
tion strow'd. 
The  fabric  scem'd  a  wood  of  rising  green, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between. 
To  feed  the  flames :  the  trees  were  unctuous  fir, 
And  mountain  ash,  the  mother  of  the  spear ; 
The  mourner  yew  and  builder  oak  were  there : 
The    beech,   the    swimming    alder,    and    the 

plane, 
Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain. 
And  laurels,  which    the   gods   for  conquering 
chiiefs  ordain. 
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How  they  were  rank'c],  Flmll  rest  untold  by  me, 

With  nameless  nymphs  that  liv'd  In  every  tree ; 

Nor  how  the  Drynds,  or  the  woodland  train, 

Disherited,  ran  howling  o*er  the  plain : 

Nor  how  the.  birds  to  foreign  seats  repaired. 

Or  beasts,  that  bolted  out,  and  saw  the  forest  bar'd : 

Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghastly 

fright 
Beheld  the  sudden  Son,  a  stranger  to  the  light 

The  straw,  as  first  I  said,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chips  and  sere-wood  was  the  second  row ; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  felPd  j 
The  fourth  iiigh  stage  the  fragrant  odours  held, 
And  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  rich  array. 
In  midst  of  which,  embalmed,  the  body  lay. 
The  service  sung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  stubble  fir'd ;  the  smouldering  flames  arise : 
This  office  done,  she  sunk  upon  the  ground ; 
But  what  she  spoke,  recovered  from  her  swoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  dress ; 
But  by  themselves  the  tender  sex  may  guess. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  fast, 
Rich-jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  cast ; 
And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances 

threw, 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghost,  a  warrior^s  duei 
Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood. 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood. 
And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the 

iood. 
Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and  Arcite*s  name  they  thrice  resound ; 
Hail,  and  farewel,  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  tum'd 

again :  [shields ; 

Still  as  they  tum'd,  they  beat  their  clattering 
The  women  mix  their  cries ;  and  Clamour  fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night,  [light. 
And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  returning 
Who,  naked,  wrestled  best,  besmeared  with  oil. 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
1  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 
But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest;  the  year  was  fiilly  moum'd. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  returned : 
MTien,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent. 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament: 
Among  the  Ipws  that  pass'd,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquered  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
Reserving  homage  to  th*  Athenian  throne,  [freed  ^ 
To  wh;ch  the  sovereign  summoned  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  high. 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  call*d,  she  came ;  th^  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  rojral  maid. 
And  first  soft  whispers  through  th»  assembly  went: 
With  silent  wonder  then  they  watch'd  th*  event : 
All  hu8h*d,  the  king  arose  with  awful  grace. 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  sigh*d ;  and,  having  first  prepared 
Th'  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declar*d. 

**  The  Cause  and  Spring  of  Motion,  from  above, 
Hung  down  on  Earth  the  golden  chain  of  love : 
Great  was  th'  eflfect,  and  high  was  his  intent. 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent» 


Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound. 
And  love,  the  common  link,  the  new   creation 

crown*d. 
The  chahi  still  hokls;  for,  though  the  iformt  decay. 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
The  same  first  Mover  certain  bounds  has  placed, 
How'long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last : 
Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assiguHl 
By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind : 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may ;  for  will  is  fr«e; 
But  never  pass  th'  appointed  destiny. 
So  men  oppress'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath. 
Throw  off  the  burthen,  and  suborn  their  death. 
Then,  since  those  forms  begin,' and  have  their  end. 
On  some  unalter'd  cause  they  sure  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we ;  but  God  the  whole ; 
Who  gives  us  life  and  animating  soul : 
For  Nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give : 
He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect  we. 
Subject  to  change,  and  dififerent  in  degree ; 
Plants,  beasts,  and  man ;  and,  as  our  organs  are, 
We  more  or  less  of  his  peifection  share. 
But  by  a  long  descent,  th'  etherial  fire 
Corrupts ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire  ; 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass. 
And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass : 
This  lawth'Omniscient  Power  was  pleas><l  to  give, 
That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live  t 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains. 
The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees. 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  d^n^^es  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays. 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  threennore  decays  ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street. 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet: 
So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie. 
Forsaken  of  their  springs ;  and  leave  their  channels 

dry. 
So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  form'd,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  shelly 
And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid ; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man. 
Grudges  tneir  life,  from  whence  his  own  b^an : 
Reckless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne : 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 
Some  thus ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age  : 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 
Sunk  in  the  first,  in  battle  some  are  slain,    ' 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  stormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  } 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain*d  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain ; 
And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright^ 
Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 
When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame. 
But  serv'd  our  friends,  and  well  secur'd  our  fame; 
Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  dose. 
And  leave  no  more  for  Fortune  to  dispose : 
So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  fixture  shame,  from  sickness,  and  firom  grief: 
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Eqjojiiig  while  we  live  the  present  hour. 
And  dying  in  onr  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won : 
While  the  malicioas  world  with  enrious  tears 
Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 
Why  should  we  mourn,  that  be  so  soon  is  freed, 
Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  just,  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd. 
From  a  fcrnl  prison  to  free  air  restor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsmen  or  his  wife, 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretch'd  life  ? 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselres ;  on  him  is  lost; 
And,  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost. 
What  then  remains,  but,  after  past  ^nnoy. 
To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ?  ' 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  fd^e, 
Powess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine. 
And  in  one  point  th*  extremes  of  grief  to  join ; 
That  thence  resulting  joy  may  be  renewed, 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Than  I  propose  that  Palamon  shall  be 
Id  Aftrriage  joinM  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
For  whidh  already  I  have  gained  th^  assent 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 
Long  love  to  her  has  bomethe  &ithiul  knight. 
And  well  deserv'd,  had  Fortune  done  him  right : 
T|s  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  since  Emily 
By  Arcitc*8  death  from  former  vows  is  free : 
If  you,  ^r  sister,  ratify  th*  accord. 
And  take  him  for  your  husband  and  your  lord, 
lis  no  dishonour  to  confier  your  grace 
On  •ne  descended  from  a  royal  race : 
And  were  he  less,  yet  years  of  service  past 
From  gimteful  souls  exact  reward  at  last  t 
Pity  is  Heaven's  and  youf*s ;  nor  can  she  find 
A  throne  so  8<^  as  in  a  woman's  mind." 
He  said;  sheblnsh*d;  and,  as  o'eraw'd  by  might, 
Seem'd  to  give  Theseus  what  she  gave  the  knight. 
%en  turning  to  the  Theban  thus  he  said ; 
"  Small  arguments  are  needful  to  persuade 
Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ;" 
And  speaking  thus,  he  gave  Emilia's  hand. 
SmiFd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight ; 
And  bless>d  with  nuptial  bliss  the  sweet   labo- 
rious night. 
Eros,  and  Anteros,  on  either  side,  [bride ; 

One  flr*d  the  brid^room,  and  one  warm'd  the 
And  long-attending  Hymen,  from  above, 
ShowerVi  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
Afl  of  a  tenour  was  their  after-life. 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domestic  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  rqxrae,  and  kindness  undecetv'cl. 
Thos  Hoaven,  beyond  the  compass  of  his  thought. 
Sent  him  the  blessii^  he  so  dearly  bought 

So  may  the  queen  of  love  long  duty  bless. 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  same  success. 


THE  COCK  AND  THE  FOX: 

OR  THE  TALE  OF  THE  NUN'S  PRIEST. 

TiiiK  liv»d,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow,  somewfaat  old,  and  veiy  poor  i 


Deep  in  her  cell  her  cottage  lonely  stood. 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  oh  whom  my  tale  I  found. 
Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  gnnind, 
A  simple  sober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ; 
And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  ewe  call'd  MalUe,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour-window  stuck  with  herbs  around, 
Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strew'd  the  ground. 
A  maple-dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made ; 
For  no  delicious  morsel  pass'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat : 
No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  mt^t : 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure ; 
Or,  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure.        , 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped. 
And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed : 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out. 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinder'd  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content; 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant. 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year. 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  chear : 
Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (b\it  first  she  sktmm'd  her 
And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals,     [bowls) 
On  holy  days  an  egg^  or  two  at  most ; 
But  her  ambition  never  reach'd  to  roast. 

A  3rard  she  had  with  pales  enclosed  about. 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homestead,  liv'd,  without  a  peer. 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer; 
So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  sooner  than  the  nwttin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung: 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  twas  one  at  night 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-rcd  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  waU ; 
His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  uails,  like  silver  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  bumish'd  gold. 
This  gentie  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life. 
Six  misses  had,  besides  his  lawful  wife ; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  though  ne'er  so  good. 
Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesli  and  blood. 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side  ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  show'd  them  near  ^Uy'd. 
But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more. 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before : 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
'Tis  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation. 
Some  lines  have  been  maintain'd  by  this  alone, 
Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this,  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart  s 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play. 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day : 
And  she,  that  vras  not  only  passing  fair. 
But  was  withal  discreet,  tnd  debonair, 
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HesolT*d  the  passive  doctrine  to  (ulfil, 
Though  loth ;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  a£^le  and  kind. 
According  as  their  marriage  tow  did  bind» 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  enjoined : 
Ev'o  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old^  they  say. 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  ben  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walked,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  com. 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne. 
But,  oh !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
*'  Solus  cum  sola,"  then  was  all  his  note. 
-  >'or  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  binls  of  parts    [arts. 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  leara  the  liberal 
^  It  happHl,  that,  perching  on  the  parlour^ieam 
Xmidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn;  and  sigh*d,  and  groan'd  so  fiist. 
As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  last 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  hpw  he  cry'd 
For  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  sore  agthast 
She  peck'd  and  pulPd,  and  waken'd  him  at  last 
"  Dear  heart,"  said  she,  "  for  love  of  Heaven, 

declare  ^ 

Your  pain,  and  msikfi  me  partner  of  your  care. 
You  groan,  sir,  ever  since  the  moraing-light. 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  spright" 

**  And  madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer, 
"  Never  was  shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear, 
Ev»n  stilll  ran  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet 
For  such. a  djream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  1  fear  my  body  wiU  be  shent : 
It  bodes  I  shall  hav&>wars  and  woeful  strife. 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast. 
That  in  our  yard  1  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
I'hat  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow  ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
Tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black,  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs : 
The  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout. 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes. 
That  yet  mcthinks  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat. 
And  lay  if,  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat" 

•*  Now  fy  for  shame,"  quoth  she,  "  by  Heaven 
above. 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight. 
He  must  he  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night: 
Our  sex  desires  a  husband  or  a  friend. 
Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend ; 
Wise,  hardy,  secret,  liberal  of  his  purse : 
A  fuol  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse : 
Ko  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  baffled  knight 
How  dar'st  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar*st  not  light  ? 
How  dar'st  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  aifear'd  ? 
Hast  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  hast  a  beard  ? 

'*  If  aught  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divin'd. 
They  signify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Gaien  I  have  read. 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 


From  rising  fumes  of  indigeited  food. 

And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood : 

And  sure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright. 

These  foolish  fancies  you  have  had  to-night 

Are  certain  symptoms  (in  the  canting  style) 

Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 

This  yellow  gall,  that  in  your  stomach  floats, 

Engenders  aU  these  visionary  thoughts. 

When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  brad 

Of  flames,  and  all  the  fiunily  of  red  | 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beasts,  in  sleep  we  view. 

For  humours  are  distinguish'd  by  their  hue. 

From  hence  we  dream  6f  wars  and  warlike  things. 

And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  wings. 

Choler  adust  congeals  our  blood  with  fear. 

Then  black  bulls  toss  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 

In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound. 

With  rheums  oppressed  we  sink,  in  rivers  drown'd. 

'  *  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  oonchide  my  theme. 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wise. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground. 
With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound. 
And  purge  th^peccant  humours  that  abound. 
I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease. 
And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damn'd  doctor's  fees. 

"  Two  sovereign  herbs  which  1  by  practice 
know. 
And  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow)  ; 
On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 
*  Of  yellow  choler,  aud  of  melancholy : 
You  must  both  purge  and  vomit ;  but  obey. 
And  for  the  love  of  Heaven. make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  <;ompIexion  join. 
Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign  j 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame. 
Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefeod) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  some  unthnely  end : 
And  therefore,  sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above. 
Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love. 
These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spur^, 
And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf  or  two. 
All  which  within  our  3rard  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
Your  fiither^s  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

"  Madam,"  quothhe,  "grammercyfor  yourcare. 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare : 
Tis  trae,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 
And  (as  you  say)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  th*  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he. 
Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  fore- 
bode; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  said  it :  but  some  modem  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  srhool. 

"  Believe  me,  madam,  morning dreans  foreshow 
Th'  event  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe : 
Some  troths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  try'd, 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest 
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'*  Two  friends  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent. 
On  some  far  pilgrim^e  together  went. 
It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  Sun  was  down. 
They  just  arriv'd  by  twilight  at  a  town : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull, 
Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground. 
And  bat  one  sorry  bed  was  to  be  found : 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone. 

"  So  were  they  forc»d  to  part ;  one  stayM  behind. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find : 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood. 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abrocuL 
Twas  in  a  &rther  yard  without  ^  door ; 
Bat,  ibr  bis  ease,  well  litter*d  was  the  floor. 

'*  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
Sopine  be  snor'd ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night. 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appear'd  before  his  sight. 
Who,  with  a  ghastly  lodL  and  doleful  cry. 
Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  1  die : 
Arise,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain. 
Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.^ 

"  RousM  from  his  rest,  he  waken'd  in  a  start, 
Shivering  with  horrour,  and  with  aching  heart, 
At  length  to  core  himself  by  reason  tries ; 
lis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  ? 
So  thinking,  chai^d  his  side,  and  clos'dfais  eyes. 
His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again : 

•  The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain :' 
Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appeared 
Pale,  naked,  pierc'd  with  wounds,  with  blood  be- 

smeai'd: 
Thrice  w^m'd,  *  Awake,  said  he ;  relief  is  late, 
The  deed  is  done ;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
Avake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise : 
Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way. 
For  by  that  passage  they  my  corpse  convey : 
My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laikl,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung : 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry; 
For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold,  1  die  r 
Tben  sbow*d  his  griesly  wound :  and  last  he  drew 
A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu.' 

"  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 
And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  hostinquiriqg  more. 
Was  auswer'd  that  his  guest  was  gone  before : 

*  Muttering,  he  went,  said  he,  by^mOming-light, 
And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
This  rais'd  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
Became  all  hostsare  of  an  evil  kind, 

-  And  oft  to  share  the  spoils  with  rol]i>ers  joid*d. 

"  His  dream   conifirm'd   his  thought:    with 
troubled  look 
Stiai^t  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carry'd  compost  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretch'd  his  throat. 
And  cry*d  oat  murder  with  a  3relling  note. 
'  My  murder'd  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead. 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head. 
Ye  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense. 
On  you  1  call,  to  punish  this  offence.' 

"  The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  space. 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throng'd  the 
place; 


All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  the  ground. 
And  in  the  dung  the  marder'd  body  found ; 
Though  breathless,  warm,  and  reeking  from  the 

wound. 
€kH>d  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time. 
But  tardy  Justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels :    [heels : 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the 
Fresh  from  the  feet,  as  in  the  present  case,     * 
The  criminals  are  seiz'd  upon  the  place : 
Carter  and  host  confronted  fece  to  fece. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  engines  they  distend  their  toHui»d  joints : 
So  was  confession  forCd,  ih' offence  was  known. 
And  public  justice  on  th'  ofiienders  done. 

'*  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
Induced  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main. 
Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  suppl3r'd. 
Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide. 
Full  feirly  situate  on  a  havcn*s  side ; 
One  evening  it  befell,  that  looking  out. 
The  wind  they  long  had  wish'd  was  come  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  rest ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  mom  continued,  both  resolv'd  to  sail. 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  bireak  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  stood  frowning  at  his  side : 
Who  wam*d  him  for  his  safety  to  provide. 
Nor  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  sbide. 
'  I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  stay;        ^ 
Trust  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day. 
And  Death  unhop'd  attends  the  watery  way.' 

'*  The  vision  said :  and  vanish'd  from  his  sight : 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright : 
Then  puU'd  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  dealared 
What  in  his  slamber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smil'd  scornful,  and  with  proud,  con* 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt         [tempt 
<  Stay,  who  will  stay :  for  me  np  fears  restrain, 
Who  follow  Mercuiry  the  god  of  gain  ; 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fency  seems, 
I  wait  not,  I,  till  you  hare  better  ^reams. 
Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  Fancy  makes  ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes : 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings : 
Light  fames  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad : 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad ; 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  see. 
That  neither  were,  nbr  are,  nor  e*er  can  be. 
Sometimes  foi*gotten  things  long  cast  beliind 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse^s  legends  are  for  truths  receiv*d. 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  bdiev'd. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehearse  a  former  play. 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day  ; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey.. 
In  short,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piec6» 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  absurd,  or  less : 
You,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone ; 
Whate'er  1  get  this  vbyage  is  my  own.' 

"Thus  while -he  spoke,  he  heard  the  shouting 
crew 
That  caU'd  aboard,  and  took  his  last  adieu. 
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The  yessel  went  before  a  merry  gale, 
And  for  quick  passage  put  oti  every  sail : 
B\it  when  least  fear'd,  and  ev'n  in  open  day. 
The  mischief  overtook  her  in  the  way : 
Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  1  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind, 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent ; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went : 
Her  fellow  ships  fipom  for  her  loss  de8cry*d ; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  were  safe  beside. 

**  By  this  example  you  are  taught  again, 
That  dreams  and  visions  are  not  always  vain : 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  still  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  shall  make  the  former  out. 

Kenelm  the  son  of  Kenulph,  Mercians  king, 
Whose  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  srng, 
Wam*d  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befel ; 
All  circumstances  to  hi^  nurse  he  told 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  seven  years  old) : 
The  dream  with  horrour  heard,  the  good  old  wife 
From  treason  counseled  him  to  guard  his  life ; 
But  close  to  keep  the  secret  in  his  mind. 
For  a  boy's  vision  small  belief  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promise  bound,  obeyed. 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murder  long  delayed : 
By  ^uenda  slain,  he  fell  before  bis  time, 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister^s  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bede, 
I^Tiich  at  your  better  leisure  you  may  read, 

'*  Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  £ftm*d  event : 
Dictions  makes,  but  after  makes  replies. 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophesies. 

**  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ. 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vision  did  forget, 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  re- 
peat. 
Not  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand, 
Who  by  a  dream  enslaved  th*  Egyptian  land. 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold. 
When,  ibr  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  sold. 
Nor  must  th'  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
Nor  he  whose  dream  presagM  his  hanging  lot. 

*'  And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee, 
Rais'd  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree  ? 
The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy*d ; 
Well  was  he  wam'd  from  battle  to  refrain. 
Bat  men  to  death  decreed  are  wam'd  in  vain : 
He  dar*d  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe'  was 
slain. 

"  Much  more  I  know,  which  1  fbrbear  to  speak. 
For  see  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break ; 
Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like. 
They  only  serve  to  make  the  well-man  sick : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,'  but  seldom  takes : 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good : 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all. 
With  every  work  of  Apothecary's  hall. 
These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  swear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  lace, 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace : 
So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as,  when  I  spy 
The  acarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 


While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight. 

While  thou  art  mine,  and  1  am  thy  delight, 

AH  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 

For' true  it  is,  as  in  principio, 

Mulier  est  hominis  confusio. 

Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 

That  woman  is  to  man  his  sovereign  bliss. 

For  when  by  night  1  feel  your  tender  sidie. 

Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride, 

Yet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  mind, 

That  all  my  boding  cares  are  cast  behind ; 

And  ev*n  already  I  forget  my  dream :" 

He  said,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 

For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  spring. 

The  thrush  to  whistle,  and  the  lark  to  sing. 

Then  crowing  clapp*d  his  wings,  th*  appointed  call. 

To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr*d  the  door. 
And  Chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  showed  he  scomAd  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the  yard  he  spum'd  the  ground. 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
Then  often  feather'd  her  with  wanton  play, 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  eri  prime  of  day  i 
And  took  by  turns  and  gave  so  much  delight. 
Her  sisters  pin»d  with  envy  at  the  sight. 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  scarcely,  deign*d  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swagger'd  like.a  lord  about  his  hall. 
And  bis  seven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

ATwas  now  the  month  in  which  the  world  began 
( If  March  bdield  the  first  created  man) : 
And  since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  Sun, 
In  Aries,  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  run ; 
When  casting  up  his  eyes  against  the  light. 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour,  he  measured  right  | 
And  told  more  truly  than  th*  Ephemeris : 
For  Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannot  miss. 

Thus  numbering  times  and  seasons  in  his  breast. 
His  Second  crowing  the  third  hour  confessed. 
Then  turning,  said  to  Partlet,  **  See',  my  dear. 
How  lavish  Nature  has  adomNl  the  year ; 
How  the.  pale  primrose  and  blue  violet  spring. 
And  birds  essay  their  throats,  disused  to  sing : 
All  these  are  ours ;  and  1  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me : 
An  unfledged  creature,  of  a  lumpish  firama. 
Endowed  with  fewer  partioles  of  flame : 
Our  dames  sit  scouring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  Nature's  works  admire  i 
And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  delight  abound. 
Than,  since  I  was  an  egg,  1  ever  found.** 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chantidecr  shall  wisk 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss : 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below  ; 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dr^s  is  rUn, 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall : 
The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake. 
As  Tristraii  is,  and  Launcelotof  the  lake : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  book  of  martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox,  full-fraught  witii  seeming  sanctity. 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  Devil,  wo«ikl  lie^ 
Who  looked  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer  ^ 
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This  pious  cheat,  that  never  suck^  the  blood, 
Norchew*d  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  when  he  cou*d ; 
Had  passM  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring 

wood: 
And  musing  long.  Whom  next  to  circumrent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent : 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast. 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  hu  taste. 

The  plot  contriv'd,  before  the  break  of  day. 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 

way; 
The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground : 
Yet,  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  oonceaPd  his  wily  head ; 
Then  sculk'd  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time, 
(As  murderers  use)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

0  hjrpocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy, 

0  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy ; 
O  Tile  subverter  of  the  Gallic  reign. 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemaign  I 

0  Chamticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Bidst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower : 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadsl  believed  thy  dream, 
And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute: 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute :  [sees, 

Some  cleriLS  maintain,  tHat  Heaven  at  first  fore- 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees. 
If  this  be  so,  then  prescienoe  binds  the  wiH, 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill ; 
For  what  he  first  foresaw,  he  must  oidain. 
Or  its  eternal  prescience  may  be  vain : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prescience  had  not  been. 
For  first,  or  last,  he's  author  of  the  sin. 
And  who  says  that,  let  the  blaspheming  man 
Say  #orse  ev^  of  the  Devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  Power  be  just 
To  punish  man,  who  sins  because  he  must  ? 
Or,  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us;  but  first  decreed? 

1  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Austin  oai^; 
If  prescience  can  detcnoine  actions  so 
That  we  must  do,  because  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that,  fordmowing,  yet  our  choice^  is  free. 
Not  forc'd  to  sin  by  strict  necessity ; 

This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call. 
Another  sort  there  is  conditional. 
The  first  to  binds  the  will,  that  things  fpreknown 
By  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 
Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar. 
Content  to  work,  in  prospect  of  the  shore ; 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  constrain'd  before. 
That  other  does  not  liberty  constrain. 
But  man  may  either  act,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  forced  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  wilL 
Freedom  was  first  bestowed  on  human  race, 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place. 
If  he  couldmake  such  agents  wholly  free, 

1  not  dispute,  the  point's  too  high  for  me ; 

For  Heaven's  unfiithom*d  power  what  man  can 

sound, 
Or  put  to  his  Omnipotence  a  bound  ? 
He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  agree ; 
That  image  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be. 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin. 


1  wave,  for  fear  of  splitting  on  a  rode* 

The  tale  1 1^  is  only  of  a  cock, 

Whp  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 

For  womtfli^with  a  mischief  to  their  kind, 

Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 

A  woman's  counsel  brought  us  first  to  woe. 

And  made  her  man  his  Paradise  forego. 

Where  at  heart's  ease  he  lived ;  and  might  hav« 

As  free  from  sorrow  as  be  was  from  sin.         [been 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do. 

That,  bom  to  folly,  they  presum'd  tg  know. 

And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  } 

But  I  myself  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  sufiering  is  the  best, 
'TIS  dangerous  to  disturb  an  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound. 
The  Wifo  of  Bath  would  throw  them  to  the  ground; 
These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  thiqk  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  Sun, 
Breast' high  in  sand :  her  sisters,  in  a  row, 
Enjoy'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea : 
And  so  befell,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye, 
Among  the  coleworts,  on  a  butterfly. 
He  saw  &lse  Re3naard  where  he  lay  full  low : 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow : 
.Butcry'd,  **  Cock,  cock!"  and  gave  a  sudden  start. 
As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart; 
For  birds  and  beasts,  inform'd  by  Nature,  know 
Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe.  . 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunn'd  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  fidse  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  skill ; 
'*  1  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  **  I  not  offend ; 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  } 
I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov'd  and  honoured  you  so  long : 
Stay,  gentle  sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm. 
For  on  my  soul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 
To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess : 
Far  be  frxmi  Reynard  so  pro^e  a  thought. 
But  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard 
The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard; 
A  song  that  would  have  cbarm'd  th'  infernal  gods. 
And  banish'd  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes ; 
Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere, 
So  much  the  hynm  had  plcas'd  the  tyrant's  car,  . 
The  wife  had  been  detain'd,  to  keep  the  husband 
there.  , 

"My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you : 
He,  with  your  laidy-mother,  (whom  Heaven  rest) 
Has  often  grac'd  my  house,  and  been  my  guest: 
To  view  his  living  features,  does  me  good ; 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  fiunily. 

**  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may. 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  tha 
One  like  your  &tlier  for  a  filver  sound.      [ground 
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So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter-day. 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way. 
And  thoaght  they  heard  the  merry  oigan  play. 
And  he,  to  raise  his  voipe  with  ar^  care, 
(What  Fill  not  heaux  attempt  to  please  ^e  fiur  ?)' 
On  tiptoe  dtood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretchM  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length : 
And  while  he  strained  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes, 
That  the  sonud  striving  through  the  narrow  throat. 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer; 
Not  Maro*s  Muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  Tieavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a 

swan. 
Your  ancestors  proceed  from  rdce  divine: 
From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line; 
Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alarms, 
That  ev»n  the  priests  were  not  excusM  from  arms. 

**  Besides,  a£unous  monk  of  modem  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhy  Jies, 
That  of  a  parish- priest  the  son  and  heir, 
(When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
Afironted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lamM  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind ; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  faither  was  disgraced. 
And  in  his  benefice  another  plac'd. 
Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me, 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  saint  Charity ; 
Makehills  and  dales,  and  Earth  and  Heaven  rejoice, 
And  emulate  your  iather*8  angel  voice." 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  tiie  truth  descry, 
So  was  he  ravished  with  this  flattery : 
So  much  the  more,  as,  from  a  little  elf, 
He  bad^a  high  opinion  of  himself ; 
Thoagh  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  aJl  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  raised  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes. 
Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There's  many  a  Rejrnard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  received  with  more  regard 
And  listen^  to,  than  modest  Truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapped  his  wings ; 
Then  stretch'd  bis  neck,  and  wink'd  with  botii  his 

•yes, 
Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympic  prize. 
But,  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynaid  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  the 

throat. 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  soiwht  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood  ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
pf  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none. 
Alas,  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state. 
Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cast ! 
|n  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood, 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good; 
Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he. 
In  Libra  raised,  oppos'd  the  same  degree: 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power, 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  mom  he  dreamt  this  direfiil  dream. 
Cross  to  the  wortliy  native,  in  his  scheme  f 


Ah  blissful  Venus,  goddess  of  delight, 
How  eould'st  thou  sufier  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day  to  fedl  by  foe  oppress'd, 
Thewight  of  all  the  world  who  serVdthee  best } 
Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Oaufride,  who  could'st  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain, 
Why  had  notl  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart. 
To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain  ; , 
For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  slain. 

Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  sent  to  Heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  toss*d  on  high  his  burnished  blade. 
And  oflfer^d  Priam  to  his  father's  shade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  ma4^ 
Fair  Partlet  first,  when  he  was  borne  from  sight. 
With  sovereign  shrieks  bewail'd  her  captive  knights 
Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife. 
When  Asdrubal,  her  husband,  lost  his  llf^,  . 
When  she  beheld  the  smouldcrhig  flames  ascend. 
And  all  the^Punic  glories  at  an  end : 
Willing  into  the  fires  she  plung'd  her  head. 
With  greater  ease  than  others  seek  their  bed. 
Not  more  aghast  the  matrons  of  renown, 
When  tyrant  Nero  bumM  th*  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downial'in  a  doleful  cry, 
For  which  their  guiltless  lords  were  doom'd  to  die* 

Now  to  my  story  I  return  agaiu : 
The  trembling  widow,  apd  her  daughters  twain. 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horrour  heard, ' 
Of  .those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard ; 
And,  starting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  sight, 
How  Reynaid  to  the  forest-took  his  flight. 
And  cross  his  back,  as  in  triumphant  scora. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  house  was  borne. 

"  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox !"  was  all  the  cry  ;. 
Out  from  his  house  ran  every  neighbour  nigh : 
The  vicar  first,  and  after  him  the  crew 
With  foriLs  and  staves,  the  felon  to  pursue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band^ 
And  Malkin,  with  her  distaff  in  her  hand ; 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs. 
In  panic  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs ; 
With  many  a  deadly  gmnt  and  doleful  squeak 
Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  breaKt 
The  shouts  of  men,  the  wpmen  in  dismay. 
With  shrieks  augment  the  terrour  of  the  day, 
The  ducks,  that  heard  the  proclamation  cry'd, 
And  fear*d  a  persecution  might  betide, 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take» 
Obscure  in  rushes  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geese  fly  o*er  the  bam ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swanns,^ 
Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  so  loud  a  shout ; 
Not  when  with  English  hate  they  did  pursue 
A  Frenchman,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew : 
Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  one  and  all ; 
And  echoes  boundtxl  back  from  Fox*s  hall : 
Earth  seem'd  to  sink  beneath,  and  Heaven  above 

to  fell. 
Witii  might  and  main  they  chac'd  the  murderou«, 

fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  infhited  box. 
To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds,    » 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
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Vie  aptire  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  bis 

breath, 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  Death ; 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought,' 
And  Fearsvpply'd  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
"  Your's  is  the  prize,  victorious  prince,»»  said  he, 
"  ITie  ricar  my  defeat,  a]Kl  all  the  village  see. 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
*    Call  back  their  mungril  curs,  and  cease  their  cry, 
See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh. 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die, 
He  shall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 

**  lis  weU  advis'd,  iu  feith  it  shaU  be  done  j»» 
l%is  Reynard  said :  but,  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke ; 
Then  streteh'd  his  feather'd  fens  with  all  his  might. 
And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  wing'd  his  flight; 
Whom  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  OBrs*d  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  fill*d; 
Shame  for  his  fblly,  sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ; 
Yet,  mastering  both,  th'  artiflcer  of  lies 
Renews  th'  assault,  and  his  hist  baftery  tries. 

"  Though  1,"  said  he,  "  did  ne'er  in  thought 
ofiend. 
How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend  t 
Th' appearance  is  against  me,  1  confess 
Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress : 
You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 
May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 
And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright : 
This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
Tboi^,  Heaven  can  witness,  with  no  bad  intent : 
I  prastis'd  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  fear. 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Pcrc*d  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence. 
Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offisnoe. 
Descend;  so  help  me  Jove  as  you  shall  find 
ThatReynard  comes  of  no  dissehabling  kind." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock ;  "but  1  beshrewusboth, 
'  If  Lb^ieve  a  saint  upon  his  oath : 
An  honest  man  may  take  a  knavc^s  advice. 
Bat  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Once  waAk'd  is  well  bewar'd ;  not  flattering  lies 
Shall  sooth  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes. 
And  open  month,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
WhoUindfoId  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserved  to  swim  ?" 
"  Better,  sir  cock,  let  all  contention  cease, 
"  Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  **  let  us  treat  of 

peace." 
**  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanticleer ; 
"  But,  with  yonr  fiivour,  I  will  treat  it  here: 
And,  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
Tjis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt" 

THE  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fiible  yon  th'  effect  may  see 
Of  negligence  and  fond  credulity : 
And  learn  beside  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  |,  dare  not  say ; 
Bat  rare  he  kskm  it  was  a  pleasing  way, 
Sound  senae,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 


And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find. 

That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  join'd; 

So  take  the  com,  and  leave  the  chaff' behind. 


*      THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF: 
OR  TUB  LADY  IN  THE  ARBOUS. 

A  VISION. 

Now,  turning  from  the  wintery  signs,  the  Sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  lltun  had  run. 
And,  whirling  up  the  skies,  bis  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers. 
To  glad  the  ground,  and- paint  the  fields  with 

flowers : 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  £urus  ^r. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  Hfe,  and  doubt  to  clothe  th« 

year: 
Till  gentle  heat,  and  soft  reputed  rains. 
Make  the  green  blood  to  dauce  within  their  veins: 
Then,  at  their  call  embolden'd,  out  they  come. 
And  swell  the  germs,  and  burst  the  narrow  room  ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  display. 
Salute  the  welcome  Sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair. 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th*  unwholesoma 

air: 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  song. 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  Months 

along. 
In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay. 
And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away^ 
I  tum'd  my  weary'd  side,  but  still  in  vain. 
Though  full  of  youthfiil  health,  and  void  of  pain : 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  Love  had  never  enter'd  in  my  breast  { 
I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true,  % 

Much  joy  had  dry'd  away  the  balmy  dew: 
Seas  would  be  pools,  without  the  brushing  air,     . 
To  curl  the  waves :  and  sure  some  little  cai^ 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 
When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung, 
Scorning  the  scomer  Sleep,  fix)m  bed  I  sprung; 
And,  dressing,  by  the  Moon,  in  loose  array. 
Passed  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day, 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  ftincy  led  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  iu  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood ;  ■ 

Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree 
At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree. 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Streteh'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace. 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  frt)m  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing* 
Both  eyes  and  ears  receiv'd  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  desire ; 
And  li&ten'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  hef  heavenly  voice  to  sing| 
And  wantdfl  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 
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Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way, 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay ; 
In  narrow  mazes  oft  It  seem*d  to  meet, 
And  look'd  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet 
Wandering  I  walk'd  alone,  for  still  methought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought : 
At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood. 
The  sacred  receptacle  of  the  wood :  [green, 

This  place  unmark'd,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen : 
And,  sei2'd  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz*d  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting 

sight. 
•Twas  bench*d  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  seen. 
The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green  : 
The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass ; 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay ; 
And  all  arpund  the  shades  defended  it  from  day : 
For  sycamores  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 
And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The  sycamore  and  flowers  were  mix*d  with  green. 
That  Nature  seem'd  to  vary  the  delight; 
And  satisfy'd  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 
The  master  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  &iry  lands,  and  built  for  Oberon; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew. 
They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew ; 
No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tel  I : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 
Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade ; 
The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  ho  foreign  eye 
The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy : 
But  all  that  pass'd  without  with  eas^  was  seen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twas  border*d  with  a  field  j  and  some  was  plain 
With  grass,  and  some  was  8ow*d  with  rising  grain. 
That  (now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
1  look'd  and  look'd,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  filPd  my  sight : 
And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath, 
Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 
Nor  sullen  discontent,  nor  anxious  care, 
Ev'n  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there : 
But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 
For  this  sweet  place  conld  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  1  mus'd,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show. 
And  ftiU  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough : 
^  A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gawdy  pride 
'  Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  side  to  side. 
Still  pecking  as  she  pass'd ;  and  still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  8uck*d  the  dew: 
^^uffic'd  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat. 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  such  as  soothed  my  soul,  and  pleas'd  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  try'd. 
When  she  1  sought,  the  nightingale  reply'd : 
So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung. 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung : 
And  1  so  ravish'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But,  all  o^er-power'd  with  ecstasy  of  bliss. 
Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise; 


At  length  I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  bower. 

Searched  eveiy  tree,  and  pry^d  on  every  flower. 

If  any-where  by  chance  I  might  espy, 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody : 

For  still  methought  she  sung  not  far  away : 

At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 

Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 

Full  in  a  line  against  her  opposite; 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd; 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoined. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song): 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wisb'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove. 
Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  passed. 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  last 
My  sight,  and  smell,  and  hearing  were  employM, 
And  ail  three  senses  in  full  gust  ei^jojr'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  workl  unknown: 
Pleasures  which  no  where  else  were  to  be  found. 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground. 

Thus  while  1  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  suddenly  1  heard  th'  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  th'  enchanted  ground : 
An  host  of  saints  it  seem*d,  so  ftUl  the  qnire; 
As  if  the  bless'd  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind: 
A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell, 
Seduc»d  the  sons  of  Jleaven  to  rebet 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charmmg  grace. 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase : 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 
In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around : 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same;  and  purfled 

o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp :  their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edg>d,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain  x 
High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  gracHl 
With  chaplets  gnen,  on  their  fair  foreheads  plac'ii. 
Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more ; 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore : 
These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were 

dress'd, 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 
They  danced  around :  but  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ;  [queen. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  mark'd  their  foy&t&gu.' 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace ; 
Her  servant's  eyes  were  fix*d  upon  her  face. 
And,  as  she  mov»d  or  tum*d,  her  motions  view»d. 
Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  ttx)d  the  ground  with  greater  gxlbos. 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  &ce  ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest,  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show : 
A  branch  of  agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command);. 
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AdrairM,  ador*d  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 

For  wberesoe'er  she  tum'd  her  finoe,  they  bowM  : 

And  as  she  dancV),  a  roundelay  she  sung. 

In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young : 

She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear, 

The  &WI1S  came  scudding  firom  the  groves  to 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear.  [hear : 

At  every  close  she  noade,  th'  atteuding  throng 

KeplyVl,  and  bore  the  burthen  of  the  song : 

So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note,, 

It  seem'd  the  music  melted  in  the  throat     i  < 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danc'd, 
They  to  the  mkldle  of  the  mead  advanc'd, 
Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made^ 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 
Cerjoy'd  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near. 
But  somewhat  aw'd,  1  shook  with  holy  fear ;     . 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  excel. 
Not  long  1  had  observ'd,  when  from  ahr 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war  ; 
The  ne^:faing  coursers,  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  scmnding  trumps  that  seem*d  to  tear  the 

sky: 
I  saw  soon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move. 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train. 
That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upbn  the  plain : 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o*er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly. 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky. 
So  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet. 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

To  tell  their  costly  fomiture  were  long. 
The  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  song : 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store. 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  1  can,  I  will ;  before  the  rest 
Thetrampets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dress'd : 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  dmpleU  green  of  cerrial-oak  werecrowu'd; 
And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  displayed  at  large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Brottd  were  the  banners,  andof  snowy  hue,- 
A  purer  wd>  the  silk-worm  never  drew. 
The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 
Next  these  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train 
la  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mix'd  with  gold. 
And  garlands  green  arouud  their  temples  rolPd ; 
Rich  crowns  were   on   their   rojral   scutcheons 

pbCd, 
VQ*h  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd : 
And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made. 
So  these  in  habits  were  alike  array'd ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a  row. 
The  pursuivants  came  next,  iu  numbcor  more ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore: 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  tro^  they  led^ 
With  each  an  oakeu  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  succeed, 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed  : 
In  ^Iden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  witii  gold. 


Their  surcoats  of  whit^  ermin  fur  were  made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cast  a  glittering 

shade; 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the  same ; 
The  golden  ^inge  ev'n  set  the  ground  on  flame. 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  assigned. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind  : 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, ' 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore : 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device ; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price,  i 

The  second  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  comel-wood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  steel,  and  polish'd  bright. 
Like  to  their  lords  their  equipage  was  saen. 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands 

green.  [shield. 

And  after  these  came,  arm'd  with  spear  and 
An  host  so  great,  as  cover'd  all  the  field. 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  stem,  and  firm  against  the  wind. 
Some  in  their  hands,  beside  the  luice  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  branches  for  their  mystic  emblems  took, 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofty  sound. 
Drawn    in    two   lines    adverse    they   wheel'd 

around. 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground. 
Among  themselves  the  tumey  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  rang'd  on  either  side. 
Then  tum*d  their  horses  heads,  and  man  to  man^ 
And  siped  to  steed  oppos'd,  the  justs  began. 
They  Tightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest. 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  press'd : 
They  met     I,  sitting  at  my  ease,  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  fleM. 
Some  broke  their  spears,  some  tumbled   horse 

and  man. 
And  round  the  field  the  lighten'd  coursers  ran. 
,  An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  sway 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day : 
At  length  the  ninfe  (who  still  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  tu  shameful  fight  compell^ 
And  with  resistless  force  o'er-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fiune,  when  finished  was  the  fight, 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  wariike  train. 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  assembly  they  advanCd, 
Who  near  the  secret  aihour  sung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  measures  at  the  sight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open  arms  embrac'd  her  chotan 

knight. 
Amid  the  plain  a  spreading  laurel  stood, 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood : 
That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the 

heat: 
Her  leafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread. 
So  near  the  clouds  was  heraspiring  head. 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  thera : 
And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far 
Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintery  war, 
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From  Heaven's  inclemency  here  fonxiA  reti^at, 
Enjoy'd  the  cool,  and  shann*d  the  scorching  heat: 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease  abide ; 
And  every  knight  a  l9,dy  by  his  side : 
The  trunk  itself  such  odours  did  bequeath, 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  common 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,,approaching,  paid 
Theirhomage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made : 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade. 
These  rites  perform'd,  their  pleasures  they  pursue, 
With  song  of  love,  and  mix  with  pleasures  new  ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame. 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field, 
And  a  firesh  object  of  delight  beheld  : 
For  fVom  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
Kew  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  appeared  ; 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mix'd,  a  jolly  band. 
But  all  on  foot  they  march'd,  and  Imnd  in  hand. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen 
Of  Florence   satin,    flowered   with   white    and 

green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin. 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row ; 
And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen. 
That  gratifyM  the  view  with  cheerful  green : 
Their  chapIetA  of  their  ladies  colours  were, 
ComposM  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shin- 
ing hair.     • 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  play'd^ 
All  in  their  master's  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wose 
The  chaplcts  white  and  red  theitr  ladies  boi^ 
Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy's  noisy  band. 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching 

hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way ; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage 

made. 
And  due  obeisance  to  the  daisy  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play, 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  vi  relay  : 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burthen  of  the  song,  '*  The  daisy  is  so  swert.^ 
**  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,"  when  she  begun, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  concert  ahd  the  voice  so  charmed  my  ear. 
And  sooth'd  my  soul,  that  it  was  Heaven  to  !.car. 
But  soon  their  pleasure  pass'd :  at  noon  of  day, 
The  Sun  with  sultry  beams  b^an  to  play : 
Not'Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  poisonous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky: 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flowers  (their  beauty 

fled) 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes,  and  hung  the  head ; 
And,riverdup  with  beat,  lay  dying  in  their  bsd. 
The  ladies  gasp*d,  and  scarcely  could  respire ; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd ;  and  knew  not 

where 
To  run  for  shelter,  for  no  shade  was  near ; 
^  And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
'  Pour'd  down  a  storm  of  rattling  hail  and  rain ; 


And   lightning   flash'd   betwixt:  the  field,  and 

flowers. 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  showers. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh, 
Bare  to  the  weather,  and  the  wintery  sky,. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan. 
And  through  their  thin  array  received  the  rain ; 
While  those  in  white,  protected  by  the  tree, 
Saw  pass<  in  vain   th'  assault,  and   stood  from 

danger  free. 
But  as  compassion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds, 
Whenx;ea8'd  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the  winds, 
Displeas'd  at  what,  not  suffering,  they  had  seen, 
They  went  to  cheer  the  fhction  of  the  green : 
The  queen  in  white  array,  before  her  band, 
Salutinsr,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand ;     I 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  with  courtly  grace. 
And  with  behaviour  sweet,  their  foes  embrace  : 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow, 
"  Fair  sister,  1  have  sufier'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refteshing  bower." 
That  other  answered  with  a  lowly  look. 
And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  Sun  had  borne,  and  beating  ram. 
Like  courtesy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white,       [knight. 
Each  dame  a  dame  feceiv'd,  and  every  knight  a 
The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  invsude 
The  neighbouring  forests,  where  the  justs  were 

made, 
And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 
A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire 
They  warm'd  their  fkt>zen  feet,  and  dry'd  their 

wet  attire. 
Refresh»d  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gathered  from  the  ground 
They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 
made,  [skins  they  laid  : 

Which  on  their  sun-burnt  cheeks  and  their  cbapt 
Then  sought  green  sallads,  which  they  bade  them 
A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat  [eat. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast. 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flower  her  guest : 
When  lo,  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain,      [train. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  arbour  plac'd. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  passM : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distinguish'd  by  their  colours,  white  and  green  ; 
The  vanqnish'd  party  with  the  victors  join*d. 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  tljt 

mind. 
Mean  time  the  minstrels  play'd  on  either  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy»d : 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour. 
And  reached  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower.  * 

The  Sim  was  set ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky : 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  th'  ensuing  May, 
Fled  iiim  her  laurel  shade,  and  wingM  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  queen  array*d  in  white; 
And,  hopping,  sat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  beat> 
Had  chang'd  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat, 
Audi  hid  in  bushes,  'scap'd  the  bitter  shower, 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  lady  of  the  flower  j 
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And  either  fongster  holding  out  their  thcoati. 
And  foldingr  up  their  wings,  renewVl  their  notes  : 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
Tbejr  only  had  rehears'd,  to  sing  by  night : 
Tbe  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
Tbej  danc'd  by  star-light  and  the  ii;iendly  Moon : 
Aod  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
Sopply'd  with  steeds  the  lady  of  the  green. 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
Tbe  Moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  knojr 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show, 
I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And,  as  my  &ir  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Who  cios'd  the  rear,  and  softly  pac>d  along. 
Repeating  to  herself  tbe  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclined, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind. 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day, 
Wtshix^  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May. 
*'  Great  thanks,  my  daoghter,*'with  a  gracjousbow, 
She  said ;  aiid  I,  who  much  desir'd  to.know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  speak : 
"  Madam,  might  1  presume  and  not  offend, 
So  may  the  stars  and  shining  Moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel, 
And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  listed  fields 

sowelL" 
To  this  the  dame  reply'd :  "  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show : 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold. 
Were  human  bodies  once,  and  cloth'd  with  earthly 

mold. 
Our  souls,  not  jret  prepar'd  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
We  prmleg'd  in  sunshine  may  appear: 
With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day. 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  flight  alone. 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  Moon : 
But  when  tbe  mom  arises,  none  are  found ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round. 
And  if  he  finds  a  &iry  lag  in  light. 
He  drhres  the  wcetch  before,  and  lashes  into 

night. 
"  All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  hare  a  larger  space 
Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race  s 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  oar  fairy  bowers. 
And  ev'n  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 
Know  figurther ;  every  lady  clotb'd  in  white. 
Aid,  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight. 
Are  servants  to  tbe  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence;  and  1  myself  am  one. 
Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,  and  crown*d  with  radiant  gold  ? 
Tbe  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 
Diana  calTd,  the  queen  of  chastity  s 
And,  for  tbe  spotless  name  of  maid  she  bears. 
That  agnuscastns  in  her  hand  appear^;  - 
And  aU  her  train,  with  leafy  chapleU  crown'd. 
Were  formiblam'd  virginity  renowned ;. 
But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 
Who  hear  thoae  holy  branches  in  their  h^d : 
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The  knights  adom*d  with  laurel  crowns  are  they, 
Whom  death  nor  danger  never  could  dismay. 
Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey : 
AVho,  whilip  they  liv»d,  in  deeds  of  arms  excelPd, 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held. 
But  those,  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealousy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  tbe  woodbine  bear. 
As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were." 

"  But  what  are  those,"  said  I,  "  th*  unconquer'd 

nine. 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  ar- 
mour shine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
Of  ladies  dresa'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain  ? 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree. 
And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree  ?»• 
*<  Just  is  your  suit,  &ir  daughter,"  said  the 

dame: 
"  Those  laurel'd  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame ; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  calPd  of  different  rites. 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Christian 

knights. 
These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field. 
As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  held, 
And  all  iu  deeds  of  chivalry  excell'd ; 
Their  temples  wreath'd  with  leaves,  that  still 

renew ; 
For  dcathlesaJaurel  irthe  victor's  due ;  , 

Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain: 
For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply» 
Emblems  of  valour  and  of  victory. 
Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 
Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence. 
In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  prince  : 
ITnchang'd  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  true. 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unsUtn'd, 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtained. 
And  well  repaid  the  honours  which  they  gain'd. 
The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  Caesar  worn, 
And  still  they  Caesar's  successors  adorn : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  inunortality. 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  buy.** 
**  One  doubt  remains,**  said  I,  **  the  dames  in 

green. 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ?" 
"  Flora  conunands,"  said  she,  <*  those  nymphs 

and  knights. 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights; 
Who  n^er  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights, the  ladies  all  untrue: 
Who,  nurs'd  in  idleness,  and  train'd  in  courts, 
Pass'd  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports, 
Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on,  unseen. 
And  wither'd  (like  the  storm)  the  freshhess  of 

their  green. 
These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour, 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  should  persevere. 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were; 
Continue,and  proceed  in  honour's  fisir  Career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay ; 
From  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their  way. 
For  this  with  golden  spurs  tbechiefis  are  grac'd. 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their  haste; 
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For  this  with  lastir.g  lavifis  thehr  brows  flre  bound ; 

For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labour  qrown'd, 

Which  beers  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  ftdis  to 

ground: 
From  winter  winds  it  snifers  no  decay» 
For  ever  fresh  and  fiur,  and  every  month  is  May. 
ET'n  when  Hit  vital  sap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  bead  is  hid  in  mow  5 
The  life  is  ia  the  lei^,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  fidling  snow  appears  the  streaky  green. 
Not  to  the  flower,  which  Isists  for  little  space, 
A  short-liv'd  good,  and-an  uncertain  grace; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driven, 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  ii^uries  of  Heaven. 
Propped  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  s^ ; 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made. 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are 

decayed.** 
-    With  humble  words,  the  wisest  I  could  frame. 
And  proferr'd  service,  I  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  g^race,  Bjne  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made 
Of  m3rstic  truth,  in  febles  first  conveyed, 
.Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flowftr  I  would  obey  ? 
Ichosetheleitf;  she  smiPd  with  sober  chear, 
And  wish'd  me  feir  adventure  for  the  year, 
And  gave  me  charms  and  ^t^s,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence : 
**  But  I,'*  said  she,  **  my  fellows  must  pursue. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view." 

We  parted  thus;  I  homeward  sped  my  way, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day:    [May. 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  about  the 
Then,  late  refreshed  with  sleep,  I  rose  to  write 
The  vfsionaiy  vigils  of  the  night : 
Blush,  as  thou  may'st,  my  Little  Book,  with  shame, 
Ifor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame ; 
For  such  thy  Maker  ehose :  and  so  designed 
Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 
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In  daytf  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne. 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  blown ; 
.  The  king  of  elf^  and  little  fairy  queen 
GamboPd  on  heaths,  and  danc'd  on  every  green ; 
And  iHiere  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round. 
The  grass  unbidden  t<^  and  marfc'd  the  gromd : 
Kor  darkling  did  they  glance,  the  silver  light 
Of  Phoebe  serv'd  to  guide  their  steps  aright. 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleas*d,  prolong   the 

night. 
Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  fVill  she  played. 
Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they  stay'd, 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands 

convey'd. 
>bove  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear. 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabboths  here. 
And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  revel*d  half 

the  year. 
I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  bwain 
Kotorning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  never  hope  to  se ^  the  nightly  trains 
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In  vain  the  d&iry  now' with  mint  IS  ^ressM, 

The  dairy-maid  expects  no  feiry  guest 

To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast' 

She  sighs,  and  shalEes  her  empty  vshoes  in  vain. 

No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain : 

For  priests,  with  prajrers  and  other  goodly  geer, 

Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear; 

And  where  they  play*d  their  merry  pranks  before. 

Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor : 

And  fnars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  ran. 

Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun. 

Resort  to  fermers  rich,  and  bless  their  balls. 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls :    * 

This  makes  the  fairy  quires  forsake  the  place. 

When  once  'tis  hallowM  with  the  rites  of  grace: 

But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have  bees, 

The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen, 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green. 

With  gown  tuck'd  up,  to  wakes,   for  Snndajr 

next; 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  h  is  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  betwixt 
From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village  fines. 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near : 
For  by  some  Imycock,  or  some  shady  thorn. 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even  song  and  mom. 

It  so  befet  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happen'd,  as  be  rode,  a  damsel  gay 
In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way  1 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  ejCf 
So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  her  pastms  high : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  likes  her  feoe. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire. 
By  force  accomplish'd  his  obscene  desire : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespy'd. 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cryM: 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight. 
But  seiz'd,  and  pinion'd  brought  to  court  tiie 
knight 

Then  courts  of^kings  were  held  in  high  renova, 
Ere  uMde  the  common  brothels  of  the  town :  - 
There,  vii^n»  honourable  vows  reoeiv'd, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  livM : 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave. 
No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave : 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauch'd  the  stare. 

Now  what  should  Arthnr  do?     He  lov'd  tbe 
knight,  • 

But  sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  rtgbt : 
Mov'd  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  conunon  cry, 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  ravisher  to  die. 
But  feir  Geneura  rose  in  his  defence. 
And  prayed  so  hard  for  mercyfrom  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  th'^oflender  gave. 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save : 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve. 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  fbrlov^; 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  dose  debate 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dissembled  hate) 
If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fiUe. 
At  last  agreed  they  call'd  him  by -consent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parHament 
And  the  fair  speakp  rising  from  the  chair, 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  tbe  house  declare 
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«  Sr  kni^it,  thou^  I  have  ask'd  thy  life,  yet 
sdU 
Thy  destiny  depends  upon  my  will : 
Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  theb  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mold. 
And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold,    ^ 
I  grant  thee  life;  reserving  stiU  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  1  see  my  hour : 
Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 
Sfiall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand. 
1^  question,  whose  solution  I  require. 
Is,  What  the  sex  of  women  mostdesire? 
Id  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife ; 
Bevaxe;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life. 
Yet  (lest,  surpris*d,  unknowing  what  to  say, 
Tbon  damn  thyse]f)we  give  thee  fiirther  day : 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
Aad  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'st  the  skilL 
But,  not  to  hold  our  profler  tum'd  in  scorn. 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return ; 
Ihat  at  the  time  prefixM  thou  sbalt  obey. 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  Hay." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command ; 
But  well  be  knew  twas  bootless  to  withstand : 
Ihe  terms  accepted  as  the  feir  ordain, 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again. 
And  promi3*d  answer  at  the  day  a^ign'd. 
The  best,  with  Heaven's  assistance,  he  could  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent. 
Misdoubting  mud),  and  fearful  of  th*  event. 
Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  points  find. 
At  was  not  jet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thiis  on  he  went ;  still  anxio<is  more  and  more, 
Ask*d  all  be  met»  and  knock'd  at  every  door; 
Hnquir'd  of  men;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  best. 
They  answered  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  please  herself,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  fbr  wealth,  another  was  for  place : 
Crones,  old  and  ugly,  wishM  a  better  face. 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  sport  a-bed. 
Some  said  the  sex  were  pleased  with  handsome  lies, 
And  some  gross  flattery  lov'd  without  disguise : 
"  Tmth  isy^nys  one,  "  he  seldom  foils  to  win 
Who  flatters  well ;  for  that's  our  darling  sin ; 
Bat  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind, 
Wm  work  ev*n  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 
One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free: 
Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions,  all  their  own. 
And  nncontrol'd  to  give  account  to  none. 
Somewishahnsband-fbol;  but  such  are  curst. 
For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the  worst : 
All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and  wise. 
Nor  sihould  our  spouses  see,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
For  IboU  ^11  prate ;  and  though  they  want  the  wit 
To  find  dose  foults,  yet  open  blots  will  hit : 
TboBgh  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their  tongue, 
For  woman-kind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  sooae  men  say  that  great  delight  have  we, 
To  be  for  truth  extoll'd,  and  secrecy : 
And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell ; 
Aad  not  our  husbands  counsels  to  reveal. 
Bat  that's  a  feble :  for  our  sex  is  frail, 
loTtiyting  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 


Like  leaky  sieves  no  secrets  we  can  hold : 
Witness  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

**  Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears. 
By  Phoebus  was  endow'd  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  couceal'd. 
As  monarchs  vices  must  not  be  reveal'd. 
For  fear  the  people  have  them  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind : 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  Heaven  their  title  springs, 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting  kings. 
This  Midas  knew :  and  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  bis  wife  his  ears  of  state : 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit. 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlou^i  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went. 
And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  hod.  sent : 
But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal, 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth, 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath)' 
The  royal  malady  should  rest  unknown, 
Both  for  her  husband's  honour  and  her  own; 
But  ne'ertheless  she  pin'd  with  discontent ; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 
The  thi^g  she  knew  she  was  obli^'d  to  hide; 
By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  ty'd  ; 
But  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  dy'd. 
iMth  to  betray  a  husba^  and  a  prince, 
But  she  must  burst,  or  blab;  and  no  pretence 
Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 
A  marshy  ground  commodiously  was  near, 
lliither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear. 
Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  th  ing, 
That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Thus  full  <^  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 
Qrip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent ; 
Arriv'dj  by  pure  necessity  compell'd. 
On  her  majestic  marrow-bones  she  kneel'd  : 
Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head. 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed, 
'  To  thee  alone,  O  Lake,'  she  said,  *  I  tell, 
(And,  as  thy  queen,   command   thee  to  cop* 

ceal): 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  husband  wears  , 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears. 
Now  I  have  eas'd  my  bosom  of  the  pain. 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again.' 

"  Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  effect  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale :  The  knight  with  heavy  cheer,     • 
Wandering  in  vain,  had  now  e.ousum'd  the  year : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt. 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out. 
But  home  he  must,  and,  as  th'  award  had  been, 
Yield  np  his  body  cautive  to  the  queen.  * 

In  this  despairing^state  lie  haptto  ride. 
As  Fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side : 
Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horrour  stood. 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood  s. 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  Moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round,  • 
That  featly  footing  seem'd  to  skim  the  ground': 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they  wero. 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest. 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  least. 
Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his  request. 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trice  were  vani^'d  out  of  view. 
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'*  One  only  hag  remain'ii  :^ut  fouler  far 
Than  gprfindaine  apes  in  Indian  forests  are ; 
Against  a  wither'd  oak  she  leanM  her  weight, 
Propp'd  on  her  trusty  staff,  not  half  upright. 
And  dropped  an  aukward  court'sy  to  the  knight. 
.  Then  said,  *  What  makes  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  a  g^ide,  and  this  no  beaten  road } 
Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  hope  to  find, 
Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
'the  last  I  guess;  and  if  I  read  aright. 
Those  df  our  sex  are  bound  to  serve  a  knight; 
Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  assuage. 
Then  tell  your  pain;  for  wisdom  is  in  age.' 

**  To  this  the  knight:  *  Good  mother,  would 
-    you  know 
The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
Unless  I  tp|l  what  women  most  desire. 
Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  essay, 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodness,  or  for  pay; 
Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice. 
Ask  what  you  please,  and  1  will  pay  the  price: 
The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  shall  rest 
Well  satisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  Best' 

*  Plight  me  thy  faith,*  jquoth  she,  *  that  what  I  ask, 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  thy  task. 

That  thou  shalt  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand ; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  seal  it  on  my  hand ; 
1  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life,  [wife.' 

Thy  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  and 

"  More  words  there  needed  not  to  move  the 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight  [knight, 
■  With  that  she  spread  a  mantle  on  the  ground, 
And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  the  way, 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  <^  day ; 
His  horse  should  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  said  :  with  fory  they  b^;an  to  ride. 
He  on  the  midst,  the  beldam  at  his  side. 
The  horse,  what  devil  drove  I  cannot  tell. 
But  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  informed  the  knight, 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  ari^t 

"  To  court  they  came ;  the  news  was  quickly 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head.  [spread 

The  female  senate  was  assembled  soon, 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  of  the  town ' 
The  queen  sate  lord  chief  justice  of  the  ball. 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal, 
^e  knight  appeared ;  and  silence  they  proclaim : 
Then  first  the  culprit  answer'd  to  his  name : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desired. 

"  Th'  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  the  way, 
And  by  his  counsel  oi^er'd  what  to  say, 
Thus  bold  began :  *  My  lady  liq^,'  said  he, 

*  What  all  your  aex  desire  is  sovereii^ty. 
The  wife  affects  her  husband  to  command: 
All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and  land. 
The  maids  are  mistresses  ev'n  in  their  name; 
And  of  their  servants  folldomimbn  claun. 
Thisj  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 

A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway, 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  slaves,  obey.' 
There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife. 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserv'd  his  life. 
jBv'n  fair  Qeneura,  with  a  blush,  confessed 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the  best. 

'*  Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen: 
Ami,  revM-enc«  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen. 


<  My  liege,*  said  she,  *  before  tiie  court  arise* 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  eyea. 
To  gprant  my  jtist  request:  'twas  I  who  taught 
The  knight  tifus  answer,  and  inspir'd  his  thought. 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  most  albct. 
But  first  1  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath) 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  shoukl  desire  ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire: 
My  promise  is  fulfill'd :  I  sav'd  his  life. 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife.* 
The  knight  wasask'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny;. 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply* 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws^ 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent,  to  brothers  <^the  bar) 
Cry'd  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight. 

**  In  vain  he  sigh'd,  and  oft  with  tears  deair'd. 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  requir'd. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note : 
The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretch'd  her 
In  vain  he  proffer'd  sil  his'goods,  to  save    [throat. 
His  body  destin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rgects  the  pelf  with  socnm  ; 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. . 
'  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,'  said  she, 
'  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor. 
Yet  never  witl  I  break  the  faith  I  swore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life. 
And  1  thy  lovin;?  and  obedient  wife.' 

**  *  My  love  !  nay  ratlier  my  damnation  thou,'* 
Said  he :  '  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow  ; 
The  fiend  thy  sire  hath  sent  thee  from  bdow. 
Else  how  could'st  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know  ? 
Avant,  old  witch,  fori  renounce  thy  bed  : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed.* 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounc'd  against  the 

knight; 
So  was  he  marry 'd  in  his  own  despite: 
And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  1  do  him  Inrong, 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  song  : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  dJa-mort^ 
And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  court. 
To  bed  they  went,  the  brid^rropm  and  the  bride : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  ty'd  : 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roll'd  and  wriggled  further  off  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side. 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  and  oryM, 
*  When  you  my  ravish'd  predecessor  saw. 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  straw; 
Had  you  been  such,  you  might  have  'sci^cl  Uttt 

law. 
Is  this  the  custom  of  king  Arthur's  court  ? 
Are  all  round-table  knights  of  such  a  sort  ? 
Remember  I  am  she  who  sav'd  your  life. 
Your  loving,  lawfol,  and  complying  wife : 
Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour. 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employ»d  my  power. 
In  time  of  need,  I  was  your  faithfol  friend  ; 
Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will,  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  'tis  much  unkind  | 
What  Fury  has  possess'd  your  alteHd  xnittdir 
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T1mi»  on  my  veddtiig-night  without  pretence- 
Cone  tarn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade  ; 
Nune  but  my  fonlt,  amends  shall  soon  be  made." 
'Amends  !  nay  that's  impossible,'  said  he; 
'  What  change  of  age  or  ugliness  can  be  ? 
Or,  eoald  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  fiice, 
Tboo  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race, 
Tbat  never  knight  was  match'd  with  such  dis- 
grace. 
What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side, 
When,  if  I  turn,  1  turn  to  such  a  bnde  ?' 
'  And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  so  sore  ?' 

*  And  what  the  devil  could'st  thou  wish  me  more  ?' 
'  Ah,  Benedicite,*  reply'd  the  crone  : 

*  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  apply'd, 

Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  : 

Bat,  for  you  say  a  loi^  descended  race. 

And  weaitb,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place, 

Make  gentlenien,  aind  that  your  high  degree 

Is  nmch  dispamg'd  to  be  match'd  with  me ; 

Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 

Is  b«t  a  glittering  and  &llacions  good : 

llie  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 

Is  fill'd  with   inborn  worth,  unborrow'd  from  his 

kind. 
The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid  ; 
Tbeo  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow } 
Staoe  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow. 
We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  strive. 
Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 
Tour  ancestors,  who  puff  your  mind  with  pride, 
And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  ty'd. 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance ; 
For  virtae  oomes  not  by  inheritance, 
if  foa  tralineate  from  your  fother's  mind. 
What  are  yoa  dse  but  of  a  bastard-kind  ? 
Do,  as  yonr  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourtelf  theic  son. 
^  frther  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace ; 
A  Bother  c<»nes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 
i  graadf ire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood; 
Aod  seldom  three  descents  continue  good. 
'Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Oiold  never  villanize  his  father's  fiune : 
Bat,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line 
Would  like  the  Sun  even  in  descending  shine ; 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house, 
B«t»ixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus  ; 
If  vou  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain. 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain : 
^QT,  till  the  foel  perish,  can  decay. 
By  Nature  fbrm>d  on  things  combustible  to  prey. 
^<Kh  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 
With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed: 
The  bftJtornipb  die  good,  and  leaves  behind 
^  tnceci  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
The  father  sinks  wiUiin  his  son,  we  see, 
Aod  often  rises  in  the  third  degree  ; 
W  better  lock  a  better  mother  give. 
Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 
Sach  ss  our  atoms  wer^  even  such  are  we. 
Or  call  it  chance,  or  strong  necessity: 

,  T^  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  is  free. 

!  Aid  thos  it  needs  must  be :  for  seed  ooEtfoiu'd 
Lets  iato  nature's  work  th'  imperfect  kind  ; 

I  Btt  fre,  th*  enlivener  of  the  general  frame, 

I  Is  one,  iuopesitioa  still  the  same. 

I 


Its  principle  is  in  itself :  while  oars 
Works,as  confederates  war,  with  mingled  powers  ^ 
Or  man  or  woman,  whichsoever  fails  : 
And,  ofl,  the  vigour  of  the  worse  prevails. 
Ether  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 
And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends. 
And  the  &ir  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends : 
The  line  is  gone  ;  no  longer  duke  or  eari  ; 
But,  by  himself  d^jaded,  turns  a  churL 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known. 
And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  descending 

down. 
If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine ; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  what  I  said  before  is  plainly  show'd. 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  firom  God  : 
Nor  Icfl  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tullius  rose, 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the  first  Romans  diose : 
Fabricius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe. 
Whose  noble  hands  had  exercis'd  the  plough. 
From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  I  thus  conclude. 
That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude. 
Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  fiither  of  a  generous  race : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 
In  Virtue  cloath'd,  pi  cast  the  rags  of  Sin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time' 
When  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 
Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate : 
Which  he,  who  had  the  world  at  his  dispose. 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 
Philosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing. 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find. 
But  the  base  miser  starves  amidst  his  store. 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  still  at  more. 
Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor. 
The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief. 
Has  not  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thlet 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood : 
Vet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought  i 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence. 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives. 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives ; 
For  ev'n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  myself,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choose, 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refhse. 
If  we  firom  wealth  to  poverty  descend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  fnend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  fbr  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue  ; 
Nor  jealoQsy,  the  bane  of  marry'd  life. 
Shall  haunt  yon  fbr  a  wither'd  homely  wifis  ; 
For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree. 
Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 

**  *  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  wordly  bent, 
I'U  do  my  best  to  further  your  content. 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dbpose. 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  cboose^ 
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WodM  you  I  should  be  still  deformed  and  old, 
Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  behold  ; 
On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 
A  care  fill,  tender,  and  obedient  wife. 
In  all  I  can,  contribute  to  your  case. 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought,  displease  ? 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair. 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  share? 
Temptations  are  in  beahty,  and  in  youth, 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  wei.ih  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss,  . 
And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fall  amiss.' 
"  Sore  sigh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon 
heard; 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear*d ; 
And  thus  reply 'd  :  *  My  lady  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wise  conduct  I  resign  my  life : 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  understand* 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request, 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  best ; 
Your's  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  please : 
And  let  your  subject  servant  take  his  ease.' 
,  "  *  Then  thus  in  peace,'  quoth  she,  *  concludes 

the  strife, 
Since  I  am  tum'd  the  husband,  you  the  wife : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gainM,  I  will  resign  ; 
Forgive  if  I  have  said  or  done  amiss. 
And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss  : 
I  promised  you  but  one  content  to  share. 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nuptial  quarrf'l  shall  disturb  your  case ; 
The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try; 
But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye.> 
Ho  look'd,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair. 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  tum'd,  and  seiz'd  her  ivory  ann  ; 
And  like  Pygmalion  found  the  statue  watm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  storm  of  kisses  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  embraced. 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last : 
One  shunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen. 

"  And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led  ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  young  husbands  fresh  in 

bed ; 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can. 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man  ; 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their  lives, 
Who  will  not  well  be  governed  by  their  wives.** 


CHARACTER  OP  A  GOOD  PARSON. 

A  Parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim-train  ; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  m^. 
His  eyes  diffiis'd  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  was  in  his  race. 
Rich  was  his  soul,  thout^  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  God  had  cloth'd  his  own  ambassador. 
For  such,  on  Earth,  his  bless'd  Redeemer  bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  seem'd;  and  well  might  last 
To  six^more,  but  that  be  HtM  too  fest ; 


Refin'd  himself  to  soul,  to  caib  the  sense  ; 

And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 

Yet,  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see  : 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity : 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

"^Vith  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd  ; 

Though  harsh  the  ptecept,  yd^the  people  charmML 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  hig^. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky: 

And  ofl  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears^ 

(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) 

For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 

His  l3rre ;  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  : 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe  ;  and  soften'd  all  be 

spoke. 
He  preachM  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  pains  of 

Hell, 
And  wam'd  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal  ; 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the.law  ; 
And  forc'd  himself  to  drive;  but  lov'd  to  draw. 
For  Fear  but  freezes  minds  :  but  Love,  like  heat. 
Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat. 
To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  pre- 

par'd; 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  Mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  c1<nk  Away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly : 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear  ; 
The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The.  tithes,  his  parish  fVeely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  curs'd  wfth  bell  ^nd  bookl 
\yith  patience  bearing  wrong;  but  ofiering  none  ; 
Since  every  man  is  fipee  to  lose  his  own. 
The  countiy  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who grudge  their  dues,  and  love  tol)e  behind) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,   pinch*d    the 

more. 
And  prais'd  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  faipish'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare  i 
For  mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  wouM  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord  ; 
Nothmg  was  theirs ;  but  all  the  puUic  store: 
Intrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  shouM  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief^ 
He  judg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thieC. 

Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  close 
In    streets,    bi)t   here   and  there  a  stragglii 

house ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request. 
To  serve  the  sick  ;  to  succour  the  distressed : 
Tempting,  on  foot^  alone,  without  affiright. 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night. 

All  this,  the  good  old  man  performed  alone. 
Nor  spar'd  his  pains  ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  ^aure  ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold. 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold. 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and  day; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeem'd  the  prey? 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 
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The  proud  be  ttm%  ihe  penitent  he  cbear*d : 
Nor  to  oebuke  the  rich  offender  teafd. 
His  preacbing   moch,   but   more  his   practice 

,  wrou^t, 
(A  Ixring  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught) 
Forithis  by  rules  serere  his  life  he  squarM : 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  be  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  Heaven,  who  bear  the  Ood  im- 

pi^8*d): 
Bat  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  uncleani 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust. 
Well  may  the  baser  br^s  contract  a  rust 

The  prelate,  for  his  holy  lifie  he  priz'd ; 
Ine  wordly  ponp  of  prelacy  despised. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show ; 
Nor  was  bis  kingdom  of  the  world  belgw. 
Fatience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind. 
These  marks  of  duureh  and  churchmen  he  de- 

tign*d, 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  erovm  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn : 
In  purple  be  was  crucified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree, 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  thos^  of  Zebedee. 

^ot  faftit  be  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  fother  holds  a  double  reign,        [plain. 
Tbe  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher  must  be 

Such   was  the  jsaint;  who  shone  with  every 
grace, 
Reflecting,  Moses  like,  his  Maker's  foce. 
God  saw-  his  image  lively  was  expressed  ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  bless'd. 

The  tempter  saw  him  too  with  envious  eye; 
Andy  as  ^n  Job,  demanded  leave  to  tiy. 


He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  depos'd. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  clos'd. 

This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest 
withstood: 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard,  unconstrain'd,  resigned  the  throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  bis  own  : 
The  title  stood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest^  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside. 
Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  try'd. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was,  by  a  flattering  priest,  invented  since  ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
Btt  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play,      [dart 
'The  people's  right  remains ;  let  those  who 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  join'd  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might,  and  often  did;  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought;  but  little  spoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  he 
stretch'd: 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preach'd. 
Still  chearful ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  follow'd  ;*  lov'd'by  most,  admir'd  by  alL 
With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  reliev'd ; 
And  gave  the  charitfes  himself  receiv'd. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify'd  the  more. 
Because  he  show'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be 
poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  ^y,  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  wh&t  the  rest  in  orders  were : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright. 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 
l^gbt. 


■Wl 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  BOCCACE. 


,    SIGlSMOmA  AND  OUJSCAMDO. 

WBiLB  Norman  Tancied  in  Salerno  reign'd, 
Tbe  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd ; 
Till,  tuni'd  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days. 
He  lost  tbe  lustre  of  his  former  praise ; 
Aad  from  tiie  brigbt  meridian  where  he  stood. 
Descending;,  dipp'd  his  bands  in  lovers'  blood. 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  fovour  long  posses^'d, 
Yet  was  with  one  foir  daugbtei  only  bless'd. 


And  bless'd  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone : 
But  oh  i  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  ! 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight. 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight  t 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear ; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 
For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delayed 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maidy 
As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 
Of  what  wa^  bis,  and  claiming  all  her  heart.  . 
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At  length,  as  public  decency  required, 
Aud  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desir'd^ 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people^s  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent* 
So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  lover's  side, 
And  made  almost  in  his  despite  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime 
Of  youth,  her  lord'expir'd  before  his  time ; 
And  to  her  father's  cotut  in  little  space 
Restored  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place ; 
More  lov*d,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and  wise, 
The  worshiped  idol  of  her  iatl^*s  eyes, 
Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed, 
And  had  morewitbeside  than  women  need,  [mind, 

Youth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amorous 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclined  : 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  bdiind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant. 
Her  sire  left  unsupply'd  her  only  want ; 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride, 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would  hide. 

ResolvM  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time. 
And  yet  to  please  herself  without  a  crime, 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  mind. 
To  him  in  holynuptiak  to  bety*d, 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  otie  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  Nature  orown*d. 
Of  gentle  blood ;  but  one  whose  niggard  Fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate ; 
Guiscard  his  name  was  call'd,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  conoeaPd, 
And  with  those  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth ;  and  e>'ery  day  increas'd 
The  raging  fires  that  bum'd  within  hfr  breast ; 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  her  acts  attend. 
And  what  his  fbrtune  wanted,  hers  could  mend ; 
Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way. 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey  j 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  were  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met  5 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  survey*d 
One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid  : 
Not  well  assur'd,'while  doubtful  hopes  he  nurs'd, 
A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart. 
In  public,  though  their  passion  wanted  speech, 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each  5 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  deny'd  j 
But  all  those  wants  ingenious  Love  supply^d.    . 
Th*  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part. 
Inspires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen. 
Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 
Bu    n  the  concave  had  enclosed  a  note ; 
With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Toas'd  to  her  love,  in  presence  of  the  court; 
**  Take  it,''8he8aid ;  "  and  when  your  needs  require. 
This  little  |>rand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire.** 
He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divin'd 
The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  design'd  : 
But  when-retir'd,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  viewed  hk  present^  that  he  found  the  prize. 


Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  icoiivey*d 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd 
By  some  felse  confident,  or  fiavourite  niaid. 
The  (jime,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ: 
But,  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  beat 
To  put  k  out  of  laymen's  power  at  least ; 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepared  a  priest. 

Ouiscard  (her  secret  purpose  understood) 
With  joy  prepar'd  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolved  to  spare. 
But  use  the  means  appointed  b)r  the  fiur. 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense : 
The  work  it  seem'd  of  some  suspicious  prince. 
Who,  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  might. 
From  public  justice  wouki  secure  his  flight 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way. 
Reached  ev'n  the  room  in  whidi  the  t]rrant  lay. 
Fit  for  his  purpose,  on  a  lower  floor. 
He  lodg'd,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door; 
From  whence,  by  stairs  descending  to  the  ground. 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown       [known. 
With  brambles,  chpak'd  by  time,  and  now  un- 
A  rift  there  was,  which  from  the  mountain's  height 
Conveyed  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whose  use,  though  lost  to  feme, 
Wa«  now  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  dame ; 
The  cavern  only  to  her  father  known. 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  Love  recalled  it  to  her  labouring  breast. 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heaven  designed 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
1  heir  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  th'  invention  found. 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  ground. 
That  way,  the  tyrant  had  reserv'd,  to  fly     [nigh. 
Pursuing  heat,  now  serv'd  to  bring  two  lovers 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key. 
Bold  by  desire,  explor'd  the  secret  way; 
Now  try'd  'the  stairs,  and,  wading  thitMigb  the 

night, 
Search'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  ezplain'd, 
Th'  instructed  youth  might  compass  what  re* 

main'd; 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path,  disus'd,  was  out  of  mind  : 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copse  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplex'd  with  thorns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew ; 
And,  thus  provided,  search'd  the  brake  aroundy 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus,  all  prepar'd,  the  promis'd  hour  arrir'd 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  oontriv'd : 
With  Love  to  friend,  th'  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent 
The  conscious  priest,  who  ikras  subom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  poftem  door; 
The  maids  in  disfunt  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  th'  invited  guest 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  tnm'd  the  key; 
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At  onee  invaded  liim  with  ril  he^  charms, 
And  the  ficst  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms : 
The  leathern  outside,  boisterous  as  it  was, 
Oare  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace  : 
On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 
Thtt  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to  speak. 
The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law; 
And  mutter'd  Cut  the  matrimony  o'er, 
For  fear  committed  sin  should  get  before. 
His  work  perfonn'd,  be  left  the  pair  alone, 
Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon ; 
His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 
What  thoughts  he  had  beseems  me  not  to  say; 
Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts 
away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full  de- 
light: 
Twms  restiesfl  rage,  and  tempest  all  the  night; 
For  greedy  Love  each  moment  would  employ. 
And  grudg*d  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

Hins  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun. 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on. 
The  stealth  itself  did  appetite  restore. 
And  look'd  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleas*d  the  more. 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way. 
The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key : 
Lore  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoy'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloy'd. 

But  as  extremes  are  short*  of  iU  and  good. 
And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  their  flood ; 
So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy. 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  lov*d,  and  whose  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  his  ftur  daughter's  daily  sight. 
Of  custom,  when  his  state  afiairs  were  done. 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone  ; , 
And,  as  a  Blither's  privilege  allow'd, 
Wi^out  attendance  of  th*  officious  crowd. 

It  happened  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  try*d  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way, 
Ihe  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakefol  eyes. 
And  Ibrc'd  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise : 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care, 
&  sought  tht  conversation  of  the  fair ; 
Bst  with  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone, 
In  diady  walks  the  scorching  heat  to  shun : 
He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess. 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness. 
That  seiz'd  his  eyes;  and  slumber, which  forgot 
When  cali'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought 
From  light  retired,  behind  his  daugliter's  bed. 
Be  for  approaching  sleep  composed  bis  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  designed. 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd ; 
"Hie  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen. 
As  if  he  had  contrived  to  lie  unseen : 
This  jcover'd  with  an  artificial  night. 
Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  seal'd  bis  si^it. 

With  Heaven  averse,  in  this  iU-omen'd  hour 
Wss  Guiscaid  summon'd  to  the  secret  bower. 
And  the  foir  n3rmph,  with  expectation  fir'd, 
From  her  attending  damsels  was  retired : 
For,  true  to  love,  she  measured  time  so  right. 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  defight 
Tbe  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor. 
She  left  behind,  and,  locking  every  door. 
Thought  aU  secure ;  but  little  did  she  kpow, 
BHndtoberfote,abe  had  eodosHl  her  foe. 


Attending  Quiscard,  in  his  leathern  flrock. 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice-repeated  knock  c 
Thrice  with  a  dolefbl  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presag'd  their  fate. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight  they  haste. 
And,  {^anting  in  each  other's  arms  embracM, 
Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  freight. 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weight 

The  sudden  bound  awak*d  the  sleeping  sire. 
And  show'd  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view 
The  love  discovered,  and  the  lover  knew : 
He  would  have  cry'd;  but  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amazement  tyed  his  tongue,  and  stopped  th* 

attempt 
Th*  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declared. 
But  now  he  stood  collected,  and  prepar'd. 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his 

guard. 
So  like  a  lion,  that  unheeded  lay. 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  hatray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires ; 
Alternate,  kindl^,  and  then  quench'd  their  fires ; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they  play*d, 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  surveyed. 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves  betrayed. 
Long  time  dissolved  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay. 
Till  nature  oould  no  more  sufllce  their  play ; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Returned ;  the  princess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defisr. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear;, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathered  spleen. 
And  methodize  revenge :  to  death  he  griev'd ; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  believM. 
Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  night  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar'd 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Ouiscard  set  his  foot 
Within  the  foremost  entrance  of  the  grot,       , 
When  these  in  secret  ahibush  ready  lay ; 
And  rushing  on  tbe  sudden  seiz'd  the  prey : 
Encumber'd  with  his  frock,  without  defence. 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  thence, 
And,  as  conmianded,  brought  before  the  pririce. 
The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong. 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrained  his  tongue. 
And  only  said,  "  Thus  servants  are  preferred, 
And,  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward. 
Ha(^  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  receiv'd 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believ*d." 

He  paus'd,  and  choak*d  the  rest .  The  yoqth. 
His  forfeit  life  abandon'd  to  the  law,     .  [who  saw 
The  judge  the  accuser,,  and  th'  offonoe  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  t'  avenge  the  crime, 
No  vain  defence  prepar*d;  but  thus  reply*d : 
"  The  faults  of  love  by  Love  are  justify'd : 
With  unresisted  might  the'monarch  reigns. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains ; 
And,  not  regarding  difierence  of  degree, 
^Aoas'd  yonr  daughter,  and  exalted  me." 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard. 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
Tbe  sullen  tjrrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
Buty  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light. 
Sobbed,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  withered 

breast. 
But  would  not  violate  hit  dan^teHs  rest ; 
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Who  long  expecting  ky,  for  bliss  prepared, 
Listening  for  noiae,  and  griev'd  that  none  she 

^eard  j      • 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the  key, 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay ; 
And  passed  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  thoughts 
away. 
The  morrow  came  ;  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bower ; 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he  kiss'd. 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dis- 
The  royai  dignity  thus  far  maintained,      [missed. 
Now  1^  in  private,  he  no  longer  feigned ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared. 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

**  O  Sigismonda,"  he  began  to  say : 
Thrice  be  began,  and  thrice  was  forced  to  stay. 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way : 
**  I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  (but  hpw  blind 
Are  parents' eyes,  their  children's  faults  to  find!) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above 
A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love : 
Kor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  prince. 
Of  tiuch  an  unforeseen  and  uobeliev'd  ofience, 
Theti  what  indignant  sorrow  must  I  have 
To  bee  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave ! 
A  man  so  smelling  <^  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  reoeiv'd  him  fi^t fbr  charity; 
Ancl  since  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd. 
But  only  sufier'd,  where  he  first  was  plac'd. 
A  grovelling  insect  still ;  and  so  designed 
By  Nature's  hand,  nor  bom  of  noble  kind : 
A  thiug,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd, 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd. 
To  what  has  Heaven  reserv'd  my  age  ?  Ah !  why 
Should  man,  when  Nature  calls,  not  choose  to  die. 
Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  fincl 
Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  cast  behind, 
For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give ! 
Each  has  bis  share  of  good ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 
The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 
But  1,  expecting  more,  in  my  qwn  wrong 
Protracting  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yesterday  could  be  recall'd  again,     - 
£v*n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign; 
But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run. 
And  a  dark  cloud  overtakes  my  setting  sun. 
Had'st  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  sav^d  the  shame. 
If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name, 
Tliis  little  comfort  had  reliev'd  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind : 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
Shows  dowpward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud: 
Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thee. 
Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 

**  For  him  I  have  resolv'd :  whom  by  surprise 
I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  disguise; 
For  such  Wks  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  Nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent : 
The  harder  qyestion  yet  remainsh^ind. 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find 
To  punish  an  offence  of  this  d^penerate  kind. 

**  As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  1  love  thee  more 
Than^ever  £sither  lov'd  a  child  before ; 
So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive; 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live; 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state. 
My  justice,  and  thy  crime,  requires  thy  fiide. 


Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  to  steer;    - 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  Justice  too  severe; 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  side  the  fe.ther  and  the  king. 
Heayen  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  fiivour  fiiee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Here  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  pi  make  his  last  expression  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw  aloaa 
The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possess'd. 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast. 
And  little  wanteid,  but  a  woman's  heart. 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testify'd  her  smart;  ' 
But  inborn  Worth,  that  Fortune  can  control. 
New  strung  and  stifier  bent  her  softer  soul ; 
The  heroine  assum'd  the  woman's  place,  . 
Confirm'd  her  mind,  and  fortify'd  her  fi&ce : 
Why  should  she  be^,  or  what  could  she  pretend. 
When  her  stem  fiither  had  condemn'd  her  friend  ^ 
Her  life  she  mi^ht  have  had;  but  her  ckspair 
Of  saving  bis»  had  put  it  past  her  care; 
Resolv'd  on  fete,  she  would  not  lose  hi^  breadi. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
FixM  on  this  thought,  she,  not  as  women  use. 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse; 
But  boldly  justify'd  her  innocence. 
And  while  the  fact  w^  own'd,  deny'd  th>  offence: 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look. 
She  met  his  glance  mid>way,  and  thus  undaunted 
"  Tancred,  I  neither  am  dispos'd  to  make  [spokes 
Request  for  life,  nor  offer'd  life  to  take; 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  ju8ti9e  weakly  fell. 
My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confin'd. 
My  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  1  own ;  that  still  I  love, 
I  call  to  witnesf  all  the  powers  above : 
Yet  more  1  own :  tq  Ouiscard's  love  I  give 
The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  live  ; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be. 
Not  Fate  itself  shall  set  my  passion  firee. 
This  first  avow'd;  nor  folly  warp'd  my  min4» 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue :  for,  too  well  I  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  Honour  had  his  due; 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  ty'd. 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice : 
Yet  more,  his  merits  justify'd  my  choice: 
Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine. 
That  bond  dissolv'd,  the  next  is  fireely  mine  j 
Or  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  1  must  deny) 
Had  parents  pow'r,ev'n  second  vows  to  tie. 
Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights. 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites. 
To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  foUow  known  deligbta. 
What  have  1  done  in  this,  deserving  blame  } 
State-laws  may  alt^:  Nature's  are  the  sane; 
Those  are  usurp'd  on  helpless  woman-kind. 
Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  power 
to  bind. 

**  Thou,  Tancred,  better  should  have  understood. 
That  as  thy  fether  ga^  thee  flesh  and  blood. 
So  gav'st  thou  me:  not  from  the  quarry  hew'd. 
But  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endu'd  ; 
Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind. 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  re6n'd. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told,  ' 
Thott£^  now  thy  spritely  blood  with  age  be  cold. 
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Th<m  hast  be«ii  young:  and  canst  remember  still, 
Tbftt  when  tbou  hadst  the  power,  thou  hadst  the 

wUl; 
And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 
Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  desi^ies 
Gome  mshing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage 
requires. 
"  And  grant  thy. youth  was  exercis>d  in  arms. 
When  Love  no  leisure  found  for  softer  charms, 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trained. 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertaiuM ; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestraint. 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
That  seemM  cvhi  warranted  by  fhy  consent; 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyself,  as  reason's  law  requites, 
(Since   Nature   gave,  and  thou  foment*st  my 

fires) 
if  still  those  appetites  continue  strong, 
Thou  majr^st  consider  I  am  yet  but  young  r. 
Consider  too,  that,  having  been  a  wifis, 
1  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life ; 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew 
By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew.. 
Where  was  the  crime,  tf  pleasure  I  procured. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  inur'd ! 
That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
I  pleas'd  myself,  I  shnnn'd  incontinence, 
And,  mg*d  by  strong  desires,  indulged  my  sense. 

"  Left  to  myself,  I  must  avow,  I  stnnre 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love, 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride, 
Endeavour'd  what  I  could  not  help,  to  hide ; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  easy  way  suppty'd. 
How  this,  90  well  contrived,  so  closely  laid, 
Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  what  chance  betray'd. 
Is  not  my  care;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  wish'd  it  had  been  still  unknown. 

"  Nor  took  I  Guiscard  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  chotoe,  as  many  women  wed ; 
Bnt  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripen'd  thought, 
At  leisure  first  design'd,  before  I  wrought: 
On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate. 
And,  not  without  considering,  fix'd  my  fate: 
His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine  inspirM; 
(For  so  the  difference  of  our  birth  required) 
Had  he  been  bom  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  first  begun,  what  mine  was  forc'd  to  move: 
But  thus  beginning,  thus  wc  persevere; 
pur  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were, 
Kor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere. 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allow'd 
(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  common  crowd) 
Thoo  tak'st  unjust  ofience;  and,  led  by  them, 
Dost  less  the  merit,  than  the  man  esteem. 
Too  sharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray'd. 
Hast  thou  aeainst  the  laws  of  kind  inveigh'd: 
For  all  th'  ofiimoe  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 
Wh'K*  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  debas'd. 
This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breast 
(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest) 
That  1  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state, 
And  mix'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  should'st  oversee 
Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  roe 
The  fiiutt  of  Fortune,  or  the  Pates'  decree. 
Or  call  it  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 
Whidx  moves  on  spriqgt  of  justioe,  thcm^  un- 
known. 


Yet  this  we  see,  though  ord^d  for  the  best. 
The  bad  exalted,  aind  the  good  oppress'd ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  cast  below. 

"  But  leaving  that:  search  we  the  secret  springs. 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things; 
There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  conlipos'd  the  mould  of  man; 
One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  d^Bnrees  bestow'd. 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 
The  same  Almighty  Power  inspif  d  the  frame 
With  kindled  life,  and  form'd  the  souls  the  same: 
The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will  [skill. 

Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  dispos'd  with  equal 
Like  liberty  indulg'd  with  choice  of  good  or  ill: 
Thus  bom  alike,  fVom  virtue  first  be^an 
The  difierence  that  distinguish'd  man  fi^m  man : 
He  clahn'd  no  title  iVom  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good : 
Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame, 
Hewing'd  his  upright  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame; 
The  restremain'd  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 

**  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the 
As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force ;       [course, 
Uncancell'd,  though  disus'd ;  and  he,  whose  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind; 
Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

**  Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court. 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port; 
And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 
The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac*d  my  love: 
So  Shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine; 
And,  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  darenerato 

line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  T  first  survey'd  fJiy  court. 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report; 
But  trusted  what  I  ought  to  trost  alone. 
Relying  on  thy  ejres,  and  not  my  own; 
Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 
First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice: 
Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  look^,  and  found 
A  man  1  thought  deserving  to  be  crown'd ; 
First  by  my  fother  pointed  to  my  sight, 
Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  fiice. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race ; 
These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could*st  judge 

aright, 
Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight ; 
Or  should  1  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly  see ; 
Then  thou  wert  first  deceiv'd,  and  I  deceived  by 

thee. 
But  if  thou  Shalt  alledge  through  pride  of  mind. 
Thy  blood  with  6ne  of  base  condition  join'd, 
»Tis  fitlse ;  for  tis  not  baseness  to  be  poor; 
His  poverty  aujnnents  thy  crime  the  more ; 
Upbraids  thy  justice  with  the  scant  regard 
Of  worth ;  whom  princes  praise,  they  should  re* 

ward. 
Are  these  the  kings  intrasted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  be  dispens'd  for  common  good? 
The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
T*  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite  ; 
Tbehrs  is  the  toil ;  and  he,  who  well  has  served 
His  country,  has  his  country's  wealth  deserv'd* 
Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  bora, 
And  kings  by  birth  to  lowest  rank  retum ; 
All  subject  to  the  power  of  giddy  Chance, 
For  Fortuie  can  depress,  or  can  advance: 
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But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 

Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  design'cU 

For  the  remaining?  doubt  of  thy  decree, 

What.to  resolve,  and  how  dispose  of  me. 

Be  wamM  to  cast  that  useless  care  aside. 

Myself  alone  will  for  myself  provide. 

If,  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 

Thy  soul,  a  stranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 

Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight, 

Gor>ie  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite  5 

For  I  so  little  am  disposed  to  pray 

For  life,  I  would  not  cast  a  wish  away. 

Snch  as  it  is,  th*  offence  is  all  my  own  ; 

And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done,' 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom*d  by  thy  decree, 

That,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee, 

^alJ  on  my  person  be  performed  by  me, 

"  Away,  with  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 
Or  save,  or  slay  us  both  this  present  hour, 
Tis  all  that  Fate  has  left  within  thy  power." 

She  said ;  nor  did  her  &ther  fail  to  find, 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet,  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promised  was  so  nigh : 
Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Rcsoiv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame ; 
But  tliat  detested  object  to  remove, 
To  wreak  bis  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  secret  order  signed, 
The  death  of  Guiscard  to  his  guards  enjoined ; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime : 
His  lisiithfui  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
Clos'd  the  severe  command  (for  slaves  to  pay): 
What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey, 
WagM  against  foes;  and  when  the  wars  are  o*er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power; 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  anfi  desir'd  alone 
By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne: 
Such  were  these  guards;  as  ready  to  have  slain 
The  prince  himself,  allur'd  with  greater  gain; 
So  was  the  charge  perfbmVd  with  better  will. 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill. 

Now,  though  the  sullen  sire  had  eas'd  his  mind. 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind,    • 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present  he  design'd. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold. 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to  hold. 
With  cruel  care  he  chose :  the  hollow  part 
Enclosed,  the  lid  conceal'd  the  lover's  heart: 
Then  of  his  trusted  mischiefs  one  he  sent, 
And  bade  him  with  these  words  the  gift  present: 
"  Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breast. 
And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lov*8t  the  best ; 
As  thou  hast  pleased  his  eyes,  and  joyM  his  mind. 
With  what  be  lov^d  the  most  of  human-kind.'*  - 

Ere  this  the  rojral  dame,  who  well  had  weighed 
The  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said, 
Fix'd  on  her  finte,  against  th'  expected  hour 
Procur'd  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power; 
For  this,  she  had  distiird  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death;  and  thus  prepai'd* 
Secure  to  die,  the  fiital  message  heard : 
Then  smil'd  severe;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took: 
£v*n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid  remov'd 
Disclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  loiM; 


She  needed  not  b^  told,  within  whose  breast 

jt  lodg'd ;  the  message  had  explain'd  the  rest. 

Or  not  amazed,  or  hiding  her  surprise. 

She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes : 

Then  thus ;  "  Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  part. 

The  gold,  though  preciouj^  equals  not  the  heart: 

But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best;  and  I, 

Who  wish'd  a  worthier  urn,  fbigire  his  poverty." 

At  this  she  curb'd  a  groan,  that  else  had  conte. 
And,  pausing,  view*d  the  present  in  the  tomb ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and,  raising  it,  her  speech  rcnew'd : 
'*  Ev'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tenderness  expressed ; 
But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest : 
For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  back 
The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 

The  messenger  dispatched,  again  she  riew'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  sighing  thus  pursu'd : 
"Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires. 
In  whom  I  liv'd,.with  whom  my  soul  expires. 
Poor  Heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat, 
Curs'd  l>e  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy  seat  I 
The  course  is  finish'd  which  thy  Fates  decreed. 
And  thou  firom  thy  corporeal  prison  freed: 
Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace, 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space; 
Forc'd  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  costly  tomb. 
There  yet  remain'd  thy  funeral  exequies. 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 
And  tho»e,  indulgent  Heaven  has  found  the  way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind. 
Or  Heaven  has  tum'd  the  malice  of  his  mind 
To  better  uses  than  his  hate  design'd ; 
And  made  th'  iusult,  which  in  his  gift  appears. 
The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears; 
Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go. 
And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep  below, 
If  souls  can  weep;  though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmoy'd,  and  eyes  unwet. 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room. 
My  tears  shuU  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy 
Then  (as  I  know  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh)    [tomb  t 
Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  secure  to  share 
Thy  state ;  nor  Hell  shall  punishment  appear; 
And  Heaven  is  double  Heaven,  if  thou  art  there.** 

She  said :  her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood, 
Rek-as*d  their  watery  store,  and  pour'd  amain, 
Like  clouds,  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain : 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise^ 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys ; 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'erfiird  before,  (and  oft  her  mouth  apply'd 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  ki&s'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
Her  maids,  who  stood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  th^  caus^ 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was. 
Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  inflection  wept ; 
And  oft  inquir'd  th'  occasion  of  her  grief 
(Unanswer'd  but  by  sighs)  and  ofier'd  vain  relief. 
At  length,  her  stocfi  of  tears  already  shed. 
She  wip'd  her  eyes,  she  rais'd  her  drooping  head. 
And  thus  pursu'd:  ««  O  ever  faithful  Heart, 
I  have  peifbrm'd  the  ceremonial  part. 
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Hie  decendes  of  grief;  it  rests  behind. 
That,  as  our'  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  join'd  ; 
To  thy  whate'er  abode,  my  shade  convey. 
And,  as  an  elder  ghost,  direct  the  way." 
She  said;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought, 
Where  she  before  had  brevp>d  the  deadly  draught : 
First  pooriDg  out  the  med'cinable  bane. 
The  heart,  her  tears  had  rins*d,  she  batb'd  again  ^ 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely  throws, 
And  quaffii  a  long  oblivion  of  ^er  woes. 

This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  first  4:ompos'd  with  honest  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  rest;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Cloae  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold ; 
Nor  £Euth*r  word  she  spoke,  but  closed  her  sight. 
And  quiet  sought  the  covert  of  the  night 
The  damsels,  who  the  while  in  silence  mourned. 
Not  knowing,  nor  suspecting  death  suborn'ct. 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Taocred  sent; 
Who,  conscious  of  th'  occasion,  fear'd  th'  event. 
Alarm'd,  and  with  presaging  h^at,  he  came. 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  etpos^d  the  dame 
To  loathsome  light:  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts,  to  mitigate  her  grieC 
She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  firmly  seaPd,  and  sternly  thus  replies : 
"  Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears,  unsought  by  mCy 
And  sorrow  unavailing  now  to  thee : 
Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind, 
To  see  th'  effect  of  what  himself  designed  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Some  sense  of  love,  some  unextinguished  part 
Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  professed. 
Let  me  by  that  a4)ure  thy  harden'd  breast. 
Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  last  request:  ■ 
The  secret  love  which  I  so  long  e^joy^d. 
And  still  concealed  to  gratify  thy  pride. 
Thou  bast  ditgoin'd ;  but,  with  my  djring  breath. 
Seek  oot,  1  b^  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death ; 
Wbere^  his  corpse  by  thy  command  ?s  laid. 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  convey'd : 
ExposM  in  open,  view,  and  side  by  side. 
Acknowledge  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride." 

The  prince^  anguish  hinder'd  his  reply : 
And  she,  who  felt  her  fste  approaching  nigh, 
SeizHl  the  cold  heart,  and,  heaving  to  her  breast, 
••  Here,  precious  pledgCj^she  said,  **  securely  rest  !»* 
These  accents  were  her  last ;  the  creeping  death 
Bemmb'd  her  senses  first,  then  stopped  her  breath. 

Thus  she  for  disobedience  justly  dy*d : 
The  site  was  justly  punished  for  his  pride : 
The  youth,  least  guilty,  suffier*d  for  th'  offence, 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince ; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cniel  deed, 
One  common  sqpulchre  for  both  decreed ; 
lotofflb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  state. 
And  on  their  monument  inscribed  their  |ate. 


THEODORE  AND  HONORIA, 

Or  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  kinds, 
The  chief,  and  most  renown'd,  Ravenna  stands, 
AdoroM  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  abore  the  rest. 
With  gifts  of  Fortune  and  of  Nature  bless'd. 
The  fbmnost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  lUld, 
And  all  io  feaU  of  chivalry  axoeli'd. 


This  noble  youth  to  madness  lov'd  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name ; 
Fair  as  the  foirest,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind. 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none)  ; 
The  rest  she  scom*d,  but  bated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gained  ; 
For  she,  the  more  he  lov'd,  the  more  disdaiu'd. 
He  liv*d  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtained  the  prize ; 
But  found  no  favour  in  bis  lady^s  eyes : 
Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid, 
Tum'd  all  to  poison,  that  he  did  or  said :    [move; 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofter*d  vows,  could 
The  work  went  backward;  and  the  more  be  strove 
T'  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Weary»d  at  length,  and  wanting  reihedy. 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolv'd  to  die. 
Bat  Pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe? 
His  generous  qiind  disdainM  so  mean  a  fate  ; 
That  passM,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  bate. 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest. 
The  less  he  hop*d,  with  more  desire  possessed ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 
breast.  [care; 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  nane  so  fair. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  s4arve  th*  untam'd  disease; 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  famisb'd  eyes. 
Feeds  lingering  Death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  Fate, 
Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  bis  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pity'd  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain ! 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find. 
Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind : 
This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd. 
Yet,  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtained. 

Hard  3rou  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent* 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went. 
With  lai^  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  tiaia. 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clipp'd  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court. 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat : 
To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
1  here  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stajc 

The  spring  was  in  the  prime ;  the  neighbouring 
Supply'd  with  birds,  the choiristers  of  Love :  [grove 
Music  un bought,  that  minister'd  delight 
To  nioming  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  night : 
There  be  discharg'd  his  friends:  but  not  tb'  expense 
Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence. 
He  liv'd  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  content  as  Love  would  give  him  leave: 
He  would  have  liv'd  more  free;  but  many  a  guest, 
Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the  feast. 

It  hapt  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led. 
Before  hiti  usual  hour  Ue  left  his  bed ; 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  a  wood : 
Alone  he  walk'd,  to  please  his  pensive  miqd« 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find; 
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>Twas  in  a  grore  of  spreading  pines  he  strayM ; 
The  winds  within  the  quirering  branches  play^d^ 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made. 
The  place  it<:elf  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage,  as  the  cruel  iair. 
He  wander'd  on,  udknowing  where  he  went 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  Day  already  half  his  race  had  run. 
And  sxmimon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon. 
But  Lore  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

Whilst  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 
stood, 
Hore  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood. 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  wsis  overspread  ^ 
A  sudden  horrour  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  c<Aour  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  some  danger  nigh 
Seem  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  eye. 
lTnus*d  to  fear,  he  summon'd  all  hia  soul. 
And  stood  collected  in  himself,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  alar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound, 
As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cry»d  for  aid, 
And  filPd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood, 
With  briers  and  brambles  choak*d,  and  dwarfish 
wood ;  [near. 

From  thence  the  noise,  which  now,  approaching 
With  more  distinguish'd  notes  invades  his  ear; 
He  rais'd  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hair  dishevell'^,  issuing  through  the  shade ; 
Stripped  of  her  cloaths,  and  ev»n  those  parts  reveal'd^ 
Which  modest  Nature  keeps  from  sight  conceal*d. 
Her  face, 'her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes,  and  prickly  thorn ; 
Two  mastiff  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  purstt^d. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  embru'd : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinch'd  her  tender  side, 
"  Mercy,  O  mercy,  Heaven !"  she  ran,  and  cry»d. 
When  Heaven  was  nam'd,  they  Ioo8*d  their  hold 

again, 
Then  sprang  she  forth,  they  followed  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face. 
High  on  a  coal-black  steed  pursued  the  chase ; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filPd, 
And  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword  he  held  t 
He  cheer'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled. 
And  vo^M  revenge  op  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  bom  of  noble  kind. 
The  brutal  action  roused  his  manly  mind ; 
Mor^d  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid, 
He,  though  unarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saptin  pine  he  wrench*d  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fiiry  found. 
Thus  fbmish'd  for  oflence,  he  crossed  the  way 
Betwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  horn  afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbade  the  war : 
"  Cease,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  relief. 
Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  gric^; 
But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey,      ^ 
And  let  Eternal  Justice  take  the  way : 
1  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdain'd,  betray'd, 
And  fufiering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid.'* 

He  said,  at  once  dismoimting  fh>m  the  steed; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
i^ad  reach*d  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  side, 
Tbt  fround  with  Msuing  streams  of  purple  dy*d. 


Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright. 
With  Shattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  *<  Whate*er,"  said  he, 
"  Thou  art,  who  know^st  me  better  than  1  thee  ; 
Or  .prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defy'd;" 
The  spectre*  fiercely  staring,  thus  reply'd  : 

**  Know,  Theoilore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim, 
Hnd  Ouido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  oonmion  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 
My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet : 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  1  laid, 
When  for  my  sins  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  leas  adored  in  fife,  nor  served  by  me. 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  giin  ? 
But  all  my  vows  were  answer*d  with  disdain : 
She  scom'd  my  sorrows,  and  despised  my  pain. 
Lohg  time  I  dragged  my  days  in  firuitless  care ; 
Then,  loathing  life,  and  plunged  in  deep  despair. 
To  finish  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell 
On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in  Hell. 

*'  Sttmrt  was  her  joy ;  for  soon  ih*  insulting  maid 
By  Heaven's  decree  in  this  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And  as  in  unrepented  sin  she  dy'd, 
DoomM  to  the  same^>ad  place  is  punish'd  for  her 

pride : 
Because  she  deemed  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty.  [<*>^, 

There,  then,  we  met ;  both  try'd,  and  both  were 
And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passM ; 
That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursn'd  in  vain. 
Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain : 
Renewed  to  life  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doomed  to  follow,  she  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
1  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) : 
As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed 
Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed : 
Then  with  this  fktal  sword,  on  which  1  dy*d, 
I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  side, 
And  tear  that  harden*d  heart  from  out  her  breast. 
Which,  with  her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feast 
Nor  lies  she  long,  but,  as  her  Fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slun." 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fiilfiU'd  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  help*d  him  to  pursue. 
Stem  look'd  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  suAc*d,  and  greedy  yetix>  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound. 
Had  l^ft  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again : 
"  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain : 
As  many  months  as  I  sustainM  her  hate. 
So  many  years  is  she  condemned  by  Fate 
To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place. 
Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
Must  witness  her  just  punishment ;  and  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me  ! 
As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  fkrewel. 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell. 
As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day.** 

Thus  while  he  spoke  the^virgin  from  the^ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  closM  the  wound, 
And,  unooncem*d  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  alo»g  the  shore  : 
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The  hea-bomidSy  as  tmgorif  d  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Pnrsoe  their  pfey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remoonts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace;' 
And  all  the  vi^n  TanisfaM  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  the  noble  yooth  oppressed  with  awe 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  be  saw,    [law. 
Soipassing  common  faith,  transgressing  Nature^s 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wish*d  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Tboagh  strong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  most  his  future  state  portend  ? 
His  loTe  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend. 
But  yet,  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  wluch  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resobr'd  with^i  himself  to  shun  the  snare. 
Which  Hen  for  his  destruction  did  prepare  | 
And,  as  his  better  genius  should  direct. 
From  an  iU  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect. 

Inspired  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his 
Nor  ]Mil*d  his  new  design  with  long  delay:  [way, 
Bot  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent. 
To  caU  his  friends  together  at  his  tenC 
They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid. 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said : 
"  What  yoQ  have  often  counselPd,  to  remove 
My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love ; 
By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 
Tbough  laU^  yet  is  at  last  become  my  caro : 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own;  my  vast  expense 
RedncM  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence :  ^ 

This  only  I  require;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family, 
Her  friends,  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display, 
On  Friday  next ;  for  that's  tb*  appointed  day.*' 
WeO  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light. 
The  &ther,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  rqE>ast ; 
But  yet  resolv'd,  because  it  was  the  last. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came. 
And,  with  the  rest,  th*  inexorable  dame : 
A  feast  prepai'd  with  riotous  eiqpense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove. 
Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place. 
Was  arUuDy  contrived  to  set  her  face 
To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chase. 
The  feast  was  serv*<^  the  time  so  well  forecast. 
That  just  when  the  desert  and  fruits  were  plac*d, 
The  fiends  alarm  began ;  the  hoUow  sound 
Song  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around. 
Air  blackened,  roU*d  the  thunder,  groan*d  the 
ground. 

Kor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise. 
Of  one  distress*d,  and  mastifis  mingled  cries ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the 
wood,  [food. 

And  next  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  essayed  their  jaws 

in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon,  on  his  sable  stbed, 
Aim'd  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urg*d  his  dogs 

to  speed. 
Ae  ran,  and  cry*d,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  tb^laUl  tent,  [ment 

The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordained  for  punish- 
Load  was  the  noise,  aghast  Was  every  guest. 
The  wom^  shriak*d,  the  men  forsook  the  feast; 


The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hpanely  bay*d ; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid. 
She  rent  the  Heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right,     [aid. 
Their  feulchions  brandished  at  the  grisly  sprite  ; 
High  on  his  stirrups  he  provoked  the  fight 
Then  on  the  browd  he  cast  a  /urious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke : 
"  Back  on  your  lives^  let  be,"  said  be,  "  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destined  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  th'  eternal  doom  of  Providence : 
Mine  is  th*  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  designed  t 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told  [find.*' 

Wit|i  thundering  tone,  and  dreadfrd  to  behold :. 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horrour  of  the  crime« 
Nor  needed  to  be  wam'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back:  some  knew  the  face. 
And  all  had  heard  the  much-lamented  case 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  th*  infernal  minister  advanced, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fory  launched    ^ 
Her  back,  and,  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward  as  before  th*  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away. 
And  to  his  meagre  mastiffii  madQ  a  prey. 
The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  sCar'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd ; 
The  still-bom  sounds  upon  the  palsite  hung. 
And  dy'd  imperfect  on  the  feultering  tongue. 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helpless  train)  in  more  confosion  stand : 
With  horrour  shuddering*  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  sight  of  hatefrd  justice  done  ; 
For  Conscience  rung  th'  alarm,  and  made  the 
case  their  own. 

^,  spread  upon  a  lake  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ;       / 
They  close  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  fear'd  th'  event. 
And  tliought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent 
Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 
Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revehgeful  kind. 
And  the  same  fete  to  the  same  sin  assigned. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey, 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
*Twas  a  mute  scene  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  th*  unfinisb'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  mastiffs  stood  around, 
The  mangled  dame  lay  breathle^  on  the  ground; 
When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspir'd  with  breath. 
Again  she  rose,  again  to  si^er  death ; 
Nor  staid  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  staid, 
But  followed,  as  before,  the  fiying  maid : 
Th'  avenger  took  from  earth  th'  avenging  sword. 
And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed  he 

spurr'd : 
The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  light. 
And  Nature  stood  recovered  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remained  behind. 
And  horrour  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 
Nor  Theodore  encourag'd  more  the  feast. 
But  sternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  designs ;  which  when  Honoria  view'd. 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renew'd ; 
She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fied. 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  t^t  spun^d  th'  iufemal 
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The  more  distnay'd,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew. 
Their  courteous  host,  saluting  all  the  crew, 
Regardless  pass'd  her  o*er ;  uor  gracM  with  kind 

adieu; 
That  sting  infix'd  within  her  haughty  mind 
The  dowiSlEil  of  her  empire  she  divinM ; 
And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pin*d. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renew'd 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view*d. 
Kone  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity'd  most,  yet  blam'd  her  more: 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn*d  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  looked  behind. 
For  stin  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind : 
And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman-ghost  came  thundering 

for  his  prey. 
Returned,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest. 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast: 
Awak'd,  she  tum'd  her  side,  and  slept  again ; 
The  same  black  vapours  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dreams  returned  with  double  pain. 

Now  fbrc*d  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fevei'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprang  from,  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  sprite  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace ; 
Fear,  Pride,  Remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assaiPd, 
Pride  put  Remorse  to  flight,  but  Fear  prevailM* 
Friday,  the  fatal  day,  wh^n  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  Would  change  his 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain,         [game, 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o*er 

the  plain. 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind. 
That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  th'  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  k>v*d, 
Proof  to  diadain,  and  not  to  be  removed : 
Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admired. 
Of  all  the  dantes,  except  herself,  desir'd : 
Why  not  of  her  ?  preferr*d.above  the  rest 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  pro- 

fess'rf? 
So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addressed. 
This  quelPd  hei*  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remain^. 
That,  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdained. 
The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevaiPd, 
Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assail'd  : 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell, 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 
Her  sex's  arts  she  knew ;  and  why  not,  then. 
Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  resolved  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy : 
Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  Death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  sight:  a  shhib  was  all. 
That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  faUl  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed ; 
And  now  the  chearful  light  her  fears  dispeird. 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  conceal*d^ 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  revealHl : 
With  faults  confessed  conmiissk>n*d  her  to  go, 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 


The  welcome  message  made,  was  soon  receivM ; 
'Twas  to  be  Mrish'd,  and  hop*d,  but  scarce  be* 

liev»d ; 
Fate  seem'd  a  fair  occasion  to  present; 
He  knew  the  sex,  and  ^r'd  she  might  repent. 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embrac'd, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  baste) 
The  &ther,  mother,  and  the  Idn  beside. 
Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  chang'd  her  state  ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 
By  her  example  warned,  the  rest  beware  ; 
More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  Devil  design*d 
For  one  feir  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 


CYMON  AND  IPHIGENIA. 

POBTA  LOQUrrUR. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies  love  unfit. 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet. 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  still  inspires 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine  [my  wit. 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine ; 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace. 

Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 

With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  th*  offence* 

He  show*d  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense : 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 

He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovem'd  zeal ; 

III  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

The  world  will  think,  that  what  we  loosely  write. 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  delight; 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again,    , 

When  his  broad  conunent  makes  the  text  too  plain ; 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page. 

Than  all  the  double -meanings  of  the  stage. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton ;  he's  obscene. 
I  not  my  fellows  nor  myself  excuse ; 
But  love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you 
A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view ; 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind. 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And,  brushing  o*er,  adds  motion  to  the  pooL 
Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  parts 
With  polish'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  formM  the  rfa3nBiie, 
The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chime  ; 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow-soul'd, 
Soflen'd  tlie  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold : 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with  increase. 
And  warring  nations  reconciled  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  firat,  and  all  the  fair  may  find. 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  design'd. 
When  Beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  Love  exalt*  the 
mind. 

In  that  sweet  isle  where  Venus  keeps  her  covrt, 
And  every  Grace,  and  all  the  Loves,  resort  ^ 
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Where  either  sex  is  IbnnM  of  softer  earth. 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth ; 
There  lirM  a  Cyprian  lord  above  the  rest 
Wise,  vealthy,  with  a  numerons  issue  bless'd. 

Bat  as  no  gift  of  Fortune  is  sincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir ; 
His  eldest  bom,  a  goodly  yontb  to  view, 
ExcelPd  the  rest  in  shape,  and  outward  shew. 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join*d. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace. 
A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound, 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  lov*d  the  ground. 
He  lookM  like  Nature's  errour,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed,     [join'd. 
Bat  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were 

The  ruling  rod,  the  Other's  forming  care. 
Were  C3cercis*d  in  vain  on  Wit's  despair; 
The  more  informed,  the  less  he  understood, 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  scomM  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame. 
The  people  from  Galesus  chang'd  his  name. 
And  Cyiaon  calfd,  which  signifies  a  brute; 
So  weQ  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost. 
And  care  employ'd  that  answer'd  not  the  cost. 
Chose  an  ungrateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loatbM  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  love; 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd ; 
Rode  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went, 
A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with  ba- 
nishment. 
His  com  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
^Lnd  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fidr. 

It  happen'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green-wood  shade  he  took  his  way ; 
For  Cymon  shunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not 

much  to  pray. 
His  quarter-8ta(t  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sotight, 
Aad  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

By  Chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrain'd. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd ; 
Where,  in  a  plain,  defended  by  the  wood. 
Crept  Uiroug^  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood  : 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  h^  slaves)  a  sleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir»d  with  sport. 
To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  they  resort : 
The  dame  herself  the  goddess  weU  expressed. 
Not  more  distinguish'd  by  her  purple  vest, 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And  ev'n  in  siumber  a  superior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  care. 
Her  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr; 
Her  bosom  to  the  view  was  only  bare : 
Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spy'd. 
For  yet  their  places  were  but  signify'd : 
The  fiuming  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose ; 
'thefuming  wind,  and  purling  streams,  continue 
her  repose; 
Tbe  fool  of  Nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
Aad  gaping  mouth  that  testify'd  surprise, 
Fix'd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight, 
Kew  as  he  wai  to  love,  and  novice  to  delight: 
▼•uix. 


Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staflT, 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  bis  glimmering 

sense 
First  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fearVl  offence: 
Doubted  for  what  be  was  he  should  be  known. 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Tlirough  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierc'd  tbe  native  night : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mix'd, 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd  : 
Last  shone  the  Sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
iUumin'd  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  roll'd  around 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  b^^n,        [the  year. 
I/>ve  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound : 
By  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found ; 
That  sense  of  want  preparM  tbe  future  way 
To  knowledge,  anddisclos'd  tbe  promise  of  a  day. 

What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art. 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  bis  unpolish'd  heart. 
The  b^  instructor.  Love,  at  once  inspir'd. 
As  barren  grounds  to  fhiitiulnoss  are  fled  : 
Love  taught  him  shame;  and  Shame,  with  Love  at 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;       [strife, 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find 
Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind : 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown. 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind^ 
Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind. 
For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too. 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 
Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t*  other  face. 
Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace ; 
But  love  in  gross,  and  stupidly  admire : 
As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  Are. 
Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees. 
First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees; 
On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows, 
TTie  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportion'd  nose. 
The  snowy  skin,  and  raven-glossy  hair. 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rising  fair. 
And,  ev'n  in  sleep  itself,  a  smiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  descending  view'd  the  rest. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving 

b  least 
Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown) 
He  long'd  to  see  her  eyes,  in  slumber  hid. 
And  wish'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid: 
He  would   have   wak'd  her,    but  restrain'd    his 
thought,  [taught. 

And   Love,    new-born,   the   first   good-manijcrs 
And  awful  Fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood, 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood. 
For  such  she  seem'd  by  her  celestial  lace. 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race. 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew. 
Must  be  devoutly  seen,  at  distant  view : 
So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way. 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray, 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of 
day. 
At  length  awaking,  Tphigene  the  fair 
(So  was  the  -beauty  call*d  who  caused  his  care) 
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Unclos'd  her  eyes,  and  dooble  day  reveaPd, 
While  those  of  aU  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  sealed. 

The  slavering  cndden,  propped  upon  his  staff, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with*  a  grinning  laugh, 
To  welcome  her  awake ;  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  she:    "  What  makes  you,   Cymon,  here 

alone?*' 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  known 
Because  descended  of  a  noble  race. 
And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face). 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise. 
With  fix'd  regard  on  her  new-openM  eyes, 
And  in  his  breast  receiv'd  th'  envenom'dLdart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleasM  amid  the  smart. 
But,  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  distrust 
She  saw  bis  sparkling  eyes,  and  feared  his  brutal 
This  to  prevent,  she  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew,   [lust: 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essayed, 
With  proffi?r'd  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  see  her  safe ;  his  hand  she  long  deiiy^d. 
But  took  at  length,  asham'd  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  bis  country  clowns  repair, 
^ut  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  mind« 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confin'd. 

The  father  wonder'd  at  the  son^s  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  j 
But  doubtfully  received,  expecting  still 
To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  alter*d  will. 
Nor  was  he  long  delayed :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  bis  brothets  to  be  dress'd. 
And,  as  bis  birth  required,  above  the  rest. 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire. 
Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire : 
His  body  thus  adorn'd»  he  next  design'd 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  bis  mind : 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abhorr*d. 

Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd,  and  leam*d  so  fast. 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassM : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exil'd. 
His  mien  be  fashion'd,  and  his  tongue  he  fil'd ; 
Jn  every  exercise  of  all  admir'd. 
He  seem'd,  nor  only  seem'd,  but  was  inspired : 
Inspired  by  Love,  whose  business  is  to  please ; 
He  rode,  he  fencM,  he  mov'd  i|itb  graceful  ease. 
More  fam'd  for  sense,  for  courtly  carriage  more, 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before. 

What  then  of  altered  Cymon  shall  we  say. 
But  that  the  Qre  which  cboakM  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  bis  soul  to  move,        [Love. 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brush'd  away  by 
Love  made  an  active  progress  through  his  mind, 
.  The  dusky  parts  he  cleai'd,  the  gross  refin'd. 
The  drowsy  wak^d ;  and  as  he  went  impressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breast. 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire, 
And  though  he  lov'd  perhaps  with  too  much  fire. 
His  father  all  bis  feults  with  reason  scann'd. 
And  lik'd  an  errour  of  the  better  hand ; 
^  Excus'd  th'  excess  of  passion  in  bis-  mind, 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refin'd : 
So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulged  his  will. 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  still; 
"Galesus  he  disowned,  and  chose  to  bear         [fair. 
The  name  of  fool  confirm*d  and  bishop'd  by  the 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'dy 
Cjpeeut  theifttber  of  the  fiur  be  lov'd  s 


But  be  was  pre-eiigag*d  by  former  tie<y 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise : 
And  Iphigene,  oblig'd  by  former  vows. 
Had  given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond, 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed. 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past,  the  ship,  already  sent. 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent : 
^igh'd  to  herself  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  stormy  C3rmon  thus  in  secret  said : 
*'  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind : 
Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish'd  love 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 
For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  should  foil,  shall  finish  my  design  y 
Rcsolv'd  he  said;  and  rigg'd  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipp'd  for  war. 
The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  stoi'd  ; 
And,  bent  to  die  or  conquer,  went, aboard. 
Ambush'd  he  lay  behhid  the  Cyprian  shore. 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  vrislM^  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide 
Sent  out  the  hostile  ship  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steer'd. 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appeared. 
And  stopped  her  flight:   then,  standing  on  his 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defy'd  the  foe:    [prow, 
*'  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  tBe  last  extremities  of  war." 
Thus  wam'(},  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide ; 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side,         [bride. 
These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the 
But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  bis  foes  embrac'd,      * 
And,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  prew 

he  pass'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but,  hastening  to  his  prey. 
By  fbrce  the  furious  lover  fi^ed  his  way : 
Himself  alone  dispers'd  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew  ; 
Cheap  conquest  for  bis  following  friends  remain'^. 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  tbey  but  only  glean^ 

His  victory  conf^'d,  the  foes  retreat. 
And  cast  the  weapons  at  the  victor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  chear'd:    **  O  Rhodian  youth,  I 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought :     [fought 
Your  lives  are  safe;  your  vessel  I  resign  ; 
Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine : 
In  I{Aigene  1  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detain'd  by  you ; 
Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bai^n  drove. 
The  plirent  could  not  sell  the  daugbtei's  love  ; 
Or,  if  he  could,  my  Love  disdains  the  laws. 
And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause: 
Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain. 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  Force  shall  love  main- 
tain, 
You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  release. 
And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace."    [cord. 

Fear  on  the  conquer'd  side  soon  sign'd  th'  ac* 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restor'd : 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  compos'd  her  look; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  bis  will. 
Though  pleas'd,  dissembling,  and  a  wooian  stUL 
And,  for  she  wept,  be  wip'd  her  fUling  tears. 
And  pray'd  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fears  ; 
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*  For  yoon  I  am,^  he  said^  "  and  htve  deserv'd 
Your  lore  much  better  whom  so  long  1  servM, 
Thaa  be  to  whom  your  fonnal  father  ty'd 
Your  TOWS,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride." 
Thus  while  be  spoke,  he  seizM  the  willing  prey, 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  scream'd,  and  er'n  her  eyes  confessM 
Sbe  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was  distressed. 
Who  now  exults  but  C3nnon  in  his  mind  ? 
Vaiii  hopes  and  empty  jo3rs  of  human  kind. 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
Secure  of  Fate,  while  Cymoo  plows  the  sea, 
And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  conquered  prey. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measur*d  hours  was  run, 
When»  like  a  fiery  meteor,  sunk  the  Sun ; 
The  promise  of  a  storm ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits,  and  fill  the  flagging  sails ; 
Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  iar  were  heard, 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared* 
But  all  ■bntp^  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
Id  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands, 
lo  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands : 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care. 
And  horn  the  first  they  labour  in  despair. 
The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Poic'd  back,  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Sbuin>d  with  the  difib«nt  blows ;  then  shootsamain, 
TQI,  cotuiterbuff*d,  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 
Mot  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  foil, 
Ptong^  from  the  height  of  Heaven  to  deepest 

Hen, 
Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possessed. 
Now  curs'd  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been  blessM ; 
Mors  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 
Death  he  defies ;  but  would  be  lost  alone. 
Sbd  Iphijfene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  sil  the  saints  ; 
Er'n  if  she  could,  her  love  she  would  repent. 
But,  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment : 
Her  forfeit  foith,  and  Pasunond  betrey'd, 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herself,  nor  blames  her  lover  less, 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increase : 
Prom  her  ofwn  back  the  burthen  would  remove. 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  uagovem'd  love, 
Which,  interposing,  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite. 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right: 
The  powers  incensed  a  while  deferred  his  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain : 
Bot  soon  they  punished  his  presumptuous  pride  | 
That  for  his  daring  enterprize  she  dy*d ; 
Who  rather  not  resisted,  than  comply*d. 

Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense. 
She  hu^d  th*  ofiender,  and  forgave  th'  ofience. 
Sex  to  the  last :  mean  tnne  with  sails  declined 
The  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind : 
ToaMand  retossed,  aloft,  and  ^hen  below. 
Nor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know, 
But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus  blindly  drWen,  by  breaking  day  they  view'd 
The  land  beiRyre  them,  and  their  fears  renew*d ; 
The  land  was  welcome,  hut  the  tempest  bore 
The  thrfiaten'd  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  just  escaped;  their  force  already  spent : 
Sease  ftora  storms,  and  panting  from  the  seft. 
The  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey ; 
And  saw  (but  soon  their  sickly  sight  withdrew) 
Thi  rising  towers  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view  ^ 


And  cursM  the  hostile  diore  of  Paaimond, 
Sav'd  from  the  seas,  and  shipwreck'd  ou  the  ground. 
The  frighted  sailors  try*d  their  strength  in  vain 
To  turn  the  stem,  and  tempt  the  stormy  maiu ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  labouriug  uar. 
And  forCd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore  ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rbodian  strand, 
And  the  ship  moor'd  constrains  tlie  crew  to  land: 
Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown. 
But,  as  iU  fortune  seldom  comes  alone. 
The  vessel  they  dismissed  was  driven  before. 
Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore ;     x 
Known  each,  they  know ;  but  each  with  change 

ofchear; 
The  vanquish*d  side  exulta ;  the  victors  fear ; 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  figbt^ 
Despairing  conquest,  and  deprived  of  flight. 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms, 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms ; 
Mouths  without  bauds )  maintained  at  vast  ex- 
pense. 
In  peace  »  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band. 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand ;     y 
This  was  the  mom  When,  issuing  <5n  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 
^The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  tb€iy  kne^ 
Themselves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few : 
But,  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel : 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 
Cjnnon  enslaved,  who  first  the  war  beg^n. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast, 
Depriv'd  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast : 
His  life  was  only  spared  at  their  request. 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  released : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies  care. 
Each  in  their  tum  addressed  to  treat  the  fair ; 
Wliile  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  pr^ 
pare. 
Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclin*d. 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  Fates  assigned ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  woman-kind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal, 
RolPd  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel } 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The  latter  pleased ;  and  Love  (concem'd  the  raostj 
Prepared  th»  ameuds,  for  what  by  love  he  lost. 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son. 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known^ 
Ormisda  calPd,  to  whom,  by  promise  ty'd, 
A  Rbodian  beauty  was  the  destined  bride ; 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blessed, 
Lysiinachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  state, 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate : 
He  ]ov*d  Cassandra  too  with  tM^ual  fire. 
But  Fortnne  had  not  favoured  his  desire ; 
CrossM  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapproved. 
Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormisda  lov*d : 
So  stood  th'  atfair :  some  little  hope  remained, 
That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gaiiiM. 

Meantime  young  Pasimond  hismarriage  pie^ia'd, 
Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feast  ^ 
And  fragally  resolv'd  (the  charge  to  shun, 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone) 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own. 
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Lysimachas,  oppressM  with  mortal  grief, 
RcceiT'd  the  news,  and  stady'd  quick  relief: 
The  fiital  day  approach'd  ;  if  force  were  usM, 
The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abus'd ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required ; 
For,  when  his  office  ceased,  his  power  expired: 
While  power  remained  the  means  were  in  bis  hand 
By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  fame,  but,  more  a  slave  to  love : 
Restraining  others,  yet  himself  not  free. 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debas'd  by  dignity. 
Both  sides  he  weighed :  but,  after  much  debate. 
The  man  prevailed  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  (ails  to  master  what  be  finds, 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 
Tliis  youth,  proposing  to  possess  and  'scape, 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape : 
tJnprais'd  by  me,  thoagh  Heaven  sometimes  may 
An  impious  act  with  undeserved  success:      [bless 
The  great  it  seems  are  privileged  alone 
To  pnnish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed. 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed. 

Resolv»d  on  force,  his  wit  the  pretor  bent. 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  th'  event ; 
Nor  loAg  he  laboured,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  tiie  friend  he  sought ; 
Th' example  pleas'd:  the  cause  and  crime  the  same; 
An  injured  lover,  and  a  ravish'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dared. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car*d       (ward. 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 

This  pondered  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent  5 
In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun. 
Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun. 
**  The  powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below, 
Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 
To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive. 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
TTieir  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be  trjred : 
These  fruitftil  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sowed  j 
nVas  yours  te  improve  the  talent  they  bestowed : 
They  gave  you  to  be  bom  of  noble  kind. 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair. 

"  Thus  far  they  tryed  you,  and  by  proof  thoy 
The  grain  intrusted  in  a  grateful  ground :    [found 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained. 
They  sufle  r>J  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gained, 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone. 
And  when  restored,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 
Restored  it  soon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepared. 
The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shaiM : 
Be  but  yourself,  the  care  to  me  resign, 
TTien  Iphigenc  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine. 
Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life. 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravished  wife, 
But  yet  not  his ;  to-morrow  is  behind. 
And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  joined : 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine, 
As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  must  thf  ir  common  vows  be  tyed : 
With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  our  guide, 
L^  both  resolve  to  die,  or  eadi  redeem  a  bride. 


**  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thoo  mudi  to 
plead  J 
eTis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed  : 
Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  f»r  fli^it : 
And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  £ur  will  sail  before  the  wind. 
If  they  are  grieved,  I  leave  the  laws  behind. 
Speak  thy  resolves :  if  bow  thy  counge  droopg 
Despair  in  prison,  and  abandon  hope : 
But  if  thou  darest  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vaiu) 
Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,    {way.* 
Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  kuow^t  the 

Said  Cymon  overjoyed,  **  Do  thou  propoae 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  foes : 
For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fir*d  my  mt«id,' 
Resolv»d  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind.ee 

To  this  the  bold  Lystnachus  replyed, 
**  Let  Heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  swonl  decide  ; 
The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day  ^ 
By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are 

dressed ; 
All  Hhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast. 
All  but  myself,  the  sole  unbidden  guest,         ' 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there 
And,  joined  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fiur. 

**  Now  hear  the  rest;  when  Day  resigns  the  Ugh^ 
Aud  chearfnl  torches  gild  the  jolly  Night, 
Be  ready  at  my  call ;  my  dbofen  few 
With  arms  administer^  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then,  entering  unexpected,  will  we  seize 
Our  destined  prey,  from  men  dissolved  in  ease* 
By  wbe  disabled,  unprepared  for  fight. 
And  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
Tbe  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  ship  well-manned  expects  us  in  the  port : 
If  ^ey,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest. 
Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resi^*> 

It  pleas'd !  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fired. 
All  fixed  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  n>- 

quired. 
The  Sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  thronged  aroui»d^ 
The  palace  opened,  and  tbe  posts  were  crowned. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attcuda 
The  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  frieods  : 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  chuivch,  the  priests  invoke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant 

smoke. 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight. 
These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  bxim. 
ming  bowls  invite. 

Now,  at  the  appointed  place  and  hour  aasignVi, 
With  souls  resolved  the  ravishers  were  joined  ; 
Three  hands  are  formed ;  the  first  is  sent  befort 
To  favour  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  shore  ^ 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate  is  plac'd, 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  verts^ 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  renewed,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  ■oun<^. 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds. 
When  like  the  harpies  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall. 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  tbe  pavement  throva  ; 
£ach  ^viiher  prepaxes  to  seize  his  own  j 
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Thb  hn&es,  inraded  with  a  rude  embrace, 
Siriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
Soick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Adrance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

Bat  late  is  all  defence,  and  succour  vain  ; 
"nie  npe  is  made,  the  rarishers  remain : 
Tnro  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchased  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  dose  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessmg  fear : 
Baekward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace  to  mend, 
Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimood,  their  passage  to  prevent. 
Thrust  ftill  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent ; 
The  Made  retnm*d  unbeth'd,  and  to  the  handle 

bent. 
Stout  Cymon  aoon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormidda  stood. 
He  tnm*d  the  point;  the  sword,  inur'd  to  blood, 
Bof*d  his  imguavded  breast,  which  pour*d  a  purple 

flood. 
With  Tow'd  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues. 
The  nmshers  turn  head,  the  fight  reaews ; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
DispersHi  at  length  the  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  prize ; 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 


The  qrew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea, 
While  troops  of  gather'd  Rhodians  crowd  the  key. 
What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ? 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  conveyed ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unriggM,  and  spent  their  naval  store, 
They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  pursue, 
But  grinn'd  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view  ; 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Mean  while  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy. 
And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ : 
The  clifis  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost, 
Jove's  isle  they  seek ;  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast. 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore, 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  restore: 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  resides. 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides.    ^ 
A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause, 
StiflTto  defend  their  hospitable  laws : 
Both  parties  lose  by  turns ;  and  neither  wins. 
Till  peace  propoui^ed  by  a  truce  begins. 
The  kindr^  of  the  slain  foi^give  the  deed. 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede : 
The  term  cxpir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove  ^ 
And  happy  each,  at  home,  enjoys  his  love. 
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OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

LORD   RADCLIFFE, 


MY  LORD, 

1  HE«E  Miscellany  Poems*  are  by  many  titles  yours*  The  first  they  clsum 
from  your  acceptance  of  my  promise  to  present  them  to  you,  before  some  of 
them  were  yet  in  being.  The  rest  are  derived  from  your  own  merit,  the 
exactness  of  your  judgment  in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your  nature ;  easy 
to  forgive  some  trivial  faults  when  they  come  accompanied  with  countervail- 
ing beauties.  But,  after  all,  though  these  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a  de« 
dication  from  other  poets,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  a  bribe  in  the  case,  which 
is  your  particular  liking  to  my  verses.  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers, 
to  over-value  their  own  productions ;  and  it  is  better  for  me  to  own  this 
failing  in  myself,  thai;i  the  world  to  do  it  for  me.  For  wl)at  other  reason  have  I 
spent  my  life  in  so  unprofitable  a  study  ?  why  am  I  grown  old,  in  seeking  so 
barren  a  reward  as  fame?  The  same  parts  and  application,  which  have 
made  me  a  poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown,  which 
are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and  less  honesty  than  myself. 
No  government  has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  time-servers  and 
blockheads  will  not  be  uppermost.  The  persons  are  only  changed,  but  the 
same  jugglings  in  state,  the  same  hypocrisy  in  religion,  the  same  self-in- 
terest and  mismanagement,  will  remain  for  ever.     Blood  and  money  will  be 

*  Prefixed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  Dryden's  Miscellany  Peemsi  printed  in  1693. 
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hvished  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  preferment  of  new  faces,  with  old  con- 
sciences. There  is  too  often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men ;  they  see 
not  those  whom  they  raise  in  the  same  colours  with  other  men.  All  whom 
they  afiect,  look  golden  to  them  ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their  own 
distempered  sight.  These  considerations  have  given  me  a  kind  of  contempt 
fi»  those  who  have  risen  by  unworthy  ways.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  he  little, 
when  I  see  them  so  infeunously  great ;  neither  do  I  know  why  the  name  of 
poetfihovild  be  dishonourable  to  me,  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am  ;  for  I 
will  nerer  do  any  thing  that  shall  dishonour  it.  The  notions  of  morality  are 
koown  to  all  men :  none  can  pretend  ignorance  of  those  ideas  which  are  in-born 
in  mankind :  and  if  I  see  one  thing,  and  practise  the  contrary,  I  must  be  dis- 
ingenuous, not  to  acknowledge  a  clear  truth,  and  base,  to  act  against  the 
light  of  my  own  conscience.  For  the  reputation  of  my  honesty,  no  man  can 
question  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  :  for  that  of  my  poetry,  it  shall  either 
stand  by  its  own  merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.  ■  111  writers  are  usually  the 
sharpest  censors :  for  they,  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron  said)  when 
in  the  foil  perfection  of  decay,  tuni  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play.  Thus 
the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic :  I  mean  of  a  critic  in 
the  general  acceptation  of  this  age :  for  formerly  they  were  quite  another 
q)ecies  of  men.  They  were  defenders  of  poets,  and  commentators  on  their 
works ;  to  illustrate  obscure  beauties ;  to  place  some  passages  in  a  better 
L'ght;  to  redeem  others  from  malicious  interpretations;  to  help  out  an 
author's  modesty,  who  is  not  ostentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  short,  to  shield 
him  from  the  ill-nature  of  tht)se  fellows,  who  were  then  called  Zoili  and 
Momi,  and  now  take  upon  themselves  the  venerable  name  of  censors.  But 
neither  Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil,  were  ever  adopted 
into  tbe  name  of  critics  by  the  ancients :  what  their  reputation  was  then, 
we  know ;  and  their  successors  in  this  age  deserve  no  better.  Are  our 
auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are  tbey,  who  at  best  are  but  wits  of 
the  second  order,  and  whose  only  credit  amongst  readers  is  what  they  ob- 
tained by  being  subservient  to  the  fame  of  writers,  are  these  become  rebels 
of  slaves,  and  usurpers  of  subjects ;  or,  to  speak  in  the  most  honourable 
tenns  of  them,  are  they  fi'om  our  seconds  become  principals  against  us  ? 
does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak,  which  supports  its  weakness  ?  what  labour 
would  it  cost  them  to  put  in  a  better  line,  than  the  worst  of  those  which 
they  expunge  in  a  true  poet  ?  Petronius,  the  greatest  wit  perhaps  of  all  the 
Romans,  yet  when  his  envy  prevailed  upon  his.  judgment  to  fall  on  Lucan, 
he  fell  himself  in  his  attempt :  he  performed  worse,  in  his  Essay  .of  the  Civil 
War,  than  the  author  of  the  Pharsalia :  and  avoiding  his  errours,  has  made 
greater  of  his  own.  Julius  Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and 
abdicate  him  after  the  possession  of  three  thousand  years :  has  he  succeeded 
in  hb  attempt  ?  he  has  indeed  shown  us  some  of  those  imperfections  in  him, 
which  are  incident  to  human  kind :  but  who  had  not  rather  be  that  Homer 
than  tips  ScaEger  ?    You  see   the   same  hypercritic,  when  be  endeavours 
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to  mend  the  beginning  of  Claudian,  (a  faulty  poet,  and  Iwing  in  a  barbarom 
age)  yet  how  short  he  comes  of  him,  and  substitutes  such  verses  of  his  on  .1 
as  deserve  the  ferula.  What  a  censure  has  he  made  of  Lucan,  that  he  rather 
seems  to  bark  than  sing  ?  would  any  but  a  dog  have  made  so  snarhng  a 
comparison  ?  one  would  have  thought  he  had  learned  Latin,  as  late  as  they 
tell  us  he  did  Greek,  Yet  be  came  off,  with  a  pace  tud,  by  your  good  leave, 
Lucan ;  he  called  him  not  by  those  outrageous  names^  of  fool,  booby,  and 
blockhead :  he  had  somewhat  more  of  good-manners  than  his  successors,  as  he 
had  much  more  knowledge.  We  have  two  sorts  of  those  gentlemen  in  our 
nation :  some  of  them,  proceeding  with  a  seeming  moderation  and  pretence  of 
respect  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  last  age,  only  scorn  and  vilify  the 
present  poets,  to  set  up  their  predecessors.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance ; 
for  their  real  design  is  nothing  less  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  besides 
themiselves.  Horace  took  notice  of  such  men  in  his  age:  Non  ingeniis 
favet  ille,  sepultis;  nostra  sed  impugnat;  nos  nostraque  lividns  odit.  It 
is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reverence  to  the  manes  of  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  they  commend  their  writings,  but  to 
throw  dirt  on  the  writers  of  this  age :  their  declaration  is  one  thing,  and 
their  practice  is  another.  By  a  seeming  veneration  to  our  fathers,  they 
"would  thrust  out  us,  tlieir  lawful  issue,  and  govern  us  themselves,  under  a 
specious  pretence  of  reformation.  If  they  could  compass  their  intent,  what 
would  wit  and  learning  get  by  such  a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad  poets,  they  are 
worse ;  and  w-hen  any  of  their  wcteful  pieces  come  abroad,  the  difference  is 
so  great  betwixt  them  and  good  writers,  that  there  need  no  criticisms  on  our 
part  to  decide  it.  When  they  describe  the  writers  of  this  age,  they  draw 
such  monstrous  figures  of  them,  as  resemble  none  of  us:  our  pretended 
pictures  are  so  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  sate  to  tbem ;  they  are  all 
grotesque,  the  products  of  their  wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  so 
far  from  being  copied  from  us,  that  they  resemble  noduiig  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  can  be.  But  there  is  another  sort  of  insects  more  venomous  than  the 
former.  Those  w^ho  manifestly  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  poetical  church 
and  state ;  who  allow  nothing  to  their  countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of  the 
former  age.  These  attack  the  living  by  raking  up  the  ashes  of  the  dead ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  they  can  subvert  their  original  title  to  the  stage,  we, 
who  claim  under  them,  must  fall  of  course.  Peace  be  to  the  venerable  shades 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson :  none  of  the  living  will  presume  to  have 
any  competition  with  them :  as  they  were  our  predecessors,  so  they  were 
our  masters.  We  trail  our  plays  under  them ;  but  (as  at  the  funerals  of  a 
Turkish  emperor)  our  ensigns  are  furled  or  dragged  upon  the  ground,  in 
honour  to  the  dead ;  so  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own,  afterwards,  to 
show  that  we  succeed :  if  less  in  dignity,  yet  on  the  same  foot  and  title, 
which  we  think  too  we  can  maintain  against  the  insolence  of  our  own 
janizaries.  If  I  am  the  man,  as  I  have  reason  to  beheve,  who  am  seeoungly 
courted,  and  secretly  undermined  ;  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  myself^ 
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when  r  am  openly  attacked ;  and  to  show  besides,  that  the  Greek  writers 
only  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  stage  which  they  never  finished :  that  many 
of  the  tragedies  in  the  former  age  amongst  us  were  without  comparison  be- 
y<md  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But,  at  present,  I  have  neither  the 
kisnre  nor  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an 
estate,  with  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  present  profits,  to  feed 
his  cause.  But  the  quantum  mutatus  may  be  remembered  in  due  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  who  gave  the  provocation. 

This,  my  lord,  is,  I  confess,  a  lo«g  digression  from  Miscellany  Poems  to 
Modem  Tragedies:  but  I  have  the  ordinary  excuse  of  an  injured  man,  who 
will  be  teUing  his  tale  unseasonably  to  his  betters ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain,  you  are  so  good  a  friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in  all  things 
which  belong  to  one  who  so  truly  honours  you.  And  besides,  being  your-* 
self  a  Clitic  of  the  genuine  sort,  who  have  read  the  best  authors  in  their 
own  languages,  who  perfectly  distinguish  of  their  several  merits,  and  in 
general  prefer  them  to  the  moderns ;  yet,  I  know,  you  judge  for  the  English 
tragedies  against  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  against  the  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  of  these  latter  ages.  Indeed  there  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
arguing  like  Perault  in  behalf  of  the  French  poets  against  Homer  and 
Vii^l,  and  betwixt  giving  the  English  poets  their  imdoubted  due  of  excelling 
.£schylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers,  have 
not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  absolute  perfection,  yet  at  least  we  have 
earring  it  much  farther  than  those  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  beginning  from  a 
Chorus,  could  never  totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have  done,  who  find  it  an 
Boprofitable  incumbrance,  without  any  necessity  at  entertaining  it  amongst 
US,  and  without  the  possibility  of  establishing  it  here,  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  a  public  charge.  Neither  can  we  accept  of  those  lay-bishops, 
as  some  call  them,  who,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  stage,  would  intrude 
themsdves  upon  us  as  our  superiors,  being  indeed  incompetent  judges  of  what 
is  manners,  what  religion,  and  least  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good  sense.  I 
oen  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  felloVs,  that  when  they  come  to  exercise  a 
juriadiction  over  us,  they  shall  have  the  stage  to  themselves,  as  they  have  the 
laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the  French  dramatic  writers  excel  the 
English :  our  authors  as  far .  surpass  them  in  genius^  as  our  soldiers  excel 
theirs  in  courage:  it  is  true,  in  conduct  they  surpass  us  either  way:  yet  that 
proceeds  not  so  much  from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  dif-# 
ference  of  tastes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  themselves  with  a  thin 
design,  without  episodes,  and  managed  by  few  petsons.  Our  audience  wilt 
not  be  pleased  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an  underplot,  and  many  actors* 
They  follow  the  ancients  too  servilely,  in  the  mechanic  rules,  and  we 
asBunie  too  much  licence  to  ourselves,  in  keeping  them  only  in  view,  at 
too  great  a  distance.  But  if  our  audience  had  their  tastes,  our  poets  could 
BMve  easily  comply  with  .them,  than  the  French  writers  could  come  up 
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to  the  sublimity  of  our  thoughts^  or  to  the  difficult  variety  of  our  designs. 
However  it  be,  I  dare  establish  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  stage,  that 
vre  are  bound  to  please  those  whom  we  pretend  to  entertain ;  and  that 
at  any  price,  religion  and  good-manners  only  excepted ;  and  I  care  not 
much,  if  I  give  this  handte  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetasters,  for  the  defence 
of  their  Scriptions,  as  they  call  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  merit  in  de- 
lighting the  spectators ;  which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them,  than  that 
of  auditors :  or  else  Horace  is  in  the  wrong,  when  he  commetid^  Luciliua 
for  it.  But  these  common-places  I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leburet  in  tho 
xaean  time,  submitting  that  little  I  have  said  to  your  lordship's  appro- 
bation, or  your  censure,  and  choosing  rather  to  entertain  you  this  way,  as 
you  are  a  judge  of  writing,  than  to  oppress  your  modesty  with  other  com* 
mendations ;  which,  thopgh  they  are  your  due,  yet  would  not  be  equally 
received  in  this  satirical  and  censorious  age.  That  which  cannot  without 
injury  be  denied  to  you,  is  the  easiness  of  your  conversation,  far  from  af- 
fectation or  pride;  not  denying  even  to  enemies  their  just  praises.  And 
this,  if  I  would  dwell  on  any  theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  commenda- 
tion to  your  lordship*  Without  flattery,  my  lord,  you  have  it  in  your 
nature,  to  be  a  patron  and  encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune  has 
not  yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  expressing  it.  What  you  will 
be  hereafter,  may  be  more  than  guessed,  by  what  you  are  at  present.  Yoa 
maintain  the  character  of  a  nobleman,  without  that  haughtiness  which  gene* 
rally  attends  too  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  when  you  converse  with  gentle-, 
men,  you  forget  not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  amongst  her  other  high  perfections,  has  derived 
from  him  a  charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodness,  and  a  majestic  person. 
The  Muses  and  thejGraces  are  the  oriiaments  of  your  family ;  while  the  Muse 
sings,  the  Grace  accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  servants  of  the  Muses 
have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  to  hear  her;  and  to  receive  their  m^ 
spirations  from  her. 

I  will  not  give  myself  the  liberty  of  going  farther;  for  it  is  so  sweet  to 
wander  in  a  pleasing  way,  that  I  should  never  arrive  at  my  journey's  end. 
To  keep  mj^self  from  being  belated  in  my  letter,  and  tiring  your  attention,  I 
must  return  to  the  place  where  I  was  setting  out.  I  humbly  dedicate  to  your 
lordship,  my  own  labours  in  this  Miscellany:  at  the  same  time,  not  arro- 
gating to  myself  the  privilege  of  inscribing  to  you  the  works  of  others, -who 
are  joined  with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which  I  can  pretend  no  right. 
Your  lady  and  you  have  done  me  the  favour  to  hear  me  read  my  translations 
of  Ovid  ;  and  you  both  seemed  not  to  be  displeased  with  them.  Whether  it 
be  the  partiiality  of  an  old  man  to  his  youngest  child,  I  know  not :  but  they 
appear  to  me*  the  best  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.  Perhaps  this  poet, 
is  more  easy  to  be  translated  than  some  others,  whom  I  have  lately  attempted  : 
perhaps  too,  he  was  mwe  according  to  my  genius.    He  is  certainly  more  pa- 
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hkabh  to  the  reader  tban  any  of  tbe  Roman  wits ;  though  some  of  them  are 
more  lofty,  some  more  instructive^  and  others  more  correct*  He  had  learning 
enough  to  make  fain)  equal  to  the  best*  But  as  his  verse  came  easily,  he 
wanted  the  toil  of  application  to  amend  it.  He  is  often  luxuriant  both  in 
hb  foncy  and  expressions,  and,  as  it  has  lately  been  observed,  not  always  na- 
tural. If  wit  be  pleasantry,  he  has  it  to  excess ;  but  if  it  be  propriety,  Lu- 
cretius, Horace,  and,  above  all,  Virgil,  are  bis  superiors.  I  have  said  so  much 
(^  him  already,  in  my  preface  to  his  Heroical  Epistles,  that  there  remains  little 
to  be  added  in  this  place :  for  my  own  part,  I  have  endeavoured  to  copy  his 
character  what  I  could  in  this  translation,  even  perhaps  farther  tban  I  should 
have  done ;  to  his  very  faults.  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
professes  to  have  done  it  somewhat  paraphrastically ,  and  that  on  set  purpose ; 
his  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be  translated  in  that  manner.  I  re« 
member  not  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it;  but  I  suppose  it  is,  for  fear  of 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies :  sure  I  am,  that  if  it  be  a  fault,  it  is  much 
more  pardonable  than  that  of  those,  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  a  li- 
tcral  and  close  translation,  where  the  poet  is  confined  so  straightly  to  his 
author's  words,  that  he  wants  elbow-room  to  express  his  elegancies.  He  leaves 
him  obscure ;  he  leaves  him  prose,  where  he  foimd  him  verse :  and  no  better 
dian  thus  has  Ovid  been  served  by  the  so  much  admired  Sandys.  This  is  at 
]«ast  the  idea  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  translation  ;  for  I  never  read  him 
since  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take  him  upon  content,  from  the  praises  which 
tbdr  fathers  gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment  by  reading  him  again,  and 
see  (if  they  understand  the  original)  what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry  in  his 
version ;  whether  it  be  not  aU,  or  tbe  greatest  part  of  it,  evaporated.  JSut  this 
proceeded  from  the  wrong  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They 
neither  knew  good  verse,  nor  loved  it ;  they  werescholars,  it  is  true, but  they 
"were  pedants*  And  for  a  just  reward  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  trans« 
ladons  want  to  be  translated  into  English* 

If  I  flatter  not  myself,  or  if  my  friends  have  not  flattered  me,  I  have  given 
mj  author's  sense,  for  the  most  part,  truly :  for  to  mistake  sometimes,  is  in- 
cident to  all  men ;  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch  commentators  always,  may  be 
forgiven  to  a  man  who  thinks  them,  in  the  general,  heavy  gross-witted  fellows^ 
fit  only  to  gloss  on  their  own  dull  poets.  But  I  leave  a  farther  satire  on  their 
vit,  till  I  have  a  better  opportunity  to  show  how  much  I  love  and,  honour 
them.  I  have  Ukewise  attempted  to  restore  Ovid  to  his  native  sweetness, 
eanness,  and  smoothness ;  and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence,  and,  as 
we  call  it,  a  run  of  verse,  as  like  the  original,  as  the  English  can  come  up  to 
the  Latin.  As  he  seldom  uses  any  a3malephas,  so  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid* 
them, as  often  as  I  could  :  I  have  likewise  given  him  his  own  turns,  both  on  the 
words  and  on  the  thought,  which  I  cannot  say  are  inimitable,  because  I  have 
copied  them ;  and  so  may  others,  if  they  use  the  same  diligence :  but  cerw 
taiojy  they  ^re  wonderfully  graceful  in  this  poet,    Since  I  have  nam^  the 
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vpidlephsLy  which  is  cutting  off  one  vowel  immediately  before  another,  I  wiH 
give  an  example  of  it  from  Chapman^s  Homer,  which  lies  before  me ;  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin  prosodia.  It  b  in  the  first  line 
of  the  argument  to  the  first  Iliad. 

Apollo's  priest  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  &c. 

There  we  see  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th'  Argive,  to  shun  the  shock  of 
the  two  vowels,  immediately  following  each  other;  but,  in  his  second 
Argument,  in  the  same  page,  he  gives  a  bad  example  of  the  quite  contrary 
kind: 

Alpha  the  prayer  of  Chryses  sings ; 
The  army's  pdague,  the  strife  of  kings. 

In  these  words  the  anm/'Sf  the  ending  with  a  vowel,  and  wnmfs  beginning' 
with  another  vowel,  without  cutting  off  the  first,  which  by  it  had  been  tlC 
mrmfs,  there  remains  a  most  horrible  ilUsounding  gap  betwixt  those  words. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  every  way  observed  the  rule  of  the  sjmalepha  in  vay 
translation ;  but  wheresoever  I  have  not,  it  is  a  fault  in  the  sound :  the  French 
snd  the  Italians  have  made  it  an  inviolable  precept  in  their  versification  ; 
Aerein  following  the  severe  example  of  the  Latin  poet.  Our  countrymen 
kave  not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  so  far,  but  content  themselves  with 
following  the  licentious  practice  of  the  Greeks ;  who,  though  they  some- 
times use  synalephas,  yet  make  no  difficulty,  very  often,  to  sound  one 
Towel  upon  atiother;  as  Homer  does,  in  the  very  first  fine  of  Alpha. 
Mifvii"  A^U  %%%  Th(kf^i6,lm  *AxX^&*.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  second 
IniGy  in  these  words  jxu^i  'hxau^li,  and  d\yi  8$^x<v.  the  synalepha  in  revenge 
is  twice  observed.  But  it  becomes  us,  icx  the  sake  of  eujdiony,  rather 
Musas  colere  severiores,  with  the  Romans,  than  to  give  into  the  loose- 
of  the  Grecians. 


I  hove  tired  myself,  and  have  been  summoned  by  the  press  to  send  away 
this  Dedication,  otherwise  I  had  exposed  some  other  faults,  which  are  daily 
committed  by  our  Engli^  poets ;  which,  with  care  and  observation,  might  be 
amended.  For,  after  all,  our  language  is  both  copious,  significant,  and  ma- 
jestical,  and  might  be  reduced  into  a  more  harmonious  sound.  But,  for  want 
ef  public  encouragement,  in  this  iron  age,  we  are  so  far  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years  we  shall  speak 
and  write  as  barbarously  as  our  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  my  haste,  I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  there 
are  two  fragments  of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany;  one  by  Mr.  Con* 
greve  (wbom  I  caanot  mention  without  the  honour  which  is  due  to  bis  excellent 
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parts,  and  that  entire  infection  which  I  bear  him)  and  the  other  by  myself. 
Both  the  subjects  are  pathetical,  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  has  added  to  the 
tenderness  winch  he  found  in  the  original^  and,  without  flattery,  surpassed  his 
au^or.  Yet  I  must  needs  say  this  in  reference  to  Homer,  that  he  is  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manly  passions  than  those  of  grief  and  pity. 
To  cause  admhration,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate  design  of  an  epic 
poem  :  and  in  diat  he  has  excelled  even  Virgil ;  yet,  without  presuming  to 
arraign  our  master,  I  may'venture  to  aflkm,  that  he  is  somewhat  too  talkative^ 
and  more  than  somewhat  too  digressive.  This  is  so  manifest,  that  it  cannot 
be  denied  in  that  little  parcel  which  I  have  translated,  perhaps  too  literally : 
there  Andromache,  in  the  midst  of  her  concernment,  and  fright  for  Hector^ 
nms  off  h^  biass,  to  tell  him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of  the  lamentable 
death  of  her  father,  her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers.  The  devil  was  in 
Hector  if  be  knew  not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  she  who  told  it  him ;  for  she 
had  been  liis  bedfiellow  for  many  years  together :  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  Homer,  in  this  long  digression,  has  rather  given  her 
his  own  character,  than  that  of  the  fttir  lady  whom  he  paints.  His  dear  friends, 
the  commentators,  who  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  n^eds  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andromache  to  occasion  the  remembrance  of 
all  the  past:  but  others  think,  that  she  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which 
now  oppressed  her,  without  running  for  assistance  to  her  faroil}-.  Virgil,  I 
am  confident,  would  have  omitted  such  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  Virgil 
had  the  gift  of  expressing  much  in  little,  and  sometimes  in  silence;  for  though 
be  yielded  much  to  Homer  in  invention,  he  more  excelled  him  in  his  ad- 
mirable judgment.  He  drew  the  passion  of  Dido  for  ^neas,  in  the  most 
lively  and  most  natural  colours  imaginable :  Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of 
moving  pity ;  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  ithe  same  subject  of  Hector's 
death  :  first,  when  Priam  and  Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was  dragged 
after  the  chariot  of  Achilles ;  and  then  in  the  lamentation  which  was  made 
over  him^  when  his  body  was  redeemed  by  Priam ;  and  the  same  persons 
again  bewailed  his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the  cry.  But  if  this 
last  excite  compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged 
to  the  translator  than  the  poet:  for  Homer,  as  I  observed  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  can  pity  :  he  stirs  up  the  irascible  appetite,  as  our  phi* 
losophers  call  it;  he  provokes  to  murder,  and  the  destruction  of  God's 
images ;  he  forms  and  equips  those  tmgodly  man-killers,  whom  we  poets, 
when  we  flatter  them,  call  heroes;  a  race  of  men,  who  can  never  enjoy  quiet 
in  themselves,  till  they  have  taken  it  from  all  the  world.  This  is  Homer's 
commendation ;  and  such  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  least  of  more  mo« 
derate  heroism,  will  never  envy  him.  But  let  Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for 
the  prize  of  honoiu*  betwixt  themselves ;  I  am  satisfied  they  will  never  have  a 
third  concurrent.  I  wish  Mr.  Congreve  had  the  leisure  to  translate  him,  and 
the  world  the  good-nature  and  justice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  design, 
of  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I  know.     The  earl  of  Mulgrave 
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and  Mr.  Waller,  two  of  the  best  judges  of  our  age,  have  assured  me,  that  they 
could  never  read  over  the  translation  of  Chapman,  without  incredible  pleasure 
and  extreme  transport.  Thb  admiration  of  theirs  must  needs  proceed  from 
the  author  himself :  for  the  translator  has  thrown  him  down  as  low,  as  harsh 
numbers,  improper  English,  and  a  monstrous  leng^th  of  verse  could  carry  him. 
What  then  would  he  appear  in  the  harmonious  version  of  one  of  the  best 
writers,  living  in  a  much  better  age  than  was  the  last  ?  I  mean  for  versifi- 
cation, and  the  art  of  numbers :  for  in  the  drama  we  have  not  arrived  to  the 
pitch  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  here,  my  lord,  I  am  forced  to 
break  off  abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  compliment  in  the  close.  This 
Miscellany  is,  without  dispute,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  which  has  hitherto 
been  extant  in  our  tongue.  At  least,  as  sir  Samuel  Tuke  has  said  be- 
fore me,  a  modest  man  may  praise  what  is  not  his  own.  My  fellows  have 
no  need  of  any  protection:  but  I  humbly  recommend  my  part  of  it,  as 
much  as  it  deserves,  to  your  patronage  and  acceptance,  and  all  the  rest 
to  your  forgiveness. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

your  lordship's  most 

obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN^ 
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OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 
QV  bodies  cbaog'd  to  variouf  forms  I  sing : 

Ye  gods,  from  whence  these  miracles  did 
Inspire  my  numbers  wi  Ih  cdestial  heat,     [spring. 
Tin  I  iny  long  laborious  work  complete ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenour  to  my  rhymes, 
Bedac'd  from  Naturc*s  birth,  to  CsBsar's  times. 

Before  the  teas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball. 
And  Heaven's  high  canopy,  that  corers  a^ 
One  was  the  fiice  of  nature,  if  a  fiice; 
Katber  a  rude  and  indigested  mass : 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfinshion'd,  and  unfram'd, 
<X  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd. 
Ko  Son  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view ; 
Ko  Moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew : 
Xor  yet  was  Earth  suspended  in  the  sky } 
Nor,  puis'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie : 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 
And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavigable. 
No  certain  Ibrm  ou  any  was  imprest ; 
AH  were  confus'd,  and  each  disturbed  the  rest. 
For  hoc  and  cold  were  in  one  body  flxt, 
And  toft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Bnt  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend. 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end.      [driven, 
Tbeo  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth  were 
And  grosser  air  sunk  from  etherial  Heaven. 
Thus  disenibroil'd,  they  take  their  proper  place; 
The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace ; 
And  foes  ar^  suoder'd  bjra  larger  space. 
Tbe  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high, 
Aad  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky. 
Tken  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire; 
^bose  atonos  from  onactive  earth  retire. 


I  Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  draws  t  numerous  throqg 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar. 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  tbe  God,  whatever  God  was  he, 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree^ 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found. 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  tbe  winds  to  blow  ; 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
He  add«  the  running  springs,  and  standing  lakes. 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the  most 
In  ample  oceans,  disembogued,  are  lost. 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  vallics  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plainSj» 

And  as  five  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assigned : 
The  Sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down. 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone 
Th6  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  tbe  compass  of  this  earthly  ball : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above; 
The  grosser  near  the  watery  surface  move : 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender 

there. 
And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortalji 

fear, 
And  winds  that  on  thefr  wings  cold  winter  bear. 
Nor  were  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large, 
On  seas  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscrib'd  in  place 
They  rend  the  worid,  resistless,  where  they  pats  | 
And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind; 
Such  is  the  jage  of  their  tampeftoovs  kind. 
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First  Earus  to  the  rising  morn  is  sent, 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  mn. 
To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  Son. 
Westward  the  wanton  Zeph3rr  wings  his  flight, 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light : 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  issues  forth, 
T*  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  North. 
While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  th*  unwholesome  year. 

High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind. 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  Heaven  designed  ; 
Where  fields  of  light  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg»d  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguished  these,  when 
straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight. 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass. 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass. 
And  with  diffusive  light  adorn  the  heavenly  place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky : 
New  herds  of  besists  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share; 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air ; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast. 
For  empire  form*d,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  Ood  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire ; 
Or  Earth,  hut  new  divided  firom  the  sky, 
And  pliant  still,  retained  th'  etherial  energy: 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  paste, 
Andy  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 

cast 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began. 
And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  first ;  when  man,  yet  new. 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew; 
Andy  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforced  by  punishment,  unaw*d  by  fear. 
Bis  words  were  simple,  and  his  ^oul  sincere: 
Needless  was  written-law,  where  none  opprest; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appear*d  ; 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard ; 
.  But  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their  guard. 
The  mouBtain-trees  in  distant  prospect  please. 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcem'd  for  more, 
Confin'd  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,nor  mote, nor  mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound : 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd;  but,  void  of  care  and  crime. 
The  soft  creation  slq>t  away  their  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok'd,  did  fhiitfiil  stores  allow : 
Content  with  food,  which  Nature  fVeely  bred. 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed ; 
Cornels  and  birsunble-berries  gave  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  fVmush'd  out  a  feast. 


The   flowers   unsown    in    fields  and   meadows 

reign'd; 
And  western  winds  inunortal  Spring  maintained. 
In  following  years  the  horded  com  ensu*d 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 
From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke ; 
And  honey,  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

THE  SILVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above^ 
Was  driven  to  Hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  behold. 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  exceU*d  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  did  appear; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year. 
The  Sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  glow. 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clogged  with^  ice  and  snow; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driven. 
Sought  shelter  firom  th*  inclemency  of  Heaven. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds* 
With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  forrows  broke. 
And  oxen  laboui'd  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  course  the  brazen  age, 
A  wariike  oi&pring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage. 
Not  impious  yet 

THE  IRON  AGE. 

—Hard  s^  succeeded  then ; 
And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  Shame,  the  worid  forsook  s 
Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that  blew  ^ 
Raw  were  the  jailors,  and  the  depths  were  new : 
Trees  ruddy  hollowM,  did  the  waves  sustain. 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  plough*d  the  watery  plahv 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir*d  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  share ; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
Digg*d  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore. 
Which  next  to  Hell  the  prudent  God  had  laid. 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  displayed : 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold. 
Gave  Mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  boldi 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betniy'd. 
Now  (brandish'd  weapons  glittering  in  their  hands^ 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands  ; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain : 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harboniM  him,  is  slain  : 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  lifb : 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step-dame  poison  for  the  ton  prepares. 
The  son  inquires  into  his  fieither*s  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  hi  exile  mourns ; 
And  Justice,  here  opprest,  to  Heaven  returns. 

THE  GIANTS  WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe  abcHPM^  - 
Agaioftt  beleagur'd  Heaven  the  giants  move. 
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Si 


HUU  piPd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountabs  lie. 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky ; 

TiU  Me,  no  longer  patient,  took  bis  time 

Paveoge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime : 

Koi  li^toing  play*d  along  the  firmament, 

And  their  demolish'd  works  to  pieces  rent. 

Sio^d  with  the  flames, and  with  the  bolts  transfix'd. 

With  Dative  earth  their  blood  the  monsters  mix*d ; 

Tbt  blood,  indued  with  animating  heat. 

Did  in  th*  impregnate  earth  new  sons  beget : 

They,like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung,accurst, 

A|aiast  the  gods  immortal  hatredhourst : 

As  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood ; 

Eipressing  their  original  from  blood. 

Which  when  the  king  of  gods  beheld  from  high 

(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory. 

What  he  himself  had  found  on  Earth  of  late, 

Ijcaon's  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat) 

Ue  8igh*d,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  strove ; 

BatkiikUed  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove ; 

Then  callM  a  general  council  of  the  gods ; 

Who,  summon'd,  issue  from  their  blest  abodes, 

And  fill  th*  assembly  with  a  shining  train. 

A  wij  there  is,  in  Heaven's  expanded  plain, 

W'hich,  when  the  skies  are  clear,  is  seen  below, 

Aod  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know. 

The  ground-work  is  of  stars  j  through  which  the 

rtiad 
Lies  open  to  the  thunderer's  abode. 
Tlie  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around* 
Aod,  on  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound ; 
The  commons  where  they  can ;  the  uobler  sort. 
With  winding-doors  wide  open,  front  the  court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  Earth  with  Heaven  may  vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  tLe  sky. 
When  an  were  plac'd,  in  seats  distinctl]iknown, 
And  he  their  father  had  assumed  the  throne,   . 
Cpoo  Ms  ivory  sceptre  first  he  leant. 
Then  shook  his  hesid,  that  shook  the  firmament : 
Air,  Earth,  and  Seas,  obey'd  th'  almighty  nod ; 
And,  with  a  general  fear,  confessed  the  God. 
At  length  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  aileoce,,  and  the  powers  bespoke : 

"  I  was  not  more  concerned  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  pat  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Oir  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace ; 
For,  though  t^  foe  was  fierce,  the  seeds  of  all 
Iteheilion  sprang  froip  one  original : 
^ov,  wheresoever  ambient  waters  glide, 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  must  be  dcstroy'd. 
I^  me  this  holy  protestation  make : 
67  HeQ  and  HelPs  inviolable  lake, 
I  try'd  whatever  in  the  godhead  lay, 
Bat  gangren'd  members  must  be  lopt  away, 
^iiott  ^  npbler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay* 
There  dwells  below  a  race  of  demi-gods, 
Of  aym^hs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods  : 
^^,  though  not  worthy  yet  in  Heaven  to  live, 
Let  them  at  least  enjoy  that  Earth  we  give. 
Caa  these  be  thought  securely  lodg'd  hnkow. 
When  I  myself,  who  no  superior  know, 
I.vho  have  Heaven  and  Earth  at  my  command. 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon's  hand  ?>* 

At  this  a  murmur  through  the  s3mod  went, 
Aad  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punishment. 
Tbos,  when  coiMpiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom 
Tbe  £U1  of  Caesar,  and  in  him  of  Rome, 
Theaations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear, 
AH  anxious  far  their  earthly  thundcrer : 
»ou  IX. 


Nor  was  their  care,  O  Caesar,  less  esteemed 
By  thee,  than  that  of  Heaven  for  Jove  was  deemM : 
Who  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  first  restrain 
Their  murmurs,  then  resumed  his  speech  again. 
The  gods  to  silence  were  composed,  and  sate 
With  reverence  due  to  his  superior  state. 

"  Cancel  your  pious  cares;  already  he 
Has  paid  his  d6bt  to  justice,  and  to  me. 
Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  jud^ents  were. 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of^this  vile  degenerate  age. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th*  op;>ressor*8  rage. 
Had  reached  the  stars ;  *  I  wilt  descend,'  said  1, 

*  In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie.* 
Disguih'd  in  human  shape,  1  travelled  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what  I  beard,  I  found. 
O'er  Ma^alus  I  tjok  my  steepy  way. 

By  caverns  infamous  fur  beasts  of  prey ; 

Then  crossed  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  shade. 

More  inHEunous  by  curst  Lycaon  made : 

Dark  night  had  covered  Heaven  and  Earth,  beforei 

I  enter'd  his  unhospitable  door. 

Just  at  my  entrance,  I  displayed  the  sign 

That  somewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 

The  prostrate  people  pray  j  the  tyrant  grins; 

And,  adding  prophanation  to  his  sins, 

*  ru  try,*  said  he,  *  and  if  a  god  appear, 

To  prove  his  deity  shall  cost  him  dear.*       [pares, 
Twas  late;  the  graceless  wretch  my  death  pre- 
When  I  should  soundly  sleep,  opprestwith  cares: 
This  dire  experiment  be  chose,  to  prove 
>lf  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove : 
But  first  he  had  resolv'd  to  taste  my  power: 
Not  long  before,  but  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Some  legates  sent  from  the  Molossian  state, 
Were  on  a  peaceftil  errand  come  to  treat : 
Of  these  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish : 
Some  part  he  roasts ;  then  seiTes  it  up  so  drest. 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feast. 
Mov'd  with  disdain,  the  table  I  o'ertum'd ; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd. 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright,  for  shelter  gains 
The  neighbouring  fields,and  scours  along  the  plains* 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have^poke. 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forsook. 
About  his  lips  the  gathered  foam  he  chums. 
And,  breathing  slaughter,  sUll  with  rage  he  Oums, 
But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns. 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back ;  a  famished  face  be  bears ; 
His  arms  descend,  his  shoulders  sink  away, 
Td  multiply  his  legs  for  chase  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariness  remains. 
And  the  same  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  in  a  narrower  space. 
His  jaws  retain  the  grin  and  violence  of  his  face. 

"  This  was  a  single  min,  but  not  one 
Deserves  so  just  a  punishment  alone. 
Manki nd*s  a  monster,  and  th'  ungodly  times. 
Confederate  intft  guilt,  are  sworn  to  crimes. 
All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all 
Must  by  the  same  relentless  fury  fall." 

Thus  ended  he ;  the  greater  gods  assent. 
By  clamours  urging  bis  severe  intent ; 
The  less  fill  up  the  cry  for  punishment* 
Yet  still  with  pity  they  remember  man^ 
And  moiivn  as  much  as  heavenly  spirits  can. 
They  ask,  when  those  were  lost  of  human  birth, 
What  he  would  do  with  all  his  waste  of  Earth  ? 
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If  his  dispeopled  World  he  would  resign 

To  beasts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ? 

Neglected  altars  must  no  longer  smoke. 

If  none  were  left  to  worship  and  invoke. 

To  whom  the  father  t>f  the  gods  reply'd  e 

**  Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside : 

Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide. 

I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 

A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again.** 

Already  had  he  toss'd  the  flaming  brand, 
And  rolPd  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  hand  ; 
Preparing  to  discharge  on  seas  and  land : 
But  stopt,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven. 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axle-tree  of  Heaven. 
Remembering,  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should' to  the  battlements  of  Heaven  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  bum. 
And  alt  th'  inferior  glo1)e  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  dismissed,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watery  deluge  down ; 
And,  what  he  durst  not  bum,  resolves  to  drown. 

The  northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,   he 
binds ; 
With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds : 
The  South  he  loosM,  who  night  and  horrour  brings ; 
And  fog?  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours ; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow, 
And  lazy  mists  are  lowering  on  his  brow : 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his  clenched  fist. 
He  squeezed  the   clouds;  th'  imprisoned  clouds 

resist :  ^ 

The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole>  with  peals  resound ; 
And  'showers  enlarged  come  pouring  on  the  ground. 
Then,  Clod  in  colours  of  a  various  die, 
'  Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply. 
To  feed  the  clouds  impetuous  rain  descends ; 
The  bearded  com  beneath  the  burthen  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perished  grain  ;  ' 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  Heaven  alone  ' 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watery  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floodst 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes. 
And  with  perpetual  ums  his  palace  fill: 
To  whom  in  brief  he  thus  imparts  his  will : 

"  Smallexhortation  needs ;  your  powers  employ : 
And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  requires)  destroy. 
Let  loose  the  rems  to  all  your  watery  store : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door." 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land. 
And  proudly  twdling  with  their  new  command. 
Remove  the  living  stones  that  stopped  their  way. 
And,  gushing  from  their  source,  augment  the  sea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  struck  the 

ground : 
With  inward  trembling  Earth  received  the  wound ; 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
Th'  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain : 
Then,  rushin?  onwards,  with  a  swetpy  sway, 
"Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  labouring  hinds  away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  sapp'd  by  floods, 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall. 
High  o'cj-  their  heads  behold  a  watery  w  all. 


Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost ; 
A  worid  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

One  climbs  a  cliff;  one  in  his  boat  is  borne, 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his  com. 
Others  o»er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row. 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or,  downward  driven,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine ; 
Or,  toss'd  aloft,  are  knocked  against  a  pine. 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropped  the  gras% 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride. 
And  wandering  dolphins  o*er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks,  they  brouze  ^ 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  bills  and  vales  no  more  distinction  know. 
And  levelled  Nature  lies  oppressed  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  iood. 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  ^*ant  of  food. 

A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  th*  Athenian  and  Bceotian  lands. 
The  boimd  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they  were. 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear : 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  meets  the  lofty 

skies. 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  Bkift 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perished  man;  they  two  were  human-kind. 
The  mountain-nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore^ 
And  firom  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  womad,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  Earth  from  high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie, 
That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  liv'd, 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  survived. 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind ;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies : 
Serenely,  while  lie  blows,  the  vapours  driveu 
Di^ver  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  Earth  to  Heaven. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrow'd  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves :  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire. 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  shell  he  takes,  whose  narrow  vent 
G  rows  hy  degrees  into  a  large  extent ;  [ioark<]  . 

Then  gives  it  breath;   the  blast,  with  dOubliaxj^ 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  Sun  first  heard  it,  in  his  early  east. 
And  met  the  ratt  in?  echos  in  the  west. 
The  waters,  listening  to  the  trumpet's  roar. 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore. 

A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  hervis«age  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds; 
The  streams,  but  just  contained  within  their  boav^^^ 
By  »low  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl; 
And  Earth  increases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  lon^r  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear. 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonoured  branches  beavw 
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At  length  the  world  was  all  restored  to  view. 
Bat  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue : 
Katore  beheld  herself,  aud  stood  aghast, 
A  dismal  desert,  and  a  silent  waste. 

Which  when  DeucalioD*  with  a  piteous  look, 
Bebekl,  he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrha  spoke  : 
"  Oh  wife,  oh  sister,  oh  of  all  thy  kind 
The  best  and  only  creatufe  left  behind. 
By  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  joiu'd ; 
Of  mnltitudes,  who  breath'd  the  common  air. 
We  two  mnain ;  a  species  in  a  pair : 
The  rest  the  seas  hare  swaUow'd ;  nor  have  we 
£v^  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  ciouds  are  still  above ;  and,  while  I  speak, 
A  second  dehige  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
Sioakl  1  be  snatchM  Arom  hence,  and  thou  remain, 
Withoat  relief,  or  partner  oi  thy  pain. 
How  coold'st  thou  such  a  wretched  life  sustain  ? 
Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  lost,  the  sea. 
That  bory^d  her  1  lov*d,  should  bury  me. 
Oh  could  our  father  his  old  arts  inspire. 
And  nuke  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  so  1  might  abolish*d  man  retrieve, 
And  perish'd  people  in  new  souls  might  live ! 
But  Heaven  is  pleased,  nor  ought  we  to  complain. 
That  we,  th*  examples  of  mankind,  remain.'* 
He  said:  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears. 
And  then  inroke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers. 
Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief, 
from  sacred  oracles  they  seek  relief: 
And  to  Cephisns*  brook  their  way  pursue : 
The  stream  was  troubled,  but  the  fbrd  they  knew. 
With  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bred. 
They  ^rinkle  first  their  garments  and  their  head. 
Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led. . 
The  roofe  were  all  defii'd  with  moss  and  mire. 
The  desert  altars  void  of  solemn  fire. 
Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  ador*d. 
The  pavement  Inss'd ;  and  thus  the  saint  implor'd. 
**  O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  powers  above 
Br  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love ; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their  mind  j 
If  yet  tbey  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind ; 
Ten  bow  we  may  restore,  by  second  birth, 
iKankind,  and  people  delated  Earth." 
Then  thus  the  gracious  goddess,  nodding,  said ; 
*'  Depart,  and  with  your  vestments  veil  your  head : 
.Aad  stooping  lowly  down,  with  loosen'd  zones. 
Throw  each  behind  ycfor  backs  your  mighty  mo- 
ther^ bones.** 
AsaazM  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder,  stand. 
Tin  Pyrrha  first  refhs'd  the  dire  command. 
**  Forbid  it  Heaven,"  said  she,  '*  that  i  should  tear 
Those  holy  reKcs  from  the  sepulchre." 
Tbey  pondered  the  mysterious  w<»ds  again, 
for  some  new  sense;  and  long  they  sought  in  vain. 
At  length  Deucalion  cleared  his  cloudy  brow, 
Aad  mid,  **  The  dark  enigma  wiU  allow 
A  meaning;  which  if  well  I  understand, 
Vcom  saci^ege  will  free  the  god's  command ; 
This  Earth  onr  mighty  mother  is,  the  stones 
Is  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones : 
These  we  must  cast  behind."  With  hope,  and  fear. 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear : 
The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury, 
Asd  doubts  the  gods  $  yet  both  resolve  to  try. 
Daeending  from  the  mount,  t^ey  first  unbind 
Their  vests,  and  veird  they  cast  the  stones  behind : 
TV  stones  (a  lyiracle  to  mortal  view, 
^  ieiif  tradition  makes  it  pass  for  true) 


Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell : 
Then  sweli'd,  and,  swelling,  by  degrees  grew  warm 
And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form ; 
Imperfect  shapes,  in  marble  such  are  seen. 
When  the  rude  chisel  does  the  man  begin ; 
While  yet  the  roughness  of  the  stone  remains. 
Without  the  rising  muscles  and  the  veins. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice. 
Were  turn*d  to  moisture,  for  the  body's  use. 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourishment : 
Tlie  rest,  too  solid  to  receive  a  bent. 
Converts  to  bones ;  and  what  was  once  a  vein. 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  power  divine,  in  little  space. 
What  the  nuin  threw  assum'd  a  manly  face; 
And  what  the  wife,  renewed  the  female  race. 
Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear 
Laborious  life,  and  harden'd  into  care. 

The  rest  of  animals,  from  teeming  Earth 
Produc*d,  in  various  forms  receiv'd  their  birth. 
Tlie  native  moisture,  in  its  close  retreat. 
Digested  by  the  Sun's  etherial  heat. 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Then  swell'd,  aod  quickened  by  the  vital  seed. 
And  some  in  less,  and  some  in  longer  space. 
Were  ripened  into  form,  and  took  a  several  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled. 
And  seeks  with  ebbing  tjdes  his  ancient  bed. 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  warm'd ; 
And  crusted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  form'd : 
These,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  peasants 

find: 
Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinish'd  in-their  kind : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfect  birth  ; 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifeless  earth. 

Por  heat  and  moisture  when  in  bodies  joia'd. 
The  temper  that  results  from  either  kind 
Conception  makes ;  and  fighting,  till  they  mix, 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  Nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  discord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 

From  hence  the  surfoce  of  the  ground  with  mud 
And  slime  besmear'd  (the  feces  of  the  flood) 
Receiv'd  therays-of  Heaven ;  and,  sucking  in 
The  seeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin : 
Some  were  of  several  sorts  produc'd  before ; 
But  of  new  monsters  Earth  created  more. . 
Unwillingly,  but  yet  she  brought  to  light 
Thee,  Python  too,  the  wondering  work!  to  fright, 
And.the.new  nations,  with  so  dire  a  sight. 
So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large  a  space 
Did  his  vast  body  and  long  train  embrace : 
Whom  Phoebus  basking  on  a  bank  espy'd. 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd. 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain-goat  % 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepare  to  shoot 
Though  every  shaft  took  place,  he  spent  the  store    ^ 
Of  his  full  quiver;  and  'twas  long  before 
Th'  expiring  serpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore. 
Then,  to  preserve  the  fame  of  such  a  deed. 
For  Python  slain,  he  Pythian  gomes  decreed, 

?^here  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
o  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  driva. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witness  of  renown. 
An  oaken  gariand  did  the  victor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  bom ; 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phoebus  worn 
Did,  with  promiscuous  grace,  his  flowing  locks 
adorn. 
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THE  TRANiSFORMATION  OF  DAPHNE 
INTO  A  LAUREL. 

The  first  and  fairest  of  his  k>yes  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forcM  him  to  desire : 
Daphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  sire. 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  that  new  success  attends, 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thns  insults  him :  "  Thou  lascivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ  ? 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim ; 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim : 
Resistless  are  ihy  shafts ;.  and  Python  late. 
In  «uch  a  ieather'd  death,  has  found  bis  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by  ; 
With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry." 
To  whoiQ  the  son  of  Venus  thus  reply'd : 
**  Pb(ebu9,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside ; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus :  mine  the  fame  shall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  I  conquer  thee.'* 

He  said,  and  soaring  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight ; 
Nor  stopt  but  on  Parnassus*  airy  height. 
Two  difierent  shafts  he  from  his  quiver  dnws; 
One  to  rej^l  desire,  and  one  to  caiise. 
One  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold, 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold : 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whose  base  allay 
Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  drest : 
But  with  the  sharp  transfixed  Apollo's  breast. 

Th'  enamoured  deity  pursues  the  chase ; 
.    The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath'd  embrace : 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs^ 
And  Pheebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  ^suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains. 
And  still  her  vow^djrirginity  maintains. 
Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride. 
She  shuns,  and  hates  the  joys  she  never  try*d. 
On  wilds  and  wood  she  fixes  her  desire : 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft :  "  Thou  ow'st,"  says  he, 
*'  A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed : 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  bangs  her  head. 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms. 
Soothes  hhn  with  blandishments  and  filial  charms : 
•*  Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  **  to  lie,  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie. 
Tis  but  a  small  reqxiest;  I  beg  no  more- 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before.** 
The  good  old  sire  was  softened  to  consent ; 
But  said,  her  wish  would  prove  her  punislunent : 
For  so  much  youth,  and  so  much  beauty  join'd. 
Opposed  the  state,  which  her  desires  designed. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hopes  what  be  seeks,  with  flattering  fancies  fed; 
And  is  by  his  own  oracles  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  bums. 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns, 
TTlieir  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw. 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row ; 
So  bums  the  ccod,  consuming  in  desire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  the  fruitless  fire : 
Her  well-tum'd  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck  was  bare) 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevelPd  hair : 
"  Oh,  were  it  comb'd,"  said  he, "  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  curl  becom«  her  face !" 


He  viewM  her  eye^  like  beavenly  ItMpB  that 

shone ! 
He  view'd  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  alone; 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breastj 
He  praises  all  he  sees,  and  for  the  rest 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unseen  kre  beat* 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damsel  fled  away. 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay : 
"  Stay,  nymph,"  hecry'd,  "  I  follow,  not  a  f)e: 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten*d  lamb  removes. 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves; 
Thou  8hunn!st  a  god,  and  shunn'st   a  god,  that 

loves. 
Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  tby  tender  foot, 
Or  thou  sbould*st  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit! 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly  fly ; 
Nor  basely  bom,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  L 
Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delpfaos,  Tenedos  obey : 
These  hands  the  Patareian  sceptre  sway. 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  shall  be^ 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  see. 
Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  channing  Isrre  ; 
Sweet  notes  and  heavenly  numbers  I  inspive. 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But  ah !  more  deadly  his,  who  pierc'd  my  heart 
Med'cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
Li  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  1  know  | 
And  am  the  great  physician  calPd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  and  forests  can  afibrd 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails; 
And  his  own  physic  the  physician  fiiils." 

She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  she  fliea. 
And  on  her  ear  th'  imperfect  aecent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings ;  and  as  she  fled,  the  wind 
Increasing  spread  her  flowing  hair  behiod  j 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  exposed  to  view  ;        i 
Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  pursue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hoUy  bent  I 

To  lose  his  time  in  empty  compliment?  ! 

But,  led  by  Love,  and  fii*d  by  such  a  sight,  I 

Impetuously  pursued  his  near  delight.  ' 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound^  sliptlrom  fa^ 
Bounds  o'er  the  Iflebe,  to  coarse  the  fearful  hare. ! 
She  i  n  her  speed  does  all  her  safely  lay ; 
A  nd  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey  ;  I 

O'er-runs  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blovi's  upon  the  flix :  ' 

She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighbouring  coviert  strive^ 
And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives : 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare,  ' 

Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  flair  :  ! 

She,  urg*d  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  move  ;        ' 
But  he  more  swifUy,  who  was  urg'd*y  love.        ! 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  cha^ : 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace  ;     ' 
And  just  is  fastening  on  the  wish'd  emforaee. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  frigbt. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight ; 
And  now  despairing  cakt  a  moumfiil  look. 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook  : 
"  Ob,  help,"  she  cry'd,  «  in  th^s  extremeet  see^ 
f  f  water-gods  are  deities  indeed  i 
Oape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entonb  :l 
Or  change  my  form  whence  all  loy  sorrowy  i 
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ScMOt  had  ske  fiaish'dy  when  her  feet  »be  found 

Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  imsteit'd  to  the  grouad : 

A  ifany  riod  about  her  body  grows. 

Her  hair  tp  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs : 

The  ojmph  ts  ail  into  a  laurel  gone, 

Hk  smoothoess  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 

T«t  Phcebus  loves  her  still,  and,  castiug  round 

Her  bole,  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  be  found. 

The  tree  still  panted  in  th'  unfinished  part. 

Not  wholly  vegetire,  and  beav'd  her  heart. 

He  fix'd  lus  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind ; 

It  swenr'd  aside,  and  his  embrace  declined. 

To  wbem  the  god :  "  Because  thou  canst  not  be 

My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree  : 

Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown ; 

The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  cruwn. 

Thou  Shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn. 

And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn. 

Tboa  shalt  returning  Caesar's  triumph  grace ; 

When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass : 

Wreathed  on  the  post  before  bis  palace  wait ; 

Aid  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate : 

Secue  ftom  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove, 

UnfiidJog  as  th*  immortal  powers  above : 

And  as  the  locks  of  Phcebus  are  unshorn, 

So  tball  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn.*' 

The  grateful  Tree  was  pleased  with  what  he  said. 

And  shook  the  shady  honours  of  her  head. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  lO  INTO  AN 
H£1F£R. 

Av  ancient  foresiin  Tliessatia  grows, 
Whieh  Tempo's  pleasant  vaUey  does  enclose ; 
I  TliroQgh  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  course, 
From  Pindos  rolling  with  impetuous  force: 
Mists  firom  the  river's  mighty  fall  arise ; 
And  deadly  damps  enclose  the  cloudy  skies : 
Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood ; 
And  sounds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood : 
Beep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 
A  mansion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 
Bete  be  gives  audience;  issuing  out  decrees 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities. 
Oq  this  occasion  hither  they  resort. 
To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their  court, 
AH  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 
fiU  danghteT*s  honour,  or  lament  her  fate, 
Spercfacus,  crownM  with  poplar,  6rst  appears ; 
iWn  oki  Apidanus  came  crown'd  with  years : 
Eaipeas  turbulent,  Amphrysos  tame ; 
And  JEaa  last  with  lagging  waters  came. 
IVd  of  bis  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 
Coodole  his  lots,  and  bring  their  urns  along; 
1^6ae  was  wanting  of  the  watery  train, 
T^fiUM  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the  main, 
'Bol  Inachus,  who,  in  his  cave  alone, 
V<pt  not  another's  tosses,  but  his  own ; 
lor  his  dear  lo,  whether  stray'd  or  dead. 
To  kim  ancertain,  doubtfol  tears  he  shed. 
Be  sought  her  through  the  world,  but  sought  in 

vain; 
And,  DO  where  finding,  rather  fear'd  her  slain. 
Her,  just  letuming  from  her  father's  brook, 
^  lad  beheld  with  a  desiring  look ; 
II  Aad,  oh,  iair  daughter  of  the  flood,"  he  said, 
"Worthy  ak>ne  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Hsppy  whoever  shall  those  charms  possess ! 
^king  of  gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  less) 


Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  shades,  to  shun 
The  scorching  rays  of  the  meridian  Sun. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grova 
Alone  without  a  guide ;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  power,  but  ht*,  whose  high  command 
Is  UQConfln'd,  who  rules  the  seas  and  land. 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awfol  hand. 
Oh,  fly  not" — (for  she  fled  from  his  embrace 
O'erLerna's  pastures)  he  pursued  the  chase 
Along  the  shades  of  the  Lyrcasan  plain ; 
At  length  the  god  who  never  asks  iu  vain, 
InvolWd  with  vapours,  imitating  night;         [flight. 
Both  air  and  earth;   and   then   suppress'd   her 
And,  mingling  force  with  love,  enjoy'd  the  fuU 

delight. 
Mean-time  the  jealous  Jjmo,  from  on  high 
Siirvey'd  the  fruitful  fields  of  A  ready ; 
And  wooder'd  that  the  mist  should  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obscure  the  Sun. 
No  natural  cause  she  found,  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  lowlands  to  produce  the  fogs : 
Then  round  the  skies  she  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  faithless  husband ;  but  no  Jove  was  theie. 
Suspectidg  now  the  worst,  **  Or  I,"  she  said, 
*'  Am  much  mistaken,  or  am  much  betray'd." 
With  fury  she  precipitates  her  flight ; 
■Dispels  the  shadows  of  dissembled  night. 
And  to  the  dav  restores  his  native  light. 
Tb'  almighty  teacher,  careful  to  prevent 
The  consequence,  foreseeing  her  descent. 
Transforms  his  mistress  in  a  trice :  and  now 
In  Jo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev*n  Juno  did  unwiUing  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  ftur  a  rival  of  her  love ; 
And  what  she  was,  and  whence,  inquir'd  of  Jove : 
Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree  ?  • 

The  god  half-caught  was  forc'd  upon  a  lie ; 
And  said,  she  sprung  from  earth.    She  took  the 

word. 
And  begg'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 
What  should  he  do  ?  'twas  equal  shame  to  Jove, 
Or  to  relinquish,  or  betray  his  love : 
Yet  to  refose  so  slight  a  gift,  would  be 
But  more  t*  increase  his  consort^s  jealousy : 
Thus  Fear,  and  Love,  by  turns  his  heart  assail'd ; 
And  stronger  Love  had  sure  at  length  prevailVi ; 
But  some  faint  hope  remained,  his  jealous  queen 
Had  not  the  mistress  through  the  heifer  st^n. 
The  cautious  goddess  of  her  gift  posse^it. 
Yet  harbour'd  anxious  thoughts  within  her  breast; 
As  she  who  knew  the  falsehood  of  her  Jove, 
And  justly  fear'd  some  new  relapse  of  love. 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  secure  her  care. 
To  trusty  Argus  she  commit  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with^stars  the  skies) 
Was  compass'd  round,  and  wore  an  hundred  eyea^ 
But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  slumber  steep  ; 
The  rest  on  duty  stiU  their  station  keep ; 
Nor  could  thc^  total  constellation  sleep. 
Thus,  ever  present  to  his  eyes  and  mind. 
His  charge  was  stiU  before  him,  though  behind, 
In  fields  he  sufiei'd  her  to  feed  by  day ; 
But,  when  the  setting  Sun  to  night  gave  way. 
The  captive  cow  he  summon'd  with  a  caU, 
And  drove  her  back,  and  ty'd  her  to  the  stalL 
On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herb^  she  fed, 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed ; 
So  hardly  lodg'd :  and  to  di«:est  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams  defil'd  with  mud. 
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Her  wt/tdtUfffUin  lihe  wonHd  facw  told. 
With  haMfo  opbeftd,  hut  bad  nolmids  to  boCd. 
H«T  bead  to  ber  on^aitlc  keeper  bow^d, 
fthf-  nrviv«  to  fpeak ;  fthe  tfpoke  not,  bat  fbe  low'd. 
Aff  igbt^tl  with  tbe  noMe,  tbc  kx>kM  anmnd. 
And  «eciD'd  t*  ioquirc  tbe  aotbor  of  tbe  toood. 

Or»re  on  tbe  baok*  irhere  often  ibe  bad  play'd 
(ller  fatbeTtf  banks)  sbe  came,  and   tbere  sor- 

*ey*d 
Her  •Iter'd  Ticaii^e,  and  ber  branchinf  bead ; 
And  ffUrtinff  from  berfetf  >be  would  bare  fled. 
Her  ft-llow-oyiDphs,  famtltarto  ber  eye*, 
Beb#  Mf  hot  kn'^  her  not  in  tbi«  ditgniie. 
Et'n  liiacba*  himielf  wa«  ii^norant ; 
And  in  hi*  daaj^it^r  did  hi^daof^terwant. 
Ifhe  rollow*d  where  ber  fvHowt  went,  as  sbe 
Were  utill  a  partner  of  the  companj: 
They  stroke  her  neck  ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands. 
And  ber  oerk  oflers to  their  stroking  hands: 
Her  father  gave  he^ grass;  the  grass  she  took. 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteoos  look ; 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
8be  wfinld  have  told  her  name,  and  ask*d  relief, 
Biit«  wanting  wordM,  In  teirs  she  tells  her  grief; 
Which  with  her  foot  the  makes  him  onderitajad. 
And  print*  the  name  of  lo  in  the  sand. 
**  Ah  wretchtd  me!"  her  mournful  father  cry'd; 
She  with  a  sigh  to  wreUhedme  reply*d : 
About  her  milk-white  neck  bis  arms  he  threw, 
And  wept,  and  then  these  tender  words  ensue : 
**  And  art  thou  ihe,  whom  1  have  sought  around 
The  world,  and  have  at  length  so  sadly  Ibund  ? 
80  fcHuid,  is  worse  than  lost :  with  mutual  words 
Thou  answcr'st  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  afibrds  : 
But  Nighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breast ; 
And  Hpeech  deny*d  by  lowing  is  expressed. 
Unknowing,  1  prepared  thy  bridal  bed. 
With  empty  hopen  of  happy  issue  fed  i 
But  now  the  husband  of  a  herd  must  be 
Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  sons  thy  progeny. 
Oh,  were  1  mortal,  Death  might  bring  relief! 
But  now  my  godhead  but  extends  my  grief; 
ProloHK"  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  see, . 
And  mokes  me  eurfemy  immortality." 
More  had  he  iiaid,  hut,  fearfVit  of  Iter  stny, 
The  Btarry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away 
To  some  fh*ih  posture ;  on  a  hilly  height 
He  sate  him>elf,and  kept  her  still  in  sight. 


THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED 
INTO  A  PEACOCK»S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer  could  her  sufferings  bear: 
But  called  in  haste  his  airy  messenger, 
The  son  of  Maia»  with  severe  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free. 
With  all  his  harness  soon  tbe  god  was  sped ; 
1Ii«  flying  hat  was  fasten^  on  his  head ; 
W*iugs  OQ  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  band 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound. 
And,  ill  the  moment,  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Befbie  be  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wings  dismiasHl,  but  still  retainM  bis  rod : 
That  sleep-procuring  wand  wise  Hermes  took, 
B^it  RMKle  it  tteenkto  sight  a  shepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  control, 
M  bkb  by  tbe  way  be  met,  and  slily  stole. 


Clad  Bkc  miu— li|  tmrwam^  hepip\i,a»daMag; 
A»d  plajng  drasrc  bis  joBy  tfoop  aloog. 

Witbplgisare  AifsthcMiiriaabeeda; 
Bot  wonders  web  at  those  ^ew  vocal  reeds. 
"  And  wlMMoe>^tbo«  ait,  mj  fnemd/"  mid  he, 
*'  Up  hitber  drive  tbyposks,  and  play  bjBM: 
This  biU  bas  brone  for  tbem,  andsbadefortbee.* 
Tbegod,  wbo  was  wttb  t:»»e  iadocM  to  dimb. 
Began  discoiir«e  to  pass  away  tbe  time; 
And  still  betwixt  bis  tooefol  pipe  be  plies. 
And  watcb'd  his  boor,  to  close  tbe  keeper's  eyes. 
With  nrocb  ado,  be  partly  kept  awake; 
Not  suffering  all  bis  eyes  repose  to  take : 
And  ask'd  tbe  stranger,  wbo  did  reeds  invent. 
And  whence  became  so  rare  an  instrament. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX  INTO 
REED& 

Th  t  N  Hermes  thus ;  "  A  nymph  of  late  tbere  was. 

Whose  heavenly  form  ber  fellows  did  surpass. 

The  pride  and  joy  of  fiur  Arcadia's  plains; 

Belov*d  by  deities,  ador'd  by  swains : 

Syrinx  ber  name,  by  Sylvans  oft  pursa'd. 

As  oft  she  did  tbe  lustful  gods  delude : 

The  rural  and  the  wood-land  powers  disdained ; 

With  Cynthia  hunted,  and  her  rites  maintained ; 

Like  Phoebe  clad,  ev'n  Pboebe^s  self  she  seems. 

So  tall,  so  straight,  such  well-proportion'd  limbi: 

Tbe  nicest  eye  did  po  distinction  know. 

But  that  the  goddess  bore  a  golden  bow : 

DistinguishM  thus,  tbe  sight  sbe  cheated  too. 

Descending  from  Lycseus,  Pan  admires 

The  matchless  nymph,  and  bums  with  newdesiivi 

A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  bead  he  wore; 

And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 

But,  ere  he  thus  began,  she  took  her  flight 

So  swift,  she  was  already  out  of  sight. 

Nor  stay  M  to  bear  tbe  courtship  of  tbe  god  ; 

But  beat  her  course  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood : 

There  by  the  river  stopt,  and  tir*d  before. 

Relief  lirom  water-nymphs  her  prayers  implore. 

"  Now  while  tbe  lustful  god,  with  speedy  psce, 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace, 
He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rising  on  tbe  place 
And  while  he  aighs  his  ill  success  to  find. 
The  tender  c&nes  were  shaken  by  the  wind; 
And  breath'd  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before; 
That,  much  surprising  Pan,  yet  pleasM  him  iDor< 
Admiring  this  new  music,  *  Thou,*  he  said, 
*  Who  canst  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed, 
At  least  shall  be  the  consort  of  my  mind; 
And  often,  often,  to  my  lips  be  join»d.» 
He  form'd  the  reeds,  proportioned  as  tbey  are : 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  waxM  with  care. 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  £iir.' 
While  Hermes  pip*d,  and  sung,  and  told  his  tsli 
The  keeper*s  winking  eyes  began  to  fail. 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep ; 
Till  all  tbe  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 
Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  suppreit; 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  confirm'd  bis  rest: 
AVithout  delay  his  crooked  &Icbion  drew, 
And  at  one  feti^  stroke  tbe  keeper  slew. 
Down. from  the  rock  fell  the  dissevered  head. 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled; 
And  mark*d  the  passage  with  a  crimson  trail : 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale; 
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And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  light, 
Are  do8*d  at  oncey  in  one  perpetual  night. 
These  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail, 
Aad  spreads  them  in  her  peacock*8  gaiid^  tail. 

Impatient  to  revenge  her  injured  bed, 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rivaPs  head ; 
With  Furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home, 
And  drives  her  gaddihg  round  the  world  to  roam  : 
Nor  ceas'd  her  madness  and  her  flight,  before 
She  tonch'd  the  limits  of  the  Phaiian  shore. 
At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil,* 
She  laid  her  down :  and,  leaning  on  her  knees, 
InvoVd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries : 
And  cast  her  languishing  iiegards  above. 
For  help  from  Heaven,  and  her  ungprateful  Jove. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low*d ;  *twas  all  she  could  ; 
And  with  unkindness  seemM  to  tax  the  god. 
Last,  with  an  humble  prayer,  she  begg'd  repose. 
Or  Death  at  least  to  finish  all  her  woes. 
Jove  heard  her  vows,  and,  with  a  flattering  look. 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  spoke. 
He  cast  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  said: 
**  Dame,  rest  secure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  shall  violate ;  by  Styx  I  swear. 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  thunderer.^' 
The  goddess  was  appeas'd :  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  shape  restored. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Though  not  so  large ;  her  crooked  hums  decrease ; 
The  wideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease  : 
Her  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  space ; 
The  five  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place  ^ 
Aod  nothing  of  the  heif^  now  is  seen. 
Beside  the  native  whiteness  of  her  skin. 
Erected  on  her  feet  she  walks  again. 
And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  sustain. 
She  tries  her  tongue,  her  silence  softly  breirtu. 
And  fears  her  former  lowings  when  she  speaks: 
A  goddess  now  through  all  th*  Egyptian  state  ; 
And  serv*d  by  priests,  who  in  white  linen  wait 

Her  son  was  Epaphus,  at  length  believ*d 
The  son  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  received. 
With  sacrifice  ador'd,  and  public  prayers, 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  shares. 
£qnal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
Like  honour  claims,  and  boasts  his  sire  the  Sun. 
His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air. 
The  son  of  Ists  could  no  longer  bear : 
•*  Thou  tak*st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,"  said  he, 
**  And  hast  usurped  thy  boasted  pedigree. 
Go,  base  pretender  to  a  b^rrowM  name !" 
Thus  tax'd,  he  blushed  with  anger,  and  with  shame ; 
But  shame  repressed  his  rage :  the  dai^nted  youth 
Scxm  seeks  his  mother,  and  inquires  the  truth  : 
**  Mother,**  said  he,  "  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
He  spoke  in  public,  told  it  to  my  f^ce ; 
Nor  durst  1  vindicate  the  dire  disgrace  : 
Ev*n  1,  tbe  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong. 
Restrained  by  shame,  was  forc'd  to  hold  my  tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slander,  is  a  curse  : 
But  not  to  find  an  answer,  is  a  worse. 
If  1  am  Heaven-begot,  assert  your  son 
Bj  some  sure  sign ;  and  make  my  fiither  known. 


To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.»» 

He  said,  and  saying  cast  jiis  arms  about 

Her  neck,  and  beg^  her  to  resolve  the  doubt. 


'Tis  hard  to  jadge  if  Clymene  were  mov*d 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  she  so  dearly  iov'd. 
Or  more  with  fury  fir*d,  to  find  her  name 
Traduc*d,  and  made  the  sport  of  common  Fame. 
She  stretched  her  arms  to  Heaven,  and  fix*d  her 
On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  skies ;        [eyes 
"  Now  by  those  beams,''  said  she,  "  whose  holy 

fires 
Consume  my  breast,  and  kindle  my  desires  ; 
By  him  who  sees  us  both,  and  cheats  our  sight,    . 
By  him,  the  public  minister  of  iight, 
1  swear  that  Sun  begot  thee :  if  1  lie. 
Let  him  his  chearful  influence  deny: 
Let  him  no  more  this  perjured  creature  see. 
And  shine  on  all  the  workl  but  only  me. 
If  still  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence. 
His  eastern  mansion  is  not  far  from  hence  ; 
With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go. 
And  from  himself  your  parentage  may  know." 
With  joy  th'  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard. 
And  eager  for  the  journey  soon  prepared. 
He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  survey ; 
To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day : 
From  Meroe's  bnming  sands  he  bends  his  course. 
Nor  less  in  India  fieels  his  father's  force  ; 
His  travel  urging,  till  he  came  in  sight, 
And  saw  the  palace  by  the  purple  lighU 


MRLEAGER  AND  ATALANTA. 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 

Connection  to  the  former  Story. 
Ovid,  having  told  how  Theseus  had  freed  Athens 
firom  the  tribute  of  children,  which  was  imposed 
on  them  by  Minos  king  of  Creta,  by  killin^^  the 
Minotaur,  here  makes  a  digression  to  the  story 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  inartificial  connections  in  all  the  Meta- 
morphoses :  for  he  only  says,  that  Theseus  ob- 
tained such  honour  from  that  combat,  that  all 
Greece  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  necessities ; 
and,  amongst  others,  Calydon ;  though  the  hero 
of  that  country,  prince  Meleager,  was  then  living. 

From  him,  the  Caledonians  sought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Mcleagrus  was  their  chief. 
The  cause,  a  boar,  who  ravag'd  feir  and  near : 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath,  th'  avenging  minister. 
For  Oeneus,  with  autumnal  plenty  bless'd. 
In  gifts  to  Heaven  his  gratitude  express*d : 
CuU'd  sheaves,  to  Ceres ;  to  Lyaeus,  wine  ; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  ofier*d  sheep  and  kine  ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  shrine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand 
Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  conunand : 
Each  deity  in  every  kind  was  bless'd. 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  th»  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 
Wrath  touches  ev*n  the  ^ods  ;  the  queen  of  night, 
Fir*d  with  disdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right, 
*'  Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  Notunreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be." 
Swift  as  the  word,  she  sped  the  boar  away. 
With  charge  on  those  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  th'  Egyptian  pastures  feed. 
And  none  so  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed : 
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His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  snfiiis'd  with  blood ; 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood ; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impard  appears, 
And  stands  erected,  like  a  field  of  spears.     ' 
Froth  fills  his  chaps,  he  sends  a  grunting  sound, 
And  part  he  churiiS)  and  part  befoams  tifie  ground. 
For  tusks  with  Indian  elephants  he  strove. 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from  his  mouth  h6  dro^e. 
He  bums  the  leaves ;  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  com,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades : 
Or, suffering  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear,  [year. 
He  tramples  down  the  spikes,  and  intercepts  the 
In  vain  the  bams  expect  their  promised  load. 
Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  beapM  abroad : 
In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshing-floor  prepare, 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  strow'd, 
And  grapes  ungather'd  shed  their  generous  blood. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  sheep  [keep. 

I'heir  shepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can 

From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  ron. 
Nor  think  themselves  secure  within  the  town : 
Till  Meleagras,  and  his  chosen  crew, 
Cfintemn  the  danger,  and  the  praise  pursueT 
Fair  Leda*8  twins,  (in  time  to  Stars  decreed) 
One  fought  cm  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed  j 
Thenissu'd  forth  fam'd  Jason  after  these, 
Who  manned  the  foremost  ship  that  saiPd  the  seas ; 
Then  Theseuf  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came : 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name : 
The  Thestian  sons,  Idas  who  swiftly  ran, 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman, now  a  man. 
Lynceus,  with  eagle's  eyes  and  lion*s  heart ; 
Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart  5 
Acastus,  PhileuF,  Phaenix,  Telamon, 
EchioD,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 

•Achilles'  father,  and  great  Phocus'  son ; 
Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippasus  the  strong; 
With  twice  old  lolas,  and  Nester  then  but  young. 
Laertes  active,  and  Ancaeus  bold ; 
Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold ; 
And  V  other  seer  yet  by  his  wife  unsold. 

'A  thousand  others  of  immortal  fame ; 
Among  the  rest  fair  Atalanta  came, 
Grace  of  the  woods ;  a  diamond  buckle  bound 
Her  vest  behind,  that  else  had  flow'd  upon  the 

ground, 
And  show'd  her  bfiskin'd  legs ;  her  head  was  bare. 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above. 
Sweet  negligence,  unheeded  h«it  of  love ! 
Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  displayed 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  b«:auties  of  a  modest  maid. 
TTie  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  reccivM  the  flame, 
With  Heavens  averse.  "  O  happy  youth,"  he  cry'dj 
**  For  whom  thy  Fates  reserve  so  feir  a  bride !" 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say  : 
His  honour  calPd  his  eyes  another  way. 
And  fbrc'd  him  to  pursue  the  now  neglected  prey. 

There  stood  a  forest  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Which  over-look'd  the  shaded  plains  below, 
No  sounding  ax  presum'd  those  trees  to  bite ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  sight. 
The  heroes  there  arriv*d,  some  spread  around 
The  toils,  some  search  the  footsteps  on  the  ground. 
Some  from  the  chains  the  ftdthfiil  dogs  unbound. 


Of  action  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 

The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  sought : 

A  valley  stood  below ;  the  conmion  drain 

Of  waters  from  above,  and  falling  rain : 

The  bottom  was  a  moist  and  marshy  ground. 

Whose  edges  were  with  bending  osiers  crown'd ; 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood. 

And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood,   [amain. 

From  hence  the  boar  was  rous*d,  and  sprung 
Like  lightning  sudden  on  the  warrior-train; 
Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,  shakes  the  ground. 
The  forest  echoes  to  the  crackling  sound : 
Shout  the  fierce  youtii,  and  clamours  ring  around. 
All  stood  ^ith  their  protended  spears  preparVl, 
With  broad  steel  heads  the  brandish'd  weapons 
The  beast  impetuous  with  his  tusks  aside      [gtar'd. 
Deals  glancing  wounds ;  the  fearful  do!e:s  divide : 
All  spend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 
Echion  threw  the  first,  but  miss'd  his  mark, 
And  stuck  his  boar- spear  on  a  maple's  bark. 
Then  Jason ;  and  his  javelin  seem'd  to'  take,  [back. 
But  feird  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above  his 
Mopsus  was  next ;  but  ere  he  threw,  addressed 
To  PhcEbus  thus :  "  O  patron,  help  thy  priest. 
If  1  adore,  and  ever  have  adorM 
Thy  power  divine,  thy  present  aid  afibrd  ; 
TTiat  1  may  reach  the  beast."    The  god  allow'd 
His  prayer,  and,  smiling,  gave  him  what  he  could : 
He  reach'd  the  savage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarmed  the  javelin  as  it  flew. 

This  chafd  the  boar,  his  nostrils  flames  expire^ 
And  his  red  ej'e-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
Whirl'd  from  a  slin<r,  or  from  an  engine  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foe^  so  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
As  flew  the  beast ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight. 
The  diiefs  o*erbom,  he  mshes  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  dust,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows 

aid. 
Onesimns  far'd  worse,  prepared  to  fly ; 
The  fetal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk ;  the  bulk,  unpropp'd,  fells  headlong  on 
the  plain. 

Nestor  had  faii'd  the  fell  of  Troy  to  sec, 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree ; 
Then,  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with  fear. 
And  thought  his  monstrous  foe  was  still  too  near. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  in  the  sharpened  edge  new  vigour  finds ; 
Then,  |nisting  to  his  arms,  young  Orthys  found. 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continu*d  wound. 
Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  stars,  appear : 
White  were  their  habits,  white  their  horses  were; 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  miss'd ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
CoiiceaPd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to 

the  steed. 
But  Telamon  msh'd  in,  and  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root,  that  held  his  festen'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound, 
^ean  time  the  virgin-huntress  was  not  slow 
T*  expel  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fastened  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  appeared  the  tricklrog  blood. 
She  blush'd  for  joy :  but  Meleagrus  raised 
His  voice  -with  loud  applause,  and  the  fair  archer 
praised. 
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He  vas  the  first  tb  see,  and  first  to  show 
H»  friends  the  marks  of  the  successfdl  Mow. 
"  Nor  shall  thy  vatoar  want  the  praises  due,* 
He  said  ;  a  rirtnoas  envy  seiz'd  the  crew. 
They  shoot;  the  shouting  animates  their  hearts. 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts; 
But,  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join ; 
And  araHitude  makes  frustrate  the  design. 
With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancwts  takes, 
And  flourishes  his  double4>iting  ax : 
Then,  forward  to  his  fote,  he  took  a  stride. 
Before  the  rest,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
**  Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can, 
Between  a  woman- warrior  and  a  man ;      « 
The  boar  is  doomM ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beast  defend." 
Thus  boasted  he ;  then  stretch'd,  on  tiptoe  stood. 
Secure  to  make  his  empty  promise  good. 
But  the  more  wary  beast  prevents  the  blow. 
And  upwards  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  toe, 
AnccQs  falls ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
Bosh  out,  and  clotted  blood  distains  the  ground. 

Pirithous,  no  small  portion  of  the  war, 
Pitss'd  on,  and  shook  his  lance :  to  whom  from  far, 
Thus  Theseus  cry'd :  "  O  stay,  my  better  part, 
My  more  than  mistress ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart. 
The  strong  may  fight  aloof:  Ancsras  try*d 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  presuming  dy*d  :** 
H«  said,  and  while  he  spake,  his  javelin  threw ; 
Hissing  in  air  tb'  unerring  weapon  flew ; 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 
Hie  marks-man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt 

Once  more  bold  Jason  threw,  but  fail*d  tq  wound 
The  boar,  and  slew  an  undeserving  hound ; 
And  tfaroQgfa  the  dog  the  dart  was  nailM  to  ground. 

Two  spears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  th'  event : 
The  first  was  flx*d  in  earth,  the  second  stood 
Od  the  boar's  bristled  back,  and  deeply  drank  his 
Now  while  the  tortur'd  savage  turns  around,  [blood. 
And  flin^  about  his  foam  impatient  of  the  wound. 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes ; 
Wbedsashewheds;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passa^  to  his  heart 
Suick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres. 
Then  fidlt,  and  in  much  foam  his  soul  expires. 
This  act  with  shouts  Heaven-high  the  friendly  band 
Appland,  and  strain  in  theirs  the  victor's  hand. 
Then  all  appntech  the  slain  with  vast  surprise, 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies ; 
And,  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  sp^rsafar,  [war. 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partnership  of 

But  be,  the  conquering  chief,  his  foot  impressed 
On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  beast ; 
And,  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
"  Accept,"  said  he,  "  fiur  Nonacrine,  my  prixe. 
And,  though  inferior^  sufl*er  me  to  join 
My  labours,  and  my  part  of  praise,  with  thine  :^ 
At  this  presents  her  with  the  tusky  head 
And  chnie,  with  rising  bristles  roughly  spread. 
Glad,  ^lereceiv'd  the  gift;  and  seem'd  to  take 
With  double  pleasure,  for  the  giver's  sake. 
The  rest  were  seizHI  with  sullen  discontent. 
And  a  deaf  murmur  thnnigh  the  squadron  went : 
AH  envy  Vi;  but  the  Thestyan  brediren  show'd 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vcQt  their  spleen 

aloud; 
*  Lay  down  those  honour'd  spoils,  nor  think  to  share. 
Weak  woman  at  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war : 


Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  diaira. 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Trust  not  thybeiuty;  but  restore  the  prixe, 
Which  he,  besotted  on  that  fiu;e  and  eyes. 
Would  rend  from  us."  At  this,  inflated  with  spite. 
From  her  they  snatch'd  the  gift,  frx)m  hhn  the 
giver*s  right. 

But  soon  th'  impatient  prince  his  frnichion  drew. 
And  cry'd,  "  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due, 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  cost, 
Betwixt  true  vakmr,  and  an  empty  boast" 
At  this  advanc'd,  and,  sudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus*  bosom  plung'd  the  sword : 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow, 
Stood  doubting ;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood. 
Received  the  steel  bathM  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Pleas'd  with  the  flrst,  unknowh  the  second  news, 
Althea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  son's  conquest ;  when  at  length  appear 
Her  grisly  brethren  stretch'd  upon  the  bier : 
Pale,  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  chang'd  her  cheer. 
And  with  her  cheer  her  robes ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  cause,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
'Twas  grief  ao  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  soul ;  at  last  'twas  rage  alone ; 
Which,  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlightcd  on  the  earth, 
Whetk  she  was  labouring  in  the  throes  of  birth : 
Forth'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  raised  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  tum>d  the  wheel  apace  ; 
And  turning  sung,  **  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  destiny :" 
So  vanished  out  of  view.    The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hasty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd  the  flame: 
Tlie  log  in  secret  lock*d,  she  wept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thus  preserv»d,  preserved  her  heir. 
This  brand  she  now  produc'd ;  and  first  she  strows 
The  hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,  and  alter  blows ; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and,  heav'd,  she  thrice 
The  sister  and  the  mother  long  contest,   [represt : 
Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breast. 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow. 
Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow ; 
Now  lowering  looks  presage  approaching  storms. 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  fice  reforms: 
Resolv'd,  she  doubts  again ;  the  tears,  she  dry^ 
With  bhishing  rsge,  are  by  new  tears  supply'd : 
And  as  a  ship,  which  winds  and  waves  assail. 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the  gale. 
Both  opposite,  and  neither  long  prevail, ' 
She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempest,  and  th'  impetuous  seas: 
So  fares  Althaea's  mind :  first  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents : 
Sister  and  mother  loitg  the  scales  divide, 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  sister's  side. 
Sometimes  she  sofUy  sigh'd,  then  roar*d  aloud; 
But  sighs  were  stin^Ml  in  the  cries  of  blood. 

The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  please  her  brothers'  gho8ts,her  son  shouldbleed; 
And  when  the  funeral  flames  b^an  to  rise, 
"  Receive,"  she  said,  "  a  sister's  sacrifice : 
A  mother's  bowels  bum :"  high  in  her  hand. 
Thus  while  she  spoke,  she  held  the  fatol  brand  ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  she  bow'd. 
And  the  three  Paries  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
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"  Come,  come,  revenging  sisters,  come  and  view 

A  sister  payiug  a  dead  brother's  due : 

A  crime  1  punish,  and  a  crime  commit ; 

But  blood  fur  biuod,  aud  death  for  death,  is  fit: 

Great  crimes  must  be  with  greater  crimes  repaid. 

And  second  timer^s  on  the  former  laid. 

Let  tlie  whule  household  in  one  ruin  &11, 

And  may  Diana's  curse  overtake  us  all ! 

Shall  Fate  to  happy  Ocnus  still  allow 

One  son,  while  Thestius  stands  deprived  of  two  ? 

Better  three  lost,  than  one  unpunished  go. 

Take  then,  dear  ghosts,  (while  yet  admitted  new 

In  Hell  ygu  wait  my  du^)  take  your  due : 

A  costly  offering  on  your  tomb  is  laid, 

"When  with  my  blood  the  price  of  yours  is  paid. 

*'  Ah  !  whither  am  I  hurry *d  ?  Ah !  forgive. 
Ye  Shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live: 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death  ;  though  he 
Deserves  it,  he  deserves  it  not  from  me.       [slain, 

**  Then  shall  th'  nnpuuish*d  wretch  insult  the 
Triumphant  live,  not  only  live,  but  reign ; 
"While  you,  thin  Shades,  the  spurt  of  winds,  are  tost 
0*cr  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coast. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear ;  *tis  past,  'Us  done ; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  dttested  son  ; 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  1  withal ;  '    [fall. 

And  let  the  house's  heir,  and  the  bop'd  kin^om 

"  Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love, 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  mouths  1 

strove! 
Ah !  hadst  thou  dy'd,  my  son,  in  in&nt  years, 
Thy  little  herhc  had  been  bedew'd  with  tears. 

"  Thou  liv'st  by  me;  to  me  thy  breath  resign ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require ; 
Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preserved  from  fii-e: 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more, 
Aud  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  restore. 

*'  1  would,  but  cannot :  my  son's  image  stands 
Before  my  sight ;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  these  exact. 
This  pleads  compassion,  and  repents  the  hcL 

"  He  pleads  in  vain,  and  I  pronounce  his  doom : 
My  brothers*  thotigh  uiyustly,  shall  o'ercomcw 
But,  having  paid  their  injured  ghosts  their  due. 
My  son  requires  my  death,  and  mine  shall  his 
pursue." 

At  this  for  the  last  time  she  lifts  her  hand, 
Avertsher  eyes,  and,  half  unwilling,  drops  thebrand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drtw,  or  secm'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan ; 
The  fires  themselves  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey. 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away. 

Just  then  the  ht  ro  cast  a  dolefiil  cry. 
And  in  those  absent  flames  began  to  fry  : 
The  blind  contagion  rag^d  withii^his  veins ; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains: 
He  fear'd  not  fete,  but  only  griev'd  to  die 
Without  an  honest  wound,  and  by  a  death  so  dry. 
"  Happy  AucsBus,  thrice  aloud  he  cry'd. 
With  what  becoming  fete  in  arms  he  dy'd ;»» 
Then  called  his  brothers,  sisters,  sire,  around, 
Ar>d  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound ; 
Perhaps  his  mother;  ^long  sigh  he  drew. 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu : 
For  as  the  flames  angroent,  and  as  they  stay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay, 
lliey  rise,  and  sink  by  fits ;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more; 


Just  so  bis  inward  heats,  at  heigkt,  impair. 
Till  the  hut  burning  breath  shoots  out  the  soul  in 

Now  lofty  Caiydon  in  ruins  lies ;  [air. 

All  ages,  ail  dv-grees,  unsluice  |heir  eyes ; 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  resound  with  murmurs, 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  aud  maidens  beat  their  breasts,  and  tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  bcatter'd  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more. 
With  sorrow  sunk,  lies  prostrate  oni.he  floor. 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dust  obscepe. 
And  curses  age,  and  loaths  a  life  prolong^  with 

pain. 
By  steel  her  stubborn  soul  his  mother  freed. 
And  punish'd  on  herself  her  impious  deed. 
Had  i  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  discharge  ; 
Had  Phcebus  all  his  Helicon  bestow'd. 
In  all  the  streams  inspiring  all  the  god  ; 
Those  tongues,  that  wit,  those  streams,  that  god, 

in  vain 
Would  ofier  to  describe  his  sisters'  pain : 
They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising  blow. 
Till  they  turn  livid,  aud  corrupt  the  snow. 
The  corpse  they  cherish,  while  the  corpse  remains. 
And  exercise  and  rub  with  fruitless  pains ; 
And  when  to  fuueral  flames  tis  borne  away, 
They  kiss  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
Aud  when  those  funeral  flames  no  longer  bum 
(The  dust  compos'd  within  a  pious  urn), 
Ev'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confess. 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bosoms 
press.  [ground. 

His  tomb  is  rais'd;  then,  stretch'd  along  the 
Those  Jiving  monuments  his  tomb  surround  : 
Kv*n  to  his  name,  inscribed,  their  tears  they  pay. 
Till  tears  and  kisses  wear  his  name  away. 

But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  spent. 
Not  with  less  ruin,  than  a  rac<^,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perish'd  all  the  seed. 
And  her  whom  Heaven  for  Hercules  decreed. 
Satiate  at  last,  no  longer  she  pursued 
The  weeping  sisters ;  but,  with  wings  endu'd 
And  homy  beaks,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air ;      f  pair. 
Who  yeariy  round  the  tomb  in  feather'd  flocks  re- 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

OUT  OP  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


Hie  author,  pursuing  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  re- 
lates how  be,  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  were 
invited  by  Achelous,'  the  rirer-god,  to  stay 
with  him,  till  his  waters  were  abated.  Ache- 
lous  entertains  them  with  a  relation  of  bis 
'  own  love  to  Perimele,  who  was  changed  into  an 
island  by  Neptune,  at  his  request.  Pirithous, 
being  an  atheist,  derides  the  legend,  and  denies 
the  power  of  the  gods  to  work  that  miracle. 
Lelex,  another  companion  of  Theseus,  to  con- 
firm  the  story  of  Acheloils,  relates  another 
metamorphosis  of  Baucis  ami  Philemon  into 
trees :  of  which  he  was  partly  an  eye-witness. 

Thus  Achelous  ends:  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
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Tbe  powers  of  Heaven ;  except  Izion's  ion. 
Who  langfa'd  at  all  the  gods,  belier'd  in  none ; 
He  shook  his  impioos  head,  and  thus  replies, 
**  TheM  legends  ate  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
Ton  attrihute  too  much  to  heavenly  sway, 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away." 

The  rest,  of  better  minds,  their  sense  declared 
AgahMt  this  doctrine,  and  with  horrour  heard. 

Then  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienc'd  man. 
And  thus  with  sober  gravity  began: 
^  Heaven's  power  is  infinite:  evth,  air,  and  sea. 
The  manufiMsture  mass,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompass  d 

round, 
Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown. 
One  a  bard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 
I  saw  the  phice  and  them,  by  Pittheus  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  government. 
Not  for  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant : 
Here  Jove  with.  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men  concealed  their  deities: 
One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod ; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  an  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed;  the  roof,  not  far  f^om  ground. 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv'd,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair : 
Now  old  in  love;  thongh little  was  their  store, 
lnnr*d  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore. 
Nor  aim*d  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor* 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call. 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Coounand  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obeyU 

"  From  lofty  roofe  the  gods  repuls'd  before, 
Now  stooping,  entered  throu^  the  little  door; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome.first  expressed) 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest,' 
Inviting  each  hi^  weary  limbs  to  rest. 
But  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions  stuflPd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
Coane,  but  the  best  she  had ;  then  takes  the  load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
The  living  coals,  and  lest  tbey  should  expire, 
With  leaves  and  barks  she  feeds  her  iofant-fine: 
It  flmokes,  and  then  with  tremblii^  breath  she 

blows. 
Till  in  a  cheerfol  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brush-wood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens 

these. 
And  adds  at  last  the  booghs  of  rotten  trees. 
The  fire  thus  formM,  she  sets  the  kettle  on, 
(like  burnished  gold  the  little  seether  shone) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well-water»d  spot;) 
She  stripped  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves;  the  best 
She  culPd,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dress'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
Good  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down. 
Then  cut  a  slice,  but  scarce  enough  for  one  : 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store. 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wish'd  were  more. 
Tliis  in  the  pot  he  plungM  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt  away. 


The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat. 
And  shortened  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat. 

*'  A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fill'd  with  water,  gently  warm*d,  they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  this  they  bath'd  their  feet. 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  sweat : 
This  done,  the  host  producM  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  sted. 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread. 
But  coarse  old  garmeots;  yet  such  robes  as  tbeta 
They  laid  alone,  at  feast,  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown» 
The  tables  set;  th*  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame. 
Who  thrust,  beneath  the  limping  1^,  a  sherd. 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  fear'd : 
Then  rubb*d  it  o*er  with  newly-gather^  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party-colour'd  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  servM, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved : 
A  garden-salad  was  the  third  supply. 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare. 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis*  busy  care 
Tum'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  earthen-ware  were  serv*d  to  board ; 
And  next  in  place  an  earthen  pitcher  stor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  coul4  afford. 
This  was  the  tabled  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought:  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beechen  bowls ;  and  these  were  shining  clean, 
Vamish'd  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  within. 
By  this  the  boiling  ke^le  had  prepar'd. 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard  ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  savory  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine : 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest> 
Still  working  in  the  must,  and  latdy  pressed. 
The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before. 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry  store. 
Dry  fi^s  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates,  were  set 
In  canisters,  t'  enlarge  the  little  treat: 
All  these  a  milk-white  honey-comb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  country-banquet  crowned. 
But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  Mfith  ease 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please. 
"  Mean  time  the4>eechen  bowls  went  round,  and< 
sUU, 
Though  often  emptied,  were  observed  to  fill, 
FilPd  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord' 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  conmson  grape,  increas'd ; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  f^  to  prayV, 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
One  goose  they  had  (*twas  all  they  could  allow) 
A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now. 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  8acrifi9e  they  vow : 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  viewed ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  pursued : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad  intent. 
And  would  not  make  her  master^  compliment ; 
But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies. 
And  close  between  the  legi  of  Jove  she  Im, 
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He  with  a  gpraeioQf  etr  th«  fiqtpliaiit  heard, 
And  sav'd  h  r  lils ;  tben  what  he  was  dedar'd, 
And  own'dthe  god.  *  The  neighbourhood/  said  he, 

*  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety : 
You  stand  alone  exempted  ;  but  obey 

With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accurs'd  ^  and  to  the  mountains  height 
Ascend;  nor  once  look  backward  in  3rour  flight.' 
**  They  haste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  de- 
ny'd. 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supply'd. 
An  arrow^s  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top. 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel,  stop ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes ; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains, 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains : 
Wondering  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 
Their  neighbours  ^te,  and  country  now  no  more, 
Their  little  shed  scarce  large  enough  for  two. 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increasM,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow. 
A  stateiy  temple  shoots  within  the  skies : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise : 
The  pavement  pdish'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  sculpture  mc'd,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 
*'  Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with  looks  se- 
rene, 
'  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men ; 
AndXhou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found. 
To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 
**  A  while  tfa^  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  ad- 
dressed, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  johit  request 

*  We  Cd^ve  to  serve  before  your  sacrod  shrhie, 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine : 

And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife. 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death ;  that  neither  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  n^. 
Nor  weeping  1,  with  withered  aims,  may  bter 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre.' 

**  The  godheads  sign  their  suit.    They  run  their 
race 
In  the  same  tenour  all  th*  appointed  space ; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they  relate 
These  past  adventures  at  the  temple-gate. 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green : 
Old  Baucis  look*d  n^ere  old  Philemon  stood. 
And  saw  his  lea  then'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood : 
Kew  roots  their  fiisten'd  ff^  begin  to  bind. 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulder*  grew. 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu; 
At  once,  <  Farewel,  O  fisithful  spouse,'  tiiej  said ; 
At  once  th*  enoroaehing  rinds  their  dosing  lips  in- 
vade. 
£v*n  yet,  an  ancient  Tsransan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  gariands  on  Iheir  boughs. 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows ; 
And  ofierin^  fresher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 

*  The  good,'  said  I,  *  are  God's  peculiar  care. 
And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  diall  heavenly  ho- 

>  iKmr  sbare.*  ^ 


THE  FABLE  OF  IFHIS  AND  lAKTHE. 

PROM  TH£  NINTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

Thi  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Crete  1i«d 

flown ; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own, 
In  Iphis  chang'd ;  for  near  the  Gnossian  boniida, 
(As  loud  r^»urt  the  miracle  resounds) 
At  PhaBstus  dwelt  a  man  of  honest  blood. 
But  meanly  bom,  and  not  so  rich  as  good ; 
Esteeni'd  and  lov'd  by  all  the  neighboHcbood; 
Who  to  his  wifo,  before  the  time  assign'd 
For  child-birth  came,  thus  bluntly  spoke  his  miiicL 
"  If  Heaven,"  said  Lygdus,  **  will  vouchsafe  to 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer ;  [hear. 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir.  * 

Girls  cost  as  many  thcoes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  bom,  the  tits  are  little  worth  ; 
WeiUc  puling  things,  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  shalt  produce. 
Of  so  grreat  charges,  and  so  little  use, 
(Bear  witness,  Heaven,  with  what  reluctancy) 
Her  hapless  innocence  I  doom  to  die." 
He  said,  and  tears  the  conunon  grief  display. 
Of  him  who  bad,  and  her  who  must  obey. 

Yet  Telethusa  still  persists,  to  find 
Fit  ai^guments  to  move  a  fother's  mind; 
T^  extend  his  wishes  to  a  larger  scope. 
And  in  one  vessel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard :  her  time  drew  near. 
And  she  her  heavy  load  could,  scarcely  bear  ; 
When  slumbering,  in  the  latter  shaded  of  night* 
Before  th*  approaches  of  returning  light. 
She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Isis  at  their  head : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  plac'd. 
And  yellow  sheaves  her  shining  temples  grac'd: 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  she  wore  on  high ; 
The  dog  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by  ; 
Osiris,  sought  along  the  banks  of  Nile; 
The  silent  god ;  the  sacred  crocodile ; 
And,  last,  a  long  •procession  moving  on. 
With  timbrels,  th^  assist  the  labouring  Moon. 
Her  slumbers  seem'd  dispeli'd,  and,  broad  awake. 
She  heard  a  voice,  that  thus  distinctly  spake. 
''My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  dciend, 
Nor  fear  to  save  whate'er  the  gods  will  send. 
Delude  with  art  thy  husband'iB  dire  decree : 
When  danger  calls,  repose  thy  trust  on  nie  ; 
And  know  thou  hast  not  serv'd  a  thankless  deity.** 
This  promise  made,  with  night  the  goddess  fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and^gaves  her  bed  ; 
Devoutly  lifts  her  spotless  hands  on' high. 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 

Now  grinding  pains  proceed  to  bearing  throea. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burthen  did  disclose. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to  lig:ht 
With  secrecy,  to  shun  the  father's  s%ht. 
Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pass'd  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurse  was  conscious  of  the  fact  alone; 
The  fether  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  sou ; 
And  call'd  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name. 
Which  either  sex  with  equal  right  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandsire  was ;  the  wife  was  pleasM, 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  Fortune's  favour  eas'd : 
The  doubtful  name  was  U8*d  without  deceit. 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat 
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The  habit  sbow'd  a  boy,  the  bemateous  fiice 

With  manly  fierceness  mingled  female  grace. 
Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  swiftly  mn. 

When  the  fond  lather  thought  the  time  drew  oa 

Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son. 

lantbe  was  his  choice ;  so  wondroas  fiur, 

tier  form  alone  with  Iphis  conid  compare ; 

A  neighbour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree,       [he. 

And  not  more  blessed  with  Fortune's  goods  than 

They  soon  e«pous*d :  for  they  with  ease  were  join^, 

Who  were  before  contracted  in  the  mind. 

Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too : 

And  bred  together  in  one  school  they  grew. 

Thus,  filially  disposed  to  mutual  'fires, 

They  felt,  before  they  knew,  tiie  same  desirea. 

Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care ; 

One  Io?*d  with  hope,  one  languish^  in  despair. 

The  maid  accus'd  the  lingering  dajrs  alone : 

For  whom  she  thought  a  man,  she  thought  her  own. 

Bat  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief; 

As  fiercely  bifi^is,  but  hopes  for"  no  reUef. 

Ev*n  her  despair  adds  iuel  to  her  sire ; 

A  maid  with  madness  does  a  maid  desire. 

And,  scarce  refraining  tears,  <*  Alas,'*  said  she. 

What  issue  of  my  love  remains  fiur  me ! 

How  wild  a  passion  works  within  my  breaitt ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  1  possest ! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
Heaven  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve. 
And  that's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  puni^ment. 
Not  this  unkindl3r'icurse;  to  rage  and  bum. 
Where  Nature  shows  no  prospect  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  consume  with  fruitless  fire ; 
Nor  mares,  when  hot,  their  fellow-mares  desire : 
The  father  of  the  fold  supplies  his  ewes ; 
The  stag  through  secret  woods  his  hind  pursues ; 
And  biids  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own  species 

choose. 
Her  females  Nature  guards  from  female  flame,/ 
And  joins  two  sexes  to  picscite  the  game : 
Would  I  were  nothing,  or  not  what  1  am  I 
Crete,  hsa^d  for  monsters,  wanted  of  her  store. 
Till  my  new  love  producM  one  monster  more. 
The  daughter  of  the  Sun  a  bull  desirkl, 
And  yet  ev'n  then  a  male  a  female  sirM : 
Her  passion  was  extravagantly  new : 
But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 
To  things  impossible  she  was  not  bent. 
But  found  the  means  to  compass  her  intent. 
To  cheat  his  eyes,  she  took  a  difibrent  shape ; 
Yet  still  she  gain^  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 
Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  conspire. 
Should  Dsdalus  assist  my  wild  desire. 
What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy. 
Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ? 
Extinguish  then  thy  passion,  hopeless  maid. 
And  recollect  thy  reason  for  thy  aid. 
Know  what  thou  art,  and  love  as  maidens  ought, 
And'drive  these  golden  wishes  f^m  thy  thought.  ^ 
Thou  canst  not  hope  thy  fond  desirf^  to  gain ; 
Where  hope  is  wantii^,  wishes  are  in  vain. 
And  yet  no  guards  against  our  joys  conspire ; 
No  jealous  husband  hinders  our  desire ; 
My  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wish. 
And  she  herself  consenting  to  the  bliss. 
All  tlui^conqpr  to  prosper  our  design ; 
AU  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine. 
And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fkir ; 
nia  past  the  power  of  heaven  to  ^rant  my  prayer. 


Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  Heaven  can  be; 

Our  parents  with  our  own  ^sires  agree ; 

But  Nature,  stronger  than  the  gods  above^  ^ 

Refuses  her  assistance  to  my  love ; 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain : 

One  gift  refused  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  just  at  hand, 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hsrmen's  holy  band : 

Our  hearts,  but  not  our  bodies.   Thus  accursM, 

In  midst  of  water  I  complain  of  thirst. 

Why  com'st  thou,  Juno,  to  these  barren  rites. 

To  bless  a  bed  dt  frauded  of  delights  ? 

And  why  should  Hymen  lift  his  torch  on  high. 

To  see  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ?" 

Thus  lovesick  Iphis  her  vain  passion  mourns ; 
With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns. 
Invoking  H3rmen's  name,  and  Juno's  power. 
To  speed  the  work,  and  haste  the  happy  hour. 

She  hopes,  while  Telethusa  fears  the  day, 
Aud  strives  to  interpose  some  new  delay : 
Now  feigns  a  sicfcneis,  now  is  in  a  fright 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  sight. 
But,  having  don^  whate'er  she  could  devise^ 
And  emptyVl  alt  her  magazhie  of  lies. 
The  time  approach'd ;  the  next  ensuing  day 
The  fatal  secret  must  to  light  betray. 
Then  Telethusa  had  recourse  to  prayer, 
She  and  her  daughter  with  dishevell'd  hair; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Isisthey  ador'd, 
Embrac'd  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 

**  Fair  queen,  who  dost  on  fruitful  Egypt  amile^ 
\Vho  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pharian  isle. 
And  seven-fold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile ; 
Relieve,  in  this  our  last  distress,"  she  said, 
**  A  suppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddess,  thou  wert  present  to  my  sight ; 
Reveal'd  I  saw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  lig^t : 
I  saw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  see. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majesty : 
The  glorious  train  that  compassed  thee  around; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbrePs  holy  sound. 
Thy  words  I  noted ;  which  I  still  retain ; 
Let  not  thy  sacred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myself  am  free 
Prom  shame,  and  punishment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  protection  all  our  hopes  depend : 
Thy  counsel  sav'd  us,  let  thy  power  defend." 

Her  tears  pursu'd  her  words;  and  while  she 
spoke    . 
The  goddess  nodded,  and  her  altar  shook : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blast  of  wind, 
Were  beard  to  clap ;  the  lunar  hams  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Isis  cast  a  blace  around ; 
The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murmuring  sound. 

Some  hopes  these  happy  omens  did  impart; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart, 
Not  much  In  fear,  nor  fully  satisiy'd ; 
But  Iphis  followed  with  a  larger  stride : 
The  whiteness  of  her  skin  fonook  her  itce; 
Her  looks  eipbolden'd  wi^an  awful  grace ; 
Her  features  and  her  strength  together  grew, 
Aitd  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew. 
Her  sparkling  eyes  with  manly  vigour  shone; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveal'd,  begfn 
To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  bumisb  iuto  'man. 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth ;  no  more  delay 
Your  voMTs,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear : 
The  votive  tables  this  inscription  waars 
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"  Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  Goddess  paid    * 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  offered  when  a  maid.*' 

Now  when  the  star  of  day  had  shown  his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  presence  grace  ' 
The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Descended  to  complete  their  happy  love; 
'  The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid ;   ' 
And  the  warm  youth  ei\)oy8  the  lovely  maid. 


PYGM ALIOS  AND  THE  STATUE. 

FROM  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 

The  Propcetides,  for  their  impudent  behaviour, 
be'fng  turned  into  stone  by  Venus,  Pygmalion, 
prince  of  Cyprus,  detested  all  women  for  their 
sake,  and  resolved  never  to  marry.  He  fiedls  in 
love  with  a  statue  of  his  own  making,  which  is 
Changed  into  a  maid,  whom  he  marries.  One 
of  his  descendants  is  Cinyras,  the  father  of 
Myrrha:  the  daughter  incestuously  loves  her 
own  father ;  for  which  she  is  changed  into  a  tree 
which  bears  her  name.  These  two  stories  im- 
mediately foUow  each  other,  and  are  admirably 
well  connected. 

Pyomai-iok,  loathing  their  lascivious  lifSe, 

Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife : 

So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed. 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  coiiaort  of  his  bed : 

Yet,  fearing  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill. 

In  sculpture  exercisM  his  happy  skill ; 

And  carv'd  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair, 

As  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare. 

Were  she  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence. 

Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  henca 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires. 

Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador*d  desires. 

A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen. 

And,  had  she  mov*d,  a  living  maid  had  been ; 

One  would  have  thought  she  could  have  stirred; 

but  strove 
With  modesty,  and  was  asfiam'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the  cheat, 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit ; 
He  knows  *tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adore, 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more : 
The  flesh,  or  what  so  seems,  he  touches  oft. 
Which  fbels  so  smooth,  that  he  believes  it  soft 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impressed,     [breast, 
'Tis  tnie,^the  hardened  breast  resists  the  gripe. 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kiss  unripe : 
But  when,  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again. 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean ; 
So  would  believe  shekiss»d,  and,  courting  more, 
Again  embraced  her  naked  body  o*er ; 
And,  straining  hard  the  statue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  bad  made  a  dint,  and  hurt  the  maid : 
Explored  her,  limb  by  limb,  and  fear'd  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  bad  left  a  livid  mark  behind : 
With  flattery  now  he  seeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powcrfW  bribes  of  love : 
He  furnishes  her  closet  first ;  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells ;  [drew. 
Adds   orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue : 
iA  nd  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  singing  birds  in  silver  cages  hung ; 


And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  odoroos  green, 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  ambo*  laid  be» 
Rich,  fashionable  robes  her  person  deck,     [tween : 
Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck : 
Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  graced, 
,And  an  embroidci'd  zone  surrounds  her  slender 

waist. 
Thus  like  a  queen  array'd,  so  richly  dress'd. 
Beauteous  she  show'd,  but  naked  show*d  the  best. 
Then  from  the  floor  he  rai8*d  a  royal  bed. 
With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  spread : 
The  solemn  rites  performed,  he  calls  her  bride^ 
With  blandishments  invites  her  to  his  side. 
And  as  she  were  with  vital  sense  possessed. 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  rest 

The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay; 
With  gilded  boms  the  milk-white  heifers  led. 
Slaughtered  before  the  sacred  altars,  bled : 
Pygmalion  offering,  first  approach'd  the  shrine. 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  powers  divine: 
*<  Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant; 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,"  he  would  have  said. 
But  chang'd  his  words  for  shame,  and  only  prayed, 
"  Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  ivory  maid.** 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer. 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire ; 
For  thrice  iir  cheerful  flames  ascends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies. 
And  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  lies. 
He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss : 
He  thought  them  warm'd  befbre ;  nor  longer  stays. 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bosom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  iK'as,  beginning  to  relent. 
It  seem'd  the  breast  beneath  his  fingers  bent ; 
He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print,  [dint. 

TVas  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  it  rose  against  tb« 
The  pleasing  task  he  (ails  not  to  renew ; 
Soft,  and  more  soft  at  every  touch  it  grew : 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  to  use. 
He  woukl  brieve,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain. 
And  tries  his  alignment  of  sense  again. 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  ^eels  the  leaping  vein : 
Convlnc'd,o»erioy»d,his  studied  thanks  and  praise 
To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays : 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd ;  now  freed  from  fear. 
He  found  the  favour  of  the  kiss  sincere : 
At  this  the  waken*d  image  op'd  her  eyes,      [prise. 
And  viewed  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with  sur- 
The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  sufch  fruitfulness  convey'd. 
That  ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen'd  either  horn. 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  bom ; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood,  waU*d 
The  city  Paphos,  firom  the  founder  call'd. 


CINYRAS  AND  MYRRHA. 

CUT  OF  TBI  TENTH  BOOK  Of 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


There  needs  no  connection  of  this  story  with  the 
former:  for  the  banning  of  this  immadiat^y 
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t  Like  Tarioos  fits  the  Trachin  vessel  finds, 
Aud  now  sublime  she  rides  upon  the  winds  ; 
As  froDia  lofty  summit  looks  from  high, 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  netlier  sky; 
Kow  from  the  depth  of  Hell  they  lift  their  sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light : 
The  lashing  billows  make  a  loud  report, 
And  beat  her  sides,  as  battering  rams  a  fort : 
Or  as  a  Hon,  bounding  in  his  way. 
With  force  alimented  bears  against  his  prey. 
Sidelong  to  seize :  or,  unappall'd  with  fear. 
Springs  on  the  tolls,  and  rushes  on  the  spear : 
So  seas  impelled  by  winds  with  added  power    - 
Assault  the  sides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wash'd  away, 
Kov  yield ;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display : 
!    The  roaring  waters  with  a  hostile  tide  . 

■  Kush  through  the  ruins'  of  her  gaping  side. 

;    Mean  time  in  sheets  of  rain  the  sky  descendsy 
,    And  ocean  swell'd  with  waters  upwards  tends, 
.    One  rising,  faXl'mg  one ;  the  heavens  and  sea 
j    Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way : 
I    The  sails  are  drunk  with  showers,  and  drop  with 
Sveet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.       [raiu, 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night. 
But  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns, 

•  And,  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  water  bums. 
t      Now  all  the  waves  their  scattered  force  unite, 

f    And  as  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight, 

(Makes  way  for  others,  and  an  host  alone 
Still  presses  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town ; 
i   So,  while  th'  invading  billows  come  a-breast, 
I   The  hero  tenth  advanc'd  before  the  rest, 
[   Sweeps' all  before  him  with  impetuous  sway. 
And  from  the  walls  descends  upou  the  prey  ; 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without, 

■  With  envy  h^  (heir  fellows  conquering  shout, 

■  And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  share 
^  The  city,  thus  become  the  seat  of  war. 

An  universal  cry  resounds  aloud. 

The  sailors  run  in  heaps ;  a  helpless  crowd ; 

Art  £iils,  and  courage  &lls,  no  succour  near  ; 

As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 

One  weeps,  and  yet  despairs  of  late  relief; 

One  cannot  weep,  his  fi^rs  congeal  his  grief, 
\  But,  stupid,  with  dry  eyes  expects  his  fete. 
I  One  with  loud  shrieks  laments  his  lost  estate, 
^  And  calls  those  happy  whom  their  funerals  wait 
I  This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  gods  im- 
,■  And  ev'n  the  skies  he  cannot  see,  adores,      [ploret, 
f  That  other  on  his  firicnds  his  thoughts  bestows, 
\  Hii  careful  fether,  and  his  feithful  spouse. 

The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
:  Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 
All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs, 

■  For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  absence  joys : 
;  Hit  wife  he  wishes,  and  would  still  be  near» 

'•  Kot  her  with  him,  but  wishes  him  with  her: 
^  Kw  with  last  looks  he  seeks  his  native  shore, 
.  Which  Fate  has  destined  him  to  see  no  more ; 
^  He  iOQght,  but  in  the  dark  tempestuous  night 
f  Be  knew  not  whither  to  direct  his  sight. 
I  So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky, 

*  thtt  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

The  giddy  ship  ran  round  ;  the  tempest  tore 
\  Bei  mast,  and  over  board  the  rudder  bore. 
'Obb billow  mounts;  and,  with  a  scornful  brow, 
'  nwid  of-  her  conquest  gaiuM,  insults  the  waves 
below; 


\i 


Nor  lighter  fells,  than  if  some  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore, 
And  toss*d  on  seas:  pressM  with  the  pondcrouft 

blow 
Down  sinks  the  ship  vathin  th'  abyss  below : 
Down  with  the  vessel  sink  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rise  again. 
Some  few  on  scattered  planks  with  fruitless  care 
Lay  hold,  and  swim, but,  while  they  swim,  despair. 

Ev'n  he  who  late  a  sceptre  did  command 
Now  grasps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand. 
And,  while  he  struggles  on  the  stormy  maiu. 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain  ; 
But  yet  his  consort  is  his  greater  care ; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidst  his  prayer. 
Names  as  a  charm  against  the  waves,  and  wind  ; 
Most  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind : 
Tir*d  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  prayers  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last ;  . 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  sands. 
Might  have  its  burial  from  her  friendly  bands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulph  of  air, 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair. 
And,  ev'n  when  plimg*d  beneath,  on  her  he  raves. 
Murmuring  Alcyone  below  tlie  waves : 
At  last  a  fklling  billow  stops  his  breath. 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  underneath. 
Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himself  appears 
That  night,  his  heavenly  form  obscur'd  with  tearsj 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies. 
He  mufiled  with  a  cloud.hi8  mournful  eyes. 
Mean  time  Alcyone  (his  fete  unknown) 
Computes  how  many  nights  he  had  been  gone„ 
Observes  the  waning  Moon  with  hourly  view. 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wishes  for  a  new ; 
Against  the  promised  time  provides  with  care. 
And  hastens  in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to  wear : 
And  for  herself  employs  anotlier  loom. 
New  drcss'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home. 
Flattering  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  were  to 

come: 
She  fumM  the  temples  with  an  odorous  flame. 
And  oft  before  the  sacred  altars  came. 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  powers  implored,  but  fai:  above  the  rest 
To  Juno  she  her  pious  vows  addit«s*d. 
Her  much-lov'd  lord  firom  perils  to  protect^ 
And  safe  o*er  seas  his  voyage  to  direct : 
Then  pray'd  that^he  might  still  possess  his  heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  share  a  part ; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer. 
The  rest  dispersM  by  winds  were  lost  in  air. 

But  she,  the  goddess  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tijr'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead. 
Resolved  the  tainted  liand  should  be  repell'd. 
Which  incense  offered,  and  her  altar  held : 
Then  Iris  thus  bespoke :  "  Thou  feithful  maid, 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well  conveyed. 
Haste  to  the  house  of  Sleep,  and  bid  the  god^ 
Who  rules  the  night  by  visions  with  a  nod. 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form 
Resembling  him  who  perish'd  in  the  storm : 
This  form  before  Alcyone  present, 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event" 

Jndu'd  .with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies, 
And  flying  draws  an  arch  (a  segment  of  the  skies)': 
Then  leaves  her  bending  bow,  and  firom  the  stee^ 
Descends  to  search  the  silent  house  of  Sleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode 
Deep  in  a  caveDi#  dwells  the  drowsy  god  ; 
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Whose  gloomy  mansion  not  the  rising  San, 
Kor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon : 
Bat  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly. 
Perpetual  twilighjL  and  a  doubtftil  sky ; 
No  crowing  coclc  does  there  his  wings  display^ 
Kor  with  his  homy  bill  provoke  the  day : 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geese. 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace  i 
Kor  beast  of  Nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh, 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock*d,  nor  human  cry; 
But  safe  repose  without  an  air  of  breath 
DweHs  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below. 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  Sleeps; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow  ;^ 
Night  fipom  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains : 
No  door  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep, 
On  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  his  sleep: 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
Stuflfd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon-^ted : 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  displayed  abroad : 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly. 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply. 
And  mock  their  forms ;  the  leaves  on  Irees  not 

more, 
Kor  bearded  ears  in  fieIds,nor  sands  upon  the  shore. 

The  virgin,  entering  bright,  indulged  the  day* 
To  the  brown  cave, and  brushed  the  dreams  away : 
The  god,  dlsturbM  with  his  new  glare  of  light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  anseal'd  his  sight. 
And  rais'd  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again. 
And  sinking  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin : 
At  length  shook  oflT  himself;  and  ask'd  the  dame, 
(And  asking  3rawn'd)  f6r  what  intent  she  came  ? 

To  whom  the  goddess  thus :  *'  O  sacred  Rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  sleep,  of  all  the  powers  the  best ! 
O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  [day. 

Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  sullen  ^ies 
Adorn  a  dream,  expressing  human  form,      [away ! 
The  shape  of  him  who  Sufier'd  in  the  storm, 
And  send  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court. 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  spectre  stand. 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand.'* 
She  said,  and  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep : 
But  fled  returning  by  the  way  she  went,. 
And  swerv'd  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain ; 
And,  though  against  his  custom,  call'd  aloud. 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd : 
Morpfeeus  of  all  his  numerous  train  ezpress'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie ; 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd ; 
Bxtending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes. 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monster  shapes ; 
This  demon,  Icelos,  in  Heaven's  high  hall 
The  gods  have  nam'd ;  but  men  Phobeter  call: 
A  third  is  Phantasus,  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  tiioughtSj  and  things  devoid  of  sonl ; 
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Earth,fruit8,  and  flowers,  he  represents  Indreami, 
And  solid  rocks  unmovVl,  and  running  streams : 
These  three  to  kings  and  chiefiB  their  scenes  displsy, 
The  rest  before  th'  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  these  the  chosen  Morpheus  is  dispatch'd : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch  overwaich'd 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Darkling  the  demon  glides  for  flight  prepared, 
So  soft  that  scarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made : 
llien  lays  aside  the  steerage  of  his  wings. 
Forsakes  his  proper  form,  assumes  the  king's; 
And  pale  as  death,  despoil'd  of  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way. 
And  stands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day : 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears ; 
And  shedding  vain,  but  seeming  real  tears ; 
The  briny  water  dropping  from  his  hairs; 
Then  staring  oh  her,  with  a  ghastly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  bespoke : 
"  Know'st  thou  not  me  I  Not  yet,  unhappy  wife  ? 
Or  are  my  features  perish'd  with  my  Hfo  ? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost ! 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain ; 
The  stormy  south  o'ertook  us  in  the  main ; 
And  never  shalt  thou  see  thy  living  lord  again. 
Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  call'd  on  thee  in  death. 
And  while  I  call'd,  a  billow  stopp'd  my  breath : 
Think  not  that  flying  Fame  reports  my  fate ; 
1  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rise,  wretched  widow,  rise,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford : 
But  rise,  preparHl,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe- 
rish'd lord.'* 

Thus  said  tiie  player-god ;  and,  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform'd  his  part. 
She  thought  (so  like  her  love  the  shade  appean) 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  shed  Uk 

tears. 
She  groan'd,  her  inward  soul  with  grief  opprest. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept ;  and  sleeping  beat  her  brea^: 
Then  stretchM  her  arms  t'  embrace  his  body  bare^ 
Her  clasping  arms  enclose  but  empty  air: 
At  this  not  yet  awake  she  cry'd,  "  Oh  stay. 
One  is  our  fkte,  and  common  is  our  way  !" 
So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  so  loud  she  spoke. 
That,  starting  sudden  up,  the  slumber  broke  ; 
Then  cast  her  eyes  Around  in  hope  to  view 
Her  vanish'd  loid,  and  find  the  vision  true : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands. 
Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks, 
With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber*d  cheelu; 
Then  from  her  beaten  breast  the  linen  tare. 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair. 
Her  nurse  demands  the  cause;  with  louder  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  replies. 

**  No  more  Alcyone,  she  sufTer'd  death 
With  herlov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  lost  his  breath  t 
No  flilttery,  no  false  comfort,  give  me  none. 
My  shipwrecked  Ceyx  is  forever  gone ; 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gestures  knewt 
His  lustre  lost,  and  every  living  grace. 
Yet  I  fetain'd  the  features  of  his  face ;  (htit, 

Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  droopiBf 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  so  lur ; 
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I  would  hare  ttraiuM  him  with  a  strict  embrace, 
Bat  through  my  arms  he  slipt,  and  vanished  from 

the  place : 
There,  er'a  just  there  he  stood ;"  and  as  she  spoke. 
Where  test  the  spectre  was,  she  cast  her  look : 
Fain  would  she  hope,  and  gaz^d  iipon  the  ground 
If  any  printed  footst«p«  might  be  found. 

Then  aigh*d  and  said :  '*  This  I  too  well  foreknew. 
And  my  prophetic  fear  presag'd  too  true : 
*Twas  what  1  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding  heart 
1  took  my  leave,  and  sufSer'd  thee  to  part. 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thon  to  stay, 
Kerer,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  assign'd' 
Together  wc  had    liv'd;  ev*n  not   iu  death  dis- 
So  bad  my  Ceyx  still  been  living  here,      [join'd ! 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  I  had  perish'd  there : 
Now  I  die  absent  in  the  vast  profound ; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  drownM : 
The  storms  were  not  so  cruel ;  should  1  strive 
To  lighten  life,  aod  such  a  grief  survive ; 
Bat  neither  will  I  strive, nor  wretched  thee 
In  deathforsake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains. 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join. 
Their  names  remembered  in  one  common  line.** 

No  fimher  voice  her  mighty  grief  affords, 
for  sight  come  roshing  in  betwixt  her  words. 
And  stopt  her  tongue;  but  what  her  tongue  deny *d, 
Soft  tears  and  groans,  aud  dumb  complaints  sup- 
ply'd. 
Twas  morning;  to  the  port  she  takes  her  way. 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea : 
That  place,  that  very  spot  of  ground  she  sought. 
Or  thither  by  her  destiny  was  brought. 
Where  last  he  8to<)d :  and  while  she  sadly  said, 
IVas  here  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delayed 
His  parting  kiss  ;  and  there  his  anchors  weigh'd ; 
T^  ^leaking,  while  her  thoughts  past  actions 

trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admonish'd  by  the  place, 
Sbaip  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes. 
And  somewhat  floating  ^m  afar  descries  ^ 
It  seemM  a  corpse  adrift,  to  distant  sight, 
Bot  at  a  distance  who  could  judge  aright } 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true : 
A  ooipse  it  wia,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown. 
Yet  movM,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own : 
Tiok  the  bad  omen  of  a  shipwreck*d  man» 
As  for  a  stranger  wept,  and  thus  began : 

**  Poor  wretch,  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life, 
Unhi^py  thou,  but  more  thy  widow*d  wife !" 
At  this  she  paos'd ;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side : 
The  more  she  looks,  the  more  her  fears  increase. 
At  nearer  si^ht ;  and  she's  herself  the  less : 
Now  driven  ashore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies, 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  she  sees : 
Herirasband*6  corpse;  at  this  she  loudly  shrieks, 
**  Tu  he,  *ti«  he,"  she  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks. 
Her  hair,  her  veat,  and,  stooping  to  the  sands, 
-AboQt  bis  neck  she  cast  her  trembling  hands. 

"  And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life, 
Tims,  thus  retam'at  thou  to  thy  longing  wife  !^ 
She  said,  and  to  the  neighbouring  mole  she  strode 
rRai«»d  there  to  break  th»  incursions  of  the  flood): 
Headloog  from  hence  to  plunge  herself  she  springs^ 
But  sho^  along  supported  on  her  wings; 


A  bird  new^nade  aboi^t  the  banks  she  piles. 
Nor  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries  ; 
Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  th^  seas ; 
Her  bill,  though  slender,  sends  a  creaking  noise. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice  T 
Now  lighting  where  tlie  bloodless  body  lies. 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wing>  she  spread. 
And  with  her  feathered  arms  embraced  the  dead  t 
Then,  flickering  to'  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss,  the  last  essay  of  love : 
Whether  the  vital  touch  reviv'd  the  dead, 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  raisM  his  head 
To  meet  the  kiss,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone ; 
For  sure  a  present  miracle  was  shown. 
The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter-birds  tran sUtc, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate. 
Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  ty*d, 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiply'd ; 
They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone  compretf8*d 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest : 
A  wintery  queen :  her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Calms  every  storm,  and, hushes  every  wind  : 
Prepares  his  empire  for, his  daughter's  ease. 
And  for  his  batching  nephews  smooths  the  seas. 


MSACUS  tranrformed  into  a  CORMORANT. 

FROM  TBE  tLEVINTB  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 

These  some  old  man  sees  wanton  in  the  air, 

And  praises  the  unhappy  constant  pair. 

Then   to  his  friend  the  long-neck'd  cormorant 

The  former  tale  reviving  others  woes :         [shows, 

"  That  sable  bird,^  he  cries,  **  which  cuts  the  flood 

With  slender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood ; 

His  ancestors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed, 

The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede 

(Whose  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  steal  the  boy). 

And  Priam,  hapless  prince !  who ffell  with  Troy: 

Himself  was  Hector's  brother,  and  (had  Fate 

But  given  this  hopeful  yoxkth  a  longer  date) 

Perhaps  had  rivaPd  warlike  Hector's  worth, 

Hiough  on  the  mother's  side  of  meaner  birth  { 

Fair  Alyxothoe,  a  country  maid. 

Bare  .Ssacus  by  stealth  in  Ida's  shada 

He  fled  the  noisy  town,  and  pompous  court,         ^ 

Lov*d  the  lone  hills,  and  simple  rural  sport, 

AnJ  seldom  to  the  city  would  resort 

Yet  he  no  rustie  clownishness  profest. 

Nor  was  soft  love  a  stranger  to  his  breast : 

The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hesperia  woo'd. 

Oft Jthrough  the  thicket  or  the  mead  purau'd  i 

Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  spy»d. 

While  fearless  she  her  silver  tresses  dry'd ; 

Away  she  fled :  not  stags  with*half  such  speed. 

Before  the  prowling  wolf,  scud  o'er  the  mead ; 

Not  dueks,  when  they  the  safer  flood  forsake, 

Pursu'd  by  hawks,  so  swift  regain  the  lake. 

As  fiist  he  follow'd  in  the  hot  career: 

Desire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 

A  snake  unseen  now  pierced  her  heedless  foot; 

Suick  through  the  veins  the  venom'd  juices  shoot : 

She  fell,  and  'scap'd  by  death  his  tierce  pursuit. 

Her  lifeless  body,  frighted,  he  embraCd, 

And  cry*d,  *  Not  this  I  dreaded^  but  thy  haste : 
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O  had  my  love  been  less,  or  less  thy  fear ! 
The  victory  thus  bought  is  far  too  dear. 
Accursed  snake !  yet  I  more  cursM  than  he ! 
He  gave  the  wound ;  the  cause  was  given  by  me. 
Yet  none  shall  say,  that  unreveng'd  you  dy*d.* 
He  spoke;  then  climb*d  a  cliff's  o'er-haoging  side, 
And,  resolute, leapM  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  receiv*d  him  gently  on  the  wave  j 
The  death  he  sought  deny'd,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarred  the  surest  remedy  of  grief, 
And  forc»d  to  live,  he  curst  th»  unask*d  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies. 
And  at  a  second  foil  successless  tries : 
The  downy  plume  a  quick  descent  denies. 
Enrag'd;  be  often  dives  beneath  the  Wave, 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His  ceaseless  sorrow  for  th*  unhappy  maid 
Meager'd  his  look,  and  on  his  spirits  preyed. 
Still  near  the  sounding  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
Prom  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came." 


THE  TWELFTH   BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 
Wholly  translated. 


Connection  to  the  end  cf  the  Ekventh  Book. 

JEsacus,  the  son  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life, 
forsakes  the  court :  living  obscurely,  he  fells  in 
love  with  a  nymph ;  who,  flying  from  him,  was 
killed  by  a  serpent ;  for  grief  of  this,  he  would 
bare  drowned  himself;  but,  by  the  pity  of  the 
gods,  is  turned  into  a  cormorant.  Priam,  not 
bearing  of  .£sacus,  believes  him  to  be  dead,  and 
raises  a  tomb  to  preserve  his  memory.  By  this 
transition,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ovid, 
the  poet  naturally  falls  into  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  summed  up,  in  the  present 
book,  but  so  very  briefly,  in  many  places,  that 
Ovid  seems  more  short  than  Virgil,  contrary  to 
his  usual  style.  Yet  the  house  of  Fame,  which 
is  here  described,  is  one  o^  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  in  the  whole  Metamorphoses.  The  fight 
of  Achilles  and  Cygnus,  and  the  fray  betwixt 
the  Lapithie  and  Centaurs,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet :  and  particularly  the  loves 
and  death  of  Cyllarus  and  Hylonome,  the  male 
and  female  Centaur,  are  wonderfully  moving. 

Priam,  to  whom  the  story  was  unknown. 

As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphos'd  son : 

A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept,  [wept. 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  brothers 

This  pious  office  Paris  did  not  share; 

Absent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war. 

Which,  for  the  Spartan  queen,  the  Grecians  drew 

T*  avenge  the  rape,  and  Asia  to  subdue. 

A  thousand  ships  were  mann'd,  to  sail  the  sea : 
Nor  had  their  just  resentments  found  delay. 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  opposed  their  way. 
At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet; 
But  OiAfe.  cross  wind   or  calms  detained  the  fleet. 

Now,  while  they  raise  an  altar  on  the  shore, 
And  Jove  with  solemn  sacrifice  adore  ; 
A  boding  sign  the  priests  and  people  see: 
A  snake  of  size  immense  ascends  a  tree. 


And,  in  the  leafy  summit,  spy'd  attest, 
Which,  o'er  her  callow  young,  a  sparrow  pressM. 
Eight  were  the  birds  unfledg'd ;  their  mother  flew. 
And  hover'd  round  her  care ;  but  still  in  view  : 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  first  devour'd  the  brood ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her 
This  dire  ostent  the  fearful  people  view ;      [blooA 
Calchas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew 
What  Heaven  decreed :  and  with  a  smiling  glance, 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
"  O  Argives,  w^  shall  conquer ;  Troy  is  ours. 
But  long  delays  shall  first  afflict  our  powers  t 
Nine  years  of  labour,  the  nine  birds  portv  nd  ; 
The  tenth  shall  in  the  town's  destruction  end." 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fiird. 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held : 
But,  as  in  spires  he  stood,  he  tum'd  to  stone : 
The  stony  snake  retain'd  the  figure  still  his  own. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  wind-bound  navy  weigh'd ; 
Slack  were  their  sails;  and  Neptune  disobey'd. 
Some  thought   him    loth   the   town   should    be 

destroy'd, 
AVhose building  had  his  hands  divine  employ'dt 
Not  so  the  seer :  who  knew,  and  known  foreshow'd, 
The  virgin  Phcebe  with.a  virgin's  blood 
Must  first  be  reconcii'd ;  the  common  cause 
Prevail'd ;  and,  pity  yielding  to  the  laws. 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid. 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priests,  in  linen  robes  array'd; 
All  mourn  her  fate ;  but  no  relief  appear'd  : 
The  royal  victim  bound,  the  knife  already  rcar'd : 
When  that  offended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe. 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath ;  and  stopp'd  the  com- 

ing  blow. 
A  mist  before  the  ministers  she  cast ; 
And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  she  plac'd. 
Th'  oblation  slain,  and  Phoebe  rvoncil'd. 
The  storm  was  hush'd,  and  dimpled  Ocean  smil'd : 
A  favourable  gale  arose  from  shore. 
Which  to  the  portdesir'd  the  Grecian  galleys  bore. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space,      [place 
Betwixt  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Skies,  there  stands  a 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  bound ; 
Whence  all   things,  though  remote^  are  viewM 

around, 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame  ;  her  seat  of  po^\;er ; 
PlacM  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  fresh  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  ; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  busy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diflfbse 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play : 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease  ; 
Confus'd,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  th'  insulted  shore : 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far, 
When  Jove  to  distance  driv  s  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in  : 
A  thoroughfare  of  news  :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  tnith  with  lies: 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat; 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 
Errour  sits  brooding  there ;  with  added  train 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain : 
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flospiehni,  with  sedition  join*d,  are  near ;    ' 
Aad  rumours  rais'd,  and  murmurs  mix*d,  and  pa- 
nic fear. 
Fame  sits  aloft ;  and  sees  the  subject  ground. 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above ;  inquiring  a!1 
around. 

The  yoddess  gives  th»  alarm  j  and  soon  is  known 
The  Grecian  fleet,  descending  on  the  town. 
Pix*d  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  foard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight :  by  Hector's  fatal  hand 
Protesilaus  falls,  and  bites  the  strand, 
Which  with  expense  of  blood  the  Grecians  won : 
And  prov'd  the  strength  unknown  of  Priam*s"son. 
And  to  their  cost  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The  Grecian  heroes,  and  what  deaths  they  dealt 

From  these  first  onsets,  the  Sig^an  shore 
Was  strew*d  with  carcases,  and  stain'd  with  gore : 
KepUinian  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  slaio  ; 
AchiOes  in  his  car  had  scoured  the  plain. 
And  dear'd  the  Trojan  ranks :  where^r  he  fought, 
Cy^os,  or  Hector,  through  the  fields  he  sought: 
Cygnus  he  found ;  on  him  his  force  essay'd  : 
For  Hector  was  to  the  tenth  year  delay'd.     [yoke, 
His  wbite-man'd  steeds,  that    bow^d  beneath  the 
He  cheei'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  stroke  5 
Then  urg*d  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe  : 
And,  rising,  shook  his  lance,  in  act  to  throw. 
But  first  be  cry'd,  **  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  enobled  by  Pelides*  spear." 
Tte  lan^i   pursued  the  voice  without  delay; 
Kor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  miss  the  way, 
But  pierced  his  cuirass,  with  such  fliry  sent, 
And  sign'd  his  bosom  with  a  purple  dint 
At  this  the  seed  of  Neptune;  "  Goddess-bom, 
For  ornament,  not  use,  these  arms  are  worn  j 
This  behn,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  spare, 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war : 
So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
Tis  somewhat  more  from  Neptune  to  proceed. 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  sea  to  spring : 
Thy  sire  is  mortal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,  i  shouM  contemn  thy  dart, 
Though  naked,  and  impassable  depart :" 
He  said,  and  threw ;  the  trembling  weapon  pass*d 
TTirough  nine  bull  -hides,  each  under  other  plac*d. 
On  bis  broad  shield,  and  stuck  within  the  last. 
Achilles  wrench'd  it  out ;  and  sent  again 
The  hostile  gift :  the  hostile  gift  was  vain. 
He  try'd  a  third,  a  touzh  well-chosen  spear; 
Th*  inviolable  body  stood  sincere, 
''^***''lf'»  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
B«t  scornful,  ofier'd  his  unshielded  side. 

Not  otherwise  th*  i  mpatien t  hero  far*d,        » 
T^  as  a  bull,  encompassed  with  a  guard. 
Amid  the  circus  roars :  provokM  from  far 
By  light  of  scarlet,  and  a  sanguine  war. 
They  ipiit  their  ground,  his  bende^  horns  elude, 
In  Tain  pursuing,  and  in  vain  pursued. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  would  advance. 
He  stood  considering,  and  survey'd  his  lance. 
I^wibts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a  point:  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 
**  This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,*'  he  said, 
*  By  which  so  many  thousand  foes  are  dead. 

0  whither  is  their  usual  virtue  fled  ? 

1  had  it  once  ;  and  the  Lymessian  wall. 
And  Tenedos,  conflsss'd  it  in  their  fall. 

Tfcy  streams,  Caicus,  roll'd  a  crimson  flood : 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives  blood 


Twice  Telephus  employed  their  piereiog  steel,  # 

To  wound  him  first,  and  afterward  to  heal. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain : 

And  that  my  wonted  prowess  1  retain, 

V\''itness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain."  '^ 

He  said,  and  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds, 

To  some  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 

He  chose  Men»tes  from  among  the  rest ; 

At  him  he  lanch'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his  breast: 

On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 

And  lay  supine ;  and  forth  the  spirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero :  **  Neither  can  1  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin ;  both  are  still  the  same. 
The  same  1  will  employ  against  this  foe ; 
And  wish  but  with  the  same  success  to  throw .» 
.So  spoke  the  chief;  and  while  he  spoke  he  threw ; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew, 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim^d :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  retum'd :  a  bloody  mark  appeared. 
Which  with  false  joy  the  flattered  hero  cheered. 
Wound  there  was  none;  the  blood  that  was  in 

view. 
The  lance  before  flrom  slain  Menstes  drew. 

Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car. 
And  in  close  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war. 
Baging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  his  blpws ; 
Nor  shield  nor  armour  can  their  fbroe  oppose  (    - 
Huspe  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground, 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor\l  arms  is  found. 
But  on  his  flesh  no  wound  or  blood  is  seen'; 
The  sword  itseif  is  blunted  on  the  skin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears ; 
But  i^und  bis  hollow  temples  and  his  ears 
His  buckler  beats :  the  son  of  Neptune,  stunn'd 
With  these  repeated  buffets,  quits  his  ground; 
A  sickly  sweat  succeeds,  and  shades  of  night; 
Inverted  NatuVe  swims  before  his  sight : 
Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  trod  before. 
Nor  rest,  nor  respite  giv«s.     A  stone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembling  foe,  and  stopp'd  his  way  : 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found,       * 
OVr-tum'd,  and   push'd   him  backward  on  the 

ground. 
His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  prefl8*d. 
With  both  his  knees  above,  bis  panting  breast 
Unlac'd  his  helm  c  about  his  chin  the  twist 
He  try'd  ;  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dtsmiss'df 

With  eajrer  haste  ho  went  to  strip  the  dead ; 
The  vanquish'd  body  from  his  arms  was  fled. 
His  sea-god  sire,  t'  immortalize  his  fame. 
Had  tum'd  it  to  the  bird  that  b^rs  his  name. 

A  truce  succeeds  the  labours  of  this  day, 
And  arms  suspended  with  a  long  delay. 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watch  and  ward; 
The  Greeks  before  their  trenches  mount  the  guard; 
The  ffeast  approach'd;  when  to  the  blue^yed  maid 
His  vows  for  Cyemus  slairt  the  victor  paid. 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid. 
The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw ; 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odour  flew : 
Heaven  had  its  part  in  sacrifice :  the  rest 
Was  broil'd  and  roasted  for  the  future  feast 
The  chief  invited  gue8t<«  were  set  around ;  ' 

And  hunger  first  assuag'd,  the  boiirls  were  crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and  labouft 

drown'd. 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ. 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  tympbony  ; 
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Biscoiirsef  the  food  of  sools.  was  their  delight, 

And  pleasm^  chat  proloDg'a  the  summer's  night 

The  subject,  deeds  of  arms,  and  valour  shown. 

Or  on  the  Trqjan  side,  or  on  their  own. 

Of  dangers  undertaken,  fome  achiev'd, 

They  telk'd  hj  turns ;  the  talk  by  turns  reliev*d. 

What  things  but  these  could  fierce  Achillea  tell. 

Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  so  well  ? 

The  last  great  act  perform'd,  of  Cygnus  slain, 

I)id  most  the  martial  audience  entertain : 

Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate 

From  8t«el,  and  which  could  er'n  that  steel  rebate : 

Amaz'd  their  admiration  they  renew ; 

And  scarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Nestor  thus;   "  What  once  this  age  has 
In  fatod  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  [known. 

These  eyes  have  seen  in  Cieneus  long  before. 
Whose  body  not  a  thousand  swords  could  bore. 
Ceneus,  in  courage,  and  in  strength,  excelled, 
Andjrtill  his  Othrys  with  his  fiune  is  fill'd : 
But  what  did  most  his  martial  deeds  adorn, 
(Though  since  he  changed  hi&sex)  a  woman  bom.^ 

A  novelty  so  strange,  and'foU  of  fate. 
His  listening andiettce  askM  him  torelate. 
AchiUesthus  conunends  their  common  snit : 
'*  O  father,  first  for  prudence  in  repute. 
Tell  with  that  eloquence  so  much  thy  own. 
What  thou  hast  heard,  or  what  of  Casneus  known. 
Wifat  was  he,  n^ience  his  change  of  sex  begun. 
What  trophiea,  joined  in  wars  with  thee,  he  won  ? 
Who  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life  ?* 

Keleides  then :  *'  Though  tardy  age,  and  time 
Have  shrank  my  sinews,  and  decay'd  my  prime ; 
Though  much  I  have  forgotten  of  my  store. 
Yet  not  exhansted,  I  remember  more. 
Of  all  that  arms  achiev*d,  or  peace  designed. 
That  action  still  is  fresher  in  my  mind 
Than  aught  beside.    If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  sanction,  in  my  third  I  live. 

**  Twas  in  my  second  century,  I  survey'd 
Young  Camis,  then  a  fair  Hiessalian  maid : 
Caenis  the  bright  was  bom  to  high  command ; 
A  princess,  and  a  native  of  thy  famd, 
Divine  Achilles :  every  tongue  procJaim'd 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflamed. 
Peleus,  thy  sire,  perhaps  had  sought  her  bed. 
Among  the  rest ;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promise  ty'd  5 
But  she  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny'd. 

"  It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea : 
The  power  of  ocean  view'd  her  as  she  passM, 
And,  lov*d  assoon  as  seen,  b^  force  embrac*d. 
So  Fame  reports.    Her  virgin  treasure  seia'd, 
.And  his  new  joys  the  ravisher  so  pleas'd. 
That  thus,  transported,  to  the  nymph  he  cry *d : 
*  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  uo  prayer  shall  be  deny'd.' 
This  also  Fame  relates :  the  haughty  fiur. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear. 
This  answer,  pitMid,  retum'd :  *  To  mighty  wrongs 
A  mighty  recompense,  of  right,  belongs. 
Oive  me  no  more  to  suffer  such  a  shame ; 
But  change  the  woman,  for  a  better  name ; 
One  gift  for  all  :*  she  said ;  and  while  she  spoke, 
A  stern,  majestic,  manly  tone  she  took. 
A  man  she  was :  and  as  the  godhead  swore. 
To  Caeneus  tum*d,  who  Csenis  was  before. 

**  To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  request : 
Ko  force  of  steel  thonfcl  violate  his  breast 


Qlad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes ; 
And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  and  longs  for  eqoal 
foes. 
"  Now  brave  Pirithous,  bold  Ixion's  son. 
The  love  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beast, 
InVited,  came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feast : 
In  a  cool  cave's  recess  the  treat  was  made. 
Whose  entrance  trees  with  spreading  boughs  o'er- 
shade.  [came, 

They  sate:  and,  8ummon*d  by  the  bridegrooai^ 
To  mix  with  those,  the  Lapithaean  name : 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofis  with  joy  resound  :         ^ 
And  Hymen,  15  Hymen,  rung  around. 
Raised  altars  shone  with  holy  fires ;  the  bride. 
Lovely  herself  (and  lovely  by  her  side 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  sober  grace). 
Came  glittering  like  a  star,  and  took  her  place : 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy ; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wishes  all 
employ. 
"  For  one,  most  brutal  of  the  brutal  blood. 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood. 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustful  eyes 
The  bride ;  at  once  resolv'd  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  the  board ;  and,  fastening  on  her  hav, 
He  seized  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  foir. 
Twas  Eurytus  began :  his  bestial  kind 
His  crime  pursued ;  and  each  as  pleas'd  his  mind. 
Or  her,  whom  chance  presented,  took :  the  foost 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  expressed.  [rise, 

**  The  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks  j   we 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  swift  r^nrise : 
And  Theseus  first ;  '  What  frenzy  has  possess^, 
O  Eurytus,»  he  cry'd,  *  thy  brutal  breast. 
To  wrong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone. 
But,  while  1  live,  two  friends  coqjoin'd  in  one  }* 

**  To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride  $ 
The  monster  nought  reply *d:  for  words  were  vain; 
And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjust  maintain : 
But  answers  with  his  hand ;  and  forward  presa'd. 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  fiice  and  breast. 
An  ample  goblet  stood,  of  antique  mold, 
Aud  rough  with  figures  of  the  rising  gold; 
The  hero  snatch*d  it  up,  and  tossed  in  air. 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  ravisher : 
He  falls ;  and  fulling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,  and  foam  and  brains,  and  mingled  blood. 
Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing,  through  the  ball, 
*  Arms,  arms,'  the  double-form'd  with  fliry  call. 
To  wreak  their  brother's  death :  a  medley  flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  first,  supply  the  fi^it. 
Once  instruments  offcasts,  but  now  of  Fate: 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 
"  Bold  Amycus,  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  Heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight:  a  sconce  that  hung  on  higb. 
With  tapers  firi'd,  to  light  the  sacristy, 
Tom  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallow'd  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithaean  band. 
On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell ;  and  left 
His  fiice  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft: 
So,  when  some  brawny  sacrifioer  knocks. 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  ofier'd  ox. 
His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground 
His  nose  dismantled  in  his  mouth  is  found, 
His  jaws,  cheeks,  front,  one  undistioguish'd  woamd. 

'*  This  Belates,  th*  avenger,  could  not  brook  ^ 
But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took. 
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And  liQfi'd  at  Amycos ;  bis  chin  is  bent 
igainst  his  obest,  and  down  the  Centaur  sent ; 
Wbom  sputtering  bloody  teeth,  the  second  biow 
Of  his  drawn  sirord  dispatch'd  to  shades  below. 
"  Orineus  was  near ;  and  cast  a  ftirious  look 
On  the  side-altar,  cens'd  with  sacred  smoke. 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires.     *  The  gods,'  he 

cry»d, 
*  Hare  with  their  holy  trade  our  bands  supply*d : 
Why  use  we  not  theif  gifts  ?'  Then  fhmi  the  floor 
An  altar-stone  be  heav'd,  with  all  the  load  it  bore : 
Altar  and  aitar^s  freight  together  flew 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  Lapithsean  crew ; 
Add,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Oryns  slew : 
Oiyos*  mother,  Mycale,  was  known 
Jhwn  from  her  sphere  to  draw  the  labouring  Moon. 

"  Exadhis  cry'd,  *  Unpunish'd  shall  not  go 
This  &ct,  if  arms  are  found  against  the  foe.' 
Be  kx>k'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  spread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  stag's  iNrancbing  head : 
At  Grineus  these  he  throws;  so  just  they  fly. 
That  the  sharp  antlers  stock  in  either  eye : 
Breathless  and  blind  he  fell,  with  blood  besmear'd. 
His  eye4Mdl8,  beaten  out,  hong  dangling  on  his 

beaid. 
Fierce  Rhatos,  firom  the  hearth,  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame;  then  daSh^  it  from  the  right 
On  fiiir  Charaxos'  temples,  near  the  sight : 
The  whistNng  pest  Came  on,  and  piero'd  the  bone 
And  caught  the  yellow  hair,  that  ^rivelM  while 

itrikoae  : 
Cangfat,  like  dry  stobMe  flr'd,  or  like  seerwood ; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood ; 
But  looked  a  biMiling  mass  of  fiying  blood. 
His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 
Aud  hiss'd^  like  red  hot  ir'n  within  th^  smithy 

Arown'd. 
The  wounded  warrior  shook  his  flaming  hair. 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horse  covld  har^y  rear) 
Bebeares the  threshold-stone ;  but  couM  not  throw ; 
The  weight  itself  forbad  the  threaten'd  Mow ; 
Which,  dropping  from  his  lifted  arms,  came  down 
Fnil  on  Cometes'  head,  and  crath'd  his  crown. 
Nor  Rbatus  then  retain'd  his  joy:  but  said, 
*  So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  sped ." 
Then  with  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his*  head : 
The  barmng  lever  not  deludes  his  pains; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 
"Hws  flosh'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  re- 
newed, 
Evagrus,  Dryas,  Corytfaus  pursoed : 
Pirst,  Corythus,  with  downy  dieeks,  he  «lew ; 
WlKMe  &11  when  6erce  Evagrus  had  in  view. 
He  cry'd,  *  What  palm  is  ftwn  a  beardless  prey  ?' 
Kiuetos  prevents  what  more  be  had  to  say ; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death, 
Which  enter'd  hissing  in,  and  chok'd  bis  br^iftb. 
At  Dryas  next  he  flew ;  but  weary  Chance 
No  longer  would  the  same  success  advance. 
But  while  he  whhi'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen'd  stake  strong  Dryas  found ; 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 
The  weapon  struck:  which  roaring  out  with  pcun 
He  drew  9  nor  lopger  durst  the  £ght  maintain, 
But  turned  his  back,  for  fear;  and  fled  amain. 
With  him  fled  Omeus,  with  like  dread  possess'd ; 
Thanmas  and  Medon,  woundad  in  the  breast;     , 
And  Mermaros,  in  the  late  race  renowned, 
Now  limpini;  raii>  and  tardy  with  his  wound. 


Pholus  and  Melaneus  from  fight  withdrew, 

And  Abas  maim'd,  who  boars  encountering  slew : 

And  Augur  Astylos,  whose  art  in  vain 

From  fight  dissuaded  the  four-footed  train. 

Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Nessus  on  the  plain ; 

But  to  his  fellow  cry'd,  *  Be  safely  slow. 

Thy  death  deferr»d  is  due  to  great  Alcides'  bow,* 

**  Mean  time  strong  Dryas  urg*d  his  chance  so 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell ;  [well. 

All  one  by  one,  and  fighting  fiice  to  face : 
CrensBus  fled,  to  fell  with  more  disgrace : 
For,  fearfol,  while  be  look'd  behind,  be  bore 
Betwixt  his  nose  and  front  the  blow  before. 
Amid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  fi:ay, 
Snoring  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
Ev'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  hand  he  kept, 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  securely  slept 
Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  transfix'd ; 
'  Take  thy  next  draught  with  Stygian  waters  mix'd. 
And  sleep  thy  fill,'  th*  insulting  victor  cy'd ; 
Surpriz'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  dy*d ; 
The  ru^y  vomit,  as  he  breath'd  his  soul, 
Repassed  his  throat,  and  flll'd  his  empty  bowl. 

"  I  saw  Petnsus*  arms  employed  around 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,  he  wreneh'd  the  fibrous  bands. 
The  trunk  was  like  a  sapling^in  bis  hands, 
And  still  obey'd  the  bent :  while  thus  be  stood, 
Perlthous*  dart  drove  on,  and  nail*d  him  to  the 

wood. 
Lycus  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  oppressed: 
Helops  and  Dictys  added  to  the  rest 
A  nobler  palm :  Helq[>s,  through  either  ear 
Transfixed,  reoeiv'd  the  penetrating  Spear. 
This  Dictys  saw ;  and,  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright. 
Leapt  headlong  from  the  hill  of  steepy  height ; 
And  crush'd  an  ash  beneath,  that  could  not  bear 

his  weight. 
The  shattet*d  tree  receives  his  fell,  and  strikes, 
Within  bis  fol  1-blown  paunch>  the  sharpen*d  spikes. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  stone. 
The  fragment  of  a  rock,  and  would  have  thrown; 
But  Theseus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak. 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke. 
And  left  him  maim'd ;  nor  seconded  the  stroke: 
Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back,  (who  bore 
No  mortal  burthen  bat  his  own,  before) 
Pressed  with  his  knees  his  sides ;  the  double  man. 
His  speod  with  spurs  increased,-  unwilling  ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  festen'd  on  his  locks; 
His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  strokes. 
The  club  hung  round  his  ears  and  batter*d  brows; 
He  fells;  and,  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws. 
*'  The  same  Herculean  arms  Nedymnus  wound. 
And  lay  by  him  Lycotas  on  the  ground  ; 
And  Hippasns,  whose  beard  his  breast  invades; 
And  Ripbeus,  haonter  of  the  woodland  shades  ; 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain-bears  to  strive. 
And  from  their  dens  to  draw  th'  indignant  beasts 

alive. 
*'  Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  sight. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  th»  Athenian  knight: 
But  puird  with  all  his  force,  to  disengage 
From  t  arth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age : 
The  root  stuck  fast :  the  broken  trunk  he  sent 
At  Theseus :  Theseus  frustrates  his  intent, 
And  leaps  aside,  by  Pallas  wam*d,  the  blow 
To  shun  (for  so  he  said;  and  we  believ'd  it  so). 
Yet  not  in  vain  th' enormous  weight  was  cast, 
Whidi  Crantor's  body  snnder'd  at  the  waist  j 
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Thy  father's  squire,  Achilles,  and  his  care; 
Whom  conquered  in  the  Delopeian  war. 
Their  king,  his  present  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implor'd)  to  Peleus  sent. 
Thy  sire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fote ; 
And  cry^d,  *  Not  long,  lovM  Crantor,  shalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow>d  revenge.'  At  once  he  said,  and  threw 
His  ashen-sppar,  which  quivered  as  it  flew, 
With  all  his  force  and  all  his  soul  apply'd ; 
The  sharp  point  enter'd  in  the  Centaur's  side : 
Both  bands,  to  wrench  it  out,  the  monster  joined; 
And  wrench'd  it  out;  but  left  the  steel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  stood :  enrag'd  be  rears 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to  ground  thy>father  bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  shield  defends 
His  head ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  protends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  dust, 
He  sped  the  Centaur,  with  one  single  thrust. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfixed  from  for ; 
And  two  his  sword  had  slain  in  closer  war. 
To  these  was  added  Dorylas :  who  spread 
A  bulPs  two  goring  horns  around  his  head. 
With  these  he  push'd  j  in  blood  already  dy'd : 
Him,  fearless,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd : 
''  Now,  n^ouster,  now,  by  proof  it  shall  appear. 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear.' 
At  this,  I  threw :  for  want  of  other  ward, 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pass'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow  : 
Loud  shouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow : 
Him  Peleus  finished,  with  a  second  wound, 
Which  through  the  navel  pierc'd :  he  reeled  around, 
And  dragg*d  his  dangling  bowels  on  the  ground : 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he  trod  he  crushM : 
And  to  his  mother-eartb,  with  empty  belly,  rush'd. 

**  Nor 'could  thy  fonn,  O  Cyllarus,  foreshow 
Thy  fate  (if  form  to  monsters  men  allow) : 
Just  bloomed  thy  beard,  thy  beard  of  golden  hue : 
Thy  locks,  i^  golden  waves,  about  thy  shoulders 

flew. 
%>rightly  thy  look :  thy  shapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sculptor's  art. 
As  for  as  man  extended :  where  began  • 
The  beast,  the  beast  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Castor,  Was  a  courser  worthy  thee. 
So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  seat ; 
So  rose  his  brawny  chest;  so  swiftly  mov'd  his 

feet. 
Coal-black  his  colour,  but  like  jet  it  shone ; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone« 
Belov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind. 
But  fair  Hylonome  possessed  his  mind ; 
Hylonome,  for  features,  and  for  face. 
Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race : 
Nor  less  her  blandishments,  than  beauty,  move ; 
At  once  both  loving,  and  confessing  love. 
For  him  she  dress'd ;  for  him  with  female  care 
She  comb'd,  and  set  in  curls  her  auburn  hair. 
Of  roses,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd. 
And  sprigs  of  flowing  rosemary  betwixt. 
She  form'd  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 
In  waters  of  tlie  Pegasaean  fount. 
And  in  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 
She  wash'd  her  foce,  and  bath'd  her  twice  a  day. 
The  scarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  side. 
Was  ermin,  or  the  panther's  spotted  pride : 
Spoils  of  no  common  beast :  with  equal  flame 
They  lov'd:  their  sylvan  pleasures  were  the  same: 


All  day  they  hunted ;  and  when  day  expir'd^     . 
Together  to  some  shady  cave  retired. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair : 
And,  side  by  side,  they  both  engage  in  war. 

*^  Uncertain  from  what  band,  a  flying  dart 
At  Cyllarus  was  sent,  which  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  javelin  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  wound,  . 
He  faints  with  staggering  steps,  and  seeks  the 

ground: 
The  feir  within  her  arms  received  his  fell. 
And  strove  his  wandermg  spirits  to  recall : 
And,  while  her  hand  the  screaming  blood  opposM, 
Joined  fece  to  fece,  his  iips  with  hers  she  clos'd. 
Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies ; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  uudistinguish'd  criea : 
At  least  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  <lrown'd; 
For  my  stunn'd  ears  received  no  vocal  sound. 
In  madness  of  her  grief  she  seiz'd  the  dart 
New  drawn,  and  reeking  from  her  lover's  heart ; 
To  her  bare  bosom  the  shai  p  point  apply'd, ' 
And  wounded  fell,  and  felling  by  his  side,     [dy'd. 
£mbrac'd  him  in  her'  arms,  and  thus  embracing 

"  Ev'n  still,  methinks,  1  sfee  Phseocomes ; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  dress.. 
Six  lions  hides,  with  thongs  together  fest. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waist ; 
And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  back  the  houss  and  trappings  of  a 

beast 
A  stump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
(It  seem^  a  feble,  though  the  fact  I  saw) 
He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  descending  Mow 
Divides  the  skull,  and  cleaves  his  bead  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  note  and  mouth,  and  either  ear. 
Came  issuing  out,  as  throug|^  a  colendar 
The  curdled  milk :  or  from  the  press  the  whey. 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drain'd  away^ 

"  Buthim,  while  stoopingdown  to  spoil  the  slain, 
Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the  plain., 
Then  Chtl^onius  and  Teleboas  1  slew : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd ;  a  dart  bis  fellow  threw. 
The  javelin  wounded  me  (behold  the  scar). 
Then  was  my  time  to  seek  the  Trojan  war  ; 
Then  I  was  Hector's  match  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn;  at  least  a  child  ; 
Now,  I  ain  nothing,     I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pyretus  fell ; 
The  Centaur  by  the  knight :  nor  will  1  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what' deaths  he  dealt  that  day  z 
What  honour,  witli  a  pointless  lance,  he  won. 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man. 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtainM  in  fight : 
Or  dwell  on  Ncssus,  now  retum'd  firom  flight. 
How  prophet  Mopsus  not  alone  divin'd. 
Whose  valour  equal'd  his  foreseeing  mind. 

"  Already  Csneus,  with  his  conquering  hand,^ 
Had  slaughtered  five,  the  boldest  of  their  band : 
Pyrachmus,  Helymus,  Antimachus, 
Bromus  the  brave,  and  stronger  Stiphelus: 
Their  names  I  number*d,  and  remember  well. 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 

**  Latreutf,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race. 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace. 
In  years  retaining  still  his  youthful  might. 
Though  his  black  hairs  were  jnterspers'd  witli 

white. 
Betwixt  th'  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance. 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance ; 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  host 
Might  bear  him,  while  jie  made  this  empty  boast* 
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*Aiid  from  a  strumpet  shall  we  saffer  shame? 
For  Cienia  still,  not  Cenem  is  thy  name : 
And  still  the  native  sor'tness  of  thy  kind 
Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what  thoti  wert :  what  price  was  paid 
To  change  thy  set  r  to  make  thee  not  a  maid  j 
And  bat  a  man  m  show :  go,  card  and  spin ; 
And  leave  the  business  of  the  war  to  men.' 

"  While  thus  the  boaster  exercisM  his  pride. 
The  Cital  «pear  of  Cienens  reached  his  side : 
Just  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran  ; 
Betwbtt  the  nether  beast  and  upper  man. 
TV  monster,  mad  with  rage,  and  stung  with  smart, 
His  lance  directed  at  the  hero's  heart : 
It  strook  J  but  bounded  from  his  hardened  breast; 
like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  safe  house  invest ; 
Kor  seem'd  the  stroke  with  more  effect  to  come. 
Than  a  small  pebble  felling  on  a  drum. 
He  next  his  feuchion  tryM,  in  closer  fight; 
fiot  the  keen  iauchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
He  thrust ;  the  blunted  point  returned  again. 

*  Since  downright  blows,'  he  cry'd,  *  and  thrusts  are 

vain, 
Pn  prove  his  side :'  in  strong  embraces  held. 
He  prov'd  his  side ;  his  side  the  sword  repell'd  • 
His  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  stroke  ; 
Untouch'd  his  body,  as  a  solid  rock ;  [broke. 

Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  last,    the  blade  in  shivers 

"  Th»  impassive  knight  stood  idle,  to  deride 
His  rage,  and  offer'd  oft  his  naked  side : 
At  length,  *  Now,  monster,  in  thy  tam,^  he  cry*d, 

*  Try  thou  the  strength  of  C«ncus:'  at  the  word 
He  thrust  J  and  in  his  shontder  plung*d  the  sword. 
Then  writh'd  his  hand;  add,  as  he  drove  it  down, 
Deep  in  his  breast,  maide  many  wounds  in  ope. 

**  The  Centaurs  saw,  enrag'd,  th»  anhop'd  success; 
And  nishing  on,  in  crowds,  together  press ; 
At  him,  and  him  alone,  their  darts  they  threw : 
Repuls'd  they  fipom  his  fated  body  flew. 
Aniaz'd  they  stood ;  till  Monychus  began, 

*  O  flliame!  a  nation  conquer'd  by  a  man  ! 
A  woman-man ;  yet  more  a  man  is  he. 
Than  all  our  race ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we. 
Kow,  what  avail  our  nerves  ?  th'  united  force. 
Of  two  the  strongest  creatures,  man  and  horse : 
Nor  ^odde9s.bom,  nor  of  Ixion's  seed. 

We  seem,  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed) 
Mastered  by  this  half  man.     Whole  mountains 

throw 
With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below. 
This  only  way  remains.    Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  choak  the  soul  within,  though  not  to  force  it 

out. 
Heap  weights,  instead  of  wounds:'  he  chanCdtosee 
Where  southern  storms  had  rooted  up  a  tree ; 
This,  rais'd  from  earth,  against  thefofe  he  threw; 
Th'  example  shown,  his  fellow  brutes  pursue. ' 
With  forest-loads  the  warrior  they  invade ; 
Othrys  and  Pel  ion  soon  were  void  of  shade; 
And  spreading  groves  were  naked  mountains  n^ade. 
l*ress»d  with  the  burthen,  Caeneus  pants  for  breath; 
And  on  his  shoulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 
To  heave  th'  intolerable  weight  he  tries ; 
At  length  it  rose  above  his  mouth  and  eyes  ; 
Yet  still  he  heaves,  and,  struggling  with  despair, 
Shakfs  all  aside,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air : 
A  short  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 
He  faints  by  fits  ;  and  then  respires  again : 
At  last,  the  burthen  only  nods  above, 
Ai  whea  an  earthquake  stirs  th'  Idseao  grove. 


Doubtful  his  death :  he  suffocated  seem'd 

To  most ;  but  otherwise  our  Mopsus  deem'd. 

Who  said,  he  saw  a  yellow  bird  arise 

From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  Skies : 

I  saw  it  too :  with  golden  feathers  bright. 

Nor  e*er  before  beheld  so  strange  a  sight. 

Whom  Mopsus  viewing,  as  it  soar'd  around 

Our  troop,  and  beard  the  pinions  rattling  sound, 

*  All  hail,'  he  cry*d,  *  thy  country's  grace  andlove^ 

Once  first  of  men  below,  now  first  of  birds  above.' 

Its  author  to  the  story  gave  belief; 

For  us,  our  courage  was  increas'd  by  grief: 

Asham'd  to  see  a  single  man,  pursued 

With  odds,  to  sink  beneath  a  multitude. 

We  push'd  the  foe,  and  forc'd  to  shameful  fight; 

Part  fell ;  and  part  escap'd  by  favour  of  the  night.** 

This  tale,  by  Nestor  told,  did  much  displease 
Tlepolemus,  the  seed  of  Hercules ; 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  say. 
That  he  Wmself  was  present  at  the  fitiy ; 
And  more  than  shar'd  the  glories  of  the  day. 

•*  Old  Chronicle,"  he  said,  "  among  the  rest. 
Yon  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  least: 
Is  he  not  worth  your  praise  ? "   The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  spoke;  then  made  this  proud  defence. 
"  My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd, 
I  would  have  lost;  but  you  renew  the  wound: 
Better  to  pass  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  cause  1  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate. 
His  fame  has  fill'd  the  world,  and  reach'd  the  sky; 
(Which,  oh,  1  wish,  with  truth,  1  could  deny)! 
We  praise  not  Hector;  though  his  name,  we  know. 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praise  a  foe. 

"  He,  your  great  father,  level'd  to  the  ground 
Messenia's  towers :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylas ;  that  a  neighbouring  state. 
And  this  my  own  :  both  guiltless  of  their  fote. 
'    **  To  pass  the  rest,  twelve,  wanting  one,  be 

slew ; 
My  brethren,  who  their  birth  firom  Neleus  drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promise,  had  they  liv'd ; 
By  him  they  perish'd  :  I  alone  surviv'd. 
The  rest  were  easy  conquest :  but  the  fate 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wondrous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and,  chaog'd,  re- 
sume again. 
Vary'd  at  pleasure,  every  shape  he  try'd  ; 
And  in  all  beasts  Alcides  still  defy'd : 
Vanquish'd  on  Earth,  at  length  he  soar'd  above  ; 
Chang'd  to  the  bird,  that  bears  the  bolt  of  Jove : 
The  new-dissembled  eagle,  now  endu'd 
With  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd. 
And  cuff'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  face; 
Then,  saf*  retir'd,  and  tour'd  in  en^pty  space. 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  flying  foe. 
But,  bending  his  inevitable  bow, 
Reach'd  him  in  air,  suspended  as  he  stood ; 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feather'd  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound  ;  but  in  the  sinew  hung 
The  point ;  and  his  disabled  wing  unstrung. 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  stretch'd  his  vans  in  vain  ; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain : 
For  while  one  gathcr'd  wind,  one,  unsupply'd. 
Hung  drooping  down ;  nor  pois'd  his  other  side. 
He  fell:  the  shaft,  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aslant;  he  spurns  the 

ground, 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weaEon's  wound. 
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"  ^ow,  brave  comnmnder  of  the  lUiodUn  seat, 
-  What  praise  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules  ? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree 
For  my  slain  brothers ;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee.'* 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Nestor  spoke : 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke : 
At  lengthy  with  weariness  and  wine  oppress'd. 
They  rise  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  rest 

The  sire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main. 
Mean  time,  laments  his  son,  in  battle  slain : 
And  vows  the  victor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain.   • 
For  nine  long  years  the  smother*d  pain  be  bore 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before) : 
Then  when  he  saw  the  promised  hour  was  near. 
He  thus  bespoke  the  god  that  guides  the  year. 
**  Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove ; 
My  brightest  nephew,  and  whom  best  I  love, 
AVhose  hands  were  join'd  with  mine  to  raise  the 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fidl ; 
Dost  thou  not  mourn  our  power  employed  in  vain. 
And  the  defenders  of  our  city  slain  ? 
To  pass  the  rest,  could  noble  Hector  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg*d  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives :  himself  by  far 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wasteful  war : 
He  lives ;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boast 
Our  town  destroyed,  our  common  labour  lost ! 
O,  could  1  meet  him !  But  I  wish  too  late ; 
To  prove  my  trident,  is  not  in  his  fate. 
But  let  him  try  (for  that's  alloWd)  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part." 
Apollo  bows  to  the  superior  throne ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involv'd,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where  Greeks  and  lYojans  mix'd  in  mortal  fight; 
And  found  out  Paris  hirking  whei«  he  stood, 
And  stain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  god  confess'd. 
Then  to  the  racreant  knight  he  thus  address'd : 
**  Dost  thou  not  Uush,  to  spend  thy  shafts  in  vain 
On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
If  feme,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care. 
There  aim,  and,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war." 

He  said ;  and  show'd  from  hr  the  blazing  shieki 
And  sword,  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wieki ; 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god  and  mow'd  the  standing 
The  deity  himself  directs  ari#it  [fieldL 

Th'  envenom'd  shaft ;  and  wings  the  fiUal  flight 
Thus  fell  .the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name; 
And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  fame. 
A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train  $ 
And  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  foreseen 
He  was  (o  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  tair  warrior  queen. 
And  now,  the  terrour  of  the  Trojan  field, 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  shield. 
High  on  a  pile,  th'  unconquer'd.  chief  is  plac'd : 
The  god,  that  arm'd  him  first,  consnm'd  at  last, 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  small  remains 
A  little  nrii»  and  scarcely  fill'd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  still  Achilles  lives ; 
And,  equal  to  himself,  himself  survives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord ;  and  brings 
New  cause  of  strife  betwixt  contending  kings ; 
Who  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  diield. 
Ev'n  Diomede  sate  mute,  with  down-cast  eyes  ; 
Conscious  of  wonted  worth  to  win  the  prize : 


Nor  Menelaus  presum'd  these  aims  to  daiii. 

Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 

Two  rivals  only  rose :  Laertes'  son, 

And  the  vast  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 

The  king,  who  cherish'd  each  with  equal  love, 

And  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 

Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws ; 

And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr'd  the  cause. 


THE  SPEECHES  OFAJAX  AND  ULYSSES. 

rROM  TH£  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSE& 
The  chiefs  were  set,  the  soldiers  crown'd  the  field: 
To  these  the  master  of  the  sevenfokl  shield 
Upstarted  fierce,  and,  kindled  with  disdain. 
Eager  to  speak,  unable  to  contain 
His  boiling  rage,  he  roU'd  his  eyes  around 
The  shore,  and  Grecian  galleys  haul'd  a-ground. 
Then  stretching  out  his  hands,  "  O  Jove,"  he  ery'd, 
**  Must  then  our  cause  before  the  fleet  be  try'd  ? 
'  And  dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend  ? 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day. 
When  I  from  Hector's  bauds  redeem'd  the  flaming 
So  much  tis  safer  at  the  noisy  bar  [prey* 

With  words  to  flourish,  than  engage  in  war. 
By  different  methods  we  maintain'd  our  right. 
Nor  am  1  made  to  talk,  nor  he  to  fight 
In  bloody  fields  I  labour  to  be  great ; 
His  arms  are  a  smooth  tongue,  and  soft  deceit 
Nor  need  I  speak  my  deeds,  for  those  you  see  ;/ 
The  Sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me. 
let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own. 
And  vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  Moon. 
Great  is  the  prize  donanded,  I  confess, 
Bui  such  an  abject  rival  makes  it  less^ 
That  gift,  those  honours,  he  but  hop'd  to  gain. 
Can  leave  no  room  for  AJax  to  be  vain : 
Losing  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  durst  contend  with  me. 
Were  mine  own  valour  question'd,  yet  my  blood 
Without  that  plea  would  make  my  title  good : 
My  sire  was  Telamon,  whose  arms,  employ'd 
With  Hercules,  these  Trojan  walls  destroy'd  ; 
And  who  before,  with  Jason,  sent  from  Greece, 
In  the  first  ship  brought  home  the  golden  fleece : 
Great  Telamon  from  .£acus  derives 
His  birth  (th'  inquisitor  of  guilty  lives 
In  shades  below ;  where  Sisyphus,  whoae  son 
This  thief  is  thought,  rolls  up  the  restless  heavy 

stone). 
Just  j£acu8  the  king  of  gods  above 
Begot :  thus  Ajax  is  the  third  from  Jove. 
Nor  should  I  seek  advantage  from  my  line. 
Unless,  Achilles,  it  were  mix'd  with  thine : 
As  next  of  kin  Achilles'  arms  I  claim ; 
This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock,  and  the  Slsyphian  seed 
By  fraud  and  theft  asserts  his  fether't  breed, 
liien  must  I  lose  these  arms,  because  I  came 
To  fight  uncall'd,  a  voluntary  name  ? 
Nor  shunn'd  the  cause,  but  ofier'd  you  my  aid, 
Whilfe  he,  long  lurking,  was  to  war  betray'd: 
Forc'd  to  the  field  he  came,  but  in  the  rear  ; 
And  feign'd  distraction  to  conceal  his  fear : 
Till  one  more  cunning  caught  him  in  the  snare, 
(III  for  himself)  and  draggM  him  into  war. 
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Vcm  let  •  htk&u  arms  a  eomwad  ^ctt. 
And  he,  who  ihimiiM  all  bonoan,  gain  tke  best; 
And  let  me  stand  exdoded  firam  my  rif^ 
Robbed  of  my  kinsman's  aims,  who  first  appear'd 

in  flgM. 
Better  for  os,  at  home  be  bad  remain'd» 
Had  it  been  tnie  the  madness  wbkii  beibign*d, 
Or  so  believ'd ;  tbe  less  had  been  onr  shame. 
The  lesi  his  eouneellM  crime,  which  brands  the 

Oreciatt  name ; . 
Nor  PbiJoctetes  had  been  left  enclosed 
Iq  a  bare  isle,  to  vants  and  pains  exposed. 
Where  to  the  rocks,  with  solitary  groans, 
His  snfiernigs  and  our  baseness  he  bemoans ; 
And  wishes  (so  may  Heaven  his  wish  ftilfil) 
Tbc  dae  reward  to  him  who  oans'd  his  ill. 
How  he,  with  os  to  Troy's  destnsetion  sworn, 
Oor  brother  of  the  war,  by  whom  are  borne        * 
Alddes*  arrows,  pent  in  narrow  bounds. 
With  ooM  and  hmiger  pinch'd,  and  pain'd  with 

wounds,  ' 

1V>  flod  hhn  food  and  clothing,  must  employ 
Agsfflst  the  birds  the  shafts  dne  to  the  fiate  of 

Troy. 
Yet  still  be  livet,  and  lives  from  treason  finee. 
Became  he  left  Ulysses*  Company : 
BoorPslsmede  might  wish,  so  void  of  aid 
Katber  to  have  been  left,  than  so  to  death  betray'd. 
The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite. 
Who  sham'd  him  oot  of  madness  into  fight: 
Nor,  daring  otherwise  to  vent  his  hate ; 
Accused  him  first  of  treason  to  the  state ; 
And  then  lor  proof  produced  the  golden  store 
HinisBlf  bad  hidden  in  his  tent  before: 
Tbns  of  two  champions  he  deprived  our  host. 
By  exile  one,  and  one  by  treason  lost. 
Thus  fights  Ulysees,  thus  his  lame  extends, 
A  Ibm^dsble  man,  but  to  his  friends : 
Great,  for  what  greatness  is  in  words  and  sound: 
£v^  £uthftil  Nestor  less  in  both  is  found  3 
&it  that  he  maght  without  a  rival  reign, 
He  left  his  foithfbl  Nestor  on  the  plain ; 
Forsook  his  friend  ev'n  at  his  utmost  need. 
Who,  tir'd  and  tardy,  with  his  wounded  steed, 
Cry'd  out  for  aid,  and  calPd  him  by  his  name; 
But  Cowardice  has  neither  ears  nor  shame : 
Tbns  fled  the  good  old  man,  bereft  of  aid. 
And,  for  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  betray'd. 
That  this  is  not  a  fiible  forged  by  me, 
like  one  of  his,  an  XJlyssean  lie, 
I  vouch  ev'n  Diomede,  who,  though  his  fiiend, 
^^•onot  that  act  excuse,  much  less  defiend : 
He  ealTd  bun  back  aloud,  and  tax*^  his  foar ; 
And  sore  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 
"  The  gods  with  equal  eyes  on  mortals  look ; 
He  justly  was  forsaken,  who  forsocA : 
Wanted  that  succour  he  refos^d  to  lend, 
Found  every  Mlow  sach  another  friend  : 
^  wonder,  if  he  roar'd  that  all  might  bear, 
liitelocntkm  was  increas'd  by  fear: 
I  heard,  I  ran,  1  found  bhn  out  of  breath, 
Fale,  trembling,  and  half  dead  with  fear  of  death. 
1V)Qgh  he  had  judg'd  himself  by  his  own  laws. 
And  stood  condemn'd,  1  helped  the  common  cause: 
^rth  my  broad  buckler  hid  him  from  the  foe, 
(£t^  the  ^leld  tremUing  as  he  lay  below) 
And  Irom  impending  firte  the  ooward  freed  1 
<3«od  Heaven  IbrgWe  me  for  so  bad  a  deed! 
If  itfll  he  will  persist,  and  urge  the  strife, 
Fint  let  Um  giv«  M  bMk  his  fovftit  Ufa : 


Let  him  return  to  that  opprobrious  field  ; 
Again  creep  under  my  protecting  shield ; 
Let  him  lie  wounded,  let  the  foe  be  near. 
And  let  his  quivering  heart  confess  his  fear  ; 
There  put  him  in  the  very  jaws  of  Fate ; 
And  let  him  plead  his  cause  in  that  estate: 
And  yet,  when  snatch'd  from  Death,  when  from 

below 
My  lifted  shield  I  loos'd  and  let  him  go,    [bound 
Good  Heavens,  how  light  he  rose,  with  what  a 
He  sprung  frmn  Earth,  forgetful  of  his  wound : 
How  fresh,  how  eager  then  his  feet  to  pljr ; 
Who  hadiiot  strength  to  stand,  had  s]^ed  to  fiy  I 
Hector  came  on,  and  brou^t  the  gods  along; 
Fear  seized  alike  the  feebla  and  the  strong : 
Each  OredL  was  an  Ulysses;  such  a  di«ad 
Th»  approach,  and  ev»n  the  sooad,  of  Hector  bred : 
Him,  fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conquest 

crown'd, 
I  met,  suad  over-tum'd  him  to  the  ground. 
When  after,  matchless  as  he  deem'd  in  might. 
He  challenged  all  our  host  to  single  fight. 
All  eyes  were  fix^d  on  me:  the  lots  were  thrown; 
Bat  for  your  champion  1  was  wish'd  alone :  [yield ; 
Your  vows  were  heard;   we  fought,  and  neither 
Yet  1  returned  unvanquisb'd  from  the  field. 
With  Jove  to  friend  th'  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame : 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 
In  that  blade  hour  that  sav>d  you  from  the  swoni  i 
Or  was  my  breast  expos'd  alone,  to  brave 
A  thousand  swords,  a  thousand  ships  to  save  } 
The  hopes  of  your  return !  and  can  you  3rield, 
For  a  saved  fleet,  less  than  a  single  shield  ? 
Think  it  no  boast,  O  Grecians,  if  I  deem 
These  arms  want  Ajax,  more  than  Ajax  them  ; 
Or,  I  with  them  an  equal  honour  share ; 
They  honoured  to  be  worn,  and  I  to  wear. 
Will  he  compare  my  courage  with  his  flight  ? 
As  well  he  may  compare  the  day  with  night. 
Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign : 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain. 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain ; 
A  priest  nude  prisoner,  Pallas  made  a  prey  t 
But  none  of  all  these  actions  done  by  day : 
Nor  aught  of  these  was  done  and  Dioanede  away. 
If  on  such  p«tty  merits  you  confer 
So  vast  a  prize,  let  eadi  his  portion  share  ; 
Make  a  just  dividend ;  and  if  not  all. 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  will  fell. 
But  why  for  Ithacus  such  anns  as  those. 
Who  naked  and  1^  night  invades  his  foes  ? 
The  glittering  helm  1^  moonlight  will  proclaim 
The  fetent  robber,  and  prevent  his  game : 
Nor  could  he  hold  his  tottering  head  upright 
Beneath  that  motion,  or  sustain  the  weight; 
Nor  that  right  aim  could  toss  the  beamy  jance ; 
Much  less  the  left  that  ampler  shield  advance, 
Ponderous  with  precious  weight,  and  rou^  witk 
Of  the  round  world  in  rising  goM  emboss^  [cost 
That  orb  would  ill  become  his  hand  to  wield. 
And  look  as  for  the  gold  he  stole  the  shasid ; 
Which  shonld  your  erronr  on  the  wretch  bestow. 
It  would  not  frighten,  but  allure  the  foe : 
Why  asks  he,  what  avails  him  not  hi  %^t, 
And  would  but  comber  and  retard  his  fl^^ 
In  which  his  only  exoeUenoe  is  placed  ? 
You  give  him  death,  that  intercept  his  hasta^ 
Add,  that  his  own  is  yet  a  maiden-shield. 
Nor  tha  toast  «&it  h9S  SttiCer*d  in  titf  fidd. 
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-Guiltiest  of  fight :  mine  battered,  hdw'd,  and  bor'd, 
"Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord. 
What  ferther  need  of  words  our  right  to  scan  ? 
My  argiunents  are  deeds,  let  action  speak  the  man. 
Since  from  u  champion's  arms  the  strife  arose, 
So  cast  the  glorious  prize  amid  the  foes  ; 
Then  send  us  to  redeem  both  arms  and  shield, 
And  let  him  wear  who  wins  them  in  the  field." 

He  said :  a  murmur  from  the  multitude, 
Or  somewhat  like  a  stifled  shout,  ensued : 
Till  from  bis  seat  arose  Laertes'  son, 
liOok'd  down  awhile,  and  paus'd  ere  he  begun ; 
Then  to  th'  expecting  audience  rais'd  his  look. 
And  not  without  prepared  attention  Apoke  : 
Soft  was  his  tone,  and  sober  was  his  face ; 
Action  his  words,  and  words  h  is  acti  on  grace.[prayer, 

**  If  Heaven,  my  lords,  had  heard  our  common 
These  arms  had  caus'd  no  quarrel  for  an  heir  ; 
Still  great  Achilles  had  his  own  possessed, 
And  we  with  great  Achilles  had  been  bless'd. 
But  since  haid  Fate,  and  Heaven*8  severe  decree. 
Have  ravish'd  him  away  from  you  and  me 
(At  this  he  sigh'd,  and  wip'd  his  eyes,  and  drew. 
Or  secm'd  to  draw,  some  drops  of  kindly  dew) 
Who  better  can  succeed  Achilles  lost. 
Than  he  who  gave  Achilles  to  your  host  ? 
Tliis  only  1  request,  that  neither  he 
May  gain,  by  being  what  he  seems  to  be, 
A  stupid  thing,  nor  I  may  lose  the  prize. 
By  having  sense,  which  Heaven  to  him  denies : 
Since,  great  or  small,  the  talent  I  enjoy 'd 
Was  ever  in  the  common  cause  employ'd :. 
Nor  let  my  wit,  and  wonted  eloquence, 
Which  often  has  been  us'd  in  your  defence 
And  in  my  own,  this  only  time  be  brought 
To  bear  against  myself,  and  deem'd  a  fault. 
Make  not  a  crime  where  Nature  made  it  none ; 
For  every  man  may  freely  use  his  own. 
The  deeds  of  long-descended  ancestors 
Are  but  by  grace  of  imputation  ours^ 
Theirs  in  efiect :  but  since  he  draws  his  line 
From  Jove,  and  seems  to  plead  a  right  divine ; 
From  Jove,  like  him,  I  claim  my  pedigree^ 
And  am  descended  in  the  same  d^pree : 
My  sire,  Laertes,  was  Arcesius'  heir, 
Arcesius  was  the  son  of  Jupiter : 
No  parricide,  no  banish'd  man,  is  known 
In  all  my  line :  let  him  excuse  his  own. 
Hermes  ennobles  too  my  mother's  side, ' 
By  both  my  patents  to  the  gods  ally'd ; 
But  not  because  that  on  the  female  part 
My  blood  is  better,  dare  1  claim  desert,'  * 
Or  that  my  sire  from  parricide  is  free ; 
But  judge  by  merit  betwixt  him  and  me : 
The  prize' be  to  the  best;  provided  yet, 
That  Ajax  for  a  while  his  kin  forget. 
And  his  great  sire,  and  greater  uncle's  name. 
To  fbrtify  by  them  his  feeble  claim : 
3e  kindred  and  relation  laid  aside. 
And  honoar's  cause,  by  laws  of  honour  try^d : 
For  if  he  plead  proximity  of  blood, 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood. 
Peleus,  the  hero's  sire,  more  nigh  than  he. 
And  Pyrrfaus  his  undoubted  progeny,   ' 
Inherit  first  these  trophies  of  the  field ; 
To  Scyros,  or  to  Phthia,  send  the  shield : 
And  Teucer  has  an  uncle*s  right;  yet  he 
Waves  bis  pretensions,  nor  contends  with  me. 

**  Then,  since  the  cause  on  pure  desert  is  plac'd, 
Whence  shall  X  take  mj  tm^  what  reckon  last? 


I  not  presume  on  every  act  to  dwell, 
But  take  these  few,  in  order  as  they  felL 

"  Thetis,  who  knew  the  Fates,  apply 'd  her  care 
To  keep  Achilles  in  disguise  from  war; 
And,  till  the  threatening  influence  were  past» 
A  woman's  hubii  on  the  hero  cast. 
All  eyes  were  cozen'd  by  the  borrowed  rest. 
And  Ajax  (never  wiser  than  the  rest) 
Found  no  PeUdes  there :  at  length  I  came 
With  profFer'd  wares  to  this  pretended  dame ; 
She,  not  di^icover'd  by  her  mien  or  voice, 
Betray'd  her  manhood  by  her  manly  choice ; 
And  while  on  female  toys  her  lellows  look, 
Grasp'd  in  her  warlike  hand,  a  javelin  shook  ; 
Whom,  by  this  act  reveal'd,  I  thus  bespoke : 
*  O  goddess-bom !  resist  not  Heaven's  decree. 
The  fail  of  Uium  is  reserved  for  thee ;' 
Then,  seiz'd  him,  and,  produc'd  in  open  light. 
Sent  blushing  to  the  field  the  £sital  knight.     « 
Mine  then  are  all  his  actions  of  the  war  ; 
Gi'eat  Telephus  was  conquer'd  by  my  spear^ 
And  after  cur'd :-  to  me  the  Thebans  owe, 
Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  their  overthrew ; 
Scyros  and  Cylla :  not  on  all  to  dwell. 
By  me  Lyrnesus  and  strong  Cbrysa  fell : 
And  since  1  sent  tbe  man  who  Hector  slew. 
To  me  the  noble  Hector's  death  is  due : 
Those  arms  1  put  into  his  living  band. 
Those  arms,  Pelides  dead,  1  nqw  demand. 

'*  When  Greece  was  injur'd  i  n  the  Spartan  prince, 
And  met  at  Auiis  to  revenge  th*  ofience, 
HTwas  a  dead  calm,  or  adverse  blasts,  that  reigned, 
And  in  the  port  the  wind-bound  fleet  detaia'd  : 
Bad  signs  were  seen,  and  oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thunder'd  in  our  general's  ear : 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath,  and  free  the  seas. 
AflTection,  interest,  fame,  his  heart  iu*sail'd  ; 
But  soon  the  father  o'er  the  king  prevail'd : 
Bold,  on  himself  he  took  the  pious  crime» 
As  angry  with  the  gods,  as  they  with  him. 
No  subject  could  sustain  their  sovereign's  look. 
Till  this  hard  enterprize  1  undertook : 
I  only  durst  th'  imperial  power  control. 
And  undermin'd  the  parent  in  his  ,soul ; 
Fore*d  him  t'  exert  tbe  king  for  common  good. 
And  pay  our  ransom  with  his  daughter's  blood. 
Never  was  cause  more  difficult  to  plead. 
Than  where  the  judge  against  himself  decreed  : 
Yet  this  I  won  by  dint  of  argument ; 
The  wrong!  his  injur'd  brother  underwent. 
And  his  own  office,  sham'd  him  to  consent. 

"  Twas  harder  yet  to  move  the  mother's  mind. 
And  to  this  heavy  task  was  1  design'd : 
Reasons  against  her  love  1  knew  were  vain : 
I  circumvented  whom  1  coutd  not  gain : 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  siacken'd  sails 
Had  still  at  Auiis  waited  happy  gales. 

**  Arriv'd  at  Tioy,  your  choice  was  fix'd  on  me, 
A  fearless  envoy,  fit  for  a  bold  embassy : 
Secure,  1  entered  through  the  hostile  court. 
Glittering  with  steel  and  crouded  with  resort  z 
There  in  the  midst  of  arms,  1  plead  our  cause. 
Urge  the  foul  rape,  and  violated  laws ; 
Accuse  the  foes,  as  authors  of  the  strife. 
Reproach  the  ravisher,  demand  the  wife. 
Priam,  Antenor,  and  the  wiser  fcw, 
1  mov'd ;  but  Paris  and  his  lawless  crew      [stoo4 
Scarce  held  their  hands,  and  lifted  swoxds  ;    bat 
In  act  to  quench  their  impious  thicst  of  blood ; 
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This  Mendaus  knows ;  expos'd  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war. 

**  Endless  it  were  to  tell  what  I  have  done. 
In  tnns,  or  counsel,  since  the  siege  begon : 
The  first  encounters  past,  the  foe-repell'd, 
They  skalk*d  within  the  town,  we  kepi  the  field, 
WarseemM  asleep  for  nine  long  years ;  at  length. 
Both  sides  resolvM  to  push,  we  try'd  our  strength, 
Nov  what  did  Ajax  while  our  arms  took  breath, 
VersHl  only  in  the  gross  mechanie  trade  of  death  ? 
If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd  arms 
I  trapp'd  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  iaise  alarms ; 
Secur'd  the  ships,  drew  lines  along  the  plain. 
The  fainting  cbeer'd,  chastis'd  the  rebel-train, 
Provided  forage,  our  spent  arms  renew'd ; 
EmployM  at  home,  or  sent  abroad,  the  common 
cause  pursued. 
"  The  king,  deluded  in  a  dream  by  Jove, 
Detptir*d  to  take  the  town,  and  order'd  to  remove* 
What  subject  durst  arraign  the  power  supreme^ 
Producing  Jove  to  justify  his  dream  ? 
Ajax  might  wish  the  soldiers  to  retain 
From  shameful  flight,  but  wishes  were  in  vain ; 
As  wanting  of  effect  had  been  his  words, 
Soch  as  of  course  his  thundering  tongue  affords. 
But  did  this  boaster  threaten,  'did  he  pray. 
Or  by  his  own  example  ui^  their  stay } 
None,  none  of  these,  but  ran  himself  away* 
I  saw  him  run,  and  was  asham'd  to  see ; 
Who  ply>d  his  feet  so  fast  to  get  aboard  as  he  ? 
Then,  speeding  through  the  place,   I  made  a 

stand. 
And  loudly  cry'd, '  O  base  degenerate  band. 
To  leave  a  town  already  in  your  hand. 
After  so  long  expense  of  blood,  for  flame, 
To  bring  home  nothing  but  perpetual  shame!' 
These  words,  or  what  I  have  forgotten  since, 
(For  grief  inspired  me  then  with  eloquence) 
Rediic>d  their  minds,  they  leave  the  crowded  port. 
And  to  their  late  forsaken  camp  resort; 
DismayM  the  council  met :  this  man  was  there. 
Bat  mote,  and  not  recover'd  of  his  fear : 
Tbersites  tax*d  the  kmg,  and  loudly  raiPd, 
Bnt  his  wide-opening  mouth  with  blows  1  sealed* 
Then,  rising,  I  excite  their  souls  to  fame. 
And  kindle  deeping  virtue  into  flame. 
From  thence,  whatever  he  performed  in  fight 
Is  justly  mine  who  drew  him  back  from  flight. 

**  Whichof  the  Orecian  chiefs  consorts  with  thee  ? 
Bat  Diomede  desires  my  company. 
And  still  communicates  his  praisewith  me. 
As  guided  by  a  god,  secure  h<B  goes, 
Ann'd  with  my  fellowship,  amid  the  foes : 
ADd  sure  no  little  merit  I  may  boast. 
Whom  soch  a  man  selects  from  such  an  host; 
Vofbrc'd  by  lots,  I  went  without  affright. 
To  dare  with  him  the  dangers  of  the  night : 
On  the  same  errand  sent,  we  met  the  spy 
Of  Rector,  double-tongued,  and  us'd  to  lie ; 
Him  I  dispatcb'd,  but  not  till,  nndermin'd, 
1  drew  him  first  to  tell  what  treacherous  Troy 

designed: 
My  task  perform'd,  with  praise  I  had  retired, 
Bat,  Dotcontent  with  this,  to  greater  praise  aspif'd; 
lovaded  Rhcesus,  and  his  Thracian  crew, 
And  bim,  and  his,  in  their  own  strength,  I  slew ; 
.Retum'd  a  victor,  all  my  vows  complete. 
With  the  king's  <^ariot,  in  his  royal  seat: 
Rc^fose m*  now  his  arms,  whose  fiery  steeds 
Were  pfDoiit^a  tp  th«  spy  for  his  noctomal  deedi : 


And  let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 
When  all  his  days  out-balanoe  this  one  night. 

**  Nor  fought  I  darkling  still:  the  Sun  beheld 
With  slaughter»d  Lycians  when  I  strewM  the  field  t 
You  saw  and  counted,  as  I  passM  along, 
Alastor,  Cromius,  Ceranos  the  strong, 
Alcander,  Prytanis,  and  Halius, 
Noemon,  Cbaropes,  and  Bnnomus, 
Choon,  Chersidamas;  and  five  beside. 
Men  of  obscure  descent,  but  courage  try'd : 
All  these  this  hand  laid  breathless  on  the  ground ;> 
Nor  want  I  proofs  of  many  a  manly  wound  : 
All  honest,  all  before :  believe  not  me  ; 
Words  may  deceive,  but  credit  what  you  sec.»» 
At  this  he  bar'd  his  breast,  and  showed  his  scars^ 
As  of  a  furrowed  field,  well  ploughed  with  wars  j 
"  Nor  is  this  part  unexercised,"  said  he ; 
'*  That  giant  bulk  of  his  from  wounds  is  free  x 
Safe  iu  bis  shield  he  fears  no  foe  to  try, 
And  better  manages  his  blood  than  I : 
But  this  avails  me  not ;  our  boaster  strove 
Not  with  our  foes  alone,  but  partial  Jove, 
To  save  the  fleet :  this  I  confess  is  true, 
(Nor  will  1  take  firom  any  man  his  due) 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  yt)u. 
Some  part  of  tionour  to  your  share  will  fall, 
He  did  the  best  indeed,  but  did  not  alL 
Patrocles  in  Achilles'  arms,  and  thought 
The  chief,  he  seem*d,  with  equal  ardour  fought  | 
Preserved  the  fleet,  repelPd  the  raging  fire. 
And  forc'd  the  fearful  Trojans  to  retire. 

*'  But  Ajax  boasts,  that  he  was  only  thought 
A  match  for  Hector,  who  the  combat  sought : 
Sure  he  forgets  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  me| 
All  were  as  eager  for  the  fight  as  he ; 
He,  but  the  ninth,  and,  not  by  public  voice. 
Or  ours  preferred,  was  only  Fortune's  choice : 
They  fought ;  nor  can  our  hero  boast  th'  event. 
For  Hector  f^om  the  field  unwounded  went. 

*<  Why  am  I  fbre'd  to  name  that  fatal  day. 
That  snatch'd  the  prop  and  pride  of  Greece  away? 
I  saw  Peiides  sink,  with  pious  grief. 
And  ran  in  vain,  aJas  I  to  his  relief; 
For  the  brave  soul  was  fled :  full  of  my  friend, 
I  rush'd  amid  the  war,  his  relics  to  defend : 
Nor  ceas'd  my  toil  till  1  redeem'd  the  prey. 
And,  loaded  with  Achilles,  mareh'd  away : 
Those  arms,  which  on  these  shoulders  then  I  bore^ 
'Tis  just  ybu  to  these  shoulders  should  restore. 
You  see  1  want  not  nerves,  who  could  sustain 
The  ponderous  rui^s  of  so  great  a  man : 
Or  if  in  others  equal  foroe  you  find, 
None  is  endued  with  a  more  grateful  mind. 

"  Did  Thetis  then,  ambitious  in  her  care. 
These  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare. 
That  Ajax  after  him  the  heavenly  gift  should  wear  i 
For  that  dull  soul  to  stare  with  stupid  eyes, 
On  the  leam'd  unintelligible  prize ! 
What  are  to  him  the  sculptures  of  the  shield. 
Heaven's  planets.  Earth,  and  Ocean's  watery  field  ? 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads;  less  and  greater  Bear, 
Undipp'd  in  seas ;  Orion's  angry  star; 
Two  difiering  cities,  grav'd  on  either  hand  ? 
Would  he  wear  arms  he  cannot  understand? 

"  Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars  ! 
Dues  not  the  fool  perceive  his  argument 
Is  with  more  force  against  Achilles  bent  ? 
For  if  dissembling  be  so  great  a  crime. 
The  feult  ii  common,  and  the  saine  in  bin.; 
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And  if  he  taxes  both  of  long  delay, 
My  guilt  is  less,  who  sooner  came  away. 
His  pious  mother,  anxious  for  his  life, 
Detain'd  her  son ;  and  me,  my  pious  wife. 
To  them  the  blossoms  of  our  youth  were  due : 
Our  riper  manhood  we  reserved  for  you. 
But  grant  me  guilty.  His  not  much  my  care, 
When  with  so  great  a  man  my  guilt  1  share : 
My  wit  to  war  the  matchless  hero  brought. 
But  by  this  fool  he  never  had  f»een  caught. 

"  Nor  need  I  wonder,  that  on  me  he  threw 
Such  foul  aspersions,  when  he  spares  not  you : 
If  Palamede  uiOustly  fell  by  me, 
Your  honour  sufier'd  in  th*  ui^ust  decree ; 
I  but  accus'd,  you  doomed :  and  yet  he  dyHl, 
Convinc'd  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  try'd : 
You  heard  not  he  was  &lse ;  your  eyes  beheld 
The  traitor  manifest ;  the  bribe  reveal'd. 
"  That  Philoctetes  is  on  Lemnos  left, 
Wounded,  forlorn,  of  human  aid  bereft. 
Is  not  my  crime,  or  not  my  crime  alone  ; 
Defend  your  justice,  for  the  fret's  your  own : 
*Tis  true,  th*  advice  was  mine ;  that  staying  there 
He  might  bis  weary  limbs  with  rest  repair. 
From  a  long  voyage  free,  and  from  a  longer  war. 
He  took  th'  counsel,  and  he  liveft  at  least ; 
Th'  event  declares  I  counseH'd  for  the  best : 
Though  faith  is  all,  in  ministers  of  state  ; 
For  who  can  promise  to  be  fortunate  ? 
Now  since  bis  arrows  are  the  fote  of  Troy, 
Do  not  my  wit,  or  weak  address,  employ; 
Send  Ajax  there,  with  his  persuasive  sense, 
,To  mollify  the  man,  and  draw  him  thence : 
But  XantboA  shall  run  backward ;  Ida  stand 
A  leafless  mountain ;  and  the  Qreciau  band 
Shall  fight  for  Troy;  if,  when  my  counsels &il. 
The  wit  of  heavy  ^az  can  prevsul. 

'*  Hard  Philoctetes,  exercise  tby  spleen 
Against  thy  fellows,  and  the  king  of  men ; 
Curse  my  devoted  head,  above  the  rest. 
And  'Wish  in  arms  to  meet  me  breast  to  breast : 
Yet  I  the  dangerous  task  will  undertake. 
And  either  die  myself,  or  bring  thee  back. 

«  Nor  doubt  the  same  success,  as  when  befora 
The  Phrygian  prc^>het  to  these  tents  1  bore, 
Surpriz'd  by  night,  and  forc*d  him  to  declare 
In  what  was  plac'd  the  fortune  of  the  war; 
'    Heaven's  dark  decrees  and  answers  to  display. 
And  how  to  take  the  town,  and  where  the  secret 
lay: 
'    Yet  this  1  compassed,  and  from  Troy  convey'd 
The  fatal  image  of  their  guardian  maid : 
That  work  was  mine ;  for  Pallas,  though  our  friend, 
Yet  while  she  was  in  Troy,  did  Troy  defend. 
Now  what  has  Ajaz  done,  or  what  designed  ? 
A  noisy  nothing,  and  an  empty  wind. 
If  he  be  what  he  promises  in  show. 
Why  was  1  sent,  and  why  fear'd  be  to  go  ? 
Our  boasting  champion  thought  the  task  not  light 
To  pass  the  guards,  commit  himself  to  night : 
Not  only  through  a  hostile  town  to  pass, 
But  scale,  with  steep  ascent,  the  sacred  place ; 
With  wandering  steps  to  search  the  citadel, 
And  fixNBi  the  priests  their  patroness  to  steal : 
Then  through  surrounding  foes  to  force  my  way. 
And  bear  in  triumph  home  the  heavenly  prey ; 
Which  had  I  not,  Ajax  in  vain  had  h^, 
Before  that  monstrous  bulk,  his  sevenfold  shield. 
That  night  to  conquer  Troy  I  might  be  said. 
When  "^vy  was  liabte  to  cenqnest  made. 


**  Why  point^st  thou  (o  my  partner  of  tbc 
war? 
Tydides  had  indeed  a  worthy  share 
In  all  my  toil  and  praise ;  but  when  thy  miglit 
Our  shi^s  protected,  didst  thou  singly  fight } 
AU  joined,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one ; 
I  ask'd  no  friend,  nor  had,  but  him  alone: 
Who,  had  he  not  been  well  assured,  that  art 
And  conduct  were  of  war  the  better  part. 
And   more  availed   than   stzengtfa,  my  valitnt 

friend 
Had  urg'd  a  better  right,  than  Ajax  can  pretend: 
As  good  at  least  Eurypyliis  may  claim, 
A  nd  the  more  moderate  Ajax  of  the  name : 
The  Cretan  king,  and  his  brave  charioteer. 
And  Menc^aus  boM  with  sword  and  spear :  < 

All  these  had  been  my  rivals  in  the  shidd. 
And  yet  all  these  to  my  pretensions  yi^. 
Thy  boisterous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I         | 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply. 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine :  my  pendent  csie 
Foresees,  provides,  administers  the  war : 
Thy  province  is  to  fight,  but  when  shaU  be 
The  time  to  fight,  the  king  consults  with  roe:         ^ 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  joined ;       { 
Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind. 
By  how  much  more  the  ship  of  safety  owes 
To  him  who  steers,  than  him  that  only  rows; 
By  how  much  more  tiie  captain  merits  praise 
Than  he  who  fights,  and  fitting  but  obeys ; 
By  so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine. 
Who  canst  but  execute  what  I  design. 
What  gain'sttfaou,  brutal  man,  if  I  confess 
Tby  strength  superior,  when  thy  wit  is  less  ? 
Mii^  is  the  man :  I  claim  my  whole  desert 
From  the  mind's  vigour,  and  th'  immortal  part 

"  But  you,  O  Grecian  chiefr,  reward  my  care, 
Be  gratefol  to  your  watdunan  of  the  war: 
For  all  my  labours  in  so  long  a  space. 
Sure  I  may  plead  a  title  to  your  grace : 
Enter  the  town ;  I  then  uobarr'd  the  gates. 
When  I  remov^  their  tutelary  fiUes. 
By  all  our  common  hopes,  if  hopes  they  be 
Whidi  I  have  now  rednc'd  to  certainty ; 
By  falling  Troy,  by  yonder  tottering  towers. 
And  by  their  taken  gods,  which  now  are  onrt ; 
Or  if  there  yet  a  fiurther  task  remaius. 
To  be  performed  by  prudence  or  by  pains ; 
If  yet  some  desperate  actioq  rests  behind. 
That  asks  high  conduct,  and  a  dauntless  mind; 
If  ought  be  wanting  to  the  Trqjan  doom. 
Which  none  hut  1  can  maiiage  and  overcome ; 
Award  those  arms  I  ask,  by  your  decree : 
Or  give  to  this  what  you  refuse  to  me." 

He  ceas'd :  and  ceasing  with  respect  he  bow'd. 
And  with*  his  hand  at  once  the  fetal  statue  sbovM. 
Heaven,  air,  and  ocean  rung,  with  loud  applause. 
And  by  the  general  vote  he  gain'd  his  cause. 
Thus  conduct  won  the  prize,  when  courage  feil*d« 
And  eloquence  o'er  brutid  Joroe  prevail'd* 

THE  DEATH  OF  AJAX. 

Hi  who  could  often,  and  alone,  withstand 
The  foe,  the  fire,  and  Jove's  own  partial  hand* 
Now  cannot  bis  unmaster'd  grief  sustain. 
But  3rield8  to  rage,  to  madness,  and  disdain  ; 
Then  snatching  out  his  feuchion,   *<  Thon,"  sud 

he, 
**  Art  mine  I  Ulysaet  lays  no  daim  to  tkee. 
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0  often  try'd,  and  ever  trusty  svord, 

Now  do  thy  last  kind  office  to  thy  lofd : 

*Ti9  Ajax  who  requests  thy  aid,  to  show 

None  but  himsdf,  himself  could  overthrow.'* 

He  said,  and,  with  so  good  a  will  to  die. 

Did  to  his  breast  the  htai  point  apply, 

It  foood  his  heart,  a  way  t3l  then  unknown. 

Where  never  weapon  entered  but  his  own : 

Ko  bands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fixt  it  stood, 

Tin  out  it  rush*d,  expeil*d  by  streams  of  spouting 

blood. 
Thefraitful  blood  produced  a  flower,  which  grew 
On  a  peen  stem ;  and  of  a  purple  hue : 
liice  his,  whom,  unaware,  Apollo  slew: 
loscnVd  in  both,  the  letters  are  the  same. 
But  those  express  the  grief,  and  these  the  name. 


THS   STOIIY   OP 

ACIS,  POLYPHEMUS,  AND  OALATEA, 

FROM  THB  THIRTEENTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S   METAMORPHOSE& 

Acis,  the  lovely  youth,  whose  loss  I  mourn, 

Ffoqi  Fannus,  ai^  the  nymph  Sjrmethis  born. 

Was  both  his  parents  pleasure  -,  but  to  me 

Was  all  that  Love  could  make  a  lover  be. 

The  gods  our  minds  in  mutual  bands  did  join : 

]  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  was  mine. 

Now  sixteen  summers  the  sweet  ^outh  had  seen  ; 

Aod  doubtful  down  began  to  shade  his  chin : 

When  Polyphemus  first  distuib'd  our  joy, 

Aod  IotM  me  fiercely,  as  1  lov'd  the  boy. 

Afk  not  which  passion  in  my  soul  was  higher. 

My  last  aversion,  or  my  first  desire : 

Nor  this  the  greater  was,  nor  that  the  less ; 

Both  were  alike,  for  both  wfere  in  excess. 

Thee,  Venus,  thee  both  Heaven  and  Earth  obey; 

Immense  thy  power,  and  boundless  is  thy  sway. 

The  Cydops,  who  defy'd  th*  etherial  throne. 

And  thon^t  no  thunder  louder  than  his  own. 

The  temmr  of  the  woods,  and  wilder  &r 

Than  wolves  in  plains,  or  bears  in  forests  are, 

Th'  inhoman  host>  who  made  his  bloody  feasts 

On  mangled  members  of  his  butcher*d  guests. 

Yet  felt  the  force  of  love  and  fierce  desire. 

And  burnt  fi)r  me,  with'unrelenting  fire : 

Forgot  his  caverns,  and  his  woolly  care, 

Assam*d  the  softness  of  a  lover's  air ; 

Aod  comb'd,    with  teeth  of  rakes,   his  rugged 

hair. 
Now  with  a  crooked  scythe  his  beard  he  sleeks, 
Aod  mows  the  stubborn  stubble  of  his  cheeks : 
Nov  in  the  cr3r8tal  stream  he  looks,  to  try 
His  simagres,  and  rolls  hi^  glaring  eye. 
His  cruelty  and  thirst  of  blood  are  lost ; 
And  ships  securely  sail  along  the  coast 

The  prophet  Telemus  (arriv'd  by  chance 
Where  Etna's  summits  to^the  seas  advance, 
Who  mark'd  the  tracks  of  every  bird  that  flew. 
And  nre  presages  from  their  flying  drew) 
Foretold  the  Cyclops,  that  Ulysses'  hand 
In  his  broad  eye  should  thrust  a  flaming  brand. 
The  giant,  with  a  scornful  grin,  reply'd, 
"  Vaia  augur,  thou  hast  Bsdsely  prophesy'd ; 
Already  Love  his  flaming  branid  has  tost ; 
^iung  on  two  fair  eyes,  my  sight  I  lost." 
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Thus,  wam'd  in  vain,  with  stalking  pace  he  strode;, 
And  stamped  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood 
With  heavy  steps ;  and,  weary,  sought  again 
The  cool  retirement  of  his  gloomy  den. 

A  promontory,  sharpening  by  degrees. 
Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  seas : 
On  either  side,  below,  the  water  flows: 
This  airy  walk  the  giant^lover  chose; 
Here  on  the  midst  he  sate ;  his  flocks,  unled. 
Their  shepherd  fbllow'd,  and  securely  fiad. 
A  pine,  so  burly,  and  of  length  so  vast. 
That  sailing  ships  required  it  for  a  mast. 
He  wielded  for  a  staflT,  his  steps  to  guide : 
But  laid  it  by,  his  whistle  while  he  try'd.  ' 

A  hundred  reeds,  of  a  prodigious  growth, 
Scarce  made  a  pipe  proportion'd  to  bis  mouth : 
Which,  when  he  gave  it  wind,  the  rocks  around. 
And  watery  plains,  the  dreadful  hiss  resound. 
I  heard  the  ruffian  shepherd  rudely  blow. 
Where,  in  a  hollow  cave,  1  sat  below  ; 
On  Acis'  bosom  I  my  head  reclin'd : 
And  still  preserve  the  poem  in  my  mind. 

"  O  lovely  Galatea,  whiter  far 
Than  falling  snows  and  rising  lilies  are ; 
More  flowery  than  the  meads,  as  crystal  bright; 
Erect  as  alders,  and  of  equal  height : 
More  wanton  than  a  kid ;  more  sleek  thy  skin 
Than  orient  shells,  that  on  the  shores  are  seen : 
Than  apples  fairer,  when  the  boughs  they  lade ; 
Pleasing,  as  winter  suns,  or  summer  shade : 
More  grateful  to  the  sight,  than  goodly  plains ; 
And  softer  to  the  touch,  than  down  of  swand. 
Or  curds  new  tum'd ;  and  sweeter  to  the  taste. 
Than  swelling  grapes,  that  to  the  vintage  haste: 
More  clear  than  ice,  or  running  streams,  that  stray 
Through  garden  plots,  but  ah!  more  swift  than 
"  Yet,  Galatea,  baiter  to  be  broke  [they. 

Than  bullocks,  unreclaim'd  to  bear  the  yoke : 
And  far  more  stubborn  than  the  knotted  oak : 
Like  sliding  streams,  impossible  to  hold ; 
Like  them  fallacious ;  like  their  fountains,  cold  c 
More  warping,  than  the  willow,  to  decline 
My  warm  embrace ;  more  brittle  than  the  vine; 
Inunoveable,  and  fix'd  in  thy  disdain : 
Rough,  as  these  rocks,  and  of  a  harder  grain ; 
More  violent,  than  is  the  rising  flood : 
And  the  prais'd  peacock  is  not  half  so  proud  t 
Fierce  as  the  fire,  and  sharp  as  thistles,  are ; 
And  more  outrageous  than  a  mother-bear : 
Deaf  as  the  billows  to  the  vows  I  make ; 
And  more  revengeful  than  a  trodden  snake : 
In  swiftness  fleeter  than  the  flying  hind. 
Or  driven  tempests,  or  the  driving  wind. 
All  other  faults  with  patience  I  can  bear ; 
But  swiftness  is  the  vice  I  only  fear. 

"  Yet  if  you  knew  me  well,  you  would  not  shun 
My  love,  but  to  my  wish'd  embraces  run : 
Would  languish  in  your  turn,  and  court  my  stay; 
And  much  repent  of  your  unwise  delay. 

"  My  paUce,  in  the  living  rock,  is  made 
By  Nature's  hand ;  a  spacious  pleasing  shade; 
Which  neither  heat  can  pierce,  nor  cold  invade. 
My  garden  fill'd*with  fruits  you  may  behold. 
And  grapes  in  clusters,  imitating  gpold ; 
Some  blushing  bunches  of  a  purple  hue : 
And  these,  and  those,  are  all  reserved  for  you. 
Red  strawberries  in  shades  expecting  stand. 
Proud  to  be  gatber'd  by  so  white  a  hand. 
Autumnal  cornels  latter  fruit  provide, 
Apd  plums,  to  tempt  you,  turn  their  glossy  side :      , 
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N6t  those  of  common  kinds ;  but  sach  alone, 
J^s  in  Phsacian  orchards  might  have  grown : 
Nor  chestnuts  shall  be  wanting  to  your  food. 
Nor  garden-fruits,  nor  wildings  of  the  wood ; 
The  laden  boughs  for  you  alone  shall  bear  ; 
And  yours  shall  be  the  product  of  the  year. 

"  The  flocks,  you  see,  are  all  my  own ;  beside 
The  rest  that  woods  and  winding  ralleys  hide, 
And  those  that  folded  in  the  caves  abide. 
Ask  not  tiie  numbers  of  my  growing  store ; 
Who  knows  how  many,  knows  he  has  no  more. 
Nor  will  I  praise  my  cattle ;  trust  not  me. 
But  judge  yourself,  and  pass  your  own  dHjrec : 
Behold  their  swelling  dugs ;  the  sweepy  weight 
Of  ewes,  that  sink  beneath  the  miUky  freight : 
In  the  warm  folds  their  tender  lambkins  lie. 
Apart  from  kids,  that  call  with  human  cry. 
New  milk  in  nut4>rown  bowls  is  duly  serv'd 
For  daily  drink ;  the  rest  for  cheese  reserved. 
Nor  are  these  household  dainties  all  my  store : 
The  fields  and  forests  will  afford  us  more ; 
The  deer,  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  sa^^agc  boar. 
All  sorts  of  venison ;  and  of  birds  the  best ; 
A  pair  of  turtles  taken  fix)m  the  nest : 
I  walk'd  the  mountains,  and  two  cubs  I  found. 
Whose  dam  had  left  them  on  the  naked  ground ; 
So  like,  that  no  distinction  could  be  seen ; 
$0  pretty,  they  were  presents  for  a  queen ; 
And  so  they  shall ;  I  took  them  both  away ; 
And  keep,  to  be  companions  of  your  play. 

*<  O  raise,   fair  nymph,  your  beauteous  face 
above 
The  waves ;  nor  scorn  my  presents,  and  my  love. 
Come,  Galatea,  come,  and  view  my  fece ; 
I  late  beheld  it  in  the  watery  glass. 
And  found  it  lovelier  than  I  fear'd  it  was. 
Survf  y  my  towering  stature,  and  my  size : 
Not  Jove,  the  Jove  you  dream,  that  rules  the  skies, 
Bears  such  a  bulk,  or  is  so  largely  spread : 
My  locks  (the  plenteous  harvest  of  my  head) 
Hang  o*er  my  manly  face ;  and  dangling  down. 
As  with  a  shady  grove,  my  shoulders  crown. 
Nor  think,  because  my  limbs  and  body  bear 
A  thick-set  underwood  of  bristling  hi(ir. 
My  shape  deform'd  :  what  fouler  sight  can  be, 
Than  the  bald  branches  of  a  leafless  tree  ?  . 
Foul  is  the  steed  without  a  flowing  mane ; 
And  birds,  without  their  feathers  and  their  train. 
Wool  decks  the  sheep ;  and  man  receives  a  grace 
From  bushy  limbs,  and  from  a  bearded  face. 
My  forehead  with  a  single  eye  is  filPd, 
Round  as  a  ball,  and  ample  as  a  shield. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  Heaven,  the  radiant  Sun, 
Is  Nature's  eye ;  and  she's  content  with  one. 
Add,  that  my  father  sways  your  seas,  and  I, 
Like  you,  am  of  the  watery  family. 
1  make  you  his,  in  making  you  my  own : 
You  1  adore,  and  kneel  to  you  alone : 
Jove,  with  his  faded  thunder,  1  despise. 
And  only  fear  the  lightning  of  your  eyes. 
Frown  not,  fair  nymph ;  yet  I  could  bear  to  be 
DisdainM,  if  others  were  disdain'd  with  me. 
But  to  repulse  the  Cyclops,  and  prefer 
The  love  of  Acis,  Heavens !  I  cannot  bear. 
But  kt  the  stripling  please  himself;  nay  more. 
Please  you,  though  that»s  the  thing  I  most  abhor; 
The  boy  shall  find,  if  e*er  we  cope  in  fight. 
These  giant  limbs  endu'd  with  giant  might: 
His  living  bowels  from  his  belly  torn. 
And  scniUr'd  limbs,  shall  on  the  flood  be  home, 


Thy  flood,  ungrateful  nymph ;  and  Fate  shall  fin! 
That  way  ff>r  thee  and  Acis  to  be  join'd. 
For  ob !  I  bucn  with  love,  and  thy  disdain 
Augments  at  once  my  passion  and  my  pain. 
Translated  Etna  flames  within  my  heart. 
And  thou,  inhuman,  wilt  not  ease  my  smairt" 

Lamenting  thus  in  vain,  he  rose,  and  strode 
With  furious  paces  to  the  neighbouring  wood : 
Restless  his  feet,  distracted  was  his  walk ; 
Mad  were  his  motions,  and  confus'd  his  talk: 
Mad  as  the  vanquished  bull,  when  forced  to  yield 
His  lovely  mistress,  and  forsake  the  field. 

Thus  far  unseen  I  saw  :  when,  fotal  Chance 
His  looks  directing,  with  a  sudden  glance, 
Acis  and  I  were  to  his  sight  betray'd  : 
Where,  nought  suspecting,  we  securely  play*d. 
From  his  wide  mouth  a  bellowing  cry  he  cast; 
'*  I  see,  I  see,  but  this  shall  be  yotir  last." 
A  roar  so  loud  made  Etna  to  rebound ; 
And  all  the  Cyclops  laboured  in  the  sound. 
Affrighted  with  his  monstrous  voice,  I  fled. 
And  in  the  nHghbouring  ocean  plung*d  my  bead. 
Poor  Acis.turuM  his  back,  and,  "  Help,"  he  cry'd, 
"  Help,  Galatea,  help,  my  parent  gods. 
And  take  me  dying  to  your  deep  abodes.** 
The  Cyclops  followed ;  but  he  sent  before 
A  rib,  which  fipom  the  living  rock  he  tore : 
Though  but  an  angle  reacb'd  him  of  the  stone. 
The  mighty  fragment  was  enough  alone 
To  crush  all  Acis ;  'twas  too  late  to  save, 
But  what  the  Fates  allowed  to  give,  I  gave: 
That  Acis  to  his  lineage  should  return. 
And  roll,  amonff  the  river  gods,  his  nm. 
Straight  issued  from  the  stone  a  stream  of  blood; 
Which  lost  the  purple,  mingling  with  the  flood. 
Then  like  a  troublcSd  torrent  it  appear'd : 
The  torrent  too,  in  little  space,  was  clear»d. 
The  stone  was  cleft,  and  through  the  yawning  chink 
New  reeds  arose,  on  the  new  river's  brink. 
The  rock,  from  out  its  hollow  womb,  disclosM 
A  sound  like  water  in  its  course  oppo8*d : 
When  (wondrous  to  behokl)  full  in  the  flood. 
Up  starts  a  youth,  and  navel-high  he 'stood. 
Horns  fVom  his  temples  rise ;  and  either  horn 
Thick  wreaths  of  reeds  (his  native  growth)  adorn. 
Were  not  his  stature  taller  than  before. 
His  balk  augmented,  and  his  beauty  more, 
His  colour  blue,  for  Acis  he  might  pass  : 
And  Acis  chang'd  into'a  stream  be  was. 
But,  mine  no  more,  he  rolls  along  the  plaint 
With  rapid  motion,  and  his  name  retains. 


OF   TH« 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FROM  THE   FIFTEENTH  BOOK  OP 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


The  fourteenth  book  concludes  with  the  death 
deification  of  Romulus:  the  fifteenth  bea 
with  the  election  of  Numa  to  the  crown  of  Ron 
On  this  ocrasion,  Ovid,  following  the  opiniott^ 
some  authors,  makes  Numa  the  scholar  of  Pytli 
gora^;  and  to  have  begun  his  acquaint«ii 
with  that  philosopher  at  Crotona,  a  town  I 
Italy ;  >  firom  thepce  he  makes  a  digression  to  i 
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moral  and  natural  philosophy  of  Pythagoras : 
OB  both  which  our  author  enlarges ;  and  which 
are  the  most  learned  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
Metamorphoses. 


A  KiHG  is  sought,  to  gnide  the  glowing  state, 
One  able  to  support  the  public  weight, 
And  fill  the  throne  where  Romulus  had  sate. 
Renown,  which  oft  bespeaks  the  public  voice. 
Had  recommended  Numa  to  their  choice : 
A  peacefal,  pious  prince ;  who,  not  content 
To  know  the  Sabine  rites,  his  study  bent 
To  eoltiVate  his  mind :  to  learn  the  laws 
Of  Nature,  and  explore  their  hidden  cause : 
Crj^d  by  this  care,  his  country  he  forsook. 
And  to  Crotona  thence  his  journey  took. 
ArriT'd,  he  first  inquired  the  founder's  name 
Of  this  new  colony:  and  whence  he  came. 
Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
(Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities) 
"  Tis  said,  Alcides  hither  took  his  way 
From  Spain,  and  drove  along  his  conquered  prey ; 
Then,  leaving  in  the  fields  his  grazing  cows. 
He  sought  hintecif  some  hospitable  house  : 
Good  Croton  entertain'd  his  godlike  guest. 
While  be  repair'd  his  weary  limbs  with  rest 
The  hero,  thence  departing,  bless'd  the  place ; 
'  And  here,»  he  said,  *  in  Time's  revolving  r^ce, 
A  rising  town  shall  take  its  name  from  thee  ^* 
Rarolviug  Time  ftilfill'd  the  prophecy  : 
For  Mjrscelos,  the  justest  man  on  Earth, 
Alemon's  son,  at  Argos  had  his  birth  :  . 
Him  Hercules,  arm'd  with  his  club  of  oak, 
O'enfaadowM  in  a  dream,  and  thus  bespoke ; 
'  Go,  leave  thy  native  soil,  and  make  abode 
Where  Msarit  rolls  down  his  rapid  flood ;» 
He  said ;  and  sleep  forsook  him,  and  the  god. 
Trembling  he  wakM,  and  rose  with  anxious  heart; 
His  country  laws  fortnid  him  to  depart : 
^"hat  should  he  do  ?  *Twas  death  to  go  away ; 
And  the  god  menacM  if  be  dar'd  to  stay: 
All  day  he  doubted ;  and  when  night  came  on, 
^p,  and  the  same  forewarning  dream,  begun  : 
Once  more  the  god  stood  threatening  o'er  his 

head; 
With  added  curses  if  he  disobey'd. 
T»icc  wam'd,  he  study'd  flight ;  but  would  Convey, 
At  once,  his  person  and  his  wealth  away : 
"Hms  while  he  lingered,  his  design  was  heard ; 
A  ipeedy  process  form'd,  and  death  declared. 
Witness  there  needed  none  of  his  offence, 
A^mst  himself  the  wretch  was  evidence : 
^^ondemnM,  and  destitute  of  human  aid. 
To  him,  for  whom  he^suffered,  thus  he  prayM : 
^ '  0  power,  who  hast  deserv'd  in  Heaven  a  th  rone 
^^  liven,  but  by  thy  labours  made  thy  own, 
'^  thy  suppliant,  and  protect  his  cause, 
^'^^am  thou  hast  made^bnoxious  to  the  laws.' 

'*  A  custom  was  of  old,  and  still  remains, 
^kh  life  or  death  by  suffrages  ordains ; 
^l^  stones  and  black  within  an  urn  are  cast, 
^fint  absolve,  but  fiaite  is  in  the  last : 
^judges  to  the  common  urn  bequeath 
^^  votes,  and  drop  the  sable  signs  of  death ; 
Tjeboxreccivesall  black;  but, pour'dfrom thence, 
^  itones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  inno- 
J^  AKmonidcs  his  safety  won,  [cence. 

JpervM  from  death  by  Alcnmena's  son : 
■^  to  his  kinsman  god  his  vows  he  pays, 
^  cits  with  prosperous  galesth'  Ionian  seas : 


He  leaves  Tarentum,  favoured  by  the  wind. 
And  Tburine  bays,  and  Temises,  behind ; 
Soft  Sibaris,  and  all  the  capjes  that  stand 
Along  the  shore,  he  makes  in  sight  of  land ; 
Still  doubling,  and  still  coasting,  till  he  fotud 
The  mouth  of  ^saris,  and  promised  ground : 
Then  saw  where,  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
The  tomb  that  held  the  bones  of  Croton  stood : 
Here,  by  the  god*s  command,  he  bui't  and  waU*d. 
The  place  predicted ;  and  Crotona  callM : 
Thus  Fame,  from  time  to  time,  delivers  down 
The  sure  tradition  of  th»  Italian  towu." 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore. 
But  now  self4>anish'd  from  his  native  shore, 
Because  he  hated  tyrants,  nor  could  bear 
The  chains  which  none  but  servile  souls  will  wear : 
He,  though  from  Heaven  remote,  to  Heaven  could 

move. 
With  strength  of  mind,  and  tread  th'  abyss  above ; 
And  penetrate,  with  his  interior  light. 
Those  upper  depths,  which  Nature  hid  from  sight  t 
And  what  he  had  observed,  and  learnt  from  thencs, 
Lov*d  in  &miliar  language  to  dispense. 

The  crowd  with  silent  admiration  stand. 
And  heard  him,  as  they  heard,  their  god's  com- 
mand ; 
While  he  discoors'd  of  Heaven's  mysterious  laws. 
The  World's  original,  and  Nature's  cause ; 
And  what  was  God,  and  why  the  fleecy  snows 
In  silence  fell,  and  rattling  winds  arose ; 
What  shook  the  stedfast  Earth,  and  whence  begun 
The  dance  of  planets  round  the  radiant  Sun ; 
If  thunder  was  the  voice  of  angry  Jove, 
Or  clouds,  with  nitre  pregnant,  burst  above : 
Of  these,  and  things  beyond  the  common  reach, 
He  spoke,  and  charm'd   his  audience  with  his 
speech. 
He  first  the  taste  of  flesh  from  tables  drove. 
And  argued  well,  if  arguments  could-taove. 
"  O  mortals !  from  your  fellows  blood  abstain. 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane  : 
While  com  and  pulse  by  Nature  are  bestow'd. 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load  ; 
While  labour'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs  produce. 
And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost. 
But  tam'd  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost ; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  bring. 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring ; 
While  Earth  not  only  can  your  needs  supply. 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury ; 
A  guiltiest  feast  administers  with  ease. 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
WiW  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain  brethren 

fill. 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill : 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 
On  browz,  and  com,  the  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  Heaven  endued  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell, 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by  might. 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feastsMelight. 

'*  O  impious  use !  to  Nature's  laws  oppos'd. 
Where  bowels  are  in  other  bowels  clos'd : 
Where,  fatten'd  by  their  fellows'  fat,  they  thrive; 
Maintain'd  by  murder,  and  by  death  they  live. 
'Tis  then  for  nought  that  moUier  Earth  provides 
The  stores  of  aH  she  shows,  and  aU  she  hides, 
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If  men  with  fleshy  morsels  must  be  fed. 

And  chaw  with  bloody  teeth  the  breathing  bread ', 

What  else  is  this  but  to  devour  our  guests, 

And  barbarously  renew  Cyclopean  feasts  i 

We,  by  destroying  life,  our  life  sustain ) 

And  gorge  th'  ungodly  maw  with  meats  obscene. 

"  Not  so  the  golden  age,  who  fed  on  fruit, 
Nor  durst  with  bloody  mesils  their  mouths  pollute. 
Then  birds  in  airy  space  might  safely  move. 
And  timorous  hares  on  heaths  securely  rove. 
Nor  needed  fish  the  guileful  hooks  to  fear,  . 
For  all  was  peaceful,  and  that  peace  sincere^ 
Whoever  was  the  wretch  (and  curs'd  be  he) 
Tttat  enryM  first  our  food's  simplicity ; 
Th'  essay  of  bloody  feasts  on  brutes  begaui 
And  after  foig'd  the  sword  to  murder  man ; 
Had  he  the  sharpened  steel  alone  employed 
On  beasts  of  prey  that  other  beasts  destroyed. 
Or  men  invaded  with  their  fangs  and  paws. 
This  had  been  justify*d  by  Nature's  laws, 
And  self-defpnce :  but  who  did  feasU  hefdn 
Of  flesh,  he  stretch'd  necessity  to  sin. 
To  kill  man-killers,  man  has  lawful  power; 
But  not  th»  extended  licence,  to  devour. 
"  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees. 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  rUn  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop. 
And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  hope : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th*  ofiender  to  the  bloody  priest  resigned : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  she  dy'd* 
The  goat  came  next  in  order,  to  be  try'd : 
The  goat  had  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine : 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join. 
Where  one  had  lost  his  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was  ^t  least,  some  shadow  of  offence : 
The  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence. 
But  meek  and  imresisting  innocence. 
A  patient,  qseful  creature,  bom  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  cloth'd  her  mur- 
derer, 
And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies. 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

**  How  did  the  toiling  ox  bis  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  bom  to  serve } 
O  tyrant !  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When  thou  destroy^stthy  labouringsteer,  who  till'd. 
And  plow'd,  with  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field  ? 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke. 
That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  thy  husbandman, 
Who  finish'd  autumn,  and  the  spring  began ! 
Nor  this  alone !  but  Heaven  itself  to  bribe. 
We  to  the  gods  our  impious  acts  ascribe : 
First  recompense  with  death  their  creatures  toil. 
Then  call  the  bless'd  above  to  share  the  spoil : 
The  faicest  victim  must  the  powers  appease : 
(So  fatal  tis  sometimes  too  much  to  please !} 
A  purpfe  fillet  hi^  broad  brows  adorns. 
With  flowery  gr.-^ands  crown'd,  and  gilded  horns: 
He  hears  the  murderous  prayer  the  priest  prefers, 
But  understands  not  tis  his  doom  he  hears : 
Beholds  the  meal  betwixt  his  temples  cast 
(The  fruit  and  product  of  his  labours  past); 
And  in  the  water  views  perhaps  the  knife 
Vplifled,  to  deprive  him  of  his  life ; 
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Then  broken  up  alive,  his  entrails  sees 
Tom  out,  for  priests  t'  inspect  th'  gods  decrees. 

'*  From  whence,  O  mortal  men,  this  gust  of 
Have  you  deriv'd,  and  interdicted  food  ?       [bloud 
Be  taught  by  me  this  dire  delight  to  shun, 
Wara'd  by  my  precepts,  by  my  practice  won : 
And,  when  vou  eat  the  well-deserving  beast. 
Think,  on  the  labourer  of  your  field  you  feast! 
**  Now  since  the  god  inspires  me  to  proceed. 
Be  that,  whate'er  inspiring  power,  obcy'd. 
For  I  will  sing  of  mighty  mysteries, 
Of  tmths  conceal'd  before  fipom  human  eyes. 
Dark  oracles  unveil,  and  open  all  the  skies. 
PleasM.as  1  am  to  walk  along  the  sphere 
Of  shining  stars,  and  travel  with  the  year. 
To  leave  the  heavy  Earth,  and  scale  the  height 
Of  Atlas,  who  supports  the  heavenly  weight: 
To  look  from  upper  light,  and  thence  survey 
Mistaken  mortals  wandering  from  the  way, 
And  wanting  wisdom,  fearful  for  the  state 
Of  future  things,  and  trembling  at  their  fete  ! 

**  Those  1  would  teach ;  and  by  right  reason 
To  think  of  death,  as  but  an  idle  thing.         [briuj 
Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  n^me, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ? 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass, 
And.  fables  of  a  world,  that  never  was ! 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires. 
By  time  cormpted,  or  consum'd  by  fires  ? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  scats. 

**  Ev'n  T,  who  these  mysterious  troths  declare. 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war  ; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well. 
And  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  felL 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  1  late  beheld  [shield. 

My  buckler  hung  qn  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
"  Then  death^  so  caU'd,is  but  old  matter  dress'd 
In  some  new  figure,  and  a  vary'd  vest : 
Thus  all  things  are  but  altei'd,  nothing  dies ; 
And  here  and  there  th'  unbody'd  spirit  flies. 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossest. 
And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast; 
Or  hunts  without,  'till  ready  limbs  it  find. 
And  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind ; 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  toss'd; 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost: 
And  as  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives. 
This  fiwie  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves; 
Now  Caird  by  one,  now  by  another  name ;     [same : 
The  form  is  only  chang'd,  the  wax  is  still  the 
>So  death,  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface, 
Th»  inunortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space; 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 
**  Then  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight. 
To  please  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite ; 
But  suffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell. 
Lest  from  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
With  rabid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind. 
Or  from  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 

"And  since,  like  Tiphys,  parting  from  the  shore, 
In  ample  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untry'd  before. 
This  let  me  further  add,  that  Nature  knows 
No  stedfast  station  ;  but,  or  ebbs,  or  flows : 
Ever  in  motion ;  she  destroys  her  old. 
And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mould. 
Ev'n  times  are  in  perpetual  flux ;  and  ron. 
Like  rivers  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on ; 
For  Time,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay : 
The  flying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way; 
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And  as  the  fountain  still  supplies  her  store, 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  ware  before ; 

Thus  in  successive  course  the  minutes  run. 

And  nrge  their  predecessor  minutes  on. 

Still  moring,  ever  new :  for  former  things 

Are  set  aside,  like  abdicated  kings : 

Aud  every  moment  alters  what  is  done, 

And  innovates  some  act  till  then  unknown. 

Darkness  we  see  emerges  into  light, 

And  shining  suns  descend  to  sable  night; 

Ev^  Heaven  itself  receives  another  die. 

When  weary'd  animals  in  slumbers  lie 

Of  midnight  ease ;  another,  when  the  gray 

Of  mom  preludes  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

The  disk  of  Phcebus,  when  he  climbs  on  high. 

Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye ; 

And  when  bis  chariot  downward  drives  to  bed. 

His  ball  is  with  the  same  suflfusioti  red  ; 

Bat  mounted  high  iu  his  meridian  race 

All  bright  he  shines,  and  with  a  better  face : 

For  there,  pure  particles  of  ether  flow. 

Par  from  th*  infection  of  the  world  below. 

"Nor  equal  light  th' unequal  Moon  adorns, 
Or  in  her  wexing,  or  her  waning  horns. 
For  every  day  she  wanes,  her  face  is  less. 
But,  gathering  into  globe,  she  fattens  at  increase. 
"  Pcpceiv»st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year. 
How  the  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear, 
R«embUng  human  life  in  every  shape  they  wear  ? 
Spring  first,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her  head, 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed  : 
Helpless,  though  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be  led.    *' 
The  green  stem  grows  in  stature  and  in  size. 
Bat  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes ; 
Then  laughs    the  childish    year  with  flowerets 

crown'd. 
And  lavishly  perfumes  the  fields  around, 
Bat  no  substantial  nourishment  receives, 
lAfam  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves. 

"  Proceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began. 
The  Sommer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
This  season,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete 
With  kindly  moisture,  and  proliflc.hcat. 
"  Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  9ge, 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage; 
MoR:  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 
grey. 
"  Last,  Winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace, 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face. 
Hii  scalp  if  not  dishonoured  quite  of  hair,      [bare. 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin,  and  thin  is  worse  than 

"  Ev»n  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive. 
Seme  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave ; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  they  were ; 
Nor  the  whole  same  to  morrow  will  appear. 

"Timewas,  when  we  were  sow'd,  and  just  began. 
From  some  fiew  fruitful  drops,  the  promise  of  a 
Then  Nature^  hand  ( fermented  as  it  was)       [maq  ^ 
Moulded  to  shape  the  soft,  coagulated  mass ; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  form'd. 
The  breathless  embn|ro  with  a  spirit  warm'd  j 
Bat  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air  i 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  pressed  ' 
On  four  feet  imitates  hi?  brother  beast : 


By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound ; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horseman  now  become. 
He  rides  a  stick,  and  travels  round  the  room : 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peei*s, 
Strong-bon'd,  and  strung  with  nerves,  in   pride 

of  years. 
He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage. 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage. 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace. 
And,  though  'tis  down-hill  all,  but  creeps  along  the 

race. 
Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands. 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands ; 
And,  Milo-like,  his  slackened  sinews  sees. 
And  wither'd  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Hercules, 
Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear,  the  trees. 

"  So  Helen  wept,  when  her  too  faithful  glass 
Reflected  to  her  eyes  the  ruins  of  her  face : 
Wonderiog  what  charms  her  ravishers  could  spy. 
To  force  her  twice,  or  ev'n  but  once  enjoy  I 

**  Thy  teeth,  devouring  Time,  thine,  envious  Age, 
On  things  below  still  exercise  your  rage : 
With  venom'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  mc^t. 
And  then,  at  lingering  meals,  the  morsels  eat. 

'*  Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide. 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  ty'd  ; 
For  this  eterm^  world  is  ^aid  of  old 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold. 
Four  different  bodies ;  two  to  Heaven  ascend. 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend : 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on  high. 
Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky ; 
Then  air,  because  unclog'd  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and, claims  the  second  place : 
But  weighty  water,  as  her  nature  guides,      [sides. 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  Earth,  and  mother  Earth  sub- 

'*  All  things  are  mixt  with  these,  which  all  con- 
And  into  these  are  all  resolv'd  again  :  [tain. 

Earth  rarifies  to  dew ;  expanded  more 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar ; 
Spreads  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  still,  and  changes  into  flame ; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won. 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun. 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew  ; 
And  dew,  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks,  a  heavy  lump  of  tarth,  t»elow. 

**  Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand. 
But  chang'd  by  Nature's  innovating  hand ; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  destroy'd. 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  employ'd. 

"  Then,  to  be  bom,  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly : 
And  what  we  call  to  dfe,  is  not  t'  appear. 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead  some  other  bodies  make : 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse ; 
But  death  on  deathless  substance  has  no  force. 

«•  That  forms  are  chang'd  I  grant,  that  nothing 
Continue  in  the  figure  it  began :  [can 

The  goklen  age  to  silver  was  debas'd : 
To  copper  that ;  our  metal  came  at  last. 

**  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay;  '  , 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea : 
Seas  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shore. 
Make  solid  land  M^t  ocean  was  before ; 
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And  far  from  strands  are  sbells  of  fishes  found, 
And  rusty  anchors  fixM  on  mountain  ^ound ; 
And  what  were  fields  before,  no^wash*d  and  worn. 
By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn. 
And  crumbling  still  descend  to  level  lands ; 
And  lakes,  and  trembling  bogs,  are  barren  sands ; 
And  the  parchM  desert  floats  in  streams  unknown ; 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
Here  Nature  living  fountains  opes ;  and  there 
Seals  up  the  wombs  where  living  fountains  were ; 
Or  earthquakes  stop  their  ancient  course,  and  bring 
Diverted  streams  to  feed  a  distant  spring. 
So  Lycus,  swallowM  np,  is  seen  no  more. 
But  far  firort  thence  knocks  out  another  door. 
Thus  Erasinus dives;  and  blind  in  earth 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  second  birth. 
Starts  up  in  Argos  meads,  and  shakes  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 
So  Mysus  by  another  way  is  led, 
And, grown  a  river,  now  disdains  his  head: 
Forgets  his  humble  birth,  his  name  f^sakes. 
And  the  proud  title  of  Caicus  takes. 
Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  sands. 
Runs  rapid  often,  and  as  often  stands ; 
And  here  he  threats  the  drunken  fields  to  drown, 
And  there  his  dug?  deny  to  give  their  liquor  down. 

'*  Anigros  once  did  wholesome  draughts  affi>rd. 
But  liow  his  deadly  waters  are  abhorr'd: 
Since,  hurt  by  Hercules,  as  Fame  resounds, 
The  Centaurs  in  his  current  washed  their  wounds. 
The  streams  of  Hypanis  are  sweet  no  more. 
But  brackish  lose  their  taste  they  had  before. 
Antissa,  Pharos,  Tyre,  in  seas  were  pent. 
Once  isles,  but  now  increase  the  continent ; 
While  the  Leucadian  coast,  main-land  before. 
By  rushing  seas  is  severed  from  the  shore. 
So  21ancle  to  th'  Italian  earth  was  ty'd. 
And  men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor  ride ; 
Till  Neptune  overlooked  the  narrow  way, 
And  in  disdain  pour'd  in  the  conquering  sea. 

"  Two  cities  that  adom^cl  th'  Achaian  ground, 
"Buris  and  Helice,  no  more  are  found. 
But,  whelmM  beneath   a  lake,  are    sunk    and 

drowpM; 
And  boatsmon  through  the  crystal  water  show. 
To  wondering  passengers,  the  walls  below. 

**  Near  Traszen  stands  a  hill,  exposed  in  air 
To  winter  winds,  of  leafy  shadows  bare : 
This  once  was  level  ground :  but  (strange  to  tell) 
Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell. 
Labouring  with  colic  pangs,  and  close  confinM,, 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wind : 
Yet  still  tbey  heav'd  for  vent,  and  heaving  still 
Efilarg'd  the  concave,  and  shot  up  the  hill ; 
As  breath  extends  a  bladder,  or  the  skins 
Of  goats  are  blown  t*  enclose  the  hoarded  wines : 
The  mountain  yet  retains  a  mountain's  face. 
And  gather'd  rubbish  heals  the  hollow  space. 

"  Of  many  wonders,  which  I  heard  or  knew. 
Retrenching  most,  I  will  relate  but  few  : 
What,  are  not  springs  with  qualities  opposed 
Endued  at  seasons,  and  at  seasons  lost  ? 
Thrice  in  a  day  thine,  Ammon,  change  their  form, 
Cold  at  high  noon,  at  morn  and  evenmg  warm : 
Thine,  Athaman,  will  kindle  wood,  if  thrown 
On  the  piPd  earth,  and  in  the  waning  Moon. 
The  Thracians  have  a  stream,  if  any  try 
The  taste,  his  hardeuM  bowels  petrify ; 
Whatever  it  touches  it  converts  to  stones. 
And  makes  i^  marble  pavement  where  it  rund. 


«  Grathis,  and  Sibaris  her  sister  flood. 
That  slide  through  our  Calabribn  neighbour  wood, 
With  gold  and  amber  die  the  shining  hair. 
And  thither  youth  resort;  (for  who  woula  not  be 

fejr?) 

"  But  stranger  virtues  jret  in  streams  we  find. 
Some  change  not  only  bodies,  but  the  mind : 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Salmacis  obscene. 
Whose  waters  into  women  soften  men  ? 
Of  Ethiopian  lakes,  which  turn  the  brain 
To  madness,  or  in  heavy  sleep  constrain  ? 
Clytorean  streams  the  love  of  wine  expel, 
(Such  is  the  virtue  of  th'  abstemious  well) 
Whether  the  colder  nymph  thaf  rules  the  flood 
Extinguishes,  and  balks  the  drunken  god ; 
Or  that  Melampu's  (so  have  some  assurM) 
When  the  mad  Proetides  with  charms  he  cur'd. 
And  powerful  herbs,  both  charms  and  simples  cast 
Into  the  sober  spring,  where  still  their  virtues  last 

"  Unlike  eflfects  Lyncestis  ^vill  produce; 
Who  drinks  his  waters,  though  with  moderate  use, 
Reels  as  with  wise,  and  sees  with  double  sight : 
His  heels  too  heavy,  and  his  head  too  light. 
Ladon,  once  Pheneos,  an  Arcadian  stream* 
(Ambiguous  in  th'  efiects,  as  in  the  name) 
By  day  is  wholesome  beverage ;  but  is  thoi^t^ 
By  oiitht  infected,  and  a  deadly  dnafkt. 

"  Thus  running  rivers,  and  the  standiog  lake. 
Now  of  these  virtues,  now  of  those  partake : 
Time  was  (and-all  things  Time  and  Fate  obey) 
When  fJBist  Ortygia  floated  on  the  sea ; 
Such  were  Cyanean  isles,  when  Typhis  steered 
Betwixt  their  straits,  and  their  collision  fear'd; 
They  swam  where  now  they  sit ;  and  firmly  joinM 
Secure  of  rooting  up,  resist  the  wind. 
Nor  Etna  vomiting  sulphureous  fire 
Will  ever  belch ;  for  sulphur  will  expire 
(The  veins  exhausted  of  the  liquid  store) ;    [more. 
Time  was  she  cast  no  flames ;  in  time  will  cast  no 

"  For  whether  Earth's  an  animal,  and  air 
Imbibes,  her  lungs  with  coolness  to  repair. 
And  what  she  sucks  remits ;  she  still  requires 
Inlets  Tor  air,  and  outlets  for  her  fires ; 
When  tortur'd  "with  convulsive  fits  she  shakes, 
That  motion  chokes  the  vent,  till  other  veut  sbt 

makes : 
Or  when  the  winds  in  hollow  caves  are  clos'd. 
And  subtil  spirits  find  that  wayoppos'd. 
They  toss  up  flints  in  air ;  the  flints  that  hide 
The  seeds  of  fire,  thus  toss'd  in  air,  collide. 
Kindling  the  sulphur,  till,  the  fiiel  spent. 
The  cave  is  cooPd,  and  the  fierce  winds  relent. 
Or  whether  sulphur,  catching  fire,  feeds  on 
Its  unctuous  parts,  till,  all  the  matter  gone. 
The  flames  no  more  ascend ;  for  earth  supplies 
The  fat  that  feeds  them ;  and  when  earth  denies 
That  food,  by  length  of  time  consumed,  the  fire^ 
Famish'd  for  want  of  fuel,  must  expire. 

"  A  ratje  of  men  there  are,  as  Fame  has  told. 
Who  shivering  sufier  Hyperborean  cold. 
Till,  nine  times  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake. 
Soft  feathers  to  defend  their  naked  sides  tbey  take. 
Tis  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Transform  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill  ; 
Smear'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might. 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight 

'*  But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know, 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow  z 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughtered  steer. 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear; 
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Who,  like  their  pantent8,hai]iit  the  fields,  and  bring 
Tbeir  boney-h^rvoat  home,  aod  hope   another 

spring. 
The  warlike  steed  is  multiply'd,  we  find. 
To  wasps  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kin  •. 
Cat  from  a  crab  his  crooked  ciaws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will  gi.de 
Aod  shoot  his  sting,  his  tail  in  circles  toss*d 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost. 
And  worms,  that  stretch  on  leaves  their  filthy  loom. 
Crawl  from  their  bags  and  butterflies  become. 
Er'n  slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race : 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Rais'd  on  their  binder  part,  and  swim  the  lake, 
And  waies  repel :  for  Nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 

**  The  cubs  of  bears  a  living  lump  appear. 
When  whelped,  and  no  determined  figure  wear. 
The  mother  licks  them  into  8ha])e,  and  gives 
As  much  of  form  as  she  herself  receives. 

"  The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  outunfioish'd,  like  the  ma^ot's  brood : 
Tninks  without  limbs  j  till  Time  at  leisure  brings 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

**  The  bird  who  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crown'd  head,  and  of  her  starry  train  j 
Aad  he  that  bears  th'  artillery  of  Jove, 
Tbestrong.pouDc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove : 
And  all  the  feathered  kind,  who  could  suppose 
(Bat  that  from  sight,  the  surest  sense,  he  knows) 
They  from  th'  included  yolk,  not  ambient  white 
arose?  * 

*'  There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man. 
Which  in  the  spine*  while  he  was  living,  ran  ; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted,  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

**  AH  these  receive  their  birth  from  other  things^ 
Bot  from  himself  the  phenix  only  springs : 
Self4>om,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same : 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drQins : 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears,     . 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fuifilPd) 
His  nest  un  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build. 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm  :  and  first  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill  and  crooked  claws. 
Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  fbnnM,  and  rises  round ;  then  with  the  spoil 
Of  cassia,  cynamon,  and  .stenL«5  of  naixl, 
(For  softness  sirew'd  beneath)  his  funeral  bed  is 
Funeral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around       [rear'd : 
The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd  : 
On  this  incumbent;  ti'l  etherial  flame 
Fint  catches,  then  consumes,  the  costly  frame ; 
CoosQovs  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies  : 
He  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

"  An  infant  phenix  from  the  former  springs. 
His  Other's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
%akes  ofi*  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursd^s. 
And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 

renews: 
^^^Twn  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign. 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain. 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  sepulchre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle :  tJiis  with  pious  care 
I^M  on  his  back,  he  cuts  tlie  buxom  air. 


Seeks  the  Sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  dinrch, 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burthen  in  the  poroh. 

'*  A  wonder  more  amazing  would  we  find  ? 
Th'  hyena  shows  it,  of  a  double  kind. 
Varying  the  sexes  in  alternate  ye^s, 
In  one  begets,  and  in  another  bears. 
The  thin  camdeon,  fed  with  air,  receives 
The  colour  of  the  thing  to  which  he  cleaves. 

"  India,  when  conquered,  on  the  conquering  srod 
For  planted  vines  the  sharp-ey'd  lynx  bestow'd. 
Whose  urine,  shed  before  it  touches  earth. 
Congeals  in  air,  and  gives  to  gems  their  birth. 
So  coral,  soft  and  white  in  ocean's  bed. 
Comes  barden'd  up  in  air,  and  glows  with  red. 

"  All  changing  species  should  my  song  recite, 
Before  I  ceas'd.  Would  change  the  day  to  night. 
Nations  and  empires  flourish  and  decay. 
By  turns  command,  and  in  their  turns  obey ; 
Time  softens  hardy  people,  time  again 
Hardens  to  war  a  soft,  unwarlike  train. 
Thus  Troy,  for  ten  long  years,  her  foes  withstood. 
And  daily  bleeding  bore  th'  expense  of  blood ; 
Now  for  thick  streets  it  ^hows  an  empty  space. 
Or,  only  fill'd  with  tombs  of  her  own  perish'd  race*, 
Herself  becomes  the  sepulchre  of  what  she  was. 
Mycene,  Sparta,  Thebes  of  mighty  fame. 
Are  vanish'd  out  of  substance  into  name. 
And  Dardan  Ronfie,  that  just  begins  to  rise. 
On  Tiber's  banks,  in  time  shall  mate  the  &kies; 
Widening  her  bounds,  and  working  on  her  way, 
Ev'n  now  she  meditates  imperial  sway : 
Yet  this  is  change,  but  she  by  changing  thrives. 
Like  moons  new  bom,  and  in  her  cradle  strives 
To  fill  her  infant  horns ;  an  hour  shall  come 
When  the  round  world  shall  be  contain'd  in  Rome. 

"  For  thus  old  saws  foretel,  and  Helenus 
Anchises'  drooping  son  enliven'd  thus. 
When  Ilium  now  was  in  a  sinking  state. 
And  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future  fate : 
*  O  goddess-born,  with  thy  hard  fortune  strive, 
Troy  never  can  be  lost,  and  thou  alive. 
Thy  passage  thou  shalt  firee  through  fire  and  sword. 
And  Troy  in  foreign  lands  shall  be  restored. 
In  happier  fields  a  rising  town  I  see. 
Greater  than  what  e'er  was,  or  is,  or  e'er  shall  be  : 
And  Heaven  yet  owes  the  world  a  race  deriv'd 

from  thee. 
Sages  and  chiefs,  of  other  lineage  bom, 
The  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adorn  : 
But  from  lulus  he  must  draw  his  birth. 
By  whom  thy  Rome  shall  rule  the  conquered  Eart*i ; 
Whom  Heaven  will  lend  mankind  onEarthtorei^n, 
And  late  require  the  precious  pledge  again.' 
This  Helenus  to  great  i^neas  told. 
Which  I  retain,  e'er  since  in  other  mold 
My  soul  Was  cloth'd ;  and  now  rejoice  to  view 
My  country's   walls   rebuilt,  and   Troy  reviv'd 

anew, 
Rais'd  by  the  fall :  decreed  by  loss  to  gain ; 
Enslav'd  but  to  be  free,  and  conquer'd  but  to  reign. 

"  'Tis  time  my  hard-mouth'd  coursers  to  control. 
Apt  to  runriot,  and  transgress  the  goal : 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  whatever  lies 
In  earth,  or  flits  in  air,  or  fills  the  skies. 
All  suflfer  change ,  and  we,  that  are  of  soul 
And  body  mix'd,  are  members  of  the  whole. 
Then  when  our  sires,  or  gfandsires  shall  forsake 
The  forms  of  men,  and  brutal  figures  take. 
Thus  hous'd,  securely  let  theirspirits  rest. 
Nor  violate  thy  father  in  the  beast, 
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Thy  friend,  tby  brother,  any  of  thy  lin ; 
If  none  of  these,  yet  there's  a  o^an  within : 
O  spare  to  make  a  Thyestean  meal 
T*  enclose  his  body,  and  his  soul  expeL 

'*  III  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
111  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice: 
What  more  adrance  can  mortals  make  in  sin 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf,  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  op,  and  f^m  her  butcher  begs  her  life : 
Deaf  to  the  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  he  dies. 
All  methods  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries. 
And  imitates  in  vain  thy  diildren's  cries. 
Where  will  he  stop,  who  feeds  with  household 

bread. 
Then  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed  ? 
Let  plough  thy  steers ;  that  when  they  lose  their 
breath,  '  [death. 

To  Nature,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 
Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
And  sheep  from  winter-cold  thy  sides  defend ; 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ^ 
And  be  no  more  ingenious  to  destroy. 


Free  as  in  air,  lei  birds  on  Earth  remain, 
Nor  lei  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain ; 
Nor  opening  hounds  the  trembling  stag  afiirigfat, 
Nor  purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
Nor  hooks  concealed  in  baits  for  fish  prepare, 
Nor  lines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 

**  Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give : 
For  all  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live. 
Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  tis  sin  tu  save ; 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have : 
But  nourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
And  shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  Uood.** 

These   precepts    by  the    Samian    sage  were 
taught, 
Which  godlike  Numa  to  the  Sabines  brought. 
And  thence  transforr'd  to  Rome,  by  gift  his  own: 
A  willing  people,  and  an  ofier'd  throne. 
O  happy  monarch,  sent  by  Heaven  to  bless 
A  savage  nation  with  soft  arts  of  peace. 
To  teach  religion,  rapine  to  restrain. 
Give  laws  to  lust,  and  sacrifice  ordain : 
Himself  a  saint,  a  goddess  was  his  bride. 
And  all  the  Muses  o*er  his  acts  preside." 
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PREFACE  CONCERNING  OVIUS  EPISTLES. 


Thi  Kfe  of  Orid  being  already  written  in  our  language  before  the  translation  of  bis  Metamorphoses^ 
I  win  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to  think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys'  undertaking.  The 
English  reader  may  there  be  satisfied,  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Casar ;  that  he  was 
eitracted  from  an  ancient  figtmily  of  Roman  knights ;  that  he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  splendid 
fortooe ;  that  he  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  it,  before 
he  quitted  that  profession,  for  this  of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  more  naturally  fbnned.  The  cause  of 
his  banishment  is  unknown ;  because  he  was  himself  unwilling  further  to  provoke  the  emperor,  by  as- 
cribing it  to  any  other  reason  than  what  was  pretended  by  Augustus,  which  was,  the  lasciviousness  of 
his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  to  be  excused  in  the  seyerity  of  manners,  as 
being  able  to  corrupt  a  larger  empire,  if  there  were  any,  than  that  of  Rome :  yet  this  may  be  said  in 
behalf  of  Orid,  that  no  man  has  ever  treated  the  passion  of  love  with  so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  or  searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically  than  he.  And  the  emperor,  who 
condemned  him,  had  as  little  reason  as  another  man  to  punish  that  fault  with  so  much  severity,^  if  at 
least  he  were  the  author  of  a  certain  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  relating  to  the  first  civil  war 
betwixt  himself  and  Mare  Anthony  the  triumvir,  which  is  more  fulsome  than  any  passage  I  have  met 
with  in  our  poet  To  pass  by  the  naked  familiarity  of  his  expressions  to  Horace,  which  are  cited  in 
that  anthoi's  life,  I  need  only  mention  one  notorious  act  of  his,  in  taking  Livia  to  his  bed,  when  she 
was  not  only  married,  but  with  child  by  her  husband  then  living.,  But  deeds,  it  seems,  may  be  jus- 
tified by  arbitrary  power,  when  words  are  questioned  in  a  poet.  There  is  another  guess  of  the  grafn- 
narians,  as  for  from  truth  as  the  first  from  reason:  they  will  have  him  banished  fbr  some  favours 
which,  they  say,  he  received  from  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  they  think  he  celebrates 
under  the  name  of  Corinna  in  his  Elegies :  but  he  who  will  observe  the  verses,  which  are  made  to  that 
mistxeas,  may  gather  from  the  whole  contexture  of  them,  that  Corinna  was  not  a  woman  of  the  highest 
qulity.  If  Julia  were  then  married  to  Agrippa,  why  should  our  poet  make  his  petition  to  Isis,  fbr 
her  safe  delivery,  and  afterwards  condole  her  miscarriage ;  which,  fbr  aught  he  knew,  might  be  by 
her  own  husband  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  durst  he  be  so  bold  to  make  the  least  discovery  of  such  a  crime, 
vUcb  was  no  less  than  capital,  e^>ecially  committed  against  a  person  of  Agrippa's  rank  ?  Or,  if  it 
V9e  before  her  marriage,  he  would  sure  have  been  more  discreet,  than  to  have  published  an  ac- 
cidant  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  them  both.  But  what  most  confirms  me  against  this  opinion,  is, 
tittt  Ovid  himself  complains,  that  the  true  person  of  Corinna  was  found  out  by  the  fame  of  his  verses 
to  her:  which,  if  it  had  been  Julia,  he  durst  not  have  owned ;  and,  besides,  an  immediate  punishment 
■asi  have  followed.  He  seems  himself  more  truly  to  have  touched  at  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  those 
•biewe  veiaeai 

Cur  aliquid  vidi,  cur  noxia  hmiina  feci  ?  &c. 

lisBdy,  thai  he  bed  either  seen,  or  was  conscious  to  somewhat,  which  had  procured  him  his  disgrace. 
am  1  Mtiffied,  tbet  tbif  was  the  incest  of  the  emperor  with  bis  own  daughter :  for 
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Augustus  was  of  m  nature  too  vindictive,  to  hanre  contented  bioMeff  with  so  small  a  retenge,  or  so  unsafe 
to  himself,  as  that  of  simple  banisfamest ;  hut  wovid  certainly  hare  secured  his  crimes  from  public 
notice,  by  the  death  of  him  who  was  witness  to  tlKOi.  Neither  have  historians  given  us  any  si^t  into 
such  an  action  of  this  emperor:  »or  woold  be  (the  greatest  politician  of  his  time),  in  all  probability, 
have  managed  his  crimes  with  sa  Utfle  secrecy,  as  not  to  shun  the  observation  of  any  man.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  Ovid  wa#  eMAer  the  confident  of  some  other  passion,  or  that  he  had  stumbled  by 
some  inadvertency  afOA  lie  privacies  of  Livia,  and  seen  her  in  a  bath :  for  the  words 

Sine  veste  Dianam 

wpm  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias,  who  were  both 
■oted  of  ittcontinency.  The  first  verses,  which  were  made  by\im  in  his  youth,  and  recited  publicly 
acconfing  to  the  custom,  were,  as  he  himself  assures  us,  to  Corinna :  his  banishment  happened  not 
till  tfae  age  of  fifty:  from  which  it  may  be  deduced,  with  probability  enough,  that  the  love  of  Corinna 
did  not  occasion  it :  nay,  he  tells  us  plainly,  that  his  offence  was  that  of  errour  only,  not  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  in  the  same  paper  of  verses  also,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously  known  at  Rome,  though  it 
be  left  so  obscure  to  after-ages.  \ 

But  to  leave  conjectures  on  a  subject  so  uncertain,  and  to  write  somewhat  more  authentic  of  this 
poet:  that  he  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  was  well  received  in  it,  is  most  undoubted:  all 
jiis  poems  bear  the  character  of  a  court,  and  appear  to  be  written,  as  the  French  call  it,  cmaHerment ': 
add  to  this,  that  the  titles  of  many  of  his  Elegies,  and  mcfte  of  his  letters  in  his  banishment,  are  ad- 
dresied  to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  distance,  to  have  been  considerable  in  that  court 

Nor  wfl^  his  acquaintance  less  with  the  famous  poets  of  his  ag»,  than  with  the  noble  men  and  ladies. 
He  tells  you  himself,  in  a  particular  account  of  his  own  life,  that  Macer,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  many  others  of  them,  were  his  familiar  friends,  and  that  some  of  them  communicated  their  writ- 
ings to  him ',  but  that  he  had  only  seen  Virgil. 

If  the  imitation  of  nature  be  the  business  of  a  poet,.  I  know  no  author,  who  can  justly  be  compared 
with  ours,  eq^ially  in  the  description  of  the  passions.  And,  to  prove  this^  I  shall  need  no  other 
judges  than  the  generality  of  his  readers :  for,  all  passions  being  inborn  with  us,  we  are  almost  equally 
judges,  when  we  are  concerned  in  the  representation  of  them.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who 
has  read  this  poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion  of  the  same  passion  in  himself,  which  the 
poet  describes  in  bis  feigned  persons  ?  HSis  thoughts,  which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pas- 
sions, are  geaerally  such  as  naturally  arise  from  those  disorderly  motions  of  our  spirits.  Yet,  not  to 
speak  too  partiality  in  his  behalf,  I  will  confess,  that  the  copiousness  pf  his  wit  was  such,  that  he  often 
writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and  made  his  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than  the  violence  of 
their  passion  would  admit :  so  that  he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  season ;  leaving  the  imitation  of  ojh- 
ture,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment,  for  the  false  applause  of  fancy.  Yet  he  seems  to  bav« 
found  out  this  imperfection  in  his  riper  age :  for  why  else  should  he  complain,  that  his  Metamorphoses 
was  left  unfinished  t  Nothing  sure  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that  poem,  or  of  the  rest :  but  many 
things  ought  to  have  been  retrenched ;  which,  1  suppose,  would  have  been  the  business  of  his  age,  if 
bis  misfortunes  had  not  come  too  fast  upon  him.  But  take  him  .uncorrected,  as  he  is  transmitted  to 
us,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  his  Dutch  friends  the  commentators,  even  of  JuUos 
Sealiger  himself  that  Seneca's  censure  will  stand  good  aga'mst  him ; 

Nescivlti  quod  bene  cessit  relinquere ; 

he  never  knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done  well ;  but,  continually  varying  the  same  sense  an 
hundred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what  he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before,  he 
sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying;  them  ;  and  gives  occasion  to  his  translators,  who  dare 
not  cover  him,  to  blush  at  the  nakedness  of  their  father.  This  'then  is  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings, 
which  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  his  other  excellencies:  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its 
beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censure  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  could  have  wished  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better  manager.  Every  thing 
which  he  does  becomes  him ;  and  if  sometime3  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  there  is  a  secret  gracefulness 
of  youth,  which  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidoess  and  sobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  In 
the  most  matefial  part,  which  is  the  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  seldom  has  misoattied :  far  it& 
Elegies  be  compared  with  ttiote  of- Tibullus  and  Propeitius,  bit  contMiporaries,  it  wilt  be  iammdi  that 
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tfaoie  poets  seldofi  desigMd  before  they  writ :  and  though  the  language  of  Tibolhw  be  more  poliahed, 
and  the  learning  of  Propertios,  especially  in  his  fourth  book,  more  set  out  to  ostentation ;  yet  their 
eoounon  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before  them  than  the  nest  line ;  whence  it  will  ineritably 
foDov,  that  they  can  drire  to  no  certain  point,  but  ramble  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  conclude 
with  somewhat  which  is  not  of  a  piece  with  their  beginning : 

Pupureus  lat6  qui  splendeat  nnus  &  alter 
Assuitnr  pannuSy 

as  Horace  says :  though  the  verses  are  golden,  they  are  but  patched  into  the  garment  But  our  poet 
has  always  the  goal  in  his  eye,  which  directs  him  in  his  race  |  some  beautiful  design,  which  he  first 
establishes,  and  Uien  contrives  the  means  which  will  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  This  will  be 
erident  to  judicious  readers  in  his  Epistles,  of  which  somewhat,  at  least  in  general,  will  be  expected. 
The  title  of  them  in  our  late  editions  is  Epistole  Heroidum,  The  Letters  of  the  Heroines.  But  Heinsina 
has  judged  more  truly,  that  the  inscription  of  our  author  was  barely.  Epistles;  which  he  few .'lirfef 
from  his  cited  verses,  where  Ovid  asserts  this  work  as  his  own  invention,  and  not  bmwiwul  from  the 
Greeks,  whom  (as  the  masters  of  their  learning)  the  Romans  usually  did  imitalg.  But  it  appears  not 
from  their  writings,  that  any  of  the  Gredana  ever  touched  i^e*  this  way,  which  our  poet  there^re 
ju5t]y  has  vindicated  to  himseUl  I  §aaml  Mi  at  the  wmd  Heroidum,  because  it  is  used  by  Ovid  in 
his  Art  of  Love : 

Jupiter  ad  veteret  supplex  Heroidas  ibat. 

But,  sore,  be  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  oversight,  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  Heroines,  when 
there  are  divers  men,  or  heroes,  as,  namely,  Paris,  Leander,  and  Acontius,  joined  in  it  Except  Sa? 
binus,  wbo  writ  some  answers  to  Ovid's  Letters, 

(3uam  celer  b  toto  rediit  mens  orbe  Sabinus) 

I  remember  not  any  of  the  Romans,  who  have  treated  on  this  sul^ct ;  save  only  Propertius,  and  that 
but  once,  in  his  Epistle  of  Arethusa  to  Lycotas,  which  is  written  so  near  the  style  of  Ovid,  that  it  seenui 
to  be  but  an  imitation  ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  defraud  our  poet  of  the  ^ry  of  hii  invention. 

Concerning  the  Epistles,  I  shall  content  myself  to  observe  these  few  particulars ;  first,  that  they  are 
generally  granted  to  be  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and  that  the  style  of  them  is  tenderiy  pas-, 
ciooate  and  courtly  ;  two  properties  well  agreeing  with  the  persons,  which  were  heroines  and  lovers. 
Yet,  vrbere  the  characters  were  lower,  as  in  Oenone  and  Hero,  he  has  kept  cfose  to  nature,  in  drawing 
his  images  after  a  country  life ;  though  perhaps  he  has  Romanized  his  Grecian  dames  too  much,  aud 
node  them  speak,  sometimes,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  under  the  empire  o^ 
iogostus.  There  seems  to  be  no  great  variety  in  the  particular  subjects  which  he  hs^  chosen ;  most 
of  the  Epistles  being  written  from  ladies  who  were  forsaken  by  their  lovers :  which  is  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  same  thoughts  come  back  upon  us  in  divers  letters :  but  of  the  general  character  of  wo- 
Bien,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care ;  for  his  a<i[>orous  expressions  go  no  further 
than  virtue  may  allow,  and  therefore  may  be  read,  as  he  intended  them,  by  matrons  without  a  blush. 

Thus  much  concerning  the  poet:  it  remains  that  I  should  say  somewhat  of  poetical  translations  in 
general,  and  give  my  opinion,  with  submission  to  better  judgments,  which  w%y  of  version  seems  to  be 
the  most  proper. 

All  translation,  I  suppose,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads. 

FiiBt,  that  of  metaphrase,  or  turning  an  author  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line,  from  one  language 
iato  another.  Thus,  or  near  this  manner,  was  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  translated  by  Ben  Johnson. 
The  second  way  is  that  of  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  where  the  author  is  kept  in  view 
by  the  translator,  so  as  never  to  be  lost,  but  his  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense ;  and 
ttattoo  la  admitted  to  be  amplified,  hut  not  altered.  Such  is  Mr.  Walter's  transte^ion  of  Vkgirs 
favth  iEneid.  The  third  way  is  that  of  imttatiop,  where  the  translator  (if  now  he  b«3  net  VMit  that 
B*ne)  assQOMS  the  liberty,  wA  only  to  vary  from  the  worda  wad  sense,  hut  to  forsake  them  both  «s  Im 
Kesoecasion;  and,  taking  only  soase  geacnd  hints  firom  the  original,  to  ran  divisUm  on  the  ground- 
vocfc,  as  he  pleasee.  Such  ia  Mr.  Coi^'a  practioe  in  tanuiig  two  adea  oi  Piodar,  ai^d  om  of 
Boraee,  iito  Bo0liik 
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Ck>nceniiDg  the  Ant  of  then  ra«thods,  our  master  Horace  has  given  us  this  caution  t 

Nee  yerbum  verbo  curabis  ]%ddere  fidus 
loterpres— 

Kor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate, 

as  the  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered  it.  Too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically :  it  it 
a  faith  like  that  which  proceeds  from  supersti^on,  blind  and  zealous.  Take  it  in  the  expression  uf 
sir  John  Denham  to  sir  Richard  Fftnshaw,  on  his  version  of  the  Pastor  Fido: 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  >dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too : 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame. 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally,  and  well,  at  the  same  time :  for  the  Latin  (a  most 
severe  and  compendious  language)  often  expresses  that  in  one  word,  which  the  barbarity,  or  the 
narrowness,  of  modem  tongues  cannot  supply  in  more.  It  is  firequent  also,  that  the  conceit  is 
coached  in  tome  expression,  which  will  be  lost  in  English. 

Atque  iidem  venti  vela  fidemque  ferent 

What  poet  of  our  nation  is  so  happy  as  to  express  this,  thought  literally  in  English,  and  to  strike  wit, 
or  almost  sense,  out  of  it  ? 

In  short,  the  verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never 
disentangle  himself  from  all.  He  is  to  consider  at  the  same  tune  the  thought  of  his  author  and  hii 
words,  and  to  find  out  the  counterpart  to  each  in  another  language:  and,  besides  this,  he  is  to 
confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers,  and  the  slavery  of  rhsrme.  It  is  much  like  dancing 
on  ropes  with  fettered  legs :  a  man  can  shun  a  fall,  by  using  caution ;  but  the  gracefulness  of  modon 
is  not  to  be  expected :  and  when  we  have  said  the  best  of  it,  it  is  but  a  foolish  task ;  for  no  sober 
man  would  put  himself  into  a  danger  for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck. 
We  see  Ben  Jonson  coiild  not  avoid  obscurity  in  his  literal  translation  of  Horace,  attempted  in  the 
same  compass  of  lines :  nay  Horace  himself  could  scarce  have  done  it  to  a  Greek  poet: 

Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio : 

either  perspicuity  or  gracefulness  will  frequently  be  wanting.  Horace  has,  indeed,  avoided  both 
these  rocks  in  his  translation  of  the  three  first  lines  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  which  he  has  contracted  lata 
two» 

Die  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captas  post  tempora  Troj®, 

fiui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  &  urbes. 

Muse,  speak  the  man,  who  since  the  siege  of  Troy, 

So  many  towns,  such  change  of  manners  saw.        Roscommoi^. 

Bot  then  the  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  which  are  a  considerable  part  of  that  sentence,  are  omitted: 

The  consideration  of  these  diffienlties,  in  a  servile,  literal  translation,  not  long  since  made  two  of 
Mir  famous  wits,  sir  John  Denham  and  Mr.  Cowley,  to  contrive  another  way  of  turning  authors  into 
our  tongue,  called,  by  the  latter  of  them,  imitation.  As  they  w€£re  friends,  I  suppose  they  com- 
municated their  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  each  other;  and,  therefore,  their  reasons  for  it  are  little 
different;  though  the  practice  of  one  is  much  more  moderate.  I  take  imitation  of  an  author,  in 
their  sense,  to  be  an  endeavour  of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  who  has  written  before  him  ob  the 
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none  solrject:  that  is,  not  to  translate  his  words,  or  to  be  confined  to  Ms  sense  ;  but  only  to  set  him 
as  a  pattern,  and  to  ^te^  as  he  supposes  that  author  would  have  done,  had  he.  lived  in  oilr  age, 
tod  in  OUT  country.  Yet  1  dare  not  say  that  either  of  them  have  carried  this  libertine  way  of  ren- 
dering authors  (as  Mr.  Cowley  calls  it)  so  for  as  my  definition  reaches.  For  in  the  Pindaric  Odes, 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  ancient  Greece  are  still  preserved.  But  I  know  not  what  mischief 
may  arise  hereafter  from  the  example  of  such  an  innovation,  when  writers  of  unequal  parts  to  him 
dttll  imitate  so  bold  an  undertaking.  To  add  and  to  diminish  what  we  please,  which  is  the  way 
avowed  by  him,  ought  only  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Cowley,  and  that  too  only  in  his  translation  of 
Piodar;  because  he  alone  was  able  to  make  him  amends,  by  giving  liim  better  of  his  own,  whenever 
he  refused  his  author's  thoughts.  Pindar  is  generally  known  to  be  a  dark  writer,  to  want  connection, 
(I  mean  as  to  our  understanding)  to  soar  out  of  sight,  and  leave  his  reader  at  a  gaze.  So  wild  and 
nngoTemable  a  poet  cannot  be  translated  literally ;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a  chain,  and 
Sanuon  like  he  shakes  it  off*.  A  genius  so  elevated  and  unconfined  as  Mr.  Cowley's  was  but  ne- 
cesary  to  make  Pindar  speak  English,  and  that  was  to  be  perfpnned  by  no  other  way  than  imitation. 
But  if  Virgil,  or  Ovid,  or  any  regular  intelligible  authors,  be  thus  used,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor  words  are  drawn  from  the  original :  but  instead 
of  them  there  is  something  new  produced,  which  is  almost  the  creation  of  another  hand.  By,  this 
vay,  it  is  true,  somewhat  that  is  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps  more  excellent  than  the  first 
deago;  though  Virgil  must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  ptrhapt  takes  place.  Yet  he  who  is  in- 
quisitive to  know  an  author's  thoughts  will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation.  And  it  is  not  always 
that  a  man  will  be  contented  to  have  a  present  made  him,  when  he  expects  the  pajrroent  of  a  debt. 
To  sUte  it  fairly :  imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous  way  for  a  translator  to  show 
himself,  but  the  greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  and  reputation  of  the  dead.  Sir  John 
Deofaam  (who  advised  more  liberty  than  he  took  himself)  gives  his  reason  for  his  innovation,  in  his 
admirable  prefiace  before  the  translation  of  the  second  JEneid.  *'  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that, 
ia  pouring  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate;  andj  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added 
in  the  transfuaion,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum."  1  confess  this  argument 
holds  good  against  a  literal  translation :  but  who  defends  it  ?  Imitation  and  verbal  version  are  in 
my  opinion  the  two  extremes,  which  ought  to  be  avoided:  and  therefore,  when  I  have  proposed 
the  mean  betwixt  them,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  his  alignment  will  reach. 

No  man  is  capable  of  translating  poetry,  who,  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master 
hoth  of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own ;  nor  must  we  understand  the  language  only  of  the 
poet,  but  his  particular  turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters  that  distinguish, 
and  as  it  were  individuate,  him  from  all  other  writers.  When  we  ase  come  thus  &r,  it  is  time 
to  k»ok  into  ourselves,  to  conform  our  genius  to  his,  to  give  his  thought  either  the  same  turn,  if 
tv  tongue  will  bear  it,  or,  if  not,  to  vary  but  the  dress,  not  to  alter  or  destroy  the  substance.  The 
like  care  must  be  taken  of  the  more  outward  ornaments,  the  words.  When  they  appear  (whic^h  is 
but  seldom)  literally  graceful,  it  were  an  injury  to  the  author  that  they  should  be  changed :  but 
tiooe  every  language  is  so  fiiil  of  its  own  proprieties,  that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 
haroos,  nay  sometimes  nonsense  in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  limit  a  translator  to  the 
Barrow  compose  of  his  author's  words.  It  is  enough  if  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does 
sot  vitiate  the  sense.  I  suppose  he  may  streteh  his  chain  to  such  a  latitude ;  but,  by  innovation 
of  thoughts,  methinks,  he  breaks  it.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  an  author  may  be  transfused,  and 
yet  oot  k>st :  and  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  reason  alleged  by  sir  John  Denham  has  no  further  force 
than  to  expression :  fbr  thought^  if  it  be  translated  truly,  cannot  be  lost  in  another  language ;  but 
the  woids  that  convey  it  to  our  apprehension  (which  are  the  image  and  ornament  of  that  thought) 
nay  be  so  ill  chosen,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  an  unhandsome  dress,  and  rob  it  of  its  native  lustre.  There 
i^  therefore,  a  liberty  to  be  allowed  for  the  expression ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  words  and  lines 
•honid  be  confined  to  the  measure  of  their  original.  The  sense  of  an  author,  generally  speaking,  is 
to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxuriant,  it  is  his  character  to  be  so;  and 
if  I  letrench  it,  he  is  no  longer  Ovid.  It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receives  advantage  by  this  lopping 
of  his  superfluous  branches ;  but  I  rejoin,  that  a  translator  has  no  such  iright  When  a  painter 
copies  from  the  life,  I  suppose  he  has  no  privilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  unJer  pretence 
that  his  picture  will  look  better :  perhaps  the  face  which  he  has  drawn  would  be  more  exact,  if  the 
n^n  or  nose  were  altered;  but  it  is  his  business  to  make  it  resemble  the  original.    In  two  cases 
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ouly  there  mfty  a  seeming  difficulty  arise ;  that  ia,  if  the  thought  be  notoriotuily  trivial  or  didiDiieft: 

but  the  saODC  answer  will  serve  for  both,  that  then  they  ought  not  to  be  Crandated: 


.  Etqus 


Despercs  tractata  nttescere  posse,  relinquas. 

Thus  1  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  subject  against  the  authority  of  two  great  meo, 
but  I  hope  without  otknce  to  either  of  their  memories;  for  I  both  loved  them  living,  and  reverence 
them  now  they  are  dead.  But  if,  after  what  I  have  urged,  it  be  thought  by  better  judges,  tb»t  tbe 
praise  of  a  translation  consists  in  adding  new  beauties  to  the  piece,  thereby  to  recompense  tbe  loss 
which  it  sustains  by  change  of  language,  I  shall  be  willing  to  be  taught  better,  and  to  recant 
In  the  mean  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  thfe  true  reason,  why  we  have  so  few  versions  which  are 
tolerable,  Is  not  from  the  too  close  pursuing  of  the  author^s  sense;  but  because  there  are  so  few,. 
who  have  all  the  talents:  which  are  requisite  for  translation,  and  that  there  is  so  little  praise,  and  to 
mall  encouragement,  for  so  considerable  a  part  of  learning. 
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CANACE    TO   MACAREUS, 

XPIST.    XI. 


THE  ARGUMElh'. 

Macarens  and  Canaoe,  son  and  daughter  to  iEolus, 
^god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuously : 
Canace  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  committed 
him  to  her  nurse,  to  be  secretly  conveyed  away. 
The  infant  crying  out,  by  that  means  was  dis- 
covered to  j^olus,  who,  enraged  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  children,  commanded  the  babe  to  be 
exposed  to  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains  y  and 
vitlial,  sent  a  sword  to  Canace,  with  this  mes- 
sage, That  her  crimes  would  instruct  her  how 
to  use  it  With  this  sword  she  slew  herself: 
but  before  she  died,  she  writ  the  following  letter 
to  her  brother  Macareus,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 


If  streaming  bk>od  my  fatal  letter  stain,  - 
Imagine,  ere  you  read,  the  writer  slain  ; 
Oa«  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs, 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  pAper  lies. 
Think  in  this  posture  thou  behoId*st  me  write : 
In  this  my  cruel  father  would  delight 
0 !  were  be  pTCsentf'that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  com- 
mands : 
Than  all  the  raging  winds  more  dreadful,  he, 
Unmov'd,  without  a  tear,  my  wounds  would  see. 
Jore  justly  plac'd  him  on  a  stormy  throne. 
His  people's  temper  is  so  like  his  own. 
The  North    and   South,    and    each  contending 

blast, 
Are  ondemeath  his  wide  dominion  cast : 
Those  he  can  rule ;  but  his  tempestuous  mind 
Js  like  his  airy  kingdom,  nnconfin*d. 
Ah!  what  avail  my  kindred  gods  above. 
That  in  their  number  I  can  reckon  Jove  ? 
What  help  will  all  my  heavenly  friends  afford. 
When  to  my  breast  I  Kft  the  pointed  sword  ? 
That  hour,  which  joined  us,  came  before  its  time : 
Id  death  we  hatd  been  one  Without  a  crime. 
"WTiy  did  thy  flames  beyond  a  brother's  move  ? 
Why  lov'd  1  thee  with  more  than  sister's  love  ? 
For  I  loVd  too;  and,  knowing  not  my  wound, 
A  secret  pleasure  in  thy  kisses  found : 
My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boast, 
My  food  grew  loathsome,  and  my  strength  I  lost: 
f^till  ere  I, spoke,  a  sigh  would  stop  my  tongue; 
Short  were  my  slumbers,  and  my  nights  were  long. 


I  knew  not  from  my  love  these  griefs  did  grow^ 
Yet  wa8,«las,  the  thing  I  did  not  know. 
My  wily  nurse  by  long  experience  found. 
And  first  discovered  to  my  soul  its  wound,    [eyes, 
"  'Tis  love,"  said  she;  and  then  my  down-cast 
And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise. 
Forc'd  at  the  last,  my  shameful  pain  1  tell : 
And,  oh,  what  follow'd  we  both  know  too  well ! 
When,  half  denying,  more  than  half  content. 
Embraces  warmM  me  to  a  full  consent 
Then  w;ith  tumultuous  joys  my  heart  did  beat. 
And  guilt  that  made  them  anxious  made  them 

great. 
But  now  my  swelling  womb  heav'd  up  my  breast, 
And  rising  weight  my  sinking  limbs  opprest 
What  herbs,  what  plants,  did  not  my  nurse  produce. 
To  make  abortion  by  their  powerful  juice } 
What  med'cines  try'd  we  not,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Our  first  crime  common ;  this  was  mine  alone. 
But  the  strong  child,  secure  In  his  dark  cell. 
With  Nature^s  vigour  did  our  arts  repel. 
And  now  the  pale-fac'd  empress  of  the  night 
Nine  times  had  fiird  her  orb  with  borrow'd  light: 
Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain : 
My  throes  came  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd, 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  sup- 

press'd. 
To  that  unhappy  fortune  was  I  come. 
Pain  urg'd  my  clamours,  but  fear  kept  me  dumb. 
With  inward  struggling  I  restrain'd  my  cries, 
And  drunk  t\^  tears  that  trickled  from  my  eyes, 
peath  was  in  sight,  Lucina  gave  no  aid ; 
And  ev'n  my  dying  had  my  guilt  betray'd. 
Thou  cam*st,  and  in  thy  countenance  sate  despair ; 
Rent  were  thy  garments  all,  and  torn  thy  hair: 
Yet,  feigning  comfort,  which  thou  couldst  not  give, 
(Prest  in  thy  arms,  and  whispering  me  to  live) : 
**  For  both  our  sakes,"  saidst  thou,  "  preserve  thy 
Live,  my  dear  sister,  and  my  dearer  wife."      [life ; 
Rais'd  by  that  name,  with  my  last  pangs  I  strove : 
Such  power  have  words,  when  spoke  by  those  we 

love. 
The  babe,  as  if  he  heard  what  thou  hadst  sworn. 
With  hasty  joy  sprung  forward  to  be  born. 
What  helps  it  to  have  weather'd  out  one  storm  ? 
Fear  of  our  father  does  another  form. 
High  in  his  hall,  rock'd  in  a  Chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate. 
Through  this  large  room  our  only  passage  lay, 
By  which  we  could  the  new-born  babe  convey. 
Swath'd  in  her  Jap,  the  bold  nur^  bore  him  oat, 
With  olive-braBches  oover»d  round  about ; 
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And,  muttering  prayers,  as  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unquestioned  went. 
Just  at  the  door,  th*  unhappy  infont  cry*d : 
The  grandsire  heard  him,  and  the  theft  be  spy'd. 
Swift  as  a  whirhrind  to  the  nurse  he  flies. 
And  deafs  his  stoimy  subjects  with  his  cries. 
With  one  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away : 
Expos'd  the  self-discovcr'd  infout  lay. 
The  noise  reachM  me,  and  my  presaging  mind 
Too  soon  its  own  approaching  woes  divjn'd. 
Not  ships  at  sea  with  winds  are  .shaken  morp, 
Nor  seas  themselves,  when  angry  tempests  roar, 
Than  I,  when  my  loud  father's  voice  1  hear : 
The  bed  beneath  me  trembled  with  my  fear. 
He  rush'd  upon  me,  and  divulged  my  stain ; 
Scarce  from  my  murder  could  his  hands  refrain. 
1  only  answered  him  with  silent  tears  ; 
They  flow*d;  my  tongue   was  frozen  up  with 

fears. 
Hit  little  grand-child  he  commands  away, 
To  mountain  wolves  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
The  babe  cry*d  out,  as  if  he  understood. 
And  begged  his  pardon  with  what  voice  he  could. 
By  what  expressions  can  ray  grief  be  shown  ? 
(Yet  you  may  gu^s  my  anguish  by  your  own:) 
To  see  my  bowels,  and,  what  yet  was  worse, 
Your  bowels  too,  condemnM  to  such  a 'curse ! 
Out  went  the  king ;  my  voice  its  freedom  found. 
My  breasts  1  beat,  my  blubbered  cheeks  I  wound. 
And  now  appeared  the  messenger  of  Death ; 
Sad  were  his  looks,  and  scarce  be  drew  bis  breath, 
To  say,   «*  Your  lather  sends  you" — (with  that 

word 
His  trembling  hands  presented  me  a  sword): 
**  Yonr  father  sends  you  this ;  and  lets  yovtknow. 
That  your  own  crimes  the  use  of  it  will  show.'* 
Tpo  well  I  know  the  sense  those  words  impart : 
His  present  shall  be  treasured  in  my  heart. 
Are  these  the  nuptial  gifts  a  bride  receives  ? 
And  this  the  fintal  dower  a  father  gives  ? 
Thou  god  of  marriikge,  shun  thy  own  disgrace. 
And  take  thy  torch  firom  this  detested  place : 
Instead  of  that,  let  Furies  light  their  brands, 
And  fire  my  pile  with  their  infernal  hands. 
With  happier  fortune  may  my  sisters  wed ; 
Warned  by  the  dire  example  of  the  dead. 
For  thee,  poor  babe,  what  crime  could  they  pre- 
tend? 
How  could  thy  infant  innocence  offend  ? 
/  A  guilt  there  was ;  but,  oh,  that  guilt  was  mine ! 
Thou  sufierest  for  a  sin  that  was  not  thine. 
Thy  mothers  grief  aiid  crime !  but  just  enjoy'd, 
Sliown  to  my  sight,  and  bom  to  be  destroyed ! 
Unhappy  offspring  of  my  teeming  womb  ! 
Bragged  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb ! 
Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save. 
Nor  weeping  could  1  follow  to  thy  grave : 
Nor  on  thy  tomb  could  offer  my  shorn  hair : 
Nor  show  the  grief  which  tender  mothers  bear. 
Yet  long  thou  shalt  not  from  my  arms  be  lost ; 
For  soon  I  will  overtake  thy  infant  ghost 
But  thou,  my  love,  and  now  my  love's  despair, 
Perform  his  funerals  with  paternal  care. 
His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body  bum  ; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn. 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drupp'st  a  tear. 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did 

bear; 
And  faithfully  my  last  desires  fulfil, 
As  I  perform  my  crual  fiitber*t  wilL 


HELEN  TO  PARIS, 

KPIST.  XVII. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Helen,  having  received  an  epistle  from  Paris,  re- 
turns the  following  answer :  wherein  she  seems 
at  first  to  chide  him  for  his  presumption  in 
writing  as  he  had  done,  which  could  only  proceed 
from  his  low  opinion  of  her  virtue ;  then  owns 
herself  to  be  sensible  of  the  passion,  which  be 
had  expressed  for  her,'  though  she  much 
suspected  his  constancy  ;  and  at  last  discovers 
her  inclination  to  be  favourable  to  him:  the 
whole  letter  showing  the  extreme  artifice  of 
womankind. 


When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes. 

She  half  consents,  who  silently  denies. 

How  dares  a  stranger,  with  designs  so  vain,^ 

Marriage  and  hospitable  rights  prophane  ? 

Was  it  for  this,  your  fleet  did  shelter  find 

From  selling  seas,  and  every  fiiithless  wind  ? 

( For  though  a  distant  country  brought  you  fofftfa» 

Your  usage  here  was  equal  to  jrour  worth.) 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so  ? 

Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ? 

Your  partial  judgment  may  perhaps  compkii^ 

And  think  me  barbarous  for  my  just  disdain. 

Ill-bred  then  let  me  be,  but  not  unchaste, 

Nor  my  clear  fame  with  any  spot  defac'd. 

Though  in  my  face  there's  no  affected  frown* 

Nor  in  my  carriage  a  feign'd  nioeness  shown, 

I  keep  my  honour  still  without  a  stain. 

Nor  has  my  love  made  any  coxcomb  vain. 

Your  boldness  1  with  admiration  see ; 

AVhat  hope  had  you  to  gain  a  queen  like  me  } 

BeCBiuse  a  hero  forc'd  me  once  away. 

Am  I  thought  fit  to  be  a  second  prey  ? 

Had  I  been  won,  1  had  deserv'd  your  l^lame. 

But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Yet  the  base  theft  to  him  no  fruit  did  bear, 

1  'scap'd  unhurt  by  any  thing  but  fear. 

Rude  force  might  some  unwilling  kisses  gain  ; 

But  that  was  all  he  ever  could  obtain. 

You  on  such  terms  would  ne'er  have  let  me  go ; 

Were  he  like  you,  we  had  not  parted  so. 

Untouch'd  the  youth  restor'd  me  to  my  fnends. 

And  modest  usage  made  me  some  amends. 

Tis  virtue  to  repent  a  vicious  deed. 

Did  he  repent,  that  Paris  might  succeed  ? 

Sure  'tis  some  Fate  that  sets  me  above  wrongs. 

Yet  still  exposes  me  to  busy  tongues. 

I'll  not  complain ;  for  wfao^a  displeas'd  with  love. 

If  it  sincere,  discreet,  and  constant  prove } 

But  that  I  fear;  not  that  I  think  you  base. 

Or  doubt  the  blooming  beauties  of  my  fieioe; 

But  all  your  sex  is  subject  to  deceive. 

And  ours,  alas,  too  willing  to  believe. 

Yet  otlicrs  yield ,  and  love  overcomes  the  best: 

But  why  should  I  not  shine  above  the  rest  ? 

Fair  Leda's  story  seems  at  first  to  be 

A  fit  example  ready  form'd  for  me. 

But  she  was  cozen'd  by  a  borrow'd  shape. 

And  under  harmless  feathers  felt  a  rape. 

If  I  should  yield,  what  reason  could  I  use  ? 

By  what  mistake  the  loving  crime  excuse  ? 

Her  &ult  was  in  her  powerfiil  lover  lost; 

But  of  what  Jupiter  have  I  to  boast  ? 
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Though  yon  to  heroes  and  to  kings  sncceed, 

Our  fkmou9  nee  does  no  addition  need ;  . 

And  great  alliances  but  useless  pro^-e 

To  one,  that  comes  herself  from  mighty  Jove. 

Go  then,  and  boast  in  some  less  haughty  place 

Your  Phrygian  blood,  alid  Priam's  ancient  race ; 

Which  I  would  sbov  I  valued,  if  1  durst ; 

You  are  the  fifth  firom  Jove,  but  1  th^  first 

The  crown  of  Troy  is  powerful,  I  confess ; 

But  I  hare  reason  to  think  ours  no  less. 

Your  letter,  filled  with  promises  of  all 

That  men  can  good,  and  women  pleasant  call, 

Otres  expectation  such  an  ample  field, 

Ai  would  move  goddesses  themselves  to  yield. 

fiat  if  I  e'er  offend  great  Juno's  laws. 

Yourself  shall  be  the  dear,  the  only  cause : 

Either  my  honour  Til  to  death  maintain. 

Or  follow  yon,  without  mean  thoogbts  of  gain. 

Not  that  so  fair  a  present  1  despise ; 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 

But  'tis  your  love  moves  me,  which  made  yon  take 

Sudi  pains,  and  run  soch  hsusards  for  my  sake. 

1  hare  perceiv'd  (though  1  dissembled  too) 

Atbousaod  things  that  love  has  nuide  you  do. 

Your  eager  eyes  would  almost  dazzle  mine. 

In  which  (wild  man)  your  wanton  thoughts  would 

shine. 
Sometfancs  you'd  sigh,  sometimes  disordered  stand, 
And  with  unusual  ardour  press  my  hand ; 
Contrive  just  after  me  to  take  the  glass, 
Nor  would  you  let  the  least  occasion  pass : 
When  oft  I  fear'd  I  did  not  miad  alone. 
And  blushing  sate  for  things  which  you  have  done: 
Then  munnur»d  to  myself,  "  He  Ml  for  my  sake 
Bo  anything  ;**  1  hope 'twas  no  mistake. 
Oft  1  have  rwul  within  this  pleasing  gro\-e. 
Under  my  name,  those  charming  words,  /  love. 
1,  frowning,  seem'd  not  to  believe  your  flame ; 
Bat  now,  alas,  am  come  to  write  the  same. 
If  I  were  capable  to  do  amiss, 
I  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  this. 
For  oh !  your  face  has  such  pe<?uliar  charms, 
That  who  can  hold  from  flying  to  your  arms  ? 
But  what  I  ne'er  can  have  without  offence, 
Miy  a>me  blest  maid  possess  with  innocence. 
Pleasure  may  tempt,  but  virtue  more  should  move; 
0  lorn  of  me  to  want  the  thing  you  love. 
^^  you  desire  is  sought  by  all  mankind : 
A»  you  have  eyes,  so  others  are  not  blind. 
lAe  you  they  see,  like  you  my  charms  adore ; 
Tk«y  wish  not  less,  but  you  dare  venture  more. 
^?  bad  you  then  upon  our  coasts  been  brought, 
%  rirgin-love  when  thousand  rivals  sought, 
^ou  had  I  seen,  you  should  have  had  my  voice ; 
^orcoaW  my  husband  justly  blame  my  choice : 
For  both  our  hopc^s,  alas !  you  come  too  late ; 
Another  now  is  master  of  my  fate. 
More  to  my  wish  1  could  have  liv'd  with  you, 
^■d  yet  my  present  lot  can  undergo. 
Cease  to  solicit  a  weak  woman's  will. 
Aid  mge  not  her  you  love  to  so  muctv  ill ; 
But  kit  me  live  contented  as  I  may. 
And  make  not  my  unspotted  feme  your  prey. 
Some  right  yoa  claim,  since  naked  to  your  eyes 
JJree  goddesses  disputed  beauty's  prize : 
Oncoffer»d  valour;  t'  other  crowns;  but  she 
OUain»d  her  cause,  who  smiling  promis'd  me. 
^  fiwt  1  am  not  of  belief  so  light. 
To  tiibk  such  nymphs  would  show  you  such  a 
tlg^t: 

TOU  IX. 


Yet  granting  this,  the  other  part  is  f^ign'd ; 

A  bribe  so  mean  your  sentence  had  not  gaiu'd. 

With  partial  eyes  I  should  myself  regaitl ; 

To  think  that  Venus  made  me  her  rewaitl : 

1  humbly  am  content  with  human  praise; 

A  goddess's  applause  would  envy  raise. 

But  be  it  as  you  say  ;  for,  'tis  contest, 

The  men,  who  flatter  highest,  please  us  best. 

That  I  suspect  it,  ought  not  to  displease ; 

For  mirapies  are  not  believ'd  with  ease. 

One  joy  I  have,  that  1  bad  Venus'  voice ; 

A  greater  yet,  that  you  oonfirm'd  her  choice ; 

That  proifer'd  laurels,  promis'd  sovereignty, 

Juno  and  Pallas  you  contemn'd  for  me. 

Am  I  your  empire  then,  and  your  renown } 

What  heart  of  rock,  but  must  by  this  be  won  ? 

And  yet  bear  witness,  O  you  powers  above, 

How  rude  I  am  in  all  the  arts  of  Love ! 

My  hand  is  yet  untaught  to  write  to  men : . 

This  is  th'  essay  of  my  unpractis'd  pen. 

Happy  those  nymphs,  whom  use  has  perfect  made! 

1  think  all  crime,  and  tremble  at  a  shade. 

Ev'u  while  I  write,  my  fearful  conscious  eyes 

Look  often  back,  misdoubting  a  surprise. 

For  now  the  rumour  spreads  among  the  crowd,    ' 

At  court  in  whispers,  bnt  in  town  aloud : 

Dissemhle  you,  whate'er  you  hear  them  say  : 

To  lefave  off  loving  were  your  better  way ;  ' 

Yet  if  you  will  dissemble  it,  yon  may. 

Love  secretly}  the  absence  of  my  lord 

More  freedom  gives,  but  does  not  all  afford : 

Long  is  his  journey,  long  will  be  his  stay ; 

Caird  by  affairs  of  consequence  away. 

To  go,  or  not,  when  unresolv'd  he  stood, 

I  bid  him  make  wfcat  swift  return  he  could : 

Then,  kissing  me,  he  said,  "  I  recommend 

All  to  thy  care,  but  most  my  l>ojan  friend." 

I  smird  at  what  he  innocently  said. 

And  only  answer»d,  **  You  shall  be  obey'd.'* 

Propitious  winds  have  borne  him  far  from  bence, 

But  let  not  this  secure  your  confidence. 

Absent  he  is,  yet  absent  he  commands : 

You  know  the  proverb,  **  Princes  have  long  hands." 

My  fame's  my  burthen ;  for  the  more  Fm  prais'd,' 

A  juster  ground  of  jealousy  is  rais'd. 

Were  I  less  fair,  I  might  have  been  more  blest : 

Great  beauty  through  great  danger  is  possest. 

To  lemve  me  here,  his  venture  was  not  hard. 

Because  he  thought  my  virtue  was  my  guanL 

He  fear'd  my  fac?,  but  trusted  to  my  life, 

The  beauty  doubted,  but  believ'd  the  wife. 

You  hid  me  use  th'  occasion  while  1  can, 

Put  in  our  hands  by  the  good  easy  man. 

1  would,  and  yet  I  doubt  'twixt  love  and  fear; 

One  draws  me  from  you,  and  one  brings  me  near. 

Our  flames  are  mutual,  and  my  husband's  gono  : 

The  nights  are  long;  1  fear  to  lie  alone. 

One  boose  contains  us,  and  weak  'walls  Simim, 

And  you  're  too  pressing  to  be  long  deny'd. 

Let  me  not  lire,  but  every  thing  conspires 

To  join  our  loves,  and  yet  ray  fear  retireSk 

You  oourt  with  words,  when  yon  should  force  em« 

A  rape  is  requisite  to  shame-jfec'd  joy.        [ploy  s 

Indulgent  to  the  wrongs  which  we  receive. 

Our  sex  can  sufler  what  we  dare  not  give. 

What  have  I  said }  Cor  both  of  us  t  were  btst. 

Our  kindling  fire  if  each  of  us  supprest. 

The  faith  of  strangers  is  too  prone  to  change. 

And,  like  tbemselvei,  their  wand'ring  passions 
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Il3^sipile,  and  the  fond  MInonian  maid, 
Were  both  by  trusting  of  their  guests  bekray'd. 
How  can  I  doubt  that  other  men  deceive. 
When  you  yourself  did  fair  Oenone  leave  ? 
Bat  lest  I  should  upbraid  your  treachery, 
You  make,  a  mc  rit  of  that  crime  to  me. 
Yet  grant  you  were  to  faithful  love  inclined, 
Your  weary  Trojans  wait  but  for  a  wind. 
Should  you  prevail;  while  I  assign  the  night, 
Your  sails  are  hoisted,  and  you  take  your  flight : 
Some  bawling  mariner  our  love  destroys. 
And  breaks  asunder  our  unfinished  joys. 
But  I  with  you  may  leave  the  Spartan  court. 
To  vieir  the  Trojan  wealth  and  Priam's  court : 
Showu*  while  I  see,  I  shall  expose  my  fame. 
And  fill  a  foreign  country  with  my  shame. 
In  Asia  what  reception  shall  I  find  ? 
And  what  dishonour  leave  in  Greece  behind  ? 
What  will  your  brothers,  Priam,  Hecuba, 
And  what  will  all  your  modest  matrons  say  ? 
Ev'n  you,  when  on  this  action  you  reflect. 
My  future  conduct  justly  may  suspect. 
And  whatever  stranger  lands  upon  your  coast, 
Conclude  me,  by  your  own  example,  lost. 
I  from  your  rage  a  strumpet's  name  shall  hear. 
While  you  forget  what  part  in  it  you  beaf. 
Too^  my  crime^s  author,  will  my  crime  upbraid : 
Deep  under  ground,  oh,  let  me  first  be  laid ! 
You  boast  the  pomp  and  plenty  of  your  land, 
And  promise  all  shall  be  at  my  command : 
Your  Trojan  wealth,  believe  me,  I  despise  ; 
My  own  poor  native  land  has  dearer  ties. 
Should  I  be  injur*d  on  your  Phrygian  shore. 
What  help  of  kindred  could  1  there  implore  ? 
Medea  was  by  Jason's  flattery  wgn : 
I  may,  like  her,  believe,  and  be  undone. 
Plain  honest  hearts*  like  mine,  suspect  no  cheat, 
And  love  contributes  to  its  own  deceit 
The  ships,  about  whose  sides  loud  tempests  roar. 

With  gentJe  wifids  were  wafted  from  the  shore. 

Your  teeming  mother  dream'd  a  flaming  b|;and. 

Sprung  from  her  womb,  consumed  the  Trctjan 
land. 

To  second  this,  old  prophecies  conspire. 

That  Ilium  shall  be  burnt  with  Grecian  fire. 

Both  give  me  fear ;  nor  is  it  much  allay'd> 

That  Venus  is  obliged  our  loves  to  aid. 

For  they,  who  lost  their  cause,  revenge  will  take  ; 

And  for  one  friend  two  enemies  you  make. 

Nor  can  I  doubt,  but,  should  I  follow  yOu, 

The  sword  would  soon  our  fatal  crime  pursue. 

A  wrong  so  great  my  husband's  rage  would  rouse, 

And  my  relations  would  his  cause  espouse. 

You  boiast  your  strength  and  courage ;  but,  alas  ! 

Your  words  receive  small  credit  from  your  face. 

Let  heroes  in  the  dusty  field  delight. 

Those  limbs  were  fashion'd  for  another  fight. 

Bid  Hector  sally  from  the  walls  of  Troy ; 

A  sweeter  quarrel  should  your  arms  employ. 

Yet  fears  like  these  should  not  my  mind  perplex, 

Were  I  as  wise  as  many  of  my  sex. 

fint  Time  and  you  may  bolder  thoughts  inspire ; 

And  I  perhaps  may  yiel^  to  your  desire. 

You  last  demand  a  private  conference; 

These  are  your  words,  but  I  can  guess  -your 
8«nse. 

Your  unripe  hopes  their  harvest  must  attend : 

Be  rul'd  by  me,  and  Time  may  be  your  friend. 

This  is  enough  to  let  you  understancf ; 

For  now  my  pea  has  tir'd  my  tender  hand : 


My  woman  knows  the  secret  of  my  hear^ 
And  may  hereafter  better  news  impart. 


DIDO   TO  JENEASL 

EPIST.   VII. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
JEaesiSt  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  having,  a% 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  saved  his  gods,  his 
father,  and  son  Ascanius,  firom  the  fire,  put  to 
sea  with  twenty  sail  of  ships;  and,  having  been 
long  tost  with  tempests,  was  at  last  cast  upon  the 
shore  of  Libya,  where  queen  Dido  (flying  from 
the  cru«  Ity  of  Pygmalion  her  brother,  who  had 
killed  her  husband  Sichseus)  had  lately  built 
Carthage.  She  entertained  ^neas  and  his  fleet 
with  great  civility,  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  him,  and  in  the  end  denied  him  not  the  last 
favours.  But  Mercury  admonishing  .£neas  to 
go  in  search  of  Italy,  (a  kingdom  promised 
him  by  the  gods)  he  readily  prepared  to  obey 
him.  Dido  soon  pmreived  it,  and  having  in 
vain  tried  all  other  means  to  engage  him  to 
stay,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  follows. 


So,  on  Maeander»s  banks,  when  death  is  nigh. 

The  moumful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 

Not  that  1  hope  (Car,  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 

By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain : 

But,  having  lost  whatever  was  worth  my  cai«. 

Why  should  1  fear  to  lose  a  dying  prayer? 

Tis  then  resolv'd  poor  Dido  must  be  lef^ 

Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft  I 

Wliile  you,  with  loosen'd  sails  and  vows,  prepart 

To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  the  searcher's  care- 

Nor  can  my  rising  towers  your  flight  restrain. 

Nor  my  new  empire,  offer'd  you  in  vain. 

Built  walls  you  shuu,  unbuilt  you  seek ;  that  Ian4 

Is  yet  to  conquer ;  but  you  this  command. 

Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  design'd. 

Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  fiud. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense. 

To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince  ? 

Yet  there  new  sceptres  and  new  loves  you  seek  • 

New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

When  will  your  towers  the  height  of  Carthag« 

know? 
Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  below  ? 
If  such  a  town  and  subjects  you  could  see. 
Still  would  you  want  a  wife,  who  lov'd  like  mc 
For,  oh,  I  born,  like  fires  with  incense  bright : 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light : 
iEneas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme ; 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream» 
Yet  he 's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still : 
Fool  that  I  am  to  place  my  heart  so  ill  I 
Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore : 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart 
I  rave :  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be, 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like  thee. 
From  harden'd  oak,  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womi^ 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tigress  come 4 
Or  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation  torn^ 
Got  by  the  Winds  and  in  a  temp^  bonu 
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Like  that  which  now  tby  trembling  sailors  fear; 
Uke  that  whose  n^  should  still  detain  thee  here. 
Bebuld  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  ! 
The  winds  aiid  waves  are  on  the  juster  side. 

To  winter  wenther  and  a  stormy  sea 

I II  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee. 

Death  thou  deserv'st  from  Heaven^s  avenging  laws; 

Bat  I'm  unwilling  to  become  tbe  cause. 

To  shun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 

Tis  a  dear  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate. 

Stay  hot  a  little,  till  tba  tempest  cease. 

And  tbe  lend  winds  are  luU'd  into  a  peace. 

Uiy  aU  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  unconstant  prove ! 

And  so  it  wilt,  if  there  be  power  in  love. 

Know'st  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships  sustain  ? 

So  often  wreck'd,  how  dar'st  tbou  tempt  the  main  ? 

Which  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wa\  e  asleep. 

Ten  thousand  forms  of  Death  are  in  the  deep. 

In  that  abyss  tbe  gods  their  vengeance  store, 

For  broken  tows  of  those  who  falsely  swore. 

There  w'mged  storms  on  sea-born  Venus  wait. 

To  vindicate  tbe  jujrtice  of  her  state. 

Thus  I  to  tbee  the  means  of  safety  show ; 

And,  lost  myself,  would  still  preserve  my  foe. 

False  AS  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  design : 

0  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine ! 

Should  some  avenging  storm  thy  vessel  tear, 

(But  Heaven  forbid  my  words  should  omen  bear) 

Ti»en  in  thy  fecc  thy  perjured  vows  would  fly ;' 

And  my  wrong'd  ghost  be  present  to  thy  eye. 

With  threatening  looks  think  thou  behold'tt  me 

stare, 
Gasping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair. 
Then,  should  fork*d  lightning  and  red  thunder  fall, 
What  could'st  thoa  say,  but  1  deserv'd  'em  all  ? 
lest  this  should  hiappen,  make  not  haste  away  ; 
To  shoo  tbe  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Hare  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me : 
Mv  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
Wiat  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods  deserved. 
To  sink  in  seas,  who  were  from  fires  preserved  ? 
Bnt  neither  gods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear ; 
^niooth  stories  all  to  please  a  woman's  ear. 
False  as  tbe  tale  of  thy  romantic  life. 
>^or  yet  am  1  thy  first  deluded  wife : 
left  to  pursuing  foes  Creusa  stay'd. 
By  thee,  base  man,  forsaken  aikl  betray'd. 
"Htts,  when  thou  told'st  me,  struck  my  tender  heart. 
That  such  requital  follow'd  such  desert. 
Jior  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  these, 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wandering  on  the  seas. 
Thyitarv'd  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed, ' 
Tnyielf  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
To  baibour  strangers,  succour  the  distrest, 
^'as  khid  enough ;  but,  oh,  too  kind  the  rest! 
Curst  be  the  cave  which  first  my  ruin  brought. 
Where,  from  the  storm,  we  common  shelter  sought ! 
A  dicadfo]  bowling  echoM  round  the  place : 
Tbe  mountain  nymphs,  thought  I,  my  nuptials 

grace, 
I  thought  so  then,  but  now  too  late  I  know 
The  Furies  yeU'd  my  funerals  firom  below. 
^  Chastity  and  violated  Fame, 
£Kact  your  dues  to  my  dead  husband's  name  I 
By  death  redeem  my  reputation  lost. 
And  to  his  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost. 
Close  by  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove. 
Is  lais'd  a  chapel  to  my  murder'd  love ;    [stands, 
There,  wreath'd  with  boughs  and  wool,  bis  statue 
The  pious  monument  of  artful  bands* 


Last  night,  methought,  be  calPd  me  from  the  donie. 
And  thrice,  with  hollow   voice,  cry'd,  "  Dido, 

come." 
She  coineB ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons  hears ; 
But  comes  more  slowly,  clogged  with  conscious 
Forgive  the  urong  I  otfer'd  to  thy  bed;       [fears. 
Strong  were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  faith  misled. 
His  goddess  mother,  and  hiy  aged  sire 
Bume  on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 
Oh  !  such  he  was,  and  is,  that,  were  he  true. 
Without  a  blush  I  might  hi 8  tuve  pursue. 
But  cruel  stars  my  birth-day  did  attend ; 
And  as  my  fortune  open'd,  it  must  end. 
My  plighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  slaiu. 
Whose  wealth  was  made  my  bioody-)>TOtber*8  gain. 
FrieiHlless,  and  followed  by  the  murderei-*8  hate. 
To  foreign  countries  1  removM  my  fate; 
And  here,  a  suppliant,  from  the  natives'  hands 
1  bought  the  ground  on  which  my  city  stands. 
With  all  tbe  coast  that  stretches  to  the  sea ; 
Ev'n  to  the  friendly  port  that  shelt^r'd  thee: 
Then  rais'd  these  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air. 
At  once  my  neighbours'  wonder,  and  their  fear. 
For  now  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are  made. 
My  s^rce-establish'd  empire  to  invade. 
To  man  my  new-built  walls  I  must  prepare. 
An  helpless  woman,  and  unskilPd  in  war. 
Yet  thousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend ; 
And  for  my  person  would  my  crown  defend :  ** 
Whose  jarrin|f  votes  In  one  ceftiiplaint  agree, 
That  each  unjustly  is  disdained  for  thee. 
To  proud  Hyarbas  give  me  up  a  prey ; 
(For  that  must  follow,  if  thou  goest  away.) 
Or  to  my  husband's  murderer  leave  my  life. 
That  to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife.    ■•* 
Go  then,  since  no  complaints  can  move  thy  mind:  , 
Go,  peijur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  behind. 
Touch  not  those  gods,  by  whom  thou  art  forsworn, 
Who  will  in  impious  bands  no  more  be  borne : 
Thy  sacrilegious  worship  they  disdain, 
And  rather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain. 
Perhaps  my  greatest  shame  is  still  te  come. 
And  part  of  thee  lie*?  hid  within  my  womb. 
Tbe  babe  unborn  must  perish  by  thy  hate. 
And  perish  guiltless  in  his  mother's  fate. 
Some  god,  thou  say'st,  thy  voyage  does  com- 
mand ;  [land ! 
Would  the  same  god  had  barr'd  tbee  from  my 
The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  depaiture  steers. 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years ; 
While  thy  long  fabours  were  a  price  so  great. 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  would'st  not  repeat. 
But  Tyber  now  thou  scek'st,  to  be  at  best. 
When  there  arriv'd,  a  poi>r  precarious  guest 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  search :  perhaps  it  will 
To  tby  old  age  lie  undiscovered  still.  ' 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring, 
And,  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may'st  transfer  thy  Ti-oy  i 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose,  • 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquered  foes. 
By  Cupid's  anyws,  1  adj«re  thee,  stay  ; 
By  all  the  gods,  compani<)ns  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive. 
Live  still,  and  with  no  future  fortune  strive; 
So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attain, 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain : 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me. 
Who  kn^w  QLt)  crime,  but  too  ^uch  Iqvq  of  thet. 
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I  am  not  boiti  from  fierce  Achilles' line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine. 
To  be  thy  wife  if  I  unworthy  prove, 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  love. 
To  be  secur'd  of  still  possessing  thee, 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  t 
Our  Libyan  coasts  their  certain  seasons  know, 
When  free  from  tempests  passengers  may  go : 
But  uow  with  northern  blasts  the  billows  roar, 
And  drive  the  floating  sea-weed  to  the  shore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away ; 
When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  content ; 
Their  sails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  masts  are  spent. 
If  by  no  merit  1  thy  mind  can  move, 
What  thou  deny'st  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo ; 
And  give  m«  time  to  straggle  with  my  woe. 


If  not,  know  this,  1  will  not  suffer  long ; 

My  life's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too  strong. 

Death  holds  my  pen  and  dictates  what  1  say. 

While  cross  my  lap  the  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 

M  y  tears  flow  down  j  the  sharp  edge  cuts  their  flood, 

And  drinks^y  sorrows  that  must  drink  my  blood. 

How  well  thy  g*ft  does  with  my  fate  agree ! 

My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 

To  no  new  wounds  my  bosom  I  display : 

The  sword  but  enters  where  Love  made  the  way. 

But  tlM>u,  dear  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend* 

Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 

Sichsus'  wife  let  not  the  nuurble  boast* 

I  lost  that  title,  when  my  &me  1  lost. 

This  short  ioscription  only  let  it  bear : 

"  Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 

The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  she  dy'd, 

iEneas  gave :  the  rest  her  arm  supply  *d." 


TRANSLATION  FROM  OVID^S  ART  OF  LOVE. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

OVID'S  ART  OF  LOVE. 

TN  Cupid's  school  whoe'er  would  take  degree, 
'*'  Must  learn  bis  rudiments  by  reading  me. 

Seamen  with  sailing  arts  their  vessels  move ; 
Art  guides  the  chariot :  Art  instructs  to  love. 
Of  ships  and  chariots  others  know  the  rule ; 
But  I  am  master  in  Love's  mighty  school. 
Cupid  indeed  is  obstinate  and  wild, 
A  stubborn  god  ^  but  yet  the  god's  a  child : 
Easy  to  govern  in  his  tender  age. 
Like  fierce  Achilles  in  his  pupillage : 
That  hero,  bom  for  conquest,  trembling  stood 
Before  the  Centaur,  and  receiv'd  the  rod. 
As  Chiron  moUify'd  his  cruel  mind 
With  art,  and  taught  his  warlike  hands  to  wind 
The  silver  strings  of  his  melodious  Ijrre : 
So  Love's  fair  goddess  does  my  soul  inspire. 
To  teach  her  softer  arts ;  to  sooth  the  mind. 
And  smooth  the  rugged  breasts  of  human-kind. 

Yet  Cupid  and  Achilles  each  with  scorn 
And  rage  were  fill'd;  and  both  were  goddess>bom. 
The  bull,  reclaim'd  and  yok'd,  the  burthen  draws; 
The  horse  receives  the  bit  within  his  jaws ; 
And  stubborn  Love  shall  bend  beneath  my  sway. 
Though  strug2ling  oft  he  strives  to  disobey. 
He  shakes  his  torch,  he  wounds  me  with  his  darts; 
But  vain  his  force,  and  tainer  are  his  arts. 
The  more  he  bums  my  soul,  or  wounds  my  sight, 
The  more  he  teaches  to  revenge  the  spite. 

1  boast  no  aid  the  Delphian  god  affords. 
Nor  auspice  from  the  flight  of  chattering  birds; 
Nor  Clio  nor  her  sisters  have  1  seen  ; 
As  Henod  mw  them  on  the  shady  green : 


Experience  makes  ray  work ;  a  truth  so  try'd 
You  may  believe ;  and  Venus  be  my  guide. 

Far  hence,  ye  vestals,  be,  who  bind  your  hair; 
And  wives,  who  gowns  below  your  ancles  wear. 
I  sing  the  brothels  loose  and  unconfin'd, 
Th'  unpunishable  pleasures  of  the  kind  ; 
Which  all  alike,  for  love,  or  money,  find. 

You,  who  in  Cupid's  rolls  inscribe  your  name* 
First  seek  an  object  worthy  of  yoiir  flame ; 
Then  strive,  witli  krt,  your  lady*s  mind  to  gain : 
And  last,  provide  your  love  may  long  remain. 
On  these  three  precepts  all  my  work  shall  move  r 
These  are  the  rules  and  principles  of  Love. 

Before  your  youth  with  marriage  is  opprest. 
Make  choice  of  one  who   suits  your   huQM>ttr 

best: 
And  such  a  damsel  drops  not  from  the  sky  ; 
She  must  be  sou^t  for  with  a  curious  eye. 

The  wary  angler,  in  the  winding  brook, 
.Knows  what  the  fi^,  and  where  to  bait  his  hook. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  know  by  name 
I'be  certain  haunts  and  harbour  of  their  game. 
So  must  the  lover  beat  the  likeliest  grounds; 
Th'  assembly  where  his  quarry  most  abounds. 
Nor  shall  my  novice  wander  for  astray  ; 
These  mles  shall  put  him  in  the  ready  way. 
Thou  shalt  not  sail  around  the  continent. 
As  far  as  Perseus  or  as  Paris  went : 
.  For  Rome  alone  affords  thee  such  a  store. 
As  all  the  world  can  hardly  show  thee  more. 
The  face  of  Heaven  with  fewer  stars  is  crownVl, 
Than  beauties  in  the  Roman  sphere  arc  found. 

Whether  thy  love  is  bent  on  blooming  youti^ 
On  dawiiing  sweetness  in  unartful  truth  ; 
Or  courts  the  juicy  joys  of  riper  growth ; 
Here  mayst  thou  find  thy  full  desire  in  both. 
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Orif  antainnal  beaaties  please  thy  sight 

(An  ag<?  that  kntnvs  to  give  and  take  delight) ; 

Millions  of  matrons  of  the  graver  sort, 

Id  common  prudence,  will  not  balk  the  sport. 

In  summer  heats  thou  need^st  but  only  go 
To  Pompey»$«ool  and  shady  portico ; 
Or  ConcortTs  fane ;  or  that  proud  edifice, 
Whose  turrets  near  the  bawdy  suburb  rise : 
Or  to  that  other  portico,  where  stands 
The  cmel  fether  urging  his  commands. 
And  fifty  daughters  wait  the  time  of  rest. 
To  plunge  their  poniards  in  the  bridegrooms  breast : 
Or  Venus'  temple ;  where,  on  annual  nights, 
They  mourn  Adonis  with  Assj'rian  rites. 
Nor  shun  the  Jewish  walk,  where  the  foul  drove, 
On  sabbaths,  rest  from  everything  but  love : 
Nor  Isis*  temple ;  for  that  sacred  whore 
Makes  others,  what  to  Jove  she  was  before. 
And  if  the  ball  itself  be  not  bely'd, 
Ef'n  there  the  cause  of  Love  is  often  try  *d ; 
Near  it  at  least,  or  in  the  palace-yard. 
From  whence  the  noisy  combatants  are  heard. 
The  crafty  counsellors,  in  formal  gown, 
There  gain  another's  cause,  but  lose  their  own. 
There  eloquence'is  nonplust  in  the  suit  j 
And  lawyers,  who  had  words  at  will,  are  mute. 
Venus,  from  her  adjoining  temple,  smiles. 
To  ice  them  caught  in  their  litigious  wiles. 
Grave  senators  lead  home  the  youthful  dame, 
Retummg  clients,  when  they  patrons  came. 
Bat,  above  all,  the  play-house  is  the  place  ^ 
Thew*s  choice  of  quarry  in  that  narrow  chase. 
There  take  thy  stand,  and  sharply  looking  out, 
Soon  may'st  thou  find  a  mistress  in  the  rout. 
For  length  of  time,  or  for  a  single  bout. 
The  the;  tres  are  berries  for  the  fair : 
Uke  an's  on  mole-hills  thither  they  repair; 
like  bej»  to  hives,  so  numerously  they  throng. 
It  may  be_  said,  they  to  that  place  belong. 
Thither  they  swarm,  who  have  the  public  voice: 
There  choose,  if  plenty  not  distracts  thy  choice : 
To  see,  and  to  be  seen,  in  heaps  they  run  j 
Some  to  ondo,  and  some  to  be  undone. 

From  Romulus  the  rise  of  plays  began, 
To  his  new  subjects  a  commodious  man ; 
Who,  bit  unmarried  soldiers  to  supply. 
Took  care  the  commonwealth  should  multiply  : 
Froviding  Sabine  women  for  his  braves, 
like  a  true  king,  to  get  a  race  of  slaves. 
His  play-house  not  of  Parian  marble  made, 
Nor  was  it  spread  with  purple  sails  for  shade. 
The  stage  with  rushes  or  with  leaves  they  strew'd; 
Ko  sceaes  in  prospect,  no  machining  god. 
On  rows  of  homely  turf  they  sat  to  see, 
CrownM  withr  the  wreaths  of  every  common  tree, 
Tiere,  while  they  sat  in  rustic  majesty, 
Facb  lover  bad  hta  mistress  in  .his  eyej 
And  whom  he  saw  mort  suiting  to  his  mind. 
For  joys  of  matrimonial  rape  designed. 
Scarce  coold  they  wait  the  plaudit  in  their  haste ; 
But,  ere  the  dances  and  the  song  were  past, 
The  monarch  gave  the  signal  from  his  throne; 
And,  rising,  bade  his  merry  men  fall  on. 
The  marshal  crew,  like  soldiers  ready  prest, 
Juit  It  the  word  (the  word  too  was,  The  best) 
^tth  joyful  cries  each  other  animate ; 
Sotne  choose,   and  some  at  hazard  seize  their 

mate. 
As  (forei  from  cables,  or  from  wolves  the  lambs^ 
So  from  their  lawlets  lovers  fly  the  dfottec 


Their  fear  was  one,  but  not  one  face  of  fear ; 

Some  reud  the  Ipyely  tresses  of  their  hair; 

Some  shriek,  and  some  are  struck  with  dumbdespain 

Her  absent  mother  one  invokes  in  vain ; 

One  stands  amaz'd,  not  daring  to  complain  j 

The  nimbler  trust  their  feet,  the  slow  remain. 

But  nought  availing,  all  are  captives  led, 

Ti-embling  and  blushing,  to  the  genial  bed. 

She  who  too  long  resisted,  or  deny'd. 

The  lusty  lover  made  by  force  a  bride ; 

And  with  superior  strength,  compelled  her  to  hiB 

side. 
Thensooth'd  herthr  . — «  My  soul's  far  betterpart. 
Cease  weeping,  nor  afflict  thy  tender  heart : 
For  what  thy  father  to  thy  mother  was. 
That  faith  to  thee,  that  solemn  vow  1  pass." 

Thus  Romulus  became  so  popular ; 
This  was  the  way  to  thrive  in  peace  and  war; 
To  pay  his  army,  and  fresh  whores  to  bring : 
Who  would  not  fight  for  such  a  gracious  king  ? 

Thus  love  in  theatres  did  first  improve; 
And  theatres  are  still  the  scenes  of  love : 
Nor  shun  the  chariot's  and  the  courser's  race; 
The  Circus  is  no  inconvenient  place. 
No  nerd  is  there  of  talking  on  the  hand ; 
Nor  nods,  nor  signs,  which  lovers  understand. 
But  boldly  next  the  fair  your  seat  provide, 
Close  as  you  can  to  hers,  and  side  by  side. 
Pleas'd  or  unpleas'd,  no  matter;  crowding  sit: 
For  so  the  laws  of  public  shows  permit. 
Then  find* occasion  to  begin  discourse; 
Inquire,  whose  chariot  this,  and  whose  that  horse  ? 
To  whatsoever  side  she  is  inclin'd. 
Suit  all  your  inclinations  to  her  mind ; 
Like  what  she  likes ;  firom  thence  your  court b^n; 
And  whom  she  favours,  wish  that  he  may  win. 
But  when  the  statues  of  the  deities. 
In  chariots  roll'd,  appear  before  the  prize; 
When  Venus  comes,  with  deep  devotion  rise. 
If  dust  be  on  her  lap,  or  grains  of  sand, 
Brush  both  away  unth  your  officious  hand. 
If  none  be  there,  yet  brush  that  nothing  thence; 
And  still  to  touch  her  lap  make  some  pretence. 
Touch  any  thing  of  hers ;  and  if  her  train 
Sweep  on  the  ground,  let  it  not  sweep  in  vain  ; 
But  gently  taHe  it  up,  and  wipe  it  clean  ^ 
And  while  you  wipe  it,  with  observing  eyes. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  see  her  naked  thighs ! 
Observe,  who  sits  behind  her ;  and  beware. 
Lest  his  encroaching  knee  should  press  the  fair. 
Light  service  takes  light  minds :  for  some  can  tell 
Of  favours  won,  by  layhig  cushions  well : 
By  fanning  faces  some  their  fortune  meet ; 
And  some  by  laying  footstools  for  their  feet. 
These  overtures  of  love  the  Circus  gives  j 
Nor  at  the  sword-play  less  the  lover  thrives  t 
For  there  the  son  of  V^nus  fights  his  prize  ; 
And  deepest  wounds  are  oft  recciv'd  from  eyc«. 
One,  while  the  crowd  their  acclamations  make. 
Or  while  he  bets,  and  puts  his  ring  to  stake. 
Is  struck  from  far,  and  feels  the  flying  dart; 
And  of  the  spectacle  is  made  a  part 

Caesar  would  represent  a  naval  fight. 
For  his  own  honour,  and  for  Rome's  delight. 
From  either  sea  the  youths  and  maidens  come  ; 
And  all  the  worM  was  then  contain'd  in  Rome. 
In  this  vast  concourse,  in  this  choice  of  game. 
What  Roman  heart  but  felt  a  foreign  flame  ? 
Once  more  our  prince  prepares  to  make  us  glad^ 
And  the  remainn^  east  to  ^me  will  add. 
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Rejoice,  ye  Roman  soldiers,  in  your  urn ; 
Your  ensigns  from  the  Parthians  shall  return ; 
And  the  slain  Crassi  shall  no  longer  mourn. 
A  youth  is  sent  those  trophies  to  demanci' ; 
And  bears  his  father^s  thunder  in  his  hand  : 
Doubt  not  th*  imperial  boy  in  wars  unseen ; 
I       In  childhood  all  of  Cesar's  race  are  men. 
Celestial  seeds  shoot  out  before  their  day. 
Prevent  their  years,  and  brook  no  dull  delay. 
Thus  infant  Hercules  the  snakes  did  press, 
And  in  his  cradle  did  his  sire  confess. 
Bacchus,  a  boy,  yet  like  a  hero  fought. 
And  early  spoils  from  conquer'd  India  brought. 
Thus  you  your  father's  troops  shall  lead  to  fight, 
And  thus  shall  ranquish  in  your  fathcr^s  right. 
These  rudiments  to  you  your  lineage  owe ; 
Bom  to  increase  your  titles,  as  you  grow. 
Brethren  you  had,  revenge  your  brethren  slain  j 
You  have  a  iather,  and  bis  rights  maintain. 
Arm'd  by  your  Country's  parent  and  your  own. 
Redeem  your  country,  and  restore  his  throne. 
Your  enemies  assert  an  impious  cause ; 
You  fight  both  for  divine  and  human  laws. 
Already  in  their  cause  they  are  o*ercome; 
Subicct  thi  in  too,  by  force  of  arms,  to  Rome. 
Great  father  Mars  with  greater  CsBsar  join. 
To  give  a  prosperous  omen  to  your  line : 
One  of  you  is,  and  one  shall  be  divine. 
1  prophesj^  you  shall,  you  shall  overcome : 
My  verse  sliall  bring  you  back  in  triumph  home. 
Speak  in  my  verse,  exhort  to  loud  alaFms : 
O  were  my  numbers  equal  to  your  arras ! 
Then  would  I  sing  the  Parthians  overthrow  j 
Their  shot  averse  sent  from  a  flying  bow : 
The  Parthians,  who  already  flying  fight. 
Already  give  an  omen  of  their  flight. 
O  when  will  come  the  day,  by  Heaven  designed, 
When  thou,  the  best  and  fjairest  of  mankind, 
Drawn  by  white  horses  sbalt  in  triumph  ride, 
With  conquered  slaves  attending  on  thy  side  j 
Slaves,  that  no  longer  can  be  safe  in  flight; 
O  glorious  object,  O  surprising  sight, 
O  day  of  public  joy ;  too  good  to  end  in  night ! 

On  such  a  day,  if  thou,  and,  next  to  thee, 
Some  beauty  sits,  the  spectacle  to  see : 
^     If  she  inquire  the  names  of  conquered  kings. 

Of  mountains,  rivers,  and  their  hidden  springs, 

Answer  to  all  thou  know*st ;  and,  if  need  be, 

Of  things  unknown  seem  to  speak  knowingly  : 

This  is  Euphrates,  crown*d  with  reeds ;  and  there 

Flows  the  swift  Tigris  with  his  sea-green  hair. 

Invent  new  names  of  things  unknown  before; 

Call  this  Armenia,  that  the  Caspian  shore ; 

Call  this  a  Mede,  and  that  a  Parthian  youth ; 

Talk  probably :  no  matter  for  the  truth. 

In  feasts,  as  at  our  shows,  new  means  abound ; 

More  pleasure  there,  than  that  of  wine,  is  found. 

The  Paphian  goddess  there  her  ambush  lays ; 

And  Love  betwixt  the  horns  of  Bacchus  plays; 

Desires  increase  at  every  swelling  draught; 

Brisk  vapours  add  new  vigour  to  the  thought. 

There  CupidTs  purple  wing^  no  flight  afford  ; 

But,  wet  with  wine,  he  flutters  on  the  board. 

He  shakes  his  pinions,  but  he  cannpt  move  ; 

Fix'd  he  remains,  and  turns  a  maudlin  love. 

Wine  warms  the  blood,  and  makes  t^e  spirits 
flow; 

Care  flies,  and  wrinkles  from  the  forehea4  gQ : 

Exalts  the  poor,  invigorate;  the  weak ; 

Giyes  mirth  and  laughter,  find  ft  rosy  cheek, 


Bold  truths  it  speaks ;  and  spoken,  dares  iMiataIni 
And  brings  our  old  simplicity  again. 
Love  sparkles  in  the  cup,  and  fills  it  higher: 
Wine  feeds  the  flames,  and  fuel  adds  to  fire. 
But  choose  no  mistress  in  thy  drunken  fit; 
Wine  gilds  too  much  their  beauties  and  their  wit 
Nor  trust  thy  judgment  when  the  tapers  dauoe; 
But  sober,  and  by  day,  thy  suit  advaace. 
By  day-light  Paris  judg'd  the  beauteous  three; 
And  for  the  fairest  did  the  prize  decree. 
Night  is  a  cheat,  and  all  deformities 
Are  hid  or  lessen'd  in  her  dark,  disguise. 
The  Sun's  fair  light  each  errour  will  confiess, 
lu  fioce,  in  shape,  in  jewels,  and  in  dress. 

Why  name  1  every  place  where  youths  abouDd? 
Tis  loss  of  time,  and  a  too  fruitful  ground. 
The  Baian  baths,  where  ships  at  anchor  ride. 
And  wholesome  streams  from  sulphur  foootaios 

glide; 
Where  wounded  youths  are  by  experience  taogbt, 
The  waters  are  less  healthful  than  they  tboogbt 
Or  Dian's  fane,  which  near  the  suburb  lies, 
Where  priests,  for  their  promotion,  fight  a  prize. 
That  maiden  goddess  is  Love's  mortal  foe. 
And  much  from  her  his  subjects  undergo. 

Thus  far  the  sportful  muse  with  myrtle  boand, 
Has  bung  where  lovely  lasses  may  be  found. 
Now  let  me  sing,  how  she  who  wounds  your  miod, 
With  art,  may  be  to  cure  your  wounds  iacliaU 
Young  nobles,  to  my  laws  attention  lend  : 
And  all  you  vulgar  of  my  school  attend. 

First  then  believe,  all  women  may  be  won; 
Attempt  with  confidence,  the  work  is  done. 
The  grasshopper  shall  first  forbear  to  sing 
In  summer  season,  or  the  birds  in  spring; 
Than  women  can  resist  your  fiattering  skill: 
Ev'n  she  will  yield,  who  swears  she  never  will. 
To  secret  pleasure  both  the  sexes  move ; 
But  women  most,  who  most  dissemble  love. 
Twere  best  for  us,  if  they  would  first  declare. 
Avow  their  passion,  and  submit  to  prayer. 
The  cow,  by  lowing,  tells  the  bull  her  flame: 
The  neighing  mare  invites  her  stallion  to  the  gane. 
Man  is  more  temperate  in  his  lust  than  they, 
A  nd,  more  than  women,  can  his  passion  sway. 
Biblis,  we  know,  did  first  her  love  declare, 
And  had  recourse  to  death  in  her  despair. 
Her  brother  she,  her  fiaither  Myrrha  sought. 
And  lov'd,  but  lov'd  not  as  a  daughter  ought 
Now  from  a  tree  she  stills  her  odorous  tears. 
Which  yet  the  name  of  her  who  shed  them  bean. 

In  Ida's  shady  vale  a  bull  ap pear*d. 
White  as  the  snow,  the  fairest  of  the  herd; 
A  beauty-spot  of  black  there  only  rose, 
Betwixt  his  equal  horns  and  ample  brows : 
The  love  and  wish  of  all  the  Cretan  cows. 
The  queen  beheld  him  as  bis  bead  be  reai'd; 
And  envy'd  every  leap  he  gave  the  herd. 
A  secret  fire  she  nourish'd  in  her  breast. 
And  hated  every  heifer  he  caress'd. 
A  story  known,  and  known  for  true,  I  tell ; 
Nor  Crete,  though  lying,  can  the  truth  conceal 
She  cut  him  grass  (so  much  can  Love  command  J 
She  strok'd,  she  fed  him  with  her  royal  hand : 
Was  pleas'd  in  pastures  with  the  herrl  to  roam; 
And  Minos  by  the  bull  m  as  overcome.       [bro««| 

Cease,  queen,  with  gems  t'  adorn  thy  beauteo^ 
The  monarch  of  thy  heart  no  jewel  knows. 
Nor  in  thy  glass  compose  thy  looks  and  eyes : 
Secure  froqi  9JI  ^y  cblunns  thy  lov^r  lies : 
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Yet  tnut  thy  mirrour,  vrhen  it  teOs  t|iee  true ; 
Tiloa  art  no  heifer  to  allare  his  view. 
Soon  vooldit  tbou  quit  thy  royal  diadem 
To  tby  foir  rifals,  to  be  horn'd  like  them. 
If  Minos  please,  no  lover  seek  to  find ; 
If  not,  at  least  seek  one  of  human  kind. 

Tbe  wretched  queen  the  Cretan  court  forsakes ; 
In  woods  ai|d  wilds  her  habitation  makes : 
She  curses  every  beauteous  cow  she  sees ; 
*'  Ab,  why  dost  thou  my  lord  and  master  please ! 
Aod  think'st,  ungrateful  creature  as  tbou  art, 
With  ftiskiog  aukwardly,  to  gain  his  heart!'' 
Sbe  said,  and  straight  commands,  with  frowning 
To  pat  her,  undeserving,  to  the  yoke;  [look, 

Or  feigns  some  holy  rites  of  sacrifice, 
Aod  sees  her  ri^aPs  death  with  joyfbl  eyes : 
Then,  when  the  bloody  priest  has  done  his  part, 
Pleas'd  in  her  band  she  holds  the  beating  heart ; 
Korfrom  a  scomfUl  taunt  can  scarce  refrain ; 
**  Go,  fool,  and  strive  to  please  my  love  again.** 

Now  she  would  be  Europa,  lo  now 
(One  bore  a  bull,  and  one  was  made  a  cow). 
Yet  she  at  laitt  her  brutal  bliss  obtain'd. 
And  in  a  wooden  cow  the  bull  sustained ; 
Fiird  with  his  sued,  accomplished  her  desire ; 
Tin  by  his  form  the  son'betray'd  the  sire. 

If  Atreus*  wife  to  incest  bad  not  run, 
(But,  ah,  how  bard  it  is  to  love  but  one !) 
His  coursers  Phoebos  had  not  driven  away* 
To  sbon  that  sight,  and  interrupt  the  day. 
Tby  daughter,  Nisas,  pull'd  thy  purple  hair. 
And  barking  sea-dogs  yet  her  bowels  tear. 
At  sea  and  land  Atrides  savM  his  life. 
Yet  fell  a  prey  to  his  adulterous  wife. 
Who  knows  not  what  revenge  Medea  sought, 
When  the  slain  offspring  bore  the  father's  fault  ? 
Thus  Phcenix  did  a  woman's  love  bewail ; 
And  thus  Hippolytns  by  Phaedra  fell. 
These  crimes  revengeful  matrons  did  commit : 
Hotter  their  hist,  and  sharper  is  their  wit. 
Doubt  not  from  them  an  easy  victory : 
Scarce  of  a  thousand  dames  will  one  deny. 
^  women  are  content  that  men  should  woo : 
Sbe  who  complains,  and  she  who  will  not  do. 
Rest  then  secure,  whate*er  thy  luck  may  prove. 
Not  to  be  bated  for  declaring  love. 
■And  yet  how  canst  thou  miss,  since  womankind 
Is  frail  and  vain,  and  still  to  change  inclin'd  ? 
OM  husbands  and  stale  gallants  they  despise  j 
And  more  another's,  than  their  own,  they  prize. 
A  larger  crop  adorns  our  neighbour's  field ; 
More  milk  his  kine  from  swelling  udders  yield. 

First  gain  the  maid :  by  lier  thou  shalt  be  sure 
A  free  access  and  easy  to  procure  : 
Wbo  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belong^ 
Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  liold  her  tongue. 
Bribe  her  with  g^fts,  with  promises,  and  prayers: 
For  her  good  word  goes  far  in  love  afhirs. 
The  time  and  fit  occasion  leave  to  her, 
^^n  ishe  most  apUy  can  thy  suit  prefeiv 
Tbe  time  for  maids  to  fire  their  lady^s  blood. 
Is,  when  tbey  find  her  in  a  merry  mood ; 
^^ben  all  things  at  her  wish  and  pleasure  move: 
Her  heart  is  open  then,  and  free  to  love. 
Then  ourth  and  wantonness  to  lust  betray, 
Aad^smooth  the  passage  to  the  lover's  way. 
Troy  stood  the  siege,  when  flll'd  with  anxious  care : 
Ooc  merry  fit  conclnded  all  the  war. 

If  seme  fair  rival  vex  her  jealous  mind, 
Oier  thy  seoioe  t0  cevfnge  in  kind. 


Instruct  the  damsel  while  she  combs  her  hair. 
To  raise  the  choler  of  that  injured  fair  j 
And,  sigliing,  make  her  mistress  understand. 
She  has  the  means  of  vengeance  in  her  hand : 
Then,  naming  thee,  tby  humble  suit  prefer; 
And  swear  thou  laoguishest  and  dy'st  for  her. 
Then  let  her  lose  no  time,  but  push  at  all : 
For  women  soon  are  rais'd,  and  soon  they  fail. 
Give  their  first  fury  leisure  to  relent. 
They  melt  like  ice,  and  suddenly  repent. 

T*  enjoy  the  maid,  will  that  thy  suit  advance ^ 
'Tis  a  hard  question,  and  a  doubtful  chance. 
One  maid,  corrupted,  bawds  the  better  for»t^ 
Another  for  herself  would  keep  the  sport. 
Thy  business  may  be  further»d  or  delay'd : 
But  by  my  counsel,  let  alone  tbe  maid : 
Ev'n  though  she  shonld  consent  to  do  the  feat; 
The  profit 's  little,  and  the  danger  great. 
1  will  not  lead  thee  through  a  rugged  road ; 
But  where  the  way  lies  open,  sate,  and  broad* 
Yet,  if  thou  find'st  her  very  much  tby  friend. 
And  her  good  fiace  her  diligence  commend  : 
Let  the  fair  mistress  have  thy  first  embrace. 
And  let  the  maid  come  after  in  her  place. 

But  this  1  will  advise,  and  mark  my  words  ^ 
For  tis  the  best  advi<;c  my  skill  afitbrds : 
If  needs  thou  with  the  damsel  wilt  begin, 
Before  th'  attempt  is  made,  make  sure  to  win: 
For  then  the  secret  better  will  be  kept; 
And  she  can  teU  no  tales  when  once  she's  dipt. 
'Tis  for  the  fowler's  interest  to  beware. 
The  bird  entangled  should  not  'scape  the  snare. 
The  fish,  once  prick'd,  avoids  the  bearded  hook. 
And  spoils  tbe  sport  of  all  the  neighbouring  broolc* 
But,  if  the  wench  be  thine,  she  makes  thy  way. 
And,  for  thy  sake,  her  mistress  will  betray ; 
Tell  all  she  knows,  and  all  she  hear:*  her  say. 
Keep  well  tbe  counsel  of  thy  faithful  spy  : 
So  shalt  thou  learn  whene'er  she  treads  awry. 

All  things  the  stations  of  their  seasons  keep  | 
And  certain  times  there  are  to  sow  and  reap. 
Ploughmen  and  sailors  for  the  season  stay. 
One  to  plough  land,  and  one  to  plough  the  sea; 
So  should  the  lover  wait  the  lucky  day. 
Then  stop  thy  suit,  it  hurts  not  thy  design  t 
But  think,  another  hour  she  may  be  thine. 
And  when  she  celebrates  her  birth  at  home. 
Or  when  she  views  the  public  shows  of  Rome^ 
Know,  all  tby  visits  then  are  troublesome. 
Defer  thy  work,  and  put  not  then  to  sea. 
For  that's  a  boding  and  a  stormy  day. 
Else  take  thy  time,  and,  when  thou  canst,  begins 
To  break  a  Jewish  sabbath,  think  no  sin : 
Nor  ev'n  on  superstitious  days  abstain ; 
Not  when  the  Romans  were  at  Allia^slain. 
Jll  omens  in  her  frowns  areMnderstood ; 
When  she 's  in  humour,  every  day  is  good. 
But  than  her  birth-day  seldom  comes  a  worse; 
When  bribes  and  presents  must  be  sent  of  course^ 
And  that's  a  bloody  day,  that  costs  thy  purse. 
Be  stanch ;  yet  pari^hnony  will  be  vain : 
The  craving  sex  will  still  the  lover  drain. 
No  hkill  can  shift  them  off,  nor  art  remove ; 
They  will  be  begging,  when  tbey  know  we  lovo^ 
Themerchant  comes  upon  th'  appointed  ilay. 
Who  shall  before  thy  face  his  wares  display. 
To  choose  for  her  she  craves  thy  kind  advice | 
Then  begs  again,  to  bargain  for  the  price : 
But  when  she  has  hc-r  purchase  in  her  eye. 
She  hugs  thee  oloie,  and  kitaea  thee  to  byj« 
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•*  Tis  what  I  want,  aud  tis  a  peu»orth  too ; 
In  many  years  I  will  not  trouble  you." 
If  you  complain  you  have  no  ready  coin  j 
Kg  matter,  'tis  but  writing  of  a  line, 
A  little  bill,  not  to  be  paid  at  sight ; 
Now  eurse  the  time  irhen  thou  wert  taught  to  write. 
She  keeps  her  birth-day ;  you  must  send  the  cheer; 
And  she  *il  be  bom  a  hundred  times  a  year.    ^ 
With  daily  lies  she  dribs  thee  into  cost ; 
That  car-ring  dropt  a  stone,  that  ring  is  lost. 
They  often  borrow  what  they  never  pay ; 
Whatever  you  lend  her,  think  it  thrown  away. 
Had  I  ten  mouths  and  tongues  to  tell  each  art. 
All  would  be  wearied  ere  I  told  a  part 

By  letters,  not  by  words,  thy  love  begin ; 
And  ford  the  dangerous  passage  with  thy  pen. 
If  to  her  heart  thou  aim'st  to  find  the  way, 
Extremely  flatter,  and  extremely  pray. 
Priam  by  prayers  did  Hector's  body  gain ; 
Nor  is  an  angry  god  invoked  in  vain. 
With  promised  gifts  her  easy  mind  bewitch ; 
For  ev'n  the  poor  in  promise  may  be  rich. 
Vain  bopt's  awhile  her  appetite  will  stay ; 
n'is  a  deceitful,  but  commodious  way. 
Who  gives  is  mad ;  but  make  her  still  believe 
'Twill  come,  and  that's  fhe  cheapest  way  to  give. 
Ev'n  barren  lands  fair  promises  afford ; 
But  the  loan  harvest  cheats  the  starving  lord. 
Buy  not  thy  first  enjoyment,  lest  it  prove 
Of  bad  example  to  thy  future  love : 
But  get  it  gratis ;  and  she  *11  give  thee  more. 
For  fear  of  losing  what  she  gave  before. 
The  losing  gamester  shakes  the  hex  in  vain. 
And  bleeds,  and  loses  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Write  then,  and  in  thy  letter,  as  I  said, 
Let  her  with  mighty  promises  be  fed. 
Cydippe  by  a  letter  was  betray'd. 
Writ  on  an  apple  to  th'  unwary  maid. 
She  read  herself  into  a  marriage-vow 
(And  every  cheat  in  love  the  gods  allow).^ 
Learn  eloquence,  ye  noble  youth  of  Rome  ; 
It  will  not  only  at  the  bar  o'ercome : 
Sweet  words  the  people  and  the  senate  move; 
But  the  chief  end  of  eloquence  is  love. 
But  in  thy  letter  hide  thy  moving  arts ; 
Afi*ect  not  to  be  thought  a  man  of  parts. 
None  but  vain  fools  to  simple  women  preach : 
A  learned  Mter  oft  has  mlude  a  breach. 
In  a  familiar  style  your  thoughts  convey, 
And  write  such  things  as  present  you  would  say ; 
Such  words  as  from  the  heart  may  seem  to  move : 
Tis  wit  enough,  to  make  her  think  you  love. 
If  scal'd  she  sends  it  back,  and  will  not  read. 
Yet  hope,  in  time,  the  business  may  succeed. 
In  time  the  steer  will  to  the  yoke  submit; 
In  time  the  restiil^  horse  will  bear  the  bit. 
Ev'n  the  hard  plough-share  use  will  wear  away; 
And  stubborn  steel  in  length  of  time  decay. 
Water  is  soft,  and  marble  hard ;  and  yet 
We  see  soft  water  through  hard  marble  eat. 
Though  late,  yet  Troy  at  length  in  flames  expir'd ; 
And  ten  years  more  Penelope  had  tir'd. 
Perhaps  thy  lines  unanswered  she  retain'd  ; 
No  matter ;  there's  a  point  already  gaiu'd  : 
For  she,  who  reads,  in  time  will  answer  too ; 
Things  must  be  left  by  just  degrees  to  grow. 
Perhaps  she  writes,  but  answers  with  disdain, 
And  sharply  bids  you  not  to  write  again : 
What  she  requires,  she  fears  you  should  accord ; 
The  jilt  would  nai  be  taken  at  her  word. 


Meantime,  |f  she  be  earned  in  ber  clkir, 
Approach,  but  do  not  seem  to  know  she's  there. 
Speak  softly  to  delude  the  standers-by  ; 
Or,  if  aloud,  then  speak  ambiguously. 
If  sauntering  in  the  portico  she  walk, 
Move  slowly  too ;  for  that's  a  time  for  talk : 
And  som^imes  follow,  sometimes  be  her  guide : 
But,  when  the  crowd  permits,  go  side  by  side. 
Nor  in  the  play-house  let  her  sit  alone : 
For  she  's  the  play-house  and  the  play  in  one. 
There  thou  may'st  ogle,  or  by  signs  advance 
Thy  suit,  and  seem  to  touch  her  hand  by  chaoce. 
Admire  the  dancer  who  her  liking  gains. 
And  pity  in  the  play  the  lover's  pains ; 
For  her  sweet  sake  the  loss  of  time  despise ; 
Sit  while  she  sits,  and  wlien  she  risea  rise. 
But  dress  not  like  a  fop,  nor  curi  your  hair. 
Nor  with  a  pumice  make  your  body  bare. 
Leave  those  effeminate  and  useless  toys 
To  eunuchs,  who  can  give  no  solid  joys. 
Neglect  becomes  a  man :  this  Theseus  found : 
Uncurl'd,  uncomb'd,the  nymph  bis  wishes  crownU 
The  rough  Hippolytus  was  Phedra's  care : 
And  Venus  thought  the  rude  Adonis  fiair. 
Be  not  too  finical ;  but  yet  be  clean : 
And  wear  well-fash ion'd  clothes,  like  other  men. 
Let  not  your  teeth  be  yellow,  or  be  fool ; 
Nor  in  wide  shoes  your  feet  too  loosely  rolL 
Of  a  black  muzzle, and  long  beard,  beware; 
Aud  let  a  skilful  barber  cut  your  hair. 
Your  qails  be  pick'd  from  filth,  and  even  par»d; 
Nor  let  your  nasty  nostrils  bud  with  beard. 
Cure  your  unsavory  breath,  gargle  your  throat ; 
And  free  your  armpits  from  the  ram  and  goat. 
Dress  toot,  in  short,  too  little  or  too  much ; 
And  be  not  wholly  French,  nor  wholly  Dutch. 

N«w  Bacchus  calls  me  to  his  jolly  rites : 
Who  would  not  follow,  when  a  god  invites  ? 
He  helps  the  poet,  and  his  pea  inspires. 
Kind  and  indulgent  to  his  former  fires. 

Pair  Ariadne  wander'd  on  the  shore. 
Forsaken  now ;  and  Theseus  lov*d  no  more : 
Loose  was  her  gown,  dishevell'd  was  her  hair ; 
Her  bosom  naked,  and  her  feet  were  bare : 
Exclaiming,  on  the  water's  brink  she  stood  ; 
Her  briny  tears  adgment  the  briny  flood. 
She  shriek'd,  and  wept,  and  both  became  her  facet 
No  posture  could  that  heavenly  form  disgrace. 
She  beat  her  breast:    **  The  traitor's  gone,"  said 

she; 
"  What  shall  become  of  poor  forsaken  me  ? 
What  shall  become"— >she  had  not  time  for  more. 
The  sounding  cymbals  rattled  on  the  shore.* 
She  swoons  for  fear,  she  £slls  upon  tlie  ground  ; 
No  vital  heat  was  in  her  body  found. 
The  Mimallonian  dames  about  her  stood ; 
Aud  scudding  Satyrs  ran  before  their  god. 
Silenus  on  his  ass  did  next  appear, 
And  held  upon  the  mane  (the  god  was  dear); 
The  drunken  sire  pursues,  the  dames  retire ; 
Sometimes  the  drunken  dames  pursue  the  druaken 
At  last  he  topples  over  on  the  plain ;  L'*'^ 

The  Satyrs  laugh,  and  bid  him  rise  again. 
And  now  the  god  of  wine  came  driving  on. 
High  on  his  chariot  by  swift  tigers  drawn. 
Her  colour,  voice,  and. sense,  forsook  the  fair; 
Thrice  did  her  trembling  feet  for  flight  prepare. 
And  thrice  affrighted  did  her  flight  foi^ear. 
She  shook,  like  leaves  of  com  when  tempests  blow. 
Or  slender  reeds  that  in  the  manbes  grow. 
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To  whom  tht  god  3  <^  Oompose  thy  fearful  mind ; 
Um» s  truer hosbaild  thou  shalt find.  ^ 
With  Heaven  1  will  endow  tbee,  and  thy  star 
Shall  with  propitious  light  be  seen  afar. 
And  guide  on  seas  the  doubtful  mariner.'* 
Me  said,  smd,  from  his  chariot  leaping  light, 
Lest  the  grim  tigen  should  the  nymph  affirtght. 
Hit  brawny  arms  around  her  waist  he  threw 
(For  gods,  wfaate'er  they  will,  with  ease  can  do) 
And  swiftly  bore  her  thence :  th*  attending  throng 
Shout  at  the  sight,  and  sing  the  nuptial  song. 
How  in  full  bowls  her  sorrow  she  may  steep : 
The  bridbgroom's  liquor  lays  the  bride  asleqp. 

But  tboB,  when  flowing  cups  in  triumph  ride. 
And  the  lor'd  n}rmph  is  seatod  by  thy  side ; 
Invoke  the  god,  and  all  the  mighty  powers. 
That  wine  majr  not  defraud  thy  genial  hours. 
Then  in  ambiguous  words  thy  suit  prefer. 
Which  she  may  know  were  all  addrest  to  her. 
In  liquid  puq>le  letters  write  her  name, 
Whieh  she  may  read,  and  reading  find  the  flame. 
Uten  Slay  your  eyes  confess  your  mutual  fires       < 
(For  eyes  have  tongues,  and  glances  tell  desires). 
Whene'er  she  drinks,  be  first  to  take  the  cup; 
And,  whf  re  she  laid  her  lips,  the  blessing  sup^ 
When  sbtf  to  carving  does  her  hand  advance. 
Put  oat  thy  own,  4iiid  touch  it  as  by  chance. 
Thy  s»Tic6  ev*a  her  husband  must  attend 
(A  husband  is  a  most  coavenieot  friend). 
Seat  t^  fool  cuckold  in  the  highest  place : 
And  with  thy  garland  his  dull  temples  grace. 
Whether  below  or  equal  in  degree. 
Let  hkn  be  lord  of  all  the  company. 
And  what  he  says,  be  seconded  by  tbee. 
Tis   common  to  deceive    through  friendship's 

name: 
Bat,  common  though  it  be,  'tis  stUl  to  blame : 
Thus  factors  frequently  their  trust  betray, 
Arid  to  themselves  their  masters'  gains  convey. 
Drink  to  a  certain  pitchy  and  then  give  o'er ; 
Thy  tongue  and  feet  may  stumble,  drinking  more. 
Of  dmnken  qnarrels  in  her  sight  beware ; 
Pot-valoor  only  servef  to  fri^t  the  fair. 
Euiytion  justly  fell,  by  wine  opprest. 
For  his  rude  riot  at  a  wedding-f^st. 
Sing,  if  you  have  a  voice ;  and  show  your  parts 
In  dancing,  if  endued  with  dancing  arts. 
Do  any  thing  within  your  power  to  please  ; 
Nay,  ev'n  afiect  a  seeming  drunkenness; 
Clip  every  word;  and  if  by  chance  you  speak 
Too  home,  or  if  too  broad  a  jest  you  breaks 
In  your  excuse  the  company  will  join,. 
Aodlay  the  fiuilt  upon  the  force  of  wine. 
True  drunkenness  is  subject  to  ofiiend ; 
Bat  when  'tis  leign'd  'tis  oft  a  lover's  friend. 
Toeo  safely  may  jrou  praise  her  beauteous  £ace. 
And  call  htm  happy,  who  is  in  her  grace. 
Her  husband  thinks  himself  the  man  design'd; 
Bat  corse  the  cuckold  in  your  secret  mind. 
When  all  are  risen,  and  prepare  to  go. 
Mix  with  the  croud,  and  tread  upon  her  toe. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  make  thy  court ; 
For  now:  she's  in  the  vein,  an^  fit  for  sport. 
I*y  bashfiilness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply. 
On  Fortune's  foretop  timely  fix  thy  hold  ; 
Now  speak  and  speed,  for  Venus  loves  the  bold. 
No  roles  of  rhetoric  here  I  need  afford : 
Only  begin,  and  trust  the  following  word  j 
It  will  be  witty  of  its  own  accord. 


Act  well  the  lover ;  let  thy  sjieec'h  abound 
In  dying  words,  that  represent  thy  wound : 
Distrust  not  her  bel:ef ;  she  will  be  mov'd  ; 
All  women  think  they  merit  to  be  lov'd. 

Sometimes  a  man  t>egins  to  love  in  jest, 
And,  after,  feels  the  torment  he  profest. 
For  your  own  sakes  be  pitiful,  ye  fair; 
For  a  feigoM  passion  may  a  true  prepare. 
By  flatteries;  we  prevail  on  womankind ; 
As  hollow  banks  by  streams  are  underminM. 
Tell  her,  her  face  is  fair,  her  eyes  are  sweet : 
Her  taper  fingers  praise,  and  little  feet 
Such  pmises  ev'n  the  chaste  are  pleas'd  to  hear  ^ 
Both  maids  and  matrons  hold  their  beauty  dear. 

Once  naked  Pallas  with  Jove's  queen  appear'd  ; 
And  still  they  grieve  that  Venus  was  preferr'd. 
Praise  the  proud  peacock,  and  he  spreads  his  train: 
Be  silent,  and  he  pulls  it  in  again. 
Pleas'd  is  the  courser  in  his  rapid  race; 
Applaud  his  running,  and  he  meuds  his  pace. 
But  largely  promise,  and  devoutly  sivear; 
And,  if  need  be,  call  every  god  to  hear. 
Jove  sits  above,  forgiving  with  a  smite 
The  perjuries  that  easy  maids  beguile. 
He  swore  to  Juno  by  the  Stygian  lake : 
Forsworn,  he  dares  not  an  example  make. 
Or  punish  falsehood  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
'Tis  for  our  interest  that  the  gods  should  be  { 
Let  us  believe  them :  I  believe,  they  see. 
And  both  reward  and  punish  equally. 
Not  that  they  live  above,  like  lajsy  drones. 
Or  kings  below,  supine  upon  their  thrones. 
Lead  then  your  lives  as  present  in  their  sight ; 
Be  just  in  dealings,  and  defend  the  right; 
By  fraud  betray  not,  nor  oppress  by  might. 
But  tis  a  venial  sin  to  cheat  the  feir ; 
All  men  have  liberty  of  conscience  there. 
On  cheating  nymphs  a  cheat  is  well  designed; 
'Tis  a  profane  and  a  deceitfid  kind. 

Tis  said,  that  iEgypt  for  nine  years  was  dry. 
Nor  Nile  did, floods,  nor  Heaven  did. rain  supply. 
A  foreigner  at  length  inform'd  the  king,       [bring. 
That  slaughter'd   guests  would  kindly  moisture 
The  king  reply 'd :  «  On  thee  the  lot  shall  faU  ; 
Be  thou,  my  guest,  the  sacrifice  for  all.'' 
Thus  Pbalaris  Perillus  taught  to  low. 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow^. 
A  rightful  doom,  the  laws  of  Nature  cry, 
Tis  the  artificers  of  dei|th  should  die. 
Thus  j ustly  women  suffer  by  deceit ; 
Their  practice  authorises  us  to  cheat. 
Beg  her,  with  tears,  thy  warm  desires  to  gprant ; 
For  tears  will  pierce  a  heart  o{  adamant. 
If  tears  will  not  be  squeez'd,  thenVub  your  eye. 
Or  'noin^  tbe  lids  and  seem  at  least  to  cry. 
Kiss,  if  you  can :  resistance  if  she  make. 
And  will  not  give  you  kisses,  let  her  take. 
"  Fy,  fy,  you  naughty  man !"  are  words  of  couite; 
She  struggles  but  to  be  subdued  by  force. 
Kiss  only  soft,  1  charge  you,  and  beware, 
With  your  hard  bristles  not  to  brush  the  feir. 
He  who  has  gaiu'd  a  Idss,  and  gains  no  more. 
Deserves  to  lose  the  bliss  he  got  before. 
If  once  she  kiss,  her  meani  ng  is  escprest ; 
There  wants  but  little  pushing  for  the  rest : 
Which  if  thou  dost  not  gain,  by  strength  or  art. 
The  name  of  clown  then  suits  with  thy  desert ; 
Tis  downright  dulness,  and  a  shamefiil  part. 
Perhfips,  she  calls  it  force ;  but,  if  she  'scape. 
She  will  not  thank  you  for  th*  omitted  rape. 
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The  MX  is  eonn'mg  to  conceal  their  fires ; 
They  would  be  forc*d  even  to  their  owu  desires. 
They  seem  t*  accuse  you,  with  a  downcast^sight ; 
But  in  their  souls  confess  you  did  them  right 
Who  might  be  forc'd,  and  yet  untooeh'd  depart, 
Thank  with  their  tonnes,  but  curse  you  with  their 
Fair  Phcebe  and  her  sister  did  prefer  [heart. 

To  their  dull  mates  the  nobler  ravisher. 
'  *  hat  Deidamio  did  in  days  of  yore, 
•fTje  tale  is  old,  but  worth  the  readiing  6*er. 
When  Venus  had  ibe  golden  apple  gained, 
And  the  just  judge  fair  Ilelen  had  obtained  i 
When  she  with  triumph  was  at  Troy  receir*d, 
The  Trojans  joy  fill,  while  the  Grecians  griev'd : 
TheyTow*d  revenge  of  violated  laws, 
And  Oreece  was  arming  in  the  cuckold*s  cause : 
Achilles,  by  his  mother  warned  from  war, 
Disguised  his  sex,  aud  lurk*d  among  the  fain 
What !  means  ^acid^  to  spin  and  sew  ? 
With  spe^r  and  sword  in  field  thy  valour  shew  | 
And,  leaving  this,  the  nobler  PaUa^know. 
Why  dost  thou  in  that  hand  the  distaff  wield, 
^  Which  is  more  worthy  to  sustain  the  shield  ? 
Or  with  that  other  draw  the  woolly  twine, 
The  same  the  Fates  for  Hector's  thread  assign  } 
Brandish  thy  falchion  in  thy  powerful  hand. 
Which  can  alone  the  ponderous  lance  command. 
In  the  same  room  by  chance  the  royal  maid 
Was  lodged,  and,  by  his  seeming  sex  betray*d. 
Close  to  her  side  the  youthful  hero  laid. 
I  know  not  how  his  courtship  he  began ; 
But,  to  her  eost  she  found  it  was  a  man. 
>TiH  thought  she  struggled ;  but  withal  *tis  thought. 
Her  wish  was  tu  be  oooquer'd,  when  she  fought. 
For  when,'<}isclos'd,  and  hastening  to  the  field, 
H   laid  hisdi&taff  down,  and  took  the  shield. 
With  tears  her  humble  suit  she  did  prefer. 
And  thought  to  stay  the  grateful  ravisher. 
She  sighs,  she  sobs,  she  begs  him  not  to  part: 
And  now  ^s  nature  what  before  vvas  art. 
She  strives  by  force  her  lover  to  detain. 
And  wishes  to  be  ravished  once  again. 
This  is  the  sex  ;  tliey  will  not  first  begin. 
But,  when  compelVd,  are  pleasM  to  suffer  sin. 
Is  there,  who  thinks  that  women  first  should  woo } 
hty  by  thy  self-conceit,  thou  foolish  beau. 
Begin,  and  save  their  modesty  the  shame ; 
>Tis  well  for  thee,  if  they  receive  thy  flame* 
>Tis  decent  for  a  man  to  speak  his  mind ; 
They  but  expect  th'  occasion  to  be  kind. 
Ask,  that  thou  may*st  enjoy ;  she  waits  ^r  this  ; 
And  on  thy  first  advance  depends  thy  bliss. 
£v*n  Jove  himself  was  forced  to  sue  for  love ; 
Kone  ofthe  nymphs  did  first  solicit  Jove. 
'But  if  you  find  your  prayers  increase  her  pride. 
Strike  sail  awhile,  and  wait  another  tide. 
They  fly  when  we  pursue ;  but  make  delay, 
And,  when  they  see  you  slacken,  they  will  stay. 
Sometimes  it  profits  to  conceal  your  end ; 
Name  not  yourself  her  lover,  but  her  friend. 
How  many  skittisli  girls  ^ave  thus  been  caught! 
He  prov*d  a  lover,  who  a  friend  was  thought 
Sailors  by  sun  and  wind  are  swarthy  made ; 
4  tann'd  complexion  best  beoomet  tb^  trade. 


Tis  a  disgrace  for  ploughmen  to  be  (air ; 
Bluff  cheeks  they  have,  and  weather-beaten  hair. 
Th'  ambitious  youth,  who  seeks  an  olive  crown, 
Is  sun-burnt  with  his  daily  toil,  and  brown. 
But  if  the  lover  hopes  to  be  in  grace. 
Wan  be  his  looks,  and  meagre  be  his  fiaoe. 
That  colour  from  the  fair  compassion  draws: 
She  thinks  you  sick,  and  thinks  herself  the  causes 
Orion  wandcr'd  in  the  woods  for  love : 
His  paleness  did  the  nymphs  to  pity  move; 
His  ghastly  visage  argu'd  hidden  love. 
Nor  hul  a  night-cap  in  full  health,  to  wear; 
Neglect  thy  dress,  and  discompose  thy  hair. 
All  things  are  decent,  that  in  love  avail : 
Read  long  by  night,  and  study  to  be  pale : 
Forsake  your  food,  refuse  your  needful  rest; 
Be  miserable,  that  you  may  be  blest. 

Shall  I  complain,  or  shall  1  warn  you  most  ? 
Faith,  truth,  and  friendship,  in  the  world  are  tost; 
A  little  and  an  empty  name  they  boast. 
Trust  not  thy  firiend,  much  less  thy  mistress  praise^ 
If  he  believe,  thou  may*st  a  rival  raiae. 
'Tis  true,  Patroclus,  by  no  hist  misled. 
Sought  not  to  stain  his  dear  companion's  bed. 
Nor  Pylades  Hermione  embrac*d ; 
£v*n  Phssdra  to  Pirithons  still  was  ehaste. 
But  hope  not  thou,  in  this  vile  age,  to  find 
Those  rarb  examples  of  a  fiuthftd  mind. 
The  sea  shall  sooner  with  sweet  honey  flow  ; 
Or  from  the  furzes  pears  and  apples  grow. 
We  sin  with  gust,  we  love  by  fraud  to  gain; 
And  find  a  pleasure  in  our  fellows  pain. 
From  ri  val  foes  you  may  the  fair  defend ; 
But,  would  you  ward  the  blow,  beware  your  firiend  i 
Beware  your  brother,  and  your  next  of  kin ; 
But  from  your  bosom-friend  your  cares  begin. 

Here  I  had  ended,  bht  experience  finds. 
That  sundry  women  are  of  sundry  minds  ; 
With  various  crotchets  filled,  and  hard  to  please: 
They  therefore  must  be  caught  by  various  wayi> 
AH  things  are  not  produced  in  any  soil ; 
This  ground  for  wine  is  proper,  that  for  oiL 
So  *tis  in  men,  but  iflore  in  womankind : 
DifYercnt  in  face,  in  manners,  and  in  mind  r 
But  wise  men  shift  their  sails  with  every  wind» 
As  changeful  Proteus  vary*d  oft  his  shape. 
And  did  in  sundry  forms  and  figures  'scape  ; 
A  running  stream,  a  standing  tree  became, 
A  roaring  lion,  or  k  bleating  lamb. 
Some  fish  with  harpoons,  some  with  darts  are 

struck. 
Some  drawn  with  net<<,some  bang  upon  the  hook  : 
So  turn  thyself;  and,  imitating  them, 
Try  several  tricks,  and  Change  thy  stratagem* 
One  rule  will  not  Jor  diflRerent  ages  hold ; 
The  jades  grow  cunning,  as  they  grow  more  okL 
Then  talk  not  bawdy  to  the  bash^l  maid ; 
Broad  words  will  make  her  innocence  afraid. 
Nor  to  an  ignorant  girl  of  learning  speak ; 
She  thinks  you  conjure,  when  you  talk  in  Greek* 
And  hence  tis  often  seen,  the  simple  shun 
The  leam*d,  and  into  vile  embraces  run. 

Part  of  my  task  is  done,  and  part  to  do: 
Bat  here  His  time  to  rest  mysdf  and  yoii. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

CbT3r8e8,  priest  of  Apollo,  bringg  presents  to  the 
GreciaQ  princes,  to  ransom  his  daughter  Chry- 
setf ,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  fleet  AgamemnoD, 
the  genera],  whose  captive  and  mistress  the 
young  lady  was,  refiises  to  deliver,  threatens  the 
venerable  old  man,  and  dismisses  him  with  con- 
tumely. The  priest  craves  vengeance  of  his 
god;  who  sendis  a  plague  among  the  Greeks: 
which  occasions  Achilles,  their  great  champion, 
to  summon  a  council  of  the  chief  officers :  he 
enconrages  Calchas,the  high  priest  and  prophet, 
to  teil  the  reason,  why  the  gods  were  so  much 
incensed  against  them.  Calchas  is  fearful  of 
provoking  Agamemnon,  till  Achilles  engages  to 
protect  him :  then,  emboldened  by  the  hero,  he 
aocnses  the*  general  as  the  cause  of  all,  by  de- 
taining the  fkir  captive,  and  reftising  the  pre- 
sents oflfered  for  her  ransom.  By  this  proceed- 
ing, Agamemnon  is  obliged,  against  his  will,  to 
restore  Cluyseis,  with  gifts,  that  he  might  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  Phcebus ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  to  revenge  himself  on  Achilles,  sends  to 
seize  his  slave  Briseis.  Achilles,  thus  affironted, 
complains  to  his  mother  Thetis ;  and  begs  her 
to  revenge  his  injury,  not  only  on  the  general, 
hot  on  all  the  army,  by  giving  victory  to  the 
Trepans,  till  the  ungratcflii  king  became  sensible 
of  his  injustice.  At  the  same  time,  he  retires 
from  the  camp  into  his  ships,  and  withdraws  his 
aid  from  bis  countrymen.  Thetis  prefers  her 
•00*8  petition  to  Jupiter,  who  grants  her  suit 
Juno  SQspects  her  errand,  and  quarrels  with  her 
hosband  for  his  grant;  till  Vulcan  reconciles 
bis  parents  with  a  t>owl  of  nectar,  and  sends 
them  peaceably  to  bed. 

'pHE  wrath  of  Peleus*  son,  O  Muse,  resound ; 

Whose  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found. 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Weie  sent,  in  early  youth,  to  shades  of  night : 
Tkcir  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made : 
So  was  tbe  sovereign  will  of  Jove  obey'd : 
ProQiitkat  in-omen*d  hour  when  strife  b^^n, 
£etwix|  Atridet'  greats^  and  Thetis'  gocUlike  son. 


What  pow^  provoVd,  and  fbr  what  cause  relate, 
Sow'd,  in  their  breasts,  the  seeds  of  stern  debate : 
Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  express'd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest. 
Against  the  king  of  men ;  who,  swoln  with  pride. 
Refused  his  presents,  and  his  prayers  deny'd. 
For  this  the  god  a  swift  conta^on  spread 
Amid  the  camp,  where  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 

For  venerable  Chryses  came  to  buy,      ^berty. 
With  gold  and  gifts  of  price,  his  deiughter's  li- 
Suppliant  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood  ;  ' 
Aw^l,  and  armM  with  ensigns  of  his  god  : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head ;  one  holy  hand 
Held  forth  his  laurel  crown,  and  one  his  sceptre 

of  command. 
His  suit  was  common ;  but  above  the  rest. 
To  both  the  brother-princes  thus  addressed : 

"  Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  aixl  ye  Grecian  powers, 
So  may  the  gods  who  dwell  in  heavenly  bowere 
Succeed  your  siege,  accord  the  vows  you  make. 
And  give  you  Troy's  imperial  town  to  take ; 
So,  by  their  happy  conduct,  may  you  come 
With  conquest  back  to  your  sweet  native  home  j 
As  you  receive  the  ransom  which  I  bring 
(Respecting  Jove,  and  the  &r-shooting  king). 
And  break  my  daughter's  bonds,  at  my  desire; 
And  glad  with  her  return  her  grieving  sire." 

With  shouts  of  loud  acclaim  the  Greeks  decree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  damsel  free. 
The  king  of  men  alone  with  fury  bum'd : 
And,  haughty,  these  opprobrious  words  returned : 
*•  Hence,  holy  dotard,  and  avoid  my  sight. 
Ere  evil  intercept  thy  tardy  flight : 
Nor  dare  to  tread  this  interdicted  strand,     ^ 
Lest  not  that  idle  sc  ptre  in  thy  hand,        [stand. 
Nor  thy  god's  tfrown,  my  vow'd  revenge  withw 
Hence,  on  thy  life :  the  captive  maid  is  mine  ; 
Whom  not  for  price  or  prayers  1  will  resign : 
Mine  she  shdl  be,  till  creeping  age  and  time 
Her  bloom  have  withered,  and  consum'd  her  prime. 
Till  then  my  royal  bed  she  shall  attend ; 
And,  having  first  adom'd  it,  late  ascend : 
This,  for  the  night ;  by  day,  the  web  and  loom. 
And  homely  household-task,  shall  be  her  doom. 
Far  from  thy  lov'd  embrace,  and  her  sweet  native 

home."  ' 

He  said ;  the  helpless  priest  rep1y*d  no  more. 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the  hoarse  resoundinif 
Silent  he  fled;  secure  at  length  he  stood,     [shore : 
Devoutly  curs'd  hislToes,  and  thus  invoked  his  god ; 

*'  O  source  of  sacred  light,  attend  my  prayer, 
Ood  witb  the  iiWer  bow  and  golden  hair; 
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Whom  Crysa»  Cilia,  Tenedos  obeys, 
And  whose  broad  eye  their  happy  soil  surveys ; 
It   Sinintheus,  I  have  pour'd  before  thy  shrine 
The  blood  of  uxen,  goats,  and  ruddy  wine. 
And  laixied  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 
Hear,  and 'my  just  revenge  propitious  aid. 
Pierce  the  proud  Greeks,  and  with  thy  shafts  attest 
How  much  thy  power  is  injur'd  in  thy  priest," 

He   pray*d,.  and   Phoebus,  bearing,  urg'd  his 
"With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympus^  height;  [flight, 
His  quiver  o'er  his  ample  shoulders  threw ; 
His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  rang'd  around       [flew. 
The  tents,  and.compass*d  the  devoted  ground.    " 
Then  with  6iU  tbrce  bis  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  samp- 

.ters  sent : 
Th'  essay  of  rage,  on  fttithfol  dogs  the  next ; 
And  last,  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fix'd. 
The  god  nine  days  the  Gi-eeks  at  rovers  killed. 
Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  wa^i  fiil'd ; 
The  tenth,  Achilles,  by  the  queen's  command. 
Who  bears  Heaven'i»  awful  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
A  council  summonM :  for  the  goddess  griev'd 
Her  favoured  host  should  perish  unreliev'd. 

The  kings  assembled,  soon  their  chief  enclose ; 
Then  from  his  scat  the  goddess-born  arose, 
And  tinxa  undaunted  spoke :  **  What  now  remains. 
But  that  once  more  we  tempt  the  watery  plains, 
And,  wandering  homeward,  seek  our  safety  hence. 
In  flight  at  least,  if  we  can  find  defence  ? 
Such  woes  at  once  encompass  us  about. 
The  plague  within  the  camp,  the  sword  without 
Consult,  O  king,  the  prophets  of  th»  event : 
And  whence  these  ills,  and  what  the  gods  intent, 
Let  them  by  dreams  explore;  for  dreams  from 

Jove  are  sent ' 
What  want  of  oflrer*d  victims,  what  offence 
In  fact  committed  could  the  Sun  incense. 
To  deal  bis  deadly  shafts  ?     What  may  remove 
Hi?  settled  hate,  and  reconcile  his  love  ? 
That  he  may  look  propitious  on  our  toils; 
And  hungry  graves  no  more  be  glutted  with  our 

spoils." 
Thus  to  the  king  of  men  the  hero  spoke. 
Then  Calchas  the  desir'd  occasion  took  : 
Calchas  the  sacred  seer,  who  had  in  view 
Things  present  and  the  past ;  and  things  to  come 

foreknew : 
Supreme  oC  augurs,  who,  by  Phosbus  taught, 
Th^  Grecian  powers  to  Troy's  destruction  brought. 
Skill'd  in  the  secret  causes  of  their  woes, 
l*he  reverend  priest  in  graceful  act  arose : 
And  thus  bespoke  Pelides :  "  Care  of  Jove, 
Favoured  of  all  th'  immortal  powers  above ; 
Wouldst  thou  the  seeds  deep-sown  of  mischief 
And  why  provok'd  Apollo  bends  his  bow  ?  [know, 
I^ight  first  thy  faith,  inviolably  true. 
To  save  me  from  those  ills,  that  may  ensue. 
For  1  shall  tell  ungrateful  truths  to  those 
Whose  boundless  powers  of  life  and  death  dispose. 
And  sovereigns,  ever  jealous  of  their  state, 
Forgive  not  those  whom  once  they  mark  for  hate ; 
Ev'n  though  th'  offence  they  seemingly  digest, 
Bevenge,  like  embers  rak'd,  within  their  breast. 
Bursts  ibrtb  in  fl^es ;  whose  unresisted  power 
Will  seize  th'  unwary  wretch,  and  soon  devour. 
Such,  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whoih  depends 
The  sum  of  thii|gs  ^  and  whom  my  tongue  of 

force  offends. 


Secure  me  then  from  his  foreseen  intent. 
That  what  his  wrath  may  doom,  thy  valour  may 
prevent** 

To  this  tht  stem  Achilles  made  reply : 
'*  Be  bold ;  and  on  my  plighted  faith  rely. 
To  speak  what  Phoebus  has  inspirM  thy  soul 
For  common  gjood :  and  speak  without  controL 
His  godhead  I  invoke,  by  him  I  swear. 
That  while  my  nostrils  draw  this  vital  air, 
None  shall  presume  to  violate  those  bands ; 
Or  touch  thy  person  with  unhallowed  hands: 
£v'n  not  the  king  of  men  that  all  commands.** 

At  this,  resuming  heart,  the  prophet  said : 
**  Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid. 
On  Greeks,  aecurs*d,  this  dire  contagion  bring. 
Or  call  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king ; 
But  he  the  tyrant,  whom  none  dares  resist, 
Affironts  the  godhead  in  his  injur'd  priest : 
He  keeps  the  damsel  captive  in  his  chain, 
And  presents  are  refused,  and  prayers  preferrt 

in  vain. 
For  this  th'  avei^ng  power  employs  his  darts, 
And  empties  all  his  quiver  in  our  hearts  j 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire. 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire : 
And  raflsom-free  restor'd  to  his  abode, 
With  sacrifice  to  reconcile  the  god : 
Then  he,  perhaps,  atoned  by  prayer,  may  ceoso 
His  vengeance  justly  vow'd,  and  giye  the  peace,** 

Thus  having  said,  he  sate :  thus  an8wer*d  theot 
Upstarting  from  his  th'rone,  the  king  of  men. 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd,  his  eyes  with  fire  ; 
Which,  rolling  round,  he  shot  in  sparkles  on  the  sire: 
"  Augur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Without  a  priestly  curse,  or  boding  sound  | 
For  not  one  btcss'd  e\'ent  foretold  to  me 
Pass'd  through  that  mouth,  or  pass*d  unwillingly. 
And  now  thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 
By  practice  harden*d  in  thy  slandering  trade. 
Obtending  Heaven,  for  whatever  ills  befal ; 
And  sputtering  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 
Now  Phcebue  is  provok'd,  his  rites  and  laws 
Are  in  his  priest  pr(^n>d,  and  1  the  cause : 
Since  I  detain  a  slave,  my  sovereign  prize ; 
And  sacred  gotd,  your  idol-god,  despise. 
I  love  her  well :.  and  well  her  merits  claim. 
To  stand  preferred  before  my  Grecian  dame : 
Not  Clytemnestraes  self  in  beauty's  bloom 
More  charmed,  or  better  ply'd  the  various  loom : 
Mine  is  the  maid ;  and  brought  in  happy  hoar. 
With  every  household-grace  adomHl,  to  bless  my 

nuptial  bower. 
Yet  shall  she  be  restored ;  since  public  good 
For  private  interest  ought  not  to  be  withstood. 
To  save  th'  effusion  of  my  people's  blood* 
But  right  requires,  if  1  resign  my  own, 
1  should  not  mffer  for  your  sakes  alone ; 
Akme  excluded  from  the  prize  I  gain'd. 
And  by  your  common  suffrage  have  obtain*d. 
The  slave  without  a  ransom  shall  be  sent : 
It  rests  for  you  to  make  th'  equivalent." 

To  this  the  fierce  Thessalian  prince  rep1y*d : 
**  O  first  in  power,  but  passing  all  in  prde. 
Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Wouldst  tliou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  thougii  largdy- 

soul'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before, 
And  with  their  loss  thy  sacrilege  restore  ? 
Whate'er  by  force  of  arms  the  soldier  got, 
Is  each  his  owfi,  by  dividend  of  lot :       ^ 
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Which  to  refume,  were  both  aqjust  and  base ; 
Not  to  be  borne  but  by  a  wrvUe  race. 
Bat  this  ve  can :  if  Saturn's  sod  bestows 
The  sick  of  Troy,  whicb  be  by  promise  owes  | 
Then  5ihall  the^  conquering  Giveks  tby  loss  restore, 
And  with  large  interest  make  th' advantage  roore.^ 

To  this  Atrides  answerHl :  **  Though  tby  boast 
Assomss  the  foremost  name  of  all  our  host. 
Pretend  not,  mighty  man,  that  what  is  mine, 
CoDtrol'd  by  thee,  1  tamely  should  resign. 
Shall  1  release  the  prize  I  gained  by  right. 
Id  takea  towns,  and  many  a  bloody  figh^ 
While  thou  detain'st  Briseis  in  thy  bands, 
By  priestly  glossing  on  the  god*8  commands  ? 
Resolve  on  this,  (a  short  aUemative) 
finit  mine,  or,  in  axchange,  another  give ; 
Ehe  1,  assure  thy  soul,  by  sovereign  right 
Will  seize  thy  captive  in  thy  own  despight 
Or  from  stoat  Ajax,  or  Ulysses,  bear 
What  other  prize  my  foncy  shall  prefer : 
Then  softly  morroor,  or  aloud  complain. 
Rage  ss  you  please,  you  shall  resist  in  vain. 
Bat  more  of  this,  in  proper  time  and  place  ; 
To  things  of  greater  moment  let  us  pass. 
A  ship  to  sail  the  sacred  seas  prepare ; 
Pmnd  in  her  trim :  and  put  on  board  the  fair. 
With  sacrifice  and  gifts,  and  all  the  pomp  of  prayer. 
The  crew  well  cboven,  the  command  shaU  be 
la  Ajax ;  or  if  other  I  decree, 
In  Crota's  king,  or  Ithacus,  or  if  I  please  in  thee : 
Most  fit  thyself  to  see  performed  th'  intent 
For  which  my  prisoner  from  my  sight  is  sent ; 
(Thanks  to  thy  pious  care)  that  Pfambus  may 
relent." 
At  this  Achillas  roU'd  his  furious  eyee, 
Fix*d  on  the  king  askant ;  and  thU9  replies : 
"  0,  impiKleBt,  EegardAil  of  thy  own. 
Whose  Uioiights  are  centered  on  thyself  alone, 
Adranc'd  to  sovereign  sway,  for  better  ends 
Than  thus  like  al^ect  slaves  to  treat  thy  friends. 
What  Oraek  is  he,  that,  urg^  by  thy  command. 
Against  the  Trogan  troops  will  Ijit  his  hand  ? 
Not  I :  nor  such  eaforc*d  respect  1  owe  ; 
Nor  PeitBamus  I  bate,  nor  Priam  is  my  ibe. 
What  wrong  from  Troy  remote  could  1  sustain. 
To  leave  my  fruitful  soil  and  happy  reign, 
lad  pkvac^  the  socges  of  the  stormy  main } 
Thee,  firontless  man,  we  followed  from  afar ; 
Thy  instmmeats  of  death,  and  tools  of  war. 
Thine  is  the  triumphs  ours  the  toil  alone : 
We  bear  thee  on  our  backs,  and  nouot  thee  on 

.  the  throne. 
For  thee  we  £ikll  in  fight ;  for  thee  redress 
Thy  baiBed  brother ;  not  the  wrongs  of  Greece 
And  now  thou  tbreaten'st  with  unjust  decree. 
To  ponish  thy  affronting  Heaven,  on  me. 
Tb seize  the  prize  which  1  so  dearly  bought; 
By  commoa  ooffrage  given,  confirmed  by  lot. 
Mean  match  to  thine:  for  still  above  the  rest 
Thy  book'd  rsipocious  hfimds  usurp  the  best. 
Though  mine  are  first  in  fight,  to  force  the  prey ; 
And  last  aastahi  the  lubeurs  of  the  day. 
Nor  gradge  I  tbee  the  much  the  Grecians  give ; 
^  ntmuriog  t^e  the  Utt!e  I  receive. 
Yet  ev'n  this  little,  thou,  who  wouldst  engrosa 
The  niraAe,  insatiate,  envy'st  as  thy  loss. 
Know,  then,  for  Phthia  fix*d  is  my  return : 
Better  at  bslme  my  ill-paid  pains  to  mourn, 
Xhn  froiD  mk  eq^  bm  svatain  the  public 
afiora." 


The  king,  whose  browf  with  ahininf  gold  were 
bound,  [compassed  round. 

Who  saw  his  throne  with  scepter'd   slaves  ea«- 
Thus  answered  stem :  *<  Go,  at  thy  pleasure,  go : 
We  need  not  such  a  firiepd,  nor  fear  we  such  a  lot. 
There  will  not  want  to  follow  me  in  fight  t 
Jove  will  assist,  and  Jove  assert  my  right. 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings  (his  care  below) 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  ray  ibe. 
Debates,  dissensions,  uproars,  are  thy  joy  | 
Provok'd  without  offence,  and  practised  to  deatroyw 
Strength  is  of  brutes,  and  not  thy  boast  alone ; 
At  least  tis  lent  from  Heaven ;  and  not  thy  own. 
Fly  then,  ill-mapner'd,  to  thy  native  laad. 
And  there  thy  ant-born  myrmidons  oommaad. 
But  mark  this  meaace ;  since  I  must  resign 
My  black-ey*d  maid,  to  please  the  powers  divine  s 
(A  weil-iigg'd  vessel  in  the  port  attends^ 
Manned  at  my  chai*ge,  commanded  by  ay  firiends,) 
The  ship  shall  waft  her  to  her  wished  abode,    f  god. 
Full  fraught  with  holy  bribes  to  the  lar-shootiog 
This  thus  dispatched,  1  owe  myself  the  can?. 
My  fame  and  iajuiM  honour  to  repair: 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despight^ 
This  band  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right 
Briseis  shall  be  mine,  and  thou  sktUt  see, 
What  odds  of  awful  power  1  have  oa  thee  e 
That  others  at  thy  cost  may  learn  the  difference 
ofdeif«e.» 

At  this  th'  impatient  hero  aomrly  tmlFd : 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boiN. 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway. 
Stood,  for  a  while,  sutyetided  ia  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason,  and  his  nge  uatara^ ; 
One  whisp^r*d  soft,  and  one  aloud  redaim'd^ 
That  only  counselM  to  the  saler  side ; 
This  to  the  sword,  his  ready  hand  apply'd. 
Unpunished  to  support  th*  affront  was  hasd: 
Nor  easy  was  th>  attempt  to  force  the  gua«L 
But  soon  the  thint  of  vengeance  AHd  his  blood ; 
Half  shone  his  lalchion,  and  half    aheath'd  it 
stood. 

In  that  nice  nomeat,  PaHaa,  from  above, 
CoDunissionM  by  th'  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift  (the  white»aim^  fueea  waaloath 
The  fight  should  follow ;  for  she  fawowr^d  both): 
Just  as  ia  act  he  stood,  in  Glo«ids  eBsbrin*d, 
Her  hand  she  fastenM  on  his  hair  behind : 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curls  the  dia# ; 
To  him,  and  huo  alone,  confossed  in  view. 
Tam'd  by  superior  force,  he  tmra'd  his  efea 
Asrhast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise : 
But  by  her  sparkHag  eyes,  aad  ardent  look. 
The  virgin-warrior  known,  ^  thus  bespoke  t 

"  Comest  thou.  Celestial,  to  behold  my  wrongs  > 
To  view  the  Tengeance  which  to  crimes  belonfH  }** 

Thus  he.    The  blue-ey'd  goddess  thaa  ntjoinki :' 
"  I  come  to  calm  thy  turbulence  of  mind. 
If  Reason  will  resume  her  severeiga  sway. 
And,  sent  byJunQ,  her  coumaodit  obey. 
Equal  she  loves  yoa  both,  and  I  protect : 
Theu  give  thy  guardian  gods  their  due  respect; 
And  cease  contention;  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits :  bat  ttie  sword  forbear. 
An  hour  unbopM  already  wings  her  way, 
When  he  his  dire  affront  shall  ilearly  pay : 
When  the  proud  king  shall  sue,  with  treble  gain. 
To  quit  thy  ioss,  and  oeoqaer  thy  disdain. 
But  thea,  sei^are  of  my  unfiling  woid, 
Compose  thy  swcUmg  ^ool,  «^  abtakhtbe  ovord.* 
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Tfoe  ^obth  tliiu  aniwei^d  mild :  *<  Mtpickms 
maid, 
Heftveo's  will  be  mine,  and  your  commands  obeyed. 
The  gods  are  juBt,  and  when,  pubduing  sense, 
f       We  serve  their  powers,  provide  the  recompense.** 
He  said ;  with  surly  faith  believ'd  her  word, 
And  in  the  sheath,  reluctant,  p1ung*d  the  sword. 
Her  message  done,  she  mounts  the  blessed  abodes, 
And  mixM  among  the  senate  of  the  gods. 

AI  her  departure  his  disdain  retum'd  • 
The  fire  she  fann'd,  with  greater  fury  bum'd ; 
Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  a  vent : 
**  Dastard,  and  drunkard,  mean  and  insolent : 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fig^t ; 
When  didst  thou  thrust  amid  the  mingled  prease. 
Content  to  bid  the  war  aloof  in  peace  ? 
Arms  are  the  trade  of  each  plebeian  soul ; 
^Tis  death  to  fight  ^  but  kingly  to  control. 
Lord-like  at  ease»  with  arbitrary  power. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 
These,  ti^tor,  are  thy  talents ;  safer  for 
Thau  to  contend  in  fields,  and  toils  of  war. 
Nor  couldst  thou  thus  han^e  dar'd  the  common  hate. 
Were  not  their  souls  as  abject  as  their  state. 
But,  by  this  sceptre,  solenmly  1  swear, 
(Which  never  more  green  leaf  or  growing  branch 

shall  bear, 
Tom  from  the  tree,  and  given  by  Jove  to  those 
Who  laws  dispense,  and  mighty  wrongs  oppose) 
That  when  the  Grecians  want  my  wonted  aid. 
No  gift  Shall  bribe  it,  and  no  prayer  persuade. 
When  Hector  comes,  the  homicide,  to  wield 
His  conquering  arms,  with  corps  to  strow  the  field. 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  pridQ;  and  late  confess 
My  wrong  repented,  when  tis  past  redress." 
He  said :  and  with  disdain,  in  open  view. 
Against  the  ground  his  golden  sceptre  threw ; 
Then  sate :  with  boiling  rage  Atrides  bum'd. 
And  foam  betwixt  his  gnashing  grinders  chum*d. 

Bat  from  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose. 
With  reasoning  mild,  their  madness  to  compose : 
Words^jiweet  as  honey,  from  his  month  distUl'd; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfilled ; 
Alid  now  b^ian  the  third ;  unbroken  yet : 
Once  fun'd  for  courage ;  still  in  council  great. 

**  What  worse,"  be  said,  «*  can  Argos  undergo, 
What  can  more  gratify  the  Phrygian  foe. 
Than  these  distempered  heats  ?  If  both  the  lights 
Of  Greece  their  private  interest  disunites ! 
Believe  a  friend,  with  thrice  your  years  increased, 
And  let  these  youthful  passions  be  repressed : 
1  flourished  long  before  your  birth  ;  and  then 
Liv'd  equal  with  a  race  of  braver  men 
Than  these  dim  eyes  shall  e*er  behold  again. 
C^neus  and  Dryas,  and,  excelling  them, 
Great  Theseus,  and  the  force  of  greater  Poljrpheme. 
With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war. 
Their  dangers  to  divide,  their  £une  to  share. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisUng  hands. 
When  salvage  beasts,  and  men's  more  salvage 

bands. 
Their  virtuous  toil  subda*d :  yet  those  I  swayM, 
With  powerful  speech :  1  spoke,  and  they  obeyed. 
If  such  as  those  my  counsels  couki  reclaim. 
Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  expcricnc'd  age. 
Thou^  king  of  men,  stretch  not  thy  sovereign  sway 
Beyond  the  bMDds  free  subjects  can  obey : ' 


But  let  Pelides  in  his  prize  rejoice, 
Achieved  in  arms,  allow*d  by  public  voice. 
Nor  thou,  brave  champion,  with  bis  power  contesd, 
Before  whose  throne,  ev*n  kings  their  lower'd 

sceptres  bend. 
The  head  of  action  he,  and  fhou  the  hand. 
Matchless  thy  foroe ;  but  mightier  his  coromsnd. 
Thou  first,  O  king,  release  the  rights  of  sway ; 
Power,  self-restrain'd,  the  people  best  obe}\ 
Sanctions  of  law  from  thee  derive  their  source; 
Command  thjraelf,  whom  no  commands  caa  force. 
The  son  oi"  Thetis,  rampire  of  otir  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep ;  nor  shall  my  prsyen  be 
lost" 

Thus  Nestor  said,  and  ceas*d :  Atrides  broke 
His  silence  next ;  but  pondered  ere  he  spoke. 
"  Wise  are  thy  words,  and  glad  I  would  obey. 
But  this  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway. 
Controling  kings,  and  trampling  on  our  state, 
His  will  is  law ;  and  what  he  wills  is  fate,      [style 
The  gods  have  g^ven  him  strength :  but  whence  tbt 
Of  lawless  power  assum'd,  or  licence  to  revile  ?* 

AchiUes  cut  him  short ;  and  thus  repl]r*d : 
*'  My  worth,  alk>w*d  in  words,  is  inefiectdenyU 
For  who  but  a  poltron,  possess*d  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear  ? 
Conmiand  thy  slaves  :  my  freeborn  soul  disdains 
A  tyrant's  curb ;  and  restifT  breaks  the  reins. 
Take  this  along;  that  no  dispute  dukll  rise 
(Though  mine  the  woman)  for  my  ravishHl  prite: 
But  she  excepted,  as  unworthy  strife. 
Dare  not,  I  charge  thee  dare  not,  on  thy  life. 
Touch  aught  of  mine  beside,  by  lot  my  due. 
But  stand  aloof,  and  think  profone  to  view : 
This  falchion,  else,  not  hitherto  withstood. 
These  hostile  fields  shall  fetten  with  thy  blood." 

He  said ;  and  rose  the  first :  the  council  broke; 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke. 

The  royal  youth  retir*d,  on  vengeance  best, 
Patroclus  followed  silent  to  his  tent. 

Meantime,  the  king  with  gifts  a  veaad  stores; 
Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chosen  oars : 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god. 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  be  stowM : 
Chryseis  last  was  set  on  board ;  whose  hand 
Ulysses  took,  intrusted  with  command : 
They  plow  the  liquid  seas,  and  leave  the  tessea- 
in^  land. 

Atrides  then,  his  outward  zeal  to  boast, 
Bade  purify  the  sin-polluted  host 
With  perfect  hecatombs  the  god  they  gracM  3 
Whose  ofier'd  entrails  in  the  main  were  cast» 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie ; 
A  nd  douds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky.      . 
Theso  pomps  the  royal  hypocrite  destgnM 
For  show ;  but  harbour*d  vengeance  in  his  miod : 
Till  holy  Malice,  longing  for  a  Tent, 
At  length  disoover'd  his  conceaPd  intent 
Talthybius,  and  Eury  bates  the  just. 
Heralds  of  arms,  and  ministers  of  trust,       [vsy : 
He  calPd,  and  thus  bespoke :  «  Haste  hence  yo«r 
And  from  the  goddess4>om  demand  his  prey. 
If  yieMed,  bring  the  captive :  if  deny'd. 
The  king  (so  tell  him)  shall  chastise  his  pride : 
And  with  arm'd  multitudes  in  person  come. 
To  vindicate  his  power,  and  justify  his  doom." 

This  hard  command  unwilling  they  obey, 
And  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  thdr  way, 
Wbere.quarter*d  in  their  camp,  tba-flerce  Tbssia* 
lians  lay. 
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Their  sdrereign  seated  on  his  chkir,  they  find  -, 
UU  pensiye  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclined, 
Afld  anxious  thoughts  rcTcdving  in  his  mind. 
With  gioomy  looks  be  saw  them  entering  in 
Withoot  salute :  nor  durst  they  first  begin, 
Fearfiil  of  rash  offence  and  death  foreseen. 
He  MOD,  the  cause  divining,  cleared  his  brow ; 
And  thus  did  liberty  of  speech  allow. 

^  Interpreters  of  gods  and  men,  be  bold  2 
Awfid  your  character,  and  uncontrol'd, 
Howe'er  unpleasini?  be  the  news  yon  bring, 
I  Maine  not  you,  Imt  your  imperious  king. 
Yoo  come,  1  know,  my  captive  to  demand ; 
Patroclus,  give  her  to  the  herald's  hand. 
But  you,  authentic  witnesses  1  bring. 
Before  the  gods,  and  your  ungrateful  king, 
Of  this  my  manifest:  that  never  more 
Tiiis  band  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore  i 
No,  let  the  Grecian  powers,  oppressed  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  in  their  tyrant's  sight. 
BUod  of  the  future,  and  by  rage  misled. 
He  pulls  his  crimes  upon  his  people's  head  : 
Forc'd  from  tbe  field  in  trenches  to  contenct. 
And  his  insulted  camp  from  foes  defend.** 
He  said ;  and  soon  obeying  his  intent, 
Fatrochis  brought  Briseis  from  her  tent; 
Then  to  th'  intnistod  messengers  resigned: 
She  wept,  and  ofken  cast  her  eyes  behind : 
Forc'd  firom  the  man  she  ]ov*d :  they  led  her  thence, 
Along  the  shore,  a  prisoner  to  their  pfinCe. 

Sole  on  the  barren  sands  the  snaring  chief 
Roar'd  out  for  anguish,  and  indolg'd  his  griefl 
Cast  on  his  kindred  seas  a  stormy  look. 
And  hit  upbraided  mother  thus  bespoke : 
"  Unhappy  parent  of  a  sbort-liv'd  son, 
Soce  Jove  in  pity  by  thy  prayers  was  won 
To  grace  my  small  remains  of  breath  with  fame. 
Why  loads  he  this  imbitter'd  life  with  shame  ? 
Siriferiiig  his  king  of  men  to  force  my  slave. 
Whom,  well  deserved  in  war,  the  Grecians  gave.*' 

Set  by  oM  Ocean'tf  side  the  goddess  heard ; 
Then  from  the  sacred  deep  her  head  she  rear*d : 
Rose  like  a  morning-mist ;  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  ber  plaintive  son : 
*  Why  cries  my  Care,  and  why  eoncealK  his  smart  ? 
let  thy  afflicted  parent  share  her  part** 

Then,  sighing  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast. 
To  the  sea-goddess   thus  the  goddesa^bom  ad- 
dressed: 
*'  Thou  know'st  my  pain,  which  telling  but  rticals: 
By  force  of  arms  we  raz'd  the  Theban  walls  ; 
The  ransack'd  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoilf ; 
Eqoal  we  shar'd  them ;  but  before  the  rest, 
The  proud  Prerogative  had  seiz'd  the  best. 
Chtyieis  was  the  greedy  tyrant's  prize, 
Chryscis  rosy-chedi'd,  with  channing  eyea. 
Her  sire,  ApoUo^s  priest,  arriv'd  to  buy. 
With  proffier'd  gifts  of  price,  his  daughter's  liberty. 
SQpplknt  before  the  Grecian  chiefs  he  stood, 
Avfol,  and  arm'd  with  ensigns  of  his  god : 
Bare  was  his  hoary  head,  one  hc^y  hamd 
Hdf  forth  feds  laurel-crown,  and  one,  Int  sceptre 

of  command. 
His  toit  was  consmon,  but  above  the  rest 
To  both  the  brother-prinoes  was  addiess'd. 
With  sbonta  of  load  acclaim  the  Greeks  agree 
To  take  the  gifts,  to  set  the  prisoner  free. 
Not  10  the  tjriaiit,  who  with  soora  the  priest 
S«oei?^tad  wttb  oppsobrioot  wovdf  dioiust'd. 


The  good  oki  man,  forlorn  of  human  aid, 
For  vengeance  to  his  heavenly  patron  prajr'd : 
The  godhead  gave  a  ikvoufable  ear. 
And  granted  all  to  him  he  held  so  dear; 
In  an  ill  hour  his  piercing  shafts  he  sped ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  of  slaughtered  Greeks  lay 
dead, 

rhile  round  the  camp  he  rang'd :  at  length  arota 
seer  who  well  divin'd ;  and  durst  disclose 
The  source  of  all  our  ills :  I  took  the  word| 
And  urg'd  the  sacred  slave  to  be  restor'd, 
The  god  Appeas'd :  the  swelling  monarch  stoim'd  | 
And  then  the  vengeance  vow'd,  he  since  perform'd  i 
The  Greeks,  'tis  true,  their  ruin  to  prevent. 
Have  to  the  royal  priest  his  daughter  sent ; 
But  from  their  haughty  king  his  heralds  came. 
And  seiz'd,  by  his  commaud,  my  captive  dame^ 
By  oonmion  sufirafe  given ;  butj  thou,  be  won. 
If  in  thy  power,  t»  avenge  thy  iiyur'd  son : 
Ascend  the  skies ;  and  supplicatiug  move 
Thy  just  complaints,  to  cloud-compelling  JoTa» 
If  tbou  by  either  word  or  deed  bast  wrought 
A  kind  remembiance  in  his  grateful  thought. 
Urge  him  by  that :  for  often  hast  thou  said 
Thy  power  was  once  not  useless  in  his  aid. 
When  he,  who  high  above  the  highest  reigns, 
Surpriz'd  by  traitor  gods,  was  bound  in  ciiaias. 
When  Juno,  Pallas,  with  ambition  fir*d, 
And  his  blue  brother  of  the  seas  consplr'd. 
Thou  freed'st  the  sovereign  firom  unworthy  bands. 
Thou  brought'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  bands, 
(So  catl'd  in  Heaven,  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  JEgeou  know : 
Twice  stronger  than  his  sure,  who  sat  above 
Assessor  to  the  throne  of  thundering  Jove.) 
Tbe  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew. 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplish'd  crime  pursue. 
That  action  to  his  gratefiU  mind  rebal ; 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  at  his  footstool  fall  > 
That  now,  if  ever,  be  will  aid  our  fues  ; 
Let  Troy's  triumphant  troops  the  camp  encloa : 
Ours  beaten  to  the  shore,  the  siege  fonake ; 
And  what  their  king  deserves,  with  him  partake* 
That  the  proad  tyrant,  at  his  proper  cost» 
May  learn  the  value  of  the  maa  he  lost" 

Tawhom  the  mother-goddess  thus  reply'd, 
Sigh^  ere  she  spoke,and  while  she  spoke  she  ccy 'd  \ 
"  Ah,  wretched  me !  by  Fates  averse,  decreed, 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed4 
Did  envious  Heaven  not  otherwise  ordain, 
Safie  in  thy  hollow  ships  thou  shouldst  remain  ^^ 
Nor  ever  tempt  the  fatal  field  again. 
But  now  thy  planet  sheds  his  poisonous  rays. 
And  short,  and  full  of  sorrow  are  thy  days. 
For  what  remains,  to  Heaven  I  will  ascend. 
And  at  the  Thunderer's  throne  thy  suit  commend. 
Till  then,  secure  in  ships,  abstain  from  fight; 
Indulge  thy  grief  in  tears,  and  vent  thy  spight.. 
For  yesterday  the  court  of  Hetfven  with  Jove 
Remov'd :  'tis  dead  vacation  now  above. 
Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep. 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Etbiops  in  the  deep. 
Retum'd  from  thence,  to  Heaven  my  flight  I  take. 
Knock  at  the  brazen  gates,  and  Providooce  awake. 
Embrace  his  knees,  and  suppliant  to  the  vire. 
Doubt  not  I  will  obtain  the  grant  of  thy  desire.** 

She  said :  and  parting  left  him  on  the  plaee,^ 
Swdn  with  disdain,  resenting  his  disgraoe  3 
Revaageful  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind» 
Ue  wei^for  anger,  luod  f^r  Wt«  h^  pin'fk 
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Meantime  vitfa  prosperous  gales  Ulysses  brou^t 
The  slaye,  and  ship  with  sacrifices  fhiught, 
To  Chiysa's  port :  where  entering  with  the  tide 
He  dropped  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  ply'd. 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast. 
His  vessel  moor^ ;  and  made  with  haulsers  fttst. 
Descending  on  the  plain,  ashore  they  bring 
The  hecatomb  to  please  the  shooter  king. 
The  dame  before  an  altar's  holy  fire 
Ulysses  led ;  and  thus  bespoke  her  sire : 

**  Reverenc»d  be  thou,  and  be  thy  god  ador*d : 
The  king  of  men  thy  daughter  has  restorM ; 
And  sent  by  me  with  presents  and  with  prayer ; 
He  recominends  him  to  thy  pious  care. 
That  Phoebus  at  thy  suit  his  wrath  may  cease, 
And  give  the  penitent  offenders" peace." 

He  said,  and  gave  her  to  her  fother's  hands, 
Who  glad  received  her,  free  from  servile  bands. 
This  done,  in  order  they,  with  sober  grace. 
Their  gifts  aronnd  the  well-built  altar  place. 
Then  waskM,  and  took  the  cakes ;  while  Chryses 

stood 
With  hands  upheld,  and  thus  invoked  his  god  : 
^*  God  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  eyes  survey 
The  sacred  Cilia,  thou  whose  awfiil  sway 
Chrysa  the  bless'd,  and  Tenedos  obey : 
Now  bear,  as  thou  before  my  prayer  hast  heard, 
Against  the  Grecians  and  their  prinoe  preferr'd : 
Once  thou  hast  honour^  j  honour  once  again 
Thy  priest ;  nor  let  his  second  vows  be  vain. 
But  from  th*  afflicted  host  and  humbled  prince 
Avert  thy  wrath,  and  cease  thy  pestilence.** 
Apollo  heard,  and,  conquering  his  disdain, 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  resphr'd  again. 

Now  when  the  soleq^  rites  of  prayer  were  past, 
Their  salted  cakes  on  crackling  flames  they  cast. 
Then,  turning  back,  the  sacrifice  they  sped : 
llie  fiitted  oxen  slew,  and  flea'd  the  dead. 
Chopped  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  pre- 

par'd 
T*  ivfotve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lord. 
Sweet4>reads  and  coUops  were  with  skewers  prickM 
About  the  sides ;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd. 
The  prieft  with  holy  bands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven'  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  Wme. 
The  3routh  approached  the  fire,  and  as  it  buni*d. 
On   ^e  sharp  broacbers  rank'd,  the  roast  they 

tufnVl; 
These  momels  stayed  their  stomachs;  then  the  rest 
They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feast ; 
Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  tbey  appease 
With  savory  meat,  and  set  their  minds  at  ease. 

Now  when  the  rage  of  eating  was  repelled. 
The  boys  with  generous  wine  the  goblets  filPd. 
The  first  libations  to  the  gods  they  pour : 
And  then  with  songs  indulge  the  genial  hour. 
Holy  d«baucfa !  Till  day  to  niglA  they  bring. 
With  hymns  and  pagans  to  the  bowyerking. 
At  sun-set  to  their  ship  they  make  return. 
And  snore  secure  on  decks,  tiU  rosy  mom. 
The  skies  with  dawning  day  were  purpled  o'er ; 
Awak'd,  with  labouring  oars  they  leave  the  shore : 
The  power  appeas'd,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail. 
The  bellying  canvass  strutted  with  the  gale ; 
The  waves  indignant  roar  with  suriy  pride. 
And  press  against  the  sides,  and,  beaten  off,  divide. 
They  eutthe  foamy  way,  witti  force  impellM 
Superior,  till  the  Trojan  port  they  held : 
Then  hauling  On  the  strand  their  galley  moor, 
And  pitch  ^heir  tents  aleag  the  crooked  (dioite. 


Meantime  the  goddess-bom  in  secret  pin*d ; 
Nor  visited  the  camp,  nor  in  the  council  join*d. 
But,  keeping  dose,  his  gnawing  heart  be  fed 
With  hopes  of  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head : 
And  wish'd  for  bloody  wars  and  mortal  woonds. 
And  of  the  Greeks  oppressed  in  fight  to  hear  the 
dying  sounds.  [race^ 

Now,  when  twelve  days  Complete  had  run  their 
The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging 

to  their  place. 
Jove  at  their  bead  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  powers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son. 
Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon. 
Pursued  their  track ;  and  wahen*d  from  his  rest. 
Before  tbe  sovereign  stood  a  morning  guest. 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found : 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around. 
She  bowM,  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  begin. 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  prop*d  his  chin. 
Then  thus ;  "  If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  ought' 
Have  servM  thy  will,  or  gratify'd  thy  thought. 
One  glimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give ; 
Graced  fof  tbe  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonoured  by  tbe  king  of  men  he  stands : 
His  rightfol  prize  is  ravish'd  fix>m  his  hands. 
But  thou,  O  £ttber,  in  my  son's  defence. 
Assume  thy  power,  assert  thy  providence. 
Let  Troy  pfevail,  till  Greece  th»  affront  has  paid 
With  doubled  honours ;  and  redeemed  his  aid." 

She  ceas'd,  but  the  considering  god  was  mute. 
Till  she,  reaolv*d  to  win,  renewed  her  suit : 
Nor  loos'd  her  hold,  but  forc'd  him  to  reply, 
**  Or  grant  me  my  petition,  or  deny : 
Jove  cannot  fear:  then  tail  me  to  my  fiice. 
That  I,  ef  all  tbe  gods,  am  least  in  grace. 
This  1  c  in  bear."  The  Cloud-compeller  moum'd. 
And,  sigliing  first,  this  answer  he  returned : 

''  Know'st  thou  what  clamours  will  disturb  my 
reign. 
What  my  stunn'd  ean  from  Juno  must  sustain  ? 
In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue, 
Ix>quacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong. 
And  now  she  will  my  partial  power  upbraid, 
» If,  atteoate  from  Greece,  I  give  the  Trojans  aid. 
But  tbon  depart,  and  shun  her  jealous  sight. 
The  care  be  mine,  to  do  Pelides  right. 
Go  then,  and  on  the  fkith  of  Jeve  sely : 
"When,  nodding  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  sky. 
This  ratifies  th»  irrevocable  doom : 
The  mgn  ordaiu'd,  that  what  I  will  shall  come : 
The  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  Fate.*'  He  said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terrour  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  hill : 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distiL 
The  goddess  goes  exulting  from  his  sight. 
And   seeks  the  seas  profound;  and  leaves  tbe 
realms  of  light. 
He  moves  into  his  hall :  the  powers  resort. 
Each  from  his  house  to  fill  the  sovereign's  court. 
Nor  waiting  summons,  nor  expecting  stood ; 
But  met  with  reverence,  and  rectiv*d  the  god. 
He  mounts  the  throne  -,  and  Juno  took  her  |^ac« : 
But  sullen  Discontent  sate  lowering  on  her  £scr* 
With  jealous  eyes,  at  distance  she  bad  seen. 
Whispering  with  Jove,  the  silver-footed  queen  % 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue  (her  silence  broke) 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke : 

"  Author  of  ills,  and  dose  contriver  Jove, 
Which  oC  t^y  damesy  what  pcostitute  oi  lave. 
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Hat  held  thy  etr  lo  loDf  ,  and  begg'd  so  bard. 
For  so^old  service  done,  some  new  reward  ? 
Apart  yott  talkM,  for  that's  your  special  care. 
The  consort  never  must  the  council  share. 
One  gracious  word  is  for  a  wife  too  much ;  [such.'' 
Sach  is  a  marriage-vow,  and  Jove's  own  &ith  is 

Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  and  men  below, 
*  What  I  have  hidden,  hope  not  thou  to  know. 
£v1i  goddesses  are  women :  and  no  Wife 
Has  pover  to  regulate  her  husband's  life : 
Counsel  she  may ;  and  1  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first,  of  whatTis  fit  to  hear. 
What  1  transact  with  others,  or  alone. 
Beware  to  learn  f  nor  press  too  near  the  throne.** 
To  whom  the  goddess  with  the  charming  eyes, 
"  What  hast  thou  said,  O  tyrant  of  the  skies ! 
When  did  I  search  the  secrets  of  thy  reign, 
Though  privileg'dto  know,  but  privileged  in  vain  } 
But  well  thon  do'st,  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  dose  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light 
Kor  doubt  I,  but  th^  silver-footed  dame, 
THppiag  firom  sea,  on  such  an  errand  came. 
To  grace  her  issue,  at  the  Grecians'  cost. 
And  for  one  peevish  man  destroy  an  host" 

To  whom  the  thunderer  made  this  stem  reply ; 
"  My  household  corse,  my  lawful  plague,  the  spy 
Of  Jove's  designs,  his  other  squinting  eye ! 
Why  this  vain  prying,  and  for  what  avail } 
Jove  will  be  master  still,  and  Juno  fiail. 
Should  thy  suspicious  thoughts  divine  aright, 
Thoo  butbecom'st  more  odious  to  my  sight. 
For  this  attempt:  uneasy  life  to  me. 
Still  watch^,  uid  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 
Cmb  that  impetuous  tongue,  before  too  late 
The  gods  behold,  and  tremble  at  thy  fate, 
living,  hot  daring  not,  in  thy  defence, 
To  lift  a  hand  against  Omnipotence."  [fear  : 

This  h^id,  th'  imperious  queen  sate  mute  with 
Kor  farther  durst  incense  the  gloomy  thunderer. 
Silence  was  in  the  court  at  this  rebuke: 
Kor  could  the  gods,  abash'd,  sustain  their  sove- 
reign's look. 
The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  sadden'd  feast. 
And  hojming  here  and  there,  (himself  a  jest) 
Pot  in  his  word,'  that  neither  might  offend  ; 
To  Jove  obseqoious,  yet  his  mother's  friend. 
"  What  end  in  Heaven  wiU  be  of  civil  war, 
V  gods  of  plttsore  will  for  morUls  jar  ? 
Sodi  disowd  but  disturbs  our  jovial  feast ; 
One  grain  of  bad,  embitters  all  the  best 
M«ther,  though  wise  yourself,  my  counsel  weigh ; 
'TIS  moch  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey., 
^'otonly  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
Bii  mirth  is  marr'd,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost 
Tonpt  not  his  heavy  hand ;  for  he  has  power 
Tothrmr  you  headlong  firom  hi<«  heavenly  tower. 
But  one  submissrve  word,  which  you  let  fell, 
Win  nske  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all." 

He  aud  no  more ;  but  crown'd  a  bowl,  unbid : 
l^langhhig  nectar  overlook'd  the  lid : 
Then pntitto.her  hand;  and  thus  pursu'd : 
"  Thii  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd. 
^>ai  becomes  a  vrife,  obedient  still ; 
IViQgh  griev'd,  yet  subject  to  her  husband's  will. 
I  Toaid  not  see  you  beaten ;  yet,  afraid 
WJove»g  superior  force,  I  dare  not  aid. 
^  veil  1  know  him,  since  that  hapless  hour 
ywi  I  and  all  the  gods  employ'd  our  power 
To  biesk  yoor  bonds :  me  by  the  heel  he  drew, 
And  o'er  Heaven's  battlements  with  fory  threw, 
vou  u. 


All  day  1  fell :  my  flight  at  mom  beguD, 
And  ended  not  but  with  the  setting  sun. 
PitclVd  on  my  head,  at  length  the  Lemnian  ground 
Receiv'd  my  battcr'd  skull,  the  Sinthians  heal'd 
my  wound." 
At  Vulcan's  homely  mirth  his  mother  smil'd. 
And  smiling  took  the  cup  the  clown  bad  fili'd. 
The  reconciier-bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which  empty'd,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 
Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deit  at  his  new  mimstry. 
The  feast  continued  till  declining  \\^hi : 
They  drank,  they  laugh'd,  they  lov'd,  and  then 

twas  night 
Nor  wanted  tuneful  harp,  nor  vocal  quire; 
The  Muiies  sung ;  Apollo  touch'd  the  lyre. 
Drunken  at  last,  and  drowsy  they  depart. 
Each  to  bis  house ;  adom'd  with  labour'd  art 
Of  the  lame  architect:  the  thunderiug  god 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load. 
His  swimming  head  to  needful  sleep  apply'd  ; 
And  Juno  lay  unheeded  by  his  side. 


TME  LAST  PAaTlMO  OP 

HECTOR  AND  ANDROMACHE. 

PROM  TBI  SIXTH  BOOK  OP  THE  ILIAD. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Hector,  retoming  finodi  the  field  of  battle,  to  visit 
Helen  his  sister-in-law,  and  his  brother  Paris, 
who  had  fought  onsucccssfully  hand  in  hand 
with  Menelaus,  from  thence  goes  to  his  ovm  pa- 
lace to  see  bis  wife  Andromache,  and  his  infknt 
son  Astyanax.  The  description  of  that  interview 
is  the  subject  of  this  translation. 

Thus  having  said,  brave  Hector  went  to  see 

His  virtuous  wife,  the  feir  Andromache. 

He  found  her  not  at  home ;  for  she  was  gone,i 

Attended  by  her  maid  and  infent  son. 

To  climb  the  steepy  tower  of  llion : 

From  whence,  with  heavy  heart,  she  might  survey 

The  bloody  business  of  the  dreadfol  day. 

Her  mournful  eyes  she  cast  around  the  plain. 

And  sought  the  lord  of  her  desires  in  v«in. 

But  he,  who  thought  his  peopled  palace  bare. 
When  she,  bis  only  comfort,  was  not  there. 
Stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  every  one. 
Which  M-ay  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone;    - 
If  to  the  court,  or,  with  his  mother's  train. 
In  long  procession  to  Minerva's  fane  ? 
The  servants  answer'd,  "  Neither  to  the  court. 
Where  Priam's  sons  and  daughters  did  resort. 
Nor  to  the  temple  was  she  gone,  to  move 
With  prayers  the  blue-ey'd  progeny  of  Jove; 
But,  more  solicitous  for  him  alone, 
Than  all  their  safety,  to  the  tower  was  gone. 
There  to  survey  the  labours  of  the  field, 
Where  the  Greeks  conquer,  and  the  Trojans  yield  ; 
Swiftly  she  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fury  wild  \ 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child." 

This  heard,  the  noble  Hector  made  no  stay ; 
Th'  admiring  throng  divide,  to  give  him  way ; 
He  pass'd  through  every  street,  by.  which  he  came, 
And  at  the  gate  he  met  the  mournful  dame. 
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His  wife  beheld  him,  and  with  eager  pace 
Flew  to  his  arms,  to  meet  a  dear  embrace : 
His  wife,  who  brought  in  dower  Cilicia*s  crown. 
And,  in  herself,  a  greater  dower  alone : 
Action's  heir,  Who  on  the  woody  plain 
Of  Hippoplacus  did  in  Thebe  reign. 
Breathless  she  flew,  with  joy  and  passion  wild ; 
The  nurse  came  lagging  after  with  her  child. 
The  royal  babe  upon  her  .breast  was  laid  ; 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams  displayed. 
Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hector  gave. 
From  that  fair  flood  which  llion's  wall  did  lave  : 
But  him  Astyanax  the  Trojans  call, 
From  his  great  father,  who  defends  the  wall. 

Hector  beheld  him  with  a  silent  smile : 
His  tender  wife  stood  weeping  by  the  while : 
PressM  in  her  own,  his  warlike  hand  she  took. 
Then  sigh'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke : 

**  Thy  dauntless  heart  (which  1  foresee  too  late) 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  fate : 
Kor  dost  thou  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind. 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st  behind  j 
Nor  me,  th'  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed ; 
Who  must  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led : 
They  seek  thy  life,  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  oppress  thy  single  might : 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  fate  which  I  forcseei 
For  ah  !  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death  ? 
**  Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years : 
1  have  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left  ^ 
By  stern  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew. 
His  &tal  hand  my  royal  father  slew ; 
He  slew  Action,  but  despoil'd  him  not ; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot ; 
Arm'd  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below. 
And  rererenc'd  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe : 
A  tomb  he  rais'd ;  the  mountain  nymphs  aroand 
Enclos'd  Vith  planted  elms  the  holy  ground. 

**  My  seven  brave  brothers  in  one  fatal  day 
To  Death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way; 
Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 
My  mother,  who  the  royal  sceptre  sway'd, 
Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made. 
And  hither  led ;  but,  hence  redeem'd  with  gold. 
Her  native  country  did  again  behold. 
And  but  beheld :  for  soon  Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chase  transfix'd  her  heart. 

**  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one  : 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindn^d  o'er  again. 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain  ; 
But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence,  remain. 
Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost : 
This  is  a  husband's  and  a  father's  i)ost. 
The  Sca?an  gate  commands  the  plains  below ^ 
Here  marshal  all  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 
And  hence  with  other  hands  repel  the  foe. 
By  yon  wild  fig-tree  13es  their  chief  ascent. 
And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent : 
The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen, 
And  the  wrong'd  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen  : 
With  him  his  greater  brother;  and  with  these 
Fierce  Diomede  and  bold  Meriones: 
Uncertain  if  by  augnry  or  chance. 
But  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance  ; 


Guard  well  that  pass,  secure  of  all  besi^" 
To  whom  the  noble  Hector  thus  reply 'd. 

**  That  and  the  rest  are  in  my  daily  care; 
But  should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war. 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains, 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  their  sweeping  trains. 
The  Grecian  swords  and  lances  1  can  bear : 
But  loss  of  honour  is  my  only  fear. 
Shall  Hector,  bom  to  war,  his  birth-right  yield. 
Belie  his  courage,  and  forsake  the  field  ? 
F^rly  in  rugged  arms  }  took  delight. 
And  still  have  been  the  foremost  in  the  fight: 
With  dangers  dearly  have  1  bought  renown. 
And  am  the  champion  of  my  father's  crown. 
And  yet  my  mind  forebodes,  with  sure  prcsage,^ 
That  Troy  shall  perish  by  the  Grecian  rage. 
The  fatal  day  draws  on,  when  t  must  fall ; 
And  universal  ruin  cover  all. 
Not  Troy  itself,  though  built  by  bands  divine, 
Nor  Priam,  nor  his  people,  nor  his  line. 
My  mother,  nor  my  brothers  of  renown. 
Whose  valour  yet  defends  th'  unhappy  town ; 
Not  these,  nor  all  their  fates  which  I  foresee, 
Are  half  of  that  concern  1  have  for  thee. 
I  see,  1  see  thee,  in  that  fatal  hour. 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  power; 
Led  hence  a  slave  to  some  insulting  sword. 
Forlorn,  and  trembling  at  a  foreign  lord  ; 
A  spectacle  in  Argos,  at  the  loom. 
Gracing  with  Trojan  fights  a  Grecian  room  ; 
Or  fiV^m  deep  wells  the  living  stream  to  take. 
And  on  thy  weary  shoulders  bring  it  back. 
While,  grdaning  under  this  laborious  life. 
They  insolently  call  thee  Hector's  wile; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's  niiiie( 
And  from  my  glory  propagate  thy  shame. 
This  when  they  say,  thy  sorrows  will  increase 
With  anxious  thoughts  of  former  happiness ; 
That  he  is  dead  who  could  thy  wrongs  redress. 
But  I,  oppress'd  with  iron  sleep  before. 
Shall  hear  thy  unavailing  cries  no  more.'* 

He  said — 
Then,  holding  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy^ 
The  pledge  of  love  and  other  hope  of  Troy. 
The  fearful  infant  tum'd  his  head  away. 
And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay. 
His  unknown  father  shunning  with  affright. 
And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight ; 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'er-spr«Kl, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o*er  bis  head. 
His  sire  and  mother  smil'd  with  silent  joy  ; 
And  Hector  hasten'd  to  relieve  his  boy  j 
Dismissed  his  burnish'd  helm,  that  shone  afar. 
The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war: 
Th'  illustrions  babe,  thus  reconcil'd,  he  took: 
Hugg'd  in  his  arms,  and  kiss'd,  and  thus  he  ^k<: 
"  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jore, 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above  ; 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  beaftow  ; 
Grant  him  to  live,  and  great  in  arms  to  graw. 
To  reign  in  Troy,  to  govern  with  ranown. 
To  shield  the  people,  and  ass^-rt  the  crcnvn  : 
That,  when  hereafter  he  from  war  shall  conae. 
And  bring  his  Trojans  peace  and  triumpfa  1 
Some  aged  man,  who  lives  this  act  to  see. 
And  who  in  formtT  timrs  rcmemb<r'd  me. 
May  say,  the  son  in  fortitud<'  and  hme 
Outgoes  the  mark,  and  drowns  bis  lather's  i 
That  at  these  words  his  mother  may  rejoice. 
And  add  her  soflrage  to  the  public  voice.'* 
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Thus  having  said» 
He  first  with  suppliaDt*  hands  the  frods  a«1or'd : 
Then  to  the  moUier^s  arms  the  child  restor'd : 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  ton>  and  press'd 
Th'  ilhistrious  infant  to  her  fra^^rant  breast. 
He,  wipiof  her  fair  eyes,  indujg'd  her  grief. 
And  eat'd  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief. 

"  My  wife  and  mistress,  drive  thy  fears  away, 
Nor  f^re  so  bad  an  omen  to  the  day ; 
Think  not  it  lies  in  any  Grecian's  power. 
To  take  my  life  before  the  fatal  hour. 
When  that  arrives,  nor  good  nor  bad  can  fly 
Th*  in«rocable  doom  of  Destiny. 


Return,  and,  to  divert  thy  thoughts  at  home, 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom. 
Employed  in  works  that  womankind  become. 
The  toils  of  war  and  feats  of  chivalry 
Belong  to  men,  and  most  of  all  to  me.»' 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay, 
But  lac*d  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  returned. 
And  looking  often  back  in  silenc*  mouniM : 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  ventf. 
And  fills  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments ; 
Those  loud  laments  her  echoing  maids  restora. 
And  Hector,  yet  alive,  as  dead  deplore. 
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PREFACE 

CONCERNING  MR.  DRYDEN'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

Foit  this  Ust  half-year  I  hare  been  troubled  with  the  disease  (as  I  may  call  it)  of  translation :  the 
cold  prose  fits  of  it,  which  are  always  the  most  tedious  with  me,  were  spent  in  the  history  of  the 
League ;  the  hot,  which  succeeded  them,  in  verse  miscellanies.  The  truth  is,  I  fisncied  to  myself  a 
kind  of  ease  in  the  change  of  the  paroxysm ;  never  suspecting  but  the  humour  would  have  wasted 
itself  in  two  or  three  pastorals  of  Theocritus,  and  as  many  odes  of  Horace.  But  finding,  or  at  least 
thinking  1  found,  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them  than  my  ordinary  productions,  I  encouraged 
myself  to  renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  and  immediately  fixed  upon  som« 
parts  of  them,  which  had  most  afiected  me  in  the  reading.  These  were  my  natural  impulses  for  the 
undertaking.  But  there  was  an  accidental  motive  which  was  foil  as  forcible.  It  was  my  lord  Ros- 
common's Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;  which  made  me  uneasy  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  capable 
of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  foir  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  the  mathematics,  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  foiling 
in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think  I  have  generally  observed  his  instructions ;  I  am  sure  my  reasoa 
is  sufficiently  convinced  both  of  their  truth  and  usefolness;  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  confess  no  lest 
a  vanity,  than  to  pretend  that  I  have  at  least  in  some  places  made  examples  to  his  rules.  Yet,  withal^ 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  1  have  many  times  exceeded  my  commission :  for  I  have  both  added  and 
omitted,  and  even  sometimes  very  boldly  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no  Dutch  commen- 
tator will  forgive  me.  Perhaps,  in  such  particular  passages,  I  have  thought  that  I  discovered  soma 
beauty  yet  undiscovered  by  those  pedants,  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  found.  Where  I  have 
taken  away  some  of  their  expressions,  and  cut  them  shorter,  it  may  possibly  be  on  this  consideratioOy 
that  what  was  beautifol  in  the  Greek  or  Latin,  would  not  appear  so  shining  in  the  English.  And 
where  I  have  enlarged  them,  I  desire  the  folse  critics  would  not  always  think,  that  those  thoughts  aiw 
wholly  mine,  but  that  either  they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  foiily  deduced  ftom-him  ;  or  aft 
least,  if  both  those  considerations  should  foil,  that  my  own  is  of  a  ^iece  with  his,  and  that  if  he  were 
Jiving,  and  an  Englishman,  they  are  such  as  he  would  probably  have  written. 

For,  after  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he  can,  provided  be 
maintains  his  character,  and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Translation  is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  Uia 
Hfo :  where  every  one  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad.  It  i« 
one  thing  to  draw  the  out-lines  true,  the  features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  itself  per- 
haps tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  gracefol,  by  the  posture,  the  shadowings,  and 
chiefly  by  the  spirit  which  animates  the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some  indignattoo,  look  on  an  ill 
oopy  of  an  excellent  original.  Much  less  can  I  behold  with  patience  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some  oCiiers^ 
-whose  beauties  I  have  been  endeavouring  all  my  life  to  imitate,  so  abused,  as  I  may  say,  tolheirlacev 
f»y  a  botching  uiterpreter.    What  English  readers^  onicquaiated  witj^  Oreek  or  LatiD^  wiU  be8^«  i 
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or  any  other  imd,  when  we  commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we  deriTe  all  tiiat  is  pardonahle  in 
OS  fiom  their  ibontains,  if  they  take  those  to  be  the  same  poets  whom  our  Ogilbys  have  translated? 
But  I  dare  assurs  them,  that  a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself,  in  a  dull  translation,  than  his  carcase 
would  be  to  bis  liviof  body.    There  are  many,  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are  ignorant 
of  tbeir  mother  tongue.  The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are  known  to  few:  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
retdiDg,  and  digesting  of  those  few  good  authors  we  have  amongst  us,  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
manners,  the  freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation  with  the  best  of  company  of  both  sexes ;  and,  in 
short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust,  which  he  contracted  while  he  was  laying-in  a  stock  of  learning. 
Thos  difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good  writers 
from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from  a  corrupit,  but  also  to  distinguish  that  which  is  pure  in  a  good 
anthor,  from  that  which  is  Ticious  and  corrupt  in  him.    And  for  want  of  all  these  requisites,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cry>d-up  English  poet  for  their 
model,  adore  him,  and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without  knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where  he  is 
boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either  his  thoughts  are  improper  to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy 
of  his  tfaodghts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  oabarmonious.    Thus  it  appears  necessary,  that  a  man  shoukl  be 
snice  criUc  in  hiamother-tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a  foreign  language.    Neither  is  it 
sofficient  that  he  be  able  to  Judge  of  words  and  style;  but  be  must  be  a  master  of  them  too:  he  must 
peifoctly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command  his  own.    So  that,  to  be  a  thorough 
translator,  he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.    Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in  good  English, 
in  poetical  expressions,  and  in  musical  numbers :  for,  though  all  these  are  exceeding  difficult  to  perform, 
there  yet  remains  a  harder  task ;  and  it  is  a  aecret  of  which  few  translators  have  sufficiently  thought. 
I  have  already  hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it ;  that  is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  author, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  aO  others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  individual  poet  whom  you  would 
bteipret.    For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  the  style  and  versification,  of  Virgil  and  Orid  are 
very  diffisrent.    Yet  I  see,  even  in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated  some  parts  of  them,  that  they 
have  confounded  their  several  talents;  and,  by  endeavouring  only  at  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
nombers,  have  made  them  both  so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the  originals,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  judge  by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil,  and  w^ich  was  Ovid.  "It  was  objected  against  a  lata 
noble  painter  (Sir  P.  Leiy),  that  he  drew  many  graceful  pictures^  but  few  of  them  were  like.    And 
this  h^>pened  ta  him,  because  he  always  studied  himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him.    In  such 
translatocs  I  can  easily  distinguish  the  hand  which  performed  the  work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.    Suppose  two  authors  are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made 
in  sweetness ;  as  in  that  of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.    I  can  make  the  difference  more  ptain^  by  giving 
you  (if  it  be  worth  knowing)  my  own  method  of  proceeding,  in  my  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets;  Virgil, Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.    In  each  of  these,  before  I  undertook  them,  I  consi-* 
dered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character  of  my  author.    I  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  grave, 
and  majestic  writer;  one  who  weighed,  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and  syllable:  who  was 
still  aiming  to  crowd  his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possibly  he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is 
so  very  figorative,  that  he  requires  (1  may  abnost  say)  a  grammar  a  part  to  construe  him.    His  verse 
b  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing  in  your  ears  whose  sense  it  bears :  yet  the  nombers  are  per- 
petually Tsried,  to  increase  the  delight  of  the  reader ;  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice 
together.     On  the  contrary,  Ovid  and  Claodian,  though  they  write  in  styles  diflfering  from  each  other, 
yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  sort  of  music  in  their  verses.    All  the  versification  and  little  variety  of 
Qaoiian  is  included  within  m6  compass  of  four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begins  again  in  the  same 
teoour  ;  perpetually  closing  his  sense  ^t  the  end  of  a  verse,  and  that  verse  commonly  which  they  call 
gokien,  or  two  substantives  and  two  adjectives,  with  a  yerb  betwixt  them  to  keep  the  peace.    Ovid, 
with  all  his  sweetness,  has  as  little  variety  of  nun^bers  and  sound  as  he :  he  is  always,  ^is  it  were,  upon 
the  band-gallop,  and  his  verse  runs  upon  carpet-ground.    He  avoids,  like  the  other,  all  synalaphas, 
or  cntting-off  one  vowel  when  it  comes  before  another,  in  the  following  word.    But  to  return  to  Virgil, 
thoDgfa  be  is  sDK>oth  where  sn^oothness  is  required,  yet  he  is  so  for  fron^  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  ra- 
ther to  disdain  it ;  frequently  m^kes  use  of  synalsephas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his 
veiae.     He  is  every  where  above  conceits  of  epigrammatic  wit,  and  gross  hyperboles :  he  maintains 
najesty  in  tiie  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,  but  glares  not;  and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is 
the  vice  ^  tucau.    1  drew  xpy  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  consideration  of  him  t 
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for  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words  are  only  to  be  fonnd  io  him ;  and,  where  they  we  proper,  they 
will  be  dcliphtfuL  Pleasure  follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  does  the  cause ;  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  put  into  the  de6nition.  This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  re^rded,  as  a  great  part  of 
bis  character ;  but  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  hare  not  been  able  to  translate  any  part  of  him 
80  well,  as  to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himself ;  for,  where  the  original  is  close,  no  Tersion  can 
reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the  most  poetical,  an^ 
the  most  sonorous  of  any  translation  of  the  i£neid :  yet,  though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blank 
verse,  he  commooly  allows  two  lines  for  one  of  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  sense.  Tasso  tells 
us,  in  his  letters,  that  Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  Italian  wit,  who  was  his  Contemporary,  observed  of 
Virsil  and  TuUy,  that  the  Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitata  the  copiousness  of  Homer,  the  Greek 
poet ;  and  that  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Greek  o.ator.  Virgil  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  woids,  and  leaving  so  much  to  be 
imagined  by  the  reader,  can  never  be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modem  tongue.  To  make  him 
copious,  i^  to  alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line  for  Hne  is  impossible,  because  the  Ladn  e 
naturally  a  more  succinct  language  than  either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Frencb,  or  even  than  the  English, 
ivhich,  by  reason  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far  the  most  compendious  of  them.  Vii^^i  is  mndi  the  closest 
of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the  Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the  English  heroic 

Besides  alt  this,  an  author  has  the  choice  of  his  own  thoughts  and  words,  which  a  trsnilator  has  not ; 
he  is  confined  by  the  sense  of  the  inventor  to  those  expressions  which  are  the  nearest  to  it :  so  th«t 
Virgil,  studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of  his  own  language,  could  bring  those  #ordB  hito  a 
parrow  compass,  which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  circumlocutions.  In  short,  they  who  have 
called  him  the  torture  of  grammarians,  might  aho  have  called  him  the  ptagos  of  translators ;  for  be 
seems  to  have  studied  not  to  be  translated.  I  own,  that,  endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Euryalift 
as  close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode  too  literally ;  that,  giving  more  scope  to  Mezei»- 
tins  and  Lausas,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness; 
and  all  that  I  Cfin  promise  for  myself,  is  only,  thcit  I  have  done  both  better  than  Ogilby,  and  perhaps 
as  well  as  Caro.  By  con-^iderin??  him  so  carefully  as  I  did  before  my  attempt,  I  have  made  some  faint 
resemblance  of  him ;  and,  had  I  taken  more  time,  might  possibly  have  succeeded  better;  but  nerer  so 
m'ell  a<?  to  have  sati.nBed  myself. 

He  who  excels  all  other  poets  iu  his  own  language,  were  it  possible  to  do  him  right,  most  appear 
above  them  in  our  tongue,  which,  as  my  lord  Roscommon  justly  observes,  approaches  nearest  to  fbe 
Roman  in  its  majesty :  nearest  indeed,  but  with  a  vast  interval  betwixt  them.  There  is  an  inimitable 
grace  in  Virgil's  words,  and  in  them  principally  consists  that  beauty,  which  gives  so  inexpreaatble  a 
pleasure  to  him  who  best  understands  their  force.  This  diction  of  his  (I  must  once  again  say)  is  never 
to  be  copied ;  and,  since  it  cannot,  he  will  appear  but  lame  in  the  best  translation.  The  toms  of  his 
verse,  his  breakings,  his  propriety*,  his  numbers,  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imitated,  as  the  poverty 
of  our  language,  and  the  hastiness  of  my  performance,  would  allow.  I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have 
varied  from  his  sense :  but  I  think  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  him  ;  aud  where 
I  leave  his  commentators,  it  may  be,  I  Understand  him  better:  at  least  1  writ  without  consulting  Uieoi 
in  many  places.  But  two  particular  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lau^s  I  cannot  86  easily  excuse:  they  are 
indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense ;  but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid,  and  were  printed 
before  1  had  considered  them  enough  to  alter  them.  The  first  of  them  1  have  forgotten,  and  cannot 
easily  retrieve,  because  the  copy  is  at  the  press ;  the  second  is  this : 

When  Lausus  died,  1  was  already  slain* 

This  appears  pretty  enough  at  first  sight ;  but  I  am  convinced,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  expression 
h  too,bold  ;  that  Virpil  would  not  have  said  it,  though  Ovid  would.  The  reader  may  partlon  it,  if  he 
please,  for  the  fretmcss  of  the  confession ;  and  insU^d  of  that,  and  the  former,  admit  these  two  line*^ 
which  are  more  according  to  the  author : 

Nbr  ask  I  life,  nor  fought  with  that  design ; 
As  I  had  us'd  my  fortune,  use  thou  thine. 

Having  with  much  ado  got  clear  of  Virgil,  I  have  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  genius  of  Lucret'iu^ 
whom  1  have  translated  more  happily  in  those  parts  of  him  which  I  undertook.     If  he  was   not  of  tht 
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Wst  igc  of  Bomoii  poetrjTy  he  wm  at  least  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  and  be  himself  refined  it  to 
thit  degree  of  perfection,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts,  that  he  left  an  easy  task  to  Virgil; 
who  as  be  succeeded  him  in  time,  so  he  copied  bis  excellenci^ :  for  the  method  of  the  Georgtcs  is 
pU^Dly  derived  from  him.     Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crabbed ;  he  therefore  adorned  it 
with  poetical  descriptions,  and  precepts  of  morality,  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  liis  books,  which 
yoQ  aee  Viifil  has  imitated  with  great  success  in  those  four  books,  which  in  my  opinion  are  more 
perfect  in  their  kind  than  even  his  divine  i£neid.    The  turn  of  his  verses  he  has  likewise  followed  im 
tboie  places  which  Lucretius  has  most  laboured;  and  some  of  his  very  lines  he  has  transplanted 
into  bis  own  works,  without  much  variation.    If  1  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Locntios  (1  mean  of  his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  assertion  of 
bii  opinions.    He  is  every  where  confident  of  his  own  ivasun,  and  assuming  an  absolute  command, 
Mt  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but  even  his  patron  Memmius.     For  he  is  always  bidding  him 
stteod,  as  if  be  bad  the  rod  over  him ;  and  using  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs  him. 
From  bis  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.    This 
ii  that  perpetual  dictatorship,  which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius ;  who,  though  often  in  the  wrong, 
yet  seems  to  deal  bonA  fik  with  his  reader,  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what  be  thinks :  in  which 
plain  sincerity,  I  believe,  he  differs  from  our  Hobbes,  who  could  not  but  be  convinced,  or  at  least 
doobt  of  some  eternal  truths,  which  he  has  opposed.    But  for  Lucretius,  he  seems  to  disdain  all 
naaoer  of  replies,  and  is  so  confident  of  his  cause,  that  he  is  before-hand  with  bis  antagonists ; 
urging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  iis  he  supposes,  without  ao 
ofafectioQ  for  the  future :  all  this  too  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as  if  be  were  assured  of 
tbe  triumph  before  be  entered  into  the  lista.     From  this  sublime  and  daring  genius  of  his  it  must  of 
■eoe^ty  come  to  pass,  th^it  his  thoughts  must  be  masculine,  full  of   argumentation,  and  that 
nfficiaatly  wanu.    From  the  same  fiery  temper  proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  exprei»sious,  and  the 
perpetual  torrent  of  hi^  verse,  where  the  barrenness  of  his  subject  does  not  too  much  constrain  the 
qoickness  of  bis  fiancy.     For  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been  every- 
where as  poetical  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions,  and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if  he  had  not 
simed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system  of  nature,  than  to  delight    But  he  was  bent  upon  making 
Hemmini  a  materialist,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invisible  power.    In  short,  he  was  so  much 
la  atheist,  that  he  foif  ot  sometimes  to  be  a  poet.    These  are  the  considerations  which  1  had  of  that 
sitthor  before  I  attempted  to  translate  some  parts  of  him.     And  accoi-dingly  1  laid  by  my  natural 
^ilUeoce  and  scepticism  for  a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  I  said,  is  so 
mask  his  character,  as  to  make  him  that  individual  poet.     As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the 
iVMtality  of  the  poul,  they  are  so  absurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  believe  them.    I  think  a  future 
lUte  demonstrable  even  by  natural  arguments;  at  least,  to  take  away  rewards  and  punishments  if 
oaly  a  pleasing  prospect  to  a  man,  who  resolves  before-hand  not  to  live  morally.    But,  on  the  other 
Me,  the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death  is  a  burthen  insupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even  ' 
though  a  heathen.    We  naturally  aim  at  happiness,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the  shorty 
BOM  of  our  present  bemg,  especially  when  we  consider,  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in  this 
world,  and  vice  fortunate.    So  that  it  is  hope  of  futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable,  in 
expectation  of  a  better.    Who  would  not  commit  all  the  excesses,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  bis 
totstai  iadinations,  if  he  may  do  them  with  security  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  incapable  of  punish- 
Meot  after  he  is, dead  ?     If  he  be  cunning  and  secret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  and  there  is  no  baiul 
of  morality  to  restrein  him :  for  fome  and  reputation  are  weak  ties :  many  men  have  not  the  least 
ttttte  of  them :  powerful  men  are  only  awed  by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  tbeir  interest*  and  that 
not  alvajrs,  when  a  passion  is  predominant :  and  no  man  wUl  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
^,  when  he  may  safely  transgress  them.     These  are  my  thoughts  abstractedly,  and  without  en- 
teriag  into  the  notions  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  proper  business  of  divines. 

Bat  there  are  other  aiguments  in  this  poem  (which  I  have  turned  into  English)  not  belonging  tp 
tlie  mortality  of  the  soul,  which  are  strong  enough  to  a  reasonable  man,  to  make  him  less  in  lovf 
vith  life,  and  consequently  in  less  apprehensions  of  deatlv  Such  as  are  the  natural  satiety  proceeding 
from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  same  things ;  the  inconveuiencies  of  old  age,  which  make  him 
iDcapoble  of  corporeal  pleasures ;  the  decay  of  understanding  and  memory,  which  render  him  con* 
feaiptible,  suid  useless  to  others.  These,  and  many  other  reasons,  so  pathetically  uiiged,  so  beau« 
^i^afly  expreaaed,  so  adonied  with  examples^  and  so  admirably  raised  by  the  prosopopeia  of  Natuf^ 
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who  it  brought  \n  apeaking  to  her  children,  with  so  much  aathority  and  ▼igoor,  dJsen^  the  pami  I 
have  taken  with  thcra,  which  I  hope  have  not  been  unsuccessfbl,  or  unworthy  of  my  author.  At 
least  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  own,  that  I  was  pleased  with  my  own  endeavours,  which  but  rarely 
happens  to  me ;  and  that  I  am  not  dissatisfied  upon  the  review  of  any  thing  I  have  done  in  this 
author. 

I  have  not  here  designed  to  rob  the  ingenioos  and  learned  translator  of  Lucretius  of  any  part  of 
that  commendation  which  he  haf  so  justly  acquired  by  the  whole  author,  whose  fragm^ts  only  ftl 
to  my  portion.  What  I  have  now  performed  is  no  more  thai!  I  intended  above  twenty. years  ago. 
The  ways  of  our  translations  are  very  different  He  follows  him  more  closely  than  I  have  done^  wbidi 
became  an  interpreter  of  the  whole  poem :  I  take  more  liberty,  because  it  best  suited  with  my  desigB» 
which  was  to  make  him  as  pleasing  as  I  could.  He  ha^  been  too  voluminous  bad  be  used  my  method 
in  so  long  a  woric ;  and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my  business  to  translate  the  wbolft. 
The  preference  then  is  justly  his ;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  confession  of  it,  with  this  a4- 
ditional  advantage  to  him,  that  Bis  reputation  is  already  established  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  make  its 
fortune  in  the  world.  If  I  have  been  any  where  obscure  in  following  our  common  author,  or  if 
Lucretius  himself  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myself  to  his  excellent  annbtations,  which  I  have  often 
read,  and  always  with  some  new  pleasure. 

My  preface  begins  already  to  swell  upon  me,  and  looks  as  if  1  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by  to 
tedious  a  bespeaking  of  him :  and  yet  I  ha^  Horace  and  Theocritus  upon  my  hands;  but  the  Greek 
gentleman  shall  quickly  be  dispatohed,  because  I  have  more  business  with  the  Roman. 

That  which  distinguishes  Theocritus  from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which  laiiei 
him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is  the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natural 
expression  of  them  in  words  so  becoming  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes.  He 
shows  his  art  and  learning,  by  disguising  both.  His  shepherds  never  rise  above  their  country  edx»* 
cation  in  their  complaints  of  love.  There  is  the  same  difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is 
betweeu  Tasso's  Aminta  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  VirgiPs  shepherds  are  too  well  read  in  the 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  and  Plato;  and  Guarini's  seem  to  have  been  bred  in  courts.  ButHieoccitoa 
and  Tasso  have  taken  theirs  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  said  of  Tasso,  in  relation  to  his  si- 
militudes, that  he  never  departed  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  comparisons' were  taken  finom  the 
country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  our  Theocritus.  He  is  softer  than  Ovid ;  he  touches  the  pasaioM 
more  delicately,  an^  performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fond,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  sciencat 
for  a  supply.  Even  bis  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweetness  in  its  clownishness,  like  a  ftar 
shepherdess  in  her  country  russet,  talking  in  a  Yorkshire  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Vii^  to 
im  tote ;  because  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantege.  denser  has  A- 
deavoured  it  in  his  Shepherd's  Kalendar ;  but  neither  will  it  succeed  in  Eogliah :  for  which  reason  I 
have  forebore  to  attempt  it.  For  Theocritus  writ  to  Sicilians,  who  spoke  that  dialect ;  and  1  direct 
this  part  of  my  translations  to  our  ladies,  who  neither  understand,  nor  will  take  pleasure  in  sash 
homely  expressions.    I  proceed  to  Horace. 

Take  him  in  parts,  and  he  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as  he  was « 
critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  His  morals  are  uniform,  and  run  through  all  of  them-:  fat, 
let  his  Doteh  commentetors  nay  what  they  will,  his  philosophy  was  Epicurean ;  and  he  made  use  of 
gods  and  Providence  only  to  serve  a  turn  in  poetry.  But  since  neither  bis  criticism,  which  are  the 
,  most  instructive  of  any  that  are  written  in  this  art,  nor  his  satires,  which  are  incomparably  beyond 
Juvenal^s,  if  to  laugh  and  rally  is  to  be  preferred  to  railing  and  declaiming,  are  no  part  of  mjr 
present  undertaking,  1  confine  myself  wholly  to  his  odes.  These  ara-Uso  of  several  sorts:  some  of 
them  are  panegyrical,  others  morel,  the  rest  jovial,  or  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  Bacchanalian.  A« 
-difficult  as  he  makes  it,  and  as  indeed  it  is,  to  imitate  Pindar,  yet,  in  his  most  elevated  flights*  aod 
in  the  sudden  changes  of  his  subject,  with  almost  imperceptible  connections,  that  Theban  poet  is  his 
master.  But  Horace  is  of  the  more  bounded  foncy,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse:, 
or  stanza,  in  every  ode.  That  which  will  distinguish  his  style  from  aU  other  po^ts,  is  the  elegance  of 
his  words,  and  the  nnmerousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  delicately  turned  in  all  the 
Roman  language.  There  appears  in  every  part  of  his  diction,  or  (to  speak  English)  in  all  his  ex^ 
pressions,  a  kind  of  noble  and  bold  purity.  His  words  are  chosen  with  as  much  exactness  as  Virgil's  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  spirit  in  them.  There  is  a  secret  happiness  attends  his  choice,  which 
in  Petronius  is  called  curiosa  feUcitas,  and  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  the  feUciter  audero 
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«f  Honoe  htmsdt    Bat  the  most  distinguishing  pmit  of  all  his  chftracter  seems  to  me  to  be  his 
briskness,  his  jollity,  and  his  good-humour:   and  those  1  have  chiefly  endeavoured  to  copy.    Hia 
other  excellencies,  1  confess,  are  above  my  imitation.    One  ode,  which  infinitdy  pleased  me  in  the 
ivading,  1  bare  attempted  to  translate  in  Pindaric  Terse ;  it  is  that  which  is  inscribed  to  the  present 
esri  of  Rochester,  to  whom  I  hare  particular  obligations,  which  this  small  testimony  of  my  gratitude 
can  nerer  pay.    It  is  his  darling  in  the  Latin,  and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  it  my  master- 
piece in  English :  for  which  reason  1  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  latitude  than  any 
other.    Every  one  knows  it  was  introduced  into  our  language,  in  this  age,  by  the  happy  genius  of 
Mr.  Cowley.    The  seeming  easiness  of  it  has  made  it  spread :  but  it  has  not  been  considered  enough 
to  be  so  well  cultivated.    It  languishes  in  almost  every  hand  but  his,  and  V>me  very  few,  whom  (to 
keep  the  rest  in  countenance)  I  do  not  name.    He,  indeed,  has  brought  it  as  near  perfection  as  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  time.    But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  my  mud  modestly,  and  without 
bjury  to  his  sacred  ashes,  somewhat  of  the  punty  of  the  English,  somewhat  of  more  equal  thoughts, 
somewhat  of  sweetness  in  the  numbers,  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  ilner  turn,  and  more  lyrical 
▼erse,  is  yet  wanting.    As  for  the  soul  of  it,  which  consists  in  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  fency,  the 
■ssterly  figures,  and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  excelled  all  others  in  this  kind.    Yet,  if 
the  kind  itself  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though  rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the 
essential,  what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  broken,  in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may 
hereafter  be  amended  ?    Imitation  is  a  nice  point,  and  there  are  few  poets  who  deserve  to  be  modeb 
in  all  they  write.    Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admhrable ;  but  am  I  therefore  bound  to  maintain,  that 
there  are  no  flats  against  his  elevations,  when  it  is  evident  he  creeps  along  sometimes  for  above  an 
fauidred  lines  together  ?     Cannot  I  admire  the  height  of  his  invention,  and  the  strength  of  bis  ex- 
piesdon,  without  defending  his  antiquated  words,  and  the  perpetual  harshness  of  their  sound  ?     It 
is  as  much  commendation  as  a  man  can  bear,  to  own  him  excellent;  all  beyond  it  is  idolatry. 
Since  Pindar  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets,  let  me  have  leave  to  say,  that  in  imitating  him,  our 
■umbers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyricaL    For  variety,  or  rather  where  the  majesty  of  thought 
leqnires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  ibe  English  heroic  of  five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alexandrine  of 
six.    But  the  ear  must  preside,  and  direct  the  judgment  to  the  choice  of  numbers.    Without  the 
nicety  of  this,  the  harmony  of  Pindaric  verse  can  never  be  complete :  the  cadency  of  one  line  must 
be  a  rule  to  that  of  the  next^  and  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into  that  which  follows; 
without  leaping  from  one  extreme  into  another.    It  must  be  done  like  the  shadowings  of  a  picture, 
which  fell  by  degrees  into  a  darker  colour. .  I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  have  so  explained  myself  as  to  be 
anderstood ;  but  if  I  have  not,  quod  nequeo  dicere  &  sentio  tapti^  must  be  my  excuse.    There 
remains  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but,  to  avoid  envy,  I  will  be  silent.    What  I  have 
sud  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  and  in  a  manner  has  been  forced  feom  me,  by  seeing 
s  noble  sort  of  poetry  so  happily  restored  by  one  man,  and  s(\  grossly  copied  by  ahnost  all  the  rest. 
A  musical  ear,  aud  a  great  genius,  if  another  Mr.  Cowley  could  arise  in  another  age,  may  bring  it 
to  perfection.     In  the  mean  time, 

— ^  Fungar  vice  cotis,  acutum 

Reddere  quse  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

To  conclude,  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely:  I  fear  I  have  been 
tedious,  and,  which  is  worse,  it  comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected.  This,  I  grants  is 
no  excuse :  for  it  may  be  reasonably  urged,  why  did  he  not  write  with  more  leisure,  or,  if  he  had 
it  not,  (which  was  certainly  my  case)  why  did  be  attempt  to  write  on  so  nice  a  subject?  The 
objection  is  unanswerable;  but,  in  part  of  recompense,  let  me  assure  the  reader,  that,  in  hasty 
prodnctioDS,  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  author's  present  sense,  which  cooler  thoughts  would  possibly 
hive  disguised.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  of  spirit,  though  not  of  judgment,  in  these  incorrect 
essays,  and  consequently,  though  my  hazard  be  the  greater,  yet  the  reader's  pleasure  is  not  the 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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AMARYLLIS: 


OR, 


THE  THIRD  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS, 

PARAPHRASED. 

npO  Arosryllis  Love  compels  my  tray, 
^     My  browziDg  jc*>at"  upon  the  mountains  stray : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  th'  m  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastmes  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led; 
And  ^ware  the  ridprlins;  with  his  buddin}^  head. 

A  li,  beaute<  us  uympb !  can  you  forget  your  lore, 
*rUo  conscious  gruttos,  and  the  shady  g "ove ; 
Where  strelch'd  at  ease  your  tender  limbs  were  laid, 
Vour  narneh'ss  beauties  nakedly  displayed  ? 
Then  I  wti^  caird  your  darling,  your  desire. 
With  kisse^  such  as  Net  my  sijul  on  fire : 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  ]  am  still  the  same ; 
My  h  art  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame  ; 
Gri'  vVI,  but  uiimov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scome 
So  faithfbl  I,  and  y  u  so  much  forsworn  ! 

1  die,  and  death  will  Oiiish  all  my  pain; 
Yt t,  ere  1  die,  btbo'd  mc  once  again : 

Am  1  so  mneh  def  »rmM,  so  changM  of  late? 

What  patiai  judges  are  our  love  and  hate! 

Ten  u'ildincs  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear ; 

How  ruddy,  like  yDur  lips,  their  streaks  appear ! 

Far  off  you  vicwM  th'^m  with  a  longing  eye 

Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high) : 

Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd, 

And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  reserv'd. 

Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  show. 

Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 

Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 

FiV'n  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower. 

The  windio?  ivy-chaplet  to  invade, 

A  nd  folded  fem  that  your  fair  fordiead  shade. 

Now  to  my  cost  the  force  of  Tx>ve  I  find ; 

The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 

The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food, 

Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood; 

His  brother  whelps  and  be  ran  wild  about  the 

wood. 
A^,  njrniph.'train'd  up  in  his  tjrrannic  court, 
To  make  the  sufferings  of  your  slaves  your  sport ! 
Unheeded  ruin !  trcacheous  delight ! 

0  polished  hardness  soften'd  to  the  sight ! 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn. 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break  of  mom ! 
Smile  once  aQ:ain,  revive  me  with  your  charms; 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day. 
Might  1  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 


Ah,  why  am  1  ft^m  empty  joys  d-harr'd? 

For  kisses  are  but  empty  when  compai^d. 

1  rave,  aud  in  my  raging  fit  shall  tear 

The  garland,  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear. 

Of  parsly,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bouud. 

And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 

What  pangs  I  fed,  unpityM  and  unheard  ! 

Since  I  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferred  ! 

I  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd^s  frock : 

Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock. 

Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  hijh  ? 

Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 

You  would  be  pleased  to  see  me  plunge  to  shore. 

But  better  pleas'd  if  I  should  rise  nq  more. 

I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago. 

When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know,  . 

I  try*d  th*  infallible  prophetic  way, 

A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 

I  struck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow; 

Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 

And  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  prove. 

The  withering  leaf  foreshow'd  your  withering  love. 

Yet  &rther  (ah,  how  fiir  a  lo¥er  dares  1) 

My  last  recourse  I  had  to  sieve  and  sheers  ; 

And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease  : 

Agreo,  that  in  harvest  usM  to  lease : 

But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire ; 

Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  was  ber^iaily  hire  - 

To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mutter'd  oVr, 

And  yet  the  resty  sieve  xvagg*d  ne'er  the^  more; 

I  wept  for  woe,  the  testy  beldame  swore,* 

And,  foaming  with  her  god,  foretold  my  fate  ; 

That  I  was  doom'd  to  love,  and  you  to  bate. 

A  milk-white  goat  for  you  1  did  provide ; 

Two  milk-white  kids  ran  frisking  by  my  side. 

For  which  the  nut-brown  lass,  Erithasis, 

Full  often  offered  many  a  savoury  kiss. 

Hers  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price : 

What  madman  would  o^erstand  his  market  twice ! 

My  right  eye  itches,  some  good-luck  is  near. 

Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 

PU  set  up  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 

What  njrmph  but  my  melodious  voice  would  move  ? 

She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse  ray  \o\  e. 

Hippomenes,  who  i-an  with  noble  strife 

To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 

(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife  !) 

Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way ; 

For  all  her  haste  she  could  not  choose  but  stay : 

Renown  said,  "  Run ;"  the  glittering  bribe  cr3''d, 

"  Hold ;» 
The  man  might  have  been  hangM,  but  for  his  ^Id. 
Yet  some  suppose  'twas  Love  (some  few  indeed) 
That  stopt  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed : 
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She  saw^  ihe  sighed ;  her  nimbte  ibet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  asd  she  took  pains  to  lose. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  00  neither  of  them  lie) 
From  steepy  OthryS*  top  to  Pyhis  drove 
His  herd ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoyM  bis  love : 
If  mch  another  wager  should  be  laid, 
ru  find  the  man,  if  you  ran  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  i  men,  when  lx)ve  extended  finds 
Hi*  power  on  high,  and  in  celestial  minds ; 
Veaus  the  shepherd*s  homely  habit  took. 
And  managed  somethimr  else  besides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar,     ' 
And  never  from  her  heart  Ibrgave  the  boar. 
How  West  was  £iir  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latmos'  top  firom  night  to  noon ! 
"What  Jason  from  Medea's  love  possest. 
You  shall  not  hear,  but  know  tis  like  the  rest 
My  akhig  bead  <^an  scarce  support  the  pain ; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain : 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  yon  take  no  pity ; 
Nay  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
A  clammy  sweat  does  o'er  my  temples  creep ; 
My  heavy  eyes  are  urg»d  with  iron  sleep : 
1  lay  me  down  to  gasp  my  latest  breath, 
The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death ; 
Yrt  scarce  enough  their  hunger  to  supply, 
For  Love  has  made  me  carrion  ere  1  die. 


THE  EPITHALAMIUM 

or 

HELEN    AND    MENELAUS. 

FROM  THE  EIGHTEENTH  IDYLLIUM  OF  THEOCRITUS. 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adom'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort. 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court. 
There  hand  in  hand  a  comely  choir  they  led ; 
To  sing  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed,    [bespread. 
With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
JoTe*s  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  must  be. 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  he : 
For  this  their  artfiil  hands  instruct  the  hite  to 
sound,  rj^ronnd. 

Their  ieei  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
This  was  their  song :  '*  Why,  happy  bridegroom, 
Ere  yet  th*  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky,        [why, 
F.w  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  shed, 
Why  dost  thon  steal  so  soon  away  to  bod  ? 
Hif  Somnus  brush*d  thy  eye-lids  with  his  rod, 
Or  do  thy  legs  refu<)e  to  bear  their  load, 
With  flowingT>owls  of  a  more  generous  god  } 
If  gentle  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep) 
Betake  the<»  to  thy  bod,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
^^  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone: 
Go,  IfttTc  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
At  sports  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day  : 
fiive  vk%  this  evening;  thou  hast  mom  and  night. 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
0  happy  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd, 
fM'ri^al  prinoos,  Cupid  sneez'd  aloud ;  '' 

And  every  lucky  omon  sent  bHbre, 
To  moet  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
^  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone,   . 
That  Jove,  whenever  he  thunders,  calls  thee  son : 


Betwixt  two  sheets  thon  shalt  enjoy  her  bare, 
With  whom  no  Grecian  virgin  can  compare  ; 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  fair. 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line: 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equals,  we,  in  years,  but  nut  in  face, 
Twelvescore  viragoes  of  th»;  Spartan  race. 
While  naked  to  Eurota^s  banks  we  Dcndi 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend, 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclips'd  and  lost. 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boast. 
So,  when  the  night  and  winter  disappear. 
The  purple  momingy  risinqj  with  the  year. 
Salutes  the  spring,  as  her  coicstial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  all  the  skies: 
So  beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest. 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  gi  aces  blest. 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn. 
Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn  ; 
So  ro6y-colour*d  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedaemon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 
Like  her  no  nymph  can  wilting  osiers  bend 
In  basket^works,  which  painted  streaks  commend : 
With  Pallas  in  the  loom  she  may  contend. 
But  none,  ah !  none  can  animate  the  tyre. 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire ; 
Whether  the  leam'd  Minerva  be  her  theme. 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream : 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupids 

dwell, 
O  fair,  O  graceful !  yet  with  maids  enroU'd, 
But  whom  to-morrow's  Sun  a  matron  shall  be- 
hold! 
Yet  ere  to-morrow*B  Sun  shall  show  his  head, 
TTie  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bead. 
Where  all  shall  weep  and  wish  for  thy  return. 
As  bleating  lambs  their  absent  mother  mourn. 
Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  bequf  ath 
The  boughs  of  lotos,  formM  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on 'a  plane-tree  shall  be  bung  to  view : 
On  the  smooth  find  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engraved,  and  worship  Helen's  tree: 
Balm,  from  a  silver-box  distilFd  around. 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 

gronnd. 
The  balm,  tis  true,  can  aged  plants  prolong, 
But  Helen's  name  will  keep  it  ever  young. 
Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law  to  Jove! 
With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love ; 
Let  Venus  furnish  y^u  with  full  desires, 
Add  vigour  to  your  wills,  and  fuel  to  youf  fires : 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  store. 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  nv>re. 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  spring. 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like  yoo, 

a  king. 
Now  sleep,  if  sleep  you  can;  bnt  while  you  rest^ 
Sleep  close,    with   folded   arms,   and    breast  to 

breast: 
Rise  in  the  morn ;  but  oh',  before  you  rise, 
Fon^t  not  to  perform  your  morning  saorifice. 
We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cook 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  his  feathered 

flwk. 
Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  to  thy  triumphs  run. 
And  view  the  mighty  spoils  thou  hast  in  battle 

won." 
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THE  DESPAiniKG  LOVER. 

FROM   THE  TWENTY-THIRD   IDTLUUM    OF 
THEOCRITUS. 


With  inauspicious  love,  a  wretched  twain 
Pursued  the  fairest  nymph  of  all  the  plain  ; 
Fairest  indeed,  but  prouder  for  than  fair, 
^    She  pluiig:*d  him  hopeless  in  a  deep  despair: 
Her  heavenly  form  too  haughtily  she  prizM^ 
His  person  hated,  and  his  gifts  despis'd; 
>kyr  knew  the  force  of  Cupid*s  cruel  darts, 
Nor  fiear'd  his  awful  power  on  human  hearts  ; 
But  either  from  her  bopelebs  lover  fled. 
Or  with  disdainful  glances  shot  him  dead. 
No  kiss,  no  look,  to  cheer  the  droopingr  boy ; 
No  word  she  spoke,  she  scorned  er*!!  to  deny. 
But,  as  a  hunted  panther  casts  about  [scout. 

Her  glaring  eyes  and  pricks  her  listening  ears  to 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employM, 
And  fiercely  in  her  savage  freedom  joy*d.    [frown. 
Her  mouth  she  writh*d,  her  forehead  taught  to 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  uuknown : 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew. 
And  every  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  a 
Yet  could  not  he  his  obvious  fate  escape :   (shrew. 
His  love  still  dres8*d  her  in  a  pleasing  shape ; 
And  every  sullen  frown,  and  bitter  scorn, 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  bum. 
Ix>ng  time,  unequal  to  his  mighty  pain. 
He  strove  to  cui  b  it,  but  he  strove  in  vain : 
At  last  his  woes  broke  odt,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief: 
With  tears  so  tender  as  adom'd  his  love. 
And  any  heart,  but  only  hers,  would  move. 
Tremblhig  before  ber  bolted  doors  he  stood. 
And  there  pour*d  out  th*  unprofitable  flood ; 
Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look ; 
Then,  kissing  first  the  threshold,  thus  he  spoke  t 
"  Ah  nymph,  more  cruel  than  of  human  race ! 
Thy  tigress  heart  belies  thy  angel  hot  i 
Too  well  thou  show*dst  thy  pedigree  from  stone : 
Thy  granddame*s  was  the  first  by  Pyrrha  thrown: 
Unworthy  thou  to  be  so  long  desir*d ;     / 
But  80  my  love,  and  so  my  fate  vrquir'd. 
1  beg  not  now  (for  His  in  vain)  to  live; 
But  take  this  gift,  the  last  that  1  can  give. 
This  friendly  cord  shall  soon  decide  the  strifb 
Betwixt  my  lingering  love  and  loathsome  lifis : 
This  moment  puts  an  end  to  all  my  pain ; 
I  shall  no  more  despair,  nor  thou  disdain. 
Farewell,  ungratef\i1  and  unkind !  I  go 
ConderonM  by  thee  to  those  sad  shades  below. 
1  go  th'  extremest  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drint  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love : 
There  happily  to  lose  my  long  desires : 
But  ah !  what  draught  so  deep  to  quench  my  fires  ? 
Farewell,  ye  never-opening  gates,  ye  stones. 
And  threshold  guilty  of  my  midnight  moans. 
What  I  have  suflier^d  here,  ye  know  too  well  j 
What  I  shaU  do,  the  gods  and  I  can  tell. 


The  rote  is  fiagraiit,  hot  it  fadat  in  time; 

The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime ; 

White  lilies  hang  their  beads,  and  soon  decay. 

And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away: 

Such  is  your  blooming  youth,  and  withering  so: 

The  time  will  come,  it  will,  when  you  shall  know 

The  rage  of  love ;  your  haughty  heart  shall  buro 

In  flames  like  mine,  and  meet  a  like  retom. 

Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh !  hear  at  least 

My  dying  t>rayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and,  passing  by, 

The  sad  ill-onien'd  object  meets  your  eye. 

Think  it  not  lost,  a  moment  if  you  stay; 

The  breathless  wretch,  so  made  by  you,  survey : 

Some  cruel  pleasupe  will  firom  thence  ariae. 

To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes. 

I  wish  (but oh!  my  wish  is  vain,  1  fear) 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear : 

Then  loose  the  knot,  and  take  me  from  the  place, 

And  spread  your  mantle  o'er  my  giizly  fMce. ; 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 

O  envy  not  the  dead ;  they  feel  not  bliss ! 

Nor  fc^  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 

£v>n  you  are  not  more  pityless  than  Death. 

Then  for  my  corpse  a  homely  grave  provide. 

Which  love  and  me  from  public  scorn  may  hide. 

Thrice  call  upon  my  name,  thrice  beat  your 

And  hail  me  thrice  to  everlasting  rest: 
Last  let  my  tomb  this  sad  inscription  bear: 

"A  wretch  whom  love  has  kill'd  lies  buriod  here; 
O  passengers,  Aminta's  eyes  bewared' 

Thus  having  said,  and  furious  with  bis  lore. 
He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  nsovo 
A  weighty  stone  (the  labour  of  a  team) 
And  rais'dfirom  thence  he  reach'dUie  neighbouring 

beam: 
Around  its  bulk  a  sliding  knot  he  throws. 
And  fitted  to  his  neck  the  fatal  noose : 
Then  spurning  backward  took  a  swing,  till  Death 
Crept  up,  and  stopt  the  passage  of  his  breath. 
The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door;  the  scornful  fiur 
Relentless  look*d,  and  saw  him  beat  his  quivering 

feet  in  air; 
Nor  wept  his  fete,  nor  cast  a  pitying  eye. 
Nor  took  him  down,  but  brushed  regardless  by : 
And,  as  she  past,  her  chance  or  fete  was  such. 
Her  garments  touch*d  the  dead,  polluted  by  the 

touoh: 
Next  to  the  dance,  thence  to  the  bath  did  move; 
The  bath  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  lovej 
Whose  ii^jur'd  image,  with  a  wrathful  eye. 
Stood  threatening  ftom  a  pedestal  on  high: 
Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  filing  crushed  th*  ungrateful  nymph 

below': 
ifer  gushing  blood  the  pavement  all  besmear'd; 
And  this  her  last  expiring  voice  was  heard ; 
"  Lovers  ferewell,  re\'enge  has  rea^hVl  my  scorn  ; 
Thus  warn'd,  be  wise,  and  love  for  love  returo." 
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BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK 

OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

TVELIOHT  of  haman-luDds,  and  gods  above, 
^  Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  queen  of  lore,  ' 
Whose  Tital  powA,  air,  earth,  and  sea  supplies; 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  bom  beneath  the  n>Uing 

dues: 
For  ereiy  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might,  * 
Springs,  and  b^olds  the  regions  &[  the  light 
iW,  goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear: 
And  af  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flowers  is  drest ; 
For  thee  the  Ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 
breast ;  [is  blest 

And  Heaven  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 
For  when  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  scene  of  Nature  stands  displayed. 
When  teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear. 
And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express. 
Whose  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  confi^s, 
llien  savage  beasts  bound  o*er  their  slight^  food, 
Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  fiood. 
AH  nature  is  thy  gift;  earth,  air,  and  sea : 
Of  aD  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
Stong  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain. 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  ancontrol'd  anid  boundless  rdgo. 
Throog^  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move. 
And  scatter^,  where  thou  go>st,  the  kindly  seeds 

of  love. 
Soce  then  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obejrs  thy  power;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear. 
Or  beantiliil,  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire  ; 
While  all  thy  provmoe,  Nature,  I  survey, 
Aad  sing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 
Of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  every  where  thy  won- 
drous power  display : 
To  Memmios  under  thy  sweet  influence  bom. 
Whom  tiKm  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost  adorn. 
The  lather  then  assist  my  Muse  and  me, 
hlhsii^  verses  worthy  him  and  thee.  [cease. 

Meantime  on  land  aind  sea  let  barbarous  discord 
And  fadl  the  listening  world  in  universal  peace. 
To  thee  — nkind  tj^r  soft  repose  must  owe ; 
for  thorn  aloM  that  bteMing  canst  bestow; 


Because  the  bratal  business  of  the  war 
Is  mauag'd  by  thy  dr»«  Ifiil  servant's  care  ; 
Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 
The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies. 
While  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  fa- 

mish'd  eyes : 
Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 
By  turns  restor*d  to  life,  and  pluug'd  in  pleasing 

death. 
There  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  links  of  love. 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny, 
Th^  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore. 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 


.   TBB  BBGINNIMO  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

LUCRETIUS. 

Tig  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore. 

The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar: 

Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight ; 

But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight 

'Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  from  fiur 

The  moving  legions  mipgled  in  the  war : 

But  much  more  sweet  thy  labouring  steps  to  guida 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supply'd. 

And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fbrtify'd : 

From  thence  to  look  below  on  human-kind, 

Bewilder*d  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind : 

To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend  x 

For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  bend 

T*  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and  health 

In  search  of  honour,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 

O  wretched  man  !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 

Enclosed  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife. 

He  spends  his  little  span  ;  and  overfeeds 

His  crammM  desires,  with  more  than  Nature  needs! 

For  Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 

And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight : 

Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fbirs  ob^ 

A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  [tain  ^ 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires ; 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 

That,  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside. 

With  bare  privation  sense  is  saiisfy^d. 

If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 

To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls ; 

If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 

Of  bnmish'd  bowU,  and  of  leflected  plftt*^ 
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If  wr-ll-tunM  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  sound 

Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 

Yet  on  the  jL^rass,  beneath  a  poplar  sliade, 

Bv  the  cool  stream,  our  careless  limbs  are  Jay*d^ 

With  rheap^r  pleasures  innocently  blest. 

When  the  warm  spring  with  gc^udy  flowers  is  drest. 

Nor  will  the  rajring  fever*s  fire  abate. 

With  jroldcn  canopies  and  beds  of  !?tate : 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 

On  the  hai-d  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

Then  since  our  bodies  are  not  easM  the  more 

By  birth,  or  power,  or  Fortune»s  wealthy  store, 

*Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 

As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind : 

Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 

Of  marshal'd  legions  moving  to  the  fight 

Could,  with  their  sound  and  terrible  array, 

Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thoughts  of  death 

But,  since  the  supposition  vmn  appears,      [away. 

Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears. 

Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence, 

But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince, 

Not  awM  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 

Without  respect  to  purple,  or  to  gold ; 

Why  should  not  we  these  pageantries  despise, 

WhoFC  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 

For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errours  led; 

And  just  as  children  are  surprised  with  dread. 

And  ti^mble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years 

Ev*n  in  broad  day-light  are  possessVI  with  fears; 

And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain, 

As  those  which  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 


DRYDEN'S  POEMS. 


These  bujrbears  jof  the  mind,  this  inward  hell. 
No  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  Nature  and  right  Reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darksome  soul 
to  day. 


FROM  THE  FIFTH   BOOK  OP 

LUCRETIUS. 

,    Turn  porr6  puer,  &c. 

Tuus,  like  a  sailor,  by  a  tempest  hurl*d 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  world : 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Exposed  upon  unhospitable  earth. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room  ; 
Too  true  presage^  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast. 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  increas'd. 
Tney  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood. 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food. 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  fear. 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  chaBgin^p  year: 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  pi^pare. 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war : 
UniabourHl  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grants. 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  commoa 
wants. 


TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HORACE. 


THE  THIRD  ODE 

OF   THE    FIRST    BOOK    Of 

HORACE. 

Inscribed  to  the  earl  of  Roscommon,  on  his  in- 
tended voyage  to  Ireland. 

CO  may  th*  auspicious  queen  of  love, 
^"^  And  the  twin  stars,  the  seed  of  Jove, 
And  he  who  rules  the  raging  wind. 
To  thee,  O  sacred  Ship,  be  kind  ; 
And  gentle  breezes  fill  thy  sails, 
Supplying^soft  Etesian  gales : 


As  thou,  to  whom  the  Muse  commends. 
The  best  of  poets  and  of  friends, 
Dost  thy  committed  pledge  restore  j 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore; 
And  save  the  better  part  of  me. 
From  perishing  with  him  at  sea. 
Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try»d. 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 
And  ribs  of  iron  armM  his  side  ; 
Or  his  at  least,  in  hollow  wood 
Who  tempted  first  the  briny  flood: 
Nor  fear»d  the  winds  contending  roit. 
Nor  bil  lows  beating  on  the  shore  ; 
Nor  Hyades  portei^ing  rain ; 
Nor  aU  the  tyrants  of  tbe  main. 
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Wh^tform  of  Death  could  him  a^ght, 

Who  unconcerned,  with  stedfast  sight, 

Coald  view  the  smges  mounting  steep. 

And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep ! 

Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 

With  storms  above,  and  rocks  below !  * 

Id  vain  did  Nature's  wise  conuxiand 

Divide  the  n'aters  from  the  land. 

If  daring  ships  and  men  prophane 

Invade  th'  inviolable  main ; 

Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap. 

And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep. 

No  toil,  no  hardship,  can  restrain 

Ambitious  man  iiiur*d  to  pain  ; 

The  more  confinM,  the  more  he  tries. 

And  at  forbidden  quarry  iies. 

Thus  bold  Prometheos  did  aspire. 

And  stole  from  Heaven  the  seeds  of  fire : 

A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 

The  robber's  bla;;ing  track  pursue : 

Fierce  Famine  with  her  meagre  fiice. 

And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race. 

In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround. 

All  brooding  on  the  blasted  ground  : 

And  limping  Death,  lash'd  on  by  Pate, 

Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date. 

This  made  not  Daedalus  beware, 

With  borrowed  wings  to  sail  in  air: 

To  Hell  Alcides  fbrc'd  his  way, 

PIung*d  through  the  lake,  and  snatchM  the  prey. 

Nay  scarce  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes. 

Are  safe  from  our  audacious  crimes ; 

We  reach  at  Jove's  imperial  crou-n. 

And  puU  th»  unwilling  thunder  down. 
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THE  NINTH  ODE 

•  F   THB    FIRST    BOOK   Off 
HORACE. 

BiHOLD  yon  mountain's  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  oi  snow ; 

Again  behold  thfe  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below  • 

And  streams,  with  icy  fetters  bound, 

Benumb'd  and  crampt  to  solid  ground. 

With  well^eap'd  logs  dissolve  the  crfd. 
And  faed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires; 

Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold. 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspirea : 

For  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 
•  God,  if  His  worth  ihis  care,  provide. 

I^  him  alone,  with  what  he  made. 
To  toss  and  turn  the  world  below  ; 

At  his  command  the  storms  invade ; 
The  windii  by  his  commission  blow; 

Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 

And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peac«. 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy, 
lay  hoH  upon  the  present  boor. 

And  snatch  thA  pleasures  passing  by, 
To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  power: 

Kor  love,  nor  love's  delights  disdain  ; 

^ff^aisfet  thou  getfst  to-day,  it  gah^ 


SecuilK  those  golden  early  joy«. 
That  youth  unsour'd  with  sorrow  bears. 

Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys, 
With  sickness  and  unwieldiy  years. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest. 

This  is  the  time  to  t>e  possest; 

The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 

Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss. 
The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 

The  half  unwilling  willing  kiss. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 

Andiiides  but  to  be  found  again  ; 

These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain,  ' 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ODB 

or  TUB  TUIBO  BOOK  OF 

HORACE. 

Paraphrns'd  in  Pindaric  verse,  and  inscribed  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Laurence  earl  of  Rochester. 

Dbscbnoeo  of  an  ancient  line. 
That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  tway'd. 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine» 
Whose  piercing  is  for  thee  delay 'd ; 

The  rosy  wreath  is  ready  made ; 

And  artful  hands  prepare  [hair. 

The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume  thy 

When  the  wine  qoArkles  from  a£Eir, 

And  the  well-natur'd  friend  cries,  "  Come  away ! '» 
Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care : 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave  for  a  while  thy  costly  country  seat  j 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 
The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great : 

Make  haste  and  come  : 
Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store  j 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high. 
The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome  ; 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  acorn,  and  fools  adore : 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  Iooae,and  taate  the  plea- 
sures of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  His  grateful  to  the  rich,  to  try 
A  short  vicissitaic,  and  fit  of  poverty : 
A  savory  dish,  a  homely  treat, 
Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat. 
Without  the  stately  spacious  room. 
The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom, 
Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great 

The  Sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high; 
The  Syrian  star, 
Barks  from  afar. 
And  with  his  sultry  breath  mfieets  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  Heavens  above 
The  shepherd  drives  hiff  Minting  flock      [wfty. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 
The  Sylvans  to  their  shades  retire. 
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Thoae  Very  shades  And  streams  new  shades  mad 

strairis  require,  [r^ginjf  fi^e. 

And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  £ftn  the 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  lord  mayor. 

And  what  the  city  Actions  dare, 

Aud  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do. 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing:  foe, 

Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know: 
But  God  has,  wisely,  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate. 

And  sown  their  seeds  iu  depth  of  night ; 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state ; 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune*s  power : 
The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream. 

Is  sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb,  or  a  tempestuous  flow. 
And  always  in  extreme. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 
It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 
Anon  it  lifts  aloft  the  head. 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous  fbrce; 
And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down. 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown : 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scatter'd 
honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 
He  who,  secure  within,  can  say,        [day ; 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv*d  to- 
Be  fur,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  shine. 
The  joys  1  have  possets'd,  in  spite  of  Fate  are 
mine. 
Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  1  have  had  my 
hour. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress. 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 

Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  Uess : 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she*s  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  the  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away :  [sign'd : 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  ts  quietly  re- 
Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  1  arm ; 
And  virtue, though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

'  What  ist  to  me. 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfiuthlul  aea. 
If  stonns  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain ; 
Aid  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear. 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
His  wealth  into  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows. 
Secure  of  what  1  cannot  lose. 


In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  (he  liiustering  roar; 

And,  running  with  a  merry  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek : 

And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


THE  SECOND  EPODE 

o» 

HORACE. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree. 
How  rich  in  humble  poverty,  is  he. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 
Discharg'd  of  business,  void  of  strife. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free ! 
Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown» 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  bom. 
Who  plow*d  with  oxen  of  their  own 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  com. 
Nor  trampets  summon  him  to  war. 

Nor  drams  disturb  his  morning  kleep. 
Nor  knows  he  merchants'  gainful  care. 

Nor  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law. 

And  court,  and  state,  he  wisely  shuns, 
Nor,  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd  with  awe. 

To  servile  salutations  runs; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed. 
Or  with  his  pmning-hook  disjoin 

Unbeariug  branches  from  their  head. 

And  grafts  more  happy  iu  their  stead. 
Or,  climbing  to  a  hiliy  steep. 

He  views  his  herds  in  vales,  afar. 
Or  sheers  his  overburthen*d  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares. 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars* 
Or  in  the  now-declining  year. 

When  bounteous  antunm  rears  bis  head. 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear, 

And  clustering  grapes  with  purple  spread. 
The  fairest  of  his  frait  he  serves, 

Priapus,  thy  rewards : 
Sylvanus  too  his  part  deserves. 

Whose  care  the  fences  guards. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak. 

Or  on  the  matted  gprass,  he  lies ; 
No  god  of  sfeep  he  need  invoke ; 

The  stream  that  o'er  the  p^les  flies 

With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 

Maintains  Uie  concert  of  the  song ; 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But,  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows. 

And  hoary  frost  uiverts  the  year. 
Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 

Aud  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 

With well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spearl 
Or  spreads  bis  subtle  nets  from  sight 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light. 

Or  makes  the  fearful  hare  his  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless  easy  joys 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys. 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife. 
To  ease  th«  business  of  his  life. 
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Divides  with  him  his  household  care, 
Sach  u  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Socb  as  the  swift  Apulian*s  bride, 

Snn-bumt  and  swarthy  though  she  be. 
Win  firp  for  winter-nights  provide. 

And  without  noise  will  oversee  * 

His  children  and  his  family  ; 
And  order  all  thinsrs  till  be  come. 
Sweat?  and  overlabour'd,  home  ; 
If  she  in  pens  bis  flocks  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  stort. 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

-    And  unbou?ht  dainties  of  the  poor  ; 
Vat  ovsten  of  th^  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish. 

Nor  tnibot,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  t'nnpests  overtake. 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish, 
Kot  heathpout,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Which  Pbasis  or  Ionia  yields. 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 

Than  the  &t  olivet  of  my  fields ; 


Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot. 

That  keep*the  loosenM  body  sound, 
Or  than  the  Iamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  feasts  of  happy  swains. 

The  jolly  shepher*  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains  ; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he 
To  Tiew  his  oxen  sweating  smoke. 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosen^  yoke : 
To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 

That  sit  around  his  cheerftd  hearth, 
And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 

With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 
This  Moreoi-afl  said  within  himself, 

Resolv*d  to  leave  the  wicked  town : 

And  live  retirM  upon  his  own. 
He  calPd  his  money  in; 

But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf;. 

Soon  split  him  on  the  former  thelf. 
He  jput  it  out  again. 
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LIFE  OF  SMITH. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Edmund  Smith  is  one  of  those  Tucky  writers,  who  have,  without  much  laboiury  at^ 
tmed  high  rq)utation,  and  who  are  mentioiied  with  reverence  rather  for  the  possesskm 
than  the  exertion  of  uncommon  abilities. 

Of  his  life  little  is  known ;  and  that  little  daimsno  praise  but  what  can  be  given  to 
intellectual  excellence,  seldom  employed  to  any  virtuous  puipose.  His  character,  as 
givea  by  Mr:  Okiisworth  with  all  the  partiality  of  friendsh^,  whkrh  is  said  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  show  '<  what  fine  things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another/'  and  which,  how^ 
e?er,  com|nises  great  part  of  what  can  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  is  better  to  transcribe 
«t  ooce  than  to  take  by  pieces.  I  shall  subjom  such  little  memorials  as  accident  has 
enabled  me  to  collect. 

MR.  EDMUND  SMITH  was  the  only  son  of  an  enunent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  baron  Lechmere.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father,  whkji  wert 
soon  followed  by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's  being  left  very  young  in  the 
hands  of  a  near  relation,  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister)  whose  name  was  Smith. 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as  then-  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westmin- 
ster-school under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby;  whence,  after  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  gene- 
tons  guardian  (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained),  he  was  removed  to  ChristTchurdi 
in  Oxford,  and  there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintamed  till  her  death  ;  after  whkh  he 
continued  a  member  of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within  five  years  of  his 
own ;  though,  some  time  before  hb  leaving  Christ-church,  he  was  sent  for  by  his  mother 
to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  acknowledged  as  her  legitimate  son ;  which  had  not  been 
mentbned,  but  to  wipe  oS  the  aspersions  that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  bis  birth. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  authdF%  honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  hft 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universiti^,  he  so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conspicuous  performances,  that  there  arose  no  small  contentimi  between  the  represen-^ 
tative  electom  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  and  Christ-church  in  Oxon,  which  of 
those  two  royal  societies  should  adopt  him  as  theur  own.  But  the  electors  of  Trinity 
CoU^  having  the  preference  of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected  him ;  who  yety 
being  invited  at  the  same  time  to  Christ-church,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship  ti^re. 
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Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 

Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

—  Ego  nee  studium  sine  divite  venst, 

Nee  rude  quid  profit  video  ingenium;  alterius  tic 

Altera  poscit  opcm  r^,  &  coi^urat  amice. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  all  those  excellent  and  necessary  qualifications  which 
are  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man.  His  memory  was  large  and  tena- 
cious, yet  by  a  curious  feUdty  chi^y  susceptible  of  the  finest  impressions  it  received  from 
the  best  authprs  he  read,  which  it  always  preserved  in  -their  primitive  strength  and 
amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  appreliension,  and  vivacity  of  understandmg,  which  easily 
took-in  and  surmounted  the  mo3t  subtle  and  knotty  parts  of  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics. His  wit  was  prompt  arid  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing  ;  his  taste  delicate,  his 
head  clear,  and  hb  way  of  expressing  hb  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging.  I  shall  say 
nothmg  of  his  person,  which  yet  was  so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that  the  fair  sex,  who  observed  and 
esteemed  him,  at  once  commended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name  of  the  handsome  sloven. 
An  eager  but  generous  and  noble  emulation  grew  up  with  him ;  which  (as  it  were  a  ra- 
tional sort  of  instinct)  pushed  him  upon  striving  to  excel  in  every  art  and  science  that 
could  make  him  a  credit  tb  his  college,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most  learned 
and  polite  university;  and  it  was  his  happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and  M- 
low-studeiits,  who  exercised  and  excited  this  virtue  in  themselves  and  others,  thereby  be- 
coming so  deservedly  in  favour  ivith  this  age,  and  so  good  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment. 
His  judgment,  naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an  exquisite  fineness  and  distinguishing 
sagacity,  which  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was  vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even 
iiaces  with  a  rich  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the  wing,  and  never  tired  with 
«spinng.  Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  young  as  Cowley,  he  had  no  puerilities; 
and  his  earliest  productions  were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  in  them  mean  and  trifiiug, 
that,  like  the  junior  compositions  of  Mr^  Stepney,  they  may  make  grey  authors  blush. 
There  are  mtiny  of  his  first  essays  in  oratory,  in  ejNgram,  elegy,  and  epique,  still  handed 
about  the  university  in  manuscript,  which  show  a  masterly  hand  ;  and,  though  manned 
ibkI  injured  by  frequent  transcribing,  make  their  way  into  our  most  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  they  ^hine  with  imcommon  lustre.  Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford 
books  which  he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of  his  compositions  came 
abroad  imder  other  names,  wliich  his  own  singular  modesty,  and  faithful  silence,  strove 
in  vain  to  conceal.  The  Encaenia  and  pubhc  Collections  of  the  University  upon  State 
Sttlijecto  were  never  in  such  esteem,  either  for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tr&oted  most  largely  to  them  ;  and  it  was  natural  for  those  who  knew  liis  peculiar  ^'ycj 
of  writing,  to  turn  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  f^r  the  mast  relishing  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  well  knew  how  to  improve  them ;  and 
not  <ttily  to  polish  the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and  durable  metid. 
Though  be  was  an  academic  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  no  sourness 
of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch  of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the 
old  or  new  phik>9ophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dictating  to  others,  which  are  faults  (though 
^excusable)  which  sonle  are  insensibly  led  into,  who  are  constrained  to  dwell  long  Hithin 
tlie  walls  of  a  private  college.  His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instructive;  and  what 
Horace  said  erf"  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Vu-gil,  might  justly  be  applied  to  him  : 

Nil  ego  contolerim  jacando  sanus  amico.  Sat.  r.  L  1. 
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As  correct  a  writer  a^  be  was  in  his  most  elaborate  pieces,  .he  read  the  works  of  others 

with  caodouTy  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his  own  compositioQs;  being  readier 

to  cherish  and  advance,  than  dan^>  or  depress,  a  rising  genius,  and  as  patient  of  being 

excelled  himself  (if  any  could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  others. 

Twere  to  be  wished  he  had  confined  himself  to  a  particular  profession,  who  was  ca- 
pable of  surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  hu  want  of  a}^[ilication  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  \m  want  of  d  ue  encouragement. 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  college  and  university  with  unusUal  applause ; 
and  though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him  off  from  bis  retirements,  and  to 
lengthen  out  those  jovial  avocations,  yet  his  return  to  his  studies  were  so  much  the  more 
passioDate,  and  his  intention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading  and  thinking  so  ve- 
hement, (to  which  his  facetious  and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion)  that  the 
habit  grew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  meditation  and  reflection  being  kept  1^  whole 
weeb  together,  he  could  better  sort  his  ideasy  and  take  in  the  sundry  parts  of  a  science 
at  one  view,  without  interruption  or  confusion.     Some  indeed  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  pleased  to  distinguish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  extolled  him  altogether  on 
the  account  of  these  titles ;  but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  forbear  doing 
him  justice  as  a  prodigy  in  both  kinds.     He  had  signalized  himself,  in  the  schoob,  as  a 
philosopher  and  polemic  of  extensive  knowledge  and  deep  penetration ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each  science.    I  re- 
member him  in  the  Divinity -school  responding  and  diluting  with  a  perspicuous  energy, 
a  ready  exactness,  and  commanding  force  of  argument,  when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided 
in  the  chair ;  whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commendation  of  him  gave  him 
such  a  reputation,  as  silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who  durst  not  contradict 
the  af^robation  of  so  profound  a  master  in  theology.    None  of  those  self-sufficient 
creatures,  who  have  either  trifled  with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or  have 
encumbered  it  with  novel  terms  and  burthensome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.    He  was  too  disceming  to  allow  of  the  character 
of  unprofitable,  rugged,  and  abstruse,  which  some  superficial  sciolists,  (so  very  smooth 
and  polite  as  to  admit  of  no  impression)  either  out  of  an  unthinking  indolence,  or  an  ill- 
grounded  prejudice,  had  a6ixed  to  this  sort  of  studies.     He  knew  the  thorny  terms  of 
philosophy  served  well  to  fence-in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked  upon  school- 
divinity  as  upon  a  rough  but  well-wrought  army,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and  defend 
the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for  the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a.  long  and  perfect  mtimacy  with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classfcs; 
with  whom  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was  worth  perusing  in  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger)  and  in  all  the  celebrated 
writers  of  his  own  country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  observation  of  the  late 
eari  of  Shaftesbury,  he  kept  the  poet  in  awe  by  regular  criticism ;  and,  as  it  were^  married 
the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  support  and  improvement.  There  was  not  a  tract  of  credit, 
upon  that  subject,  which  he  liad  not  diligently  examined,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hede- 
lin  and  Bossu;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly  before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art 
through  every  poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  deformities*  By  this  means 
be  seemed  to  read  with  a  design  to  correct,  as  well  as  imitate. 

Bdng  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste  every  little  delicacy  that  was  set  before 
bim ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  any 
Ibing  but  what  was  substantial  and  lastjc^.    He  considered  the  ancients  and  modems 
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not  m  parties  or  rivals  fof  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same  plan,  the*  art 
of  poetry;  according  to  which  he  judged,  approved,  and  blamed,  without  flattery  or 
detraction.  If  he  did  not  always  commend  the  compositions  of  others,  it  was  not  ill- 
nature  (which  was  not  in  his  temper)  but  strict  justice^  that  would  not  let  him  call  a  few 
flowers  set  in  ranks,  a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the'' name  of  poetry  :  he 
was  of  Ben  Jonson's  opinion,  who  could  not  admu^e 

—  Verses  as  smooth  and  soft  as  cream. 
In  which  there  was  neither  depth  nor  stream. 
« 

And  therefore,  though  his  want  of  complaisance  for  some  men^s  overbearaig  vanity 

made  him  enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were  obliged  by  the  freedom  of  his 
reflections. 

His  Bodleian  speech,  though  taken  from  a  ^remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shown 
the  world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian  eloquence,  mixed  with  the  con- 
ciseness and  force  of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turns  of  Pliny,  and  the  acute 
and  wise  reflections  of  Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  understood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  ha 
happy  diction,  rolling  numbers,  beautiful  imagery,and  alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the 
sublime.  This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the  finest  genius  for  Latin  lyric  since 
the  Augustan  age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John,  (late  lord  Bolingforoke) 
after  the  manner  of  Horace^s  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly  a  master-piece ; 
but  Mr.  Smith's  Pocockius  is  of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller's  writings  upon 
Oliier  Cromwell,  it  wants  not  the  most  delicate  and  surprismg  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurat'^, 
who  had  made  some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
humanity ;  and  so  good  an  hbtorian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk  over  the 
most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the  lives,  actions,  and  characters,  of  celebrated  men, 
with  amazing  facility  and  accuracy.  As  he  had  thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thuanus's 
works,  so  he  was  able  to  copy  after  him ;  and  his  talent  in  this  kind  was  so  well  knowa 
and  allowed,  that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  great  men  to  write  a  histoiy ;  which 
it  was  for  thi^ir  interest  to  have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity.  I  shall  not 
mention  fbr  what  reasons  this  design  was  dropped,  though  they  are  very  much  to  Mr. 
Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak  it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
company  could  fix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful  literature,  nobody  shone  to  greater  ad* 
vantage ;  he  seemed  to  be  that  Meramlus  whom  Lucretius  speaks  of: 

«-^uem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered  up  and  down  in  Miscellanies  and  Col- 
lections, being  wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great  difidculty  and  reluctance.  Ail 
of  them  together  make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body,  which  lies  dispersed 
in  the  possession  of  numerous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made  entire,  withouT 
great  injustice  to  him,  bediuse  few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  transcriber  was 
often  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of  a  friend.  His  condolence  for  the  death  of  MEr, 
Philips  is  full  of  the  noblest  beauties,  and  hath  done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second 

>  Dr.  Ralph  Bathorst,  whose  life  mad  literary  cemains  were  paMished  in  1761^  by  Mr.  TboiiM* 
Warton.    C. 
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MOtoB,  whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  £nglbh  language,  generosity,  and  valoiur. 
For  bun  Mr.  Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect  friendship ;  a  passion  he  was  most  suscep- 
tible of,  and  whose  laws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had  all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellish- 
ments bestowed  on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  cool  judg- 
neot,  posably  could  bestow  on  it.  The  eptque,  lyric,  el^iac,  every  sort  of  poetry  he 
toucbed  upon  (and  he  had  touched  upon  a  great  variety)  was  raised  to  its  proper 
height,  aud  the  differences  between  each  of  them  observed  with  a  judicious  accuracy. 
We  saw  the  old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable  order  by  each  other  i  and 
there  was  a  predominant  fancy  and  spirit  of  fab  own  infused,  superior  to  what  some 
draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or  from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the  modems, 
by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imitation.  His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent; his  images  lively  and  adequate;  his  sentiments  charming  and  mtyestic;  his  ex- 
pressioos  natural  and  'bold ;  his  numbers  various  and  sounding ;  and  that  enameled 
mixtom  of  classical  wit,  which,  without  redundance  and  affectation,  sparkled  throughf 
his  writings,  and  were  no  less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  PhsBdra  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and  the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most 
snsuioe  expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise  or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights, 
and  the  common  method  of  filling  the  house,  are  not  always  the  surest  marks  of  judg- 
bg  what  encouragement  a  play  meets  with  :  but  the  generosity  of  all  the  persons  of  a 
refined  taste  about  town  was  remarkable  on  thb  occasion  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
bow  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused  hb  mterest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgement  and 
<fiffusive  good-nature  for  which  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  author  b  so  justly 
valued  by  mankind.  But  as  to  Phaedra,  she  has  certainly  made  a  finer  figure  undct 
Ur.  Smith's  conduct,  upon  the  English  stage,  iban  either  in  Rome  or  Athens ;  and  if 
sbe  excels  the  Greek  aqd  Latin  Phaedra,  I  need  not  say  she  surpasses  the  French  one, 
though  embellbhed  with  whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  sofbiess  Racine  himself 
could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  Juster  notion  of  the  difficulty  of  composbg  than  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  he 
sometimes  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Writing 
with  ease,  what  (as  Mr.  Wycherley  speaks)  may  be  easily  written,  moved  hb  indignation. 
When  he  was  writing  upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider  what  Demosthenes, 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace,  if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which  whetted  him  to 
€u^  himself  as  well  as  others.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  finish  se-  • 
Teral  subjects  he  undertook  ;  which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  hb  fancy, 
itiil  bunting  after  new  matter,  or  to  an*occasional  indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude 
hrougbt  upon  him,  which,  of  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was  least  inclined  to  forgive. 
That  thb  was  not  owing  to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fubess  of  himself,  (a  frailty  which  has 
heen  imputed  to  no  less  men  than  Shak^are  and  Jonson)  b  clear  from  hence;  because 
he  left  hb  works  to  the  entire  dbposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  ceqnires  he 
«veo  courted  and  solicited,  submitting  to  their  anunadversions,  and  the  freedom  they 
took  with  them,  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent  resignation. 

1  have  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  some  poems  he  designed,  set  out  ana- 
lyticaUy;  wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connection,  the  images,  incidents,  moral, 
episodes,  and  a  great  variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so  well  fitted  to  the 
niles  of  art,  and  squared  so  exactly  to  the  precedents  of  the  ancients,  that  I  have  often 
^ed  on  these  poetical  elements  with  the  same  concern,  with  which  curious  men  are 
^^^d  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining  remains  and  ruins  of  an  antique  figure  or 
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building.  Those  fragments  of  the  learned^  which  some  men  have  been  so  proud  of 
their  pains  in  collecting,  are  useless  rarities^  without  form  and  without  life,  when  com- 
pared with  these  embryos,  which  wanted  not  spirit  enough  to  preserve  them ;  so  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad,  they  would  be  as 
Jiighly  valued  by  the  poets,  as  the  sketches  of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  outlines,  as  to  the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some  defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are 
most  apt  to  remember,  who  conld  imitate  him  in  nothing  else.  His  freedom  with  himself 
drew  severer  acknoyirledgements  from  him  than  all  the  malice  he  ever  provoked  was  ca- 
pable of  advancing,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes  the  hard  name 
of  faults ;  but,  if  the  world  had  half  hb  good-nature,  ail  the  shady  parts  would  be  en- 
tirely struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamities,  and  disappointments,  could  make  so  many 
friends,  and  those  so  truly  valuable,  must  have  just  and  noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of 
friendship,  in  the  success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only,  happiness  of 
his  life.  He  knew  very  well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune  threw  him  short 
of  it  in  every  other  circumstance  of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable,  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  under  which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be 
easy,  without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his  way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price 
of  a  more  durable  reputation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  dealings  with  mankind,  in 
which  he  could  not  be  just ;  and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his  pretensions 
than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was  the  only  burthen  and  reproach  he  ever 
brought  upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  as  Horace  did  of  himself^  what  I  never  yet 
saw  translated  : 

Meo  sum  pauper  in  aere. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  surrounded  by  all  those  who  really  had  or 
pretended  to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men,  who  had  then  a  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  encouraging  arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fondness  for  the  name 
of  patron  in  many  instances,  which  will  ever  be  rememl>ered  to  their  glory.  Mr.  Smiths 
character  grew  upon  his  friends  by  intimacy,  and  out-went  the  strongest  prepossessions 
which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour.  Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  w  hose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  have  to  the  age ;  yet  amidst  a  studied  neglect, 
and  total  disuse  of  all  those  ceremonial  attendances,  fashionable  equipments,  and  exter- 
nal recommendation,  which  are  thought  necessary  introductions  into  the  grande  monde, 
this  gentleman  was  so  happy  as  still  to  please ;  and  whilst  the  rich,  the  gay,  the  noble, 
and  honourable,  saw  how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  learning,  they  easily  forgave  liim 
all  other  differences.  Hence  it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retirements  were  his 
own  free  choice.  What  Mr.  Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was  true  of  him, 
that  most  qf  his  faults  brought  their  excuse  with  theni. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him  least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulgar 
to  charge  an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to  form  a  character  by  the  morals 
of  a  few,  who  have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two  in  good  company.  Where  only 
fortune  is  wanting  to  make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can  never  pass  upon  tlie 
best  judges  and  most  equitable  observers  of  mankuid  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may  justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  their 
admiration. 
.    Some  few  years  before  hb  death;  he.  had  engaged  himself  in  several  considerable  un- 
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dertakfiigs;  m  ail  which  he  had  prepared  the  world  to  expect  mighty  tfain^  from  him. 
IliaTe  seal  about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pmdar,  which  exce^ed  any  thing  of  that 
kind  I  could  ever  hope  for  in  our  own  language.  He  had  drawn  out  a  plan  of  a  tragedy 
of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey^  and  had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it.  But  he  could  not 
well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to  better  hands  than  wliere^  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such  names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations^ 
and  is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable  invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was  Longinus.  He  had  finished  an  entire 
translation  of  the  Sublime^  which  he  sent  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend 
of  his,  hite  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the  Greek  tongue,  from  whom  it 
came  to  my  hands.  The  Fi^nch  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though  truly  valuable, 
was  far  short  of  it  He  proposed  a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  ^d  observa- 
tions of  hb  own,  with'  an  entire  system  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under 
the  titles  of  Thought y  Dictum^  and  Figure,  I  saw  the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a 
fair  copy,  in  which  he  showed  prodigious  judgement  and  reading :  and  particulaiiy  had 
reformed  the  art  of  rhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  confused  heap  of  terms,  with 
which  a  long  succession  of  pedants  liad  encumbered  the  world,  to  a  very  narrow 
compass,  comprehendmg  all  tliat  was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under  each 
head  and  chapter,  he  intended  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  poets,  and  to  note  their  several 
heanties  and  defects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  lefl,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth 
and  judgement,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  supposed  they  would  suppress  any  thing 
that  was  his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for  want  of  proper  hands  to 
finish  what  so  great  a  genius  had  begun. 

SUCH  is  the  declamation  of  Oldisworth,  written  while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh, 
and  his Ikindness  warm;  and  therefore  such  as,  without  any  criminal  purpose  of  de- 
ceivuig,  shows  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable  truth.  I  cannot 
much  commend  the  performance.  Tlie  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the  sentences 
are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp  than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to  be  told. 

EDMUND  NEALE,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat 
of  the  Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.    The  year  of  his  birth  \i  uncertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Bnsby  to  detain  those  youth  long  at  school,  of  whom  he  had  formed  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. Smith  took  his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1696 ;  he  therefore 
was  probably  admitted  into  the  university  in  1689,  when  we  may  suppose  him  twenty 
years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  hb  college  was  such  as  has  been  told ;  but  the 
indecency  and  licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him,  Dec.  24,  1694,  while 
he  was  yet  only  bachelor,  a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record  in  order  to 
hb  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect  ^s  not  known.  He  was  profiably  less 
notorious.     At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  forgiven  to  literary  merit  *  and 

•  '  By  bis  epitaph  he  appears  to  hare  been  42  years  old  when  he  died.     He  was  consequently  bom 
in  the  year  1668.    R. 
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of  that  he  had  exhibited  sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ode  on  the  death  #f 
the  great  orientdist,  Di".  Pocock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  most  have  been 
written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been  but  two  years  in  the  university. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of  the  Musae  Anglicanse,  though  perhaps 
some  objections  may  be  made  to  its  Latinity,  b  by  far  the  best  lyric  composition  in 
that  collection :  nor  do  I  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  vnong  the  mod^n  writes. 
It  expresses,  with  great  felicity,  iniages  not  classical  in  classical  diction  :  its  digressiou 
and  returns  have  been  deservedly  recommended  by  Trapp  as  modds-for  imitatioii. 

He  had  several  imitations  (Vom  Cowley : 

Testitur  hinc  tot  aermo  coLoribos    ■ 
Suot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 

Orator  effers,  quot  ricissim 

Te  memores  cdebrare  gaudent. 

1  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  makes  the  orator  prtmovnce  the  coUnirs,  or  give 
to  colours  memory  and  delight,    I  quote  it,  however,  as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

So  many  languages  he  bad  in  store. 

That  only  Fame  shaU  speak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining  the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to 
Etua  flaming  through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with  great  pomp,  b  stolen 
from  Cowley,  however  little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  July  8,  I696,  Of  the  exercises 
which  he  performed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  memorable. 

As  his  years  advanced,,  he  advanced  in  reputation ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate 
his  mind,  though  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by  which  he  gave  so  much 
offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  dean  and  chapter  declared  ''  the  place  of  Mr. 
Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of  riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole, 
an  apothecary :  but  it  was  referred  to  the  dean  when  and  upon  what  occasion  the 
sentence  should  be  put  in  execution.'' 

Thus  tenderly  was  he  treated :  the  governors  of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him, 
and  yet  wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  drive  him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  decency :  in  hb  own  phrase,  he 
Mchitencd  himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censorship,  an  office  of  honour  and  some 
profit  in  the  college ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  preference  was  given  to  Mr. 
Foulkes,  hb  junior  :  the  same,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  part 
of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is  a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust  the 
superiutendance  of  others  to  a  man  who  took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  thb  time  Smith  employed  hb  malice  and  hb  wit  against  the  dean.  Dr."  Aldricb, 
i^hom  he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  hb  claim.  Of  hb  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once 
heard  a  single  line  too  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  :  be 
was  endured,  with  all  his  pranks  and  hb  vices,  two  years  longer ;  but  on  Dec.  20, 
1705,  at  the  instance  of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared  five  years  before  was  put 
in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  tender ;  for  one  of  hb  friends,  from  whom 
I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it. 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  associated  himself  with  the  Whigs,  whether 
because  they  were  in  power,  or  because  the  Tories  bad  expelled  him,  or  because  he 
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^  I  Wh^  by  prmdple,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  caressed  by 
iiai  cyf  great  i^ilhies,  whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  support^  by  the  liberalitj 
of  those  who  delighted  in  his  ccmversation. 

'  Tbeie  was  once  a  design,  hintedat  by  Oldisworth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One 
€9mDgi  as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter; 
ttd,  having  staid  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his 
(neady  "  He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  business  was  to  tell  me,  that 
t  histoiy  of  the  Revolution  was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  undertake  it. 
I  said,  <  What  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  lord  Sunderland?'  and  Addison  im* 
mediately  returned,  '  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk  last?'  and  went  away/^ 
O^am  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  dress* 
This  stoiy  I  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told 
by  the  friend  of  Smith. 

Sack  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some  profitable  employments;  but,  as  they  could 
not  deprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him  many  friends ;  and  no  man  was  ever 
{letter  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent  conflict  of  parties,  had 
a  pnrfogoe  and  epilogue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then  take  different  courses.  His  play  pleased 
the  critks,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
third  night.  Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit,  had  ensured  no  band  of 
applanders,  nor  used  any  artifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  native  excellenoe 
was  not  sufficient  for  its  own  support. 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot,  who  advanced  the  price  from  fifly 
fomeas,  the  current  rate,  to  sixty ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  de- 
dicatiott.  Smith's  mdolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication  till  Lintot,  after 
finitlesB  importunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it.  Now, 
therefore,  it  was  written;  and  Halifax  expected  the  author  with  his  book,  and  had 
prepared  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Smith,  by 
pnde,  or  c^fnice,  or  indolence,  or  b^shfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him,  thou^ 
doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his  friends,  and  at  last  missed  hb  reward  by  n^t 
loing  to  solicit  it. 

Addison  tos,  in  the  Spectator,  mentioned  the  neglect  of  Smith's  tragedy  as  disgrace- 
M  to  the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for  operas  then  prevailing.  The 
anthority  of  Addison  is  great;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  to  please  the  pec^lf 
is  the  purpose,  deserves  regard.  In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  think  the  people  m  the 
right.  The  fable  is  mythological,  a  8ti»y  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as  false; 
aad  the  taanoera  .are  so  distant  from  oiur  own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study  ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand  the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a 
'diool-boy's  tale ;  tncreduhu  odi.  What  I. cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  I  cannot  for  a 
ooment  behold  with  interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentimento  tlius  remote  from  life  are 
n^oved  yet  further  by  the  diction,  which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dialogue, 
ttd  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  di^lays  them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as 
My  please  the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator ;  the  work  of  a  vigorous  and  elegant 
BDod,  accustomed  to  please  itself  with  its  own  conceptions,  but  of  little  acquaintance 
^  the  oomse  at  life, 

Deanis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  have  written  th^ 
^f^S^  <^  Phaedra ;  but  was  convinced  that  the  action  was  too  mytholc^cal^ 
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In  1709,  a  year  after  tbe  exliibition  of  Phaedra,  died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and 
fellow-collegian  of  Smith,  who,  on  that  occasion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  justice  must 
place  among  the  best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an  elegant  mixtuie  of 
fondness  and  admiration,  of  di^^ity  and  softness.  There  are  some  passages  (00 
ludicrous ;  but  every  human  performance  has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  among  his  friends  to  purchase  for  a  guinea ;  aikl,  as  his 
acquaintance  was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar  mentioned  by  Oldiswortb,  I  have  never  otherwise  heard.  His 
Longinus  he  intended  to  accompany  with  some  illustrations,  and  had  selected  hit 
instances  of  the  false  subHme  from  tlie  works  of  Blackmore. 

He  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of  the  stage,  with  the  story  of  Lady  Jtne 
Grey.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  and  mcredibility  of  a 
mythological  tale  might  determine  him  to  choose  an  action  from  the  English  histoiy, 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  «vent,  prodoced 
by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  subject  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give  more  opportunities  of  informing  the 
understanding,  for  which  Smith  was  unquestionably  qualified,  or  for  moving  tbe 
passions,  in  which  I  suspect  him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Having  formed  his  plan  and  collected  materials,  he  declared,  that  a  lew  montlis 
would  complete  his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his  work  with  less  frequent 
avocations,  he  was,  in  June,  17 10,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to  his  house  at 
Gartham  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did  not 
much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly  some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  he  re- 
sisted. He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  plethoric :  and  then,  resolving  to  ease 
himself  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prescription 
of  a  purge  so  forcible,  that  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay  it  till  he  had 
given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  boastful  of  his  owp  knowledge,  treated  the  notice  with  rude  cmitempt,  and 
swallowed  his  own  medicine,  which,  in  July,  171O,  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards.  Ducket  coiqmunicated  to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  ac- 
count pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's  History  was,  h 
its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  Smalridge,  and  Atterbury ;  and  that  &nith  was 
employed  to  forge  and  insert  the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  tnumphantly  by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  suppoaed  to  have 
been  eagerly  received :  but  its  progress  was  soon  checked ;  for,  findbg  its  .way  into 
the  journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbury,  then  an  exile  in  France, 
who  immediately  denied  the  chai^,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in 
his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith '^  his  company  being,  as  must  be  inferred, 
not  accepted  by  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  refuted  by  Dr.  Burton,  of  Eton,  a  man 
eminent  for  literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party  with  Aldiich  sEnd  Atteibuiy, 
too  studious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  fiibe  charge.    The 


»  See  Bishop  Atterbury '•  Epistolary  Correspondence,  1799,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  126.  133.  In  the  fww 
Work,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  it  appears  that  Smith  was  at  one  time  suspected  by  Atteibory  to  have  been 
author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.    N. 
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wbicb  he  has  collected  have  convmced  mankind,  that  either  Smith  or  Ducket  was 
guilty  of  wilfnl  and  malicious  falsehood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts  of  Smith's  life  which,  with  more 
boDonr  to  his  name,  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was  a  man  of  such  estimation  among  hb 
companies,  that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he  dropped  in  conversation  were 
considered,  like  those  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 

He  had  great,  readiness  and  exactness  of  criticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a 
new  composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining 
witfi  great  fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  therefore  always  knew  what  the  present  question  reqm'red ;  and,  when  his  friends 
expressed  their  wonder  at  his  acquisitioi^s,  made  in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and 
drankenness,  he  never  discovered  his  hours  of  reading  or  method  of  study,  but  in- 
volved himself  m  afiected  silence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admiration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  observed :  if  any  thou^t  or  image  was 
presrated  to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  hnprove,  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  lost- 
but,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  jn  the  warmth  of  conversation,  veiy  diligently 
committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which 
Rowe,  when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make,  as  he  says,  veiy  little  use,  but 
which  the  collector  considered  as  a  valuable  stock  of  materials. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  way  of  life  connected  him  with  the  licentious  and 
dissolute;  and  he  afiected  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  his  dress  was 
ahrays  deficient ;  scholastic  cloudiness  still  hung  about  him ;  and  his  merriment  was 
sore  to  produce  the  scorn  of  his  companions.  ' 

With  all  his  carelessness,  and  all  his  vices,  he  was  one  of  the  murmurers  of  fortunfe ; 
ind  wondered  why  he  was  sufiered  to  be  poor,  when  Addison  was  caressed  and 
preferred ;  nor  would  a  very  little  have  contented  him ;  for  be  estimated  his  wants  at 
ax  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

h  hb  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular,  that  he  had  diligently  perused,  and 
accnrately.  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  knight-^rrantrjr. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  was  something  contemptuous  in  his 
treatment  of  Aose  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  to  oppose  or  contradict  him. 
He  had  many  frailties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  he  had  great  merit,  who  could 
obtain  to  the  same  play  a  prologue  from  Addison,  and  an  epil(^e  from  Prior;  and 
^  cooW  have  at  once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

F<»  the  power  of  communkating  these  minute  memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
coomsation  with  Gilbert  WaUnsley,  late  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
Lidifield,  who  was  acquainted  Jboth  with  Smith  and  Ducket ;  and  declared,  that,  if 
tbe  tale  concerning  Clarendon  were  forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  falsehood; 
*  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity." 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  my  mind,  let  me  mdulge  myself  in  the 
rcBembrance.  I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  firet  friends  that  literature 
procured  me,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  my 
"otions  with  contempt.    He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the  virulence  and  malevolence  of  his 
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party ;  yet  differeoce  of  opinion  did  not  keq>  us  apart    I  honoured  \um,  and  he  en* 

dured  me. 

He  bad  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies, 
but  bad  never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  his  belief  of  revelation  was 
unshaken ;  his  learning  preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regular,  and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  know« 
ledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and  what  he  did  not  immediately 
know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  day  now 
passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship.  ' 

At  this  man's  4able  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful  and  instructiye  hours,  with  conqHuuons 
such  as  are  not  often  found,  with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one  who  has  gladdened, 
life ;  with  Dr.^  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,  and  with  David 
Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common  fiiend: 
but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death,  which  has 
^Upsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  pubhc  stodL  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  libraiy  at  Oxford  is  the  following  ludkrous  analysis  of  Pocockius ; 

Ex  AUTOORAPHO. 

[Sent  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Urry.] 

Opusgdlum  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  ui  lucem  proferre  hactenus  distuli, 
judicii  tui  acumen  subveritus  magb  quam  bipennis.  Tandem  aliquando  oden  banc  ad 
le  mitto  sublimem,  teneram,  flebilem,  suavem,  qualem  demum  divinus  (si  Musis  vacaret) 
scripsisset  Gastrellus :  adeo  sciUcet  sublimem  ut  inter  legendum  dormire,  adeo  flebilem 
ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiam  ut  melius  in^icias,  versuum  ordinem  &  materiam 
breviter  referam.  l""*"  versus  de  duobus  pr^eliis  decantatis.  2*'°'  &  3"*  de  Lotharingio, 
cuniculis  subterraneisy  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  &  Asi4.  4^'  Sc  5^  de  catenis,  sudibus, 
uncis,  dtaconibus,  tigribus  &  crocodilis.  6"',  7*"*  8"*,  9^,  de  Gomorrh^  de  Babylone, 
Babele,  &  quodam  domi  suae  peregrino.  \(f\  aliquid  de  quodam  Pocockio.  1 1°*,  12", 
de  Syri4,  Solymil.  Id"',  14"*,  de  Hose^,  &  quercu,  &  de  juvene  quodam  valde  sene. 
15°*,  16^*,  de  JEtn$i,  &  quomodo  iEtna  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis.  17"*,  18**",  de  tubl, 
astroy  umbrii,  fiammis,  rotis,  Pocockio  non  neglecto.  Cetera  de  Christianis,  Ottmnanis, 
Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  k  gravissim4  agrorum  melanchotii;  de  Caesare  Flacco^^  Nestoic^ 
Ik  miserando  juvenis  cujusdam  florentissimi  fato,  anno  aetatts  suae  centesimo  pr«matiii^ 
abrepti.  Quae  omnia  cum  accurate  expeuderis,  necesse  est  ut  oden  banc  meam  ad** 
mirand4  plane  varietate  constare  fateaiis.  Subit6  ad  Batavos  proficiscor,  lauro  ab  ills 
dcHiandus.  Prius  ver6  Pembrochienses  voco  ad  certamen  Poetkum.  Vale. 
Illustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura. 

E,  SMITH. 


4  Pro  JUeeo,  animo  pavlo  attentlore^  scripsitsem  MMrme. 
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PHiEDfiA  AND  HIPPOLITUS, 

A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HON. 

CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX. 


As  soon  as  it  wks  made  known  that  your  lordship  was  not  displeased  with 
this  play,  my  finends  began  to  value  themselves  upon  the  interest  they  had 
taken  in  its  success;  I  was  touched  with  a  vanity  I  had  not  before  been  ac- 
quainted with,  and  began  to  dream  of  nothing  less  than  the  immortality  of 
my  work. 

And  I  had  sufficiently  shown  this  vanity  in  inscribing  this  play  to  yojmr 
lordship,  did  I  only  consider  you  as  one  to  whom  so  many  admirable  pieces, 
to  whom  the  praises  of  Italy,  and  the  best  Latin  poem  since  the  ^neid,  that  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  are  consecrated.  But  it  had  been  intolerable  pre- 
sumption to  have  addressed  it  to  you,  my  lord,  who  are  the  nicest  judge  of 
poetry,  were  you  not  also  the  greatest  encourager  of  it ;  to'  you  who  excel 
^  the  present  age  as  a  poet,  did  you  not  surpass  all  the  preceding  ones  as 
•  patron. 

For  in  the  times  when  the  Muses  were  most  encouraged,  the  best  writers 
^ere  countenanced,  but  never  advanced;  they  were  admitted  to  the  ac- 
<paiiitance  of  the  greatest  men,  but  that  was  all  they  were  to  expect.  The 
bounty  of  the  patron  is  no  where  to  be  read  of  but  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
^liereas  your  lordship's  will  fill  those  of  the  historians. 

For  what  transactions  can  they  write  of,  which  have  not  been  mapaged 
l>y  some  who  were  recommended  by  your  lordship  ?  *Tis  by  your  lordship's 
>>e^is,  that  the  imiversities  b4V§  been  real  nurseries  for  the  state ;  that  the 

▼OL.  IX.  K 
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courts  abroad  are  charmed  by  the  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  sagacity^ 
of  our  ministers;  that  Germany,  Switzerland;  Muscovy,  and  even  Turkey 
itself,  begins  to  relish  the  politeness  of  the  English ;  that  the  poets  at  home 
adorn  that  court  which  they  formerly  used  only  to  divert ;  that  abroad  they 
travel,  in  a  manner  very  unlike  their  predecessor  Homer,  and  with  an 
equipage  he  could  not  bestow,  even  on  the  heroes  he  designed  to  immortalize. 

And  this,  my  lord,  shows  your  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  writings,  and 
your  judgment  no  less  than  your  generosity.  You  have  distinguished  be- 
-tween  those  who  by  their  inclinations  or  abilities  were  qualified  for  the 
pleasure  only,  and  diose  that  were  fit  for  the  service  of  your  country ;  you 
made  the  one  easy,  and  the  other  useful :  you  have  left  the  one  no  occasion 
to  wish  for  any  preferment,  and  you  have  obliged  the  public  by  the  promo- 
tion of  the  others. 

And  now,  my  lord,  it  may  seem  odd  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  t(^c  of 
your  bounty  only,  when  I  might  enlarge  on  so  many  others ;  when  I  ought 
to  take  notice  of  that  illustrious  family  from  which  you  are  sprung,  and  yet 
of  the  great  merit  which  was  necessary  to  set  you  on  a  level  with  it,  and  to 
raise  you  to  that  house  of  peers,  which  wss  already  filled  with  your  relations : 
when  I  ought  to  consider  the  brightness  of  your  wit  in  private  conversation, 
and  the  solidity  of  your  eloquence  in  public  debates ;  when  I  ought  to  ad- 
mire in  you  the  politeness  of  a  courtier,  and  the  ^ncerity  of  a  friend  ;  the 
openness  of  behaviour^  which  charms  all  who  adclress  theinselves  to  you,  and 
yet  that^  bidden  reserve,  which  is  necessary  for  those  great  affidrs  in  which 
you  are  concerned. 

To  pass  over  all  these  great  qualities,  my  lord,  and  insist  only  on  -your 
generosity,  looks  as  if  I  solicited  it  for  myself;  bqt  to  that  I  quitted  all 
manner  of  claim  when  I  took  notice  of  your  lordship's  great  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  those  you  advance ;  so  that  all  at  present  my  ambition  aspires  to 
is,  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to  pardon  this  presumption^  and 
permit  me  to  profess  myself,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 

your  lordship\most  humble^ 

'  and  most  obedient  servant, 

EDM.  SMITH* 
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EDMUND    SMITH. 


PEEDkA   JSD  HIPP0LITU8, 

A  TRAOEOT* 

DRAMATIS  PERSONA 

MEN. 

Tbeseot,  king  of  Crete  -        Mr.Betterton. 

fiippoUtns,  his  son  5  in  love  ^>*1^'>  Mr.  Booth. 

kmeDa       -        -        -        -     J      ' 
iyeon,  minister  of  state,        -         Mr.  Keen. 
Ciataoder,  captain  of  the  guards     Mr.  Corey. 

WOMES. 

^b«dn^  Theseus^  qneen,  in  lovel «_  *>...^ 
•WilBppoUtM        .       .       ]Mrs.BMiy. 


DKOB,  a  captive  princess,  in  level  »^  r\iAtt^A 
withHippblitas        .       -         jMr8.01dfidd. 

OUABDS,  ATTENDARTS. 

[See  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  the  Poems  of 
Addison  and  Prior.] 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 
Enler  Cratander  and  Lycon. 

LYCOM. 

'T^IS  strange,  Cratander,  that  the  royal  Phsedra 
'*-  Should  still  continue  resolute  in  grief. 
And  obstinately  wretched : 
Thst  one  so  gay,  so  beautilbl  and  young. 
Of  godlike  virtue  and  imperial  power, 
Sbnldfly  inviting  jo3r8,  and  court  destroction. 

CRATAHDBR. 

b  therenot  cause, whenlately  joined  in  marriage. 
To  have  the  king  her  husband  oalPd  to  war  ? 
Tkea  for  three  tedious  moons  to  mourn  his  absence, 
l^knov his  Date? 

LYOOir. 

The  king  may  cause  her  sorrow, 
B«t  not  hy  absence.    Oft  Pve  seen  him  hang 
^lih  greedy  eyes,  and  languish  o'er  her  beauties ; 
Sie  fi^  his  wide,  deceived,  desiring  arms 
new tasteleas,  loathing;  whilst d^ected  Theseus, 
ITitfa  mournful  loving  eyes  pursu'd  her  flight. 
And  dropt  a  silent  tear. 

CRATAltDBR. 

Ha !  this  is  hatred, 
This  is  aver^on,  horrour,  detestation : 
Why  didtheqiieen,  who  might  havefijiU^d  mankind, 


Why  did  she  give  her  person  and  her  throna. 
To  one  she  loath'd  ? 

LYCON. 

Perhaps  she  thought  it  just 
That  he  should  wear  the  crown  his  valour  sav'd. 

CRATANDER. 

Could  she  not  glut  his  hopes  with  wealth  and. 
honour. 
Reward  his  valour,  yet  r^ect  his  love  ? 
Why,  wbeo  a  happy  mother,  queen,  and  widow  ; 
Why  did  she  wed  old  Theseus  ?  While  his  son^ 
The  brave  Hippolitus,  with  equal  youth. 
And  equal  beauty,  might  have  fillM  her  armsw 

LYCOR. 

Hippolitus  (in  distant  Scythla  bom,r 
The  warlike  Amazon,  Camilla^s  son), 
Till  our  queen's  marriage,  was  unknown  to  Crete  ( 
And  sure  the  queen  could  wish  him  still  nnknowm 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 
And  shrinks  and  trembles  at  his  very  name. 

CRATAMDER. 

Well  may  she  hate  the  prince  she  needs  must  fear( 
He  may  dispute  the  crowii  with  Phadra's  son. 
He's  brave,  he's  fiery»  youthful,  and  belov'd; 
His  courage  charms  the  men,  his  form  the  w<mien  | 
His  very  sports  are  war.  • 

LY€02f. 

O !  he's  all  hero,  scorns  th'  inglorious  ease 
Of  lazy  Crete,  delights  to  shine  tn  arms. 
To  wield  the  sword,  and  lanchthepo<nted  spear : 
To  tame  the  generous  horse,  that  nobly  wikl 
Neighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion : 
To  join  the  struggling  coursers  to  his  chariot. 
To  make  their  stubborn  necks  the  rein  obey. 
To  turn,  to  stop,  or  stretch  along  the  plain. 
Now  the  queen's  sick,  there's  danger  in  his  cou- 
rage.— 
Be  ready  with  your  guards. — I  fear  Hippolitus. 

lExk  Crat 
Fear  him  !  for  what  ?  poor  silly  virtuous  wretch, 
AflSecting  glory,  and  contemning  power : 
Wamvwithout  pride,  without  ambition  brave; 
A  senseless  hero,  fit  to  be  a  tool 
To  those  whose  godlike  souls  are  tum'd  for  empire. 
An  open  honest  fool,  that  loves  and  hates, 
And  yet  more  fbol  to  own  it.    He  hates  flatterers. 
He  hates  me  too;  weak  boy,  to  make  a  fbe 
Where  he  o^ht  have  a  slave,    thate  him  too. 
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But  cringe,  and  flatter,  fawn,  adore,  yet  hate  him. 
Let  the  queen  live  or  die,  the  prince  must  fall. 

Enter  Ismena. 

What !  still  attending  on  the  queen,  Ismena  ? 

O  charming  virgin !  O  exalted  virtue  ! 

Can  still  your  goodness  conquer  all  your  wrongs  ? 

Are  you  not  robb'd  of  your  Athenian  crown  ? 

Was  not  your  royal  father,  Pallas,  slain. 

And  all  his  wretched  race,  by  conquering  Theseus? 

And  do  you  still  watch  o'er  his  consort  Pbsdrft, 

And  still  repay  such  cruelty  with  love  ?  • 

ISMENA. 

Let  them  be  cruel  that  delight  iu  mischief, 
I'm  of  a  softer  mould,  poor  Phaedra's  sorrows 
Pierce  through  my  yielding  heart,  and  wound  my 
soul. 

L¥CON. 
Now  thrice  the  rising  Sun  has  cheer'd  the  world. 
Since   she  renew'd    her   strength  with  due  re- 
freshment; 
Thrice  has  the  night  brought  easetoman,to  beast. 
Since  wretched  Phaedra  clos'd  her  streaming  eyes  : 
She  flies  all  rest,  all  necessary  food, 
Resojv'd  to  die,  uor  capable  to  live. 

ISMENA. 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy  j 
Thri  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild;  her  words  disjointed : 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  music,  light,  and  air ; 
Nor  air,  nor  light,  nor  music,  calm  her  pains ; 
Then  with  e^rtatic  strength  she  springs  aloft. 
And  moves  and  bounds  with  vigour  not  her  own. 

LYCON. 

Then  life  is  on  the  wing,  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  reviv'd.    Like  boiling  water 
That  foams  and  hisses  o'er  the  crackling  wood. 
And  bubbles  to  the  brim ;  ev'n  then  most  wasting. 
When  most  it  swells. 

ISMENA. 

My  lord,  now  try  your  art ; 
Her  wild  disorder  may  disclose  the  secret 
Her  cooler  sense  conceaPd  ;  the  Pythian  goddess 
Is  dumb  and  sullen,  till  with  ftiry  fillM 
She  spreads,  she  rises,  growing  to  the  sight. 
She  stares,  she  foams,  she  raves ;  the  awfiil  secrets 
Burst  from  her  trembling  lips,  and  ease  the  tor- 
tured maid. 
But  Phedra  comes,  ye  gods !  how  pale,  how  weak ! 

Enter  Phsedra  and  Attendants. 

FHiBORA. 

Stay,  virgins,  stay,  I'll  rest  my  weary  steps ; 
My  stren^  forsakes  me,  and  my  dazzled  eyes 
Ake  with  the  flashing  light,  my  loosened  knees 
Sink  under  their  dull  weight;  support  me,  Lycon. 
Alas!  I  faint 

LYCON. 

Afford  her  ease,  kind  Heaven !  * 


Why  blaze  these  jewels  round  my  wretched  head ! 
Why  itU  tUs  labour'd  elegance  of  dr^r  f 


Why  flow  these  wanton  curts  in  artftil  rings  ! 
Take,  snatcji  them  hence !  alas  !  you  all  conspire 
To  heap  new  sorrows  on  my  tortur'd  soul : 
All,  all  conspire  to  make  your  queen  unhappy ! 

ISMENA. 

This  you  requir'd,  and  to  the  pleasing  task 
Call'd  your  officious  maids,  and  urg'd  their  art ; 
Yqu  bid  them  lead  you  from  yon  hideous  darkness 
To  the  glad  cheering  day,  yet  now  avoid  it, 
And  hate  the  light  you  sought 

PHiEDRA. 

Oh!  my  Lycon! 
Oh !  how  I  long  to  lay  my  weary  head 
On  tender,  flowery  beds,  and  springing  grass. 
To  stretch  my  limbs  beneath  the  spreading  shades 
Of  venerable  oaks,  to  slake  my  thirst    . 
With  the  cool  nectar  of  refreshing  springs. 

LYCON. 

ril  sooth  her  freuzy ;  come,  Phssdra,  let's  away, 
Let's  to  the  woods,  and  lawns,  and  limpid  streams ! 

PB^DRA. 
Gome,  let's  away,  and  thou,  most  bright  Diana, 
Goddess  of  woods,  immortal,  chaste  Diana ! 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory ! 
See  how  they  mount  and  shake  the  flowing  reins  I 
See  from  the  goal  the  fiery  coursers  bound. 
Now  they  strain  panting  up  the  steepy  hill. 
Now  sweep  along  its  top,  now  neigh  along  the  vale ! 
How  the  car  rattles !  how  itskiniliog  wheels 
Smoke  in  the  whirl !  The  circling  sand  ascends. 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost ! 


What,  madam  1 


LYCON. 


PELEDRA. 


Ah,  my  Lycon  !  ah,  what  said  I  j 
Where  was  I  hurry'd  by  my  roving  frincy  ! 
My  languid  eyes  are  wet  with  sudden  tears. 
And  on  my  face  unbidden  blushes  glow. 

LYCON. 

Blush  then,bnt  blush  for  your  destructive  silcne^ 
That  tears  your  soul,  and  weighs  you  down  to  death ; 
Oh !  should  you  die  (ye  powers  fbibid  her  death!) 
Who  then  would  shield  from  wrongs  your  belpkas 

orphan! 
O !  he  might  wander,  Phaedra's  son  might  wander, 
A  naked  suppliant  through  the  world  for  aid } 
Then  he  may  cry,  invoice  his  mother's  name : 
He  may  be  doom'd  to  chains,  to  shame,  to  deati^ 
While  prou4,  Hippolitus  shall  mount  his  tbrooef 


PHJSDRA. 


O  Heavens ! 


LYCON. 

Ha !  Phaedra,  are  yon  touch'd  at  thist 


naine  was  that  yo^ 


Unhappy  wretch!   what 
spoked 
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LTooa. 


Aod  does  his  name  provoke  your  just  resent- 
ments! 
Then  let  it  raise  your  fear,  as  well  as  rage : 
Think  how  you  wronged  him,  to  his  father  wtong'd 

him! 
Think  how  you  drove  himhence^a  wandering  exile 
To  distant  climes  !  then  think  what  certain  ven- 
geance 
Hit  rage  may  wreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan ! 
For  his  sake  then  renew  your  drooping  spirits, 
Feed,  with  new  oil,  the  wasting  lamp  of  life. 
That  winks  and  trembles,  now,  just  now  expiring : 
Make  haste,  preserve  your  liffe  ! 

PILCDRA. 

Alas !  too  long. 
Too  loi^  have  I  preserv*d  that  guilty  life. 


Guilty !  what  guilt !  has  hlood,  has  horrid  murder, 
Imbnied  your  hands ! 

PHiEDRA. 

Alas!  my  hands  are  guiltless: 
But,  oh!  my  heart's  deai*d ! 
iVe  said  too  much,  forbear  the  rest,  my  Lycon, 
Aod  let  me  die  to  save  the  black  confession. 

LYCOW. 

Die,  then,  but  not  alone !  old  fiuthftil  Lycon 
Shall  be  a  victim  to  your  cruel  silence. 
Will  yon  not  tell  ?  O  lovely,  wretched  queen ! 
By  all  the  cares  of  your  first  in&nt  years. 
By  all  the  love,  and  faith,  and  zeal,  Pve  show'd  you, 
TeU  me  your  griefs,  imfbld  your  hidden  sorrows, 
And  teach  your  Lycon  how  to  bring  yon  comfort. 

PHiCORA. 

What  shall  1  say,  malicious,  cruel  powers  I 

0  where  shall  1  begin !  O  cruel  Venus ! 
Hov&tal  love  has  be6n  to  all  our  race ! 

LYCON. 

Forget  it,  madam ;  let  it  die  in  silence. 

PHiKDRA. 

0  Ariadne !  O  unhappy  sister ! 

LYCON. 

Cesse  to  tecoid  yoor  sister's  grief  and  Shame. 

PHiBDRA. 

And  since  the  cruel  god  of  love  requires  it, 

1  &U  the  last,  and  most  undone  of  all. 


LYCON. 


Do  you  then  love  ? 


PHiEDRA. 


Alas  !  1  groan  beneath 
1^  pain,  the  guilty  the  sbame^  of  impious  love. 


LYCON. 


Foibid  ky  Hcftven ! 


PHiBDRA* 


Do  not  upbraid  me,  Lycon ' 
1  love  I— Alas !  I  shudder  at  the  name, 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  faultering  tongue 
Sticks    at    the    sound  ! — I   love ! — O   righteous 

Heaven ! 
Why  was  1  bom  with  such  a  sense  of  virtue, 
So  great  abhorrence  of  the  smallest  crime. 
And  yet  a  slave  to  such  impetuous  guilt ! 
Rain  on  me,  gods,  your  plagues,  your  sharpest 

tortures. 
Afflict  my  soul  with  any  thing  but  guilt — 
And  yet  that  guilt  is  mine ! — VU  think  no  more. 
PU  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes  : 
Come,  let's  away !  hark  the  shrill  horn  resounds, 
The  jolly  huntsmen*s  cries  rend  the  wide  Heavens ! 
C^me,  o*er  the  hills  pursue  the  bounding  stag. 
Come,  chase  the  lion  and  the  foaming  boar. 
Come,  rouse  up  all  the  monsters  of  the  wood. 
For  there,  ev»n  there,  Hippolitus  will  guard  me ! 


Hippolitus  1 


LYCON. 


PRiEDRA. 


Who*8  he  that  names  Hippolitos  ! 
Ah !  Vm  betray'd,  and  all  my  guilt  discovered ! 
Oh!   give  me  poison,  swotds — I'll  not  live,  not 

bear  it; 
Pll  stop  my  breath ! 


Vm  lost,  but  what's  that  loss ! 
Hippolitus  is  lost,  or  lost  to  me : 
Yet  should  her  charms  prevail  npon  his  soul. 
Should  he  be  false,  I  would  not  wish  him  ill. 
With  my  last  parting  breath  Pd  bless  my  lord ; 
Then  in  some  lonely  desert  place  expire. 
Whence  my  unhappy  death  should  never  reach 

him. 
Lest  it  should  wound  his  peace,  or  damp  bfe  joys. 

LYCON. 

Think  still  the  secret  in  your  royal  breast. 
For  by  the  awful  majesty  of  Jove, 
By  the  all-seeing  Sun,  by  righteous  Minos, 
By  all  your  kindred  gods,  we  swear,  O  Phsdh^ 
Safe  as  our  lives,  we'll  keep  the  fetal  secret 

I8MENA,  &C. 

"^e  swear,  all  swear,  to  keep  it  ever  secret. 

PHiBDRA. 

feeep  it !  from  whom  ?  why  it's  already  known, 
The  tale,  the  whisper  of  the  babbling  vulgar ! 
Oh !  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknow  it  ? 
Or  do  you  think  I'm  so  fer  gone  in  guilt, 
Tlkit  I  can  see,,  can  bear  the  looks,  the  e3res. 
Of  one  who  knows  my  black  detested  crimes. 
Of  one  who  knows  that  Phsdra  loves  her  son  ? 

LYCOW. 

Unhappy  queen !  august,  unhappy  race ! 
Oh  !  why  did  Theseus  touch  this  fetal  shore  ? 
Why  did  he  save  us  from  Ntcadder's  «urms» 
To  bring  worse  ruin  oti  us  by  his  love  ? 
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PHJEDRA. 


His  love  indeed !  for  that  unhappy  hour. 
In  which  the  priests  join'd  Theseus*  hand  to  mine, 
Sbow*d  the  young  Scythian  to  my  dazzled  eyes. 
Gods !  how  I  shook !  what  boiling  heat  inflam'd 
My  panting  breast !  bow  from  the  touch  of  Theseus 
My  slack  hand  dropt,  and  all  the  idle  pomp» 
Priests,  attars,  Tictimsy  swam  before  my  sight ! 
Tbegod  of  love,  ev*n  the  whole  god,  possest  me ! 

LYCON. 

At  once,  at  first  possest  you  ? 

PHiSDRA. 

Yes,  at  first ! 
That  fatal  evening  we  pursued  the  chase. 
When  frbm  behind  the  wood,  with  rustling  sound, 
A  monstrous  boar  rushed  forth ;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring^re,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back ;  at  me  he  made. 
Whetting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam : 
Then,  then  HippolHus  flew  in  to  aid  me; 
Collecting  all  himself,  and  rising  to  the  blow, 
He  launched  the  whistling  spear;  the  well-aim*d 

javelin 
PiercM  his  tough  hide,  and  quiver'd  in  his  heart; 
The  monster  ^1,  and  gnashing  with  huge  tusks 
Plow*d  up  the  crimsoo  earth.  But  then  Hippolitns, 
Gods!  bow  he  mov*d  and  look*d  when  he  ap- 
proached me ! 
When  hot  and  panting  from  the  savage  conquest. 
Dreadful  as  Mars,  and  as  his  Venus  lovely, 
His  kindling  cheeks  with  purple  beauties  glow'd. 
His  lovely^  sparkling  eyes  shot  martial  fires : 
Oh  godlike  form !  oh  extasy  and  transport ! 
My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward,     • 
And  leaped  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 
Alas !  I'm  pleas'd,  the  horrid  story  chiurms  me,-P— 
No  more«^That  night  with  fear  and  love  I  sicken'd. 
Oft  I  received  his  fatal  charming  visits ; 
Then  would  he  talk  with  such  an  heavenly  grace, 
look  with  such  dear  compassion  on  my  pains. 
That  1  could  wish  to  be  so  sick  for  ever. 
My  ears,  my  greedy  eyes,  my  thirsty  soul. 
Drank  gorging  in  the  dear  delicious  poison. 
Till  I  was  lost,  quite  lost  in  impious  love : 
And  shall  I  drag  an  execrable  lifo : 
And  shall  I  hoaM  upguilt,  and  treasure  vengeance? 

LVCON. 

No;  labour,  strive,  subdue  that  guilt  and  live. 

PHJEDRA. 

Did  I  not  labour,  strive,  all-seeing  powers ! 
Did  I  not  weep  and  pray,  implore  your  aid } 
Burnt  clouds  of  inoense  on  your  loaded  altars } 
Oh !  I  call'd  Heav*n  and  Earth  to  my  assistance, 
AU  the  ambitious  thirtft  of  &me  and  empue. 
And  aB  the  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue : 
I  struggled,  rav'd ;  the  new-born  passion  leign'd 
Almighty  in  his  birth. 


To  gain  his  love  ? 


Did  you  e^  try 


PASDRA. 

Avert  such  crimes,  ye  powers  ! 
No,  to  avoid  bis  love,  J  sought  his  hatred  ; 


I  wrong*d  him,  shunned  him,  banisVd  him  ftom 

Crete. 
I  sent  him,  drove  him,  from  my  longing  ngfat: 
In  vain  I  drove  him,  for  his  tjrrant  form 
Reign'd  in  my  heart,  and  dwelt  befbre  my  eyes. 
If  to  the  gods  I  pray'd,  the  very  vows 
I  made  to  Heav*n,  were,  by  my  erring  toogne. 
Spoke  to  Hippolitns.    If  I  try'd  to  sleep. 
Straight  to  my  drowsy  eyes  my  restless  fancy 
Brought  back  his  &tal  form,  and  curst  my  slombeb 

tYCOW. 

First  let  me  try  to  melt  him  into  love. 


No;  did  his  hapless  passion  equal  mine^ 
I  would  refuse  the  bliss  I  most  desii^d. 
Consult  my  fame,  and  sacrifice  my  life. 
Yes,  I  would  die.  Heaven  knows,  this  very  momeot. 
Rather  than  wrong  my  lord,  my  husband  ThcaKos. 


LYCOW. 

Perhaps  that  loid,  that  husband,  is  no  more; 
He  went  from  Crete  in  haste,  his  army  thin, 
To  meet  the  numerous  troops  of  fierce  Molosiiaas; 
Yet  though  he  lives,  while  ebbing  life  decays,   t 
Think  on  your  son. 

PHJEDRA. 

Alas!  that  shocks  me, 
O  let  me  see  my  young  one,  let  mc  snatch 
A  hasty  farewell,  a  last  dying  kiss ! 
Yet  stay,  his  sight  will  melt  my  just  resolves; 
But  oh!  I  beg  with  my  last  sallying  breaiby 
Cherish  my  babe. 

jEalsr  Messenger. 

MBMBirGBR. 

Madam,  I  grieve  to  tell  yon 
What  yen  most  know— Your  royal  husbawTs  dead. 

PHJDDRA, 

Dead !  oh  ye  powers ! 

LYCON. 

O  fortunate  event* 
Then  earth-bom  Lycon  may  ascend  the  thioae. 
Leave  to  his  happy  son  the  crown  of  Jove, 
And  be  ador'd  like  hinu  lAside.}  Mourn,  mooni» 

ye  Cretans, 
Since  be  is  dead,  whose  valour  sav'd  your  isle. 
Whose  prudent  care  with  flowing  plenty  ciownM 
His  peaceful  subjects ;  as  your  towerii^  Ida 
With  spreading  oak8,and  with  descending  streams, 
Sh^es  and  enriches  all  the  plains  b^ow. 
Say,  how  he  dy*d« 

MBSSBNGBR. 

He  dy>d  as  Theseus  ought. 
In  battle  djr>d ;  Philotas,  now  a  prisoner. 
That,  rushing  on,  fought  next  his  royal  person, 
That  saw  his  thundering  arm  beatsquadrons  dovii» 
Saw  the  great  rival  of  Alcides  fiUI : 
These  eyes  beheld  his  well-known  steed,  beheld 
A  proud  bafbarian  glittering  in  his  arms, 
Encumber'd  with  the  spoil. 

PHiBDRA. 

Is  he  tlien  dead ! 
Is  my  much-ii\iur*d  lozd»  my  Theaeus,  dead ! 
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AnddoD*t  I  shed  ooe  tear  upon  his  urn ! 
Wbatj  not  a  sigh,  a  groan,  a  soft  complaint ! 
Ah !  these  aie  tributes  due  from  pious  brides. 
From  a  chaste  matron,  and  a  virtuous  wife : 
Bat  sarage  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  heart, 
Claims  alj  my  sorrows,  and  usurps  my  gHef. 

I.Y001I. 

Dismiss  that  gri^,  and  give  a  loose  to  joy: 
He^dead,  the  bar  of  all  your  bliss  is  dead ; 
Lire  then,  my  queen,  fbrget  the  >rrinkled  Theseus, 
And  take  the  youthfUl  hero  to  your  arms. 

PHJU>RA« 

1  dare  not  now  ada>it  of  auch  a  thought. 
Ami  hless'd  be  Heav£n>  that  steel'd  my  stubborn 

heart. 
That  made  me  shun  the  bridal  bed  of  Theseus, 
Aod  give  him  empire,  but  refuse  him  love. 

LYCOW. 

Then  may  his  happier  son  be  bless*d  with  both  -, 
Then  rouze  your  8<nil,  and  muster  all  your  charms. 
Sooth  his  ambitious  mind  with  thirst  of  empire, 
And  all  his  tender  thoughts  with  soft  allurements. 

PBUBDHA. 

But  should  the  youth  refiise  my  proffered  love ! 

0  should  be  throw  me  from  his  loathing  aims ! 

1  fear  the  trial;  for  1  know  Htppolitus 
Fierce  in  the  right,  and  obstinately  good : 
When  round  beset,  his  yirtue,  like  a  flood,     • 
Breaks  with  resistless  force  th'  opposing  dams, 
Aod  bears  the  mounds  along;  they're  hurried  on. 
And  swell  the  torrent  they  were  rais'd  to  stop. 

I  dare  not  yet  resolve ;  1*11  try  to  live. 
And  to  the  awftd  gods  Pll  leave  the  rest. 

LYCON, 

Madam,  your  signet,  that  your  slave  may  order 
What's  most  convenient  for  your  royal  service. 

PHJSDRA. 

Take  it,  and  with  it  take  the  ftite  of  Phssdra : 
And  thou,  O  Venas,  aid  a  suppliant.queen. 
That  owns  thy  triumphs,  and  adores  thy  power : 
0  spare  thy  captives,  and  subdue  thy  foes. 
On  this  cold  Soythian  let  thy  power  be  known. 
And  in  a  lover's  cause  assert  thy  own ; 
Then  Crete,  as  Paphos,  shall  adore  thy  shrine ; 
This  nurse  of  itove  with  grateful  fires  shall  shine. 
And  with  thy  fiatber's  flanies  shall  worship  thine, 
[Exit  Phaedra,  &c 

LYCON  tobu. 

If  she  propoaes  love,  why  then  as  surely 
His  haoghty  soul  refuses  it  with  scorn.-— ~ 
Say  I  confine  him !-— ^If  she  dies,  he's  safe ; 
And  if  she  lives,  1*11  work  her  raging  mind. 
A  woman  scom'd,  with  ease  I'll  work  to  vengeance : 
With  humble,  fiawning,  wise,  obsequious  arts, 
I'll  rale  the  whirl  and  transport  of  her  soul ; 
Then,  what  her  reason  hates,  her  rage  may  act 
When  barks  glide  slowly  through  the  lazy  main, 
The  baffled  pilots  turn  the  helms  in  vain ; 
^  When  driven  by  winds,  they  cut  the  foamy  way, 
'  "Hie  rudders  govern  and  the  ships  obey. 

[ExH. 


ACTIL 

En^  Phasdra,  Lycon»  wti  Ismena. 

Enter  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  the  Prince  Hippolitus  attends. 

PaSDRA. 

Admit  him :  Where,  where  Phssdra's  now  thy 

soul? 
What Shall  I  speak?    And  shall  my  guilty 

tongue 
Let  this  insulting  victor  know  his  power  ? 
Or  shall  1  still  confine  within  my  breast 
My  restless  passions  and  devouring  flames  ? 
But  see  he  comes,  the  lovely  tyrant  cdmes. 
He  rushes  on  me  like  a  blaze  of  light, 
1  cannot  bear  the  transport  of  his  presence, 
But  sink  oppress'd  with  woe.  [Sanons. 

Enter  Hippolitas. 

HiPPOLITVt, 

Inunortal  gods ! 
What  have  I  done  to  raise  such  strange  abhor« 

rence! 
AVhat  have  I  done  to  shake  her  shrinking  nature 
With  my  approach,  and  kill  her  with  my  sight. 

LYOON. 

Alas !  another  grief  devours  her  soul. 
And  only  your  assistance  can  relieve  her. 

HIPPOtlTfJS. 

Ha !  make  it  known,  that  I  may  fly  and  aid  her. 

LYCOH. 

But  promise  fii-st,  my  lord,  to  keep  it  secret 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Promise !  I  swear,  on  this  good  sword  p  swear. 
This  sword,  which  first  gain'd  youthful  Theseus 

honour; 
Which  oft  has  punish'd  peijury  and  falsehood ; 
By  thundering  Jove,  by  Grecian  Hercule9> 
By  the  majestic  form  of  godlike  heroes. 
That  shine  around,  and  consecrate  the  steel ; 
No  racks,tt0  shame,  shall  ever  force  it  from  me. 


Hippolitus ! 


PaSDRA. 


HIPPOLITC8. 


Yes,  tis  that  wretch  who  begs  you  to  dismiss 
This  hated  object  from  your  eyes  for  ever; 
Begs  leave  to  march  against  the  foes  of  Theseus^ 
And  to  revenge  or  share  his  flither's  fiite. 

PHiBPRA. 

Oh,  Hippolitus  \ 
I  own  IVe  wrong'd  you,  most  uiyustly  wronged 

you. 
Drove  you  from  court,  frt>m  Crete,  and  from  your 

fother; 
The  court,  all  Crete,  deplor*d  their  sufiering  hen>» 
And  I  (the  sad  occasion)  most  of  all. 
Yet  could  you  know  relenting  Phaedra's  soul. 
Oh  could  yoa  think  with  what  reluctant  gH<f 
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I  wrong'd  the  hero,  whom  I  wish*d  to  cherish  t 
Oh !  youM  confess  me  wretched,  not  mikind. 
And  own  those  ills  did  most  deserve  your  pity, 
Which  most  procured  your  hate. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  hate  to  PhsBdra  ? 
Ha !  could  I  hate  the  103^^!  spouse  of  Theseoi , 
^y  queen,  my  mother } 

PBiEORA. 

Why  your  queen  and  mother  ? 
More  bmnble  titles  suit  my  lost  condition. 
Alas !  the  iron  hand  of  Death  is  on  me, 
And  I  have  only  time  t'  implore  your  pardon. 
Ah  !  would  my  lord  forget  injurious  Phasdra, 
And  with  compassion  view  her  helpless  orphan ! 
Would  he  receive  him  to  his  dear  protection. 
Defend  his  youth  from  all  encroaching  foes ! 

HIPPOLITU8. 

Oh,  P11  defend  him  !  with  my  life  defend  him ! 
Heavens,  dart  your  judgments  on  this  faithless  head. 
If  I  don't  pay  him  all  a  slave's  obedience. 
And  all  a  father's  love. 

PHAEDRA. 

A  father's  love ! 

Oh  doubtful  sounds !  oh  vain  deceitful  hopes ! 

My  grief's  much  eas'd  by  this  transcending  good- 
ness, 

And  Theseus'  death  sits  lighter  on  my  soul : 

Death  ?  He*s  not  dead  !  he  lives,  he  breathes,  he 
speaks. 

He  lives  in  you,  he's  present  to  my  eyes, 

I  see  him,  speak  to  him.— My  heart !  I  rave 

And  all  my  folly's  known. 

HIPPOUTUt. 

Oh !  glorious  folly.! 
See  Theseus,  see,  how  much  your  Phsdra  lov'd 
you, 

PHiBDRA. 
Love  him,  indeed  !  dote,  languish,  die  for  him. 
Forsake  my  food,  my  steep,  all  joys  for  Theseus, 
(But  not  that  hoary  venerable  Theseus) 
But  Theseus,  as  he  was,  when  mantling  blood 
Glow'd  in  his  lovely  cheeks ;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires ;  when  every  grace 
Shone  in  the  fiither,  which  now  crowns  the  son ; 
When  Theseus  was  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOUTUt. 

Ha !  Amazement  strikes  me ! 
Where  wUl  this  end? 

LTCON. 

Is  't  difficult  to  guess  ? 
Does  not  her  flying  paleness  that  but  now 
Sat  cold  and  languid  inher  foding  cheek, 
(Where  now  succeeds  a  momentary  lustre) 
Does  not  her  beating  heart,  her  trembling  limbs. 
Her  wishing  looks,  her  speech,  her  present  silence. 
Ail,  all  procUim  imperial  Phasdra  loves  you. 

HIPPOUTUt. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  What,  does  no  lightning  flash, 
No  thunder  bellow,  when  such  monstrous  crimes 
Are  own'd,  avow'd,  confeat  ?  AH-secing  Sun  ! 
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Hide,  hide  fai  fhaittefii!  Bight  thy  bfeattiy  httdf 
And  ceas^  to  view  the  honroors  of  thy  race. 
Alas !  I  share  th'  amaxing  guilt  ^  these  eyea* 
That  first  inspire  the  black  inoestuoos  flame. 
These  ears,  that  heard  tbs  tale  of  impious  love^ 
Are  all  accurs'd,  and  all  deserve  your  tfaiuider. 

PHADRA. 

Alas  !  my  lord,  believe  me  aot  co  vile. 
No :  by  thy  goddess,  by  the  chaste  Diana, 
None  but  my  first,  my  much-lov'd  lord  Arsamne^ 
Was  e'er  receiv'd,  in  these  unhappy  arms. 
No  !  for  the  love  of  tliee,  of  thobe  dear  charms. 
Which  now  I  see  are  doom'd  to  be  my  ruin, 
I  still  deny'd  my  lord,  my  husband  Theseus, 
The  chaste,  the  modest  joys  of  spotless  marriage; 
That  drove  him  hence  to  war,  to  stormy  seas. 
To  rocks  and  waves  less  cruel  than  his  Phsdra. 

mppoLnvt. 

If  that  drove  Theseus  hence,  then  that  kiD^ 
Theseus, 
And  cruel  Phaedra  kill'd  her  husband  Theseus, 


Forbear,  rash  youth,  nor  dare  to  rouze  my 
vengeance;     . 
You  need  not  urge,  nor  tempt  my  swelling  ragi^ 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 
To  do  4  deed  my  reason  would  abhor. 
Long  has  the  secret  struggled  in  my  breast. 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom ; 
But  now  tis  out  Shame,  rage,  confusion,  tear 
And  drive  me  on  to  act  unheard-of  crimes. 
To  murder  thee,  myself,  and  all  that  know  it. 
As  when  convulsions  cleave  the  labouring*  Earth, 
Before  the  di»mal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  housesxsra^  ; 
He's  safe,  who  from  the  dreadful  warning  flies. 
But  be  that  sees  its  opening  bosom,  dies.      [jSnfL 

HIPPOUTUt. 

Then  let  me  take  the  warning  and  retire; 
I'd  rather  trust  the  rough  Ionian  waves. 
Than  woman's  fiercer  rage. 

[Ismena  tkant  htneff,  liiimmg* 

LYOON. 

Alas!  my  lord. 
You  must  not  leave  the  queen  to  her  despair. 

HIPPOUTUS.        * 

Must  not  ?  From  thee?  From  that  Tile  vpstait 
Lycon. 

LTGOH. 

Yes:  from  that  Lyoon  who  derives  his  greatnew 
From  Phssdra's  race,  and  now  would  guard  her  life. 
Then,  sir,  forbear,  and  view  this  royal  signet, 
And  in  her  faithful  slave  obey  the  queen. 

[Ejtter  (^urdt. 
G  uards,  watch  the  prince,  but  at  that  awful  distaaoe. 
With  that  respect,  it  may  not  seem  oonfinement, 
Qut  only  meant  for  honour. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

So,  confinement  is 
The  honour  €rete  bestows  on  Theseus'  son. 


I  Am  I  confin'd  ?  And  is  H  so  soon  forgot. 
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PH£D{tA  AND  HIPPOUTUB, 

Whea  Atroe   ProenistM'  adnt   o*eiwnui   your 

Idugdom? 
What  your  streets  echoM  with  the  cries  of  orphans, 
Your  diriekiiig  maids  clung  round  the  hallow'd 

shrines. 
When  all  your  palaces  and  lofty  towers 
Smok'd  on  the  earth,  when  the  red  sky  around 
Glow'd  with  your  city's  flames  (a  dreadful  lustre) ; 
Then,  then  my  fether  flew  to  your  assistance ; 
Then  Theseus  sav'd  your  lives,  estates,  and  honours. 
And  do  you  thus  reward  the  hero's  toil  ? 
And  do,  you  now  confine  the  hero's  son  ? 
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Take  not  an  easy  short  confinement  ill. 
Which  your  own  safety  and  the  queen's  requires  j 
But  fear  not  aught  finom  one  that  joys  to  serve  ypu. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

O,  I  disdain  thee,  tmitor,  but  not  fear  thee. 
Nor  will  I  hear  of  serrices  from  Lycon. 
Thy  very  looks  are  lies,  eternal  fiUachood 
Seniles  in  thy  lips  and  flatters  in  thy  eyes ; 
£v'n  in  thy  humble  face  I  read  my  ruin, 
Iq  every  cringing  bow  and  fawning  smile : 
Why  else  d'you  whisper  out  your  dark  suspicions? 
WBy  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin  ? 
Why  through   the  troubled    streets   of  frighted 

Gnossus 
Do  bucklers,  helms,  and  polish'd  armour  blaze  ? 
Why  sounds  the  dreadful  din  of  instant  war. 
Whilst  still  the  foe's  unknown  ? 


Then  quit  thy  arts, 
PatoflTthe  statesman  and  resume  the  judge. 
Thou  Proteus,  shift  thy  various  forms  no  more, 
Ba|  boldly  own  the  god.    lAtide.^ 
That  foe's  too  near,  [To  Hipp. 

The  queen's  disease,  and  your  aspiring  mind, 
Distnib  all  Crete,  and  give  a  loose  to  war. 

HIPP0UTU9. 

Gods !  Bares  he  speak  thus  to  a  monarch's  son  ? 
And  must  this  earth-bom  slave  command  in  Crete  ? 
Was  it  for  this  my  god-tike  father  fought  ? 
IHd  Theseus  bleed  for  Lycon  ?  O  ye  Cretans, 
See  there  your  king,  the  raceessor  of  Minos, 
And  hdr  of  Jove. 

LTCON. 

You  may  as  well  provoke 
ThiA  Jove  yon  worship,  as  this  slave  you  scorn. 
Go  seize  Alcmieon,  Nlcias,  and  all 
The  black  abettors  of  his  impious  treason. 
Now  o'er  thy  head  th'  avenging  thunder  rolls : 
For  know,  on  me  depends  thy  instant  doom. 
Tlieo  learn,  proud  prince,  to  bend  thy  haughty 

soul, 
And  if  thou  think'st  of  life,  obey  the  queen. 

Then  free  from  fear  or  guilt  I'll  wait  mydoom : 
Whate'er  's  my  &ult,  no  stain  shall  blot  my  glory. 
Fll  guard  my  honour,  you  dispose  my  life ; 

[Exeunt  Lye.  anfl  Crat 
Shice  be  dai«9>  bravte  my  rage,  the  danger's  near. 
The  timorous  hounds  that  hunt  the  generous  lion 
^  afar  9ft  and  trao^le  in  pumitt; 


But  when  he  struggles  in  th'  entangling  toils. 
Insult  the  dying  prey.— Tiskindiy  done,  Ismena, 

,        [Ism.  enUrt* 
With  all  your  charms  to  visit  my  distress. 
Soften  my  chains,  and  make  confiuement  easy.    « 
Is  it  then  given  me  to  behold  thy  beauties ; 
Those  blushing  tweets,  those  lovely  loving  eyes  ! 
To  press,  to  strain  thee  to  my  beatiusr  heart. 
And  grow  thus  to  my  love?  What's  liberty  to  this  ? 
What's  fame  or  gresitness )  Take  them,  take  them, 

Phaedra, 
Freedom  and  fiune,  and  in  the  dear  confinement 
Enclose  me  thus  fbr  ever. 


ISMENA. 

O  Hippolitus » 
O  I  could  ever  dwell  in  this  confinement ! 
Nor  wish  for  aught  while  I  behold  my  lord ; 
But  yet  that  wish,  that  only  wish  is  vain. 
When  my  hard  fate  thus  forces  me  to  hag  you. 
Drive  from  your  god^like  soul  a  wretched  maid ; 
Take  to  your  arms  (assist  me  Heaven  to  speak  it) 
Take  to  your  arms  imperial  Pbssdni, 
And  think  of  me  no  more. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Not  think  of  thee? 
What !  part,  for  ever  part  ?  Unkind  ismena: 
Oh  !  9in  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful 
As  it  would  be  to  live,  and  live  without  thee  ? 
Say,  should  I  quit  thee,  should  I  turn  to  PhiDdra, 
Say,  oould'st  thou  bear  it  ?  CouMthy  tender  soul 
£ndure  the  tormeut  of  despairing  love. 
And  see  me  settled  in  a  rival's  arms  i 


Think  not  of  me :  perhaps  my  equal  mind 
May  learn  to  bear  the  fate  the  gods  allot  me. 
Yet  would  you  hear  me ;  could  your  lov'd  Ismena 
With  all  her  charms  o'er-rule  your  suUen  honour. 
You  yet  might  live,  nor  leave  the  poor  famppff, 

HIPPOL1TU8. 

Speak,  if  I  can,  I'm  readyt  to  obey. 

ISMENA. 
Give  the  queen  hopes. 

BIPPOUTUS. 

No  more. My  ionl  disdains  \U 

No,  should  I  try,  my  haughty  soul  would  swell; 
Sharpen  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes. 
O  !  should  I  stoop  to  cringe,  to  lie,  forswear  } 
Deserve  the  luin  whicfa  I  strive  to  shun  ? 

ISMENA. 

O,  I  can't  bear  this  cold  contempt  of  death  T 
This  rigid  virtue,  that  prefers  your  glory 
To  liberty  or  life.     O  cruel  man ! 
By  these  sad  sighs,  by  these  poor  streaming  eyes, 
By  that  dear  love  that  ipalies  ns  bow  unhappy. 
By  the  near  danger  of  that  precious  life, 
Heav^  knows  I  value  much  aboye  my  own* 
What!  Not  yet  mo  Vd?  Are  you  resolv'd  on  death? 
Then,  ere  'tis  nig^t,  I  swear  by  aU  the  po^vers. 
This  steel  shall  eud  my  fears  and  life  together. 

HIPPOUTV8. 

You  shan't  be  trusted  with  a  life  so  precious. 
No,  to  the  oonrt  I^  publish  yo«r  des^n. 
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Ev'n  bloody  Lycon  will  prevent  yo«r  fete ; 
X.ycoD  shall  wreoch  the  dagger  from  your  bosom, 
And  raving  Phaedra  will  preserve  Umenm. 

ISMEMA. 

Pliadra !  Come  on,  Pll  lead  yon  on  to  Phsdra ; 
I'll  tell  her  all  the  secrets  of  our  love. 
Give  to  her  rage  her  close  destmctive  rival ; 
Her  rival  sure  will  felt,  her  love  may  save  you. 
Come  see  me  labour  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
My  agonizing  limbs,  my  dyiog  eyes, 
Dying,  yet  fixt  in  death  on  my  Hippolitus. 

Hippourps. 
What's  your  design  ?  Ye  powers  !  what  means 
*  my  love  ? 

ISMEKA. 

She  means  to  lead  you  in  the  road  of  fete ; 
She  means  to  die  with  one  she  can't  preserve. 
Yet  when  you  see  me  pale  upon  the  earth, 
This  once  lov'd  form  grown  horrible  in  death. 
Sure  your  relenting  soul  would  wish  youM  aav'd  me. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Oh  !  Pll  do  all,  do  any  thing  to  save  you, 
dive  up  my  feme  and  all  my  darting  honour : 
Pli  run,  Pll  fly;  wb^t  youni  command  1*11  say. 

IfMBNA.  ^ 

Say,  what  occasion,  chance,  or  Heaven  inspires : 
Say,  that  you  love  her,  that  you  lov'd  her  long; 
Say,  that  you  »ll  wed  her,  say  that  you  Ml  comply  5 
Say,  to  preserve  your  Kfe,  say  any  thing. 

lEsil  Hip. 
Bless  him,  ye  powers !  and  if  it  be  a  crime. 
Oh  !  if  the  pious  fraud  offend  your  justioe. 
Aim  all  your  vengeance  on  Ismena's  head ; 
Punish  Ismena,  but  forgive  HippoUtus. 
He's   gone,  and  now   my  brave   resolves   are 

stagger'd. 
Now  I  repent,  like  some  despairtng  wretch 
That  boldly  pluoges  in  the  Rightful  deep. 
Then  pants,  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  him. 

CHO. 

Bat  should  he  do  what  your  commands  enjoin'd 
him. 
Say,  should  he  wed  her  ? 

ISMBNA. 
Should  he  wed  the  queen  ! 
Oh!  Pd  remember  that 'twas  my  request. 
And  die  well  pleas*d  1  made  the  hero  happy, 

CHO. 

Die!  does  limena  then  resolve  to  die  ? 

IBMBVA. 

Can  I  then  live  ?  Can  I,  who  lov'd  so  well 
To  part  with  all  my  bliss  to  save  my  lover? 
Oh  !  can  1  drag  a  wretched  life  without  him. 
And  see  another  rev^  in  his  anus  ? 
Oh  !  tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  comfort ! 

Enier  Lycon. 

LTGON. 

What  a  reverse  if  this !  Perfi^ooaboy, 


Is  this  thy  truth  ?  Is  this  thy  boasted  honoar } 
Then  aU  are  rogues  alike :  I  never  thought 
But  one  man  honest,  and  that  one  deceives  in«. 

[AiA. 
Ismena  here!— 

'Tis  all  agreed,  and  now  the  prince  is  safe 
From  theuite  vengeance  of  despairing  love. 
Now  Phsidra's  rage  is  chang'd  to  soft  endcaraieDts. 
She  doats,  she  dies ;  and  few,  but  tedious  dayi, 
With  endless  joys  will  crown  the  happy  pair. 

RMBNii. 

Does  he  then  wed  the  queen  ? 


At  least  I  think  10. 
I,  when  the  prinee  approach'd,  not  fer  retired 
Pale  with  my  doubts :  he  spoke ;  th'  attentive  queen 
Dwelt  on  his  accents,  and  her  gloomy  eyes 
Sparkled  with  gentler  fires :  be  bloshiug  bowM, 
She  trembling,  lost  in  love,  with  soft  confusion 
Receiv'd  big  passion,  and  retumHl  her  ovm : 
Then  smiling  tum*d  to  me,  and  bid  me  order 
The  pompous  rites  of  her  ensuing  nuptials. 
Which  1  mustiiow  pursue.  FarsweU,  Ismena.  [Sxd. 

ISMBNA. 

Then  111  retire,  and  not  disturb  their  joys. 


CHO. 


Stay  and  learn  more. 


Ah !  wherefore  should  I  stay } 
What !  Shall  I  stay  to  rave,  t'  upbraid,  to  boki  him  ? 
To  snatch  the  struggling  charmer  from  her  arms? 
For  could  3rou  think  that  open  generous  youth 
Could  with  feign'd  love  deceive  a  jealous  woman  ? 
Could  he  so  soon  grow  artful  in  dissembling? 
Ah !  without  doubt  his  thoughts  inspir'd  his  tongoe^ 
And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love. 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyei. 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yiekUng  soul, 
Pei^ps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charai'd 

him; 
Perhaps — Alas !  how  many  things  might  chant 

him ! 

CHO. 

Wait  the  success :  it  is  not  yet  decided. 

ISMEIfA. 

Not  yet  decided !  Did  not  Lycon  tdl  us 
How  he  protested,  sigh'd,  andlook'd,  and  vow'd: 
How  the  soft  passion  languish'd  in  his  eyes } 
Yes,  yes,  he  loves,  he  doats  on  Phaedra's  charms. 
Now,  now  he  clasps  her  to  his  panting  breast. 
Now  he  devours  her  with  his  eager  eyes. 
Now  grasps  her  hands  and  now  he  looks,  and  voirs, 
The  dear  felse  things  that  (harm'd  the  poor  Ismena. 
He  comes ;  be  still,  my  heart,  the  tyrant  comei» 
Charming,  though  felse,  and  lovely  in  his  guilt 

Enter  Hippolitua. 

HIPPOUTUS. 
Why  hangs  that  cloudy  sorrow  on  your  brow  ? 
Why  do  you  sigh  ?  Why  flow  your  swelling  eyes. 
Those  eyes  thatus'd  with  joy  to  view  Hippolitua? 
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My  lord,  my  sonl  is  clulnn'd  with  your  success; 
Yoa  know,  my  lord,  my  fears  are  but  for  yoa. 
For  your  dear  life ;  and  since  my  death  alone 
Can  make  you  aafe,  that  soon  shall  make  you 

happy. 
Tet  had  you  brought  less  love  to  Phaedra's  arms, 
My  soul  had  parted  with  a  less  regret, 
Blest  if  surviving  in  your  dear  remembrance. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Your  death !  My  love !  My  marriage !  And  to 
Phaedra! 
Hear  me,  Ismena. 

I8MBNA. 

No,  I  dare  not  hear  you. 
ft*  though  yovi^re  been  thus  cruelly  unkind. 
Though  yon  have  left  me  for  the  royal  PhsMka, 
Yet  stiU  my  soul  o'er-runs  with  fondness  t^waids 

you; 
Yet  still  I  die  with  joy  to  save  Hippolitus. 

BIPPOUTUS. 

Die  to  save  me !  Cduki  I  outlive  Ismena ! 

IBMBMA. 

Yes,  yoa  *d  outlive  her  in  your  Phaedra's  arms, 
A  i  may  3rou  there  find  every  blooming  pleasure; 
Ob,  may  the  gods  shower  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 
May  the  gods  crown  thy  glorious  arms  with  con- 
quest. 
And  all  thy  peaceful  days  with  sure  repose ! 
May'st  thou  be  blest  with  lovely  PhaMlra*s  charms, 
And  for  thy  ease  foiigot  the  lost  Ismena  ! 
F^ieweU,  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOUTDS. 

Ismena,  stay. 
Stay,  hear  me  speak,  or  by  th'  infernal  powers 
in  not  survive  the  minute  you  depart 

ISMENA. 

What  would  you  say  ?    Ah !  don't  deceive  my 
weakness. 

HIPPQLITDS. 

Deceive  thee !  Why,  Ismena,  do  you  wrong  me  ? 
Why  doubt  my  faith  ?  O  lovely,  cruel  maid  ! 
Why  wound  my  tender  soul  with  harsh  suspicion ! 
Oh !  by  those  charming  eyes,  by  thy  dear  love, 
I  neither  thought  nor  spoke,  designed  nor  promised 
To  love,  or  wed  the  queen* 

UMBJfA. 

Speak  on,  my  lord. 
My  honest  sonl  inclines  me  to  believe  thee ; 
And  much  I  fear,  and  much  I  hope  I've  wronged 
thee. 

HIPPOUTUB. 
Then  thus.  I  came  and  spake,  but  scarce  of  love ; 
The  easy  queen  received  my  foint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith. 
Lycon  with  seeming  joy  dismissed  my  guards. 
My  generous  soul  disdain'd  the  mean  deceit. 
Bat  StiU  deceived  her  to  obey  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Art  thoQ  then  true?  Thou  art.  (A,  pai^n  me. 


Pardon  the  errours  of  a  sfUy  iaaid. 
Wild  with  her  fears,  and  mad, with  jealoQiy  ; 
For  still  that  fear,  that  jealousy,  was  love. 
Haste  then,  my  lord,  and  save  yourself  by  flight ; 
And  when  you  're  absent,  when  your  god-like  form 
Shall  ceaae  to  dieer  fbrlom  Ismena's  eyes. 
Then  let  each  day,  each  hour,  each  qiiaute,  bring 
Some  kind  remembrance  of  your  constant  love ; 
Speakof  your  health,  your  fortune,  and  your  friends 
(For  sure  those  friends  shall  have  my  tendereist 

wishes) 
Speak  much  of  all ;  but  of  thy  dear,  dear  love. 
Speak  much,  speak  very  much,  and  still  speak  oo. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh !  thy  dear  love  shall  ever  be  my  theme. 
Of  that  alone  ini  talk  the  live-long  day; 
But  thus  ru  talk,  tiius  dwelling  in  thy  eyes. 
Tasting  the  odours  of  thy  fragrant  bosom. 
Come  then  to  crown  me  with  immortal  joys. 
Come,  be  the  kind  companion  of  my  flight. 
Come  haste  with  me  to  leave  this  fetal  diore. 
The  baik,  before  prepared  for  my  departars, 
Bxpects  its  freight,  a  hundred  lusty  rowers 
Have  wav'd  their  sinewy  aims,  and  call'd  Hip* 

pditos; 
The  loosen'd  canvass  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales. 

I9MBKA. 

Fly  then,  my  lord,  and  may  the  gods  pvftect 
thee; 
Fly,  ere  insidious  Lycon  work  thy  ruin  ; 
Fly,  ere  my  fondness  talk  thy  life  away  | 
Fly  firom  the  queen. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

But  not  from  my  Ismena. 
Why  do  you  force  me  from  your  heavenly  si^it. 
With  those  dear  arms  that  ought  to  clasp  mt  to 
thee? 

I8NBNA. 

Oh  I  could  rave  fbr  ever  at  my  fkte ! 
And  with  alternate  love  and  fear  possessed. 
Now  force  thee  firom  my  anas,  now  snatch  tbea 

to  my  breast, 
And  tremble  till  you  go,  but  die  till  you  retnra 
Nay,  I  could  go        Ye  gods,  if  I  should  go. 
What  would  fame  say  ?  If  I  should  fly  akme 
With  a  young  lovely  prince  that  charm'd  my  sool  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Say  you  did  well  to  fly  a  certain  ruin. 
To  fly  the  fury  of  a  queen  ineens'd. 
To  crown  with  endOess  joys  the  youth  that  lov*d 

you. 
O!  by  the  joys  our  mutual  loves  have  brought. 
By  the  blest  hours  Pre  languish'd  at  your  feet. 
By  an  the  love  you  ever  bore  Hippol&us, 
Come  fly  from  hence,  and  make  him  ever  h^|yy. 

ISMENA. 

Hide  me,  ye  powers ;  I  never  ahaU  retiit 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Will  you  refbse  me  ?  Can  I  leave  behind  me 
All  that  inspires  my  soul,  and  cheers  my  eyes  ? 
WQl  you  not  go  ?  Then  here  PU  wait  my  doom. 
Come,  raving  Pbadra,  bkx»dy  Lyooa  coom  1 
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1  o^r  to  your  nige  this  iroitblest  life, 
fiSnoe  'its  bo  longer  1117  Ismena^s  dire. 


O  f  baste  away,  my  lord ;  I  go,  I  fljr  . 
Through  all  the  daogers  of  the  boisteroos  deep. 
When  the  wind  whistles  through  the  crackling 

masts. 
When  through  the  yawning  ship  the  foaming  sea 
Bovls  bubhltug  in;  then,  then  PU  cla^p  thee  fast. 
And  in  transporting  love  forget  my  fear. 
Oh  !  I  will  wander  through  the  Scythian  gloom, 
0*er  ice,  and  bills  of  everlasting  snow : 
There,  when  the  horrid  darkness  shall  enclose  us, 
When  the  bleak  wind  shall  chill  my  shivering 

limbs, 
Thou  shalt  aione  supply  the  distant  Sun, 
And  cbeer  my  gazing  eyes,  and  warm  my  heart 

HIPPOUTU8. 
Come,  let's  away,  and  like  another  Jason 
111  bear  my  beauteous  conquest  through  the  seas: 
A  greater  treasure,  and  a  nobler  prize ' 
Than  he  from  Colchos  bore.  Sleep,  sleep  in  peace, 
Ye  monsters  of  the  woods,  on  Ida's  top 
Securely  roam ;  no  more  my  early  horn 
Shall, wake  the  lazy  day.    Tnmsporting  lovo 
Reigns  in  my  heart,  and  makes  me  all  its  own. 
So  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms. 
The  blest  Adonis  languished  in  her  arms; 
His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung. 
His  arrows  scattered,  and  his  bow  unstrung : 
Obscure  in  coverts  lie  his  dreaming  booncb. 
And  bay  the  iaucy'd  boar  with  feeble  sounds. 
For  nobler  sports  be  quits  the  savage  fields. 
And  all  the  hero  to  the  lover  yields.' 


ACT  IIL 
Enter  Lycon. 

LYCON. 

HBATeH  is  at  last  appeased :  the  pitying  gods 
Htfre  heard  our  wishes,  and  auspicious  Jo^ 
Smiles  on  bis  native  isle ;  for  Plucdra  lives, 
Rf^rtor'd  to  Crf te,  and  to  herself,  she  lives ; 
Joy  with  fresh  strength  inspires  her  drooping  limbs, 
flevives  ber  charms,  and  o'er  her  faded  cheeks 
Spraads  a  fresh  rosy  bloom,  as  kindly  springs 
With  genial  heat  renews  the  frozen  earth, 
And  paint  its  smiling  foce  with  gaudy  flowers. 
But  see  she  comes,  the  beauteous  PhoMlra  comes. 

EnUr  Phaedra. 
How  ber  eyes  sparkle !  How  their  radiant  beams 
Confess  their  shimng  ancestor  the  Son  ! 
Yoqichanns  tc^^y  will  wound  despairing  crowds. 
And  give  the  pains  you  sc^ei'd :  nay,  HippolHus, 
The  fierce,  the  brave^  th>  insensible  Hippolitos 
Shall  pay  a  willing  homage  to  your  beauty. 
And  in  bis  turn  adore 

PHADRA. 

*Tis  flattery  all ; 

Yet  when  you  name  the  prince*  that  flattery's 

pleasing. 
Yoa  wish  it  so,  poor  good  old  man»  you  wish  it 
iTbe  Soitile  province  of  Cydowa't  thloe  ; 


Is  there  aught  else?    Has  happy  Phsdra  sog^t, 
In  the  wide  circle  of  ber  far-stretch*d  empire? 
Ask,  take,  my  friend,  secure  of  no  repulse: 
Let  spacious  Crete  through  all  ber  hundred  cities 
Resound  her  Phs^dra's  joy.     Let  altars  smoke, 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  incense,  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreatL^  to  Heaven,  to  pityioj 

Heaven, 
Which  gives  Hippolitus  to  Phsdra's  arms. 
Set  all  at  large,  and  bid  the  loathsome  dopgeoDS 
Give  up  the  meagre  slaves  that  pine  in  darimess. 
And  waste  in  grief,  as  did  despairing  Pbadn: 
Let  them  be  cheer'd,  let  the  starved  prisoners  riot, 
And  glow  with  generous  wine. — Let  sorrow  cease. 
Let  none  be  wretched,  none,  since  Phcdra's  happy. 
But  now  he  comes,  and  with  an  equal  passion 
Rewards  my  flamoy  and  springs  into  my  anas! 

Enter  Messenger. 
Say,  Where's  the  prince  l 

MESSENGER. 

He's  no  where  to  be  found. 

PHJBDBA. 

Perhaps  he  hunts. 

MBSSENGEft. 

He  hunted  not  to-day. 

PHiEDRA. 

fia !  Have  you  searched  the  walks,  the  cuarts, 
the  temples? 

MESSENGER. 

Search'd  all  in  vain. 

PHJBORA. 

Did  he  not  hunt  to-day  ? 
Alas !  you  told  me  once  before  he  did  not  1 
My  heart  misgives  me. 

LYCON. 

So  indeed  doth  mine. 

PHiEORA. 

Could  he  deceive  me?  Could  that  god-like  yostb 
Design  the  ruin  of  a  queen  that  loves  him? 
Oh !  he's  all  truth;  Ms  words,  his  looks,  his  €fti, 
Open  to  view  his  inmost  tbou^ito.—— He  coses} 
Hal  Who  art  thou?  Wheoce  com'it  tboa? 
Where's  Hippolitus  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Madam,  Hippolitus  i>tth  fiur  Ismena 
Drove  toward  the  port 

PHiBDRA. 

With  fiur  Ismena  f 
Curs'd  be  her  cruel  beauty,  curs'd  her  chaimi, 
CursM  all  her  soothing,  fktal,  false  endeamKots. 
That  heavenly  virgin,  that  escalted  goodneas 
Could  see  me  tortur'd  with  despaising  lore^ 
With  artful  tears  could  moom  my  monstrooi  sat- 

fenngs. 
While  ber  base  malice  plotted  my  destractioa. 

LYCON. 

A  thousand  reasons  crowd  upon  my  sool. 
That  etideiice  thoir  lovCi 
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Yes,  yes,  tbey  lore ; 
WTiy  else  should  he  refuse  my  proffer'd  bed  ? 
Why  should  one  warm'd  with  youth,  and  thirst' of 

glory. 
Disdain  a  soul,  a  form,  a  crown  like  mine  ? 


LTCOW. 

Where,  Lyeon,  where  was  then  thy  boasted  canning? 
Dull,  thoughtless  wretch ! 

PHiBORA. 

*  O  pains  unfelt  before ! 
The  grief,  despair,  the  agonies,  and  pangs. 
All  the  wild  fury  of  distracted  love, 
Are  nought  to  this.— Say,  famous  politician. 
Where,  when,  and  how,  did  their  first  passion  rise  ? 
Where  did  they  breathe  their  sighs?  What  shady 

groves. 
What  gloomy  woods,  oonoealM  their  hidden  loves  ? 
Alas!  they  hid  it  not;  the  wcll-pleas*d  Sun 
With  all  his  beams  surveyed  their  guiltless  flame; 
Glad  zephyrs  wafted  their  untainted  sighs. 
And  Ida  echo'd  their  endearing  accents. 
While  I,  the  shame  of  Nature,  hid  in  darkness. 
Far  from  the  balmy  air  and  cheering  light, 
Prest  down  my  sighs,  and  dry*d  my  falling  tears ; 
SearchM  a  retreat  to  mourn,  and  watch'd  to  grieve. 

LTCOlf. 

Now  cease  that  grief,  and  let  your  injni^d  love 
Contrive  due  vengeance ;  let  majestic  Phtedra, 
That  lov'd  the  hero,  sacrifice  the  villain. 
Then  haste,  send  forth  your  ministers  of  vengeance, 
To  snatch  the  traitor  from  youc  rival's  arms. 
And  force  him  trembling  to  your  awful  presence. 

PHiBDRA. 

O  rightly    thought  l^-Dispatch  th>   attending 
guards, 
Bid  them  bring  forth  their  instruments  of  death ; 
Darts,  engines,  flames,  and  launch  into  the  deep, 
Aad  hurl  swift  vengeance  on  the  perjured  slave. 
Where  am  1,  gods  ?  What  ist  my  rage  commands  ? 
Ev^  now  he's  gone!  Ev*n  now  the  well-tim'd  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  spaikling  waves, 
Aad  happy  gales  assist  their  speedy  flight. 
Now  they  einbrace,  and  ardent  love  enflames 
llfeeir  flushing  cheeks,  and  trembles  in  their  eyes. 
Now  they  expose  my  weakness  and  my  crimes : 
Now  to  the  sporting  crowd  they  tell  my  follies. 

EnUr  Cratauder. 

CRATAIfDBR. 

Sir,  as  I  went  to  seize  the  persons  order'd, 
I  met  the  prince,  and  with  him  fair  Ismena ; 
1  seized  the  prince,  who  now  attends  without. 

PttiEDRA. 

Haste,  bring  him  in. 

LTGOM. 

Be  quick,  and  seize  Ismena. 

Enter  Hii^litus. 
FBMDRA. 

Couldft  ihou'  deceive  me  ?    Could  a  foO  of 


Stoop  to  so  mean,  so  base  a  vice  as  fraw)  ? 
Nay  act  such  monstrous  perfidy,  yet  start 
Prom  promised  love  ? 


HIPPOi;iTUt. 

My  soul  disdain'd  a  promise. 

PHJUttA. 

But  yet  your  false  equivocating  tongue, 
Your  looks,  your  eyes,  your  every  motion  promised. 
But  you  are  ripe  in  frauds,  and  leam*d  in  felsehoods. 
Look  down,  O  Theseus,  and  behold  thy  son. 
As  Sciron  faithless,  as  Procrustes  cruel. 
Behold  the  crimes,  the  tyrants,  all  the  monsters, 
Prom  which  thy  valour  pmg'd  the  groaning  Earth : 
Behoid  them  all  in  thy  own  son  revivM* 

HlPPOUTUt. 
Touch  not  my  glory,  lest  you  stain  your  own; 
I  still  have  strove  to  make  my  glorious  father 
Blush,  yet  rigoice  to  see  himself  outdone  ; 
To  mix  my  parents  in  my  lineal  virtues, 
As  Theseus  just,  and  as  Camilla  ehaste. 

PHiSDRA« 

The  godlike  Theseus  never  was  thy  parent 
No,  *twas  some  monthly  Cappadocian  drudge. 
Obedient  to  the  scourge,  and  beaten  to  her  arms^ 
Begot  thee,  traitor,  on  ^e  chaste  Camilla. 
Camilla  chaste !  An  Amazon  and  chaste! 
That  quits  her  sex,  and  yet  retains  her  virtue. 
See  the  chaste  matron  mount  the  neighing  steed  ; 
In  strict  embraces  lock  the  struggling  waTrior» 
And  choose  the  lover  in  the  sturdy  f^ 

Enter  Messenger,  and  teems  to  taBk  eamesthf  with 
Lycon. 

HIPPOUTUS, 

No ;  she  refus'd  the  tows  of  godKke  Theseus, 
And  chose  to  stand  his  arms,  not  meet  his  love ; 
And  doubtful  was  the  fight  The  wide  Thermodoon 
Heard  the  huge  strokes  resound;  its  frighted  waves 
Convey'd  the  rattling  din  to  distant  shores. 
Whilst  ahe  alone  supported  all  his  war : 
Nor  till  she  sunk  beneath  his  thundering  arm. 
Beneath  which  warlike  nations  bow'd,  would  yield 
To  honest  wished  for  love. 

PHAEDRA. 

Not  so  her  son ; 
Who  boldly  ventures  on  forbidden  flames^ 
On  one  descended  from  the  cruel  Pallas, 
Foe  to  thy  father's  person  and  his  blood ; 
Hated  by  him,  of  kindred  yet  more  hated^ 
The  last  of  all  the  wicked  race  he  ruin*d. 
In  vain  a  fierce  successive  hatred  reign'd 
Between  your  sires :  in  vain,  like  Cadmus*  race. 
With  mingled  blood  they  dy'd  the  blushing  Cajrthi^ 

BIPPOUTUt. 

In  vain  indeed,  since  now  the  war  is  o*er  | 
We,  like  the  Theban  race,  agree  to  love. 
And  by  our  mutual  flames  and  foture  oflbpring, 
Atone  for  slaughter  past. 

PILBDRA. 

Your  future  offspring. 
Heavens !  What  a  medley's  this  i  What  dark  con^ 
fusion^ 
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Of  Uood  and  dealli,  of  miurder  and  relation? 
What  joy 't  had  been  to  old  disabled  Theseus, 
When  he  should  take  thy  offspring  in  his  arms  ? 
£v'n  in  his  arms  to  hold  an  infitnt  Pallas,     - 
AnIlJ  be  upbraided  with  his  grandure's  hXe. 
Oh  baibarous  youth ! 


Too  baibarous  I  fear. 
Peihaps  even  now  his  Action's  up  in  arms, 
Since  waring  crowds   roll  onwards  toWrds   the 

palace, 
And  rend  the  city  with  tnmultnous  clamours ! 
P«rfaapa  to  murder  Phssdra  and  her  son. 
And  give  the  crown  to  him  and  his  Ismena : 
Bat  PU  prevent  it  [Emi  Lycoa. 

Ismena  ftrtNfgiU  in. 

PHiEDRA. 

What !  the  kind  Ismena 

That  nnrs'd  me,  watch'd  my  sickness!  Oh  she 
watch*d  me> 

As  ravenous  Tuhnres  watch  the  djring  lion, 

To  tear  his  heart,  and  riot  in  his  blood. 

Hark!  Hark,mylitde  infitnt  cries  for  justice! 

Oh !  be  appeased,  my  babe,  thou  shalt  have  justice. 

Now  all  the  spirits  of  my  god-like  race 

£u6ame  my  soul,  and  urge  me  on  to  vengeance. 

Arsamnes,  Minos,  Jove,  th'  avenging  Sun, 

Inspire  my  fury,  and  demand  my  justice. 

Oh!  ye  shaU  have  it;  thou,  Minos,  shalt  ap- 
plaud it ;  ~ 

Yes,  thou  shalt  copy  it  in  their  pains  below. 

Gpds  of  revenge,  arise. — He  comes !  He  comes ! 

And  shoots  himself  through  all  my  kindling  blood. 

I  have  it  here.*«>Now  base  perfidious  wretch,  % 

Now  sigh,  and  weep,  and  tremble  in  thy  turn. 

Yes,  your  Ismena  shall  appease  my  vengeance. 

Ismena  dies :  and  thou  her  pitying  lover 

DoQm'dst  her  to  death.— iThou  too  shall  see  ber 
bleed; 

See  her  convulsive  pangs,  and  hear  her  dying 
groans: 

Oo^  glut  tiiy  eyes  with  thy  ador'd  Ismena, 

And  lan^  at  dying  Phcdral 

HIPPOUTCB. 

Oh  Ismena! 

ISMBNA. 

Alasl  My  tender  soul  would  shriok  at  death. 
Shake  with  its  ftmn,  and  rink  beneath  its  pains. 
In  any  case  but  this. — But  now  Pm  steel'd, 
And  the  near  danger  lessens  to  my  sight. 
Now,  if  I  live,  'tis  only  for  Hippolitus, 
And  with  an  equal  joy  PU  die  to  save  him. 
Yes,  for  his  take  Pll  go  a  willing  shade,  • 
And  wait  his  coming  in  th'  Elysian  fields. 
And  there  inquire  of  each  descending  ghost 
Of  my  lov*d  hero's  welfiire,  life,  and  honour. 
That  dear  remembrance  will  improve  the  bliss. 
Add  to  th>  £lysian  joys,  and  make  that  Heaven 
more  happy. 

HIPPOUTUt. 

0)k  heavenly  virgin^  lAikki] — O  imperial  Phss- 
dra. 
Let  your  rage  fall  on  this  devoted  head ; 
But  ^^ara,  oh !  spare  a  gnihlets  virgin's  life : 


Think  of  her  jrontb,  her  innocence,  her  virtue; 
Think,  with  what  warm  compassion  she  bemoan'd 

youj 
Think,  how  she  serv'd  and  watch'd  you  in  your 

sickness ! 
How  ev*ry  rising  and  descending  Sun 
Saw  kind  Ismena  watching  o'er  the  quaea. 
I  only  promised,  I  alone  deoeiv'd^ou ; 
And  1,  and  only  I,  should  feel  your  justice. 

I8MBNA. 

Oh !  by  thoae  powon,  to  whom  I  soon  must 


For  all  my  faults,  by  that  bright  arch  of  Heaven . 
I  now  last  see,  I  wrought  him  by  my  wiles, 
By  tears,  by  threats,  by  every  female  art. 
Wrought  his  disdaining  aoul  to  fiilse  compliance. 
The  son  of  Theseus  coukl  not  think  of  fraud, 
'Twas  woman  alL 

PHJSDIUL 

I  see  'twas  woman  all. 
And  woman's  fraud  should  meet  with  womin'f 

vengeance. 
But  yet  thy  courage,  truth,  and  virtue  shock  me; 
,  A  love  so  waim,  so  firm,  so  like  my  own. 
Oh!    had  the  gods  so  pleas'd;  had  bounteoas 

Heaven 
Bestowed  Hippolitus  on  Phedra's  arms. 
So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  Fate ; 
So  had  I  given  my  life  with  joy  to  save  him. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

And  can  you  doom  her  death  ?     Can  Mino^ 
daughter  *    ♦ 

Condemn  the  virtue  which  her  soul  admires  ? 
Are  not  you  Phadra  ?  Once  the  boast  of  feme^ 
Shame  of  our  sex,  and  pattern  of  yoor  own. 

PHADRA. 

Am  I  that  Phaedra?  No.— Another  aoul 
Informs  my  alter'd  frame.    Could  else  Ismena 
Provoke  my  hatred,  yet  deserve  my  love  ? 
Aid  me,  ye  gods,  support  my  sinking  glory. 
Restore  my  reason,  and  confirm  my  virtue. 
Yet,  is  my  rage  unjust }  Then,  why  was  Phadrs 
Rescu'd  for  tonnent,  and  preserv'd  for  pain? 
Why  did  you  raise  me  to  the  heighth  of  joy. 
Above  the  wreck  of  clouds  and  storms  below, 
To  dash  and  break  me  on  the  ground  for  ever? 

ISMBJIA. 

Was  it  not  time  to  urge  him  to  compliance? 
At  least  to  feign  it,  when  perfidious  Lycon 
k  Confin'd  his  person,  and  conspirM  his  death. 

PBMEOUL 

Confin'd  and  doom'd  to  death-^O  craA  Lyeoa ! 
Could  I  have  doom'd  thy  death  ?— CoukI  these 

sad  eyes, 
That  lov'd  thee  living,  e'er  behold  thee  dead  ? 
Yet  thou  could'st  see  me  die  witho>nt  oonoem. 
Rather  than  save  a  wretched  queen  from  luin. 
Else  could  you  choose  to  tmst  tbb  warring  winds. 
The  swelling  waves,  the  rocks,  the  feithless  i 
And  all  the  raging  monsters  of  the  deep ! 
Oh  !  think  you  see  me  on  the  naked  shore  ; 
Think  how  1  scream  and  tear  my  scalter'd  hair; 
Break  from  the  embraces  of  my  shrieking  i 
And  harrow  on  the  sand  my  bleediQg  boaom: 
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Ito  otCdrwitli  iride-ctretch'd  arms  the  empty 

biikyvs. 
And  heKfloQg  phmge  into  the  gaping  deep« 

Hippounjft. 

0,  diana]  state  I  Mr  bleeding  heart  relents, 

Andallmy  thooghU  dissolre  in  tenderest  pHy. 

PHiBDRA. 

If  you  can  pity,  O !  refbse  not  love; 
But  stoop  to  rale  in  Crete,  the  seat  of  beroef* 
And  Diirsery  <tf  gods-^A  hnndred  cities 
Court  thee  for  loid,  where  the  rich  busy  crowds 
^[Bggie  for  passage  through  the  spacious  streets; 
W^  thousand  8hipso>erahade  the  lessening  main, 
And  tire  the  labouiti^  wind.    The  suppliant  na- 
tions 
Bov  to  its  ensigns,  and  with  lowered  sails 
Confess  the  ocean's  qiieen.     For  thee  alone 
The  vjnds  shall  blow,  and  the  vast  ocean  roU. 
For  thee  alone  the  fiun^  Cjrdonian  warriors 
Fnn  twanging  yews  shall  send  their  &tal  shafts. 

HIPPOLITCTS. 

Thenlst  me  march  their  leader,  not  their  prince; 
And  St  the  head  of  your  renown'd  Cydonians, 
Bwndiih  this  fiir-&m*d  sword  of  conquering  The- 
seus; 
Thttlmay shake  *h»  Egyptian  tyrant's  yoke 
Fnn  Asia's  neck,  and  fix  it  on  his  own ; 
Thit  willing  nations  may  oibey  your  laws, 
And  your  bright  ancestor,  the  Sun,  may  shine 
On  noi^  but  PhsBdra's  empire. 
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Why  not  thine  ? 
Doit  thou  so  fiir  detest  my  profier>d  bed. 
As  to  reftiae  my  crown  ?— O,  cruel  youth ! 
2  »M  the  para  that  wrings  my  tortur'd  soul ! 
By  iH  the  dear  deceitful  hopes  you  gave  roe ; 
0!  ease,  at  least  once  moredelode,  my  sorrows. 
For  your  dear  sake  I've  lost  my  darling  honour ; 
For  yon,  but  now  I  gave  my  soul  to  d^^: 
For  you  I'd  quit  my  crown,  and  stoop  beneath 
^  happy  bondsige  of  an  humble  wife. 
With  thee  I'd  cHmb  the  steepy  Ida's  summit. 
And  in  the  scorching  beat  and  cbillii^  dews. 
O'er  hills,  o'er  Tales,  pursue  the  shaggy  lion : 
wdess  of  danger  and  of  wastmg  toil. 
Of  pinching  hunger  and  impatient  thirst, 
W  find  all  joys  in  thee, 

HIPPOLITUI. 

Why  stoops  the  qneen 
To  aak,  entreat,  to  suj^icate  and  piay. 
To  prostitute  her  crowA  and  sex's  honour, 
To  one  whose  humble  thoughts  can  only  risa 
Tobe your  slare^  not  lord  ? 

PBiSDRA. 

And  is  that  all  ? 
Oods!  Does  he  deign  to  force  an  artftU  groan? 
Or«ll  a  tear  Utom  his  unwilling  ey^ 
Havd  as  his  natire  rocks,  cold  as  his  sword, 
nene  as  the  wohres  that  howl'd  around  his  btrth  ? 
Be  hates  the  tyrant,  and  the  suppliant  scorns. 
OBeafenl  O  Bdtnos!  O  imperial  Jo^e ! 
Bo  ye  not  hhish  at  my  degenerate  weakness  1 
^CMe  kxy,  mean,  ignoble  passion,  fly ; 
B«iloeftomBy  8onl--Tifl  gone,  tit  fled  for  ey«r. 


And  Heaven  hi^res  vty  thoughts  with  righteous 

▼engeance. 
Thou  shaJt  no  more  despise  ray  offer'd  love ; 
No  more  Ismena  shall  Qpbraid  my  weakness. 

[Cdto&et  Hipp,  ncord  to  stab  herte^. 
Now  all  ye  kindred  gods  look  down  and  see. 
How  I'U  revenge  you,  and  myself,  on  Pbsednu 

£m^  Lyoon,  and  jMfta&cr  mody  <iW  mvdL 
LTOOJI. 
Honour  on  horroor !  Theseus  is  returned. 

PHiBDRA. 

Theseus !  Then  what  have  I  to  do  with  life? 
May  ^  be  snatchM  with  winds,  by  earth  ^er« 

wh^lm'd. 
Rather  than  view  the  hoe  of  Injui'd  Theseus. 

Now  wider  still  my  growing  hoirours  spread. 
My  feme,  my  virtue,  nay,  my  frenzy's  fled : 
Then  view  thy  wretched  blood,  imperial  Jove, 
If  crimes  enrage  yon,  or  misfortunes  move ; 
On  me  your  flames,  on  me  your  bolts  employ. 
Me  if  your  anger  spares,  your  pity  should  destroy. 

,This  may  do  service  yet 

lE^ii  Lycon,  cvriet  <ffih§  tmrd, 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Isberetum'd?  Thanks  to  the  pitying  gods. 
Shall  1  again  behold  his  awful  eyes } 
Again  be  folded  in  his  loving  arms  } 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  joy  1  fear  for  Phssdra ; 
1  fear  his  warmth  and  unrelenting  justice. 
O!  should  her  raging  passion  reach  his  ears. 
His  tender  love,  1^  anger  fir'd,  would  turn 
To  burning  rage;  as  soft  Cydonian  oil. 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  tb'  untastii^  tongue. 
Yet  touch'd  with  fire,  with  hottest  flames  will  blase. 
But  oh,  ye  powers !  I  see  bis  godlike  form, 

0  extasy  of  joy !  He  comes,  he  comes ! 
Is  it  my  lord?  Myfether?  Oh!  tishe: 

1  see  bun,  touch  him,  fed  his  known  embrace^ 
JSee  all  the  fether  in  his  joyfol  eyes. 

Enter  Theseus  torlA  otkert,  * 

Where  have  you  been,  my  lord  ?  What  angry 

demon 
Hid  you  from  Crete }  From  me  ? — ^What  god  has 

sav'd  you  ? 
Did  not  Philotas  see  you  fen  ?  O  answer  me ! 
And  then  I'U  ask  »  thousand  questions  more. 

TBB8BV8. 
No :  bnt  to  sftve  my  life  1  feign'd  my  death ; 
My  horse  and  wdl-kuown  arms  confirm'd  the  tale^ 
And  hinder*d  fertber  search.    This  hopest  Greek 
ConceaPd  me  in  his  house,  and  cur'd  my  wounds; 
Procui^d  a  vessd ;  and,  to  bless  me  more, 
Accompany'd  my  flight^^— 
But  this  at  teisute.    Let  me  flow  indulge 
A  fether's  fondness ;  let  me  snatch  thee  thus  ; 
Thus  fold  thee  in  my  aims.    Such,  such,  was  I 

[Embfracu  Hippolitus. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  mothef,  chaste  Caiftilla; 
And  much  she  lov'd  me.-^h!  Did  Phadia  view 

me 
With  half  that  fondness!— But  sh^s  still  oakindi 
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Else  hasty  joy  had  brought  her  to  these  arms. 
To  welcome  me  to  liberty,  to  life ; 
And  make  that  life  a  blessing.     Come,  iny  son. 
Let  us  to  Pbsedra. 

HIPPOUTVS. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord. 

THBSSUi. 

Foiget  her  former  treatment  j  she's  too  good 
Still  to  persist  in  hatred  to  my  son. 

diPPOLITUS. 

O I  let  me  fly  from  Crete, — from  you,  [Askk. 
andPhsdra. 

THESEUS. 

My  aon,  what  means  this  turn  ?  this  sudden  start  ? 
Why  wotdd  you  fly  from  Crete,  and  from  your 
Aither? 

RIPP0UTU8. 

Not  from  my  fiither,  but  from  lazy  Crete ; 
.  To  follow  danger,  and  acquire  renown : 
To  quell  the  monsters  that  escaped  your  sword, 
And  make  the  world  coRfest  me  Thesus*  son. 

THESEUS. 

What  can  ibis  coUneas  mean  ?  Retire,  my  son, 
[Rvii  Hippolitus. 
While  I  attend  the  queen. — What  shock  is  this  > 
Why  trem]t»le  thus  my  limbs  ?  why  feints  my  heart  ? 
VThy  am  I  thrill'd  with  fear,  till  now  unknown  ? 
Where's  now  the  joy,  the  extasy,  and  transport. 
That  warm'd  my  soul,  and  urg'd  me  on  to  Phsdra  ? 
O !  had  I  never  lov'd  her,  Pad  been  blest 

SomJw  and  joy,  in  love,  alternate  reign ; 
Sweet  is  the  bliss,  distracting  is  the  pain. 
So  when  the  Nile  its  fruitftit  d^ge  spreads, 
And  genial  heat  informs  its  slimy  beds ; 
Here  yellow  harvests  crown  the  fertile  plain, 
There  monstrous  seipents  fright  the  labouring 

swain : 
A  various  product  fills  the  fetien'd  sand, 
And  the  same  floods  enrich  and  curse  the  land. 


ACT  IV. 

jRfder  Lyoon  iobtt. 

LTCOW« 

This  may  gain  time  till  all  my  wealth's  endMrkVI, 
To  ward  my  foes  revenge,  and  finish  mine. 
And  shake  that  empire  which  I  can't  possess. 
But  then  the  queen — She  diet— Why  let  her  die; 
Let  wide  destruction  seize  on  all  together. 
So  Lycon  live.— A  safe  triumphant  exile. 
Great  in  disgrace,  and  env^  in  his  fell. 
The  queen !— then  try  thy  art,  and  workher  passion. 

Enier  PhsBdra  and  Attendantt. 
Draw  her  to  act  what  most  her  soul  abhors. 
Possess  her  whole,  and  ^eak  thyself  in  Phssdra, 

PHJBUKiL. 

OflT,  let  me  loose;  why,  cruel  barbarous  maids. 
Why  am  I  barr'd  from  Death,  the  common  refuge. 
That  spreads  iu  hospitable  aims  for  all  ? 


Why  most  1  drag  th*  insoffsrable  load 
Of  foul  dishonour,  and  despairing  love  ? 
Oh  \  length  of  pain !  Am  I  so  often  dying. 
And  yet  not  dead  ?  Feel  1  so  oft  death's  peQg% 
Nor  once  can  find  its  ease  ? 

LYCON. 

Would  you  now  die  ? 
Now  quit  the  field  to  your  insulting  foe  ? 
Then  shall  he  triumph  O'er  your  blasted  name : 
Ages  to  come,  the  universe,  shall  learn 
The  wide  immortal  infemy  of  Pfaasdra : 
And  the  poor  babe,  the  idol  of  your  soul, 
The  lovely  image  xi  your  dear  dead  lord, 
Shan  be  npbnnded  with  his  mother's  crimes; 
Shall  bear  your  shame,  shall  sink  benealii  yoiv 

feults; 
Inherit  your  disgrace,  but  not  yottr  erown. 

PHSDRA. 

Must  he  too  fell,  invoW'd  in  my  destmctioii) 
And  only  live  to  curse  the  name  of  Phsedra  ? 
Oh  dear,  unhappy  babe !  must  I  bequeath  thee 
Only  a  sad  inheritance  of  woe  ? 
Gods !  cruel  gods  1  can^  i^l  my  pains  atone. 
Unless  they  reach  my  infant's  guiltless  head  ? 
Oh  lost  estate !  when  life^  so  sharp  a  torment; 
And  death  itself  cant  ease !    Assist  me,  Lycoi^ 
Advise,  speak  comfott  to  my  troubled  soul, 

I  .    LYCOK. 

'Tis  you  must  drive  that  trouble  from  your  son! ; 
As  streams,  when  dam'd,  foiget  their  ancient 

current. 
And  wondering  at  their  banks,  in  other  channels 

flow; 
So  must  you  bend  your  thoughts  firom  hopeless  love^ 
So  turn  their  course  to  Theseus'  happy  bosom. 
And  crown  his  eager  hopes  with  wish'd  enjoyment: 
Then  with  fli^h  charms  adorn  your  troubled  looks. 
Display  the  beauties  first  JnspirM  his  soul, 
Sootii  with  your  voice,  and  woo  him  with  your 

eyes. 

PHifiDRA. 

Impossible !  What  woo  him  with  these  eyes, 
StiU  wet  with  tears  that  flow'd— but  not  for  The« 

seus? 
This  tongue  so  us'd  to  sound  another  name ; 
What !  take  him  to  my  arms !  Oh  awful  Juno ! 
Touch, love,  caress  him !  while  my  wandering  fancy 
On  other  objects  strays  }  A  lewd  adultress 
In  the  chaste  bed  ?  And  in  the  fathei^s  arms, 
(Oh  horrid  thought!  Oh  execrable  incest!) 
Ev'n  in  the  father's  arms  embrace  the  son  ? 

LYCX>N. 

Yet  you  must  see  him,  lest  impatient  love 
Should  urge  his  temper  to  too  nice  a  search, 
And  ill-tim'd  absence  should  disclose  your  crimf. 

POSORA. 

Could  I,  when  present  to  his  awf^  eyes. 
Conceal  the  wild  disorders  of  |ny  soul } 
Would  not  my  groans,  my  looks,  my  speech,  bfr* 

.  tray  me  ? 
Betray  thee,  Phssdra!  then  thou'rt  not  betrayed! 
Live,  live  secure,  adoring'Crete conceals  thee: 
l^y  pious  love,  and  most  endearing  goodness, 
WiH  charm  the  kind  Hippolitus  to  sHence^ 
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Ob  wretched  Phaedra !  oh  QUguarded  secret  I 
To  foes  alooe  disclosed !  ' 

LTCOM. 

I  needs  nrast  fear  them, 
Spigfat  of  their  oaths,  their  vows,  their  imprecations. 

FHiSDRA. 

Do  imprecations,  oaths,  or  vows  arail ! 
I,  too,  have  sworn,  ev'n  at  the  altar  sworn 
£tenial  love  and  endless  faith  to  Theseus ; 
And  yet  am  false,  forsworn :  the  haUow'd  shrine. 
That  heard  me  swear,  is  witness  to  my  ftilsehood. 
The  youth,  the  very  author  of  my  crimes, 
Et'd  be  shall  tell  the  fault  himself  inspired;. 
The  fatal  eloquence,  that  charmed  my  soul. 
Shall  lavish  all  iu  arti  to  my  destruction. 


Oh  be  win  tell  it  all  !*«»Destruction  seize  him !— • 
With  seeming  gnef,  and  aggravating  pity. 
And  more  to  blacken,  will  excuse  your  folly; 
False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes. 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  sighs  shall  heave : 
Then  Hieseus-— How  will  indignation  swell 
Bis  mighty  heart !  How  his  mio^^i^^  frame 
Will  shake  with  rage  too  fierce,  too  swift  for  vent ! 
How  he  '11  expose  you  to  the  public  acorn. 
And  loathing  crowds   shall   murmur  out  their 

borrour ! 
Then  the  fierce  Scjrthian— Now  metbinkt  1  see 
Bh  fiery  eyes  with  sullen  pleasures  glow, 
Surrey  your  tortures,  and  insult  your  psngs ; 
I  see  him,  smiling  on  the  pleas'd  Ismena, 
Point  out  with  scorn  the  once  proud  tyrant  Phaedra. 

PH£DRA. 

Curst  be  bis  name  !  May  inftuny  attend  him ! 
May  swift  destruction  fiill  upon  his  head, 
Hurfd  by  the  hand  of  those  he  most  adores ! 

LYCON.       , 

By  Heaven,  propbetictnith  inspires  your  tongue ! 
fle  shall  endure  the  shame  he  means  to  give; 
And  all  the  torments  which  he  heaps  on  you. 
With  just  revenge,  shall  Theseus  torn  on  him. 

PHiEDRA. 

U  t  poMible  ?  Oh  lycon !  Oh  my  refuge  ! 
Ob  good  old  man !  thou  oracle  of  wisdom !  - 
Declare  the  means,  that  Phsedra  may  adore  thee. 


£n/«f  Theseus. 

LYCON. 


LYCON. 


Accuse  him  first. 


PHiBDRA. 

C^  Heavens !  Accuse  the  guiltless ! 


Then  be  accnrs'd  j  let  Theseus  know  your  crime ; 
Let  lasting  infamy  o'erwhelm  your  glory ; 
let  yoitr  foe  triumph,  and  your  infant  &11— 
Shake  oflT  this  idle  lethargy  of  pity, 
With  rcsdy  war  prevent  th*  invading  foe, 
Preserre  your  glory,  and  secure  your  vengeance : 
B^"  yoar*  tbc  fruit,  security,  and  ease ; 
Tl^  guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  labour,  mine.^ 

PHJBDfiA. 

Hesveas  !  Theseus  comes ! 


Declare  your  last  resolves. 

PU^DRA.  . 

Do  you  resolve,  for  Pfasedt-a  can  do  notJiing. 

lErit  Phaedra. 

LYCON. 

Now,  Lycori,  heighten  bis  impatient  love. 
Now  raise  his  pity,  now  inflame  his  rage, 
£2uicken  his  hopes,  then  quash  them  with  despair; 
Work  his  tumultuous  passions  into  frenzy ; 
Unite  them  ail,  then  turn  them  on  the  foe. 


Was  that  my  queen,  my  wife,  my  idol,  Pbndra?' 
Does  she  still  shun  me  ?  Oh  injurious  Heaven  \ 
Why  did  you  give  me  back  again  to  life  ? 
Why  did  you  save  me  from  the  rage  of  battle. 
To  let  me  fall  by  her  more  fatal  hatred  ? 

LYCON. 

Her  hatred !  No,  she  loves  you  with  such  fond< 

ness. 
As  none  but  that  of  Theseus  e»er  could  equal ; 
Yet  so  the  gods  have  doomed,  so  Heaven  will  hrfre 

it, 
She  ne^er  must  view  her  much-lov'd  Theseus  more. 

'  THB8EU8. 

Not  see  her !  By  my  sufferings  but  I  will. 
Though  tnx^  embattled  should  oppose  my  pas- 
sage, 
And  ready  death  should  g^ard  the  fatal  way. 
Not  see  her !  Oh  I  '11  clasp  her  in  these  arms. 
Break  through  the  idle  bands  that  yet  have  held  me. 
And  seize  the  joys  my  honest  love  may  claim. 

LYCON. 

Is  this  a  time  for  joy  ?  when  Phsdra's  grief-^ 

THESEUS. 
Is  this  a  time  for  grief?  Is  this  my  welcome 
To  air,  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  Crete  ? 
Not  this  I  hop*d,  when,  urgM  by  ardent  love, 
I  wtng'd  my  eager  way  to  Phaedra's  arms  ; 
Then  to  my  thoughts  relenting  Phaidra  flew. 
With  open  arms,  to"welcome  my  return. 
With  kind  endearingblame oondemn*d  my  rashnesi^ 
And  made  me  swear  to  venture  out  no  more. 
Oh !  my  warm  soul,  my  boiling  fiincy  glow'd  ^ 
With  charming  hopes  of  yet  untasted  joys ; 
New  pleasures  fUPd  my  mind,  all  dangers,  pains. 
Wars,  wounds,  defeats,  in  that  dear  hope  were  lost. 
And  docs  she  now  avoid  my  eager  love. 
Pursue  me  still  with  unrelenting  hatred. 
Invent  new  pains,  detest,  loath,  shun  my  sight,^ 
Fly  my  return,  and  sorrow  for  my  safety  ? 

LYCON.  . 

O  think  not  so !  for,  by  th'  unerring  gods. 
When  first  I  told  her  of  your  wish'd  return. 
When  the  lovd  name  of  Theseus  reach'd  her  ears, 
At  that  dear  name  sh^  rear'd  her  drooping  head. 
Her  feeble  hands,  and  watery  eyes,  to  Heaven, 
To  bless  the  bounteous  gods  :  at  that  dear  name  • 
The  raging  tempest  of  her  grief  was  calmM ; 
Her  iig^  were  hush'd,  and  tears  forgot  to  flo\f. 
o 
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THESEUS*  LtCOM. 

^  Oh !  I  beg^  yoa  sttjr. 

THE8EDS. 

What?  stay  wbep  Phaedra  calls  ? 


Bid  my  return  bring  comfort  to  her  sorrow  ? 
Then  haste,  conduct  me  to  the  lovely  mourner : 
O  I  wHl  kiss  the  pearly  drops  away ; 
Suck  from  her  rosy  lips  the  fragrant  sighs; 
With  other  sighs  her  panting  breast  shall  heave, 
With  other  dews  her  swimming  eyes  shall  melt, 
With  other  pangs  her  throbbing  heart  shall  beat, 
And  all  her  sorrows  shall  be  lost  in  love. 

LYCON. 

Does  Theseus  bum  with  such  unheard-of  pas- 
sion? 
And  must  not  she  with  out>stretch'd  arms  receive 

him. 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows. 
The  vows  of  one  so  dear !  O  righteous  gods  ! 
Why  must  the  bleeding  heart  of  Theseus  bear 
Such  torturing  pangs  ?  while  Phaedra, dead  to  love, 
Now  with  accusing  eyes  on  angry  Heaven 
?itcdia8tly  gazes,  and  upbraids  the  gods ; 
Now  with  dumb  piercing  gncf,  and  humble  shame. 
Fixes  her  gloomy  watry  oibs  to  earth  ; 
Now,  burst  with  swelling  anguish,  rends  the  skies 
With  loud  complaints  of  her  outrageous  wrongs  ! 

THESEUS. 

Wrong*d !  Is  she  wrong'd  ?  and  lives  he  yet  who 
wrong'd  her  ? 

lYCOlf. 

He  lives,  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov'd, 
That  Phaedra  scarce  can  hope,»carce  wish,  revenge. 

THESEUS. 

Shall  Theseus  live,  and  not  revenge  his  Phaedra? 
Gods!  shall  this  arm^renown'd  for  righteous  ven- 
geance, 
For  quelling  tyrants,  and  redressing  wrongs, 
Now  fail  ?  now  first,  when  Phaedra's  injur'd,  fail  ? 
Speak,  Lycon,  haste,  declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phffidra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  th^  sword  of  Theseus. 

LYCON. 

1  dare   not   speak;    but  sure  her  wrongs  are 
mighty : 
The  pale  cold  hue  that  deadens  all  her  charms. 
Her  sighs,  her  hollow  groans,  her  flowing  tears, 
Make  me  suspect  her  moustrous  grief  will  end  her. 

thEseus. 

End  her  ?  end  Theseus  first,  and  all  mankind ; 
But  most  that  villain,  that  detested  slave. 
That  brutal  coward,  that  dark  lurking  wretch  f 

LYCON. 
O  noble  beat  of  unexampled  love ! 
This  Phaedra  hop'd,  when  in  the  midst  of  grief, 
In  the  wild  torrent  of  o'erwhelming  sorrows, 
She,groaning,  still  invok'd,still  caird  on  Theseus. 

THESEUS. 

Did  she  then  name  me !  Did  the  weeping  charmer 
Invoke  my  name,  and  call  for  aid  on  Theseus  ? 
Oh,  that  lov'd  voice  upbraided  my  delay. 
Why  then  this  stay  ?  I  come,  I  fly,  oh  Pha?dra ! 
I^oad  on— Now,  dark  disturber  of  my  peace, 
li  now  thou  'rt  known,  what  luxury  of  vengeance— 
Haste,  lead,  conduct  me. 


LYCON. 

Oh !  on  my  l^nee^ 
By  all  the  gods,  my  lord,  1  beg  you  stay ; 
As  you  respect  your  peace,  your  life,  your  glory: 
As  Phaedra's  days  are  precious  to  your  soul ; 
By  all  your  love,  by  all  her  sorrows,  stay. 

THESEUS. 

Where  lies  the  danger  ?  wherefore  should  J  stay? 

LYCON. 

Your  sudden  presence  would  surprise  her  sod. 
Renew  the  galling  image  of  her  wrongs. 
Revive  ber  sorrow,  indignation,  shame ; 
And  all  your  son  would  strike  her  from  your  eyeSi 

THESEUS. 

My  son !— -But  he's  too  good,  too  brave  to 

wrong  her. 
•^—Whence    then   that   shocking   change,  thii 

strong  surprise ; 
That  fright  that  seizM  him  at  the  name  of  Pbaedn ! 

LYCON. 

Was  he  furpris'd  ?  that  showed  at  least  remorae. 


THESEUS. 

Remorse!  for  what?  By  Heavens,  i 
thoughts 
Presage  soone  dire  attempt Say,  what  remorse! 


I,  my  troubled 


I  would  not— yet  I  must. This  you  com- 
mand; 
This  Phaedra  orders;  thrice  her  faultering  tongue 
Bad  me  unfold  the  guilty  scene  to  Theseus: 
Thrice  with  loud  cries  reoall'd  me  on  my  way, 
And  blam'd  my  speed,  and  chid  nay  rash  obedience, 
Lest  the  unwelcome  tale  should  wound  your  peseta 
At  last,  with  looks  serenely  sad,  she  cryM, 
'*  Go,  tell  it  all  ;**  but  in  such  artful  words. 
Such  tender  accents,  and  such  melting  sounds. 
As  may  appease  his  nige,  and  moTe  his  pity ; 
As  may  incline  him  to  forgive  his  son 
A  grievous  fault,  but  still  a  iauK  of  love. 

THESSUS. 

Of  \6ye !  what  strange  suspicions  rack  my  soul ? 
As  you  regard  my  peace,  declare,  what  love ! 


So  urgM,  t  must  declare;  yet,  pitying  Heaven, 
Why  must  I  speak  ?  Why  must  unwilling  Lycos 
Accuse  the  prmce  of  impious  love  to  Phaedra  ? 

THESEUS. 

Love  to  his  mother !  to  the  wife  of  Theseus! 


Yes,  at  the  first  moment  he  view'd  her  cyei» 
Ev'nat  the  altar,  when  you join'd  your  hands. 
His  easy  heart  receiv'd  the  guilty  flame. 
And  firom  that  time  he  prest  ber  with  his 
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THBSBU9. 

Then  twas  for  this  she  banish'd  him  from  Crete ; 
I  thought  it  hatrefl  all :  O  righteous  hatred  ! 
For^veme,  Heaven  ;  forgive  me,  iojur'd  Phsedra, 
Thit  I  io  secret  have  condemn*d  thy  justice. 
Oh !  'twas  all  just,  and  Theseus  shall  reyenge, 
Et'd  on  his  son,  revenge  his  Phsdra's  wrongs. 

LYCON. 

What  easy  tools  are  these  blunt  honest  heroes, 
Who  vith  keen  hunger  gorge  the  naked  hook, 
Prevent  the  bait  the  statesman's  art  preparesy 

And  poiit  to  ruin  ! Oo,  believing  fool, 

60  act  thy  far-famM  justice  on  thy  son, 

Not  on  thyself,  and  both  make  way  for  Lycon. 

[Aside, 

THESEUS. 

Ha !  am  I  sure  she's  wrongM  ?  perhaps  'tis 
malice. 
Slave,  make  it  clear,  make  good  your  accusation. 
Or  treble  fury  shall  revenge  my  son. 


Am  I  then  doubted !  and  can  faithfUl  Lycon 
Be  thought  to  foi^  such  execrable  falsehoods  ? 
Gods !  when  the  queen  unwillingly  complains. 
Can  you  suspect  her  truth  ?  O  godlike  Theseus ! 
Is  this  the  love  you  bear  unhappy  Phaedra! 
Is  this  her  hopM-for  aid !  Go,  wretched  matron, 
Sgh  to  the  winds,  and  rend  th'  nnpitying  heavens 
With  thy  vain  sorrows,  since  relentless  Theseus, 
Thy  hope,  thy  refuge,  Theseus,  will  not  htar  thee ! 

THESEUS. 

Not  hear  my  Ph:edra !  Not  revenge  her  wrongs ! 
Speak,  make  thy  proofs,  and  then  his  doom  *s  as 

fix'd 
Ai  vben  rove  speaks,  and  high  Olympus  shakes, 
iod  Fate  his  voice  obeys. 


Bear  witness,  Heaven ! 
With  what  reluctance  I  produce  this  sword. 
This  fatal  proof  against  th'  unhappy  prince, 
I^  it  should  work  yuur  justice  to  his  ruin. 
And  prove  he  aim'd  at  fi>rce,  as  well  as  incest. 


Gods!  't  is  illusion  all !  Is  this  the  sword 
By  whirh  Procrustes,  Scyron,  Pallas  fell  > 
Is  this  the  weapon  which  my  darling  son 
Swore  to  employ  in  nought  but  acts  of  honour  ? 
Now,  feithfiil  youth,  thou  nobly  hast  fulfifl'd 
Thy  generous  promise.  O  most  injured  Phiedra ! 
Why  did  I  tnifct  to  bis  deceitful  fonn  ? 
Why  blame  thy  justice,  or  suspect  thy  truth  ? 


Had  yoo  this  mom  beheld  his  ardent  eyei. 
Seen  bis  arm  lock'd  in  her  disbevel'd  hair, 
'That  weapon  glittering  o'er  her  trembling  hoiom, 
Whilst  she  with  screams  refus'd  his  imfpious  love, 
^ntreatbig  death,  and  rising  to  the  wound. 
Oh !  had  you  seen  her,  when  the  frighted  youth 
Ketir'd  at  your  approach :  had  you  then  seen  her. 
In  the  chaste  transports  of  becoming  fury, 
Seite  on  the  swt>rd  to  pierce  her  guiltless  bosom, 
f^  yoa«aen  ibis,  yoa  coal4  aot  doabt  her  tratb. 


THESCOf^ 


Oh*  impious  monster  !  Oh  forgive  me,  Ph»drm ! 
And  may  the  gods  inspire  my  ii\iur'd  soul 
With  equal  vengeance  that  may  suit  his  crimet* 

LYCON. 

For  Phasdra's  sake,  forbear  to  talk  of  vengeance; 
That  with  new  pains  W(»uld  wound  her  tender 

breast  s 
Send  him  away  from  Crete,  and  by  his  absence 
Give  Fhsdra  quiet;  and  afibrd  him  mercy. 

THESEUS. 

Mercy !  for  what ! .  Oh !  wtll  has  he  rewarded 
Poor  Phsedra's  mercy. Oh   mutt   barbarans 

traitor! 
To  wrong  such  beauty,  atnd  inaiiH  snch  goodness. 
Mercy !  what's  that?  a  virtue  coin'd  by  rillains  ; 
Who  praise  the  weakness   which  supports  their 

Climes. 
Be  mute,  and  fly,  lest  when  my  rage  is  rous'd,   < 
Thou  for  thyself  in  vain  implore  my  mercy. 

LYCOff. 

Dull  fool,  Ilaugh  at  mercy  more  than  thou do9t» 
More  than  I  do  the  justice  thou  'art  so  fond  of. 
Now  come,  young  hero,  to  thy  father's  arms. 
Receive  the  due  reward  of  haughty  virtue ; 
Now  boast  thy  race,  and  laugh  at  earth-bom  Lycon. 

lExii. 
Enter  Hippolitus. 

THESEUS. 

Yet  can  it  be  ? ^Is  this  th'  incettuoos  rillain  ?  ' 

Hojv  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look. 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes ! 
Oh  Neptune  !  Oh,  great  founder  of  our  race ! 
Why  was  he  fram'd  with  such  a  godlike  look  ? 
Why  wears  he  not  some  most  detested  form, 
Balefol  to  sight,  as  horrible  to  thought ; 
That  I  might  act  my  justice  without  grief, 
Punish  the  villain,  nor  regret  the  son  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

May  I  presume  to  ask,  what  secret  care/ 
Broods  in  your  breast,  and  clouds  your  roy^l  brow^ 
Why  dart  your  awful  eyes  those  angry  baams. 
And  fright  Hippolitus,  they  us'd  to  cheer  ^ 

THESEUS. 

Answer  me  first :  when  calPd  to  wait  on  Phoedra, 
What  sudden  fear  surpris'd  your  troubled  soul  ? 
Why  did  your  ebbing  Mood  forsake  your  cheeks)  • 
Why  did  you  hasten  from  your  father's  arms. 
To  shun  the  queen  your  duty  bids  you  please  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

My  lord,  to  pleaae  the  queen,  I'm  forc*d  to 
shun  her. 
And  keep  this  hated  object  lirom  her  sight 

THESEUS. 

Say,  what^  the  cause  of  her  inveterate  hfltrtd  ?  V 

HIPPOLITUS.  t 

My  lord,  as  yet  I  never  gave  her  caose. 

THEIBUS. 

Oh  were  it  so  !  [Aficb.}  Wheo  last  da^  yoi^  ai. 
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,  HIPPOtlTUJ. 

When  last  attend  her  ? Oh  nnhappy  queen! 

Your  errour'8  known,  yet  T  disdain  to  wrong  you, 
Or  to  betray  a  fault  myself  have  caused.       lAride. 
When  last  attend  her  ?— 

THBSBCt. 

Answer  me  directly ; 
Nor  dai«  to  trifle  with  your  father's  rage. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

My  lord,  this  very  mom  I  saw  the  queen. 

THESKUS. 

Wha^pass'd  ? 

HIPP6LITI7S. 

I  ask*d  permission  to  retire, 

THESEUS. 

And  was  that  all  ? 

HIPPOLITVS. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  be^, 
With  the  most  low  submissions,  ask  no  more. 

THESEUS. 
Yet  you  don't  answer  with  your  low  submissions. 
Answer,  or  never  hope  to  see  me  more. 

niPPOLITUS. 

Too  much  he  knows,  T  fear,  without  my  telling  ; 
Artd  the  poor  queen's  betray'd  and  lost  for  ever. 

THESEUS. 
He  changes,  gods !  and  fiiulters  at  the  question : 
Ills  f<^8,  his  words,  his  looks  declare  him  guilty. 

[Askk, 

.  HIPPOUTUS. 

Why  do  you  firown,  my  lord  ?    Why  turn  away, 
As  frojrn  some  loathsome  monster,  not  your  son  } 


I  from  f 


THESEUS. 

Thou  art  tiiat  monster,  and  no  more  my  son. 
Not  one  of  those  of  the  most  horrid  fonn, 
Of  which  my  hand  has  eas'd  the  burthen'd  Earth, 
Was  hall  so  shocking  to  my  sight  as  thou. 

I  HIPPOLITUS. 

Wheit  am  I,  gods  ?   Is  that  my  father  Theseus  ? 
Amlambke?  Am  I  Hippolitus  ? 

/  THESEUS. 

Thofi  art  that  fiend — Thou  art  Hippolitns. 

Thou  art ! Oh  fall !  Oh  fatal  stain  to  honour ! 

How  bad  my  vain  hnagination  formed  thee  ! 
Brave  as  Alcides,  and  as  Minos  just ! 
Sometimes  it  led  me  ifarocigh  the  maze  of  wmr ; 
There  it  survey'd  thee  ranging  through  the  field, 
Mowing  down  troops,  and  dealing  out  destruction : 
Sometiai^  with  whcdesome  laws  refonning  states, 
Crowning  their  happy  joys  with  pei^  and  plenty  j 
While  you 

HIPPOLITUS. 
With  all  my  father's  soul  inspir'd, 
Burnt  with  impatient  thirst  of  eairly  honoar. 
To  bttnt  tknvilU  bloody  fields  the  ehMe  of  glory. 


And  bless  your  age  with  trophies  like  your  own. 
Gods  !  How  that  warm'd  me !  How  my  throbbing 

heart 
Leapt  to  the  ima.^  of  my  father's  joy, 
When  you  should  strain  me  in  your  folding  arms. 
And  with  kind  raptures,  and  with  sobbing  joys. 
Commend  my  valour,  and  confess  your  son  ! 
How  did  I  think  my  glorious  toil  o'er-paid  ? 
Then  great  indeed,  and  in  my  father's  love. 
With  more  than  conquest  crown'd?  "  Go  om,  Hip- 

politus. 
Go  tread  the  rugged  paths  of  daring  honour  j 
Practise  the  strictest  and  austerest  virtue. 
And  all  the  rigid  laws  of  righteous  Minos ; 
Theseus,  thy  father  Theseus,  will  reward  thee." 

THESEUS. 

Kcwaid  thee  ? Yes,  as  Minos  would  reward 

thee. 
Was  Minos  then  thy  pattern  ?  And  did  Minos, 
The  great,  the  good,  the  just,  tbe  righteous  Minos, 
The  judge  of  Hell,  and  oracle  of  Earth, 
Did  he  inspire  adultery,  force,  and  incest  ? 

Ismcna  appeart, 
ISHIlfA. 

Ha!  What's  this?  i^adt, 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Amazement !  Incest  ?— 

THESEUS. 

Incest  with  Phaedra,  with  thj-  mother  Phaedra! 

HIPPOLITUS. 

This  charge  so  unexpected,  so  amazing, 
So  new,  so  strange,  impossible  to  thought. 
Stuns  my  astonished  soul,  and  ties  my  voice 

THESEUS. 
Then  let  this  wake  thee,  this  once  glorious  sword, 
With  which  thy  father  arm*4.thy  infant  hand. 
Not  for  this  purpose.     Oh  alwndon'd  slave! 
Oh  early  villain  !  Most  detested  coward ! 
With  this  my  instrument  of  youthftil  glory  ! 
With  this !— ^Oh  noble  entrance  into  arms  ! 
With  this  V  invade  the  spotless  Phaedra's  honour? 
Phasdra !  My  life !  My  better  half,  my  queen  I 
That  very  PhSBdra,  for  whose  just  defence 
The  gods  would  claim  thy  sword. 

HIPPOUTUS. 

Amazement!  Death! 
Heavens !  Durst  I  raise  the  far-fam'd  sword  of 

Theseus 
Against  his  queen,  against  my  mother's  bosom. 

THESEUS. 

If  not,  declare  when,  where,  and  how  you  lost  it! 
How  Phasdra  gain'dit?    Oh  all  tlie  gods!    H^n 

silent 
Why  was  it  bar'd  ?  Whose  bosom  was  it  aim'd  at  f 
What  meant  thy  aim  advanced,  thy  glowing  cheeks. 
Thy  hand,  heart,  eyes?   Oh  villain!  moDstfoot 

villain  I 

HIPPOUTUS. 
Is  there  no  way,  no  thought,  no  beam  of  light  t 
No  cine  to  guide  me  through  Uas  gloomy  J       ^ 
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To  clear  my  honour*  yet  preserve  my  faith  ? 

None !  None,  ye  powers  !  Aod  must  1  groan  be- 
neath 

This  execrable  load  of  foul  dishonour  ? 

Most  Theseus  suffer  such  unheard-of  torture ! 

Theseus,  my  father !   No,  Til  break  through  all ; 

AU  uaths,  all  vows,  all  idle  imprecations, 

/  fpve  tbem  to  the  winds.     Hear  me,  my  lord  ! 

Hear  your  wrong'd  son.    The  sword— —Ob  fatal 
vow ! 

Ensoaring  oaths ;  and  thou,  rash  thoughtless  fool. 

To  bind  thyself  in  voluntary  chains  ; 

Yet  to  thy  fatal  trust  continue  firm  ! 

Beoeath  discnrace,  though  infamous  yet  honest. 

Yet  hear  me.  fether,  may  the  righteous  ^oda 

Shower  all  their  curses  on  this  wretched  head. 
Oh  inay  they  doom  me  !— 

THESEUI. 

Yes,  the  gods  will  doom  thee. 
The  sword,  the  sword !   Now  swear,  and  call  to 

witness 
Heaven,  HeU,  and  Earth.  I  mark  it  not  fixmi  one. 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

H1PP0UTU8. 
Was  that  like  guilt,  when  with  expanded  arms 
I  ^)rang.to  m€«t  you  at  your  wish'd  return  ? 
Does  this  appear  like  guilt  ?  When  thus  serene,  • 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappaird, 
Fizt  on  that  awAil  face,  1  stand  the  charge  ^ 
AmazM,  not  fearing :  Say,  if  I  am  guilty. 
Where  are  the  conscious  looks,  the  face  now  pale, 
Now  flushing  red,  the  downcast  haggard  eyes. 
Or  fixM  on  earth,  or  slowly  rais'd  to  catch 
k  fearful  view,  theu  sunk  again  with  horrour } 

THE8EUB. 

This  IS  for  raw,  untaught,  unfini8h*d  villains. 
Tboo  io  thjT  bloom  hast  reached  th*  abhorr'd  per- 
fection : 
Thy  even  looks  could  wear  a  peaceful  calm,  | 

The  beauteous  stjunp  (oh  Heavens !)  of  ftiultless 

virtue. 
While  thy  foul  heart  contriv*d  this  horrid  deed. 
Ohbarden'd  fiend,  can't  such  transcending  crimes 
Disturb  thy  soul,  or  ruffle  thy  smooth  brow  ? 
What,  no  remorse !     No  qualms !     No  pricking 

pangs  ? 
No  feeble  struggle  of  rebelling  honour ! 
0  'twas  thy  joy  !   thy  secret  hoard  of  bliss, 
To  dream,  to  ponder,  act  it  o*er  in  thought ; 
To  doat,  to  dwell  on ;  as  rejoicing  misers 
Brood  o'er  their  precious  stores  of  secret  gold. 

HIPPOLTrUS. 
Must  I  not  speak !  Then  say,  unerring  Heaven, 
Why  vas  I  bom  with  such  a  thirst  of  glory  ? 
^Hiy  did  this  morning  dawn  to  my  dishonour  ? 
Why  did  not  pitying  Fate  with  ready  death 
Prevent  the  guilty  day  ? 

THESEUS. 

Guilty  indeed. 
T.^n  at  the  time  you  heard  your  fathei^s  death, 
Aod  such  a  fiather  (Oh  immortal  gods ! ) 
A%  held  thee  dearer  than  his  life  and  glory ; 
When  thou  should^st  rend  the  skies  with  clamorous 

gritf. 
Beat  thy  sad  breast,  and  tear  thy  starting  hair ; 


Then  ^  my  bed  to  force  your  impious  way ; 
With'  horrid  lust  t'  insult  my  yet  warm  urn ; 
Make  me  the  scorn  of  Hell,  and  sport  for  fie^s ! 
These  are  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
These  are  the  sorrows,  these  the  hallow'd  rites, 
To  which  you*d  call  your  father's  hovering  spirit. 

Enter  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Hear  me,  my  lord,  ere  yet  you  fix  his  doom. 

[Thr fling  to  Theseus. 
Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injured  honour. 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own. 


Though  thou  'rt  the  daiighter  of  my  hated  foe. 
Though  ev»n  thy  beauty's  loathsome  to  my  eyes. 
Yet  justice  bids  me  hear  thee. 


Thus  I  thankyou.  [/Tneti^. 
Their  know,  mistaken  prince,  his  honest  soul 
Couhl  ne'er  be  sway'd  by  impious  love  to  Phiedra, 
Since  I  before  engag'd  his  early  vows  j  • 

With  all  my  wiles  subdued  his  struggling  heart ; 
For  long  his  duty  struggled  with  his  love. 

THESEUS. 

Speak,  is  this  true  ?  On  thy  obedience,  speak. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
So  charg'd,  I  own. the  dangerous  truth;  I  own. 
Against  her  will,  I  lov'd  the  Cair  Ismena. 

THESEUS. 

Canst  thou  be  only  clear'd  by  disobedience. 

And  justify'd  by  crimes  ? What !  love  my  foe  ! 

Love  one  descended  firom  a  race  of  tyrants, 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword  I 
I'm  curst  each  moment  I  delay  thy  fete : 
Haste  to  the  shades,  and  tell  the  happy  Pallas 
Ismena's  flames,  and  let  him  taste  such  joys 
As  thou  giv'st  me ;  go  tell  applauding' Minos 
The  pious  love  you  bore  his  daughter  Phaedra ; 
Tell  it  the  chattering  ghosts,  and  hissing  furies. 
Tell  it  the  grinning  fiends,  till  Hell  sound  nothing 
To  thy  pleased  ears  but  Pha^ra  and  Ismeoa. 

Enter  Ciatander. 

Seize  him,  Cratander  ;  take  this  guilty  sword. 
Let  his  own  band  aveuge  the  crimes  it  acted, 
And  bid  him  die,  at  least,  like  Theseus'  son. 
Take  him  away,  and  execute  my  orders. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

Heavens!  How  that  strikes  me !  How  it  wounds 
my  soul ! 
To  think  of  your  un^tteiable  sorrows. 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless ! 
Yet  when  you  know  the  innocence  you  doom'd. 
When  you  shall  mourn  your  son's  unhappy  fete. 
Oh,  I  beseech  you  by  the  love  you  bore  me. 
With  my  last  words  (my  words  will  then  prevail) 
Oh,  for  my  sake,  forbear  to  touch  your  life. 
Nor  wound  again  Hippolitus  in  Theseus. 
Let  aU  my  virtues,  all  my  joys,  survive 
Fresh  in  your  breast,  but  be  my  woes  forgot; 
The  woes  which  Fate,  and  not  my  frther,  wrought. 
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Oh  1  let  me  dwell  for  ever  in  your  thonglits, 
Let  me  be  hoiiour*d  still,  but  not  deplor'd. 

THESEUS. 

Then  thy  chief  care  is  for  thy  fiither's  life. 
Oh  blooming. hypocrite !  Oh  young  dissembler  * 
Well  hast  thou  shown  the  care  thou  tak^st  of 

Theseus. 
Oh  all  ye  gods !  how  this  inflames  my  fury ! 
I  scarce  can  hold  my  rage  ;  my  eager  hands 
Tremble  to  reach  thee.  No,  dishonoured  Theseus ! 
■Blot  not  thy  fame  with  such  a  monster's  blood. 
Soatcfa  him  away. 

HIPPOLinPB. 

lead  on.    Farewell,  Ismena. 

ISMENA. 

Oh !  take  pke  with  him,  let  me  share  his  fate. 
Oh  awful  Theseus !  Yet  revoke  his  doom : 
See,  see  the  very  ministers  of  Death, 
Thou^  bred  to  blood,  yet  shrink,  and  wish  to  save 
him. 

THESBVS. 

flsves,  Tillains,  tear  her  from  him,  cut  her  arms 


Oh !  tear  me,  cut  me,  till  my  severed  limbs 
Arow  to  my  loid,  and  share  the  pains  he  suffers. 


PBMVSiA. 


Villains,  away. 


TBBSEUS. 
ISBfENA. 

O  Theseus!  Hear  me,  hear  me; 


THE8EV8. 

Away,  nor  taint  me  with  thy  loathsome  touch. 
Off,  woman. 

I8MBNA. 

Stay,  oh  Stay!  1*11  teU  you  all.  [E«»<  Theseus. 

Already  gone ! ^Tell  it,  ye  conscious  walls  j 

Bear  it,  ye  winds,  upon  your  pitying  wings ; 
Eesound  it.  Fame,  with  all  your  hundred  tongues. 
Oh  hapless  youth !    All  Heaven  conspires  against 

you. 
The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fotal  secret : 
Th*  untainted  winds  refuse  th*  infecting  load :     . 

And  Fame  itself  is  rout  . Nay,  ey'n  Ismena, 

Thy  own  Ismena's  sworn  to  thy  destruction. 
But  still,  whatever  the  cruel  gods  desipi. 
In  the  same  fate  our  equal  stars  combine, 
And  he  who  dooms  thy  death  pronounces  mine. 


ACT  V. 
Enter  Phssdra  akl  Lycon. 


AeeWE  yourself?  Oh!  on  my  knees  I  beg  you. 
By  all  the  gods,  recal  the  fetal  message. 
Heavens!-  will  you  stand  the  dreaded   rage  of 

Theseus? 
And  brand  your  fame,  and  work  your  own  de- 

rtructiott? 


By  thee  I'm  branded,  and  by  thee  destroyed ; 
Thou  bosom  serpent,  thou  alluring  fiend ! 
Yet  shan't  you  boast  tlje  miseries  you  cause. 
Not  'scape  the  ruin  yon  have  brought  on  alL 


Was  it  not  your  command  ?  Has  faithful  Lycon 
E*er  spoke,  e*er  thought,  designed,  contriv'd,  or 

acted  ? 
Has  he  done  aught  without  the  queen*s  consent  ? 

PH^DRA. 

Plead^stthouconsent  to  what  thou  first  inspii'dst? 
Was  that  consent  ?  ()  scnseles?  politician ! 
When  adverse  passions  struggled  in  my  breast. 
When  anger,  fear,  love,  sorrow,  guilt,  despair. 
Drove  out  my  reason,  and  usurped  my  soul. 
Yet  this  consent  you  plead,  O  feithful  Lycon ! 
Oh  !  only  zealous  for  the  fbme  of  Phaedra ! 
With  this  you  blot  my  name,  and  clear  your  own ; 
And  what's  my  frenzy,  will  be  call'd  my  crime : 
What  then  is  thine  ?  Thou  cool, deliberate  villain, 
Thou  wise,  fore-thinking,  weighing  politician  ! 


Oh !  'twas  so  black,  my  fr  jghten*d  tongue  recoil'd 
At  its  own  sound,  and  horrour  shook  my  souL 
Tct  still,  though  pierc'd  with  such  amazinganguisb. 
Such  was  my  zeal,  so  much  I  iovM  my  queen, 
I  broke  though  all,  to  save  the  life  of  Phxdra. 

PILCDRA. 

What's  life?  Oh  all  ye  gods^  Can  life  atone 
For  all  the  monstrous  crimes  by  which  tis  bought  I 
Or  can  1  live !  When  thou,  oh  soul  of  honour  1 
Oh  early  hero  I  by  my  crimes  art  ruin*d. 
Perhaps  ev'n  now  the  great  unhappy  youth 
Falls  by  the  sordid  hands  of  butchering  villains ; 
Now,  now  ho  bleeds,  be  dies — Oh  pdijur'd  traitor ! 
See,  his  rich  blood  in  purple  torrents  flows. 
And  Nature  sallies  in  unbidden  groans ; 
Now  mortal  pangs  distort  his  lovely  form  ; 
His  rosy  beauties  fede,  his  starry  eyes 
Now  darkling  swim,  and  fix  their  closing  beams; 
Now  in  short  gasps  his  labouring  spirit  heaves. 
And  weakly  flutters  on  his  fau^teriug  tongue. 
And  struggles  into  sound.     Hear,  monster,  bear. 
With  his  last  breath  he  cunies  perjured  Phaedra  ; 
He  summons  Phssdra  to  the  bajr  of  Minos ; 
Thou  too  Shalt  there  appear ;  to  torture  thee. 
Whole  Hell  shall  be  employed,  and  suffering  Phsdrrn 
Shall  find  some  ease  to  see  thee  still  more  wretched. 


Oh  all  ye  powers  !  Oh  Phaedra !  Hear  me,  bear 
me, 
By  all  my  zeal,  by  all  my  anxious  cares. 
By  those  unhappy  crimes  I  wrought  to  serve  yoo. 
By  these  old  withered  limbs  and  hoary  hairs. 
By  all  my  tears ! — Oh  heavens !  She  minds  me  not. 
She  hears  not  my  complaints.  Oh  wretched  Lycon  ! 
To  what  art  thou  reserv'd  ? 

PHiGDRA. 

Reserv'd  to  all 
The  sharpest,  slowest  pains  that  Earth  can  fhmi«ii. 

To  all  I  wish  ■     on  Phaedra Guards,  sccare 

him.  [Lycoo  carried  4^, 
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Ha !  TheieQS,  gods !  My  froezing  blood  congeals, 
Aod  all  my  thoughts,  desi^s,  and  words  are  lost. 

ETiter  Theseus. 

THESEUS. 

Dost  thou  at  last  repent  ?  Oh  lovely  Phaedra ! 
At  last  with  equal  ardour  meet  my  vows : 
0  d€ar  bought  blessing  I  Yet  I'll  not  complain, 
Since  now  my  sharpest  grief  is  all  o'ei-paid, 
And  only  heightens  joy.— Then  haste,  my  charmer. 
Let's  feast  our  famishM  souls  with  amorous  riot, 
With  fiercest  bliss  atone  for  our  d'-lay, 
And  ia  a  mon^ent  love  the  age  we  ^e  lost. 

PHiEDRA. 

Stand  off,  approach  me,  touch  me  not  5   fly 
banee, 
fo  as  the  distant  skies  or  deepest  centre. 

tHESEUS. 

Amazement  *  Death !  Ye  gods  who  guide  the 
world, 
Whatvcan  this  mean  ?  So  fierce  a  detestation. 
So  strong   abhorrence! — Speak,    exquisite   tor- 
mentor! 
Was  it  for  this  your  sununonS  filPd  my  soui 
With  eager  raptures,  and  tumultuous  transports  ? 
E«»n  painful  joys,  and  agonies  of  bliss ! 
Did  I  for  this  obey  my  Phasdra's  call. 
And  fly  with  trembling  haste  to  meet  her  arms  ? 
And  am  I  thus  receiv'd  ?  O  cruf^l  Phsedra  !        ' 
Was  it  for  this  you  rouz*d  my  drowsy  soul 
From  the  dull  lethargy  of  hopeless  love  ? 
And  dost  thou  only  show  those  beauteous  eyes 
To  wake  despair,  and  blast  me  with  their  beams  ? 

PU^DRA. 

Oh !  were  that  all  to  which  the  gods  have  doom'd 
me; 
Bat  angry  Heaven  has  laid  in  store  for  Theseus 
Soch  perfect  mischief,  such  transcendent  woe. 
That  the  black  image  shocks  my  frighted  soul, 
And  the  words  die  on  my  reluctant  tongue. 

THESEUS. 

Pear  not  to  speak  it ;  that  harmonious  voice 
'Win  make  the  saddest  tale  of  sorrow  pleasing, 
And  charm  the  grief  it  brings. — ^Thus  let  me  hear  it, 
Thas  in  thy  sight ;  thus  gazing  on  those  eyes, 
I  can  support  the  utmost  spite  of  Fate, 

And  itand  the  rage  of  Heaven. Approach,  my 

iair! 

PH^DRA. 

Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight : 
Shall  1  emtwace  the  fiather  of  Hippolitus  ? 

THESEUS. 

Foi^  the  villain,  drive  him  from  your  soul, 

PHiEDRA. 

Can  I  forget,  or  drive  him  firom  my  soul } 
Oh !  be  will  still  be  present  to  my  eyes  ; 
His  wcAds  will  ever  echo  in  my  ears ; 
'Mill  will  be  be  the  tortura  of  my  days, 
^ue  of  my  life,  and  rain  of  my  glory. 
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THESEOf. 


And  mine  and  all. — Oh  most  abandoned  villainl 
Oh  lasting  scandal  lo  our  godlike  race  I 
That  could  contrive  a  crime  so  foul  as  incest. 

PHiEDRA. 

Incest !  Oh  name  it  not ! . 

The  very  mention  shakes  my  inmost  soul : 
The  gods  are  startled  in  their  peaceftil  mansions. 
And  Nature  sickens  at  the  Shocking  sound. 
Thou  brutal  wretch  !  Thou  execrable  monster ! 
To  break  through  all  the  laws  that  early  flow 
From  uiUausht^ reason,  and  distinguish  man  ; 
Mix  like  the  senseless  herd  with  bestial  lust. 
Mother  and  son  preposterously  wicked ; 
To  banish  from  thy  soul  the  reverence  due 
To  honour,  nature,  and  the  genial  bed, 
And  injure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Theseus, 

THESEUS. 

To  iiyure  one  so  great,  so  good  as  Phssdra^ 
Oh  slave !  to  wrong  such  purity  as  thine. 
Such  dazzling  brightness,  such  e)(alted  virtue. 

PUi^DIU. 

Virtue !  AH-seeing  gods,  you  know  my  virtue! 
Must  I  support  ail  this  ?  O  righteous  Heaven  • 
Can't  I  yet  speak  ?  Reproach  I  could  have  borae 
Pointed  his  satyrs  stings,  and  edg'd  his  rage. 

But  to  be  praised Now,  Minos,  I  defy  thee : 

Ev'n  all  thy  dreadiiil  magazines  of  paitos. 
Stones,  furies,  wheels,  are  slight  to  what  1  sufl^r 
And  Hell  itselfs  relief.  .  ' 

THESEUS. 

What's  Hell  to  thee? 
What  crimes  could*st  thou  con^mit?    Or  what 

reproaches 
Could  innocence  so  pure  as  Phaedra's  fear. 
Oh,  thou  »rt  the  chastest  matron  of  thy  sex. 
The  fairest  pattern  of  excelling  virtue. 
Our  latest  annals  shall  record.thy  glory. 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron's  theme. 
Each  skilfiil  artist  shall  express  thy  form 

In  animated  gold. The  threatening  sword 

Shall  hang  for  ever  o'er  thy  snowy  bosom; 
Such  heavenly  beauty  on  thy  face  shall  bloom. 
As  shall  almost  excuse  the  villain's  crime  • 
But  yet  that  firmness,  that  uoshaken  virtue, 
As  still  shall  make  the  monster  more  detested. 
Where-e'er  you  passi,  tlie  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  joyful  cries,  and  endless  acclamations : 
And  when  aspiring  bards,  in  daring  strains. 
Shall  raise  some  heavenly  matron  to  the  Powers, 
They  '11  say,  she's  great,  she's  true,  she's  chaste  at 

PhsBdra. 

PHiEDRA. 

This  might  have  been But  now,  oh  cruel 

stars ! 
Now,  as  I  pass,  the  crowded  way  shall  sound 
With  hissing  scorn,  ajid  murmuriu.   detestation : 
The  late^  annals  shall  record  my  shame ; 
And  when  th'  arvendng  Muse  with  pointed  rage 
Would  sink  some  impious  woman  down  to  Hell 
She»U  say,  she's  fidse,  she's  base,  she's  foul 'at 

Phiednu 
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TCIBtBUf. 

Hadst  thou  been  foul,  had  horrid  ▼ipIatioD 
Cast  any  stains  on  purity  like  thine, 
They  »re  washM  already  in  the  rillain's  Mood : 
The  tery  sword,  his  instrument  of  horrour, 
Ere  this  time  drenched  in  his  incestuous  heart, 
Has  done  thee  justice,  and  avenged  the  crimes 
He  us*d  it  to  perform. 

Enler  Messenger. 

MESSENGER. 

Alas  I  my  lord, 

Ere  this  the  prince  is  dead  ! 1  saw  Cratander 

Gi?e  him  a  sword.— I  saw  him  boldly  take  it. 
Rear  It  on  high,  and  point  it  to  his  breast, 
With  steady  hands,  and  with  disdainful  looks. 
As  one  that  fear^  not  death,  but  scom'd  to  die, 
And  not  in  battle.-^— A  loud  clamour  followed : 
And  Ihe  surrounding  soldiers  hid  from  sight. 
Bat  aU  prouounc'd  him  dead. 


Is  he  then  dead  > 

THESEUS. 
Yes,  yes,  he's  dead;  and  dead  by  my  command; 
And  in  this  dreadfiil  act  of  mounM  justice, 
1  *m  more  renpim'd  than  in  my  dear-bought  tonrdt. 

PHiEDRA. 

TTicn  tboa  •rt  renown'd  indeed-— Oh  happy 
Theseus  I 
Ob,  only  worthy  of  the  love  of  Pbndra  ! 
Haste  then,  let's  join  our  well-met  hands  togsther; 
Unite  for  ever,  and  defy  the  gods 
To  show  a  pair  so  entSnentty  wretched. 

TREBBUS. 

Wretched !  For  what  ?  For  what  the  world  must 
praise  me. 
For  what  the  nations  shall  adore  my  justice, 
A  villain's  death? 

PILSORA. 

Hippolitus  a  villain ! 
Oh,  he  was  all  his  godlike  sire  could  wish. 
The  pride  of  Theseus,  and  the  hopes  of  Crete. 
Nor  did  the  bravest  of  his  godlike  race 
Tread  with  such  early  hopes  the  paths  of  honour. 

THE8EU8. 

What   can  this  mean  ?    Dedare,   ambiguous 
Phs9dra; 
Say,  wheuce  these  shifting  gusts  of  clashing  rage } 
Why  are  thy  doubtftU  speeches  dark  and  troubled, 
As  CreUn  seas  when  vext  by  warting  winds  ? 
Why  is  a  villain,  with  alternate  passion, 
Accus'd  and  prais'd,  detested  and  deplor'd  ? 

PBiBDRA. 

Canst  thou  not  ruess  > 

Canst  thou  not  read  it  in  my  furious  passions  ? 
In  all  the  wild  disorders  of  my  soul } 
CouM'st  thou  not  sec  it  in  the  noble  warnfth 
That  urg'd  the  daring  youth  to  acts  of  honour  } 
Could'st  thou  not  find  it  in  the  generoi^  truth, 
Whieb  sparkled  in  his  eyes, and open'd  in  bis  face? 
Could'st  pot  percdve  it  in  the  «haste  leaerve  ? 


In  every  word  and  look,  eadi  godl^ce  act, 
Could'st  thou  not  see  Hippolitus  was  guiltless? 

THBtEVS. 

Gniltless !  Oh  all  ye  gods !  AYhat  can  this  mesn? 

PHiSDRA. 
Mean !  That  the  guilt  is  mine,  that  viituotts 
Phssdra, 
The  maid's  example,  and  the  matron*s  theme. 
With  bestial  passion  woo'd  your  loathing  son; 
And  when  deny'd,  witii  impious  accusation 
Sully'd  the  lustre  of  his  shining  honour ; 
Of  my  own  crimes  accus'd  the  faultless  youth, 
And  with  ensnaring  wiles  destroy'd  that  virtue 
I  try'd  in  vain  to  sh^e. 

THESEUS. 

Is  he  then  guiltless  ? 
duiltless!    Then  what  art  thou?    And  ohjtrt 

Heaven ! 
What  a  detested  parricide  is  Theseus ! 

PHiBORA. 

What  am  I  ?  What  indeed,  but  one  more  Uad 
Than  Earth  or  Hell  e'er  bore  !    O  horrid  mixtnie 
Of  crimes  and  woes,  of  parricide  and  incest, 
Peijury,  murder ;  to  arm  the  erring  £sther 
Against  the  guiltless  son.     O  impious  Lycon ! 
in  what  a  Hell  of  woes  thy  arts  have  phing'd  me. 


Lycon  I  Here,  guards !— Oh  most  j 
villain ! 
Secure  him,  seize  him,  drag  him  piece-meal  hither. 

Enier  Guards. 

GUARDS. 

Who    has,  my  lord,  incurr'd  your  higb  dis- 
pleasure? 

THESEUS. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods,  bukjpeijar'd  LyccMi  ? 
Who  can  inspire  such  storms  of  rage,  but  Lycon  ? 
Wbere.has  my  sword  left  one  so  black,  but  Lyoon  ? 
Where !  Wretched  Theseus !  in  thy  bed  and  beait, 
The  very  darling  of  my  soul  and  eyes ! 
Oh  beauteous  fiend  !  But  trust  not  to  thy  fonn. 
You  too,  my  son,  was  fieiir ;  your  manly  l)eaatk6 
CharmM  every  heart  (O  Heavens!)  to  yoor  de> 

struction. 
You  too  were  good,  your  virtuous  soul  abhorr'd 
The  crimesfor whicb  youdy'd.  Oh  impious  Phaedia! 
Incestuous  fury !  Execrable  murth'reas  > 
Is  there  revenge  on  Earth,  or  pain  in  Hell, 
Can  art  invent,  or  boiling  rage  suggest, 
Ev'n  endless  torture  which  thou  shalt  not  suffer? 


And  is  there  aught.on  Earth  I  would  not  suffer? 
Oh,  were  there  vengeance  equal  to  my  crianes. 
Thou  need'st  not  claim  it,  most  unha{^y  youth. 
From  any  hands  but  mine :  T*  avenge  thy  fate, 
I'd  conrt  the  fiercest  pains,  and  sue  |br  torture*; 
And  PhsBdra's  su^rings  should  atoBeforthines 
Ev'n  now  I  fall  a  victim  to  thy  wrongs ; 
Ev'n  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  aool ; 
Ev'n  now  it  curdles  in  my  shrinkinf  veins 
The  lazy  bloo4>  and  fireeees  at  my  heart, 
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THESEUS. 

Hast  thoa  escap'd  my  wrath?    Yet,  impious 
Lycoa, 
Oo  tbee  I  Ml  empty  all  my  hoard  of  vengeance, 
And  ^at  my  boundless  rage, 

LTCON. 

O!  mercy, mercy! 


Such  thou  Shalt  6nd  as  thy^best  deeds  deserve, 
Such  as  thy  guilty  soul  can  hope  from  Theseus ; 
Sach  as  thou  show*dst  to  poor  Uippolitus. 

LTCON. 

Ofa  chain  me  !  whip  me  !  Let  me  be  the  scorn 
Of  sordid  rabbles,  and  insulting  crowds  ! 
Gire  me  but  life,  and  make  that  life  most  wretched. 


Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave  ? 
Not  so  the  lovely  youth  thy  arts  have  ruin'd. 
Not  80  he  bore  the  &te  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 

THESEUS.^ 

Oh  abject  villain  I  Yet  it  gives  me  joy 
To  see  the  fears  that  shake  thy  guilty  soul, 

gnhance  thy  crimes,  and  antedate  thy  woes, 
h,  Low  thou  Ut  howl  thy  fearful  sou!  away ; 
While  laughing  crowds  shall. echo  to  thy  cries, 
Aod  ^lake  thy  pains  their  sport !    Haste,  hence, 

away  with  him. 
Drag  him  to  all  the  torments  Earth  can  furnish ; 
Let  him  be  rack*d  and  gash'd,  impal'd  alive ; 
Then  let  the  mangled  monster,  fix'd  on  high, 
Prin  o'er  the  shouting  crowds,  and  glut  their 

vengeance. 
And  is  this  all  >  And  art  thou  now  appeas'd  ? 
Will  this  atone  for  poor  Uippolitus  ! 
Oh  iiDgor;(*d  appetite  !  Oh  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood  !  What  not  a  day,  a  moment ! 

PHiCDRA. 

Aday!  A  moment!  Oh!  thou should'st  have  staid 
tears,  ages,  all  the  round  of  circling  tinw, 
Ere  touched  the  life  of  that  consummate  youth. 


And  yet  with  joy  I.  flew  to  his  destruction. 
Boasted  his  fate,  and  triumph'd  in  bis  ruin. 
Not  this  J  promis*d  to  his  dying  mother, 
When  in  her  mortal  pangs  she  sighing  pive  me 
The  last  cold  kisses  from  her  trembling  lips. 
And  reach*d  her  feeble  wandering  hands  to  mine ; 
When  her  last  breath,  now  quivering  at  her  mouth, 
Injp[or*d  my  j^oodness  to  her  lovely  son ; 
To  ber  Hippolitus.    He,  alas !  descends 
An  early  victim  to  the  huzy  shades, 
(Oh  Heaven   and  Earth  I)  by  Theseus  doomM, 
descends. 

FH^DRA. 
.  He's  doom'd  by  Theseus,  but  accus'd  by  Phedra, 
By  Phaedra's  madness,  and  by  Lycon's  hatred. 
Yet  with  my  life  1  expiate  my  frenzy. 
And  die  for  thee,  my  headlong  rage  destroyed : 
Thee  I  pursue  (oh  great  ilUfeted  youth  !) 
f^nm  tbee  still,  but  now  .with  chaste  desires ; 


Thee  through  the  dismal  waste  of  gloomy  death  ; 
Thee  through  the  gliomiering  dawn, and  purerday. 
Through  allth'  Elysian  plains:  O  righteous  Minos ! 
Elysiap  plains !  There  be  and  his  Ismena 
Shall  sport  for  ever,  shall  for  ever  drink 
Immortal  love  ^  while  I  far  off  shall  howl 
In  lonely  plains ;  while  all  the  blackest  ghosts 
Shrink  frctm  the  balehil  sight  of  one  more  monstrous. 
And  mote  accurs'd  than  they. 

*        TUESEU8. 

1  too  must  go ; 
1  too  must  once  more  see  the  burning  shore 
Of  livid  Acheron  and  black  Cocytus, 
Whence  no  Alcides  will  release  me  now. 


Then  why  this  stay  ?    Come  on,  let*8  pkmge  to- 
gether : 
See  Hell  sets  wide  its  adamantine  gates, 
See  through  the  sable  gates  the  black  Cocytqs 
In  smoky  circles  rowls  its  fiery  waves : 
Hear,  hear  the  stunning  harmonies  of  woe. 
The  din  of  rattling  chains,  of  clashing  whips. 
Of  groans,  of  loud  complaints,  of  piercing  shrieks. 
That- wide  through  all  its  gloomy  world  resound. 
How  hug^  Maegara  stalks !  whatt  streaming  fire* 
Blaze  fi^m  her  glaring  eyes !  what  serpents  curl 
In  horrid  wreaths,  and  hiss  around  her  head ! 
Now,  now  she  drags  mc  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 
Sep  how  the  awful  judges  of  the  dead 
Look  stedfest  hate,  and  horrible  dismay ! 
See  Minos  turns  away  his  loathing  eyes, 
Rage  choaks  his  struggling  words :  the  fatal  urn 
Drops  from  his  trembling  liaad :  O  all  ye  gods ! 
What,  Lycon  here !  Oh  execrable  villain ! 
Then  am  I  stiU  on  EtLtth  ?  By  Hell  1  am, 
A  fury  now,  a  scourge  preserv'd  for  Lycon  I 
See,  the  just  beings  ofi^r  to  my  vengeance 
That  impious  slave.     Now,  Lycon,  for  revenge  j 

Thanks,  Heaven,  tis  here. ^I'll  steal  it  to  his 

heart 
lUfistaking  Theseus /or  Lycon,  offers  to  iiab  him* 

GUARDS. 

Heavens !  tis  your  lord. 

PHiBDRA. 

My  lord!  O equal  Heaven ! 
Must  each  portentous  moment  rise  in  crimes. 
And  sallying  life  go  off  in  parricide  ? 
Then  trust  not  thy  slow  drugs.  Thus  sure  of  death 

[Stabs  herself. 

Complete  thy  horrors And  if  this  suffice  not, 

Thou,  Minos,  do  the  rest. 

THESEUS. 

At  length  she's  quiet. 
And  Earth  npw  bears  not  such  a  wretch  as  Theseus; 
Yet  I  '11  obey  Hippolitus,  and  live ; 
Then  to  the  wars ;  and  as  the  Corybantines, 
With   clashing  shields,    and  braying   trumpets, 

drownVl 
The  cries  of  infant  Jove         I  '11  stifle  conscience, 
And  Nature's  murmurs  in  the  din  of  arms. 
But  what  are  arms  to  me  ?  Is  he  not  dead 
For  whom  I  fought  >  Fur  whom  my  hoary  a^c 
Glow'd  with  the  boiling  heat  of  youth  in  battle  ? 
Hpw  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath. 
An  endless  round  of  still  returning  woes. 
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And  all  tbo  gnawing  pangs  of  vain  remorse? 
What   torment's  .this? — Therefore,    O    greatly 
tboiight» 

Therefore  do  justice  on  thyself and  liwe; 

live  above  all  most  infinitely  wretched. 
Iimena  too Nay,  then,  avenging  Heaven 

Ismena  eniers. 

Has  vented  all  its  rage. O  wretched  maid  I 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  swell  my  raging  grief ! 
Why  add  to  sorrows,  and  embitter  woes  ? 
Why  do  thy  mournful  eyes  upbraid  my  guilt  ? 
Why  thus  recall  to  my  afflicted  soul 
The  sad  remambrance  of  my  god-like  son. 
Of  that  dear  youth  my  cruelty  has  ruined  ? 


Ruin'd ! O  all  ye  powers!  O  awful  Theseus ! 

Say,  where*s  my  lord  ?  say,  where  has  Fate  dis- 

pos'd  him  ? 
Oh  ^peak !  the  fear  distracts  me. 

THESEUS. 

Gods!  Can  I  speak? 
Can  I  declare  his  hXe  to  his  Iimena  ? 
Oh  lovely  m^d !  Could'st  thou  admit  of  comfbrt, 
Thou  shoidd*st  fbr  ever  be  my  only  care. 
Work  of  my  life,  and  labour  of  my  soul. 
For  thee  alone,  my  sorrows,  lull'd,  shall  cease; 
Cease  for  a  while  to  mourn  my  murder'd  son : 
For  thee  alone  my  sword  opce  more  shall  rage, 
Kestore  the  crown  of  which  it  robbed  your  race : 
Then  let  your  grief  give  way  to  thoughts  of  em- 

phne; 
At  thy  own  Athens  reign.    The  happy  crowd 
Beneath  thy  easy  yoke  with  pleasure  bow. 
And  thluk  in  thee  their  own  Minerva  reigns. 

ISMENA. 

Must  I  then  reign  ?  Nay,  nmst  I  live  without 
him  ? 
Kot  so,  (>h  godlike  youth  !  you  lovM  Ismena; 
You  for  her  sake  refusM  the  Cretan  empire. 
And  yet  a  nobler  gift,  the  royal  Pbedra. 
Shall  I  then  take  a  crown,  a  guilty  crown, 
From  the  relentless  hand  that  doomM  thy  death? 
Oh  !  *tis  in  death  alone  I  can  have  ease. 
And  thus  I  find  it  [Qfers  to  stab  herte^. 

Enter  Hippolitus. 

HIPPOLITUS. 
O  forbear,  Ismena ! 
Forbear,  chaste  maid,  to  wound  thy  tender  bosom ; 
Oh  Haven  and  Earth  !  should  she  resolve  to  die, 
And  snatch  all  beauty  from  the  widow'd  Earth  ? 
Was  it  for  me,  ye  gods  !  she'd  fall  a  victim  ? 
Was  for  me  she'd  die  ?  O  heavenly  virgin  !   \ 
See,  see  thy  own  Hippolitus,  who  lives. 
And  hopes  to  live  for  thee. 


Hippolitus ! 
Am  I  alive  or  dead !  is  this  Elysium ! 

'Tis  he.  'tis  all  Hippolitus Art  well  ? 

Ar't  thou  not  wounded  ? 

THESEUS. 

Oh  unhop'd-for  joy ! 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  fly  into  his  arms. 


Speak,  say,  what  god,  what  minde  preserv'dthee  ? 
Didst  thou  not  strike  thy  fother's  cruel  present. 
My  sword,  into  thy  breast  ? 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I  aim'd  it  there. 
But  tumM  it  from  myself,  and  slew  Cratander ; 
The  guards,  not  trusted  with  his  &tal  orders. 
Granted  my  wish,  and  brought  me  to  the  king : 
I  fear'd  not  death,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought 
Of  Theseus'  sorrow,  and  Ismena's  loss; 
Therefore  1  hastened  to  your  royal  presence^ 
Here  to  receive  my  doom. 

THESEUS. 

Be  this  thy  doom,    . 
To  live  for  ever  in  Ismena's  arms. 
Go,  heavenly  pair,  and  with  your  dazzling  virtues, 
Your  courage,  truth,  your  innocence,  and  love. 
Amaze  and  charm  mankind ;  and  rule  that  empire 
For  which  in  vain  your  rival  fathers  fought. 


ISMENA. 


Oh  killing  joy! 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh  extasy  of  bliss ! 
Am  I  possessed  at  last  of  my  Ismena  ? 
Of  that  celestial  maid,  oh  pitying  gods ! 
How  shall  1  thank  your  bounties  for  mysufierings. 
For  all  my  pains,  and  all  the  panirs  I»ve  bom  h 
Since  »t  was  to  them  I  owe  divine  Ismena, 
To  them  I  owe  the  dear  consent  of  Theseus. 
Yet  there's  a  pain  lies  heavy  on  my  heart. 
For  the  disastrous  fote  of  hapless  Phssdra. 

THESEUS. 

Deep  was  her  anguish ;  for  the  wrongs  she  did 
you 
She  chose  to  die,  and  in  her  death  deplor'd 
Your  fate,  and  not  her  own. 

HIPPOLITUS. 

I've  heard  it  all. 
O  !  had  not  passion  sully'd  her  renown. 
None  e'er  on  Earth  had  shone  with  equal  lustre^ 
So  glorious  liv'd,  or  so  lamented  dy'd. 
Her  faults  were  only  faults  of  raging  love. 
Her  virtues  all  her  own. 

ISMENA. 

Unhappy  Phaedra! 
Was  there  no  other  way,  ye  pitying  powers. 
No  other  way  to  crown  Ismena's  lo\'e  ? 
Then  must  1  ever  mourn  her  cruel  fete. 
And  in  the  midst  of  my  triumphant  joy, 
Ev'n  in  my  hero's  arms,  confess  some  sorrow. 

THESEUS. 

O  tender  maid !  forbear,  with  ill-UmM  grief. 
To  damp  our  blessings,  and  incense  the  gods: 
But  let's  away,  and  pay  kind  Heav'n  our  thanks 
For  all  the  wonders  in  our  favour  wrought; 
That  Heaven,  whose  mercy  rescued  erring  Theseus 
From  execrable  crimes,  and  endless  woes. 
Then  learn  from  roe,  ye  kings  that  rule  the  world. 
With  equal  poize  let  steady  justice  sway. 
And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pay. 
But,  till  the  proofs  are  clear,  the  stroke  delay. 
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HtPPOLITITS. 

The  righteous  gods,  that  innocence  require. 
Protect  the  goodness  which  themselves  inspire. 
Unguarded  virtue  human  arts  defies, 
TV  accused  is  happy,  while  th'  accuser  dies. 

\^Exeioil  omjies. 


ON  THE 


BTRTH  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  fFALES.' 

Jam  noii  vulgares,  Isis,  molire  triumphus, 
Augustos  Isis  nanquam  tacitura  Stuartos. 
Tu  qnoties  crebris  cumulfisti  altaria  donis 
Multa  rogans  niunen,  cu^vincta  jugalia  cura ! 
At  jam  votivam  Superts  sospende  tabellam  ; 
Sunt  rata  vota  tibi,  sievique  oUita  doloris 
Amplexu  panri  gaudet  Regiila  Jacobi. 
Languentes  dudum  priscus  vigor  afflat  ocellos, 
In&ns  et  cars  suspensus  in  oacula  Matris 
Nomine  jann  spirat  blando,  visumqoe  tenellum 
Miscet  parva  quidem,  sed  vivida  Patris  imago. 
O  etiam  patrio  yivat  celebratus  honore, 
Vivat  canitie  terris  venerandus  eldem  ! 

*  From  the  Strense  Natalitis  Academiae  Oxon- 
iensisin  celsissimum  Printipem.  Oxonii,^  Theatre 
Sheldoniano.   An.  Dom.  1688, — ^The   uncommon 
excellence  of  Edmund  Smith's  productions  must 
ensure  them  a  favourable  reception ;  esp(»ciaUy 
when  it  is  considered,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
composition  he  was  only  one  remove  from  a  school- 
boy. Had  Dr.  Johnson  seen  the  first  of  these  pub- 
lications, he  would  not  have  been  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine, in  the  excellent  life   he  has  given  the 
world  of  Smith,  whether  the  latter  was  admitted 
in  the  university  in  the  year  1689,  as  he  would 
thenee  have  been,  enabled  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty, that  he  was  in  1 688  a  member  of  Christ 
Church.     I  take  this  to  have  been  the  year  of 
Smith's  admission;  and  that  he  was  then  just 
come  off  from  Westminster,  in  time  to  signalize 
his  abilities  by  writing  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  a  freshman  (according  to  the 
university  phrase)  and  before  he  was  appointed  to 
a  studentship  ;  for  his  name  is  subscribed  to  that 
copy  of  verses,  with  the  addition  of  COMMONER. 
The  great  superiority  of  genius  that  is  displayed 
ra  this  first — ^8chool-boy*s — production  of  Smith, 
beyond  what  Addison  has  discovered  in  bis  first 
performance — the  Pastoral  on  the  Inauguration  of 
K'mg William  and Sueen  Mary — sufficiently  serves 
to  account  for  Smith's  being,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
■erves,  "  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune;  and 
wondering,  why  he  was  suffered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred.*'      Smith 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  the  greater  degree 
of  literary  merit  he  himself  possessed  even  in  the 
very  department  to  which  Addison  owed  the  earlier 
part  of  his  fame,  the  writing  op  latin  verse; 
— and  on  comparing  their  juvenile  performances, 
it  is  evident  that  Smith  had  reason  enough  for  that 
consciousness,— Addison  first  recommnided  him- 
self to  notice  by  his  dedication  cjf  the  Mus^r  /Ingli- 
coi<rto  Lord  Halifax,  and  by  the  poems  of  his  own 
therein  inserted.     But  what  ar6  his  poems  In  com- 
parison of  Smith's. 

Kynaston. 


Omen  habet  cettk  supers  quod  vescHnr  awr4       ' 
Tum  primum,  Isetos  aostas  cum  pandat  hooores. 
Omnia  cum  vireaut,  cum  formosissimus  annus. 
Et  Vos  felices  optata  prole  Parentes ! 
Suos  nunc  Parca  piis  respexit  mota  querelis : 
En  !  ve-^trsB  valuire  preces ;  victrixque  Deorunt 
Fata  movet  pietas,  quamvis  nolentia  flecti : 
Proles  chara  datur  senio,  inconcessa  juventa. 
Si  citius  soboles  nuDo  miranda  daretur 
Piodigio,  Sanctis  vix  digna  Parentibus  esset  r 
O  quse  vita  dabit,  cui  dat  miracula  partus  ?  ' 

1,  Princeps,  olim  patrios  imitaretriumpbos, 
Et  semper  magni  vestigia  Patris  adora : 
Hie  prima  nondum  indutus  lanugine  malas 
Invictis  orbcm  per  totum  indaruit  armis. . 
liliusad  tonitru  Batavi  tremuere ;  Jacohum 
Agnovit  dominum  summissis  navita  velis. 
Te  quoque  Belga  tremat,  metuat  rediviva  Jacobi 
Fulmina,  cujus  adhuc  miser^  cons6r^*at  hiantea 
Ore  cicatrices,  vasta;  et  monumenta  ruinaa. 
Subjectus  famulas  Nereus  Tibi  pgrrigat  undas : 
Ipse  tuo  da  jura  mari. 

Cumque  Pater  tandem  divis  miscebitur  ipse 
Divus  (at  d !  tard6  sacra  ducite  stamina,  Parc9>) 
Assere  tu  nostrijus  immortale  Monarchte; 
Tu  rege  subjectum  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 

EDMIJNDUS  SMITH,  /EiSs  CMsH  CoouMmalk^ 


on 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF 

KING  WIUJAM  AND  QUEEN  3fARY\ 

Mauritii  ingentis  celso  de  sanguine  natum, 
Mauritioquc  parem,  solenni  dicere  versu 
Te,  Gulielme,juvat:  nunc  6!  mihi pectoi*a flamml 
Divina  caleant,  nunc  me  furor  excitet  idem, 
Sui  Te,  ingens  heros,  hello  tot  adire  labores 
Instigat,  mediosque  ardentem  impeliit  in  hostes. 

Te  tenero  lat^  jactubat  fama  sub  avo : 
Ciepisti,  qu^  finis  erat;  maturaque  virtus 
Edidit  ante  diem  fructus,  tard^que  sequentes 
Annos  prsecurrit  long^,  et  post  tcrga  reliquit. 
Jam  Te,  jam  videor  flagrantes  cernere  vultus, 
Dum  primas  ducis  fervens  in  prselrn  turmas : 
Jam  cerno  oppositas  acies,  quanto  impetepraeccpt 
Tela  per  et  gladios  raperls ;  quo  fuLmine  belli 
Adversum  frangiscuneum,et  media  agmina  miscea. 
Num  ferus  invadit  Belgaa  Turennius  heros, 
Invictis  semper  clarus  Turennius  armis, 
Et,  quacunque  ruit,  ferro  bacchatur  et  igni  ? 
Tu  primo  vernans  jucundee  flore  juventas 
Congredcris,  ducente  Deo,  D«is  ipse  Batavis. 
Congrederis;  non  Te  Gallorum  immania  terreot 
Ainnina,  non  magni  Turennius  agminis  instar. 
Hen  quas  tum  ferro  strages,  quae  funera  lat6 
Edideris,  quantosque  viros  demiseris  orco  I  , 

Sic  cum  congestos  strux^re  ad  sidera  montes 
Terrigena;  firatrcs,  superos  detruderc  cob:o 
Aggressi,  posito  tum  plectro  intonbus  Apollo 
Armata  sunipsit  (atalia  spicula  dext:  a . 
Tunc  audax  ruit  in  bellum,  et  furit  acer  in  armis, 
£t  Martem,  atque  ipsas  long^  antet  fulminis  alas. 

*  From  the  Vota  Oxoniensia  pro  s^renissimia 
Guilfielmo  Rege  ct  Maria  R  gina  M.  Biitannis, 
&c.  nuncupata.  Oxonii,  h  TheaUo  Siieklonianp. 
An.  Dom.  16S9. 
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Extremot  6  qvam  Tellem  memorare  labores ! 
fii)im  Tellem  sev;  superata  pericula  ponti ! 
Cui  merito  nunc  jura  dabist  quam  flebile  fatom 
Tristesque  illonim  exequtas,  quos  obniit  squor 
Immeritosy  canere ;  at  jan^am  sub  pondere  tanto 
Df  ficio,  heroemque  Kquor  non  passibus  sequis. 
Sed  fesso  memoranda  dies,  qua  regna  Britannto 
Debita»  qui  sacros  sceptri  regal  is  honores 
Accipies,  cingesque  aureo  diademate  frontem. 
Anglos  senrasti ;  da  jura  Tolcniibus  AngUs. 
Sic  gravis  Alcides  humeris  iogentibus  olim 
Ful(;irit  patrium,  quern  mox  possedit,  Olympum. 
E.  SMITH,  JEdit  Chriiti  Ahunmu, 


OH  THE  RETURN  Of 

KING  WILUAM  FROM  IRELAND, 
After  the  battle  of  the  Bojme^. 

O  INGENS  Heros  !  O  tot  defiincte  perldis  I 
Ergo  iterum  victor  nostris  allaberis  oris  ? 
Atque  OS  belligenim,  torvumque  in  praelia  numett 
Exuis,  et  blanda  compouis  regna  quiete  ? 
^  Ergo  iterum  placida  moderaris  voce  Senatum  ? 
Oraque  divinum  spirant  jam  mitia  lumen  ? 
Non  sic  cum  trepidos  ageres  violentus  Hibemos  j 
Cum  bello  exultans  fremeres,  ensemque  rotares 
Immani  gyro,  rubris  bacchatus  in  arvis 
Invitus :  (ncque  enim  crudeles  edere  strages 
Te  juvat,  autanimis  Ditem  satiare  Tuorum.) 
Sic  olim  amplexus  Semeles  petiisse  Tonantem 
Fama  est,  tei^-ibilcm  nigranti  fulmine  et  igni : 
Maluit  hie  caris  accumbere  mitior  ulnis, 
Inque  suam  invitum  trahit  inscia  Nympha  minam. 

Tn  tamen,  6  tutics  Wilhelmi  assueta  triumphis 
Calliope' 6  nunquam  Heroum  non  grata  labori, 
Wilhelmi  immensos  iterum  enumerare  triumphos 
Incipe,  et  in  ,notas  iterum  te  atiollere  laudes. 
Ut  requiem,  foedteque  mgloria  taedia  pacis 
Exosus,  rursusque  ardens  in  Martia  castra, 
Sanguineasque  acies,  fulgentesque  ajre  catervas, 
In  bdlum  ruit,  atque  itenim  se  misit  iu  arma. 

Gallus/mim  saivitjmiserosque  cruentus  Hibemos 
Servitio  premit,  et  victa  dominatur  lerne. 
Hinc  furcae,  tornienta,  cnicesjtractaeque  catenae 
Mofrendimi  strident:  iterumque  resurtjere  credas 
Macquinim  squallentem,   atque  Anglo  sanguine 

focdum, 
Exultantem  immane,  et  vasta  clade  superbum. 
O  Oens  lethiferanequicquamexempta  veneno  ! 
Frustra  bufo  tuis,  et  aranca  cessit  ab  oris,  • 
Dum  pecus  Ignati  invisum,  fcedique  cucuUi, 
Et  Monachi  sanotfe  |?rotenso  abdomine  tardi  » 
VSpeream  inspirant  animam,  inficluntque  veneno. 
As^urgit  tandf  m  Schombrrgus,  et  emicat  armis, 
Sui  ju^  captivo  exrutiat  servilia  coUo : 
Sed  frustra :  secure  hostis  munimine  v*lli 
Aut  latet,  aut  errat  vagus,  eluditque  sequcntem. 
Augcndis  restat  Gulielmi  Celta  triumphis  j 
Vindiciis  semper  Gulielmi  fata  resen-ant 
Et  vincia  eripcre,  et  manibus  divellere  nodos. 
Sic  frustra  Atrides,  frustra  Telamonius  heros, 

*  From  the  Academise  Oxoniensis  Gratulatio 
pro  exoptato  serenissimi  Regis  Guilielmo  ex  Hi- 
bemia  reditu.  Oxoniae,  e  Tbcatro  Shekloniano. 
AnnoDom.  1690. 


Ad  Trojam  frustra  pugnaront  mlHe  earioie. 
Nee  nisi  Achillea  funduntur  Pei^ma  dextra. 
Ergo,  Boanda,  tuis  splendet  Gulielmus  in  arvis, 
Magna  Boanda,  ipst  fama  baud  cessura  Mosellae. 
Ut  major  graditur  bello,  ut  jam  gaudia  in  igneis 
Scintillant  oculis,  et  toto  pectore  fervent ! 
Quantum  olli  jubar  affulget,  quas  gratia  frontis 
Purpurei  metuenda,  et  non  inamabilis  horror ! 
Sic  cum  dimissura  fertur  per  nubila  (ulmen, 
Et  juvat,  et  nimia  perstringit  lumina  flamma. 
Utvolat,  utlong^  primus  rapidum  insilit  alveam! 
Turbine  quo  pfasceps  cunctantem  tendit  in  boetem! 
Dum  vastas  strages  et  multa  cadavera  passim 
Amnis  pnrpureo  latfe  devolvit  in  alveo :    * 
Dum  pergeiiti  obstat  moles  immensa  suoram, 
Et  torpet  misto  coucretum  sanguine  Flumen. 
Pefgit  atrox  Heros ;  fru^ra  oUi  tampon  circum 
Spicule  mille  camint,luduntquein  verticeflamms: 
Frustra  hastatae  acies  obstant,  firmaM|Tie  phalanges; 
Frustra  acrea   Celttt:    fUrit  llle,  atque  impiger 

hostes 
Et  fugat,  et  sternit,  totoque  agit  agmina  campo. 
Versus  retro  hostis  treptd^  f^git,  inque  pahides, 
Torpentetque  lacus  cseno,  horrendoeqne  reoessus 
Dumorum ;  et  caeci  prodest  injuria  Carii. 

Attamen  A,  nou  sic  faasto  movet  alite  b^am 
5Schombergus ;  non  sic  nobis  fayet  alea  Martis. 
Occidit  beu !  Scbombergus  iniqui  crimine  Ccsli  \ 
Non  ilium  vemans  circum  sua  tempora  iaurus 
Consfn^at,  non  arcet  inevitabile  fulmen. 
At  nunc  ad  Coelum  fugit,  et  pede  sidera  calcat, 
Spectat  et  Heroes,  ipse  et  spectandus  ab  iUis. 
Hunc  dicet  veniens  setas,  serique  nepotes, 
Et  quicunque  Angluin  audierint  rajj^re  Leooem. 
Coepit  enim  rugire,  et  jamjam  ad  mcenia  victor 
Caletana  fremit  trux,  Dunkirkumque  reposcit. 
Cresseas  iterum  Jauros  magnique  tiropaea 
Henrici  repetit:  media  Lodoicusinaula 
Jamdudum  tremit,  et  Gulielmi  ad  nomina  pallet 
EDM.  SMITH,  JEdit  Chr,  Alumn. 


A  POEM 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MR.   JOHN    PHlLIPa 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
SIR, 

Since  our  Isis  silently  deplorea 
The  bard  who  spread  her  &me  to  distant  shores ; 
Since  nobler  pens  their  mournfbl  lays  suspend, 
My  honest  zeal,  if  not  my  verse,  commend, 
Forgive  the  poet,  and  approve  the  friend. 
Your  care  had  long  his  fleeting  life  restrained. 
One  table  fed  you,  and  one  bed  contain'd  j 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  bore. 
While  rattling  coughs  his  heaving  vessels  tore, 
Much  was  bis  pain,  but  your  affliction  more. 
Oh !  had  no  summons  from  the  noisy  gown 
CalPd  thee,  unwilling,  to  the  nauseous  town. 
Thy  love  had  o'er  the  dull  disease  prevail'd, 
Thy  mirth  had  cur'd  where  baffled  physic  fkiVd; 
But  since  the  will'of  Heaven  bis  fete  decreed, 
To  thy  kind  care  ray  worthless  lines  succeed ; 
Fruitless  our  hopes,  though  pious  our  essays. 
Yours  to  preserve  a  friea4,  and  mine  to  praise. 
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Oh !  miglit  I  paint  him  in  Miltonian  verae. 
With  strains  like  those '  he   sung  on  01o*tter's 

bene; 
But  with  the  meaner  tribe  Pm  forced  to  chime, 
Aod,  wanting  strength  to  rise,  descend  to  rhyme. 

With  other  6re  his  glorious  Blenheim  shines, 
And  all  the  battle  thunders  in  his  lines; 
His  nervous  terse  great  Boileau*s  strength  tnm- 

sceads, 
And  France  to  Philips,  as  to  Churchill,  bends. 

Oh,  various  bard,  you  all  our  powers  control, 
Yoa  now  disturb,  and  now  divert  the  soul : 
Milton  and  Butler  in  thy  Muse  combine. 
Above  tftc  last  thy  manhr  beauties  shine ; 
Fsras  I  »v«  seen,  when  rival  wits  contend. 
One  eayly  charge,  one  gravely:  wise  defend. 
This  on  quick  turns  and  points  in  vain  relies, 
Tbis  with  a  look  demure,  and  steady  eyes, 
With  dry  rebukes,  or  sneering  praise,  replies : 
So  thy  grave  lines  extort  a  juster  smile,^ 
Reach  Butler's  fancy,  but  surpass  his  style ; 
He  speaks  Searron*8  low  phrase  in  humble  strains, 
In  thee  the  solemn  airof  great  Cervantes  reigns. 

What  sounding  lines  his  abject  themes  esqfyress ! 
What  shining  words  the  pompous  Shilling  dress ! 
There,  there  my  cell,  immortal  made,  outvies 
The  frailer  piles  which  o'er  its  ruins  rise. 
Id  her  best  light  the  Comic  Muse  appears. 
When  she,  with  bonow'd  pride,  the  buskin  wears. 
So  when  nurse  Noke8,to  act  young  Amoion  tries. 
With  shambling-  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes; 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  th*  imperial  robe ; 
Aod,  with  a  cuckold's  air,  commands  the  globe ; 
The  pomp  and  soond  the  whole  bnfibou  displayed. 
And  Amraon's  son  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made. 

Forgive, dear  shade,  the  scene  my  folly  draws. 
Thy  strains  divert  the  grief  thy  ashes  cause  j 
When  Orpheus  sings,  the  ghosts  no  uKHre  complain, 
But,  in  his  hilling  music,  lose  th  ir  pain : 
So  charm  the  sallies  of  thy  Qeorgic  Muse, 
So  caUn  our  sorrows,  and  our  joys  infuse ; 
Here  rural  notes  a  g^tle  mirth  inspire. 
Here  lofty  lines  the  kindling  reader  fire, 
Lke  that  fair  tree  you  praise,  the  poem  charms, 
Cools  like  the  fruit,  or  like  the  juice  it  warms. 

Btert  clime,  which  Yoga's  fruitful  streams  im- 
Etmria's  envy,  and  her  Cosmo's  love ;         [prove, 
Redstreak  he  quaflfs  beneath  the  Chlant  vine, 
Grres  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 
And  ev'a  his  Tasso  would  exchange  for  thine. 
Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  se^  the  Blenheim  Muse 
The  dull  constraint  of  monkish  rhyme  rsfiise ; 
^  o'e^  the  Alps  his  towering  pinions  soar, 
Whcrt  never  English  poet  reach*d  before : 
See  mighty  Cosmo's  counsellor  and  friend, 
Ry  turns  on  Co:>mo  and  the  bard  attend ; 
Rich  in  the  coins  and  busts  of  ancient  Rome,  > ' 
In  him  he  brings  a  nobler  treasure  home ; 
In  tbem  he  views  her  gods,  and  domes  design'd, 
lo  him  the  souJ  of  Rome,and  Virgil's  mighty  mind : 
To  hhn  for  ease  retires  from  toils  of  state. 
Not  half  so  proud  to  govern,  as  translate. 

Our  Spenser,  first  by  Pisan  poets  taught. 
To  as  their  tales,  their  style,  and  numbers  brought. 
To  follow  ours,  now  Tuscan  bards  descend, 
From  Philips  borrow,  though  to  Spenser  lend, 
like  Philips  too  the  jroke  of  rhyme  disdain ; 
Tbey  first  on  F.ngli^  bards  impos'd  the  chain,  ^ 
First  by  an  Ettgtiab  bard  from  rhyme  telr  frae- 
don  gain. 


Tyfannic  rhyme,  that  cramps  to  e(|tta]  cbimo 
The  gay,  the  soft,  the  florid,  aind  sublime ; 
Some  say  tbis  chain  the  doubtful  sense  decides. 
Confines  the  fancy,  and  the  judgement  guides ; 
1  'm  sure  in  needless  bonds  it  poets  ties, 
Procrustes  like»  the  ax  or  wheel  applies. 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size : 
At  best  a  crutch,  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 
Supports  the  feeble,  but  retards  the  strong  ; 
And  the  chance  thoughts,  when  govern'd  by  tha 

close. 
Oft  rise  to  fustian,  or  descend  to  prose* 
Your  judgement,  Philips,  rul'd  with  steadjr  sway. 
You  us'd  no  curbing  rhyme,  the  Muse  to  stay. 
To  stop  ber  fury,  or  direct  her  way. 
Thee  on  the  wing  thy  uncheck'd  vigour  bote. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

So  the  stretch'd  coed  the  shackle-dancer  tries. 
As  prone  to  fall,  as  impotent  to  rise ; 
When  freed  he  moves,  the  sturdy  cable  bends. 
He  mounts  with  pleasure,  and  sectnre  descends ; 
Now  dropping  seems  to  strike  the  distant  ground. 
Now  high  in  air  his  quivering  feet  rebound. 
Rail  on,  yertriflers,  who  to  Will's  repair 
For  new  lampoons,  fresh  cant,  or  modish  air  ; 
Rail  on  at  Milton's  son,  who,  wisely  bold. 
Rejects  new  phrases,  and  resumes  the  old : 
Thus  Chaucer  lives  in  younger  Spenser's  strains,  ' 
In  Maro's  page  reviving  £nnius  reigns; 
The  ancient  words  the  majesty  complete^ 
And  make  the  poem  venerably  great : 
So  when  the  queen  in  royal  habit's  drest. 
Old  mystic  einUems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 
And  in  Eliza's  robes  all  Anna  stands  confest* 
A  haughty  bard,  to  fame  by  volumes  rais'd 
At  Dick's,  and  Batson's,  and  through  SmithfieM, 

prais'd. 
Cries  out  aloud— i^'  Bold  Oxford  bard,  forbear 
With  rugged  numbers  to  torment  my  ear ; 
Yet  not  like  thee  the  heavy  critic  soars, 
But  paints  in  fustian,  or  in  turn  deplores  ^ 
With  Bunjran's  style  prophanes  heroic  songs. 
To  the  tenth  page  lean  homilies  prolongs ; 
For  fto^fetch'd  rhymes  makes  puzzled  angels  strain. 
And  in  low  prose  did!  Lucifer  complain; 
His  envious  Muse,  by  native  dulncsa  curst. 
Damns  the  best  poems,  and  contrives  the  worst. 
Beyond  his  praise  or  blame  thy  works  prevail 
Complete,  where  Dryden  and  thy  Milton  fail ; 
Great  Milton's  whig  on  lower  themes  subsides. 
And  Dryden  oft  in  rhyme  bis  weakness  hides ; 
You  ne'er  with  jingling  words  deceive  the  ear. 
And  yet,  on  humble  subjects,  great  appear. 
Thrice  happy  youth,  whom  noble  Isis  crowns  ! 
Whom  Blackmore  censures,  and  Oodolphiu  owns : 
So  on  the  tuneful  Margarita's  tongue 
The  listening  nymphs  and  revish'd  heroes  hung :   • 
But  cits  and  fops  the  heaven-bom  music  blame, 
And  bawl,  and  hiss,  and  danm  her  into  fame ; 
Like  her  sweet  voice,'' is  thy  harmonious  son<j. 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong. 

Oh !  had  relenting  Heaven  prolong'd  his  days. 
The  towering  bard  had  sung  in  nobler  lays. 
How  the  last  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead. 
How  saints  aloft  the  cross  triumphant  spread ; 
How  opening  Heavens  their  happy  regions  show ; 
And  yawning  gulphs  with  flaming  vengeance  glow ; 
And  saints  rejoice  above,  and  sinners  howl  below  : 
Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fiear. 
And  paint  tha  glories  he  was  lure  to  wtar. 
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Oil  best,  of  friends,  will  ne^r  tiie  silent  ucn 
To  our  just  vows  tbe  hapless  youth  retom  ? 
Mu^t  he  no  more  divert  the  tedious  day  ? 
Nor  sparkling  thoughts  in  antique  words  convey  ? 
No  more  to  haimless  irony  desccad. 
To  noisy  ibols  a  grave  attention  lend. 
Nor  merry  tales  with  leam'd  quotations  blend  ? 
No  more  in  fiilse  pathetic  phrase  complain 
Of  Delia's  wit,  her  charms,  and  her  disdain  ? 
Who  now  shall  godlike  Anna's  fame  diffuse  > 
5Iu8t  she,  when  most  she  merits,  want  a  Mjase  ? 
Who  now  our  Twysden's  glorious  fate  shall  teil; 
How  lov*d  he  livM,  and  how  deplor'd  he  fell  ? 
How,  while  the  troubled  elements  around, 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  stunning  din  resound ; 
Tlirough  streams  of  smoke,  and  adverse  fire,  he 
While  everj'  shot  is  levelled  at  his  sides  ?       [rides. 
How,  white  the  fainting  Dutoh  remotely  fire, 
And  the  fomM  Eugene's  iron  troops  retire. 
In, the  first  front,  amidst  a  slaugbter'd  pile. 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd  near  great  Argyle. 

Whom  shall  1  find  unbiassed  in  dispute. 
Eager  to  learn,  unwilling  to  conftite ! 
I'o  whom  the  labours  of  my  soul  disclose. 
Reveal  my  pleasure,  or  discharge  my  vows ! 
Oh  !  in  that  heavenly  youth  for  ever  ends 
The  best  of  sons,  of  brothers,  and  of  friends. 
He  sacred  Friendship's  strictest  laws  obcy'd. 
Yet  more  by  Conscience  than  by  Friendship  sway 'd^ 
Against  himself  bis  gratitude  mamtain'd, 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gained : 
Not  nicely  choosing,  though  by  all  dcsir'd. 
Though  leam'd,  not  vain;  and  humble,  though 
Candid  to  all,  but  to  himself  severe,        [admir'd : 
)n  humour  pliant,  as  in  life  austere. 
A  wise  content  his  even  soul  secuHd, 
By  want  not  shaken,  nor  by  wealth  allur'd. 
To  all  sincere,  though  earnest  to  commend. 
Could  praise  a  rival,  or  condemn  a  friend. 
To  him  old  Greece  and  Rome  were  fully  known. 
Their  tongues,  their  spirits,  and  their  styles,  his 

own: 
Pleas'd  tbe  least  steps  of  famous  men  to  view, 
Our  authors'  works,  and  lives,  and  souls,  be  knew; 
Paid  to  the  leam'd  and  great  the  same  esteem. 
The  one  his  pattern,  and  the  one  his  theme : 
With  equal  judgment  his  capacious  mind 
Warm  Pindar's  rage,  and  Euclid's  reason  join'd. 
Judicious  physic's  noble  arttd  gain 
All  drugs  and  plants  exploi*'d,  alas,  in  vain  ! 
The  drugs  and  plants  their  drooping  master  faiPd, 
Nor  goodneits  now,  nor  learning  aught  avail'd ; 
Yet  to  the  bard  his  Cbufx:h ill's  souf  they  gave. 
And  made  him  scorn  the  life  they  conid  not  save: 

Else  could  he  bear  unroov'd,  the  fetal  guest. 
The  weight  that  all  his  fainting  limbs  opprest. 
The  coughs  that  struggled  from  his  weary  breast  ? 
Could  he  unmov'd  approaching  death  sustain  ? 
Its  slow  advances,  and  its  racking  pain  } 
Could  he  serene  his  weeping  friends  survey, 
In  his  last  hours  his  easy  wit  display, 
Like  the  rich  fhiit  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay  ? 

Once    on   thy  friends    look  down,  lamented 
shade. 
And  view  the  honours  to  thy  ashes  paid  ; 
Some  thy  lov*d  dust  in  Parian  stones  enshrine. 
Others  immortal  epitaphs  design. 
With  wit,  and  strength,  that  only  yields  to  thine: 
Ev'n  h,  though  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string, 
Awakf  from  iiumber,  and  Attempt  to  sing. 


Thee,  Philips,  thee  despairing  Tags  111011111% 
And  gentle  Isis  soft  complaints  returns ; 
Dormer  laments  amidst  the  war's  alarms. 
And  Cecil  weeps  in  beauteous  Tufton's  arms : 
Thee,  on  the  Po,  kind  Somerset  deplores. 
And  ev'n  that  charming  scene  his  grief  restores: 
He  to  thy  loss  each  mournful  air  appies. 
Mindful  of  thee  on  huge  Tabumus  lies. 
But  most  at  Virgil's  tomb  his  swelling  sorrows  rise. 

But  you,  his  darling  friends,  lament  no  more^ 
Display  his  fame,  and  not  his  fate  deplore ; 
And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow, 
For  one  that's  blest  above,  immortaliz'd  below. 


CHARLETWS  PERCJVALW  SUO. 

HoRA  dum  nondum  sonuit  secunda. 
Nee  puer  nigras  tepefecit  undas, 
Acer  ad  notos  calamus  labores 

Sponterecurrh. 
Snid  priiis  nostris  potiusvc  chartis 
Illinam  }  Cuinam  vigil  ante  noctem 
Sole  depulsam  redeunte  Scriptor 

Miitosalutem? 
Tu  meis  chartis,  bone  Ptraoctte^ 
Unic^  dignus ;  tibi  pectus  implet 
Non  minor  noctro  novitatis  ardor  ; 

Tu  quoque  Scriptor* 
Detulit  rumor  (mihi  multa  defert 
Rumor)  in  sylvis  modo  te  dediste 
Furibus  pnedam,  mediumque  belli  ink- 

pune  fltetisse. 
Saucius  nnm  vivit  adhuc  Caballos 
Anne  ?  lerneis  potiora  Qazis, 
An,  tua  vita  Tibi  chariora, 

Scripta  supersnnt  ? 
Cui  legis  nostras,  relegisque  chartas  } 
Cui  mcam  laudas  generositatem  ? 
8uem  mek  verbis,  mea  nescientem. 

Mane  salutas. 


PERCIVALWS  CBARLETTO  SVO. 

QoAUS  ambabus  capiendus  ulnis 
Limen  attingit  tibi  gmtus  faoepes 
3uum  sacras  primum  subit  ant  relinquit 

Isidis  atoes, 
Sualis  exultat  tibi  pars  mamlllae 
Laeva,  quhm  cantu  propriore  strident 
Missiles,  et  jam  moneant  adesse 

Comua,  chartas. 
Tale  per  nostrum  jecur  et  medullas 
Gaudium  fiuxit,  simul  ac  reclusis 
Vinculis  vidi  ben^  literati 

Nomen  amici, 
ObvkM  fures,  uti  fama  verax 
Rettulit,  sensi  pavidus  tremensque ; 
Sed  fui,  sumque,  excipias  timorem* 

Cetera  sospes. 
Scire  si  sylvam  cupias  pericli 
Consciam,  et  tristcs  nemoris  tenebims^ 
Consulas  lent^  tabulas  parantem 

Te  ducc  Colum, 
Flebilis  legi  miseranda  docti 
Fata  pictoris,  sed  &  h6c  iniqua 
Damna  consotor,  superest  perempCo 
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Scribe  Secunit,  quid  agit  Senatut 
fiuid  Capat  stertit  grave  Ijambethanum, 
Said  Comes  GuUt^ofd,  quid  habent  novorum 

Dotdbque  I)yerque. 
Me.meus,  quondam  tuus,  h  popinis 
Jamg  jam  visit,  lacrimansque  narrat, 
Dum  molit  fucos,  subito  peremptum 

FtiDere  Biron, 
Narrat  (avertat  Deas  inquit  omen) 
Hocpitem  notae  periisie  Mitrte; 
Nanat  immersam  prope  limeii  urbit 

Flumine  cymbam. 
Nairat— »-at  portis  meus  ffinUm  astat, 
Konckis  Prukd  redit,  avocat  ma 
Sktnoin^  k,  scribends  alid  requiniDt 

Mille  tabelle. 
fins  tamen  metram  molier  labantem 
Fnlciet  ?  munus  vetulse  parentis, 
Jmu  pnestabit,  nisi  fors  Jerni 

Hospita  Cygni. 
Laetns  accept  celeres  vigere 
Fridteti  plantas,  sim^l  ambulanti 
Pkodo  Skerwmo,  puoroque  Davo 

Mitto  salnteu). 
Jamf,  post  ZBatoa,  comitum  tuonim 
Primus,  ante  omnes  mihi  gratnlandiis, 
toi  tibi  totus  vacat,  &  vacabit. 

Nee  vetat  Uxor, 
Emc  ego  lusi  properante  Musa 
Lesiue  vatis  numeros  secutus ; 
Si  novi  quid  sit,  meiiiks  doceblt 

Senno  pedcstris. 
P.  & 
Ceenitant  mecum  Comites  lern», 
Malta  qui  de  te  memorant  cululloa 
Inter,  k,  pulli,  vice  literarum, 

Cnis  tibi  mittunt. 


POCOCKJUS^. 

Dum  c»de  tcllns  luxilriat  Ducum, 
Heom  PococKi  barbiton  exigis, 
Manesque  Musam  fisstuosam 
SoUicitant  pretioiiores. 
Alter  virentnm  prorurat  agmina 
Bcmoia  Thracum,  donaque  Pbillidi 
Agatpuellas,  beu  decoris 
Virginibus  nimis  invidenti. 
Te  noda  Virtus,  te  Fidei  pius 
Aidorserends,  sanctaque  Veritas 
Pw  saxa,  per  pontum,  per  hostet 
Praecipitant  Asiae  misertum : 
Cobors  catenis  qui  pia  stridulis 
Gemunt  onusti,  vel  sude  trans  sinum 
LAictantur  acta,  pendulive 
Sanguineis  trepidant  in  uncis. 
Sentis  ut  edunt  sibila,  ut  ardui 
Hicaat  dracones,  tieris  ut  horridoi 
Intorquet  ungues,  ejulatque 
In  madido  (^rocodilus  antto 
Videt  laruns  sulpbure  lividos 
Ardere  fluctus,  qua  stetit  impiss 
Motes  Oomorrhs  mox  procelli 
UsosU  rubra,  pluviisque  flaounii : 
fin6d  istatellus  si  similes  tibi 
Si  forti  denos  nutrierat  Viros, 

4See  Dr.  Johsioii's  Life  of  Smitfiw 


Adhuc  stetiiset,  nee  vibrato 
Dextra  Dei  tonuisset  igne. 
8uin  nunc  requiris  tecta  virentia 
Nini  ferocis,  nunc  Babel  ardnom, 
Immane  opus,  cresccntibdsque 
Vertice  sidetibus  propinquum. 
Nequicquam :  Amici  disparibus  sonie 
Eludit  aures  nescius  artifex, 
Linguasque  miratur  recentes 
In  pabiis  peregrinus  oris. 
Vestitur  bine  tot  sermo  coloribus^ 
2uot  tu,  Pococki,  dissimilis  tui 
Orator  eifers,  quot  vicissim 
Te  memores  celebrare  gaudent. 
Hi  non  tacebunt  quo  Syriam  senex 
Percurrit  aestu  raptus,  ut  arcibus 
Non  jam  superbis,  &  verendis 
Indoluit  SolimsB  ruinis. 
fiuis  corda  pulsans  tunc  povor  haoserat 
Dolor  quia  arsit  non  sine  gaodio. 
Cum  busta  Cbristi  provohitus 
Ambig«is  lacrymis  rigaret ! 
Sacratur  aibos  multa  Pocockio, 
Loeosqoe  monstrans  inquiet  accola* 
Ha?c  quercus  Hoseam  supinum, 
Haec  Britonem  recreavit  oraui^ 
H2c  audierunt  gens  venerabilem 
Ebraea  Mosen,  inde  Pooockinni 
Non  ore,  non  annis  minorem, 
Atque  suam  didicere  linguanu 
Ac  sicut  albens  perpetua  nive 
Simul  fi&villas,  &  cineres  sina 
Eractat  ardenti,  &  proinis 
Contiguas  rotat  JEtna  flammas ; 
Sic  te  trementem,  te  nive  candidum 
Mens  intus  urget,  mens  agit  ignea 
Sequi  reluctantem  loelem 
Per  tonitru,  aereasque  nobea 
Annon  pavescis,  dum  tuba  pallidum 
Ciet  Sionem,  dum  tremulum  polo 
Caligat  astrum,  atque  inoubanti 
Terra  nigrans  tegitur  sub  umbra } 
Sued  agmen !  beu  quae  torma  sequadbut 
Tremenda  flammis !  quis  stt'epitantium 
Flictusrotarumest!  OPoondu 
^gregie,  O  animose  Vatis 
Interpres  abstmsi,  O  simiii  fer^ 
Correpte  flamma,  te,  quot  imagine 
Crucis  notantur,  te,  subacto 
Cbristicolse  gravis  Ottomanniia 
Gemens  requirit,te  Babylonii 
Narrant  poetie,  te  pbaretris  Arabs 
Plorat  revulsis,  &  fragosos 
Jam  gravior  ferit  horror  agros. 
STua  Qesta  nondum  coguita  Cscsaris, 
Qu\  nee  Matronis  scripta,  Pocockius 
Ploratur  ingens,  &  dolenda     « 
NestoresK  brevitas  senecte. 


ODE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1705. 

Jamvs,  did  ever  to  thy  wondering  eye^ 

So  bright  a  scene  of  triumph  rise } 
Did  ever  Greece  or  Rome  such  laurels  wear. 

As  croiK-n'd  the  last  auspicioiis  year } 
When  first  at  Blenheim  Anne  her  ensigns  spread. 
And  Marlborough  to  the  field  the  shoutiagkSqua- 
drons  led. 
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In  vaia  the  hillR  and  streams  oppose, 
In  Tain  the  hollow  ground  in  faithless  hillocks  rose. 
To  the  rough  Danube's  winding  shore, 
His  shattered  foes  the  conquering  hero  bore. 

They  see  with  staring  haggard  eyes 
The  rapid  torrent  roll,  the  fuaming  billows  rise; 

Ama2*d,  aghaft,  they  turn,  but  find, 
In  Marlborough's  arms,  a  surer  fate  behind. 

Now  his  red  sword  alofl  impends, 
Now  on  their  shrinking  heads  descends : 
Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears, 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps : 
The  flood  away  the  struggling  squadrons  sweeps. 
And  meu,  and  arms,  and  horses,  whirling  bears. 
The  frighted  Danube  to  the  sea  retreats. 
The  Danube  soon  the  flying  ocean  meets. 
Flying  the  thunder  of  great  Anna's  fleets. 

Rooke  on  the  seaK  asserts  her  sway. 
Flames  o'er  the  trembling  ocean  play, 
And  clouds  of  smoke  involve  the  day. 
AflTrighted  Europe  hears^the  cannons  roar, 
And  Afric  echoes  from  its  dist^tnt  shore. 
The  French,  unequal  in  the  fipht, 
In  force  superior,  take  their  flight. 
Factions  in  vain  the  hero's  worth  decry, 
In  vain  the  vanquish'd  triumph,  while  they  fly. 

Now,  Janus,  with  a  future  view, 
The  glories  of  her  reirn  survey, 
Which  shall  o'er  France  her  arms  display, 

And  kingdoms  now  her  own  subdue. 
Lewis,  for  oppression  bom ; 
Lewis,  in  his  turn,  shall  mourn, 
While  his  cosquer'd  hkppy  swains, 
Shall  hug  their  easy  wish'd-for  chains. 

Others,  enslav'd  by  victory. 
Their  subjects,  as  their  foes,  oppress ; 

Anna  conquers  but  to  free, 
And  governs  but  to  bless. 


ODE». 

Ormokd'9  glory,  Marlborongh*8  arms,  ' 

All  the  mouths  of  Fame  employ  5 

And  th'  applauding  world  around 

Echoes  back  the  pleasing  sound : 
Their  courage  warms ; 
Their  con^loct  charms  ; 

Yet  the  universal  joy 
.     Feels  a  sensible  alloy  ! 

Mighty  George*,  the  senate's  care. 

The  people's  love,  great  Anna's  prayer  ! 

While  ihe  stroke  of  Fate  we  dread 

Impending  o'er  thy  sacred  head. 
The  British  youth  for  thee  submit  to  fear, 
For  her  the  dames  in  cloudy  grief  appear ! 

Let  the  noise  of  war  and  joy 
Rend  again  the  trembling  sky; 

5  This  Ode  and  that  which  follows  it  itere 
published  anonymously  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written,  and  are  now  ascribed  to  Mr.  Smith 
on  the  authority  of  r  note  in  MS.  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  See  the  Select  Collection  of 
Miscellany  Poems,  17^0.    VoL  IV.  p.  6%,    N. 

6  Qcorge  prinoe  ot  Denmark,  husband  to  the 
queen.    N* 


Great  George  revives  to  calm  our  fears. 
With  prospect  of  more  glorious  years : 
Deriv'd  fr^  Anne's  auspicious  smiles, 
More  cheerful  airs  refresh  the  British  isles. 

Sound  the  trumpet ;  beat  the  drum : 
Tremble  France ;  we  come,  we  come ! 
Almighty  force  our  courage  warms; 
We  feel  the  full,  the  powerful  charms 
Of  Ormond's  glory,  and  of  Marlborou^'s  arms  I . 


ODE   IN  PRAISE   OF   MUSIC. 

COMPOSED  BY  MR.  CHARLES  KING. 

JnFtoe  Parts. 

For  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  music;  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  in  Oxford,  on  Friday 
the  eleventh  of  July,  1707. 

Music,  soft  charm  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whence  didst, thou  borrow  thy  auspicious  biitb? 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date  ? 
Sire  to  thyself,  th3r8elf  as  old  as  Fate, 

Ere  the  mde  ponderous  mass 
Of  earth  and  waters  from  their  diaos  sprang 

The  morning  stars-their  anthems  sang,     [love. 
And  nought  in  Heaven  was  beard  but  mdody  and 
Myriads  of  spirits,  forms  divine, 
Tlie  seraphin,  with  the  bright  host 
Of  angels,  thrones,  and  heavenly  powers. 
Worship  before  th*  eternal  shrine; 
Their  happy  privilege  in  hymns  and  anthems  boast. 
In  love  and  wonder  pass  their  blissful  hours. 

Nor  let  the  lower  world  repine 
The  massy  orb  in  which  we  sluggards  move 
As  if  8eque8ter*d  from  the  art&  divine : 

Here*s  music  too, 
As  ours  a  rival  were  to  th'  world  above. 

CHORUS,  FIITE  TOICBS. 

Hark  how  the  featber'd  choir  their  mattins  chanV 
'And  puriing  streams  soft  accents  vent. 
And  all  both  time  and  measure  know. 
Ere  since  the  The^n  bard,  to  prove 

The  wondrous  magic  of  his  art,    - 
Taught  trees  and  forests  how  to  move, 
All  Nature  has  a  general  concert  held, 

Each  creature  strives  to  bear  a  part ;      [yiM^ 
And  all  but  Death  and  Hell  to  conquering  mnsie 

But  stay,  I  hear  methinks  a  motley  crew, 
A  peevish,  odd,  eccentric  race. 
The  glory  of  the  art  debase ; 
Perhaps  becanse  the  sacred  emblem  His 

Of  truth,  of  peace,  and  order  too : 
So  dangerous  'tis  to  be  perversely  wise. 

But  be  they  ever  in  the  wrong,  [song ! 

Who  say  the  prophet's  harp  e'er  spoil'd  the  poeVa 

GRAND  CHORUS,  FITS  PARTS. 

To  Athens  now,  my  Muse,  retire. 
The  refuge  and  the  theatre  of  Wit ; 
And  in  that  safe  and  sweet  retreat 

Amongst  Apollo's  sons  inquire. 
And  see  if  any  friend  of  thine  be  there:  '' 

But  sure  so  near  the  Thespian  spring 

The  humblest  bard  may  sit  and  sing: 
Here  rest  my  Muse,  and  dwell  hr  ever  b^ 
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LIFE   OF  DUKE. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Of  Mr.  RicHAHD  Ditkb  I  can  find  few  memorials.  He  was  bred  at  Westminster t 
and  Cambridge;  and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

Hef  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ; 
and  being  consdous  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the  university,  he  enlisted  himself  among 
the  wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway ;  and  was  engaged,  among  other  popular 
names,  in  the  translations  of  Ovid  and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though  unfinished,  are 
some  vigorous  lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity;  nor  have  I  found  much  in 
tbem  to  be  praised  ^. 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dissoluteness  of  the  times ;  for  some  of  his 
compootions  are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed  with  detestation  in  his  later  days,  when 
he  pnbiidied  those  sermons  which  Felton  has  commended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  viciously,  in 
an  age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid  to  say  his  prayers ;  and,  whatever 
m%bt  have  been  bad  m  the  first  part  of  his  life,  was  surely  condemned  and  reformed 
by  his  better  judgement 

In  1683,  being  then  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  be 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Marriage  of  the  Lady  Anne  with  George  Prince  of  Denmark. 

■  He  was  admitted  there  in  1 670 ;  wai  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 675 ;  and  took  bis 
matter's  degree  in  1689.    JV.  / 

•  Tbey  make  a  part  of  a  volome  pubtlsbed  by  Tonson  in  8vo.  1717,  containing  tbe  poems  of  the 
wl  of  Roscommon,  and  the  duke  of  Bockin^am's  Essay  on  Poetry ;  but  were  first  published  io 
Diydctfs  Miscellany,  as  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poems  in  that  collection.    JET. 
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He  then  tock  orders';  and,  being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor 
in  convocation  for  that  chnrch,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  ixt 
Witney  in  OxfbrdsUre,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months.  On  February  10, 17IO-II, 
having  returned  from  an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  death 
is  mentioned  in  SwifVs  Joi^maL 

•  H€t  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blabj  in  Leicestershire  in  1687-8|  and  obtained  a  prdiend  ai 
Glonoester  in  1688*    N> 
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THE    REVIEW. 
Lon^  est  injuria,  longe 
Ambages;  sed  summa  sequar  iastigia  rerom. 

Virg. 

IJOW  hare  we  wandei^d  a  long  dismal  night, 

"^  Ledthrough blind pathsbyeachdeludinglight: 
Now  plong'd  in  mire,  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn, 
With  tempests  beat,  and  to  the  winds  a  scorn  ! 
Ix)ft,  weary'd,  spent !  but  see  the  eastern  star 
Aod  gfimmering  light  dawns  kindly  from  afor: 
Bright  goddess,  bail !  while  we  by  thee  survey 
The  various  errours  of  our  painAil  way ; 
Hlu'le,  guided  by  some  clew  of  heavenly  thread, 
The  labyrinth  perplexed  we  backward  tread. 
Through  rulers'  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  bate, 
Perverse  cabals,  and  winding  turns  of  state, 
The  lenate^s  rage,  and  all  the  crooked  lines 
or  incoherent  plots  and  wild  designs ; 
THI,  getting  out,  where  first  we  enter*d  in, 
A  new  bright  race  of  glory  we  begin. 

As,  after  Winter,  Spring's  glad  foce  appears. 
As  the  blest  shore  to  shipwrecked  mariners^ 
Success  to  lovers,  glory  to  the  brave, 
Health  to  the  sick,  or  freedom  to  the  slave ; 
Soch  was  great  Caesar's  day !  the  wondrous  day, 
That  long  in  Fate's  dark  bosom  hatching  lay. 
Heaven  to  absolve,  and  satisfaction  bring. 
For  twenty  years  of  misery  and  sin ! 
What  shouts,  what  triumph,  what  unruly  joy, 
SwelPd  every  breast,  did  every  tongue  employ, 
With  rays  direct,  whilst  on  his  people  shone 
The  long  triumphant  from  the  martyr's  throne  I 
Wis  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  gpven  ? 
So  omch  the  joy  of  Earth  and  care  of  Heaven ! 
Uoder  the  pressure  of  unequal  fate, 
Of  so  erect  a  mind,  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  fbH  of  meekness,  and  so  void  of  pride. 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide  ! 
3fercy,  like  Heaven,  's  his  chief  prerogative. 
His  joy  to  save,  amd  glory  to  forgive.     ' 
AH  stonns  cmnpos'd,  and  tempests'  rage  asleep, 
fie,  halcyon  like,  sat  brooding  o'er  the  deep. 
He  aw  Uie  royal  bark  securely  ride,       i 
^0  dai^er  tbrf  tening  from  the  peaceful  tide  y 


And  he  who,  when  the  winds  and  seas  were  high» 

Oppos'd  his  skill,  ami  did  their  rage  defy. 

No  dimimition  to  his  honour  thought, 

T  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  calm  he  brought 

(Should  he  alone  be  so  the  people*s  slave. 

As  not  to  share  the  blessings  that  he  gave?) 

But  not  till,  full  of  providential  care. 

He  chose  a  pilot  in  his  place  to  steer: 

One  in  his  father's  councils  and  his  own 

Ix>ng  exercis'd,  and  grey  in  business  grown  ; 

Whose  confirm'd  judgment  and  sagacious  wit 

Knew  all  the  sands  on  which  rash  monarchs  split; 

Of  rising  winds  could,  ere  they  blew,  inform. 

And  from  which  quarter  to  expect  the  storm. 

Sucli  was,  or  such  he  seem'd,  whom  Cssar  chose. 

And  did  all  empire's  cares  in  him  repose; 

That,  after  all  his  toils  and  dangers  past. 

He  might  lie  down  and  taste  some  ease  at  last. 

Now  stands  the  statesman  of  the  helm  possest. 
On  him  alone  three  mighty  nations  rest; 
'  Byrsa  bis  name,  bred  at  the  wrangling  bar. 
And  skill'd  in  arms  of  that  litigious  war; 
-  But  more  to  Wit's  peacefiiller  arts  inclin'd. 
Learning's  Maecenas,  and  the  Muses'  friend; 
Him  every  Muse  in  every  age  had  sung. 
His  easy  flowing  wit  and  charming  tongue. 
Had  not  the  treacherous  voice  of  Power  inspired 
His  mounting  thoughts,  and  wild  Ambition  fir'di 
Disdaining  less  alliances  to  own. 
He  now  sets  up  for  kinsman  of  the  throne; 
And  Anna,  by  the  power  her  father  gain'd, 
BackM  with  great  Caesai^s  absolute  command. 
On  fklse  pretence  of  former  contracts  made. 
Is  forc'd  on  brave  '  Britannicus's  bed. 

Thus  rais'd,  his  insolence  his  wit  out-vy*d. 
And  meanest  avarice  maintain'd  his  pride: 
When  Caesar,  to  confirm  his  infant  state, 
Drown'd  in  oblivion  all  old  names  of  hate. 
By  threatening  many,  but  excepting  none 
That  paid  the  purchase  of  oblivion. 
Byrsa  his  master's  free-given  mercy  sold. 
And  royal  grace  retail'd  for  rebel  gold : 


■  Earl  of  Clarendon^ 
*  Duke  of  York. 
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That  new  state-maxim  he  inrented  first, 
(To  aged  Time's  last  revolution  curst) 
That  teaches  monarcbs  to  oblige  their  foes. 
And  their  best  friends  to  beggary  expose ; 
•*  For  these,"  he  said,  "would  still  beg  on  and  serve; 
^is  the  old  badge  ofloyalty  to  startea 
But  harden^  rebels  must  by  bribes  b«  won. 
And  paid  for  all  the  mighty  ills  they  've  done: 
When  wealth  and  honour  from  their  treasons  flow, 
How  can  they  choose  but  rery  loyal  grow  ?" 
This  false  ungrateful  maxim  Byrsa  taught. 
Vast  sums  of  wealth  from  thriving  rebels  brought; 
Titles  and  power  to  thieves  and  traitors  sold, 
SwelPd  his  stretched  cofiers  with  o'er-flowing  gold. 
Hence-  all  these  tears^— in  these  first  seeds  was  sown 
His  country's  following  ruin,  and  his  own. 

Of  that  accurst  and  sacrilegious  crew. 
Which  great  by  merit  of  rebellion  grew. 
Had  all  unactive  perish'd  and  unknown, 
The  &lse  '  AntoniuS  had  sufficed  alone. 
To  all  succeeding  ages  to  proclaim 
X)f  this  state  principle  Ibe  guilt  and  shame. 
Antonius  early  in  rebellious  race 
Swiftly  set  out,  nor  slackening  in  his  pace, 
The  same  ambition  that  bis  youthful  heat 
iTrgM  to  all  ills,  the  little  daring  brat 
With  unabated  ardour  does  engage 
The  loathsome  dregs  of  his  decrepit  age; 
Bold,  full  of  native  and  acquired  deceit, 
Of  sprightly  cunning  and  malicious  wit; 
Kestless,  projecting  still  some  new  design, 
Still  drawing  round  the  government  his  line. 
Bold  on  the  walls,  or  busy  in  the  mine : 
Lewd  as  the  stews,  but  to  the  blinded  eyes 
Of  the  dull  crowd  as  Puritan  precise ; 
Before  their  sight  be  draws  the  juggler^s.doud 
Of  public  interest,  and  the  people's  good. 
The  working  ferment  of  bis  active  mind. 
In  his  weak  body's  cask  with  pain  confin'd, 
Would  burst  the  rotten  vessel  where  'tis  pent. 
But  that  'tis  tapt  to  give  the  treason  vent. 

Such  were  the  men  that  from  the  statesman's 
Kot  pardon  only*  but  promotion  gain'd :      [hand, 
All  officers  of  dignity  or  power 
These  swarming  locusts  greedily  devour; 
Preferr'd  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
These  senseless  sinners  in  the  council  sate. 
In  their  unjust  deceitful  balance  laid. 
The  great  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  weigh'd. 

This  wise  ^  Lovisius  knew,  whose  mighty  mind 
Had  universal  empire  long  design'd ; 
And  when  he  all  things  found  were  bought  and  sold, 
Tboi^ht  nothing  there  impossible  to  gold : 
With  mighty  sums,  through  secret  channels  brought, 
On  the  corrupted  counsellors  he  wrought : 
Against  the  o^ig^tbouring  Belgians  they  declare 
A  hazardous  and  an  expensive  war. 
Their  fresh  afironts  and  matchless  insolence 
To  Caesar's  honour  made  a  fair  pretence ; 
Mere  outside  this,  but,  ruling  by  his  pay. 
Cunning  Lovisius  did  this  project  lay, 
By  mutual  damages  to  wesiken  those 
Who  only  could  his  vast  designs  oppose. 
But  CsDsar,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  their  bold  pretences  to  the  main. 
Sent  forth  his  royal  brother  from  his  side. 
To  lash  their  insolence,  and  curb  their  pride: 

»  Earl  of  Shaftcsbuty. 
4  French  king. 


Britaunicus,  by  whose  high  vlrtiie^  gtacM, 

The  present  age  contends  with  all  the  past; 

Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  form, 

Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform, 

In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight, 

Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  his  ddi^it: 

To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field, 

Did  equfll  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield. 

No  less  each  civil  virtue  him  conmiends, 

The  best  of  subjects,  brothers,  masters,  fronds; 

To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind. 

True  to  his  word,  and  constant  to  his  friend: 

What's  well  resolv'd  as  bravely  be  pursues, 

Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose* 

Honoiu'  was  bor^,  not  planted  in  his  heart. 

And  virtue  came  by  Nature,  not  by  art : 

Where  glory  calls,  and  Caesar  gives  command^ 

He  flies ;  his  pointed  thunder  in  his  hand. 

The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vain. 

The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain : 

Shatter'd  and  torn,  before  his  flags  they  fly 

Like  doves  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy. 

Ready  to  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high: 

He,  Neptune  like,  when,  from  his  watery  bed 

Above  the  waves  lifting  his  awful  head. 

He  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  givc«  the  rein. 

In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main ; 

And  now  returns  the  watery  empire  won, 

At  Csesar's  feet  to  lay  his  trident  down. 

But  who  the  shouts  and  triun^bs  can  relate 

Of  the  glad  isle  that  his  return  did  wait? 

Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  strand. 

Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  aa  the  sand, 

A  joy  too  great  to  be  by  words  expre&t. 

Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breasti 

So  joy  tbe  many,  but  the  wiser  few 

The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  vie^ 

The  grateful  senate  his  high  acts  confess 

In  a  vast  gifl,  but  than  his  merit  less. 

Britaunicus  is  all  the  voice  of  Fame, 

Britannicus!  she  knows  no  other  name; 

The  people's  darting,  and  the  court's  delight, 

Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 

Shall  he,  shal\  ever  he,  who  now  commands 

So  many  thousand  hearts,  and  tougues,  and  bands; 

Shall  ever  he,  by  some  strange  crime  of  Fate, 

Fall  under  the  ignoble  viUgar's  hate  ? 

Who  knows  ?  the  turns  of  Fortune  who  can  tell? 

Who  fix  her  globe,  or  stop  the  rolling  wheel  ? 

The  crowd's  a  sea,  whose  wants  run  high  or  low, 

According  as  the  winds,  their  leaders,  blow. 

All  calm  and  smooth,  till  from  some  comer  flies 

An  envious  blast,  that  makes  the  billows  rise: 

The  blast,  that  whence  it  comes,  ot  where  it 

goes. 
We  know  not;  but  where-e'er  it  lists  it  blows. 
Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry 
Hosanna  first,  and  after  crucify  ? 

Now  Byrsa  with  full  oib  illostrioai  sbode. 
With  beams  reflected  from  his  glorious  son  ; 
All  power  his  own,  but  what  was  g^ven  to  those 
That  counsellors  by  him  fhnn  rebels  rose; 
But,  rais'd  so  far,  each  now  disdains  a  fin^ 
Tbe  taste  of  power  does  but  inflame  tbe  tMrst 
With  envious  eyes  they  Byrsa's  glories  see. 
Nor  think  they  can  be  gr^t,  while  less  than  h^. 
Envy  their  cunning  sharpen'd,  and  th^Sr  wit*' 
Enough  before  for  treacherous  councils  fit: 
T*  accuse  him  openly  not  yet  they  dare. 
But  subtly  by  degrees  his  fiiiU  prepare  t 
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Tbey  knew  by  long-ezperienc'd  desert 

How  near  he  grew  rooted  to  Cassar^s  heart; 

To  move  him  hence,  required  no  common  skill. 

But  vhat  is  hard  to  a  resolved  will } 

They  found  his  public  actions  all  conspire, 

Wisely  apply'd,  to  fiirour  their  desire : 

But  one  they  want  their  venom  to  suggest. 

And  make  it  gently  slide  to  Csesar's  breast  a 

Wbo  fitter  than  s  ViUerius  for  this  part  ? 

And  him  to  gain  required  but  little  art. 

For  mischief  was  the  darling  of  his  heart. 

A  compoand  of  such  parts  as  never  yet 

Id  any  one  of  all  6od*s  creatures  met: 

Not  sick  men's  dreams  so  various  or  sq  wild. 

Or  of  such  disagreeing  shapes  compiled  j 

Yet,  through  all  changes  of  his  shifting  scene. 

Still  constant  to  buffoon  and  harlequin. 

As  if  he  'ad  made  a  prayer,  than  his  of  old 

More  foolish,  that  tum*d  all  he  touch'd  to  gold. 

Ood  granted  him  to  play  th'  eternal  fool. 

And  all  he  bandied  turn  to  ridicule. 

Thus  a  new  Midas  truly  he  appears. 

And  shows,  through  all  disguise,  his  asses  ears. 

Did  he  the  weightiest  busiikess  of  the  sUte 

At  council  or  in  senate-house  debate, 

King,  country,  all,  he  for  a  jest  would  quit. 

To  catch  some  little  flash  of  paltry  wit: 

How  full  of  gravity  soe*er  he  struts. 

The  ape  in  robes  will  scramble  for  his  nuts: 

l>id  be  all  laws  of  Heaven  or  Earth  defy. 

Blaspheme  his  god,  or  give  his  king  the  lie; 

Adultery,  murders,  or  ev»n  worse,  conunit, 

Still  twas  a  jest,  and  nothing  but  sheer  wit : 

At  last  this  edg*d-tool,  wit,  his  darling  sport. 

Wounded  himself,  and  banishM  him  the  court : 

Like  common  jugglers,  or  like  common  whores. 

An  his  tricks  shown,  he  was  kicked  out  of  doors. 

Kot  chang'd  in  humour  by  his  change  of  place. 

He  still  found  company  to  suit  his  grace ; 

Mountebanks,  quakers,  chymists,  trading  varlets, 

Kmps,  players,  dty  sherifis,  and  suburb  harlots; 

War  his  aversion,  once  he  heard  it  roar. 

But,  "  Damn  him  if  he  ever  hear  it  more !" 

And  there  you  may  believe  him,  though  he  swore. 

But  with  play-houses,  wars,  immortal  wars. 

He  wag*d,  and  ten  years  rage  produced  a  *  force. 

As  many  rolling  years  he  did  employ, 

And  hands  almost  as  manjr^  to  destroy 

Hero:^  rhyme,  as  Greece  to  ruin  Troy, 

**  Once  more,"  says  Fame,  "  for  battle  he  prepares. 

And  threatens  rhymers  with  a  second  farce : 

But,  if  as  long  lor  tht^  as  that  we  stay. 

He 'U  finish  Clevedon  sooner  than  his  play." 

This  precibns  tool  did  the  new  statesmen  use 
In  Cf«ar>s  breath  their  whispers  to  infuse : 
Suspicion's  bred  by  gravity,  beard,  and  gown ; 
^  who  suspects  the  madman  and  buffoon? 
^Qiag  Villerius  this  advantage  had, 
•^  tfl  hit  jests  sober  impressions  made : 
J^Wes,  he  knew  to  choose  the  softest  hour, 
When  Cssar  for  a  while  forgot  his  power, 
And,  coming  tir»d  from  empire's  grand  a^rs. 
In  the  fret  joys  of  wine  relax'd  his  cares. 
Twu  then  be  play'd  the  sly  successful  fool, 
4ad  serious  mischief  did  in  ridicule. 
Then  he  with  jealous  thoughts  his  prince  could  fill, 
And  gild  wit^  mirth  sod  glittering  wit  the  pilL 

*  Dtike  of  Boekingham, 

*  The  ReljCMit, 


REVIEW.  2^9 

With  a  grave  mien,  discourse,  and  decent  state. 
He  pleasantly  the  ape  could  imitate, 
And  soon  as  a  contempt  of  him  was  bred. 
It  made  the  way  for  hatred  to  succeed. 
— — -^—  Gravities  disguise 
The  greatest  jest  of  all,  «  he  'd  needs  be  wiscM-^ 
[Here  the  writer  left  off.] 


OVID,  BOOK  L     ELEGY  V. 

TwAs  noon,  when  1,  scorch'd  with  the  double  fire 

Of  the  hot  Sun  and  my  more  hot  desire, 

Stretch'd  on  my  downy  couch  at  ease  was  laid, 

BisT  with  expectance  of  the  lovely  maid. 

The  curtains  but  half  drawn,  a  light  let  in. 

Such  as  in  shades  of  thickest  groves  is  seen; 

Such  as  remains  when  the  Sun  flies  away. 

Or  when  night's  gone,  and  yet  it  is  not  day. 

This  light  to  modest  maids  must  be  allow'd. 

Where  Shame  may  hope  its  guilty  head  to  shrowd. 

And  now  my  love,  Corinna,  did  appear. 

Loose  on  her  neck  fell  her  divided  air;  [air., 

Loose  as  her  flowing  gown  that  wanton'd  in  the 

In  such  a  garb,  with  such  a  grace  and  mien. 

To  her  rich  bed  approach'd  th'  Assyrian  queen.. 

So  Lais  look'd,  when  all  the  youth  of  Greece 

With  adoration  did  her  charms  confess. 

Her  envious  gown  to  pull  away  1  try'd. 

But  she  resisted  still,  and  still  denyHl ; 

But  so  resisted,  that  she  seem'd  to  be 

Unwilling  to  obtain  the  victory. 

So  1  at  last  an  easy  conquest  had, 

M^ilst  my  fair  combatant  herself  betray'dr 

But,  when  she  naked  stood  before  my  eyes, 

Gods !  with  what  charms  did  she  my  soul  surprise ! 

What  snowy  arms  did  1  both  see  and  feel ! 

With  what  rich  globes  did  her  soft  bosom  swell ! 

Plump  as  ripe  clusters,  rose  each  glowing  breast. 

Courting  the  hand,  and  siieing  to  be  prest! 

In  every  limb  what  \'arious  charms  were  spread. 

Where  thousand  little  Loves  and  Graces  play'd! 

One  beauty  did  through  her  whole  body  shine. 

I  saw,  admir'd,  and  press*d  it  close  to  mine. 

The  rest,  who  knows  not }  Thus  entranc'd  we  lay. 

Till  in  each  other's  arms  we  dy'd  away ; 

O  give  me  such  a  noon  (ye  gods)  to  every  day. 


HORACE,  BOOK  IL    ODE  1V.« 

Blush  not,  my  friend,  to  own  the  love 
Which  thy  fair  captive's  eyes  do  move: 
Achilles,  once  the  fierce,  the  brave. 
Stooped  to  the  beauties  of  a  slave ; 
Tecmessa's  charms  could  overpower 
Ajax,  her  lord  and  conqueror; 
Great  Agamemnon,  when  success 
Did  all  his  arms  with  conquest  bless. 
When  Hector's  ftiU  had  ga[in'd  him  mors 
Than  tan  long  rolling  years  before. 
By  a  bright  captive  virgin's  eyes 
Ev'n  in  the  midst  of  triumpK  dies. 
You  know  not  to  what  mighty  line 
The  lovely  maid  may  make  you  join; 

■  See  another  imitaUoB  of  this  ode  in  li^ldeA's 
Poems. 
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See  but  the  charms  her  sorrow  wears ! 
No  comnaon  cause  could  draw  such  tears: 
Those  streams  sure  that  adorn  her  so 
For  loss 'of  royal  kindred  flow: 
Oh !  think  not  so  divine  a  thing 
Could  from  the  bed  of  commons  spring; 
Whose  faith  could  so  unmovM  remain, 
And  so  averse  to  sordid  gain, 
Was  never  bom  of  any  race 
That  might  the  noblest  love  disgrace. 
Her  blooming  face,  her  snowy  arms, 
Her  wdUshap'd  legs,  and  all  the  charms 
Of  her  body  and  her  face, 
I,  poor  I,  may  safely  praise. 
Suspect  not,  love,  the  youthfnl  rage 
Prom  Horace's  declining  age; 
But  think  removed,  by  forty  years. 
All  his  flames  and  all  thy  fears. 


HORACE,  BOOK  11.    ODE  VIIL 

5F  ever  any  iiyur*d  power, 
ly  which  the  fialsc  Barinc  swore. 
False,  fair  Barine,  on  thy  head 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed ; 
If  but  a  tooth  or  nail  of  thee 
Had  suffer»4  by  thy  peijury, 
1  should  beneve  thy  vows;  but  thou 
Since  peijur^d  dost  more  chai-ming  grow. 
Of  all  our  youth  the  public  care, 
Nor  half  so  fiUse  as  thou  art  fair. 
It  thrives  with  thee  to  be  forsworn 
By  thy  dead  mother's  sacred  uro, 
By  Heaven,  and  all  the  stars  that  shine 
Without,  and  every  god  within: 
Venus  hears  this,  and  all  the  while 
At  thy  empty  vows  does  smile, 
Her  nymphs  all  smile,  her  little  son 
Does  smile,  and  to  his  quiver  run; 
Does  smile,  and  fall  to  whet  his  darts. 
To  wound  for  thee  fresh  lovers'  hearts. 
See  all  the  youth  does  thee  obey. 
Thy  train  of  slaves  grows  every  day  j 
Nor  leave  thy  former  subjects  thee. 
Though  oft  they  threaten  to  be  free. 
Though  oft  with  vows  false  as  thine  arc, 
Their  forsworn  mistress  they  forswear. 
Thee  every  careful  mother  fears 
For  her  son's  blooming  tender  years; 
Thee  frugal  sires,  the6  the  young  bride 
In  Hymen's  fetters  newly  ty'd, 
Lest  thou  detain  by  stronger  charms 
Tb*  expected  husband  from  her  arms. 


HORACE   AND   LYDIA. 

BOOK  III.     ODB  IX. 
HORACE. 

Whilst  I  was  welccwpe  to  your  hearty 
In  which  no  happier  youth  had  part. 
And,  full  of  more  prevailing  charms. 
Threw  round  your  neck  his  dearer  arms^ 
I  flourished  richer  and  more  blest 
Than  the  great  monarch  of  the  east. 


ITDIA. 

Whilst  all  thy  soul  with  me  was  fUl'd. 
Nor  Lydia  did  to  Chloe  yield, 
Lydia,  the  celebrated  name, 
The  only  theme  of  verse  and  Fame, 
I  flourish'd  more  than  she  renown'd. 
Whose  godlike  son  our  Rome  did  found. 

HORACE. 

Me  Chloe  now,  whoih-'every  Muse 
And  every  Grace  adorns,  subdues; 
For  wh6m  I  *d  gladly  die,  to  save 
Her  dearer  beauties  fVom  the  grave. 

lydia. 

Me  lovely  Calais  does  fire 
With  mutual  flames  of  fierce  desire; 
For  whom  1  twice  would  die,  to  save 
His  youth  more  precious  from  the  grave^ 

HORACE. 

What  if  our  former  loves  return. 
And  our  first  fires  again  should  burn^ 
If  ChloCs  banish'd,  to  make  way 
For  the  forsaken  Lydia  ? 

'    LYDIA« 

Though  he  is  shining  as  a  star. 
Constant  and  kind  as  he  is  fair; 
Thou  light  as  cork,  rough  as  the  sea. 
Yet  I  would  live,  would  die  with  thee. 


THE      CYCLOPS. 

THEOCRITUS,    IDYLL.   XI. 

Inscribed  to  Dr.  Short. 

O  Short,  no  heri>,  no  salve  was  ever  found 
To  ease  a  lover's  heart,  or  heal  his  wound; 
No  med'cine  this  prevailing  ill  subdues. 
None,  but  the  charms  of  the  condoling  Muse:. 
Sweet  to  the  sense,  and  easy  to  the  mind. 
The  cure;  but  hard,  but  very  hard,  to  find. 
This  you  well  know,  and  surely  none  so  well. 
Who  both  in  Physic's  sacred  art  excel, 
And  in  Wit's  ori>  among  the  brightest  shine^ 
The  love  of  Phcebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine. 

Thus  sweetly  sad  of  old,  the  Cyclops  strova 
To  soften  his  uneasy  hours  of  love. 
Then,  when  hot  youth  urg'd  him  to  fierce  desir^ 
And  Galatea's  eyes  kindled  the  raging  fire. 
His  was  no  common  fiame,  nor  could  he  move 
In  the  old  arts  and  beaten  paths  of  love; 
Nor  flowers  nor  firuits  sent  to  oblige  the  &ir. 
Nor  more  to  please  curi»d  his  neglected  hair^ 
His  was  all  rage,  all  madness;  to  his  mind 
No  other  cares  thrir  wonted  entrance  find. 
Oft  from  the  field  his  flock  returned  alone, 
Unheeded,  unobserved:  he^on  some  stone, 
Or  craggy  clifi;  to  the  deaf  winds  and  sea. 
Accusing  Galatea's  cruelty, 
Till  night,  from  tiie  first  dawn  of  opening  day^ 
Consumes  with  inward  heat,  and  melts  away. 
Yet  then  a  cure,  the  only  cure,  he  found. 

And  thus  applyM  it  to  the  bleeding  wound;  

From  a  steep  rock,  hojgi  whehcehe  might  sorrey 
The  flood  (the  bed  where  bis  lov'd  aeft-Bynph  lay). 
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flif  drooping  bead  with  sonow  bent  be  bung, 

And  thus  his  griefs  calm'd  with  his  mournful  song. 

**  Fair  Gahitea,  why  is  all  my  pain 

Rewarded  thus?— 6oft  love  with  sharp  disdain? 

Fairer  than  foiling  snow  or  rising  light. 

Soft,  to  the  touch  as  charming  to  the  sight; 

Sprightly  as  unyok'd  heifers,  on  whose  head 

Ibe  tender  crescents  but  begin  to  spread; 

Yet,  cruel,  you  to  harshness  more  incline, 

Thaiii  unripe  grapes  pluck'd  from  the  savage  vine. 

Soon  as  my  heavy  eye-lids  sealed  with  sleep, 

Hither  you  come  out  from  the  foaming  deep; 

But,  when  sleep  leaves  me,  you  together  fly. 

And  vanish  swiftly  from  my  opening  eye. 

Swift  as  young  lambs  when  the  fierce  wolf  they  spy. 

I  well  remember  the  first  fatal  day 

That  made  my  heart  your  beauty's  easy  prey. 

Twas  when  the  flood  you,  with  my  mother,  left. 

Of  all  its  brightness,  sill  its  pride,  bereft. 

To  gather  flowers  from  the  steep  mountain'!  top; 

Of  the  high  ofllce  proud,  I  led  you  up  ; 

To  hyacinths  and  roses  did  you  bring. 

And  show'd  you  all  the  treasures  of  the  spring. 

But  from  that  hour  my  soul  has  known  no  rest, 

Soft  peace  is  banish'd  from  my  tortur'd  breast: 

I  rage,  I  bum.     Yet  still  r^ardless  you 

Not  the  least  sign  of  melting  pity  shew : 

No ;  by  the  gods  that  shall  revenge  my  pain ! 

No ;  you,  the  more  1  love,  the  more  disdain. 

Ah !  nymph,  by  every  grace  adom'd,  I  know 

Why  you  despise  and  fly  the  Cyclops  so; 

Because  a  shaggy  brow  frqm  side  to  side, 

Stretch'd  in  a  line,  does  my  large  forehead  hide ; 

And  under  that  one  only  eye  does  shine. 

And  my  flat  nose  to  my  big  lips  does  join. 

Sach  though  I  am,  yet  know,  a  thousand  sheep, 

The  pride  of  the  Sicilian  hills,  I  keep ; 

With  sweetest  milk  they  fill  my  flowing  pails. 

And  my  vast  stock  of  cheeses  never  foils ; 

In  summer's  heat,  or  winter's  sharpest  cold, 

Hy  loaded  shelves  groan  with  the  weight  they 

hold. 
With  such  soft  notes  I  the  shrill  pipe  inspire. 
That  every  listening  Cyclops  does  admire; 
While  with  it  often  1  all  night  proclaim 
Thy  powerful  charms,  and  my  successful  flame. 
For  thee  twelve  does,  all  big  with  fawn,  1  feed ; 
And  four  bear-cubs,  tame  to  thy  hand,  I  breed. 
Ah  I  come  .to  me,  fair  nymph !  and  you  shall 

find  J  • 

These  are  the  smallest  gifts  for  thee  design'd. 
Ah !  come,  and  leave  the  angry  waves  to  roar. 
And  break  themselves  against  the  sounding  shore. 
How  much  more  pleasant  would  thy  slumbers  be 
In  the  retir'd  and  peaceful  cave  with  me ! 
There  the  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join, 
And  creeping  iry  clasps  the  clustar'd  vine ; 
There  firesh,  cool  rills,  from  Etna's  purest  snow, 
I>isiolv'd  into  ambrosial  liquor,  flow. 
Who  the  wild  waves  and  blackish  sea  could  choose, 
And  theae  f  till  shades  and  these  sweet  streams  re- 
fuse? . 
Bat  if  you  fear  that  I,  o'er-grown  with  hair, 
Without  a  fire  defy  the  winter  air, 
Kaow  I  have  mighty  stores  of  wood,  and  know 
Perpetual  fires  on  my  bright  hearth  do  glow. 
My  soul,  my  life  itself  should  bum  for  thee. 
And  this  one  eye,  as  dear  as  life  to  me. 
Why  was  not  1  with  fins,  like  fishes,  made, 
lUt  1,  lik0  tlv»t  might  ^  tht  de^  h»T«  pli^y'd  ? 


Then  would  I  dive  beneath  the  yielding  tide. 
And  kiss  your  hand,  if  you  your  lips  deoy'cL 
To  thee  I  'd  lilies  and  red  poppies  bear. 
And  flowers  that  crown  each  season  of  the  year. 
But  I  'm  resulv'd  1  '11  learn  to  swim  and  dive 
Of  the  next  stranger  that  does  here  arrive. 
That  th'  UQdiscover'd  pleasure^  1  may  know 
Which  you  enjoy  in  the  deep  flood  below. 
Come  forth,  O  nymph !  and  coming  forth  foiget. 
Like  me  that  on  this  rock  unmindful  sit, 
(Of  all  things  else  unmindful  but  of  thee) 
Home  to  return  foiget,  and  live  with  me. 
With  me  the  sweet  and  pleasing  labour  choose. 
To  feed  the  flock,  and  milk  the  burthen'd  ewes. 
To  press  the  cheese,  and  the  sharp  runnet  to  infiise. 
My  mother  does  unkindly  use  her  son. 
By  her  neglect  the  Cyclops  is  undone ; 
For  me  she  never  labours  to  prevail. 
Nor  whispers  in  your  ear  my  amorous  tale : 
No ;  though  she  knows  1  languish  every  day. 
And  sees  my  body  waste,  and  strength  decay. 
But  I  more  ills  than  what  1  feel  will  feign. 
And  of  my  head  and  of  my  feet  complain; 
That,  in  her  br(?ast  if  any  pity  lie, 
She  may  be  sad,  and  grtev'd,  as  well  as  I. 

"  O  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  Where's  thy  reason  fled? 
If  your  young  lainbs  with  new-pluck'd  boughs  you 
fed,  [wise; 

And  watch'd  your  flock,  would  you  not  seem  mora 
Milk  what  is  next,  pursue  not  that  which  flies. 
Perhaps  you  mgy,  since  this  proves  so  unkind. 
Another  foirer  Galatea  find. 
Me  many  virgins  as  1  pass  invite 
To  waste  with  them  in  love's  soft  sports  the  night ; 
And,  ifl  but  incline  my  listening  ear. 
New  joys,  new  smiles,  in  all  their  looks  appear. 
Thus  we,  it  seems,  can  be  belov'd ;  and  we. 
It  seems,  are  somebody  as  wdl  as  she !" 

Thus  did  the  Cyclops  fon  his  raging  fire. 
And  sooth'd  with  gentle  verse  his  fierce  desire ; 
Thus  pass'd  his  hours  with  more  deli^  and  ease, 
Than  if  the  riches  of  the  world  were  his. 


TO   CJELIA. 

Flt  swift,  ye  hours;  ye  slurgish  minutes,  fly; 
Bring  back  my  love,  or  let  her  lover  die. 
Make  haste,  O  Sun,  and  to  my  eyes  once  more. 
My  Caplia  brighter  than  thyself  restore. 
In  spite  of  thee,  'ris  night  when  she's  away. 
Her  eyes  alone  can  the  glad  beams  display. 
That  make  my  sky  look  clear,  and  guide  my  day. 
O  when  will  she  lift  up  her  sacretl  light, 
And  chase  away  the  flying  shades  of  night ! 
With  her  how  fost  the  flowiua:  hours  run  on ! 
But  oh  \  how  long  they  stay  when  she  is  gone  ? 
So  slowly  time  when  clogg'd  with  grief  does  m«  ve; 
So  swift  when  borne  upon  the  wings  of  love  ! 
Hardly  three  days,  they  tell  me,  yet  arc  past; 
Yet  'tis  an  age  since  I  beheld  her  last. 
O,  my  auspicious  star,  make  haste  to  rise. 
To  charm  our  hearts,  and  bless  our  longing  eyes  I 
O,  bow  I  long  on  thy  dear  eyes  to  gaze. 
And  cheer  my  own  with  their  reflected  ra3n ! 
How  my  impatient,  thirsty  soul  does  long 
To  hear  the  charming  music  of  thy  tongue ! 
Where  pointed  wit  with  solid  judgment  grows, 
And  in  one  easy  stream  united  flows. 
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Whene'er  yoo  speak,  wHh  what  deli$^  we  hear, 
You  call  up  every  soul  to  every  car ! 

Nature 's  too  prodigal  to  womankind, 
Ev'd  where  she  does  neglect  t*  adorn  the  vind ; 
Beauty  alone  bears  such  resistless  sway, 
As  makes  mankind  with  joy  atid  pride  obey. 
But,   oh!     when  wit  and   sense  with    beauty's 

joirt'd. 
The  woman's  sweetness  with  the  manly  mind ; 
When  Nature  with  so  just  a  hand  does  mix 
The  most  engaging  charms  of  either  sex ; 
And  out  of  both  that  thus  in  one  combine 
Does  something  ibrm  not  human  but  divine. 
What's  her  command,  but  that  we  all  adore 
The  noblest  work  of  her  almighty  power  ! 
Nor  ought  our  zeal  thy  anger  to  create. 
Since  love's  thy  debt,  nor  is  our  choice,  but  fkla. 
Where  Nature  bids,  worship  1  >m  forc'd  to  pay. 
Nor  have  the  liberty  to  disobey ; 
And  whensoe'er  she  does  a  poet  make, 
She  gives  him  verse  but  ibr  thy  beauty's  sake. 
Had  I  a  pen  that  could  at  once  impart 
Soft  Ovid's  nature  and  high  Virgil's  art. 
Then  the  immortal  Sacharissa's  name 
Should  be  but  second  in  the  list  of  Faroe ; 
Bach  grove,  each  shade,  should  with  thy  praise  be 

fill'd. 
And  the  fam'd  Penshurst  to  our  Windsor  yield. 


SPOKEN  TO  THE  itXTEEN, 
m  TRinmr  ooixbgi  new  court. 
Thou  equal  partner  of  the  royal  bed. 
That  ^lak'st  a  crown  sit  soft  on  Charles's  head ; 
In  whom,  with  greatness  virtue  takes  her  seat. 
Meekness  with  power,  and  piety  with  state ; 
Whose  goodness  might  ev'n  fiictious  crowds  re- 
Win  the  seditious,  and  the  savage  tame ;      [claim. 
Tyrants  themselves  to  gentlest  mercy  bring. 
And  only  useless  is  on  such  a  king ! 
See,  mighty  princess,  se^  how  every  breast 
With  joy  and  wonder  is  at  once  poesest : 
Such  was  the  joy  which  the  first  mortals  knesr. 
When  gods  descended  to  the  people's  view, 
Such  devout  wonder  did  it  tto/afibrd. 
To  see  those  powers  they  had  unseen  ador'd. 
But  they  were  ieign'd;  nor,  if  they  had  been  true. 
Could  shed  more  blessings  on  the  Earth  than  you : 
Our  courts,  enlai-g'd,  their  former  bounds  disdain. 
To  make  reception  for  so  great  a  train : 
Here  may  your  sacred  breast  rejoice  to  see 
Your  own  age  strive  with  ancient  piety ; 
Soon  now,  since  blest  by  your  auspicious  eyes, 
To  foil  perfection  shall  our  fabric  rise. 
Less  powerfol  charms  than  yours  of  old  could  cail 
The  willing  stones  into  the  Theban  wall. 
And  ours,  which  now  its  rise  to  you  shall  owe. 
More  fam'd  than  that  by  your  great  name  shall 
grow. 


FLORIANA, 

A  PASTORAL, 

^FOX  TSI  DBATR  OF  HER  GRACE  MART  DirrCHBSt 

dF  BOiriHAMPTOIt,  1680. 

Damov. 
Tell  me,  my  Thyrsis,  tell  thy  Damon,  why 
I>oai  my  iof*4  twain  in  this  sad  posture  lie  ? 


What  mean  these  streamt  still  folKng  iTtNn  thine 

eyes. 
Fast  as  those  sighs  from  thy  swoln  bosom  rise  ? 
Has  the  fierce  wolf  broke  through   the  fenced 

•    ground  ? 
Have  thy  lambs  stray'd  >  or  has  Dorinda  frown*d  ? 

Thyrsii.    The  wolf?  Ah  !  let  him  come,  fat 
now  he  may : 
Have  thy  lambs  stra3r'd  ?  let  them  for  ever  stray  t 
Dorinda  firown'd  ?  No,  she  is  ever  mild ; 
Nay,  1  remember  but  just  now  she  smil'd : 
Alaa !  she  smil'd ;  for  to  the  lovely  maid 
None  had  the  fatal  tidings  yet  oonvejr'd. 
Tell  me  then,  shepherd,  tell  me,  canst  thou  find 
As  long  as  thou  art  true,  and  she  is  kind, 
A  grief  so  great,  as  may  prevail  above 
Ev'n  Damon's  friendship,  or  Dorinda's  love  } 

Dam.  S«re  there  b  none.   Thtr.  Bat,Damoii, 
there  maybe. 
What  if  the  charming  Floriana  die  ?  pnie? 

Dam.  Far  be  the  omen !  Thtr.  But  suppose  it 

Dam.  Then  should  I  grieve,  my  Thyrsis,  more 
than  you. 
She  is— Thtr.  Alas!  she  was,  but  is  no  HNire : 
Now,  Damon,  now,  let  thy  swoln  ejres  run  o'er : 
Here  to  this  turf  by  thy  sad  Thyrsis  grow. 
And,  when  my  streams  of  grief  too  shallow  floRsr, 
I^t-in  thy  tide  to  raise  the  torrent  high. 
Till  both  a  deluge  make,  and  in  it  die. 

Dam.  Then,  that  to  this  wish'd  height  the  flood 
might  swell, 
Friend,  1  will  tell  thee.— Thtr.  Friend,  I  the« 

willteU, 
How  young,  how  good,  how  beautifol  she  §tXL 
Oh  !  she  was  all  for  which  fond  mothers  pray, 
Blessing  their  babes  when  first  they  see  the  day. 
Beauty  and  she  were  one,  for  in  her  &ce 
Sat  sweetness  temper*d  with  majestic  grac6 ; 
Such  powerful  charms  as  might  the  proudest  av^ 
Yet  such  attractive  goodness  as  might  draw 
The  humblest,  and  to  both  give  equal  law. 
How  was  she  wondei'd  at  by  every  swain  ! 
the  pride,  the  light,  the  goddess  of  the  plain! 
On  all  she  shinM,  and  spreading  glories  cast 
Difibsivtt  of  herself  where-e'er  she  past. 
There  breath'd  an  air  sKreet  as  the  winds  that  blov 
From  the  blest  shores  where  firagrant  spices  grow: 
£v*n  me  sometimes  she  with  a  smile  woold  ^raoe, 
like  the  Son  shining  on  the  vilest  place. 
Nor  did  Dorinda  baf  me  the  deli^^t 
Of  feasting  on  her  eyes  my  longing  sight : 
But  to  a  being  so  sublime,  so  pure, 
Spar'd  my  devotion,  of  my  love  secure. 

Dam.  Her  beauty  such :  but  Nature  did  design. 
That  only  as  an  answerable  shrine 
To  the  divinity  that's  lodg*d  within.  [bright. 

Her  soul  shin>d  through,  and  made  her  form  so 
As  clouds  are  gilt  by  the  Sun's  piercing  light. 
In  her  smooth  fordiead  we  might  read  exprect 
The  even  calmness  of  her  gentle  breast : 
And  in  her  sparkling  eyes  as  clear  was  writ 
The  active  vigour  of  her  jrouthful  wit. 
Each  beauty  of  the  body  or  the  face 
Was  but  the  shadow  of  some  inward  grace. 
Oay,  sprightly,  cheerful,  free,  and  unooafi]i>d| 
As  innocence  could  make  it,  was  her  mind  ; 
Yet  prudent,  though  not  tedious  nor  severe. 
Like  those  a^,  being  dull,  would  grave  appear  ; 
Who  out  of  guilt  do  dieerfolness  despise, 
And^  hdng  fuUen,  hope  nm  thiuk  them  wia^ 
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flow  woaM  the  llatening  shepherds  round  her 

throng, 
To  catch  the  words  fell  from  her  chamung  tongue ! 
She  all  with  her  own  spirit  and  soul  inspired, 
Her  they  all  lov'd,  and  her  they  all  admir'd. 
Br*n  mighty  Pan,  whose  powerful  hand  sustains 
The  sovereign  crook  that  mildly  awes  the  plains. 
Of  all  his  cares  made  herthe  tenderest  part. 
And  great  Louisa  lodg'd  her  in  her  heart 

Thtr.  Who  would  not  now  a  solemn  mourning 
When  Pan  himself  and  fkir  Louisa  weep  ?      [keep, 
When  those  blest  eyes,  by  the  kind  gods  designed 
To  cherish  Nature,  and  delight  mankind,' 
All  drownM  in  tears,  melt  into  gentler  showers 
Than  April-drops  upon  the  springing  flowers  ? 
Such  tears  as  Venus  for  Adonis  shed. 
When  at  her  feet  the  lovely  youth  lay  dead  ? 
About  her,  all  her  little  weeping  Loves 
Ungirt  her  cestos,  and  nnyok'd  her  doves. 

Dam.  Come,  pious  n3rmphs,  with  fidr  Louisa 
And  visit  gentle  Floriana's  tomb ;  [come, 

And,  as  ye  walk  the  melancholy  round. 
Where  no  nnhallow'd  feet  prophane  the  ground. 
With  your  chaste  hands  fresh  flowers  and  odours 
About  her  last  obscure  and  silent  hed ;  [shed 

Still  praying,  as  ye  gently  move  your  feet, 
**  Soft  be  her  pillow,  and  her  slumber  sweet !" 

Thtr.  See  iHiere  they  come,  a  moumfU  lovely 
As  ever  wept  on  fair  Arcadia's  plain :  [train 

Louisa,  mournful  far  above  the  rest, 
In  all  the  charms  of  beauteous  sorrow  drest ; 
Just  are  her  tears,  when  she  reflects  how  toon 
A  beauty,  second  only  to  her  own, 
Pkmrish'd,  look'd  gay,  was  withered,  and  is  gone ! 

Dam.  O,  she  is  gone!  gone  like  a  new-bom 
flower. 
That  deck'd  some  virgin  queen^s  delicious  bower; 
Tom  from  the  stalk  by  some  tmtimely  blast. 
And  *mongst  the  vilest  weeds  and  rubbish  cast: 
Yet  flowers  return,  and  coming  springs  disclose 
The  lily  whiter,  and  more  fresh  the  rose; 
But  no  kind  season  back  her  charms  can  brii^. 
And  Floriana  has  no  second  spring. 

TuYR.  O,  she  is  set !  set  like  the  falling  Sun^ 
Darkness  is  round  us,  and  glad  day  is  gone ! 
Alas !  thrSun  that's  set,  again  will  rise. 
And  gild  with  richer  beams  the  moraing-skies ; 
But  Beauty,  though  as  bright  as  they  it  shines. 
When  its  short  glory  to  the  west  declines, 
O,  there's  no  hope  of  the  retoraing  light ; 
Bat  all  is  long  oblivion^  and  eternal  night ! 


TO  THE  VNKNOWir  AUTHOR  OF 

ABSALOM  AND  ACBITOPHELK 

1 TBOCGHT,  fbrgive  my  sin,  the  boasted  flro 

Of  poets*  souls  did  long  ago  expire  ; 

Of  folly  or  of  madness  did  accuse 

The  wretch  that  thought  himself  possest  with  Muse; 

Laiigh>d  at  the  god  within,  that  did  inspire 

With  more  than  human  thoughts  the  tuneful  choir; 

But  sure  *tis  noore  thau  fkncy,  or  the  dream 

Of  rhymeni  slumbering  by  tbe  Musea^  stream. 

Some  livelier  spark  of  Heaven,  and  more  refiA'd 

Tixm  earthy  dross,  fills  the  great  poefs  mind : 


{,  Dryden  puhtisbed  it  without  hit 


Witness  these  mighty  and  immortal  lines. 
Through  each  of  which  th'  informing  genius  shines: 
Scarce  a  diviner  flame  inspired  the  king, 
Of  whom  thy  Muse  does  so  sublimely  sing : 
Not  David's  self  could  in  a  nobler  verse 
His  gloriously-ofiending  son  rehearse ; 
Though  in  his  breast  the  prophet's  fiiry  met. 
The  fetber's  fondness,  and  the  poet's  wit.  ^ 
Here  all  consent  in  wonder  and  in  praise. 
And  to  the  unknown  poet  altars  raise : 
Which  tbon  must  needs  accept  with  equal  jo j 
At)  when  ^neas  heard  the  wars  of  Troy, 
Wrapt  up  hiifiself  in  darkness,  and  unseen 
ExtoU'd  with  wonder  by  the  Tyrian  queen. 
Sure  thou  already  art  secqre  of  flEune, 
Nor  want'st  new  glories  to  exalt  thy  name : 
What  father  else  would  have  refus'd  to  owft 
So  great  a  son  as  godlike  Absalom  i 


EPITHALAMIUM 

UPON  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
CAPTAIN  WILUAM  B£DLOE» 

llle  ego  qoi  quondam  gracili  modnl^tus  aven% 
Arma  virumque  cano* 

t 
I,  he,  who  sung  of  humble  Oates  before. 
Now  sing  a  captain  and  a  man  of  war. 

GoDDBSt  of  rhyme,  that  didst  insplce 

TTie  Captain  with  poetic  Are, 

Adding  fresh  laurels  to  that  brow 

Where  those  of  victory  did  grow. 

And  statelier  ornaments  may  flourish  now  I. 

If  thou  art  well  recovered  since 

•*  The  Excommunicated  Prince*;^ 

For  that  important  tragedy 

Would  have  kill'd  any  Muse  but  thee  ^ 

Hither  with  speed,  Oh !  hither  move  ; 

Pull  buskins  ofi",  and,  since  to  love 

The  ground  is  holy  that  you  tread  in, 

Dance  bare-foot  at  the  Captain's  weddinc; 

See  where  he  comes,  and  by  his  side 
His  charming  fair  .angelic  bride : 
Such,  or  less  lovely,  was  the  dame 
So  muoh  renown'd,  Pulvia  by  name^ 
With  whom  of  old  TuUy  did  join 
Then  when  his  art  did  undermine 
The  horrid  popish  plot  of  Catiline. 
Oh  fisirest  njrmph  of  all  Great  Britain  t 
(Though  thee  my  eyes  I  never  set  on) 
Blush  not  on  thy  great  lord  to  smile, 
The  second  saviour  of  our  isle ; 
What  nobler  Captain  couM  have  led    . 
Thee  to  thy  long'd-for  marriage -bed  x 
For  know  that  thy  all-daring  Will  it 
As  stout  a  hero  as  Achilles ; 
And  as  great  things  for  thee  has  dona^ 
As  Palmerin  orth'  knight  of  th'  Sun, 
And  is  himself  a  whole  romance  alone. 
Let  conscious  Flanders  speak,  and  bo 
The  witness  of  his  chivalry. 
Yet  that's  not  all,  his  very  word 
Has  slain  as  many  as  his  sword  t 
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Though  common  bullies  with  their  oatht 

Hurt  little  till  t^ey  come  to  blows, 

Yet  ail  his  mouth-granadoes  kill. 

And  save  the  pains  of  drawing  steel. 

This  hero  thy  resistless  charms 

Have  won  to  fly  into  thy  arms  ; 

For  think  not  any  mean  design. 

Or  the  inglorious  itch  of  coin, 

Could  ever  have  his  breast  control'd. 

Or  make  him  be  a  slave  to  gold; 

His  love 's  as  freely  given  to  thee 

As  to  the  king  his  loyalty. 

Then,  oh,  receive  thy  mighty  prize 

With  open  arms  and  wishing  eyes, 

Kiss  that  dear  ftsce,  where  may  be  seen 

His  worth  and  parts  that  skulk  within  ; 

That  face,  that  justly  styl*d  may  be 

As  true  a  discoverer  as  be. 

Think  not  be  ever  fiilse  will  prove. 

His  well-known  truth  secures  his  love  ; 

Do  you  a  while  divert  his  cares 

From  his  important  graiid  afi^irs : 

Let  him  have  respite  now  a  while, 

From  kindling  the  mad  rabble's  zeal : 

Zeal,  that  is  hot  as  Are,  yet  dark  and  blind. 

Shows  plainly  where  its  birthrplace  we  may  find. 

In  Hell,  where  though  dire  flames  for  ever  glow. 

Yet  'tis  the  place  of  utter  darkness  too. 

But  to  his  bed  be  sure  be  true 

As  he  to  all  the  world  and  you. 

He  all  your  plpts  will  else  betray, 

All  ye  She-Machiavds  can  lay. 

He  all  designs,  you  know,  has  found. 

Though  hatch'd  in  Hell  or  under  ground ; 

Oft  to  the  world  such  scscrets  shew 

As  scarce  the  plotters  themsdves  knew ; 

Yet,  if  by  chance  you  hap  to  sin. 

And  Love,  while  Honour's  napping,should  creep  in. 

Yet  be  discreet,  and  do  not  boast 

O'  th'  treason  by  the  conmion  post 

So  shalt  thou  still  make  him  love  on ; 

All  virtueVs  in  discretion. 

So  thou  with  him  shalt  shine,  and  be 

As  great  a  patriot  as  he ; 

And  when,  as  now  in  Christmas,  aO 

For  a  new  pack  of  cards  do  call. 

Another  popish  pack  comes  out 

To  please  the  cits,  and  chahn  the  rout : 

Thou,  mighty  queen,  shalt  a  whole  suit  command, 

A  crown  tfpon  thy  head,  and  sceptre  in  thy  band  ! 


OH  T9B  MARRIAGE  Ot 

GEORGE  PJiiNCE  OF  DENMARK, 

AND  THE 

LADY   ANNE. 

TwAS  Love  conducted  through  tbe  British  main. 
On  a  more  high  design  the  royal  t)ane. 
Than  when  of  old  with  an  invading  hand 
His  fierce  fprefothcrs  came  to  spoil  the  land ; 
And  Love  ha«  gain'd  him  by  a  nobler  way, 
A  braver  conquest  and  a  richer  prey. 

For  battles  won,  and  countries  sav'd  renown'd, 
Shaded  with  laurels,  and  with  honours  crownVl, 
From  fields  with  slaughter  strew'd,  tbe  hero  came. 
His  arms  neglactedt  to  pursue  bis  flame. 


Like  Mars  returning  firom  tbe  noble  chase 
Of  flying  nations  through  the  plains  of  Thraee, 
When,  deqk'd  with  trophies  and  adom'd  with  spoib^ 
He  meets  the  goddess  that  rewards  his  toi)^  I 
But,  oh !  what  transports  did  his  heart  invade 
When  first  he  saw  the  lovely,  loyal  maid ! 
Fame,  that  So  high  did  her  perfections  raise, 
Secm'd  now  detractioo,  and  no  longer  praise ! 
AH  that  could  noblest  minds  to  love  engage^ 
Or  into  softness  melt  the  soldier's  rage. 
All  that  could  spread  abroad  resistless  fire. 
And  eager  wishes  raise,  and  fierce  desire. 
All  that  was  charming,  all  that  was  above 
Ev'n  poets  fttncies,  though  refin'd  by  love. 
All  native  beauty,  drest  by  every  grace 
Of  sweetest,  youth,  sat  shining  in  her  face ! 
tVhere,  where  is  now  tbe  generous  fury  gone, 
That  through  thick  troops  urf^d  the  wing'd  wai^ 

rior  on  ? 
Where  now  the  spirit  that  aw'd  the  listed  field ; 
Created  to  command,  untaught  to  yield  ? 
It  yields,  it  yields,  to  Anna's  gentle  sway. 
And  thinks  it  above  triumphs  to  obey. 
See  at  thy  feet,  illustrious  princess,  throws 
All  the  rich  spoils  the  mighty  hero  woa ! 
His  fame,  his  laurels,  are  thy  beauties  dne^ 
And  all  his  conquests  are  outdone  by  you : 
Ah !  lovely  nymph,  accept  tbe  noble  priase, 
A  tribute  fit  for  those  victorious  eyes ! 
Ah !  generous  maid,  pass  not  relentless  by^ 
Nor  let  war's  chief  by  cruel  beauty  die ! 
Though  unexperienced  youth  fond  temples  morc^ 
And  blushes  rise  but  at  the  name  of  love  ; 
Though  over  all  thy  thoughts  and  every  sense 
The  guard  is  plaCd  of  virgin  innocence ; 
Yet  from  thy  father's  generous  blood  we  know 
Respect  for  valour  in  thy  breast  does  glow ; 
Tis  but  agreeing  to  thy  royal  birth. 
To  smile  on  virtne  and  heroic  worth; 
Love,  in  such  noble  seeds  of  honour  sown. 
The  chastest  virgin  need  not  blush  to  own. 
Whom  would  thy  royal  &ther  sooner  find. 
In  thy  lov^  arms  to  his^higfa  linei^  joined. 
Than  him,  whom  such  eipdied  virtoes  crown. 
That  he  migh^  think  them  copy'd  from  his  own  I 
Who  to  the  field  equal  desires  did  bring. 
Love  to  his  brother,  service  to  his  king. 
Who  Denmark's  crown,  and  the  anointed  head. 
Rescued  at  once,  and  back  in  triumph  led. 
Forcing  his  passage  through  the  slaughter'd  Swede, 
Such  virtue  htm  to  thy  great  sire  comasends. 
The  best  of  princes,  subjects,  brothers,  friends ! 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  court's  delight, 
Lovely  in  peace,  as  dreadful  in  the  fight ! 
What  can  such  charms  resist  ?    The  royal  mai<^ 
Ix>th  to  deny,  is  yet  to  grant  afraid ; 
But  Love,  still  g^wing  as  her  fears  decay. 
Consents  at  last,  and  gives  her  heart  away. 

Now  with  loud  triumphsare  thenuptialscroim^ 
And  with  glad  shouts  the  streets  and  palace  sound ! 
Illustrious  pair !  see  what  a  general  joy 
Does  the  whole  land's  united  voice  employ ! 
From  you  they  omens  take  of  happier  years. 
Recall  lost  hopes,  and  banish  all  their  tmn : 
Let  boding  planets  threaten  firom  above. 
And  sullen  Saturn  join  with  angry  Jove  t 
Your  more  auspicious  fiames,  that  here  unites 
Vanquish  the  malice  of  their  mingled  li^ ! 
Heaven  of  its  bounties  now  shall  lavish  grow» 
And  in  fiiU  tides  unenvy'd  blessings  flow  i     < 
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The  shaken  tbibne  tnore  surely  ftx'd  shall  stand. 
And  cursM  Rebellion  fly  the  happy  land  ! 
A^  your  blest  anion  civil  discords  cease. 
Confusion  turns  to  order,  rage  to  peace ! 
So.  when  at  first  in  Chaos  and  old  Night 
Hot  things  with  cold,  and  moist  with  dry  did  fight, 
Love  did  the  warring  seeds  to  union  brin?. 
And  over  all  things* stretched  his  peaceful  wing> 
The  jarring  elements  no  longer  strove. 
And  a  world  started  forth,  the  beauteous  work  of 
Love! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP 

KING   CHARLES   THE  SECOND, 

AND  THE  INAUGURATION  OV 

KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Tf  the  indulgent  Muse  (the  only  cure 
For  all  the  ills  afflicted  minds  endure. 
That  sweetens  sorrow,  and  makes  sadness  please. 
And  heals  the  heart  by  telling  its  disease) 
Voocbsafe  her  aid,  we  also  will  presume 
With  humble  verse  t*  approach  the  sacred  tomb ; 
There  flowing  streams  of  pious  tears  will  shed, 
.  Sweet  incense  bum,  fresh  flowers  and  odours  spread, 
Our  last  sad  offierings  to  the  royal  dead ! 

Dead  is  the  king,  who  all  our  lives  did  bless  ! 
Our  strength  in  war|  and  our  delight  in  peace  1 
Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given  ! 
So  much  the  joy  of  Earth,  and  care  of  Heaven } 
Under  the  pressure  of  unequal  fate. 
Of  so  erect  a  mind  and  soul  so  great ! 
So  full  of  meekness  and  so  void  of  pride. 
When  borne  aloft  by  Fortune's  highest  tide ! 
His  kindly  beams  on  the  ungrateful  soil 
Of  this  rebellious^  stubborn,  murmuring  isle 
Hatch'd  plenty  j  ease  and  riches  did  bestow, 
And  made  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flow ! 
Less  blest  was  Rome  when  mild  Augustus  sway'd, 
And  the  gimd  world  for  love,  not  fear,  obeyed 
Mercy,,  like  Heaven's,  his  chief  prerogative  ! 
His  joy  to  save,  and  glory  to  foi*give  ! 
Who  lives,  but  felt  his  influence,  and  did  share 
His  boundless  goodness  and  paternal  care  ? 
And,  whilst  with  all  th'  endearing  arts  he  strove 
On  every  sul:jeei's  heart  to  seal  his  love. 
What  breast  so  hard,  what  heart  of  human  make, 
But,  softening,  did  the  kind  impression  take  ? 
B^ov'd  and  loving !  with  such  virtues  grac'd. 
As  might  on  common  heads  a  crown  have  plac*d  ! 
How  skill'd  In  all  the  mysteries  of  state  I 
How  fitting  to  sustain.an  empire's  weight ! 
How  quick  to  know !  how  ready  to  advise ! 
How  timdy  to  prevent !  how  more  than  senates 

wise! 
His  words  how  charming,  aflable,  and  sweet ! 
How  just  his  censure  !  and  how  sharp  his  wit ! 
How  did  his  charming  (Conversation  please 
The  blest  attenders  on  his  hours  of  ease ; 
When  graciously  he  deign'd  to  condescend, 
PWas'd^to  exalt  a  subject  to  a  friend ! 
To^  the  most  low  how  easy  of  access ! 
Willing  to  hear,  and  longing  to  redress  ? 
HisiDercy  knew  no  bounds  of  time  or  place, 
His  reign  was  one  continued  act  of  grace  ! 


Good  Titus  could,  but  Charles  oonid  never  say. 
Of  all  his  royal  life,  "  he  lost  a  day.'* 
Excellent  prince !  O  once  our  joy  and  care. 
Now  our  eternal  grief  and  deep  despair !  '    , 
O  father  !  or  if  aught  than  fiither's  more, 
How  shall  thy  children  their  sad  loss  deplore  ? 
How  grieve  enough,  when  anxious  thoughts  recall 
The  moumfiil  story  of  their  sovereign's  foil  ? 
Oh  !  who  that  scene  of  sorrow  can  display ; 
When,  waiting  death,  the  feariess  monarch  lay ! 
Though  great  the  pain  and  anguish  that  he  bore. 
His  friends'  and  subjects'  g^ef  afflict  him  more  ! 
Yet  even  that,  and  coming  £iite,  he  bears ; 
But  sinks  and  faints  to  see  a  brother's  tears ! 
The  mighty  grief^  that  swcli'd  his  royal  breast. 
Scarce  reach'd  by  thought,  cant  be  by  words 

exprest! 
Grief  for  himself!  for  grief  for  Charles  is  vain. 
Who  now  begins  a  new  triumphant  reign, 
Welcom'd  by  all  kind  spirits  and  saints  above, 
Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  their  own  likeneai 

love ! 
What  godlike  virtues  must  that  prince  adorn. 
Who  can  so  please,  while  such  a  prince  we  mourn ! 
Who  else,  but  that  great  he,  who  now  conunands 
Th'  united  nation's  voice,  and  hearts,  and  hands. 
Could  so  the  love  of  a  whole  people  gain. 
After  so  excellent  a  monarch's  reign  ! 
Mean  virtues  after  tyrants  may  succeed 
And  please ;  but  after  Charles  a  James  we  need  V 
This,  this  is  he,  by  whose  high  actions  grac'd 
The  present  age  contends  with  all  the  past : 
Him  Heaven  a  pattern  did  for  heroes  fbrm. 
Slow  to  advise,  but  eager  to  perform : 
In  council  calm,  fierce  as  a  storm  in  fight : 
Danger  his  sport,  and  labour  his  delight. 
To  him  the  fleet  and  camp,  the  sea  and  field. 
Do  equal  harvests  of  bright  glory  yield  ! 
Who  can  foi^^t,  of  rojral  blood  how  free. 
He  did  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea  ? 
The  Belgian  fleet  endeavour'd,  but  in  vaiQ, 
The  tempest  of  his  fury  to  sustain ; 
Shatter'd  and  torn  before  his  flag  they  fly 
Like  doves,  that  the  exalted  eagle  spy 
Ready  t6  stoop  and  seize  them  from  on  high. 
He,  Neptun^like  (when  from  his  watery  bed 
Serene  and  calm  he  lifts  his  awful  head, 
And  smiles,  and  to  his  chariot  gives  the  rein), 
In  triumph  rides  o'er  the  asserted  main ! 
Rejoicing  crowds  attend  him  on  the  stmnd. 
Loud  as  the  sea,  and  numerous  as  the  sand  ; 
So  joy  the  many :  but  the  wiser  few 
The  godlike  prince  with  silent  wonder  view : 
A  joy,  too  great  to  be  by  voice  exprest, 
Shines  in  each  eye,  and  beats  in  every  breast : 
They  saw  him  destin'd  for  some  greater  day, 
And  in  his  looks  the  omens  read  of  his  imperial 
Nor  do  his  civil  virtues  less  appear,  [sway ! 

To  perfect  the  illustrious  character ; 
To  merit  just,  to  needy  virtue  kind, 
True  to  his  word,  and  fiuthfhl  to  his  friend ! 
What's  well  resolv'd,  as  firmly  he  pursues ; 
Fix'd  in  his  choice,  as  careful  how  to  choose ! 
Honour  was  bom,  not  planted  In  his  heart; 
And  virtue  came  by  nature,  not  by  art 
Albion !  forget  thy  sorrows,  and  ^ore 
That  prince,  who  all  the  blessings  does  restore, 
That  >Charies,  the  saint,  made  thee  enjoy  before ! 
'TIS  done ;  with  turrets  crowned,  I  see  her  rise„ 
And  tears  are  wlp'd  for  ever  from  her  eyes ! 
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PnOlOG UE 

TO  N.  LEE'S 


LUCIUS   JUNIUS   BRUTUS. 

Long  has  the  tribe  of  poeU  on  the  stage 
G  oBn*d  under  persecuting  critics*  rage, 
But  with  the  sound  of  railing  and  of  rhyme. 
Like  bees  united  by  the  tinkling  chime, 
The  little  stin.ing  insects  swarm  the  more, 
Their  buzzing  greater  than  it  was  before.  ^ 

But,  oh  !  ye  leading  voters  of  the  Pit, 
That  infect  others  with  your  too  much  wit, 
TV  at  welUafTected  members  do  seduce, 
And  with  your  malice  poison  half  the  house; 
Know,  your  ill-manag'd  arbitrary  sway 
Sha^l  be  no  more  endured,  but  ends  this  day. 
RuWrs  of  ablf^r  conduct  we  will  choose. 
And  more  indulgent  to  a  trembling  Muse ; 
Women,  for  ends  of  government  more  6t, 
Women  shall  rule  the  Boxes  and  the  Pit, 
Gire  laws  to  Love,  and  influence  to  Wit. 
Find  me  one  man  of  sense  in  all  your  roll, 
Whom  some  one  woman  has  not  made  a  foot 
Et\i  business,  that  intolerable  load 
Under  which  man  does  groan,  and  yet  is  proud. 
Much  better  they  could  manage  would  they  please  ; 
Tib  not  their  want  of  wit,  but  love  of  ease. 
For,  spite  of  art,  more  wit  in  them  appears. 
Though  we  boast  ours,  and  they  dissemble  theirs ; 
Wit  once  was  ours,  and  shot  up  for  a  while. 
Set  shallow  in  a  hot  and  barren  soil ; 
Bnt  when  transplanted  to  a  richer  ground, 
Has  in  their  Eden  its  perfection  found. 
And  tig  but  just  they  should  our  wit  invade, 
Whilst  we  set  up  their  painting  patchii^  trade ; 
As  for  our  courage,  to  our  shame  His  known, 
As  they  can  raise  it,  they  can  pull  it  down. 
At  their  own  weapons  they  our  bullies  awe. 
Faith  !  let  them' make  an  anti-sal  ic  law ; 
Prescribe  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  plays. 
And  wear  the  breeches,  as  they  wear  the  bays. 


TO  THB  PEOPLB  OP  BKGLAIID. 

A  DETESTATION  OF  CIVIL  WAR. 
From  HOMACB,  Epod.  vii. 

Oh  !  whither  do  ye  rush,  and  thus  prepare 

To  rouze  again  the  sleeping  war  ? 
Has  then  so  little  English  lilood  been  spilt 

On  sra  and  land  with  equal  guilt  ? 
K<»t  that  again  we  might  our  arms  advance. 

To  check  the  insolent  pride  of  France ; 
Kot  that  once  more  we  might  in  fetters  bring 

An  humble  captive  Gallic  king  ? 
But,  to  the  wish  of  the  insulting  Gaul, 

That  we  by  our  own  hands  should  fall. 
Nor  wolves  nor  lions  bear  so  fierce  a  mind ; 

They  hurt  not  their  own  savage  kind  : 
Ii  it  blind  rage,  or  zeal,  more  blind  and  strong, 

Or  guilt,  yet  stronger,  drives  you  on  ? 
Answer :  but  none  can  answer ;  mute  and  pale 

They  stand ;  guilt  does  o*er  words  prevail :  ^ 
«Tis  so :  Heaven's  justice  threatens  ns  from  high ; 

And  a  king^s  d^ath  from  Earth  does  cry ; 
E'er  nnce  the  martyr's  innocent  blood  was  shed. 
Upon  our  fathers,  and  on  ours^  and  on  out  chil- 
drens'  head 


TO  MR.  CREECn, 


on  HIS  TRAHSLATION  OF  LUCRETTCTf . 

What  to  begin  would  have  been  madness  thought. 
Exceeds  our  praise  when  to  perfection  brought : 
Who  could  believe  Lucretius*  lofty  song 
Could  have  been  reached  by  any  modem  tongue  ? 
Of  all  the  suitors  to  immortal  Fame, 
That  by  translations  strove  to  raise  a  name» 
This  was  the  test,  this  the  Uljrsses*  bow. 
Too  tough  by  any  to  be  bent  but  you. 
Cams  himself  of  the  hard  task  complains. 
To  fetter  Grecian  thoughts  in  Roman  chains; 
Much  harder  thine,  in  an  unlearned  tongue 
To  hold  in  bonds,  so  easy  yet  so  strong. 
The  Greek  philosophy  sind  Latin  song. 
If  then  be  boasts  that  round  bis  sacred  head 
Fresh  garlands  grow,  and  branching  laurels  spread^ 
Such  as  not  all  the  mighty  Nine  before 
E'er  gave,  or  any  of  their  darlings  wore ; 
What  laurels  should  be  thine,  what  crowns  thy  due. 
What  gariands,  mighty  poet,  should  be  grac'd  by 
you !  [flow. 

Though  deep,  though  wondrous  deep,  his  sense  doea 
Thy  shining  style  doe^  all  its  riches  show ; 
So  clear  the  stream,  that  through  it  we  descry 
All  the  bright  gems  that  at  the  bottom  lie ; 
Here  you  the  troublers  of  our  peace  remove. 
Ignoble  Fear,  and  more  ignoble  Love : 
Here  we  are  taught  how  first  our  race  began. 
And  by  what  steps  our  Withers  climb'd  to  man  ; 
To  man  as  now  he  is— with  knowledge  fill'd. 
In  arts  of  peace  and  war,  in  nu&nners  skill'd, 
Fiqual  before  to  fdlow-graziers  of  the  field ! 
Nature's  first  state,  which, well  transposed  and  ownM 
(For  owners  in  all  ages  have  been  found). 
Has  made  a  modem  wit*  so  much  renown'd. 
When  thee  we  read,  we  find  to  be  no  more 
Than  what  was  sung  a  thousand  years  before. 

Thou  only  for  this  noble  task  wert  fit. 
To  shame  thy  age  to  a  just  sense  of  wit. 
By  showing  how  the  learned  Romans  writ. 
To  teach  fat  heavy  clowns  to  know  their  trade. 
And  not  turn  wits,  who  were  for  porters  made ; 
But  quit  false  claims  to  the  poetic  rage. 
For  squibs  and  crackers,  and  a  Smithfield  stage 
Had  Providence  e'er  meant  that,  in  dcspight 
Of  Art  and  Nature,  such  dull  clods  should  write. 
Bavins  and  Mspviusjiad  been  sav'd  by  Fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate. 
As  it  so  many  asres  has  for  thee 
Preserv'd  the  mighty  work  that  now  we  sec. 


VIRGILS  FIFTH  ECLOGUE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Mopsus  and  Menalcas,  two  very  expert  shepherds 
at  a  song,  begin  one  by  consent  to  the  memory 
of  Daphnis,  who  is  supposed  by  the  best  cntics 
to  represent  Julius  Csraar.  Mopsus  laments  his 
death ;  Menalcas  proclaims  his  divinity.  The 
whole  Eclogue  consisting  of  Im  Elegy,  and  aa 
Apothoosis. 

'Hobbea. 
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MBVALCAI. 

Mopsus,  since  cbance  docs'  ns  together  bring. 
And  you  so  well  can  pipe»  and  I  can  sing. 
Why  sit  we  not  beneath  this  secret  shade, 
By  efans'  and  hazels*  mingling  branches  made  ? 

MOPSUS. 

Tonrs^  commands  respect ;  and  I  obey, 
lybether  you  in  this  lonely  copse  will  stay, 
Wbere  western  winds  the  bending  branches  shake. 
And  in  their  play  the  shades  uncertain  make : 
Or  whether  to  that  silent  cave  you  sro. 
The  better  choice !  see  how  the  wild  vines  grow 
loxnriant  roand,  and  see  how  wide  they  spread, 
And  in  the  cave  their  purple  clusters  shed  ! 

MBNALCAS. 

Amyntas  only  dares  contend  with  you. 

MOPSUfl. 

Why  not  as  well  contend  with  Phoebus  too  ? 

MEHALCAI, 

S^m,  begin ;  whether  the  mournful  flame 
Of  dying  Phi II is,  whether  Alcon's  t&me, 
Or  Codrus*  bratvls,  thy  willing  Muse  provoke ; 
Begin ;  young  Tityrus  will  tend  the  flock. 

MOPSUS. 

Yes,  P11  begin,  and  the  sad  song  repeat. 
That  on  the  beeches  bark  I  lately  writ. 
And  set  to  sweetest  notes ;  yes,  I  Ml  begin, 
And  aftor  that,  bid  you,  Amyntas,  sing. 

MSNALCAI. 

As  much  as  the  most  humble  shrub  that  grows. 
Yields  to  the  beauteous  blushes  of  the  rose. 
Or  bending  osiers  to  the  olive  tree; 
So  much,  I  judge,  Amyntas  yields  to  thee. 

%  JI0PSU8. 

Shepherd,  to  this  disoonrse  here  put  an  end. 
This  is  the  cave;  sit,  and  my  verse  attend. 

VOP8U8. 

When  the  sad  fate  of  Daphnis  reach'd  their  ears. 

The  pitying  nymphs  diraolv*d  in  pious  tears. 

Witness,  ye  hazels,  for  ye  heard  their  cries ; 

Witness,  ye  floods,  swoln  with  their  weeping  eyes. 

The  mournful  mother  (on  his  body  cast) 

The  sad  remains  of  her  cold  son  embrac'd. 

And  of  th*  unequal  tyranny  they  4is'd, 

The  cruel  gods  and  cruel  stars  «ocus>d.  . 

liken  did  no  swain  mind  how  his  flock  did  thrive. 

Nor  thirsty  herds  to  the  coM  rirer  drive ; 

The  generous  horse  tnm'd  from  Aresh  streams  his 

head. 
And  on  the  sweetest  grass  ref^^d  to  ffeed. 
Baphms,  thy  death  ev>n  fiercest  lions  mouni'd. 
And  hills  and  woods  their  cries  and  g^ansretom'd. 
Daphnis  Armenian  tigers'  fierceness  broke. 
And  brought  them  willing  to  the  sacred  yoke : 
Daphnis  to  Bacchus'  worship  did  ordain 
The  revels  of  his  coosecnted  train  $ 


The  reeling  priestsVith  vines  and  ivy  crowned. 
And  their  long  spears  with  dustefd  branches 

bound. 
As  vines  the  elm,  as  grapes  the  vine  adorn. 
As  hulls  the  herd,  as  fields  the  ripen'd  com  ; 
Such  grace,  such  ornament,  wert  thou  to  all 
That  ^ory'd  to  be  thine :  since  thy  sad  fall 
No  more  Apollo  his  glad  presence  yields. 
And  Pales'  self  forsakes  her  hated  fields. 
Oft  where  the  finest  barley  we  did  sow. 
Barren  wild  oats  and  hurtful  darnel  grow; 
And  where  soft  violets  did  the  vales  aidom. 
The  thistle  rises,  and  the  prickly  thorn,    [ground. 
Come,  shepherds,  strow  with  flowers  the  hallew*d 
The  sacred  fountains  which  thick  houghs  surround  j 
Daphnis  these  rites  requires :  to  Daphnis'  praise, 
SSiepherds,  a  tomb  with  this  inscription  raise—- 
**  Here,fiun'dfirom  Earth  to  Heaven,  1,  Daphni8,lie; 
Fair  was  the  flock  I  fed,  but  much  more  fair  was  L" 

MBNALCAS. 

Such,  divine  poet,  to  my  ravish'd  ears 
Are  the  sweet  numbers  of  thy  mournful  rerse, 
As  to  tir'd  swains  soft  slumbers  on  the  grass ; 
As  freshest  springs  that  through  green  meadow* 
pass,  [heat 

To  one  that's  parch'd  with  thirst  and  summer's 
Tn  thee  thy  master  doey  his  equal  meet : 
Whether  your  voice  you  try,  or  tune  your  reed. 
Blest  swain,  tis  you  alone  can  him  succeed ! 
Yet,  as  I  can,  1  in  return  will  sing : 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars  will  bring, 
I  too  thy  Daphnis  to  the  stars,  with  you. 
Will  raise,  for  Daphnis  lov'd  Menalcas  too, 

MOPStJS. 

Is  there  a  thing  that  I  could  more  desire  ? 
For  neither  can  there  be  a  subject  higher. 
Nor,  if  the  praise  of  Stimichon  be  true. 
Can  it  be  better  sung  than  tit  by  yoo. 

HEKALCAS. 

Daphnis  now,  wondering  at  the  glorious  show. 
Through  Heaven's  bright  pavement  does  triune 
phant  go,  [below : 

And  sees  the  moving  clonds,  and  the  fix'd  stars 
Therefore  new  joys  make  glad  the  woods,  the 

plains. 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  and  the  cheerful  swains : 
The  wolf  no  ambush  for  the  flock  does  lay. 
No  cheating  nets  the  harmles  deer  betray, 
Daphnis  a  general  peace  commands,  and  Nature 
does  obey.  [voice  I 

Hark  I  the  glad  mountains  raise  to  Heaven  their 
Hark !  the  hard  rocks  in  msrstic  tunes  r^oice ! 
Hark !  through  the  thickets  wondrous  songs  re- 
sound, 
A  god !  A  god  !  Menalcas,  he  is  crown'd ! 
O  be  propitious  !  O  be  good  to  thine ! 
See !  here  four  hallow*d  altars  we  design, 
To  Daphnis  two,  to  Phcebus  two  we  raise. 
To  pay  the  yearly  tribute  of  our  praise; 
Sacred  to  thee,  they  each  returning  year 
Two  bowls  of  milk  and  two  of  oil  shall  bear : 
Feasts  111  ordain,  and  to  thy  deathless  praise^ 
Thy  votaries'  exidted  thoughts  to  raise. 
Rich  Chian  wines  shall  in  full  goblets  flow« 
And  fite  a  taMe  of  nectar  here  below. 
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Bametas  shall  with  Lietian  Mgon  join, 
To  celebrate  with  tongs  the  rites  divine. 
Alphisibsus  with  a  reeling  gait 
Shall  the  wild  Satyrs*  dancing  imitatew 
When  to  the  nymphs  we  vows  and  offerings  pay, 
When  we  with  solemn  rites  our  fields  survey. 
These  honours  ever  shall  be  thine :  the  boar 
Shall  in  the  fields  and  hills  delight  no  more; 
No  more  in  streams  the  fish,  in  flowers  the  bee. 
Ere,  Dapbnis,  we  forget  our  songs  to  thee : 
Offerings  to  thee  the  shepherds  every  year 
Shall,  as  to  Bacchus  and  to  Ceres,  bear: 
To  thee,  as  to  those  gods,  shall  vows  be  made. 
And  vengeance  wait  on  those  by  whom  they  are 
not  paid. 

MOPSUS. 

What  present  worth  thy  verse  can  Mopsos  find  ? 
Not  the  soft  whispers  of  the  southern  wind 
So  much  delight  my  ear,  or  charm  my  mind ; 
Not  sounding  shores  beat  by  the  murmuring  tide, 
Nor  rivers  that  through  stony  valleys  glide. 

MBIIALCAS. 

First  3rou  this  pipe  shall  take ;  and  »tis  the  same 
That  play*d  poor  Corydon's  ■  unhappy  flame : 
The  same  that  taught  me  Melibocus*'  sheep. 

MOPSUI. 

Yon  then  shall  for  my  sake  this  sheephook  keep, 
Adom*d  with  brass,  which  I  have  oft  deny'd 
To  young  Antigenes  in  his  beauty's  pride : 
^nd  who  could  think  he  then  in  vain  could  sue  ? 
Yet  him  I  would  deny,  and  fredy  give  it  you. 


TO  MR.   WALLER, 

rPOK  THE  COPY   OE  VERSES  MADE  BY  HIMSELF 
ON  THE  LAST  COPY  IN  HIS  BOOK 3. 

When  Shame,  for  all  my  foolish  youth  had  writ, 
Advis'd  'twas  time  the  rhyming  trade  to  quit. 
Time  to  grow  wise,  and  be  no  more  a  wit— 
The  noble  fire,  that  animates  thy  age. 
Once  more  inflaniM  me  with  poetic  rage,    [young, 
Kings,  heroes,  nymphs,  the  brave,  the  f^ir,  the 
Have  been  the  tVeme  of  thy  immortal  song : 
A  nobler  argument  at  last  thy  Muse, 
Two  things  divine,  thee  and  herself,  does  choose. 
Age,  whose  dull  weight  makes  vulgar  spirits  bend. 
Gives  wings  to  thine,  and  bids  it  upward  tend : 
No  more  confined,  above  the  starry  skies. 
Out  from  the  body's  broken  cage  it  flies. 
But  oh !  vouchsafe,  not  wholly  to  retire. 
To  join  with  and  complete  th*  etherial  choir ! 
Still  here  remain ;  still  on  the  threshold  stand; 
Still  at  this  distance  view  the  promisM  land ; 
"Hiough  thou  may'st  seem,  so  heavenly  is  thy  sense, 
Not  going  thither,  but  new  come  from  thence. 


A   SONG. 

After  the  fiercest  pangs  of  hot  desire. 
Between  Panthea's  rising  breasts 
His  bending  breast  Philander  rests ; 

Though  vanquished,  yet  unknowing  to  retire  x 


»  Virg.  Eel.  ii. 

•  See  WaUer>s  Poems. 


•EcLuL 


'Close  hugs  the  charmer,  and' asham'd  to  jrield. 
Though  he  has  lost  the  day,  yet  keeps  the  field* 

When,  with  a  sigh,  the  fair  Panthea  said, 
"  What  pity  'tis,  ye  gods,  that  all 
The  noblest  warriors  soonest  fall !" 

Then  with  a  kiss  she  gently  rear'd  his  bead  ; 

Arm^d  him  again  to  fight,  for  nobly  she 

More  lov'd  the  combat  than  the  victory.    / 

But,  more  enrag'd  for  being  beat  before. 
With  all  his  strength  he  does  prepare 
More  fiercely  to  renew  the  war ; 

Nor  ceas'd  he  till  the  noble  prize  he  bore : 

Ev'ii  her  such  wondrous  courage  did  snrpriie  ; 

She  hugs  the  dart  that  wounded  her,  and  diet. 


A  SONG. 
Through  mournful  shades,  and  solitary  groves, 
Fann'd  with  the  sighs  of  misuccessfol  loves. 

Wild  with  despair,  young  Thyrsis  strays. 
Thinks  over  all  Amyra's  heavenly  channs. 
Thinks  he  now  sees  her  in  another's  arms  ; 

Then  at  some  willow's  root  himself  he  lays. 
The  loveliest,  most  unhappy  swain ; 
And  thus  to  Uie  wild  woods  he  does  complain : 

"  How  art  thou  chang'd,  O  Thyrsis,  since  the  time 
When  thou  could'st  love  and  hope  without  a  crime; 

When  Nature's  pride  and  Earth's  delight. 
As  through  her  shady  evening  grove  she  past. 
And  a  new  day  did  all  around  her  cast. 

Could  see,  nor  be  offended  at  the  sight. 
The  melting,  sighing,  wishing  swain. 
That  now  must  never  hope  to  wish  again  f 

"  Riches  and  titlea!  why  should  they  prevail. 
Where  duty,  love,  and  adoration,  foil  ? 

Lovely  Amyra,  shouldst  thou  prize 
The  empty  noise  that  a  fine  title  makes ; 
Or  the  vile  trash  that  with  the  vulgar  takes. 

Before  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  thee,  and  dies  ? 
Unkind !  but  pity  the  poor  swain 
Your  rigour  kills,  nor  triumph  o'er  Qie  slun.** 


A   SONG. 
See  what  a  conquest  Love  has  made  I 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  amorous  shade 
The  charming  foir  Corinna  lies 

All  melting  in  desire, 
Suenching  in  tears  those  flowmg  eyet 

That  set  the  world  on  fire  I 

What  cannot  toars  and  beauty  do  ? 

The  youth  by  chance  stood  by,  and  knew 

For  whom  those  crystal  streams  did  flow  ; 

And  though  be  ne'er  before 
To  her  eyes  brightest  rays  did  bow. 

Weeps  too,  and  does  adore. 

So  when  the  Heavens  serene  and  dear. 
Gilded  with  gaudy  light  appear, 
Each  craggy  rock,  and  every  stone. 

Their  native  rigour  keep ; 
But  when  in  rain  the  clouds  foil  dowq. 

The  hardest  maible  weeps* 
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70  MR.  HEkRY  DICKINSON, 

ON  Hit  TRANSIATION  OF 

IIlfOll*t  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  TBB  OLD 
TBSTAMBMT. 

WiEATieiitekfsUMidf  have  over-chargM  the  press. 
Of  Fmich  impertineocey  in  English  dress ! 
How  many  dnll  translators  erery  day 
Brin;  new  sap(>Uet  of  novel,  farce,  or  play ! 
like  damn'd  French  peoiioners,  witfa  foreign  aid 
Their  aatire  land  with  nonsense  to  invade, 
Till  we're  o'er-mn  more  with  the  wit  of  France, 
Her  nanseoos  wit,  than  with  her  protestants. 
But,  sir,  this  noble  piece  obligeth  more 
Than  all  their  trash  hath  plagued  the  town  before : 
With  varioos  learning,  knowledge,  strength   of 

thought. 
Order  and  art,  and  soKd  judgment  fraught ; 
No  less  a  piece  than  this  could  make  amends 
For  an  the  trumpery  France  amongst  us  sends. . 
Nor  let  iU-grounded  superstitious  (ear 
Fright  any  but  the  fools  from  reading  here. 
The  Mcred  oracles  may  well  endure 
TV  exactest  sean^,  of  their  own  truth  secure; 
ThoQ^  at  this  piece  some  noisy  zealots  bawl. 
And  to  their  aid  a  numerous  faction  call 
With  stretch'd-out  arms,  as  if  the  ark  could  faO ; 
Yet  wiser  hnds  will  think  so  firm  it  stands, 
That,  were   it   shook,  twoold  need  no  mortal 


TO  MIL  DnVDEN, 

OM  mt  TSOiLus  AHD  oIbssida,  1679. 

An  will  our  master  poet  the^  admit 
A  yoang  bef^nner  in  the  trade  of  Wit, 
To  bring  a  plain  and  rustic  Muse,  to  wait 
Ob  his  in  sil  her  glorious  pomp  and  state  } 
Can  an  unknown,  unheaid-of,  private  name. 
Add  any  lustre  to  so  bright  a  fiame } 
No !  sooner  planets  to  the  Son  may  give 
That  light  which  they  themselves  firom  him  derive. 
Nor  could  my  sickly  fimcy  etatertain 
A  thought  so  foolish,  or  a  pride  so  vain. 
Bnt^  as  when  kings  through  crowds  in  triumphs  go» 
Thfeneanest  wretch  that  gazes  at  the  show, 
ThoQ^  to  that  pomp  his  voice  can  add  no  more. 
Than  when  we  drops  into  the  ocean  pour. 
Has  leave  his  tongue  in  praises  to  employ 
nv  accqyted  UuQis*>*S«  o^  officious  joy) : 
So  I  in  loud  appUmses  may  reveal 
To  yoo,  great  king  of  verse,  my  loyal  ceal. 
May  ten  with  what  majestic  ^race  and  mien 
Tour  Muse  displays  lierself  m  eve^  scene ; 
la  what  rich  rooes  she  has  &ir  Cressid  drest. 
And  with  what  gentle  fires  inflam*d  her  breast 
How  when  those  fading  eyes  her  aid  imploi*d, 
Ae  aO  their  sparkling  lustre  has  restor'd. 
Added  more  charms,  firesh  beauties  on  them  shed, 
Aod  to  new  youth  recalled  the  lovely  maid. 
How  nobly  she  the  royal  brothers  draws ; 
Howgreat  their  quarrel,  and  how  great  their  cause ! 
How  JQtay  raised  !  and  by  what  just  degrees, 
Ib  asweet  cafan  does  the  rough  tempest  ce^se ! 
^ory  not  now  **  the  god-like  Roman's  rafe;*> 
™^  »nd  Troilus,  darlings  of  our  age, 
Shan  hand  ia  hand  with  Bnitos  tread,  the  stage. 
▼OLIX. 


Shakespeare,  'tis  true,  this  tale  of  Troy  first  told. 
But,  as  with  Bnnius  Virgil  did  of  old. 
You  found  it  dirt,  but  you  have  made  it  gold. 
A  dark  and  undigested  heap  it  lay, 
Like  Chaos  ere  the  dawn  of  infiuit  Day, 
But  you  did  first  the  cheerful  light  display. 
Confos*d  it  was  as  Epicurus'  world 
Of  atoms,  by  blind  Chance  together  huii'd, 
But  you  have  made  such  order  through  it  shine 
As  loudly  speaks  the  workmanship  divine. 

Boast  then,  O  Troy  1  and  triumph  in  thy  flames. 
That  make  thee  sung  by  thre^  such  mighty  names. 
Had  Ilium  stood,  Homer  had  ne'er  been  rend, 
Nor  the  sweet  Mantoan  swan  his  wings  dispiay'd. 
Nor  thoa,  the  third,  but  equal  in  reno'tm, 
Thy  matchless  skill  in  this  great  subject  shown. 
Not  Priam's  self,  nor  all  the  Trojan  state. 
Was  worth  the  saving  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
But  they  now  flourish,  by  you  mighty  three. 
In  verse  more  lasting  than  their  walls  could  be : 
Which  never,  never  shall  like  them  decay, 
Being  built  by  hands  divine  as  well  as  they ; 
Never  till,  our  great  Charles  being  sung  by  you. 
Old  Troy  shall  grow  less  famous  than  the  New. 


PAHIS  TO  HELEN. 

TMANSLATBD  FROM  OTIDt  BPISTLBt. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Paris,  having  sailed  to  Sparta  for  the  obtaining  of 
Helen,  whom  Venus  had  promised  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  adljudging  the  prize  of  beauty  to 
her,  was  nobly  there  entertained  by  Menelaus, 
Helen's  husband ;  but  be,  being  called  away  to 
Crete,  to  take  possession  of  what  was  left  him 
by  his  grandfkther  Atreus,  commends  his 'guest 
to  the  care  of  his  wife.  In  his  absence  Paris 
courts  her,  and  writes  to  her  the  foUowiug  epistle. 

All  health,  fkir  nymph>  thy  Paris  sends  to  thee, 

Though  you,  and  only  you,  can  give  it  me. 

Sh9l\  1  then  speak  ?  or  is  it  needless  grown 

To  tell^a  passion  (hat  itself  has  shown } 

Does  not  my  love  itself  too  open  lay. 

And  all  I  think  in  all  1  dobetre)^? 

If  not,  oh  !  may  It  still  in  secret  lie. 

Till  Time  with  our  kind  wishes  shall  comply ; 

Till  all  our  joys  may  to  us  come  sincere. 

Nor  lose  their  price  by  the  allay  of  fear ! 

In  vain  I  strive ;  who  can  that  fire  conceal. 

Which  does  itsdf  by  its  own  light  reveal  ? 

But,  if  you  needs  would  hear  my  trembling  tongue 

Speak  what  my  actions  have  declar'd  so  lon^, 

I  love ;  you  've  there  the  word  that  does  impart 

The  trtast  message  from  my  bleeding  heart : 

Forgive  me,  madam,  that  I  thus  confess 

To  you,  my  flur  phsrsician,  my  disease. 

And  with  such  looks  this  suppliant  paper  grace. 

As  best  become  the  beauties  of  that  face. 

May  tiiat  smooth  brow  no  angry  wrinkle  wear. 

But  be  your  looks  as  kind  as  they  are  fair. 

Some  pleasure  'tis  to  think  these  lines  shall  find 

An  entertainment  at  your  hands  so  kind. 

For  this  creates  a  hope,  that  I  too  may,* 

Receiv'd  by  yon,  as  happy  be  as  they. 
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Ab  !  may  that  hope  be  true !  nor  I  complain 
That  Venus  promised  you  to  me  in  vain : 
For  know,  lest  you  through  ignorance  ofiend 
The  gods,  'tis  Heaven  that  me  does  hither  send. 
None  of  the  meanest  of  the  powers  divine, 
That  first  inspired,  still  favours  my  (tesign. 
Great  is  the  prize  I  seek,  1  must  confess. 
But  neither  is  my  due  or  merit  less: 
Venus  has  promised  she  would  you  assign, 
Fair  as  hersdf,  to  be  for  ever  mine. 
Guided  by  her,  my  Troy  1  left  for  thee, 
Kor  fear'd  the  dangers  of  the  faithless  sea. 
S^e,  with  a  kind  and  an  auspicious  gale, 
J>rove  the  good  ship,  and  8tretch*d  out  every  sail : 
For  she,  wh«  sprung  out  of  the  ttf^ming  deep. 
Still  o'er  the  main  does  her  wide  empire  keep, 
Stiil  mayjbe  keep  it !  and  as  she  with  ease 
Allays  the  wrath  of  the  most  angry  seas. 
So  may  she  give  my  stormy  mind  some  rest, 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  my  breast. 
And  bring  home  all  my  sighs  and  all  my  vows 
To  their  wish'd  harbour  and  desir'd  repose ! 

Hither  my  flames  1  brought,  not  found  them 
here; 
I  my  whole  course  by  their  kind  light  did  steer : 
For  1  by  no  mistake  or  storm  was  tost 
Against  my  will  upon  this  happy  coast. 
Nor  as  a  merchant  did  I  plow  the  main 
To  venture  life,  like  sordid  fools,  for  gain. 
No ;  nay  the  gods  preserve  my  present  store. 
And  only  give  me  you  to  make  it  more ! 
Nor  to  admire  the  place  came  I  so  far; 
I  have  towns  richer  than  your  cities  arc. 
'TIS  you  I  seek,  to  me  from  Venus  due ; 
You  were  my  wish,  before  your  charms  I  knew. 
Bright  images  of  you  my  mind  did  draw. 
Long  ere  my  eyes  the  lovely  object  saw. 
Nor  wonder  that,  with  the  swift-winged  dart. 
At  such  a  distance  you  could  wound  my  heart : 
So  Fate  ordain'd ;  and  lest  you  fight  with  Fate, 
Hear  and  believe  the  truth  1  shall  relate. 

Now  in  my  mother's  womb  shut  up  1  lay. 
Her  fatal  burthen  longing  fbr  the  day. 
When  she  in  a  mysterious  dream  was  told. 
Her  teeming  womb  a  burning  torch  did  hold ;   ^ 
Frighted  she  rises,  and  her  vision  she 
To  Priam  tells,  and  to  his  prophets  he ; 
They  sing,  that  I  all  Troy  should  set  on  fire ; 
But  sure  Fate  meant  the  flames  of  my  desire* 
For  fear  of  this,  among  the  swains  expos'd. 
My  native  greatn'ess  every  thing  disclosed. 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  courage,  joined  in  one. 
Through  all  disguise,  spoke  me  a  monarch's  son. 
A  place  there  is  in  lda*s  thickest  grove. 
With  oaks  and  fir-trees  shaded  all  above. 
The  grass  here  grows  untouched  by  bleating  flocks. 
Or  mountain  goat,  or  the  laborious  ox.        [pride. 
From  hence  Troy's  towers,  magnificence,  and 
Leaning  against  an  aged  oak,  I  spy'd. 
When  straight  methought  I  heard  the  trembling 

'   ground 
With  the  strange  noise  of  trampling  feet  resound. 
In  the  same  instant  Jove*s  great  messenger. 
On  all  bis  wings  borne  through  the  yielding  air, 
Lighting  before  my  wondering  eyes  did  stand. 
His  golden  rod  shone  in  his  sacred  hand : 
M^ith  him  three  charming  goddesses  there  came, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  and  the  Cyprian  dame,  i 

With  an  unusual  fear  I  stood  amaz'd. 
Till  thus  6ie  god  my  sinlUng  courage  rais'^ ; 


**  Fear  not ;  thou  art  Jaw9?s  subititntebolow. 
The  prize  of  heavenly  beauty  to  bestow  j 
Contending  goddesses  appeal  to  you, 
Decide  their  strife.''    He  spake,  and  up  he  i«ar« 
Then,  bolder  g^wn,  1  throw  my  fears  away. 
And  every  one  with  curious  eyes  survey: 
Each  of  Uiem  merited  the  victory, 
And  I  their  doubtful  judge  was  griev'd  to  aee. 
That  one  must  have  it,  when  deserv'd  by  three. 
But  yet  that  one  there  was  which  most  prevail'd. 
And  with  more  powerful  charms  my  heart  aasail'd : 
Ah !  would  you  know  who  thus  my  breast  cook) 

move? 
Who  could  it  be  but  the  lair  queen  of  love  ? 
With  mighty  bribes  they  all  for  conquest  strive, 
Juno  will  empires,  Pallas  valour  give. 
Whilst  I  stand  doubting  which  1  should  prefer. 
Empire's  soft  ease,  or  glorious  toils  of  waTi; 
But  Venus  gently  smil'd,  and  thus  she  spake : 
**  They're  ^ngerouf  gifts :  O  do  not,  do  npt  take ! 
1*11  make  thee  love's  immortal  pleasures  know. 
And  joys  that  in  full  tides  for  ever  flow. 
For,  if  you  judge  the  conquest  to  be  mine. 
Fair  Leda's  &irer  daughter  shall  be  thine." 
She  spake ;  and  I  gave  her  the  conquest  due. 
Both  to  her  beauty,  and  her  gift  of  you. 

Meanwhile  (my  angry  stars  more  gentle  grown) 
I  am  acknowledg'd  royal  Priam^s  son. 
All  the  glad  court,  all  Troy  does  celebrate;, 
With  a  new  festival,  my  change  of  fate. 
And  as  I  now  languish  and  die  for  thee. 
So  did  the  beauties  of  all  Troy  for  me. 
You  o'er  a  heart  with  sovereign  power  do  reign  ; 
For  which  a  thousand  virgins  sigh'd  in  vain : 
Nor  did  queens  only  fly  to  my  embrace. 
But  nymphs  of  form  divine,  and  heavenly  ra^ 
I  all  their  loves  with  cold  disdain  represt. 
Since  hopes  of  you  first  fir'd  my  loi^ng  breast. 
Your  charming  form  all  day  my  fiuicy  drew. 
And  when  night  came,  my  dreams  were  all  ofT 

you. 
What  pleasures  then  must  you  yourself  impart^ 
Whose  shadows  only  so  surprised  my  heart! 
And  oh !  how  did  I  bum  approaching  nigfaer. 
That  was  so  scorch'd  by  so  remote  a  fire ! 

For  now  no  longer  could  my  hopes  refrain 
From  seeking  their  wish'd  object  through  the  snaiiu 
I  fell  the  stately  pine,  and  every  tree 
That  best  was  fit  to  cut  the  pclding  sea, 
Fetch'd  from  Gargarian  hills,  tall  firs  1  deave. 
And  Ida  naked  to  the  winds  I  leave. 
Stiff  oaks  I  bend,  and  solid  planks  I  form. 
And  every  ship  with  weiUknit  ribs  1  arm. 
To  the  tall  mast  I  sails  and  streamers  join. 
And  the  gay  poops  with  painted  gods  do  shine. 
But  on  my  ship  does  only  Venus  stand 
With  little  Cupid  smiling  in  her  hand. 
Guide  of  the  way  she  did  herself  conuaand. 
My  fleet  thus  rigg'd,  and  all  my  thoughts  on  the^ 
I  long  to  plow  the  vastiEg^an  sea; 
My  anxious  parents  my  desires  withstand. 
And  both  with  pious  tears  my  stay  conunand. 
Cassandra  too,  with  loose  dishevell'd  hair. 
Just  as  our  hasty  ships  to  sail  prqpare. 
Full  of  prophetic  fury  cries  aloud, 
"  O  whither  steers  my  brother  through  the  floo^^. 
Little,  ah !  little  dost  thou  kno#  or  heed 
To  what  a  ra^iig  fire  these  waters  lead !" 
True  were  her  fears,  and  in  my  breast  I  feel 
The  scotching  fiaaoes  her  fury  did  foreteL 
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Yet  out  I  fgil;  ftn^  ftvoured  by  tb«  wind, 
Oa  jrour  blest  shore  my  wish'd-fbr  haven  fiiid ; 
Yoar  husband  then,  to  Heaven,  kind  Heaven  or 

dains. 
In  his  own  house  his  rival  entertains. 
Shows  me  whatever  in  Sparta  does  delight 
The  carious  traveller's  inquiring  sight : 
But  1,  who  only  long*d  to  gaze  on  you. 
Could  taste  no  pleasure  in  the  idle  shew. 
But  at  thy  sight,  oh !  where  was  then  my  heart ! 
Out  from  my  breast  it  gave  a  sudden  start, 
Sprang  forth  and  met  half  way  the  fiatal  dart. 
Such  or  less  charming  wak  the  queen  of  love, 
Vhen  with  her  rival  goddesses  she  strove. 
But,  fiurest,  hadst  thou  come  among  the  three, 
Ev'n  she  the  prize  must  have  resigned  to  thee. 
Your  beiuty  is  the  only  theme  of  Fame, 
And  all  the  world  sounds  with  fair  Helen's  name: 
Nbr  lires  there  she  whom  pride  itself  can  raise 
To  claim  with  you  an  equal  share  of  praise. 
I>o  I  speak  false  ?  Rather  Report  does  so. 
Detracting  from  you  in  a  pniise  too  low. 
More  here  I  find  than  that  could  ever  tell, 
So  much  your  beauty  does  your  fame  excel. 
WeD  then  might  Theseus,  he  who  all  things  knew, 
Think  none  was  worthy  of  his  theft  but  you ; 
I  this  bold  theft  admire ;  but  wonder  more 
He  ever  would  so  dear  a  prize  restore : 
Ah !  would  these  hands  have  ever  let  you  go  ? 
Or  could  I  live,  and  be  divorced  from  you } 
No,;  sooner  I  with  life  itself  could  part, 
Tliaa  e'er  see  you  torn  from  my  bleeding  heart' 
But  could  I  do  as  he,  and  give  you  back. 
Yet  sure  some  tas^  of  love  I  first  would  take. 
Would  first,  in  all  your  blooming  excellence 
And  virgin  sweets,  feast  my  luxurious  sense ; 
Or  if  you  would  not  let  that  treasure  go. 
Kisses  at  least  you  should,  you  would  bestow. 
And  let'me  smell  the  flower  as  it  did  grow. 
Come  then  into  my  longing  arms,  and  try 
My  lasting,  fix*d,  eternal  constancy, 
Which  never  till  my  funeral  pile  shall  waste ; 
My  present  fire  shall  mingle  with  my  last.       i 
Sceptres  and  crowns  for  you  I  did  disdain, 
With  which  great  Juno  tempted  me  in  vaio. 
And  when  bright  Pallas  did  her  bribes  prepare, 
One  soft  embrace  firom  you  I  did  prefer 
To  cotvage,  strength,  and  all  the  pomp  of  war. 
Not  shall  I  ever  think  my  choice  was  ill. 
My  jodgment's  settled,  and  approves  it  still. 
I>o  you  but  grant  my  hopes  may  prove  as  tme. 
As  they  were  placM  above  all  things  but  you. 
I  am,  as  well  as  you,  of  h^ivenly  race. 
Nor  will  my  birth  your  mighty  line  disgrace. 
Pallas  and  Jove  our  noble  lineage  head, 
And  them  a  race  of  godlike  kings  succeed. 
AH  Asia's,  sceptres  to  my  father  bow. 
And  half  the  spacious  East  his  power  allow. 
Tliere  you  shall  see  the  bouses  rooPd  with  gold, 
And  temples  glorious  as  the  gods  they  hold. 
1*roy  you  shall  see,  and  walls  divine  admire, 
Soiltto  the  concert  of  Apollo's  lyre. 
MThoA  need  I  the  vast  flood  of  people  tell, 
"Fbat  over  its  wide  banks  does  almost  swell  ? 
You  shall  gay  troops  of  Phrygian  matrons  meet, 
AkmI  Tnjan  wives  shining  in  every  street. 
Ho'w  oftoi  then  will  you  yourself  confess 
Tbe  emptiness  and  poverty  of  Greece ! 
If  o^w  often  will  you  say,  one  palace  there 
Contwas  ov^e  wealth  than  do  whole  cities  here  1 


I  speak  not  thill,  fottt  Sparta  t6  dtsgrac^^ 
For  whereso^er  your  lifB  began  its  race 
Must  be  to  me  the  happiest,  diearest  place. 
Yet  Sparta's  poor ;  and  you,  that  should  be  dres* 
In  all  the  riches  of  the  shining  East, 
Should  understand  how  ill  that  sordid  place 
Suits  with  the  beauty  of  your  charming  fiice ; 
That  fiice  with  costly  dress  and  rich  attire 
Should  shine,  and  make  the  razing  world  admiret 
When  you  the  habit  of  my  Irojans  see. 
What,  think  jrou,  must  that  of  their  ladies  be  i 
Oh !  then  be  kind,  fiiir  Spartan,  nor  disdain 
A  Trojan  in  your  bed  to  entertain. 
He  was  a  Trojan,  and  of  our  great  line. 
That  to  the  gods  does  mix  immortal  wine  ; 
Tithonns  too,  whom  to  her  rosy  bed 
The  goddess  of  the  Morning  blushing  led; 
So  was  Anchises  of  our  Trojan  race. 
Yet  Venus*  self  to  his  desir'd  embrace, 
With  all  her  train  of  little  Loves,  did  fly», 
And  in  his  arms  learned  for  a  while  to  lie. 
Nor  do  1  think  that  Menelaus  can. 
Compared  with  me,  appear  the  greater  man* 
Tm  sure  my  father  never  made  the  Son 
With  frighted  steeds  from  his  dire  banquet  run  < 
No  grand&ther  of  mine  is  staiu'd  with  blood. 
Or  with  his  crime  names  the  Myrtoan  flood* 
None  of  our  race  does  in  the  Stygian  lake 
Snatch  at  those  apples  be  wants  power  to  take* 
But  stay ;  since  you  with  such  a  husband  join. 
Your  father  Jove  is  forc'd  to  grace  his  line. 

He  (gods-l)  a  wretch  unworthy  of  those  charms 
Does  all  the  night  lie  melting  in  your  arms, 
Does  every  minute  to  new  joys  improve, 
And  riots  in  the  luscious  sweets  of  love. 
I  buC  at  table  one  short  view  can  gain. 
And  that  too,  only  to  increase  my  pain : 

0  may  such  feasts  my  worst  of  foes  attend^ 
As  often  1  at  your  spread  table  find. 

1  loath  my  food,  when  my  tormented  eye 
Sees  his  rude  hand  in  your  soft  bosom  lie. 
I  burst  with  envy  when  I  him  behold 
Your  tender  limbs  in  his  loose  robe  infold. 
When  he  your  lips  with  melting  kisses  seaPd, 
Before  my  eyes  1  the  large  goblet  held. 
When  you  with  him  in  strict  embraces  dose, 
My  hated  meat  to  my  dry*d  palate  grows. 
Oft  have  1  sigh^,  then  sigh'd  again,  to  see 
Tbst  sigh  with  scornful  smiles  repaid  by  theew 
Oft  I  with  wine  would  quench  my  hot  desire: 
In  vain ;  for  so  I  added  fire  to  fire. 

Oft  have  \  tnm'd  away  my  head  in  vain. 
You  straight  recalPd  my  longing  eyes  again. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Your  sports  with  grieif  1  see. 
Bat  it's  a  greater,  not  to  look  oil  thee.  * 

With  all  my  art  I  strive  my  flames  to  hide. 
But  through  the  thin  disguise  they  are  descry'd. 
Too  well,  alas !  my  wounds  to  you  are  known. 
And  O  that  they  were  so  to  you  alone ! 
How  oft  turn  1  my  weeping  eyes  away, 
Lest  he  the  oause  should  ask,  and  I  betray ! 
What  tales  of  love  tell  I,  when  wann*d  with 


To  your  dear  face  applying  every  line ! 
In  borrowM  names  1  my  own  passion  shew ; 
They  the  feigned  lovers  are,  but  I  the  true. 
Sometimes,^more  freedom  in  discourse  to  gain. 
For  my  excuse  I  drunkenness  would  feign. 
Once  I  remember  your  loose  garment  fell, 
And  did  yeur  naked,  sweUiag  breasts  reveal, 
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Breasts  white  as  snow^^or  the  &lse  down  of  Jore, 
W  ben  to  your  mother  the  kind  swan  made  lore : 
Whilst,  with  the  sight  surprised,  1  gaxing  stand. 
The  cup  1  held  dropt  from  my  careless  Imnd. 
If  yon  your  young  Hermione  but  kiss, 
Straight  from  her  lips  I  snatch  the  enyy'd  bliss. 
Somc^roes  supinely  laid,  love  songs  I  sing, 
And  wafted  kisses  (rom  my  fingers  fling,  * 
Your  women  to  my  aid  I  try  to  move 
With  all  the  powerful^rfaetoric  of  love ; 
But  they,  alas  \  speak  nothing  but  despair. 
And  in  the  midst  leave  my  neglected  prayer. 
Ob  !  that  by  some  great  prize  yon  might  be  won, 
And  your  possession  might  the  victor  crown. 
As  Pelops  his  Hippodamia  won : 
Then  had  you  seen  what  I  for  yon  had  done : 
But  now  Pre  nothing  left  to  do  but  pray. 
And  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet  to  lay. 
O  thou,  thy  house's  glory,  brighter  far 
Thnn  thy  two  shining  brothers*  friendly  star  ! 

0  worthy  of  the  bed  of  Heaven's  great  king, 

If  aught  so  fair  but  from  himself  could  spring ! 

Either  with  thee  I  back  to  Troy  will  fly. 

Or  here  a  wretched  banish'd  lover  die. 

With  HO  slight  wound  my  tender  breast  does  smart. 

My  bones  and  marrow  feel  the  piercing  dart ; 

1  find  my  sister  true  did  prophesy, 

I  with  a  heavenly  dart  should  wounded  die ; 
Despise  not  then  a  love  by  Heaven  designed. 
So  may  the  gods  still  to  yonr  vows  be  kind ! 

Much  1  could  say ;  but  what,  will  best  be  known 
In  your  apartment,  when  we  are  alone. 
Yon  blush,  and,  with  a  superstitious  dread, 
Fear  to  defile  the  sacred  marriage  bed : 
Ah!  Helen,. can  you  then  so  simple  be. 
To  think  such  beauty  can  from  faults  be  free  > 
Or  change  that  face,  or  yon  must  needs  be  kind* 
Beauty  and  Virtue  seldom  have  b^en  join'd. 
Jove  and  bright  Venas  do-  our  thefts  approve. 
Such  thefts  as  these  gave  you  your  father  Jove. 
And  if  in  you  aoght  of  your  parents  last. 
Can  Jove  and  Leda's  daughter  well  be  chaste? 
Yet  then  be  chaste  when  we  to  Troy  shall  go 
(For  she  who  sins  with  one  alone,  is  so) : 
But  let  us  now  enjoy  that  pleasing  sm, 
Then  marry,  and  be  innocent  again. 
Ev'n  your  own  husband  doth  the  same  persuade, 
Silent  himself,  yet  all  bis  actions  plead: 
For  me  they  plead,  and  he,  good  man !  because 
He  '11  spoil  no  sport,  ofllciously  withdraws. 
Had  he  no  other  time  to  visit  Crete  ? 
Oh !  how  prodigious  is  a  husband's  wit! 
He  went;  and,  as  he  went,  he  cry'd, ««  My  dear 
Instead  of  me,  you  of  your  guest  take  care!  ** 
But  you  forget  your  lord's  command,  I  see. 
Nor  take  you  any  care  of  Love  or  me. 
And  think  you  such  a  thing  as  he  does  know 
The  treasure  that  he  holds  in  holding  you? 
No ;  did  he  understand  but  half  your  charms. 
He  durst  not  trust  them  in  a  stranger^  arms. 
If  neither  his  nor  my  request  can  move. 
We  »re  ibrc»d  by  opportunity  to  Idve; 
We  should  be  fools,  ev'n  grater  fools  than  he. 
Should  so  secure  a  time  unactive  be. 
Alone  these  tedious  winter  nights  you  lie 
In  a  cold  wtdow'd  bed,  and  so  do  L 
Let  mutual  joys  our  willing  bodies  join, . 
That  happy  night  shall  the  mid-day  out-shine. 
Then  will  1  swear  by  all  the  powers  above. 
And  in  their  awful  pretence  seal  my  love. 


Then,  if  my  wishes  may  aspire  so  hiffi,  ^ 

I  with  our  flight  shall  win  yon  to  comj^y; 

Bat,  if  nice  honour  little  scraples  frame. 

The  force  I'll  use  shall  vindicate  your  faiae. 

Of  Theseus  and  your  brothers  I  can  learD, 

No  precedents  So  nearly  you  concern: 

You  Theseus,  they  Leucippns'  daughter  stole; 

1  'II  be  the  fourth  in  the  illustrious  roll. 

Well  mann'd,  wellarm'd,  for  you  my  fleet  does  stay, 

And  waiting  winds  murmur  at  our  delay. 

Through  TVoy's  throng'd  streets  you  shall  id 

triumph  go, 
Ador'd  as  some  new  goddess  here  below. 
Where'er  you  tread,  spices  and  gums  shall  tmoke^ 
And  victims  fall  beneath  the  fatal  stroke. 
My  father,  mother,  all  the  joyful  court. 
All  Troy,  to  you  with  presents  shall  resort. 
Alas !  tis  nothing  what  1  yet  have  said ; 
What  there  you  'U  find,  shall  what  I  write  exceed. 
Nor  fear,  lest  war  pursue  our  hasty  fli^t. 
And  angry  Greece  should  alf  her  force  unite. 
What  ravish'd  maid  did  ever  wars  regain  ? 
Vain  the  attempt,  and  fear  of  it  as  vain. 
The  Thracians  Orithya  stole  from  far. 
Yet  Thrace  ne'er  heard  the  noise  of  fbllowiiig  war. 
Jason  too  stole  away  the  Colchian  maid. 
Yet  Colchos  did  not  Thessaly  invade. 
He  who  stole  you,  stole  Ariadne  too. 
Yet  Minos  did  not  with  all  Crete  pursue. 
Fear  in  these  cases  than  the  danger's  more. 
And,  when  the  threatening  tempest  once  is  o*er. 
Our  shame 's  then  greater  than  our  fear  before. 
But  say  from  Greece  a  threaten'd  war  pursue. 
Know  I  have  strength  and  wounding  weapona  too. 
In  men  and  horse  more  numerous  than  Greece 
Our  empire  is,  nor  in  its  compass  less. 
Nor  docs  your  husband  Paris  ai^t  excel 
In  generous  courage,  or  in  martial  skill. 
Ev'n  but  a  boy,  from  my  slain  foes  I  gain'd 
My  stol'n  herd,  and  a  new  name  attain'd ; 
Ev'n  then,  o'ercome  by  me,  I  could  produce 
Ddphpbus  and  great  Dioneus. 
Nor  hand  to  hand  more  to  be  fcarM  am  1, 
Than  when^om  far  my  certain  arrows  fly. 
You  for  his  youth  can  no  such  actions  feigBf 
Nor  can  he  e'er  my  envy'd  skill  attain. 
But  could  he.  Hector's  3rour  security, 
And  he  alone  an  army  is  to  me. 
You  know  me  not,  nor  the  hid  prowess  find 
Of  hhn  that  Heaven  has  for  your  bed  design'd. 
Either  no  war  from  Greece  shall  follow  thee. 
Or,  if  it  does,  shall  be  repell'd  by  me. 
Nor  think  I  foar  to  fight  for  such  a  wife. 
That  prize  would  give  the  coward's  courage  life. 
All  after-ages  shall  your  fame  admire. 
If  you  alone  set  the  whole  world  on  fire. 
To  sea,  to  sea,  while  all  the  gods  are  kind. 
And  all  1  promise,  you  in  Troy  shall  find. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF 

ACONTWS  TO  CYDIPPE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  O^VX 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
Acontius  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Delos  Cfiamofos 
for  the  resort  of  the  most  beautiful  vlrgina  of  aH 
Greece)  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  lady  uf 
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Quality  much  above  liis  own ;  not  daring  there- 
fore to  court  her  openly,  he  found  this  device 
to  obtain  her:  he  writes,  upon  the  fairest  apple 
that  cooM  be  procured,  a  coopie  of  verses  to 
this  effect: 

"  I  swear,  by  chaste  Diana,  I  will  be 
lu  sacred  wedlock  ever  join'd  to  thee:" 

and  throws  it  at  the  feet  of  the  young  lady; 
sbe,  suspecting  not  the  deceit,  takes  it  up  and 
reads  it,  and  theissin  promises  herself  in  mar- 
rii^  to  Acontius;  there  being  a  law  there  in 
force,  that  whatever  any  person  should  swear 
In  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Delos,  should  stand 
good,  and  be  inviolably  observed:  but  her  fk- 
iher,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  and  having 
not  long  after  promised  her  to  another,  just 
as  the  solemnities  of  marriage  were  to  be  per- 
fonned,  she  was  taken  with  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent fever,  which  Acontius  endeavours  to  per- 
suade her  was  sent  from  Diana,  as  a  punish- 
ment  of  the  breach  of  the  vow  made  in  her 
presence.  And  this,  with  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ments which  on  such  occasion  would  occur  to  a 
lover,  is  the  sulgect  of  the  following  epistle. 


Read  boldly  this;  here  you  shall  swear  no  more, 
For  that's  enough  which  you  ha?e  sworn  before. 
Read  it;  so  may  that  violent  disease, 
Which  thy  dear  body,  but  my  soul  doth  seize, 
Foget  its  too-long  practis'd  cruelty, 
And  health  to  you  restore,  and  yon  to  me. 
Why  do  you  blush  >  for  blush  you  do,  I  fear. 
As  when  you  first  did  in  the  temple  swear: 
Truth  to  yourplighted  iaith  is  all  I  claim. 
And  truth  can  never  be  the  cause  of  shame : 
Shame  lives  with  Oililt;  but  ydu  your  virtue  prove 
In  fevooring  mine,  for  mine's  a  husband's  love. 
Ah!  to  yoorsdf  those  binding  words  repeat 
That  once  your  wishing  eyes  ev'n  long'd  to  meet, 
When  th'  apple  brought  them  dancing  to  your  feet 
There  jron  will  find  the  solemn  vow  you  made, 
Which  if  your  health  or  mine  can  aught  peirsuade, 
You  to  perform  should  rather  mindful  be. 
Than  great  Diana  to  revenge  on  thee. 
My  fiean  for  you  increase  with  my  desire. 
And  Hope  blows  that  already  raging  fire; 
For  hope  you  gave,  nor  can  you  this  deny. 
For  the  great  goddess  of  the  &ue  was  by ; 
She  was,  and  heard,  and  from  her  hallow'd  shrine 
A  sudden  kind  auspicious  light  did  shine: 
Her  statne  seem'd  to  nod  its  awful  head. 
And  give  its  glad  consent  to  what  you  said : 
Now,  if  you  please,  accuse  my  prosperous  cheat, 
Yet  still  confess  twas  Love  that  taught  me  it : 
In  tbat  deceit  what  did  I  else  design 
Bat  writh  your  Dwn  consent  to  make  you  mine  ? 
What  you  my  crime,  1  call  my  innocence, 
Siifece  loving  yon  has  been  my  sole  offence. 
Not  Nature  gave  me,  nor  has  practice  taught. 
The  nets  with  which  young  virgins'  hearts  are 
Yooy  my  accuser,  taught  me  to  deceive,  [caught. 
Aod  JLove,  with  you,  did  bis  assistance  give ; 
For  Love  stood  by,  and  smiling  bad  me  write 
Tlie  canning  words  he  did  himself  indite : 
Again,  yoo  see,  I  write  by  his  command. 
He  ^idet  my  pen,  and  rules  my  willing  hand, 
Agaiii  such  kind,  such  loving  words  I  send, 
Aa  makes  me  fiear  that  I  again  oflbnd:. 


Yet,  if  my  love  »s  my  crime,  I  must  confess, 
Great  is  my  guilt,  but  never  shall  be  less. 
Oh  that  I  thus  might  ever  guilty  prove, 
In  finding  out  new  paths  to  reaeh  thy  love! 
A  thousand  ways  to  that  steep  mountain  lead, 
Tbocfgh  hard  to  find,  and  dlAcult  to  tread. 
All  these  will  I  find  out,  and  break  through  all, 
For  which,  my  flames  compared,  the  danger's  sniaH. 
The  gods  alone  know  what  the  end  will  be. 
Yet,  if  we  mortals  any  thing  foresee, 
One  way  or  other  you  must  yield  to  me. 
If  all  my  arts  should  foil,  to  arms  I  'It  fly. 
And  snatch  by  force  what  you  my  prayers  deny: 
I  all  those  heroes  mighty  acts  applaud, 
Who  first  have  led  me  this  illustriaus  road. 
I  too — but  hold,  death  the  reward  will  be; 

Death  be  it  then ! 

For  to  lose  you  is  more  than  death  to  me. 

Were  you  less  fair,  I  'd  use  the  vulgar  way 
Of  tedious  courtship,  and  of  dull  delay. 
But  thy  bright  form  kindles  more  eager  fires, 
And  something  wondrous  as  itself  inspires ; 
Those  eyes  that  all  the  heavenly  lights  out-shine, 
(Which,  oh!   may'st  thuu  behold  and  love  in 

mine!) 
Those  snowy  arms,  which  on  my  neck  should  fall. 
If  you  the  vows  you  made  regaid  at  all, 
That  modest  sweetness  and  becoming  grace, 
Tbat  paints  with  living  red  your  blushing  face. 
Those  feet,  with  which  they  only  can  compare^ 
That  through  the  silver  flood  bright  Thetis  bear: 
Do  all  conspire  my  madness  to  excite. 
With  all  the  rest  that  is  deny'd  to  sight: 
Which  could  I  praise,  alike  I  then  were  blest. 
And  all  the  storms  6f  my  vex'd  soul  at  rest  t  . 
No  wonder  then,  if,  with  such  beauty  fied, 
I  of  your  love  the  sacred  pledge  desir'd. 
Rage  now,  and  be  as  angry  as  you  will, 
Your  very  frowns  all  others'  smiles  excel; 
But  give  me  leave  that  anger  to  appease. 
By  my  submission  that  my  love  did  raise. 
Your  pardon  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  Ml  crave, 
The  humble  posture  of  your  guilty  slaVe. 
With  felling  tears  your  fiery  rage  I  '11  cool. 
And  lay  the  rising  tempest  of  your  soul. 
Why  in  my  absence  are  you  thus  severe? 
Summon'd  at  your  tribunal  to  appear 
For  all  my  crimes,  I »d  gladly  su^  there: 
With  pride  whatever  you  inflict  receive. 
And  love  the  wounds  those  hands  vouchsafe  to  give. 
Your  fetters  too«-4>ut  they,  alas!  are  vain, 
For  Love  has  bound  me,  and  I  hug  my  chain: 
Your  hardest  laws  with  patience  I  '11  obey. 
Till  you  yourself  at  last  relent,  and  say. 
When  all  my  sufferings  you  with  pity  see, 
"  He  that  can  love  so  well,  is  worthy  me !" 
But,  if  all  this  should  unsuccessful  prove, 
■Diana  clanns  for  me  your  promis'd  love. 

0  may  my  fears  be  false !  yet  she  delights 
In  just  revenge  of  her  abus&l  rites. 

1  dread  to  hide,  what  yet  to  speak  I  dread, 
Lest  you  should  think  that  for  myself  I  plead. 
Yet  out  it  must:^»i«Tis  this,  tis  surely  this. 
That  is  the  feel  to  your  hot  disease : 

When  waiting  Hymen  at  your  porch  attends,        4 
Her  fetal  messenger  the  goddess  sends; 
And  when  you  would  to  his  kind  call  consent, 
This  fever  does  your  peijury  prevent. 
Forbear  j  forbear,  thus  to  provoke  ber  rage^ 
Which  you  so  easily  may  yet  kssuage : 
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Forbear  to  make  that  lovely  charming  face 
The  prey  to  every  envious  disease: 
Preserve  those  looks  to  be  ei^oy'd  by  me, 
Which  none  should  ever  but  with  wonder  see: 
Let  that  fresh  colour  to  your  cheeks  return. 
Whose  growing  flame  did  all  beholders  burn: 
But  let  on  him,  th'  unhappy  cause  of  aU 
The  ills  that  from  Diana's  anger  fall. 
No  greater  torments  light  than  those  1  feel, 
When  you,  my  dearest,  tenderest  part,  are  ill. 
For,  oh !  with  what  dire  tortures  am  I  racked. 
Whom  different  griefs  successively  distract ! 
Sometimes  my  grief  from  this  does  higher  grow, 
To  think  that  1  have  caus'd  so  much  to  you. 
Then,  great  Diana's  witness,  how  I  pray 
That  all  our  crimes  on  me  alone  she  *d  lay ! 
Sometimes  to  your  lov'd  doors  disguised  1  come. 
And  all  around  them  up  and  down  I  roam; 
Till  I  your  woman  coming  from  you  spy. 
With  looks  dejected,  and  a  weeping  eye. 
With  silent  steps,  like  some  sad  ghost,  1  steal 
Close  up  to  her,  and  ui^ge  her  to  reveal 
More  than  new  questions  suffer  her  to  tell : 
How  you  had  slept,  what  diet  you  had  us'd? 
And  oft  the  vain  physician's  art  accused. 
He  eveiy  hour  (oh,  were  I  blest  as  he ! ) 
l)oe8  all  the  turns  of  your  distemper  see. 
Why  sit  not  I  by  your  bed-side  all  day. 
My  mournful  head  in  your  warm  bosom  lay. 
Till  with  my  tears  the  inward  fires  decay  ? 
Why  press  not  1  your  melting  hand  in  mine. 
And  from  your  pulse  of  my  own  health  divine } 
But,  oh !  these  wishes  allWe  vain;  and  he 
Whom  most  I  fear,  may  now  sit  close  by  thee. 
Forgetful  as  thou  art  of  Heav^  and  me. 
He  that  lov'd  hand  doth  press,  and  oft  doth  feign 
Some  new  excuse  to  feel  thy  beating  vein. 
Then  his  bold  hand  up  to  your  arm  doth  slide. 
And  in  your  panting  breast  itself  does  hide; 
Kisses  sometimes  he  snatches  too  from  thee. 
For  his  officious  care  too  g^reat  a  fee. 
Robber,  who  gave  thee  leave,  to  taste  that  lip, 
And  the  ripe  harvest  of  my  kisses  reap? 
For  they  ^ure  mine,  so  is  that  bosom  too. 
Which,  false  as  %s,  shall  never  harbour  you : 
Take,  take  away  those  thy  adulterous  hands. 
For  know,  another  lord  that  breast  commands. 
'Tis  true,  her  father  promis*d  her  to  thee. 
But  Heaven  and  she  first  gave  herself  to  me; 
And  you  in  justice  therefore  should  decline 
Your  claiim  to  that  which  is  already  mine. 
This  is  the  man,  Cydippe,  that  excites 
Diana's  rage,  to  vindicate  her  rites. 
Command  him  then  not  to  approach  thy  door; 
This  done,  the  danger  of  your  death  is  o*er. 
For  fear  not,  beauteous  maid,  but  keep  thy  vow. 
Which  great  Diana  heard,  and  did  allow. 
And  she  who  took  it,  will  thy  health  restore. 
And  be  propitious  as  she  was  before. 

Tis  not  the  steam  of  a  slain  heifer's  blood 
That  can  allay  the  anger  of  a  god: 
lis  truth,  and  justice  to  your  vows,  appease 
Their  angry  deities;  and  without  these 
No  slaughtered  beast  their  fbry  can  divert. 
For  that's  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart. 

Some,  bitter  potions  patiently  eMure, 
And  kiss  the  wounding  lance  that  works  tbeir 

cure: 
You  have  no  need  these  cruel  cures  to  fed. 
Shun  being  pegnr'd  only,  and  be  well, 


Why  let  you  still  your  pious  parents  veep. 
Whom  you  in  ignorance  of  your  promise  keep} 
Oh !  to  your  mother  all  our  story  tell. 
And  the  whole  progress  of  our  love  reveal: 
Tell  her  how  first,  at  great  Diana's  shrine, 
1  fix'd  my  eyes,  my  wondering  eyes,  on  thine: 
How  like  the  statues  there  I  stood  amaz'd,. 
Whikt  on  thy  face  intemperately  I  gaz'd. 
She  will  herself,  when  you  my  tale  repeat. 
Smile,  and  approve  the  amorous  deceit. 
"  Marry,"  she'll  say,  **  whom  Heaven  commends  to 
He,  who  has  pleas'd  Diana,  pleases  me."      [thee. 
But  should  she  ask  from  what  descent  I  came. 
My  country,  and  my  parents,  and  my  name; 
Tell  her,  that  none  of  these  deserve  my  shame. 
Had  you  not  sworn,  you  such  a  one  might  choose; 
But,  were  he  worse,  now  sworn,  you  cau*t  refuse. 
This  in  my  dreams  Diana  bade  me  write. 
And  when  1  wak'd,  sent  Cupid  to  indite. 
Obey  them  both,  for  one  has  wounded  me. 
Which  wound  if  you  with  eyes  of  pity  see. 
She  too  will  soon  relent  that  wounded  thee. 
Then  to  our  joys  with  eager  haste  we  *11  mov€^ 
As  full  of  beauty  you,  as  I  of  love: 
To  the  great  temple  we  '11  in  triumph  go. 
And  with  our  offerings  at  the  altar  bow. 
A  golden  image  there  I  'U  consecrate. 
Of  the  fedse  apple's  innocent  deceit; 
And  write  below  the  happy  verse  that  came 
The  messenger  of  my  successful  flame : 
"  Let  all  the  world  this  from  Acontius  know, 
Cydippe  has  been  feithful  to  her  vow." 

More  I  could  write !  but,  since  thy  illness  rdgn% 
And  racks  thy  tender  limbs  with  sharpest  pains,  - 
My  pen  fells  down  for  fcar,  lest  this  might  be. 
Although  for  me  too  little,  yet  too  much  for  thee* 


JUVENAL,  SAT.  IT. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 
The  poet  in  this  satire  first  brings  in  Crispinos, 
whom  he  had  a  lash  at  in  his  ^rst  satire,  and 
whom  he  promises  here  not  to  te  foigetifol  o^ 
for  the  future.  He  exposes  his  monstrous  pro* 
digality  and  luxury,  in^giving  the  price  of  an 
estate  for  a  barbel:  and  from  thence  takes  oc- 
casion to  introduce  the  principal  subject  and 
true  design  of  this  satire,  which  is  grounded 
upon  a  ridiculous  story  of  a  tiirbot  presented 
to  Domitian,  of  so  vast  a  bigness,  that  all  the 
emperor's  scullery  had  not  a  dish  large  enoogh 
to  hold  it:  upon  which  the  senate  in  aU  baste 
is  summoned,  to  consult,  in  this  exigency,  what 
is  fittest  to  be  done.  The  poet  gives  us  a  par- 
ticular of  the  senators'  names,  their  distinct 
characters,  and  speeches,  and  advice;  anJ,  after 
much  and  wise  consultation,  an  expedient  beiii^ 
found  out  and  agreed  upon,  he  dismisses  the 
senate,  and  concludes  the  satire. 


Once  more  Crispinus  caU'd  upon  the  stsge 
(Nor  shall  once  more  suffice)  provokes  my 
A  monster,  to  whom  every  vice  lays  claim. 
Without  one  virtue  to  redeem  his. feme. 
Feeble  and  sick,  yet  strong  in  lust  alone. 
The  rank  adulterer  preys  on  all  the  town, 
AU  but  the  widows'  nanseouf  dumns  go  ddwiv 
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What  matter  then  how  statdy  is  the  arch   [march  ? 
W^ere  his  tii^d  mules  slow  with  their  burthen 
'What  matter  then  how  thick  and  long  the  shade 
Through  which  he  is  by  sweating  sla?es  convey'd  ? 
How  many  acres  near  the  city  walls 
Or  new-built  palaces,  his  own  he  calls? 
No  ill  man's  happy ;  least  of  all  is  he 
Whose  study  'tis  to  corrupt  chastity; 
Th'  incestuous  bruU,  who  the  veil'd  vestal  maid 
Bat  lately  to  his  impious  bed  betray'd. 
Who  for  his  crime,  if  laws  their  course  might  have, 
Ought  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave '. 

But  now  of  sli  .hter  faults;  and  yet  the  same 
By  others  done,  the  censor's  justice  claim. 
Por  what  good  men  ignoble  count  and  base. 
Is  virtue  here,  and  does  Crispinus  grace: 
In  this  he 's  safe,  whatever  we  write  of  him. 
The  person  is  more  odious  than  the  crime. 
And  so  all  satire's  lost    The  lavish  slave 
Six  thousand  pieces*  for  a  barbel  gave : 
A  sesterce  for  each  pound  it  weighed,  as  they 
Gare  out,  that  hear  great  things,  but  greater  say. 
If,  by  this  bribe  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir. 
Or  if  this  present  the  sly  courtier  meant 
Should  to  some  punk  of  quality  be  sent. 
That  in  her  easy  chair  in  state  does  ride, 
The  glasses  all  drawn  up  on  every  side, 
1*6  praise  his  cunning;  but  expect  not  this. 
For  his  own  gut  he  bought  the  stbtely  fish. 
Vcm  even  Apicius^  fitigiU  «eems,  and  poor, 
Outvy'd  in  luxury  unknown  before. 

Gave  you,  Crispinus,  you  this  mighty  sum ; 
You  that,  for  want  of  other  rags,  did  come 
In  your  own  country  paper  wrapped  to  Rome? 
Bo  scales  and  fins  bear  price  to  this  excess  ? 
You  might  have  bought  the  fishermen  for  less. 
For  less  some  provinces  whole  acres  sell  1 
Nay,  in  Apulia^  if  you  bargain  well, 
A  manor  would  cost  less  than  such  a  meal. 

What  think  we  then  of  this  luxurious  lords  ? 
What  banquets  loaded  that  imperial  board  ? 
When,  in  one  dish,  that,  taken  from  the  rest. 
His  constant  table  would  have  hardly  miss'd. 
So  many  sesterces  were  swallowM  down, 
To  stuff  one  scarlet-coated  court  buffoon, 
Whom  Rome  of  all  her  knights  now  chiefest  greets, 
From  crying  stinking  fish  about  her  streets. 

Begin,  Calliope,  Imtnot  to  sing : 
Plain,  honest  truth  we  for  our  subject  bring, 
ilflp  then,  ye  young  Pierian  maids,  to  tell 
A  downright  narrative  of  what  befell, 
Affnd  me  willingly  your  sacred  aids. 
He  that  have  call'd  you  young,  me  that  have  styPd 
you  maids. 

When  he,  with  whom  the  Flavian  race  decay 'd*, 
The  groaning  world  with  iron  sceptre  sway'd. 
When  a  bald  Nerof  reign'd,  and  servile  Rome 
obey'd. 


'  Crispinus  had  seduced  a  vestal  virgin ;  and, 
hj  the  law  of  Numa,  should  have  been  buried  alive. 

*  Roman  sestertii. 
'  Famous  for  gluttony,  even  to  a  proverb.   See 

Dr.  King's  Art  of  Cookery. 

*  Where  land  was  remarkably  cheap. 
'  Domltian. 

6  Domitian  was  the  last  and  worst  of  that  family. 
'*  Domitian,  from  his  cruelty,  was  called  a  se- 
cond Nefo  j  laid,  from  bis  baldness^  Calvus. 
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Where  Venus'  shrine  does  fiur  Aocona  grace, ' 

A  turbot  taken,  of  prodigious  space, 

Fill'd  the  extended  net,  not  less  than  those 

That  dull  Mseotis  does  with  ice  enclose ; 

Till,  conquer'd  by  the  Sun's  prevailing  ray. 

It  opens  to  the  Pontic  sea  tbetr  way ; 

And  throws  them  out  unwieldy  with  their  growth. 

Fat  with  long  ease,  and  a  whole  winter's  sloth : 

The  wise  commander  of  the  boat  and  lines, 

For  our  high  priest  >  the  stately  prey  designs; 

For  who  that  lordly  fish  durst  sell  or  buy, 

So  many  spies  and  court-informers  nigh  ? 

No  shore  but  of  this  vermin  swarms  does  bear, 

Searchers  of  mud  and  sea-weed !  that  would  s\year 

The  fish  had  long  in  CsBsar's  ponds  been  fed. 

And  from  its  lord  undutifiiUy  fied. 

So,  justly  ought  to  be  again  restor'd : 

Nay,  if  you  credit  sage  Palphurius'f  word. 

Or  dare  rely  on  Armillatus'9  skill. 

Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fiy  excel 

Belong  to  CsBsar,  wheresoe'er  they  swim. 

By  their  own  worth  confiscated  to  him. 

The  boatman  then  shall  a  wise  present  make. 
And  give  the  fish  before  the  seizers  take. 

Now  sickly  Autumn  to  dry  frosts  <gave  way. 
Cold  Winter  rag'd,  and  fresh  preserv'd  the  prey; 
Yet  with  such  baste  the  busy  fishes  dew. 
As  if  with  a  hot  south-wind  corruption  blew : 
And  now  he  reach'd  the  lake,  where  what  remains 
Of  Alba  still  her  aucient  rites  retains. 
Still  worships  Vesta,  though  an  humbler  way, 
Nor  lets  the  hallowed  Trojan  fire  decay.         [sort. 

The  wondering  crowd,  that  to  strange  sights  re* 
And  choak'd  a  while  his  passage  to  the  court. 
At  length  gives  way;  ope  flies  the  palace-gate. 
The  turbot  enters  in,  without  the  ikthers'<*  wait; 
The  boatmen  straight  does  to  Atrides  press. 
And  thus  presents  his  fish,  and  his  address: 

**  Accept,  dread  sir,  this  tribute  firom  the  main. 
Too  great  for  private  kitchens  to  contain. 
To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day. 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way. 
Haste  to  unload  your  stomachs,  to  receive 
This  turbot,  that  for  you  did  only  live. 
So  long  preserv'd  to  be  imperial  fcMxl, 
Glad  of  the  net,  and  to  be  taken  pioud." 
.  How  fulsome  this !  how  gross !  yet  this  takes 

well. 
And  the  vain  prince  with  empty  pride  does  swelL 
Nothing  so  monstrous  can  be  said  or  feign'd. 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd, 
When  to  his  face  the  worthless  wretch  is  prais'd. 
Whom  vile  court-flattery  to  &god  has  raised. 

But  oh,  hard  fate !  the  palace  stores  no  dish 
Afford,  capacious  of  the  mighty  fish. 
To  sage  debate  are  summon'd  all  the  peers. 
His  trusty  and  much-hated  counsellors. 
In  whose  pale  looks  that  ghastly  terrour  sat. 
That  haiints  the  dangerous  friendships  of  the  great 

The  loud  libumian  ",  that  the  senate  call'd, 
'*  Run,  run ;  he  *s  set,  he's  set!"  no  sooner  bawi'd. 
But,  with  his  robe  snatcht  up  iu  haste,  does  come 
Pegasus  ",  bailiff  of  afirighted  Rome. 


*  A  title  ofteik  assumed  by  the  emperors. 
9  Both  of  consular  degree,  yet  spies  and  in- 
formers. 

■®  The  senate,  or  pahts  amseriptu 

"  TheRoman  criers  wereusually  of  thiscoun^y* 

"  A  learned  lawyer,  and  prefect  of  Rome. 
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What  more  were  prefects  then }  The  best  he  was. 
And  faithfuUest  expounder  of  .the  laws. 
Yet  in  ill  times  thought  all  things  managU  best. 
When  Justice  exercis'd  her  sword  the  least 

OldCrispus*^  next,  pleasant  though  old,  appears, 
His  wit  nor  humour  yielding  to  his  years. 
His  temper  mild,  good-nature  join'd  with  sense. 
And  manners  charming  as  his  eloquence* 
Who  fitter  for  a  useful  friend  than  he. 
To  the  great  ruler  of  the  earth  and  sea. 
If,  as  his  thoughts  were  just,  his  tongue  were  free  ? 
If  it  were  safe  to  vent  his  geneix>us  mind 
To  Rome's  dire  plague,  and  terrour  of  mankind  ^ 
If  cruel  Power  could  softening  counsel  bear. 
But  what*s  so  tender  as  a  tyrant's  ear ; 
With  whom  whoever,  though  a  favourite,  spake, 
At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake. 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things. 
Than  sultry  summers,  or  unhealthful  springs  ? 
-This  well  he  knew,  and  therefore  never  try'd, 
'  With  his  weak  arms,  to  stem  the  stronger  tide. 
Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die. 
So,  safe  by  wise  complying  silence,  he 
Ev'n  in  that  court  did  fourscore  summers  see. 

Next  him  Acllius,  though  his  age  the  same. 
With  BBger  haste  to  the  grand  council  came: 
With  him  a  youth,  unworthy  of  the  fate 
That  did  too  near  his  growing  virtues  wait, 
Us^'d  by  the  tyrant's  envy,  fear,  or  hate. 
(But 'tis  long  since  old  age  began  to  be 
In  noble  blood  no  less  than  prodigy, 
Wlience  »tis  I  'd  rather  be  of  giants'  birth  «4, 
A  pigmy  brother  to  those  sons  of  Earth.) 
Unhappy  youth !  whom  from  his  destin'd  end. 
No  well-dissembled  madness  could  defend. 
When  naked  in  the  Alban  theatre, 
In  Libyan  bears  he  fixt  his  hunting  spear. 
Who  sees  not  now  through  the  lord's  thin  dis> 

guise. 
That  lonp  seem'd  fool,  to  prove  at  last  more  wise  ? 
That  stale  court  trick  is  now  too  open  laid : 
Who  now  admires  the  part  old  Brutus  play'd''? 
Those  honest  times  might  swallow  this  pretence, 
When  the  king's  beard  was  deeper  than  his  sense. 

Next  Rubrius  came,  though  not  of  noble  race, 
With  equal  marks  of  terrour  in  his  face. 
Pale  with  the  gnawing  guilt  and  inward  shame 
Of  an  old  crime,  that  is  not  fit  to  name. 
Worse,  yet  in  scandal  taking  more  delight. 
Than  the  vile  pathic  '^  that  durst  satire  write. 

Montanus'  belly  next,  advancing  slow 
Before  the  sweating  senator,  did  go. 

Criffpinos  after,  but  much  sweeter  comes. 
Scented  with  costly  oils  and  eastern  gums. 
More  than  would  serve  two  funerals  for  perfomes. 

Then  Pompey,  none  more  skill'd  in  the  court- 
game 
Of  cutting  throats  with  a  soft  whisper,  came. 

Next  Fuscus^'',  he  who  many  a  peaceful  day 
For  Dacian  vultures  was  reservM  a  prey. 
Till,  having  study'd  war  enough  at  home. 
He  led  abroad  th'  unhappy  arms  of  Rome. 

'^  Who  made  the  jest  on  Domitian's  killing  flies. 
'^  Of  an  obscure  and  unknown  family, 
's  In  counterfoiting  madness. 
■6  Nero,  who  chained  his  own  crimes  on  Suin- 
tiaiias. 

'^  Cone liQB  Foseus,  who  was  daio  in  Dacia. 


Cunning  V^ento  next,  and  by  bis  side 
Bloody  Catullus  leaning  on  his  guide. 
Decrepit,  yet  a  furious  lover  he. 
And  deeply  smit  with  chaims  he  could  not  see. 
A  monster,  that  ev'n  this  worst  age  outvies. 
Conspicuous,  and  above  the  common  size. 
A  blind  base  flatterer,  firom  some  bridge  or  gate*', 
Rais'd  to  a  murdering  minister  of  state; 
Deserving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road. 
And  bless  each  passing  waggon  and  its  load. 
None  more  admir'd  the  fish;  he  in  its  praise 
With  zeal  his  voice,  with  zeal  his  hands  did  raise; 
But  to  the  left  all  his  fine  things  did  say. 
Whilst  on  his  right  the  unseen  turbot  lay. 
So  he  the  fam'd  Cilician  fencer  prais'd. 
And  at  each  hit  with  wonder  seem'd  amaz'd: 
So  did  the  scenes  and  stage  machines  admire. 
And  boys  that  flew  throng  canvass  clouds  in  wire. 

Nor  came  Vejento  short;  but,  as  inspir'd 
By  thee,  Bellona,  by  thy  fUry  fir'd. 
Turns  prophet    **  See  the  mighty  omen,  sec,* 
He  cries,  *'  of  some  illustrious  victory ! 
Some  captive  king  thee  his  new  lord  shall  own  ; 
Or  from  his  British  chariot  headlong  thrown 
Tlie  proud  Arviragus  come  tumbling  down ! 
The  monster's  foreign.     Mark  the  pointed  spears 
That  from  thy  hand  on  his  pierc'd  back  he  wears  I" 
Who  nobler  could,  or  plainer  things  presage? 
Yet  one  thing  'scap'd  him,  the  prophetic  rage 
Show'd  not  the  tuii>ot's  country,  nor  its  age. 

At  length  by  Csesar  the  grand  question 's  pot; 
**  My  lords,  your  judgement ;  shall  the  fish  be  cut  ?* 
**  Far  be  it,  far  firom  us,"  Montanus  cries; 
**  Let 's  not  dishonour  thus  the  noble  prize! 
A  pot  of  finest  earth,  thin«  deep,  and  wide. 
Some  skilftil  quick  Prometheus  must  provide. 
Clay  and  the  forming  wheel  prepare  with  speed. 
Bu^  CiBsar,  be  it  from  henceforth  decreed. 
That  potters  on  the  rojral  progress  wait, 
T*  assist  in  these  emergencies  of  state." 

This  counsel  pleas'd;  nor  could  it  fail  to  take. 
So  fit,  so  worthy  of  the  man  that  spake. 
The  old  court  riots  be  remember*d  well; 
Could  tales  of  Nero's  midnight  suppers  tell. 
When  Falfnm  wines  the  labouring  lungs  did  fire, 
And  to  new  dainties  kindled  false  desire. 
In  arts  of  eating,  none  more  eariy  train'd. 
None  in  my  time  had  equal  skill  attain'd. 
He,  whether  Circe's  rock  his  oysters  bore. 
Or  I^Aicrine  lake,  or  the  Rutupian  shore. 
Knew  at  first  taste,  nay  at  first  sight  could  tell 
A  crab  or  lobster's  country  by  its  shell. 

They  rise;  and  straight  all,  with  respectful  awe^ 
At  the  word  given,  obsequiously  withdraw. 
Whom,  full  of  eager  haste,  surpris«%  and  fear. 
Our  mighty  prince  had  summon'd  to  appear; 
As  if  some  news  he  'd  of  the  Catti  tell. 
Or  that  the  fierce  Sicambrians  did  rd>el : 
As^  if  expresses  from  all  parts  had  come 
With  fresh  alarms  threatening  the  fate  of  Rome. 

What  folly  this!  But,  oh!  that  all  the  rest 
Of  his  dire  reign  had  thus  been  spent  in  jest; 
And  all  that  time  such  trifles  had  employNl 
In  which  so  many  nobles  he  destroy'd; 
He  safe,  they  unreveng'd,  to  the  disgrace 
Of  the  surviving,  tame,  patrician  race ! 
But,  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rabble  grew. 
Him,  whom  so  many  lords  had  slain,  they  slew. 

^  The  oommoii  stands  for  beggars. 
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DAMON  AND  ALEXIS. 

DAMOV. 

Tbu.  me,  Alezi8»  whence  these  sorrows  grow  ? 
From  what  hid  spring  do  these  salt  torrents  flow  ? 
Why  haogs  the.  head  of  my  afflicted  swain; 
Like  bending  lilies  oTer-charg'd  with  rain? 

ALEXIS. 

Ah,  Damon,  if  what  you  already  see 
Can  move  thy  gentle  breast  to  pity  me; 
How  would  thy  sighs  with  mine  in  concert  join. 
How  wonld  thy  tears  swell  up  the  tide  of  mine, 
Cooldst  thou  but  see  (but,  oh,  no  light  is  there, 
Bot  blackest  clouds  of  darkness  and  despair!) 
CoQld'st  thou  but  see  the  torments  that  within 
Lie  deeply  lodg>d,  and  view  the  horrid  scene ! 
View  all  the  wounds,  and  every  fatal  dart 
That  sticks  and  rankles  in  my  bleeding  heart! 
No  snore*  ye  swains,  Love's  harmless  anger  fear. 
For  he  has  empty*d  all  his  quiver  here. 
Nor  thou,  kind  Damon,  ask  me  why  I  grieve. 
But  rather  wonder,  wonder  that  I  live. 


Unhappy  youth!  too  well,  alas!  I  know 
The  pangs  despairinfl:  lovers  undergo ! 
[Imipeifea.^ 


CJEUA  AND  DORJNDA. 

Wheii  first  the  young  Alexis  saw 

Cslia  to  all  the  plain  g^ve  law, 

Tbe  haughty  Cslia,  in  whose  fiice 

Love  dwelt  with  fear,  and  pride  with  grace; 

When  every  swain  he  saw  submit 

To  her  conunanding  eyes  and  wit, 

How  could  th'  ambitious  youth  aspire 

To  perish  by  a  nobler  fire  ? 

With  all  the  power  of  verse  he  strove 

The  lovely  shepherdess  to  move : 

Vcfse,  in  which  the  gods  delight. 

That  makes  nymphs  love,  and  heroes  fight; 

Verse,  that  once  niPd  all  tbe  plain, 

Verse,  the  wishes  of  a  swain. 

Row  oft  has  Thyrsis*  pipe  prevaiPd, 

Where  BgoB>s  Aocks  and  herds  have  fieul'd  ? 

Fair  Amaryllis,  was  thy  mind 

Erer  to  Damon's  wealth  inclinM ; 

Whilst  Lycidas's  gentle  breast. 

With  love,  and  with  a  Muse  possest, 

Bkeath'd  forth  in  verse  his  soft  desire, 

Kindting  in  thee  his  gentle  fire  ? 


CMUA'S  SOUIMUY. 

Muntitt  of  all  my  senses  can  invite. 
Free  ts  the  air,  and  unconfin*d  as  light; 
fiueen  of  a  thousand  slaves,  that  fawn  aod.bow. 
And,  with  submissive  fear,  my  power  allow, 
Should  I  exchange  this  noble  state  of  life 
To  gain  the  vile  detested  name  of  Wife ; 
Should  I  my  native  liberty  betray. 
Call  him  mylocdy  who  at  my  footstoc^  Uy  ? 


No 


thanks,  kind  HeaTeh,  that  hast  my  soul  em* 
ploy'd. 

With  my  great  sex's  useful  virtue,  pride: 
That  generous  pride,  that  noble  just  disdain. 
That  scorns  tbe  slave  that  wonld  presume  to  reign. 
Let  the  raw  amorous  scribbler  of  the  times 
Call  me  his  Csslia  in  insipid  rhymes; 
I  hate  and  scorn  you  all,  proud  that  I  am 
T*  revenge  my  sez*s  injuries  on  man. 
CompaiM  to  all  tbe  plagues  in  marriage  dwdl^ 
It  were  preferment  to  lead  apes  in  Hell. 


TO  torn 
DISBANDED  OFFICERS, 

VPOVTHB  LATK 

VOTB  OF  THB  HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Hats  we  for  this  serr'd  full  nine  hard  ramjMiignf? 
Is  this  the  recompense  for  all  our  pains  ? 
Have  we  to  the  remotest  parts  beoi  sent. 
Bravely  exposed  our  lives,  and  fortunes  spent. 
To  be  undone  at  last  by  parliament? 
Must  colonels  and  corporals  now  he  equal  made. 
And  fiaming  sword  tura'd  pruning  kaiife  aiMl 
spade? 

T— b,  S ,  F— ,  and  thousands  more^ 

Must  now  return  to  what  they  were  before. 
No  more  in  glittering  coaches  shall  they  ride. 
No  more  the  feathers  show  the  coxcombs^  pride. 

For  thee,  poor !  my  Muse  does  kindly  weap^ 

To  see  disbanded  colonels  grown  so  cheap. 
So  younger  brothers,  with  fet  jdhitures  fisid, 
Oo  despicable,  once  their  widows  dead. 
No  ship,  by  tempest  from  her  anchor  toni« 
Is  half  so  lost  a  thing,  and  so  forlorn. 
On  every  stall,  in  every  broker's  shop. 
Hang  up  the  plumes  of  the  dismantled  fop  ; 
Trophies  like  these  we  read  not  of  in  story. 
By  other  ways  the  Romans  got  their  glory. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  there's  a  doom. 
Some  die  i'  th'  field,  and  others  starve  at  home. 


TO  A 
ROMAN  CAim)UC  UPON  MARRUOB. 

Cnrsmui  and  penances,  excommunication. 
Are  bug-bear  words  to  fright  a  bigot  nation  ; 
But  'tis  the  Church's  more  substantial  curse. 
To  damn  us  all  for  better  and  for  worse. 
Falsely  your  church  seven  sacraments  does  firame. 
Penance  and  matrimony  are  tbe  same. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

Amp  yet  he  fears  to  use  them,  and  be  fi«c; 
Yet  some  have  ventur'd,  and  why  should  not  all? 
Let  villains,  perjurM,  envious,  and  malicious. 
The  wretched  miser  and  the  midnight  murderer; 
Betrayers  of  their  country,  or  their  friend, 
(And  every  guilty  breast)  fear  endless  torment. 
Blue  lakes  of  brimstone,  unextinguish'd  fires. 
Scorpions  and  whips,  and  all  that  guilt  deserves ; 
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liCt  iheae,  and  (udj  tliese,  ihw  plagae  thenuielves. 
For  though  they  fear  what  neither  shall  nor  can  be, 
Tis  puoishment  eaoogh  it  makes  them  live, 
live,  to  endure  the  dreadful  apprehension 
Of  death,  to  them  so  dreadful ;  but  why  dreadful. 

At  least  to  virtuo:is  minds  ? ^To  be  at  rest. 

To  sleep,  and  never  hear  of  trouble  more. 

Say,  is  this  dreadful  ?  Heart,  wouldst  thou  be  at 

quiet? 
Post  thou  thus  beat  for  rest,  and  long  for  ease. 
And  not  command  thy  friendly  band  to  help  thee  ? 
What  hand  can  be  so  easy  as  thy  awn, 
7o  apply  the  medicine  thai  cures  all  diseases  ? 


AN  EPISTLE* 

TO  MR.  OTWAY. 

Dear  Tom,  how  melancholy  I  am  growii 

Since  thou  hast  left  this  learned  dirty  (own*. 

To  thee  by  this  dull  letter  be  it  known. 

Whilst  all  my  comfort,  under  all  this  care. 

Are  duns,  and  puns,  and  logic,  and  small  beer. 

Thou  seest  Tm  dull  as  Sbadwell's  men  of  wit. 

Or  the  top  scene  that  Settle  ever  writ : 

The  sprightly  court  that  wander  up  and  down 

Prom  gudgeons  to  a  race,  fium  town  to  town. 

All,  all  are  fled ;  but  them  1  well  can  spare. 

For  l*m  so  dull  1  have  no  bu<»iness  there. 

1  have  forgot  whatever  there  I  knew. 

Why  men  one  stocking  tye  with  ribbon  blue : 

Why  others  medals  wear,  a  fine  gilt  thing. 

That  at  their  breasts  hang  dangling  by  a  string  ; 

(Yet  stay,  I  think  that  I  to  mind  recal. 

For  onee^  a  squirt  was  raised  by  Windsor  wall). 

1  know  no  officer  of  court ;  nay  more, 

Ko  dog  of  court,  their  favourite  before. 

Should  Veny  fewn,  I  should  not  understand  her, 

Kor  who  committed  incest  for  Legander. 

Unpolished  thus,  an  arrant  scholar  grown. 

What  should  1  do  but  sit  and  coo  alone. 

And  thee,  my  absent  mate,  for  ever  moan. 

Thus  His  sometimes,  and  sorrow  plays  its  part, 

Till  other  thoughts  of  thee  revive  my  heart. 

For,  whilst  with  wit,  with  women,  and  with  wine. 

Thy  glad  heart  beats,  and  noble  face  does  shine. 

Thy  joys  we  at  this  distance  feel  and  know; 

Thou  kindly  wishest  it  with  us  were  so. 

Then  tkae  wt  naiBe;  tWa  heard,  cries  James, "  For 

him, 
Leap  op,  tbo«  sparfcHng  wine,  and  kiss  the  brim : 
Crosses  attend  the  hum  who  dares  to  flinch, 
Oreat  as  that  roan  deserves  who  drinks  not  Finch.'' 
But  these  ar«  empty  joys,  without  you  two. 
We  drink  your  names,  alas  !  but  where  are  you  ? 
My  dear,  whom  1  more  cherish  in  my  breast 
Than  by  thy  own  soft  Muse  can  be  exprest ; 
True  to  thy  word,  afibrd  one  visit  more, 
Else  I  shall  grow,  firoili  him  thon  lov'dst  before, 
A  greasy  blockhead  fellow  in  a  gown, « 
(Such  as  is,  sir,  a.cousin  of  your  own) 
With  my  own  hair,  a  band,  and  ten  long  nails. 
And  wit  that  at  a  quibble  never  foils. 

*  In  answer  to  one  in  Otway's  Poems. 

*  Mr.  Doke  was  then  at  Cambridge. 
^  Sir  SAiuiiel  MorelaiuL    DUKE. 


AD  THOMAM  OTWAY. 

MusARUM  nostrflimque  decus,  charissime  Thoma, 

O  aninue  melior  pars,  Otoaee,  meas  ;^ 
Accipe  quae  sacH  tristes  ad  littoraCami 

Avulsi  vestro  flevimus  k  gremio. 
Snot  raihi  tunc  gemitusex  imo  pectore  ducti» 

Perqne  meas  lacrymae  quot  cecidere  genas, 
Et  salices  testes,  &  plurima  testis  arundo, 

Et  Camus  pigro  tristior  amne  fluens. 
Audiit  ipse  etenim  Deus,  &  mtserata  doloret 

Lubrica  paulisper  constitit  unda  mers. 
Tunc  ego  j  vos  nymphse  viridi  circur.iita  muscO' 

Atria  quae  colitis,  tuque,  verende  Deus, 
Audite  O  qnalem  absentem  ploramus  amicnm, 

Audite  ut  lacrymjs  auctior  amnis  eat. 
Pectoris  is  candore  nives,  constantibus  arcti 

Stellam  animis,  certa  fata  vel  ipsa  fide ; 
nie  &  Amore  columbas,  ille  &  Marte  leonea 

Vincit,  Pierias  ing«;nioque  Deas, 
Sive  Tocat  jocus,  &  charites,  &  libera  vini 

Gaudia,  cumqiie  sua  matre  sonandus  Amor. 
Ille  potest  etiam  numeros  scquare  canendo 
.    Sive  tuos,  Ovidi,  sive,  Catulle,  tuos. 
Sive  admirantis  moderatur  frsena  theatri, 

Itque  cothumato  Musa  superba  pede, 
Fulmina  rel   Sophoclis   Lycophrontaeasre  teno- 
bras, 

Carminis  aut  fastus,  .^chyle  magne,  tui, 
Vincit  munditiis  &  majestate  decora, 

Tam  bene  naturam  pingere  docta  manus, 
HsBc  ego,  cum  spectans  labentia  flumina,  versui 

Venere  in  mentem,  magne  poeta  tui. 

"Who  for  preferments,"  &c. 

[See  Otway's  Poems.] 

"  Premia  quis  mentis  ingratS  expcctet  ab  Aula, 
Omnis  ubi  exiguam  captat  simul  Aulicus  escam 
Gobio  ?  quis  piscis  sapientior  ilia  vtfdosa 
Fulminis  angusti  coleret  loca,  pisciculorum 
Esurientem  inter,  trepidantemque  inter  acerrum, 
2ui  dum  quisque  micat,  medicatam  ut  glutiat 

offiun, 
Tmdunt,  impellunt,  truduntur,  &  impellunlnr; 
Nee  potius,  latum  gremio  qua  flumen  aperto 
Invitat,  totis  pinnarum  remigat  alls, 
Kt  requiem,  &  muscos  virides,  puichramque  vo- 

Catu's 
Ad  libertatem  prono  dclabitur  alveo  ?»* 

2uos  tibi  pro  tali  persolvam  carmine  grates, 

O  animi  interpres,  magne  Poeta,  mei ! 
Nos  neqne  solicitae  Natura  effinxit  ad  urbis 

Officia,  aut  fraudes,  Aula  dolosa,  tuas : 
Nos   procul  k  cceno,   &  strepitu,  fumoque  re- 
motos. 

Cum  Venere  &  Musis  my  rtea  scena  t^;at ! 
Nos  paribus  cantare  animis  permittat  Apollo 

Flammas  meque  tuas,  teque,  Otoaee,  meas. 
Ergone  me  penitus  vestris  hserere  medullis, 

Ergone  ajncerus  me  tibi  junxit  Amor  ? 
Tu  quoque,  tu  nostris  hafoitas,  mea  vita,  me- 
dullis, 

l^ue  meo  aetemus  pectore  figit  Amor. 

In  another  place. 

Sualia  tu  scribis,  vel  qualia  Carolus  ille 
Nofter,  amor  Phoebi,  Pieridumque  decot. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  KING. 

BY  DR.  J0HN50N. 


William  Kino  was  bom  in  London  in  1663 ;  the  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gendeman. 
He  was  allied  to  the  family  of  Claroidon* 

From  Westminster-school^  where  he  was  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Bosby,  he  was  at  eighteen  dected  tp  Christ  Church,  in  168I ;  where  he  is  said  to 
hoLft  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness  and  activity,  that  before  he  wad 
eight  years  standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks  upon,  twenty-rtwo  thousand  odd 
himdred  books  and  manuscrqpts*.  The  books  were  certainly  not  very  long,  the  manu*. 
90^  not  very  difficult,  nor  the  remarks  very  large;  for  the  calculator  will  find,  that  he 
dispatched  seven  a  day  for  every  day  of  his  eight  years,  with  a  remnant  that  more  than 
satbfies  most  other  students.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expensive  manner,  as  a 
grand  compoimder;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune. 

Id  1688,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  he  published  a  confiita- 
tien  of  Varilla's  account  of  Wickliffe ;  and,  engaging  m  the  study  of  the  civillaw,  be- 
came doctor  in  1692,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors  Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from  the  French,  and  written  some  humorous 
and  satirical  pieces;  when,  m  l694,  Molesworth  published  his  Account  of  Denmark,  m 
whidi  he  treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great  contempt;  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insmuating  those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  supposes  liberty  to  be  establLhed, 
and  by  which  his  adversaries  suq>ect  that  all  subordination  and  government  is 
endangered. 

This  hock  offended  prince  George ;  and  the  Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial 
against  it  The  prindples  of  its  author  did  not  please  Dr.  King ;  and  therefore  he  un- 
dertook to  confute  part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest.  The  controversy  is  now  forgotten :  and 
books  of  this  kind  seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment  have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversy  between  Boyle  atod  Bentley ;  and  was  <Mie  of 
those  who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition  to  learning,  on  a  question  which 
kaming  only  could  dedde. 

I  Thif  appean  by  bis  Advenaria,  printed  in  foM  works,  edit  1776, 3  vols.    C 
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In  1699,  was  published  by  him  A  Journey  to  London,  after  (be  method  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  A  Jouraey  to  Paris.  And,  in  1700,  he  satirised  the  Ro^ 
Society,  at  least  sir  Hans  Sloane  their  president,  in  two  dialogues,  entituled  The 
Transactioner. 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  the  courts  of  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
his  pxofessicm,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business  which  interrupted  his  voluptuary  dreams, 
or  forced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in  which  only  he  could  find  delight  His  re- 
putation as  a  civilian  was  yet  maintained  by  his  judgements  in  the  courts  of  delegates, 
.  and  raised  very  high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he  discovered  in  1700,  when 
he  defended  the  earl  of  An^esea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  dutchess  of  Buckingham- 
ahhe,  who  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  obtained  it. 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures,  and  neglect  of  buaness^  had  now  lessened  his'  revenues ; 
and  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  m  Iieland>  where,  about  1702,  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty,  conunissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's 
tower,  and  vi^^ar-general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vam  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach  of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  take  it.  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and  thoughtless  as  hhnself,  in 
Upton,  one  of  the  judges,  who  had  a  pleasant  house  called. Mountown,  near  Dublin, 
to  which  Kmg  frequently  retired ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget  his  cares 
and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  Mully  of  Mountown,  a  poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  m 
die  pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  interpretation,  was  meant  originally  no 
more  than  it  expressed,  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the  author's  delight  in  the  quiet  of 
Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  lord  Wharton  was  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London, 
with  his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit ;  and  published  some  essays,  called  Useful 
Transactions.  His  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Cayamai  is  particularly  commended.  He 
then  wrote  The  Art  of  Love,  a  poem  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its  title,  for  purity  of 
sentiment ;  and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  Art  of  Cookery,  which  he  published, 
with  some  letters  to  Dr.  Lister. 

In  1710,  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church,  on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was 
supposed  to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of  The  Examiner.  His  eyes  were 
open  to  all  the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed  some  strictures  upon  Dr. 
Kennetf  s  adulatory  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  History  of  tiie  Heathen  Gods,  a  book  composed  for  schoob,  was  written  by  him 
in  1710.  The  work  is  useful;  but  might  have  been  produced  without  the  powers  of 
King.  The  next  year,  he  published  Rufinus,  an  historical  essay;  and  a  poem,  intended 
to  dispose  the  nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

In  1711  >  competence,  if  not  plenty,  viras  again  put  mto  his  power.  He  vvas,  without 
the  trouble  of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request,  made  gazetteer.  Swifl, 
Freind,  Prior,  and  other  men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of  t£e  gazetteer's 
office.  He  was  now  again  placed  in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his  business  at  that  time  particularly  trouble- 
some; and  he  would  not  wait  till  hurry  should  be  at  an  end,  but  impatiently  resigned 
it,  and  returned  to  his  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambetiliy  where  he  resided^  was  to  mortify  Dr,  Tenison, 
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the  arcbbiahq),  by  a  public  festivity,  cm  tbe  surrender  of  Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event 
with  which  T^iison's  political  bigotry  did  not  suffer  hun  to  be  delighted.  King  was 
resolved  to  counteract  his  sullenness,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  barrek  of  ak  filled 
the  neighbourhood  with  honest  merriment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1712,  his  health  declined ;  he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  oa 
Christmas-day.  Thou^  his  life  had  not  been  without  irregularity,  his  prindpies  were 
pure  and  orthodox,  and  his  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed,  that  his  poems  were  rather  thd 
amusements  of  idleness  than  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  endeavoured  rather  to  divert  than 
astonish ;  that  his  thoughts  seldom  aq[>ired  to  sublimity ;  and  that,  if  his  verse  was  easy 
and  his  images  familiar,  he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to  be  meny ;  but^ 
perhaps,  to  aijoy  his  mirth,  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  think  vrell  of  hk 
opinions** 

*  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  made  but  little  use  of  the  life  of  Dr.  King,  prefixed  to  his  Work^ 
m  3  vols.  1776,  to  jrhich  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  refer  the  reader.  His  talent  for  humoor 
ought  to  be  praised  in  tbe  highest  terms.  In  that  at  least  he  yielded  to  none  ci  his  contemporaiieit 
C. 
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ART   OF    COOKEftY; 

in  IMITATION   OP 

HORACES  ART  OF  POETRY. 

WITH 

SOME  LETTERS  TO  DR.  USTER'  AND  OTHERS, 

OCCASIONED  PRINCIPALLY  BY 

The  TWc  of  a  Book  published  by  the  Doctor,  beii^  the  Works  of  Epicius 

CoELius,  concerning 

THE  SOUPS  AND  SAUCES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


An  Extract  of  the  greatest  Curiosities  contained  in  that  Book. 

HUMBLY  INSCRIBED  TO 

THE  HONOURABLE  BEEFSTEAK  CLUB. 

FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1708. 


'  Of  Dr.  Lister's  book  only  ISO  copies  were  printed  in  1705.  It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1709,  by  Tbeod.  Jans.  Almeloyeen,  under  the  title  of  Apicii  Coelii  de  Opsoniis  &  Condimeutis,  sive 
Arte  Coquioaria,  Libri  Decern.  Com  Annotationibus  Martini  Lister,  h  Medicis  Domesticis  Serenissimas 
Majestatis  Regine  Annae,  &  Notis  selectioribus,  variisque  Lectionibus  integris,  Humelber^gii,  Barthii, 
Bercosi,  A  Van  der  Linden,  &  alionun,  nt  &  ?arianim  Lectionum  Libello.  Editio  Secunda.  Dr. 
Aikew  bad  a  copy  of  eacb  edition.    iV. 
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THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 

TT  is  now-a-days  the  hard  fate  of  such  as  pretend  to  be  authors,  that  they  are  oot  permitted  to  be 
masters  of  their  own  works ;  for,  if  such  papers  (hovirever  imperfect)  as  may  be  called  a  ccfpg  of 
them,  either  by  a  senrant  or  any  other  means,  tome  to  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  he  never  considers 
whether  it  be  for  the  person's  reputation  to  cpme  into  the  world,  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  his  sen- 
tifltents,  whether  to  his  style  or  correctness,  or  whether  he  has  for  some  time  looked  over  it ;  nor 
doth  be  care  what  name  or  character  he  pats  to  it,  to  he  imagines  he  may  get  by  it. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  following  poem  to  be  so  used,  and  printed  with  as  much  imperfection  and 
as  many  mistakes,  as  a  bookseller  that  has  common  sense  could  imagine  should  pass  upon  the  town, 
e^ecially  in  an  age  so  polite  and  critical  as  the  present. 

These  following  letters  and  poem  were  at  the  press  some  time  before  the  other  paper  pretending 
to  the  same  title  was  crept  out;  and  they  had  else,  as  the  learned  say,  groaned  under  the  press  till 
SQch  time  as  the  sheets  had  one  by  one  been  perused  and  corrected,  not  only  by  the  author,  but  his 
friends ;  whos^  judgment,  as  he  is  sensible  he  wants,  so  is  he  proud  to  own  that  they  sometimes 
condescend  to  afford  him. 

For  many  faults,  that  at  first  seem'  small,  yet  create  unpardonable  errours.  The  number  of  the 
▼erte  turns  upon  the  harshness  of  a  syllable ;  and  the  laying  a  stress  upon  improper  words  will  make 
the  most  correct  piece  ridicuTous*  False  concord,  tenses,  and  g^rammar,  nonsense,  impropriety,  and 
cpnfiision,  may  go  down  with  some  persons ;  but  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  a  bookseller  to  lam- 
poon an  author,  and  tell  him,  '*  You  did  write  all  this:  1  have  got  it;  and  you  shall  stand  to  the 
scandal,  and  I  will  have  the  benefit**  Yet  this  is  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  there  are  above 
threescore  foults  of  this  nature ;  verses  transposed,  some  added,  others  altered,  or  rather  that  should 
have  been  altered,  and  near  forty  omitted.  The  author  does  not  value  himself  upon  the  whole;  but, 
if  be  shows  his  esteem  for  Horace,  and  can  by  any  means  provoke  persons  to  read  so  useful  a  treatise, 
if  be  shows  his  aversion  to  the  introduction  of  luxury,  which  may  tend  to  the  corruption  of  manners, 
and  declares  his  love  to  the  old  British  hospitality,  charity,  and  valour,  when  the  arms  of  the  family, 
the  old  pikes,  muskets,  and  halberts,  hung  up  in  the  hall  over  the  long  table,  and  the  marrow-bones 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  Chevy  Chace  and  The  old  Courtier  of  the  Sueen's  were  placed  over  the 
carved  mantle-piece,  and  the  beef  4ind  brown  bread  were  carried  every  day  to  the  poor;  he  desires 
little  ferther,  than  that  the  reader  would  for  the  fiitore  give  all  such  booksellers  as  are  before  spokea 
of  no  maimer  of  encouragement. 
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THE  ART  OF  COOKERY,  &c. 


LETTERS  TO  DR,  LISTER 
AND  OTHERS. 


LETTER  L 
To  Mr.  — — 

DEAR  SIR, 

n^HE  happiness  of  hearing  nowand  then  from  you 
^  extremely  delights  me ;  for,  I  must  confess,  most 
of  my  other  friends  are  so  much  taken  up  with  po- 
litics or  speculations,  that  either  their  hopes  or 
fears  giFe  them  little  leisure  to  peruse  such  parts 
of  learning  as  hiy  remote,  and  are  fit  only  for  the 
closets  of  the  curious.  How  blest  are  you  at  Lon- 
don, where  you  have  new  books  of  all  sorts !  whilst 
we,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  destitute  of  such 
improvements,  must  content  ourselves  with  the  old 
store,  and  thumb  the  classics  as  if  we  were  never 
to  get  higher  than  oijrTully  or  our  Virgil. 

You  tantalize  me  only,  when  you  tell  me  of  the 
edition  of  a  book  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Lister, 
which  you  say  is  a  treatise  De  CoruSmerUis  ^  Opto- 
'miit  Veterum,  Of  the  Sauces  and  Soups  of  the 
Ancients,  as  1  take  it  Give  me  leave  to  use  an 
expression,  which,  though  vulgar,  yet  upon  this 
occasion  is  just  and  proper :  You  have  made  my 
mouth  water,  but  have  not  sent  me  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  my  appetite. 

I  have  raised  a  thousand  notions  to  myself^  only 
from  the  title.  Where  could  such  a  treasure  lay 
hid  >  What  manuscripts  have  been  collated  ?  Un- 
der what  emperor  was  it  written  ?  Might  it  not 
liave  been  in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  who,  though 
▼icious  and  in  some  things  fentastical,  yet  was  not 
incurious  in  the  grand  afiair  of  eatingf 

Consider,  dear  sir,  in  what  uncertainties  we  must 
vemain  at  present.  You  know  my  neighbour  Mr. 
Oreatrix  is  a  learned  antiquary.  I  showed  him 
your  letter ;  which  threw  him  into  such  a  dubious- 
■lesa,  and  indeed  perplexity  of  mind,  that  the  next 
^y  he  durst  not  put  any  eatch^  in  his  Juh^^auce, 
MM)T  have  his  btiaved  pepper,  oil,  and  lemon,  with  his 
piarirkige,  lest,  before  he  had  seen  Dr.  Lister^  book. 


he  might  transgress  in  using  something  not  com* 
mon  to  the  ancients. 

Dispatch  it,  therefore^  to  us  with  all  speed ;  for 
I  expect  wonders  from  it  Let  me  tell  you;  I 
hope,  in  the  first  place,  it  will,  in  some  measure, 
remove  the  barbarity  of  our  present  education : 
for  what  hopes  can  there  be  of  any  progress  in 
learning,  wlulst  our  gentlemen  suffer  their  sons  at 
Westminster,  Eaton,  and  Winchester,  to  eat  no- 
thing but  salt  with  their  mutton,  and  vinegar  with 
their  roatt-berf,  upon  holidays }  what  extensiveness 
can  there  be  in  their  souls ;  especially  When,  upon 
their  going  theoqe  to  the  university,  their  know- 
ledge in  admary  matters  is  seldom  enlarged,  and 
their  diet  continues  very  much  the  same  ;  and  aa 
to  Mttcet,  they  are  in  profound  ignorance  ? 

It  were  to  be  wished,  therefora,  that  every  fa- 
mily had  a  French  tutor ;  for,  besides  his  being 
groom,  gardener,  butler,  and  valet,  you  would  see 
that  he  is  endued  with  a  greater  accomplislunent ; 
for,  according  to  our  ancient  author,  ^uot  GaUi, 
totidem  co^.  As  many  Frenchmen  as  you  have, 
so  many  cooks  you  may  depend  upon ;  which  is 
very  useful,  where  there  is  a  numerous  issue.  And  I 
doubt  not  but,  with  such  tutors,  aad  good  house- 
keepers to  provide  cake  and  noeet-meats,  together 
with  the  tender  care  of  an  indulgent  mother,  to  see 
that  the  children  eat  and  drink  every  thing  that 
they  call  for;  1  doubt  not,  1  say,  but  we  may  have 
a  wariike  zxA  frugal  gentry,  a  temperate  and 
austere  clergy,  and  such  persons  of  quality,  in  all. 
stations,  as  may  best  undergo  the  fatiguet  of  our 
fleet  and  armies. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  break-off  abruptly ;  for  I 
am  going  to  monsieur  D'Avaux,  a  person  frimous 
for  easing  the  tooth-ach  by  avulsion.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  show  me  how  to  strike  a  lancet  into  the 
jugular  of  a  carp,  so  as  the  blood  may  issue  thence 
with  the  greatest  effusion,  and  then  will  instantly 
perform  the  operation  of  stewing  it  in  its  own  blood, 
in  the  presence  of  myself  and  several  more  virtuosi. 
But,  let  him  use  what  claret  he  will  in  the  perform-^ 
ance,  I  will  secure  enough  to  drink  your  health 
and  the  rest  of  your  friends. 

1  cem^iii,  sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  II. 
To  Mr. 


SIR, 


I  SHALL  make  bold  to  claim  your  promise,  ki 
your  last  obliging  letter,  to  obtain  the  happiness 
of  my  correspondence  with  Dr«  Lister;  and  to  that 
end  have  sent  you  the  inclosed,  to  be  commttnicated 
to  him>  if  you  think  convenient. 


LETTER  m. 
To  Dr.  liSTEJB,  premt. 


SIR, 


I  AM  a  plain  man,  and  therefore  never  use  com- 
pliments ;  but  1  must  tell  you  that  1  have  a  great 
ambition  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  you,  espe-. 
cially  that  I  may  beg  you  to  communicate  your 
remarks  from  the  ancients  concerning  tferUitcalju, 
vulgarly  called  tooih'pich.  I  take  the  use  of  ^em 
to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  original  to 
come  from  the  instinct  of  Nature,  which  is  the  best 
mistress  upon  all  occasions.  The  Egyptians  were 
a  people  excellent  for  their  philosophical  and  ma- 
thematical observations:  Uiey  searched  into  all 
the  springs  of  action;  and,  though  I  must  condemn 
their  superstition,  I  cannot  but  applaud  their  inven- 
tion. This  people  had  a  vast  district  that  wor- 
shipped the  croco^kf  which  is  an  animal,  whose 
jaws,  being  very  oblong,  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  great  many  teeth ;  and,  his  habitaUon 
and  business  lying  most  in  the  water,  he,  like  our 
modem  Dutch  wfatsiers*  in  Southwark,  had  a  very 
good  stomach,  and  was  extremely  voracious.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  had  the  water  of  Nile  always  ready, 
and  consequently  the  opportunity  of  washing  his 
mouth  after  meals ;  yet  he  had  &rther  occasion 
for  other  instruments  to  cleanse  his  teeth,  which 
are  serrate,  or  like  a  saw.  To  this  end.  Nature  has 
provided  an  animal  called  the  ichnetamm,  which 
performs  this  office,  and  is  so  maintained  by  the 
product  of  its  own  labour.*  The  Egyptians,  seeing 
such  an  useful  sagacity  in  the  crocodile,  which  they 
so  much  reverenced,  soon  began  to  imitate  it, 
great  examples  easily  drawing  the  multitude ;  so 
that  it  became  their  constant  custom  to  pick  their 
teeth,  and  wash  their  mouths,  after  eaUng.  I  can- 
pot  find  in  Marsham's  Dsmasties,  nor  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Manethon,  what  year  of  the  moon  (for  I 
hold  the  Egyptian  years  to  have  been  lunar,  that 
is,  but  of  a  month's  continuance)  so  venerable  an 
u.sage  first  began :  for  it  is  the  fault  of  great  pbilo- 
logers.  to  omit  such  things  as  are  most  material. 
Whether  Sesostris,  in  his  large  conquests,  might 
extend  the  use  of  them,  is  as  uncertain ;  for  the 
glorious  actions  of  those  ages  lay  very  much  in  the 
dark.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  public  use  of 
them  came  in  about  the  same  time  that  the  Kiryp- 
tians  made  use  of  juries,  1  find,  in  the  prefhce  to 
the  Third  Part  of  Modem  Reports,  that  **  the 
Chaldees  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  number 
TWELVE,  because  there  were  so  many  signs  of  the 
Zodiac ;  from  them  this  number  came  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  so  to  Greece,  where  Mars  himself  was 


>  Whose  tenter-grounds  are  now  almost  all  built 
upon* 
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tried  for  a  murder,  and  was  acquitted.'*    Now  it 
does  not  appear  upon  record,  nor  any  stone  that  L 
have  seen,  whether  the  jury  clubbed,  or  whether 
Mars  treated  them,  at  dinner,  though  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  did;  for  he  was  a  quarrelsome  sort 
of  a  person,  and  probably,  though  acquitted,  might 
be  as  guilty  as  count  Koningsmaik.    Now  the 
custom  oi  juries  dining  at  an  eating-house,  and 
having  passes  of  water  brought  them  with  iooik-' 
picks  tinged  with  vermillion  swimming  at  the  top, 
being  still  continued,  why  may  we  not  imagine, 
that  the  tooth-picks  were  as  ancient  as  the  dinner^ 
the  dtmter  as  the  juries,  and  the  juries  at  least  as 
the  grand-children  of  Mitzraim  ?     Homer  makes  his 
heroes  feed  so  grossly,  that  they  seem  to  have  had 
more  occasion  for  sketeert  than  goose-^mlls.     He  is 
very  tedious  in  describing  a  Smith's  forge  and  an 
anvil :  where  he  might  have  been  more  polite,  in 
setting  out  the  tooth-ptck-casc  or  painted  sm^^Jnuc  of 
Achilles,,  if  that  age  had  no.t  been  so  barbarous  as 
to  want  them.     And  here  I  cannot  but  consider, 
that  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  it  flou- 
rished mo^  in  sumptuous  buildings,  and  Rome  tn 
itsheight  of  empire,  firom  Augustus  down  to  Adrian, 
had  nothing  that  equalled  the  Royal  or  New  Ex- 
change, or  Pope*s-head  Alley,  for  curiosities  and 
toyshops;  neither  had  their  senate  any  thing  to  al- 
leviate their  debates  concerning  the  afl&tim  of  the 
universe,  like  rqffling  sometimes  at  colonel  Parson's. 
Although  the  Egyptians  often  extended  their  con- 
quests into  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and  though  the 
Cafre  Blacks  have  very  fine  teeth ;  yet  I  cannot 
find  that  they  made  use  of  any  such  instrument ; 
nor  does  Ludolphus,  though  very  exact  as  to  the 
Abyssinian  empire,  give  any  account  of  a  matter 
so  important;  for  which  he  is  to  blame,  as  I  shall 
show  in  my  treatise  of  Forks  and   Napkins,  of 
which  I  shall  send  you  an  Essay  with  all  expe- 
dition.    I  shall  in  that  treatise  ftilly  illustrate  or 
confute  this  passage  of  Dr.  Heylin,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Cosmography,  where  he  sa3rs  of  the 
Chinese,   "  That  they  eat  their  meat  with  two 
sticks  of  ivory,  ebony,  or  the  like ;  not  touching  it 
with  their  hands  at  all,  and  therefore  no  great 
foulers  of  linen.    The  use  of  silver  forks  with  us, 
by  some  of  our  spruce  gallants  taken-up  of  Ute, 
came  from  hence  into  Italy,  and  from  thence  into 
England."  1  cannot  agree  with  this  learned  doctor 
in  many  of  these  particulars.     For,  first,  the  use 
of  these  sticks  is  not  so  much  to  save  linen,  as  out  of 
pure  necessity ;  which  arises  from  the  length  of 
their  nails,  which  persons  of  great  quality  in  those 
countries  wear  at  a  prodigious  length,  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  working,  or  being  serviceable  to 
themselves  or  others ;  and  therefore,  if  they  would, 
they  could  not  easily  feed  themselves  with  those 
claws ;  and  I  have  very  good  authority,  that  in  the 
East,  and  especially  in  Japan,  the  princes  have  the 
meat  put  into  their  mouths  bj'  their  attendants. 
Besides,  these  sticks  are  of  no  use  but  for  Arir 
sort  of  meat,  which,  being  pilau,  is  all  boiled  to 
rags.    But  what  would  those  sticks  signify  to  carv« 
a  turhey-cock,  or  a  clone  qfberf?  theiHbre  our  Jbrfcr 
are  of  quite  different  shape  :  the  steel  ones  are  In- 
dental,  and  the  silver  generally  resembling  tri- 
dents;  which  makes  me  think  them  to  be  a« 
ancient  as  the  Satumian  race,  where  the  former  i« 
appropriated  to  Pluto,  and  the  latter  to  Neptune, 
It  is  o.rUin,  that  Pedro  Delia  Valle,  that  fiunow 
Italian  Traveller,  carried  his  bnfB  and  Jbrk  into  th^ 
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East  Indies ;  and  he  gi^es  a  large  accoant  how,  at 
the  court  of  an  Indian  prince,  he  was  admired  for 
his  neatness  in  that  particulai-,  and  his  care  in 
wiping  thai  and  his  la^e  before  he  returned  them 
to  their  respective  i^ositories.  1  couM  wish  Dr. 
Wotton,  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Modem  Learn- 
ing, would  show  us  how  much  we  are  improved 
since  Dr.  fieylin's  time,  and  tell  us  the  ongiDal  of 
ivonf  lathes,  with  which  young  heirs  are  suffered  to 
maogk  their  own  puiUng;  as  likewise  of  silver 
and  gold  knivet,-  brought  in  with  the  dessert  for 
carving  of  jeUtes  and  ortmge-Jmiter;  and  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  a  siher  knife  at  the  side-board, 
to  mingle  sallads  with,  as  is  with  great  learning 
made  out  in  a  treatise  called  Acetaria,  concerning 
dressing  of  sallads.  A  noble  work !  But  I  trans- 
gress— 

And  yet,  ]>ardon  me,  good  doctor,  I  had  almost 
forgot  a  thing  that  I  would  not  have  done  for  the 
world,  it  is  so  remarkable.  I  think  I  may  be  po- 
sitire,  from  this  verse  of  Juvenal,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  £g3rptians, 

Pormm  et  cepe  nefas  vtolare,  et  frangere  morsu, 

that  it  was  ''  sacrilege  to  chop  a  leek,  or  bite  an 
onion."  Nay,  1  believe,  that  it  aknounts  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  Pharaoh  Necho  could  have  no 
true  lenlen  porridge,  nor  any  carrier's  isauce  to  his 
mutton ;  the  true  receipt  of  making  which  sauce 
I  have  from  an  ancient  MS.  remaining  at  the  Bull- 
inn  in  Bishopsgate-sreet,  which  runs  thus : 

"  Take  seven  spoonfbls  of  spring-water;  slice 
two  onions  of  moderate  size  into  a  large  saucer, 
and  put  in  as  much  salt  as  you  can  hold  at  thrice 
betwixt  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  if  large,  and 
serve  it  up."    Probatum  est, 

HoBSON,  carrier  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

The  effigies  of  that  worthy  person  remains  still 
at  that  inn ;  and  I  dare  say,  not  only  Hobson,  but 
old  Birch,  and  many  others  of  that  musical  and 
delightful  profbs^on,  would  rather  have  been  la- 
bourers at  the  pyramids  with  that  regale,  than  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis,  and  have  been  debarred 
6f  it.  I  break  off  abruptly.  Believe  me  an  ad- 
mirer of  your  worth,  and  a  follower  of  your  me- 
thods towards  the  increase  of  learning,  and  more 
especially  your,  &c. 


LETTER   IV, 
To  Mr.  


I  AK  now  very  seriously  employed  in  a  work 
tbaty  I  hope,  may  be  useful  to  the  public,  which  is 
m  poem  of  the  Art  of  Cookery,  in  imitation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  inscribed  to  Dr.  Lister,  as 
hoping  it  may  be  in  time  read  as  a  preliminary  to 
his  works.  But  I  have  not  vanity  enough  to  think 
it  win  live  so  long.  I  have  in  the  mean  time  sent 
yota  an  imitation  of  Horace's  invitation  of  Tor- 
qoatos  to  supper,  which  is  the  fifth  epistle  of  his 
first  book.  Perhaps  you  will  find  so  many  faults 
in  this,  that  yon  may  save  me  the  trouble  of  my 
«iher  proposal;  but,  however,  tike  it  as  it  is: 


If  Bellvill  can  his  generous  soul  confine 
To  a  small  room,  few  dishes,  and  some  wine, 
I  shall  expect  my  happiness  at  nine. 
Two  bottles  of  smooth  Palm,  or  Anjou  white. 
Shall  give  a  welcome,  and  prepare  delight ; 
Then  for  the  Bourdeaux  you  may  freely  ask ; 
But  the  Champaigne  is  to  each  man  his  flask. 
I  tell  you  with  what  force  I  keep  the  field ; 
And,  if  you  can  exceed  it,  speak ;  Pll  yield. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  displayed. 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  side-board  laid. 
Thus  we'll  disperse  all  busy  thoughts  and  care's. 
The  general's  counsels,  and  the  statesman's  fears  i 
Nor  shall  sleep  reign  in  that  precedent  night. 
Whose  joyful  hours  lead  on  the  glorious  light. 
Sacred  to  British  worth  in  Blenheim's  fight. 
The  blessings  of  good-fortune  seem  refus'd. 
Unless  sometimes  with  generous  freedom  us'd. 
'Tis  madness,  not  firugality,  prepares 
A  vast  excess  of  wealth  for  squandering  heirs. 
Must  I  of  neither  wine  nor  mirth  partake. 
Lest  the  .censorious  world  should  call  me  rake  ? 
Who,  unacquainted  with  the  generous  wine, 
E'er  spoke  bold  truths,  or  fram'd  a  great  design  ? 
That  makes  us  fancy  every  face  has  charms ; 
That  gives  us  courage,  and  then  finds  us  arms ; 
Sees  care  disburthen'd,  and  each  tongue^ employed. 
The  poor  grown  rich,  and  every  wish  enjoy'd. 

This  111  peiform,'and  promise  you  shall  see 
A  cleanliness  from  affectation  free : 
No  noise,  no  hurry,  when  the  meat's  set  on. 
Or,  when  the  dish  is  chang'd,  the  servants  gone  t 
For  all  things  ready,  nothing  more  to  fetch, 
Whate'er  you  want  is  in  the  master's  reach. 
Then  for  the  company,  I'll  see  it  chose  ;  ^ 
Their  emblematic  signal  is  the  rose. 
If  you  of  Freeman's  raillery  approve^ 
Of  Cotton's  laugh,  and  Winner's  tales  of  love. 
And  Bellair*s  charming  voice  may  be  allow'd : 
What  can  you  hope  for  better  from  a  crowd  t 
6ut  I  shall  not  prescribe.     Consult  your  ease, 
Write  back  your  men,  and  number,  as  you  please*; 
Try  your  back-stairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait : 
A  stratagem  in  war  is  no  deceit. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  && 


LETTER   V. 
To  Mr. 

I  HERB  send  you  what  I  promised,  A  Discourse 
of  Cookery,  after  the  method  which  Horace  has 
taken  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  I  have  all  along 
kept  in  my  view;  for  Horace  certainly  is  an  author 
to  be  imitated  in  the  delivery  of  precepts  for  any 
art  or  science.  He  is  indeed  severe  upon  our  sort 
of  learning  in  some  of  his  satires  ;  but  even  there 
he  instructs,  as  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second 
book,  ver.  13. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  ilia  memento, 
Ut  succi  melioris,  et  ut  magis  alba  rotundis, 
Ponere :  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 

Choose  eggs  oblong ;  remember  they'll  be  found 
Of  sweeter  taste,  and  whiter  than  thie  round : 
The  firmness  of  th^  ihell  includes  the  male. 
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J  am  much  of  his  opinioiii  and  could  only  wish  that 
the  world  was  thoroughly  infomwjd  of  two  other 
truths  coflcemiog  eggs.  One  is,  how  incom- 
parably better  roasted  eggs  are  than  boiled ;  the 
other,  never  to  eat  any  butter  with  «g|g«  in  the 
shell.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  more  you 
will  have  of  their  flavour,  and  now  much  easier  they 
will  sit  upon  your  stomach.  The  worthy  person 
who  recommended  it  to  ine  made  many  proselytes; 
and  1  have  the  vanity  to  think,  that  1  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful. 

I  have  in  this  poem  used  a  plain,  easy,  familiar 
style,  as  most  fit  for  precept ;  neither  have  I  been 
too  exact  an  imitator  of  Horace,  as  he  himself  di- 
rects. I  have  not  consulted  any  of  his  translators  ; 
neither  Mr.  Oldham,  whose  copiousness  runs  into 
paraphrase;  nor  Ben  Jonson,  who  is  admirable  for 
lus  close  following  of  the  original ;  nor  yet  the 
lord  Roscommon,  so  excellent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  language,  and  his  penetration  into  the  very  de- 
sign and  soul  of  that  author.  I  considered,  that  I 
went  upon  a  new  undertaking ;  and  though  I  do 
not  value  myself  upon  it  so  much  as  Lucretius  did, 
yet  1  dare  say  it  is  more  innocent  and  inofiensive. 

Sometimes,  when  Horace's  rules  come  too  thick 
and  sententious,  I  have  so  far  taken  liberty  as  to 
pass  over  some  of  them ;  for  I  consider  the  nature 
Und  temper  of  cooks,  who  are  not  of  the  most  pa- 
tient disposition,  as  their  under-servants  too  often 
experience.  I  wish  I  might  prevail  with  them  to 
moderate  their  passions,  which  will  be  the  greater 
conquest,  seeing  a  continual  heat  is  added  to  their 
native  fire. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  directions  that  Horace 
gives  us  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  pieces  that  be  or  any  other  author 
has  written,  there  is  a  secret  connection  in  reality, 
though  he  doth  not  express  it  too  plainly;  and 
therefore  this  imitation  of  it  has  many  breaks  in  it. 
If  such  as  shall  condescend  to  read  this  poem 
would  at  the  same  tim^  consult  Horace's  original 
Latin ^  or  some  of  the  aforementioned  translators, 
they  would  find  at  least  this  benefit,  that  they 
would  recollect  those  excdlent  instructions  which 
he  delivers  to  us  in  such  elegant  language. 

I  could  wish  the  master  and  wardens  of  the 
cooks'  company  would  order  this  poem  to  be  read 
with  due  consideration ;  for  tt  is  not  lightly  to  be 
run  over,  seeing  it  contains  many  useful  instruc- 
tions for  human  \\fe.  It  is  true,  that  aoxan  of  these 
rules  may  seem  more  principally  to  respect  the 
steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps 
the  butler.  But  the  cook-being  the  principal  per- 
son, without  whom  all  the  rest  will  be  little  re- 
garded, they  are  directed  to  him ;  and  the  work 
being  designed  for  the  universal  good,  it  will  ac- 
complish some  part  of  its  intent*  if  those  sort  of 
people  will  improve  by  it. 

It  may  happen,  in  this  as  in  all  works  of  art, 
that  there  may  be  some  terms  not  obvious  to  com- 
mon readers ;  but  they  are  not  many.  The  read- 
er may  not  have  a  just  idea  of  a  swoled  mutton^ 
which*  is  a  sheep  roasted  in  its  wool,  to  save  the 
labour  of  flaying.  Bacon  and  JUberMarte  are  some- 
thing Unusual ;  but,  since  spmut-Uarls  B,nd.  pistachw- 
tarts  are  much  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  seen  in 
Dr.  Salmon's  Family  Dictionary,  those  persons 
who  have  a  desire  for  them  may  easily  find  the  way 
to  make  tbcm.  As  for  grouty  it  is  an  old  Danish 
dish ;  and  it  is  claimed  as  an  honour  to  the  ancient 


£umly  of  Leigh,  to  csrry  a  dish  of  it  np  to  the  co- 
ronation. A  dwaf'pye  was  prepared  for  king  James 
the  First,  when  Jeffiy,  his  dwarf,  rote  out  of  oae 
armed  with  a  sword  and  buckler;  and  n  so  record- 
ed in  history,  that  there  are  few  but  know  it. 
Though  marmated  fishy  hippocraes,  and  ambigiies,  are 
known  to  all  that  deal  in  cookery ;  yet  terrenes  are 
not  so  usual,  being  a  silver  vessel  filled  with  the 
most  costly  dainties,  after  the  manner  of  an  ogliom 
A  surprise  is  likewise  a  dish  not  so  very  common  ; 
which,  promising  Uttle  from  its  first  appearaace, 
when  open  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  variety; 
which  I  cannot  better  resemble  than  to  the  fifth 
act  of  one  of  our  modem  comedies.  Lest  Montt^k^ 
Vmegar,  Taliessin,  and  Bossu^  should  be  taken  for 
dishes  of  rarities ;  it  may  be  known,  that  Mootetfa 
was  a  gentleman  with  a  scalloped  coat,  that  Vine- 
gar keeps  the  ring  at  Lincoln's-inn-fieids,  Taliessin 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  bards  amongst  the 
Britons,  and  Bossu  one  of  t'he  most  certain  in- 
structors in  criticism  that  this  latter  age  has  pro- 
duced. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken  ill  by  the  wits,  that 
1  call  my  cooks  by  the  title  of  ingenious ;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  why  cooks  may  not  be  as  well  read 
as  any  other  persons.  1  am  sure  their  (^eaOcH^ 
of  late  years,  have  had  very  great  opportunities 
of  improvement ;  and  men  of  the  first  pretences 
to  literature  have  been  very  liberal,  and  sent  io 
their  contributions  very  largely.  They  have  been 
very  serviceable  both  to  spH  and  onen;  and  for 
these  twelve  months  past,  whilst  Dr.  Wotton  with- 
his  Modem  Learning,  was  defending  fye-crusi  from 
scorching,  his  dear  friend,  Dr.  Bentley,  with  his 
Phalaris,  has  been  singing  of  capons.  Not  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  any  superfluity  or  tediousness 
of  their  writings,  or  mutual  commendations ;  hot 
it  was  found  out  by  ^ome  worthy  patriots,  to  make 
the  labours  of  the  two  doctors^  as  for  as  possible,  to 
become  useful  to  the  public. 

Indeed,  cookery  has  an  influence  upon  men's 
actions  even  in  the  highest  stations  of  human 
life.  The  great  philosopher  Pythagoras,  in  his 
Golden  Verses,  shows  himself  to  be  extremdy  nice 
in  eating,  when  he  makes  it  one  of  his  chief  prin- 
ciples of  morality  to  abstain  from  beans.  The 
nobl^t  foundations  of  honour,  justice,  and  inte- 
grity, were  found  to  lie  hid  in  turnips ;  as  appears 
in  that  great  dictator,  Cincinnatus,  who  went  from 
the  plough  to  the  connnand  of  the  Roman  army; 
and,  having  brought  home  victory,  retired  to  his 
cottage :  for,  when  the  Sanmite  ambassadors  came 
thither  to  him  with  a  large  bribe,  and  found  him 
dressing  turnips  for  his  repast,  they  inmiedJately 
returned  with  this  sentence,  "  That  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  him  that  could  be  contented 
with  such  a  stipper.^^  In  short,  there  are  no  hono- 
rary appellations  but  what  may  be  made  use  of  to 
cooks;  for  I  find  throughout  the  whole  race  of 
Charlemaigne,  that  the  great  cook  of  the  palace 
was  one  of  the  prime  ministers  of  state,  and  con- 
ductor of  armies :  so  true  is  that  maxim  of  Paulut 
iEmilius,  after  his  glorious  expedition  into  Greece, 
when  he  was  to  entertain  the  Roman  people, 
'*  that  there  was  equal  skill  requin-d  to  brin^  an 
army  into  the  field,  and  to  set  forth  a  m^nificcai 
entertainment ;  since  the  one  was  as  for  as  possible 
to  annoy  your  enemy,  and  the  other  to  pleairan 
your  friend."  In  short,  as  for  all  persons  that 
have  not  a  due  r^ard  for  the  learned,  industrious^ 
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moral,  oprigfat,  and  warlike  profession  of  cookery, 
nay  tbey  live  as  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pnerte 
Ventura,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where,  they 
hemg  so  baihaitms  as  to  make  the  most  contemptible 
person  to  be  their  butcher,  they  had  likewise  their 
meat  served  up  row,  because  they  had  no  fire  to 
^ress  it;  and  1  take  this  to  be  a  condition  bad 
enough  of  all  conscience ! 

As  :hi8  small  essay  finds  acceptance,  I  shall  be 
encourag!fd  to  pursue  a  great  design  I  have  in  hand, 
of  publishing  «  BiUiotheca  Culinaria,  or  the  Cook's 
Complete  Library,  which  shall  begin  with  a  trans- 
lation, or  at  least  ao  epitome,  of  Athenaeus,  who 
trei^ts  of  all  things  belonging  to  a  Grecian  jeast. 
He  shall  be  pubtisbed^witb  all  his  comments,  useful 
jgUmesy  and  indexes,  of  a  vast  copiousness,  with  cuts 
of  the  Uutmg'iadles,  dripping-pans,  and  drudging' 
boxes,  k.c.  lately  dug  up  at  Romef,  out  of  an  old 
subterranean  shdlerif.  I  design  to  have  all  authors  in 
all  languages  upon  that  subject;  therefore  pray 
consult  what  oriental  manuscripts  you  have.  I 
remember  Erpenius,  in  his  notes  upon  Locman's 
Fables  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  same  person  with 
iEsop),  gives  us  an  admirable  receipt  for  making 
t|ie  sour  milk,  that  is,  tbe  bonny  clobber,  of  the  Ara- 
bians. I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  Mahomet 
used  to  have  his  shoulder  qf  mutton  dressed.  I  have 
heard  he  was  a  great  lover  of  that  joint;  and  that 
a  maid  of  an  inn  poisoned  him  with  one,  saying, 
"  If  he  is  a  prophet,  he  will  discover  it;  if  he  is  an 
impostor,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  him."  1 
shall  have  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  all  my 
friends  in  this  great  work.  I  some  posts  ago  de- 
sired a  friend  to  inquire  what  manuscripts  Sol. 
Harding,  a  famous  cook,  may  have  left  behind  him 
at  Oxford.  He  says,  he  finds  among  his  executors 
several  admirable  bills  qf  fare  for  Aristotle  suppers, 
and  eutertainments  of  country  strangers,  with  cer- 
tain prices,  according  to  their  several  seasons.  He 
says,  some  pages  have  laiige  black  crosses  drawn 
over  them ;  but  for  the  greater  part  the  books  are 
fiiir  and  legible. 

Sir,  I  would  beg  yon  to  search  Cooks*  Hall,  what 
manuscripts  they  may  have  in  their  archives.  See 
what  in  Guildhall :  what  account  of  custard  in  the 
^sword-bearer's  office :  how  many  tun  he,  a  com- 
mon cryer,  or  a  common  hunt,  may  eat  in  their 
life-time.  But  I  transgress  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
and  have  strayed  from  my  subject,  which  should 
have  been,  to  beg  yon  to  read  the  following  lines, 
when  you  are  inclined  to  be  most  favourable  to 
Tour  friend ;  for  else  they  will  never  be  able  to  en- 
dure your  just  censiuv.  I  rely  upon  your  good- 
nature; and  1  am 

Your  mo«t  obli^,  &c. 


LETTER    VL 

To  Mr. 

DEAR  SIB, 

I VAVB  reflected  upon  the  discourse  I  had  with 
yoQ  the  other  day,  and,  upon  serious  consider- 
atioh,  find,  that  the  true  understanding  of  the  whole 
Art  of  Cookery  will  be  useful  to  all  persons  that 
pretend  to  the  belles  lettree,  and  especially  to  poets. 

1  do  not  find  it  proceeds  from  any  enmity  of  the 
aooks,  but  it  16  rather  the  feult  of  thair  aut«t«rS; 


that  poets  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  good 
eating,  as  otherwise  they  might  be,  if  oftener 
invited.  However,  even  in  Mr.  D'Urfey's  pre- 
sence, this  I  would  be  bound  to  say,  ''  That  a  good 
dinner  is  brother  to  *a  good  poem  :*'  only  it  is 
something  more  substantial,  and,  between  two  and 
three  a  clock,  more  agreeable. 

I  have  known  a  supper  make  the  most  diverting 
part  of  a  comedy.  Mr.  Betterton,  in  Tbe  Liber- 
tine*, has  set  very  gravely  with  the  leg  of  a 
chicken :  but  I  have  seen  Jacomo  very  merrjr,  and 
eat  very  heartily  of  pease  and  buttered  eggs,  under 
the  table.  The  host,  in  The  Villain 3,  who  carries 
tables,  stools,  furniture,  and  provisions,  all  about 
him,  gives  great  content  to  the  spectators,  when 
from  the  crown  of  his  hat  he  produces  his  cold  ca- 
pon :  so  Armarillis  (or  rather  Parthenope,  as  I 
take  it)  in  The  Rehearsal,  with  her  wine  in  her 
spear,  and  her  pye  in  her  helmet ;  and  the  cook 
that  slobbers  his  beard  with  sack-posset,  in  The 
Man*s  the  Master*;  have,,  in  my  opinion,  made 
the  most  diverting  part  of  the  action.  These  em- 
bellishments we  have  received  from  our  imitation 
of  the  ancient  poets.  Horace,  in  his  Satires,  makes 
Maecenas  very  merry  with  the  recollection  of  the 
unusual  entertainments  and  dishes  given  him  by 
Nasidienus;  and  with  his  raillery  upon  garlick  in 
his  third  Epode.  The  supper  of  Petronius,  with  all 
its  machines  and  contrivances,  gives  us  the  most 
lively  description  of  Nero's  luxury.  Juvenal  spends 
a  whole  satire  about  the  price  and  dressing  of  a 
single  fish,  with  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  senate 
concerning  it.  Thus,  whether  serious  or  jocose, 
good  eating  is  made  the  subject  and  ingredient  of 
poetical  entertainments. 

I  think  all  poets  agree,  that  episodes  are  to  be 
interwoven  in  their  poems  with  the  greatest  nicety 
of  art ;  and  so  it  is  the  same  thing  at  a  good  ta- 
ble: and  yet  I  have  seen  a  very  good  episode  (give 
me  leave  to  call  it  so)  made  by  sepding  out  the  leg 
of  a  goose,  or  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey,  to  be  broiled : 
though  I  know,  that  critics  with  a  good  stomach 
have  been  offended  that  the  unity  of  action  should 
be  so  fiir  broken.  And  yet,  as  in  our  plays,  so  at  , 
our  common  tables,  many  episodes  are  allowed,  as 
slicing  of  cucumbers,  dressing  of  sallads,  seasoning 
the  inside  of  a  surloin  of  beef,  breaking  lobsters' 
claws,  stewing  wild  ducks,  toasting  of  cheese,  legs 
of  larks,  and  several  others. 

A  po«t,who,  by  proper  expressions  and  pleasing 
images,  is  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  neces- 
sary truth,  may  delude  his  audience  extremely, 
and  indeed  barbarously,  unless  he  has  some  know- 
ledge of  this  Art  of  Cookery,  and  the  progress  of 
(t.  Would  it  not  sound  ridiculous  to  hear  Alex- 
ander the  Great  command  his  cannon  to  be  mount- 
ed, and  to  throw  red-hot  bullets  out  of  his  mortar* 
pieces  ?  or  to  have  Statira  talk  of  tapestry^-hangings, 
which,  all  the  learned  -know,  were  many  years 
after  her  death  first  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  king 
Attains  ?  Should  sir  John  Falstaff  complain  of 
having  dirtied  his  silk  stockings,  or  Anne  of  Boleyn 
call  for  her  coach ;  would  an  audience  endure  it, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  queen  Elizabeth 
was  tbe  first  that  had  her  coach,  or  wore  silk  stock- 

»  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Shadwell,  acted  1676. 
*  A  tragedy  by  Thomas  Porter,  acted  1663. 
^  A  comedy  by  sir  WiUiaw  Bav^umt,  acted 
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ings  f  Neither  can  a.poet  put  hops  in  an  English- 
man's drink  before  heresy  came  in :  nor  can  be 
serve  bim  with  a  disb  of  car/!>t  before  that  time :  he 
might  as  well  give  king  James  the  First  a  dish  of 
asparagus  upon  his  first  coming  to  London,  which 
were  not  brought  into  England  till  many  years 
after;  or  make  Owen  Tudor  present  queen  Ca- 
tharine with  a  sugar-loaf f  whereas  he  might  as 
easily  have  given  her  a  diamond  as  large,  seeing 
the  iceing  of  cakes  at  Wood-street  comer,  and  the 
refining  of  sugar,  was  but  an  invention  of  two  hun- 
dred years  standing,  and  before  that  time'  our  an- 
cestors sweetened  and  garnished  all  with  honep,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  in  JVindsor  howls, 
haron  bfaeJcs,  and  large  swmels,  sent  for  presents 
from  Litchfield. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  show  his 
reading,  if  the  poet  put  a  heru-htrkey  upon  a  table 
in  a  tragedy^  and  therefore  I  would  advise  it  in 
Ilamlet,  instead  of  their  painted  trifles;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  actors. 
For  Diodorus  Siculus  reports,  how  the  sisters  of 
Meleager,  or  Diomcdes,  mourning  for  their  bro- 
ther, were  turned  into  hen4urheys ;  from  whence 
proceeds  their  stateliness  of  gate,  reservedness  in 
conversation,  and  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  their 
voice,  and  all  their  actions.  But  this  would  be  the 
most  improper  meat  In  the  world  for  a  comedy  ; 
for  melancholy  and  distress  require  a  different  sort 
of  diet,  as  well  as  language :  and  I  have  heard  of 
a  fair  lady,  that  was  pleased  to  say,  ♦*  that,  if  she 
were  upon  a  strange  road,  and  driven  to  great  ne- 
cessity, she  believed  she  might  for  once  be  able  to 
sup  upon  a  sack-posset  and  a  fat  capon." 

I  am  sure  poets,  as  well  as  cooks,  are  for  having 
all  words  nicely  chosen  and  properly  adapted;  and 
therefore,  1  believe,  they  would  show  the  same  re- 
gret that  I  do,  to  hear  persons  of  some  rank  and 
quality  say,  "  Pray  cut  up  that  goose.  Help  me 
to  some  of  that  chicken,  hen,  or  capon,  or  half 
that  plover;"  not  considering  how  indiscreetly 
they  talk,  before  men  qfart,  whose  proper  terms  are, 
'<  Break  that  goose}  frud  that  chicken;  spoil  that  hen; 
sauce  that  capon  ;  mince  that  phverJ** — If  they  are  so 
much  out  in  common  things,  how  much  more  will 
they  be  with  bitterns,  herons,  cranes,  and  peacocks? 
But  it  is  vain  for  us  to  complain  of  the  faults  and 
erroura  of  the  world,  unless  we  lend  our  helping- 
band  to  retrieve  them. 

To  conclude,  our  greatest  author  of  dramatic 
poetry,  Mr.  Dryden,  has  made  use  of  the  mysteries 
of  this  atrt  in  the  prologues  to  two  of  his  plays,  one 
a  tragedy,  the  other  a  comedy ;  in  which  he  has 
shown  his  greatest  art,  and  proved  most  success- 
fill.  I  had  not  seen  the  play  for  some  years,  be- 
fore I  hit  upon  almost  the  same  words  that  he  has 
jn  the  following  prologue  to  All  for  Love: 

Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can, 
As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  top  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light. 
We  scarce  could  know  they-Hve,  but  that  they  bite. 
But,  as  the  rich,  when  tir*d  .with  daily  feasts; 
For  chanBe,become  their  next  poor  tenant's  guests. 
Drink  he^Uy  draughts  qf  ale  from  plain  brown  bowls, 
Andsnatm  the  homely  rasher  from  tfie  coals  ; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer, 
For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here ; 
And,  since  that  plenteoun  Autumn  now  is  past« 
Whose  ^pesand  peaches  have  iudulg'd  your  taate. 


Take  in  good  part  froni  our  poor  poet's  board 
Such  shriveled  fruit  as  Wmter  can  afford. 

How  fops.  And  fleas  should  come  together,.  I  can- 
not easily  account  for ;  but  I  doubt  not  but  his  ale, 
rasher,  graph,  peaches,  and  shriveled  apples,  might 
**  pit,  box,  and  gallery,"  it  well  enough.  His  pro- 
logue to  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  is  such  an  exquisite 
poem,  taken  from  the  same  art,  that  1  could  wish 
itjbraQi>lated4nto  Latin,  to  be  prefixed  to  Dr.  lis^ 
ter*s  work.    The  whole  is  as  follows : 

PROLOGUE. 

Fools,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish  each 
Are  yet  the  great  regalia  o1  a  play ;  [day> 

In  which  to  poets  you  but  just  appear. 
To  prize  that  highest  which  cost  thenv  so  dear. 
Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass. 
One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass : 
But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown. 
Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 
Observing  poets  all  their  walks  invade, 
As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a  glade  ; 
And,  when  they  have  enough  for  comedy. 
They  'stow  their  several  bodies  in  a  pye. 
The  poet^s  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it. 
For,  gallants,  you  yourselves  have  fouud  the  wit. 
To  bid  you  welcome,  would  your  bounty  wrong : 
None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cheerS  aloog. 

The  image  (which  is  the  great  perfection  of  a 
poet)  is  so  extremely  lively,  and  well  painted,  that 
methiuks  I  see  the  whole  audience  with  a  dish  of 
buttered  eggs  in  one  hand,  and  a  woodcock-pye  in 
the  other.  1  hope  1  may  be  excused,  alter  so  great 
an  example ;  for  1  declare  I  have  no  design  ^ut  to 
encourage  learning,  and  am  very  far  from  any  de- 
signs against  it.  And  therefore  1  hope  the  worthy 
gentleman,  who  said,  that  the  Journey  to  London 
ought  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  as  a 
book,  that,  if  received,  would  discourage  inge- 
nuity, would  be  pleased  not  to  make  his  bonfire  at 
the  upper  end  of  Ludgate-street,  for  fear  of  endan- 
gering the  booksellers'  shops  and  the  cathedral. 

I  have  abundance  more  to  say  upon  these  sub- 
jects ;  but  1  am  afraid  my  fir^t  course  is  so  tediooSy 
that  you  will  excuse  me  both  the  second  course  and 
the  dessert,  and  call  for  pipes  and  a  candle.  But 
con^der,  the  papers  come  from  an  old  friend;  and 
spare  them  out  of  compassion  to, 

Sir,  &c. 


LETTER  Vn. 
2b  Mr. 

SIR, 

I  AM  no  great  lover  of  writing  more  than  I  am 
forced  to,  and  therefore  have  not  troubled  you  with 
my  letters  to  congratulate  your  good  fortune  in 
London,  or  to  bemoan  our  unhappiness  in  the  toss 
of  yon  here.  The  occasion  of  this  is,  to  desire 
your  assistance  in  a  matter  that  I  am  fiUlen  into 
by  the  advice  of  some  friends ;  but,  unless  they 
help  me,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  get  out.  of 

5  Some  critics  read  it  chair,    KINQ. 
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it  I  turre  bad  the  Bnsfortime  to— write ;  bat, 
what  is  worse,  I  have  never  considered  whether 
iDjr  one  would  read.  Nay,  1  have  been  so  very 
bad  as  to  design  to  print;  but  then  a  wicked 
thoogbt  came  across  me  with  **  Who  will  buy?'* 
For,  if  I  tell  you  the  title,  you  will  be  of  my  mind, 
that  the  very  name  will  destroy  it :  "  The  Art  of 
Cookery,  in  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry; 
with  some  femiliar  Letters  to  Dr.  Lister  and 
others,  occasioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a 
Book,  published  by  the  Doctor,  concerning  the 
Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients.**  To  this  a 
beau  will  cry,  **  Phoogh!  what  have  1  to  do 
with  kitchen-stuff?**  To  which  I  answer,  "  Buy 
it,  and  give  it  to  your  servants.**  For  1  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  every  mistress  of  a 
&ini1y,  and  every  steward,  shall  call  up  their 
children  and  servants  with,  "  Come,  miss  Betty, 
how  much  have  you  got  of  your  Art  qf  Cookery?*^ 
•*  Where  did  you  leave  off,  miss  Isabel  ?**— "  Miss 
Kitty,  are  you  no  farther  than  King  Henry  and  ike 
MtQerP* — *<  Yes,  madam,  I  am  come  to 

— His  name  shall  be  enroird 
In  E8tcourt*8  book,  whose  gridiron's  fram*d  of  gold. 
**  Pray,  mother,  is  that  our  master  Estcourt  ?** — 
"  Well,  child,  if  you  mind  this,  you  shall  not  be 
pot  to  your  Assembly  CatecMsm  next  Saturday.** 
What  a  glorious  sight  it  will  be,  and  how  becom- 
ing a  great  family,  to  see  the  butler  out-learning 
the  steward,  and  the  painful  scullery-maid  exert- 
bg  her  memory  far  beyond  the  mumping  house- 
keeper! 1  am  told,  that,  if  a  book  is  any  thing 
tueftil,  the  printers  have  a  way  of  pirating  on  one 
another,  and  printing  other  persons'  copies ;  which 
is  very  barbarous.  And  then  shall  I  be  forced  to 
come  out  with,  **  The  True  Art  of  Cookery  is  only 
to  be  had  at  Mr.  Pindar's,  a  patten-maker*s,  under 
St  Dunstan^s  church,  with  the  author*8  seal  at  the 
title-page,  being  three  8auce-^>ans,  in  a  bend 
proper,  on  a  cook's  apron,  argent.  Beware  of 
coanterfeits.**  And  be  forced  to  put  out  adver- 
tisements, with  "  Strops  for  razors,  and  the  best 
spectacles,  are  to  be  only  had  at  the  Archimedes, 

&C.** 

I  design  proposals,  which  I  must  get  delivered 
to  the  cooks*  company,  for  the  making  an  order 
that  every  apprentice  shall  have  the  Art  of 
Cookery  when  he  is  bound,  which  he  shall  say 
by  heart  before  he  is  made  free;  and  then  he  shall 
ha?e  Dr.  Lister's  book  of  Soups  and  Sauces 
delivered  to  him  for  his  future  practice.  But  you 
know  better  what  I  am  to  do  than  1.  For  the 
kindness  you  may  show  me,  I  shall  always  endea^ 
▼our  to  make  what  returns  lay  in  my  power. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


LETTER 
To  Mr.  - 


vin. 


DEAR  SIR, 

1  CANHOT  but  recommend  to  your  perusal  a 
late  exquisite  comedy,  called  The  Lawyer's 
Fortune;  or,  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree;  which 
piece  has  its  peculiar  emt>elli8hments,  and  is  a 
poem  carefiilly  framed  according  to  the  nicest 
rukis  of  the  Art  of  <Cookery ;  for  the  play  opens 
with  a  sceos  of  good  h9ii«ewiferyj  wb«r«  Favourite, 


the  house-keeper,  makes  this  complaint  to  lady 
Bonona. 

"  Fav.  The  last  mutton  killed  was  lean,  ma- 
.dam.     Should  not  some  fat  sheep  be  bought  iu  ? 

Bon.  What  say  you.  Let-acre,  to  it  ? 

Let.  This  is  the  worst  time  of  the  year  for 
sheep.  The  fresh  grass  makes  them  fall  away, 
and  they  be^n  to  taste  of  the  wool;  they  must 
be  spared  a  while,  and  Favourite  must  cast  to 
spend  some  salt-meat  and  fisb.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  some  fat  calves  shortly.'* 

What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  this  to  the 
Art  of  Cookery,  where  our  author  says. 

But  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set. 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet ; 
May  teach  him  whon  to  buy,  when  season's  past^ 
What's  stale,  what's  choice,  what's  plentiful,  what 

waste, 
And  lead  him  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 

In  the  second  act,  Valentine,  Mrs.  Bonona's' 
son,  the  consunmiate  character  of  the  play,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  act  lost  his  hawk,  and  consequently 
his  way,  benighted  and  lu$t,  and  seeing  a  light  in  a 
dislar^  house,  comes  to  the  thrifty  widow  Furios^s, 
(which  is  exactly  according  to  the  rule,  "  A  prince, 
who  in  a  forest  rides  astray !  **)  xohere  he  finds  the  old 
gentlewoman  carding,  the  fair  Florida  her  daughter 
working  on  a  parchment,  whilst  the  moid  is  spinning. 
Peg  reaches  a  chair;  sack  is  called  for;  ami  in  the 
mean  time  the  good  old  gentlewoman  complains  so  qf 
rogues,  that  she  can  scarce  keep  a  goose  or  a  turkey  in 
'<lf<^»  for  them.  Then  Florida  enlei-s,  with  a  little  > 
white  little,  about  a  pint,  and  an  oldfashioned  glass, 
fills,  and  gioes  her  mother;  she  drinks  to  Valentine,  he 
to  Ftorido,  she  to  him  again,  he  to  Furiosa,  who  sets  il 
down  on  the  table.  4f^er  a  small  time,  the  old  lady  cries, 
"  Well,  it  is  my  bed-time ;  but  my  daughter  will 
show  you  the  way  to  yours :  for  1  know  you  would 
willingly  be  in  it.**  This  was  extremely  kind! 
Now,  upon  her  retirement,  (see  the  great  judg- 
ment of  the  poet!)  she  being  an  old  gentlewoman 
that  went  to  bed,  he  suits  the  following  regale 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person.  Had  boys 
been  put  to  bed,  it  had  been  proper  to  have 
"  laid  the  gpose  to  the  fire:*'  but  here  it  is  other- 
wise ;  for,  after  some  intermediate  discourse,  he 
is  invited  to  a  repast ;  when  he  modestly  excuses 
himself  with,  <*  Truly,  madam,  I  have  no  stomach 
to  anjThieat,  but  to  comply  with  you.  You  have, 
madam,  entertained  me  with  all  that  is  desirable 
already.**  T%e  lady  fells  him  "  cold  supper  is  bet- 
ter tt  an  none;*'  so  he  sits  at  the  table,  qffers  to  eat, 
but  cannot,  I  am  sure,  Horace  could  not  have 
prepared  himself  more  exactly;  for,  (according  to 
the  rule,  "  A  widow  has  cold  pye**)  though  Va- 
lentine, being  lovesick,  could  not  eat,  yet  it  was 
his  fiiult,  and  not  the  poet's.  But,  when  Valen-. 
tine  is  to  return  the  ci^fility,  and  to  invite  madam 
Furiosa,  and  madam  Florida,  with  other  good 
company,  to  his  mother  the  hospitable  lady  Bo- 
nona*s,  (who  by  the  by,  had  called  for  two  bottles 
of  wine  for  Latitat  her  attorney)  then  affluence 
and  dainties  arc  tO  appear  (according  to  this 
verse  **  Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare*'); 
and  Mrs.  Favourite,  the  housekeeper,  makes  these 
most  important  enquiries : 

«  Fat.  Mistress,  shall  I  put  any  mushrooms, 
QUtngoes,  or  banboons,  into  the  sallad  ? 
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Bom.  Yes,  I  pr>ythec,  the  best  thou  hast. 
Fav.  Shall  I  use  ketch-up  or  anchovies  in  the 
gravy  ? 

Bon.  What  you  wil!.»» 

But,  however  magnificent  the  dinner  might  be, 
yet  Mrs.  Bonona,  as  the  manner  of  some  persons 
is,  makes  her  excuse  for  it,  with,  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, can  ye  spare  a  little  time  to  take  a  short 
dinner  ?  I  promise  you,  it  shall  not  be  long.''  It 
is  very  probable,  though  the  author  does  not  make 
any  of  the  guests  give  a  relation  of  it,  that  Valen- 
tine, being  a  great  sportsman,  might  furnish  the 
table  with  game  and  wild-fowl.  There  was  at 
least  one  pheasant  in  the  house,  which  Valentine 
told  his  mother  of  the  morning  before.  **  Madam, 
1  had  a  good  flight  of  a  pheasant-cock,  that,  afler 
my  hawk  seized,  made  head  as  if  he  would  have 
fought;  but  my  hawk  plumed  him  presently." 
Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sujjpose,  that,  Vally 
lying  abroad  that  night,  the  old  gentlewoman  un- 
der that  concern,  would  have  any  stomach  to  it 
for  hi  r  own  supper.  However,  to  see  the  fete  of 
things,  there  is  nothing  permanent;  for  one  Mrs. 
Candia  making  (though  innocently)  a  present  of 
an  hawk  to  Valentine,  Florida  his  mistress  grows 
jealous,  and  resolves  to  leave  him,  and  run  away 
with  an  odd  sort  of  fellow,  one  major  Sly.  Va- 
lentine, to  appease  her,  sends  a  message  to  her 
by  a  boy,  who  tells  her,  "  His  master,  to  show 
the  trouble  he  took  by  her  misapprehension,  had 
sent  her  some  visible  tokens,  the  hawk  torn  to- 
pieces  with  his  own  hands;"  and  then  puUt  out  qf 
the  basket  the  wings  and  legs  qfafoxoL  So  we  see  the 
poor  bird  demolished,  and  all  hopes  of  wild-fowl 
destroyed  for  the  ftiture:  and  happy  were  it  if 
misfortunes  would  stop  here.  But,  the  cruel 
beauty  refusing  to  be  appeased,  Valentine  takes 
a  sudden  resolution,  which  he  communicates  to 
Let-acre  the  steward,  to  hrttsh-qlf,  and  qtiit  Ins  ha- 
bitation. However  it  was,  whether  Let-acre  did 
not  think  his  young  master  real,  and  Valentine 
having  threatened  the  housekeeper  to  kick  her 
immediately  before  for  being  too  fond  of  him, 
and  his  boy  being  raw  and  unexperienced  in  tra- 
Yclling,  it  seems  they  made  but  slender  provision 
for  their  expedition ;  for  thtre  is  but  one  scene 
interposed,  before  we  find  distressni  Valentine  in 
the  most  miserable  condition  that  the  joint  arts 
of  poetry  and  cpokery  are  able  to  represent  him. 
There  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  horrour,  and  most 
moving  to  compassion,  of  any  thing  that  1  have 
seen  amongst  the  modems;  "  Talks  of  no  pyra- 
mids of  fowl,  or  bisks  of  fish,"  is  nothing  ^>  it; 
for  here  we  see  an  innocent  person,  unless  pu- 
nished for  his  mother's  and  housekeeper's  extra- 
vagance, as  was  said  before,  in  their  mushrooms, 
mangoes,  bamboons,  ketchup,  and  anchovies,  re- 
duced to  the  extremity  of  eating  his  cheese  without 
bread,  and  having  no  other  drink  but  water.  For 
fu  ami  his  boy,  with  txvo  sackUes  on  his  back  and  wallet, 
came  into  a  walk  of  confused  trees,  where  an  owl  hollows, 
a  bear  imd  leopard  xvalk  across  the  desert  at  a  distance, 
and  yet  they  venti/re  in ;  where  Valentine  accosts 
his  boy  with  these  lines,  whibh  :vould  draw  tears 
from  any  thing  that  is  not  marble : 

"  Hang  up  thy  wallet  on  that  tree 
And  creep  thou  in  this  hollow  place  with  me. 
Let 's  here  repose  our  wearied,  limbs  till  they  more 
wearied  be ! 


Boy.  There  is  nothing  left  in  the  wallet 
but  one  piece  of  cheese.  What  shall  we  do  for 
bread? 

Val.  When  we  have  slept  we  will  seek  out 
Some  roots  that  shall  supply  that  doubt. 

Boy.  But  no  drink,  master  ? 

Val.  Under  that  rock  a  spring  I  see. 
Which  shall  refresh  my  thirst  and  thee." 

So  the  act  closes;  and  it  is  dismal  for  the  au- 
dience to  consider  how  Valentine  and  the  poor 
boy,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  coming  stomach,  should 
continue  tliere  all  the  time  the  music  was  playing, 
and  longer.  But,  to  ease  them  of  their  pain,  l^ 
an  invention  which  the  poets  call  catastrophe,  Va- 
lentine, though  with  a  long  beard,  and  very  weak 
with  festing,  is  reconciled  to  Florida,  who,  em- 
bracing him,  says,  "  I  doubt  I  have  offended  him 
too  much ;  but  I  will  attend  him  home,  cherish 
him  with  cordials,  make  him  broths,"  (poor  good- 
natured  creature*  I  wish  she  had  Dr.  Lister's  book 
to  help  her ! )  "  anoint  his  limbs,  and  be  a  nurse, 
a  tender  nurse,  to  him."  Nor  do  blessings  come 
alone;  for  the  good  mother,  having  ttfre^ed  him 
with  warm  baths,  and  kept  him  tenderly  in  the  bottte, 
orders  Favourite,  with  repeated  ii^unctions,  "  to 
get  the  best  entertainment^he  ever  yet  j>rovided, 
to  consider  what  she  has  and  what  she  wants,  and 
to  get  all  ready  in  few  hours."  And  so  this  most 
regular  work  is  concluded  with  a  dance  and  a 
wedding-dinner.  1  cannot  believe  there  was  any 
thing  ever  more  of  a  piece  than  the  comedy. 
Some  persons  may  admire  your  meagre  trage- 
dies; but  give  me  a  play  where  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  good  meat  or  good  wine  stirring  in  every 
act  of  it 

Thoug)i  I  am  confident  the  author  had  written 
this  play  and  printed  it  long  before  the  Art  of 
Cookery  was  thought  of,  and  1  had  never  read 
it  till  the  other  poem  was  very  neariy  perfected; 
yet  it  is  admirable  to  see  how  a  true  rule  will  be 
adapted  to  a  good  work,  or  a  good  work  to  a  true 
rule.  I  should  be  heartily  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  if  our  poets,  for  the  foture,  would 
make  use  of  so  good  an  example.  I  doubt  not 
but,  whenever  you  or  1  write  comedy,  we  shall 
observe  it. 

1  have  just  now  met  with  a  surprising  happiness; 
a  friend  that  has  seen  two  of  Dr.  Lister's  works, 
one  De  Buccinis  Fluviatilibus  et  Marinis  Exer- 
citatio,  an  Exercitation  of  Sea  and  River  Shell- 
fish ;  in  which,  he  says,  some  of  the  chiefcst  ra- 
rities are  the  pixzU  and  spermatic  vessels  of  a  snail, 
delineated  by  a  microscope,  the  omentum  or  caul 
of  its  throat,  its  Fallopian  tube,  and  its  subcrocean 
testicle;  which  are  things  Hippocrates,  Galfn, 
Celsus,  Famelius,  and  Harvey ,  were  never  masters 
of.  The  other  curiosity  is  the  admirable  piece  of 
Coelius  Apicius,  De  Opsoniis  &  Condimentis, 
sive  Arte  Coquinaria,  Libri  decern,  being  Ten 
Books  of  Soups  and  Sauces,  and  the  Art  of  Cookery, 
as  it  is  excellently  printed  for  tlic  doctor,  who  in 
this  so  important  affair  is  not  sufficiently  con>- 
municative.  My  friend  says,  he  has  a  promise; 
of  leave  to  read  it.  What  remarks  he  makes  I 
shall  not  be  envious  of,  but  impart  to  him  I  lore 
as  well  as  his 

Most  humble  sen'ant,  &c 
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THE   ART  OF  COOKERY, 

IN  IMITATION  OF 

HORACE'S   ART   OF   POETRY. 


TO  DR.  LISTER. 

Inokniocs  Lister,  were  a  picture  drawn 
With  Cynthia's  face,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn  j 
With  winjrs  of  Turkey*  and  with  feet  of  calf; 
Thousth  drawn  by  Kneller,  it  would  make  you 
Such  is,  good  sir,  the  fiimre  of  a  feast,        [laugh ! 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drest ; 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam. 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  syllabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last. 
Not  but  that  cooks  and  poets  still  were  free, 
To  use  their  power  in  nice  variety ; 
Hence  mackarel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes. 
Though  dress'd  with  incoherent  gooseberries. 
Crabs,  salmon,  lobsters,  are  with  fennel  spread, 
Who  never  touch'd  that  heib  till  they  were  dead^ 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange-peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcock'd  eel. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  professed, 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  dress'd : 
What  signify  scotcht-coUops  to  a  feast  ? 
Or  you  can  make  whipped  cream ;  pfay  what  relief 
Will  that  be  to  a  sailor  who  wants  beef; 
Who,  lately  shipwreck'd,  never  can  have  case, 
Till  re-establish'd  in  his  pork  and  pease  ? 
When  once  begun,  let  industry  ne*er  cease 
Till  it  has  render'd  all  things  of  one  piece  : 
At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

Most  knowing  sir !  the  greatest  part  of  cooks. 
Searching  for  truth,  are  cozcn'd  by  its  looks. 
One  would  have  all  things  little ;  hence  has  tried 
Turkey-poults, fifcsh  fipom  th'egg,  in  batter  fried : 
Others,  to  show  the  largeness  of  their  souU 
Prepare  yon  muttons  swol'd,  and  oxen  whole. 
To  vary  the  same  things,  some  think  is  art  i 
"By  larding  of  hogs-feet  and  bacon-tart. 
The  taste  is  now  to  that  perfection  brought. 
That  care,  when  wanting  skill,  creates  the  fkult 

In  Covent- Garden  did  a  taylor  dwell. 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  in  his  own  Hell : 
Give  him  a  single  coat  to  make,  he  'd  do 't; 
A  vest,  or  breeches,  singly:  but  the  brute 
Could  ne'er  contrive  all  three  to  make  a  suit: 
Bather  than  frame  a  supper  like  such  clothes, 
I  *d  have  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  without  my  nose. 

You,  that  from  pliant  paste  would  febrics  raise, 
BxpecUng  thence  to  gain  immortal  praise. 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  sinews  know 
Their  power  to  kneul,  and  give  the  form  to  dough ; 
Choose  your  materials  right,  your  seasoning  fix, 
,And  with  your  fruit  resplendent  sugar  mix : 
From  thence  oT  course  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adohi  the  surikce  of  your  pies. 

Beauty  from  order  springs;  the  judging  eye 
Will  teU  ytni  if  one  single  plate 's  awry. 
The  cook  must  still  regard  the  present  time : 
T*  omit  what 's  just  in  season  is  a  crime. 
Your  infont  pease  t'  asparagrus  prefer, 
Which  tu  the  supper  you  may  best  defer. 

Be  cautions  how  you  change  old  bills  of  fare, 
Such  alterations  should  at  lout  be  rare^ 


Yet  credit  to  the  artist  will  accrue, 

AVho  in  known  things  still  makes  th'  appearance 

new. 
Fresh  dainties  are  by  Britain's  traffick  known. 
And  now  by  constant  use  familiar  grown. 
What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caveare  ?  ' 
Or  would  our  thrum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fault. 
For  want  of  sugar-tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt  ? 
New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death. 
The  seasons  change  us  all.     By  Autumn's  frost. 
The  shady  leaves  of  trees  and  fruit  are  lost 
Butthen  the  Springbreaks  forth  with  fresh  supplies, 
And  fr(^  the  teeming  Earth  new  buds  arise. 
So  stubble>geese  at  Michaelmas  are  seen 
Upon  the  spit ;  next  May  produces  green. 
The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark : 
What  cavalier  would  know  St.  James's  Park  »? 
For  locket  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring ; 
And  wild-ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing; 
A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 
Where  S«dley»s  noble  muse  found  mulberries  ^ 
Since  places  alter  thus,  what  constant  thought 
Of  filling  various  dishes  can  be  taught  ? 
For  he  pretends  too  much,  or  is  a  fool, 
Who'd  fix  those  things  where  fashion  is  a  rule. 

King  Hardicnute,  midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Carouz'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grouty 
Which  dish  its  pristine  honotir  still  retains. 
And,  when  each  prince  is  crown'd,  in  splendour 
reigns. 

By  northern  custom,  duty  was  express*d. 
To  mends  departed,  by  their  funeral  feast. 
Though  I  've  consulted  Holinshed  and  Stow, 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  know 
Who^  to  refresh  th'  attendants  to  a  grave. 
Burnt-claret  first  or  Naples-biscuit  gave. 

Trotter  from  quince  and  apples  first  did  frame 
A  pye,  which  still  retains  his  proper  name : 
Though  conunon  grown,  yet,  with  white  sugar 

strow'd, 
And  butter'd  right,  its  goodness  is  allow'd. 

As  wealth  flow'd  in,  and  plenty  sprang  from 
peace,  [crease* 

Good-humour  reign'd,  and  pleasures  found  in- 
Twas  usual  then  the  banquet  to  prolong 
By  music's  charm,  and  some  delightful  song ; 
Where  every  youth  in  pleasing  accents  strove 
To  tell  the  stratagems  and  cares  of  love; 

■  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  the  park 
was  a  wild  wet  field;  but  that  prince,  on  building 
St  James's  palace,  enclosed  it,  laid  -it  out  in 
walks,  and,  collecting  the  waters  together,  gave 
to  the  new-enclosed  ground  and  new-raised  build- 
ing  the  name  of  St.  James.  It  was  much  en- 
larged by  Charles  II. ;  who  added  to  it  several 
fields,  planted  it  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  laid 
out  the  Mall,  formed  the  canal,  with  a  decoy, 
and  other  ponds,  for  water-fowl.  The  lime- 
trees  or  tility  whose  blossoms  are  incomparably 
fragrant,  were  probably  planted  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  of  Mr.' Evelyn,  in  his  Fumifu- 
gium,  published  in  1661. — ^The  Improvements 
lately  made  seem  in  some  measure  to  have  brought 
it  into  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  Restoration; 
at  least,  the  wild-ducks  have  in  their  turn  given 
Waj  to  the  grass-hoppers.    N. 

*  A  CG^nedy  called.  The  Mulberry  Garden*   Nl 
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How  tome  successful  were,  how  others  crost ; 
Then  to  the  sparklin?  glass  would  give  his  toast. 
Whose  bloom  did  most  in  his  opinion  shine. 
To  relish  both  the  music  and  the  wine. 

Why  am  1  styl»d  a  cook,  if  1  »m  so  loth 
To  marinate  my  fish,  or  season  broth, 
Or  send  up  what  I  roast  with  pleasing  froth ; 
If  I  m^  master's  gusio  won't  discern, 
But,  through  my  bashful  folly,  scorn  to  learn  ? 
'   Whenaroongfriendsgood-humourtakes  its  birth, 
Tis  not  a  tedious  feast  prolongs  the  mirth; 
But  'tis  not  reason  thei^ore  you  should  spare, 
When,  as  their  future  burgess,  you  prepare 
For  a  fat  corporation  and  their  mayor. 
All  things  should  find  their  room  in  proper  place; 
And  what  adorns  this  treat,  would  that  disgrace. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake. 
And  have  excessive  doihgs  at  their  wake : 
Ev*ii  taylors  at  their  yearly  feasts  look  -great, 
And  all  their  cucumbers  are  tum*d  to  meat. 
A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray, 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way. 
Talks  of  no  pyramids  of  fowl,  or  bisks  offish. 
But,  hungry,  sups  his  cream  serv*d  up  in  earthen 

dish ; 
Suenchcs  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 
And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals : 
Pleas'd  as  king  Henry  with  the  miller  free. 
Who  thought  himself  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie. 
Who  cares  for  all  the  crinkling  of  the  pye? 

If  you  would  have  me  merry  with  your  cheer. 
Be  so  yourself,  or  so  at  least  appear. 

The  things  we  eat  by  various  juice  control 
The  narrowness  or  largeness  of  our  soul. 
Onions  will  make  cv»n  heirs  ^r  widows  weep; 
The  tender  lettuce  brings  on  softer  sleep ; 
Eat  beef  or  pye-crust  if  you  'd  serious  be  ; 
Your  shell-fish  raises  VenOs  from  the  sea; 
For  Nature,  that  inclines  to  ill  or  good. 
Still  nourishes  our  passions  by  our  food. 

Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried. 
To  whom  she  much  has  given,  and  much  denied : 
With  abstinence  all  ddicates  he  sees. 
And  can  regale  himself  with  toast  aqd  cheese: 

Your  betters  will  despise  you,  if  they  see 
Things  that  are  far  suppassing  your  degree ; 
Therefore  beyond  your  substance  never  treat ; 
*Tis  plenty,  in  small  fortune,  to  be  neat. 
'Tis  certain  tliat  a  steward  can't  afibrd 
An  enteitainmeut  equal  with  his  lord. 
Old  age  is  frugal ;  gay  youth  will  abound 
With  heat,  and  see  the  flowing  cup  go  round. 
A  widow  has  cold  pye ;  nurse  gives  you  cake ; 
From  generous  merchants  ham  or  sturgeon  take. 
The  farmer  has  brown  bread  as  fresh  as  day, 
Aud  butter  fragrant  as  the  dew  of  May. 
Cornwall  sqnab-pye,  and  Devon  white-pot  brings; 
And  Leicester  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings ! 

At  Christmas-time,  be  carefbl  of  your  £une, 
See  the  old  tenants'  table  be  the  same ; 
Then,  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner*s  head. 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread : 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  pluce; 
Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes. 
The  rt>giii5:h  mustard,  dangerous  to  the  nose. 
Sack  and  the  weU-spic*d  bippocras  the  wiue^ 
Wassail  the  bowl  with  ancient  ribbands  fine. 
Porridge  with  plums,  and  tuikeys  with  the  chine. 


If  you  perhaps  would  try  some  dish  unknowB, 
Which  more  peculiarly  you'd  make  your  own. 
Like  ancient  sailors  still  r^ard  the  coast. 
By  venturing  out  too  &r  you  may  be  lost. 
By  roasting  that  which  your  forefathers  boil'd. 
And  boiling  what  they  roasted,  much  is  spoil'd* 
That  cook  to  British  palates  is  complete. 
Whose  savoury  hand  gives  turns  to  common  Hieat, 

Though  cooks  are  often  men  of  pregnant  wit. 
Through  niceness  of  their  subject,  few  have  writ 
In  what  an  aukward  sound  that  ballad  ran. 
Which  with  this  blustering  paragraph  began: 

"  There  was  a  prince  of  Lubberland, 
A  potentate  of  high  conunand, 
Ten  thousand  bakers  did  attend  him. 
Ten  thousand  brewers  did  befi^end  him : 
The.<;e  brought  him  kissing-crusts,  and  those 
Brought  him  small-beer  before  be  rose." 

The  author  raises  mountains  seeming  fioU, 
But  all  the  cry  produces  little  voo/.- 
So,  if  you  sue  a  beggar  for  a  house. 
And  have  a  verdict,  what  d'  ye  gain  ?  A  louie! 
Homer  more  modest,  if  we  search  his  books. 
Will  show  us  that  his  heroes  all  were  cooks; 
How  lov'd  Patroclus  with  Achilles  joins. 
To  quarter  out  the  ox,  and  spit  the  loms. 
Oh  could  that  poet  live !  could  he  rebearae 
Thy  journey.  Lister,  in  immortal  verse ! 

**  Muse,  sing  the  man  that  did  to  Paris  go. 
That  he  might  taste  their  soups,  and  mushrooat 
know !» 

Oh,  how  would  Homer  praise  their  dancing  dogs^ 
Their  stinking  cheese,  and  fricasee  of  frogs ! 
He'd  raise  no  fables,  sing  no  flagrant  lie. 
Of  boys  with  custard  choak'd  at  Newbeiry; 
But  their  whole  courses  you'd  entirely  see. 
How  all  their  parto  from  first  to  last  agree. 

If  you  all  sorts  of  persons  would  engage. 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  age. 

The  favourite  child,  that  just  b^ns  to  prattle. 
And  throws  away  his  silver  bells  and  rattle. 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  chitter» 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter : 
He  for  repeated  supper-meat  will  cry. 
But  won't  tell  mammy  what  he'd  have,  or  why. 

The  smooth-fac'd  youth,  that  has  new  guardiant 
chose. 
From  play-bouse  steps  to  supper  at  the  Rose^ 
AVhere  he  a  main  or  two  at  random  throws : 
Squandering  of  wealth,  impatient  of  advice. 
His  eating  must  be  little,  costly,  nice. 

Maturer  age,  to  this  delight  grown  strange. 
Each  night  frequents  his  dub  behind  the  'Change, 
Expecting  there  frugality  and  health. 
And  honour  rising  firom  a  sheriffs  w<»It)i : 
Unless  he  some  insurance-dinner  lacks, 
'TIS  very  rarely  he  frequents  Pontack's. 
But  then  old  age,  by  still  intruding  years. 
Torments  the  fe^le  heart  with  anxious  fiears ; 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident. 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  lesS  content; 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes. 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves; 
Thinks  scorn  of  all  the  present  age  can  gi^'e. 
And  none  these  threescore  years  knew  how  to  live. 
But  now  the  cook  must  pass  through  all  degrees. 
And  by  his  art  discordant  tempers  please. 
And  minister  to  health  and  to  disease. 

Far  from  the  parlour  have  your  kitchen  placed, 
Dainties  may.  in  their  working  be  disgraCd. 
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In  private  draw  your  poultry,  dean  your  tripe,      \ 
And  from  your  eels  their  slimy  substance  wipe. 
Lei  cvuel  offices  be  done  by  night, 
For  they  who  like  the  thing  abhor  the  sight. 

Next,  let  discretion  modorateyour  cost, 
And,  when  you  treat,  three  courses  be  the  most 
Let  never  fi«sh  machines  your  pastry  try. 
Unless  grandees  or  magistrates  are  by : 
Then  yoii  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie. 
Or,  if  you  'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare ; 
Then  midst  their  gravest  furs  shall  mirth  arise, 
And  all  the  Guild  pursue  with  Joyful  cries. 

Crowd  not  your  table :  let  your  number  be 
Not  more  than  seven,  and  never  less  than  three. 

*Ti8  the  dessert  that  graces  all  the  feast. 
For  an  ill  end  disparages  the  rest: 
A  thousand  things  well  done,  and  one  fbrgot. 
Defaces  obligation  by  that  blot. 
Make  your  transparent  sweet-meats  truly  nice,    _ 
With  Indian  sOgar  and  Arabian  apice : 
And  let  your  various  creams  encircled  be 
With  swelling  fruit  just  ravish'd  from  the  tree. 
Let  plates  and  dishes,  be  from  China  brought, 
With  lively  paint  and  earth  transparent  wrought. 
The  feast  now  done,  discourses  are  renewed. 
And  witty  arguments  with  mirth  pursued. 
The  cheerful  roaster,  'midst  his  jovial  friends, 
His  glass  **  to  their  best  wishes''  recommends. 
The  grace-cup  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health, 
And  to  his  country,  "  plenty,  peace,  and  wealth." 
Performing  then  the-  piety  of  gracey 
Each  man  that  pleases  re-assuipes  his  place ; 
While  at  hb  gate,  from  such  abundant  store. 
He  showers  his  god-like  blessings  on  the  poor* 

In  da3rs  of  old,  our  fathers  went  to  war. 
Expecting  sturdy  blows  and  hardy  fare : 
Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrions  stew'd. 
And  in  their  faiasket-hilts  their  beverage  brew'd. 
Some  officer  perhaps  might  give  consent. 
To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  in  his  tent. 
Where  every  thing  that  every  soldier  got, 
Fowl,  bacon,  cabbage,  mutton,  and  what  not. 
Was  aU  thrown  into  bank,  an4  went  to  pot 
Bat,  when  our  conquests  were  extensive  grown. 
And  through  the  world  our  British  worth  was 

known. 
Wealth  on  commanders  then  flow'd  in  apace. 
Their  champaigni  sparkled  equal  with  their  lace  5 
Snails,  beccoficos,  ortolans,  were  sent 
To  grace  the  levee  of  a  general's  tent ; 
In  their  gilt  plate  all  delicates  were  seen. 
And  what  was  earth  before  became  a  rich  terrene. 

When  the  young  players  once  get  to  Islington, 
~  They  fondly  think  that  all  the  world's  their  own : 
Prentices,  parish-clerks,  and  Hectors  meet ; 
He  that  is  drunk,  or  bullied,  pays  the  treat 
Their  talk  is  loose ;  and  o'er  the  bouncing  ale 
At  constables  and  justices  they  rail ; 
Not  thinking  custard  such  a  serious  thing. 
That  common-council  men  'twill  thither  bring ; 
Where  many  a  man,  at  variance  with  his  wife. 
With  softening  mead  and  cheese-cake  ends  "the 
strife.  [discourse, 

Ev*n  squires  come  there,  and,  with  their  mean 
Render  the  kitchen,  which  they  sit  in,  worse. 
Hidwives  demure,  and  chamber-maids  most  gay, 
Foremen  that  pick  the  box  and  com^  to  play, 
Here  find  their  entertainment  at  the  height, 
In  cream  and  codlings  revelliog.witb  delight . 


What  these  approve  the  great  men  will  dislike  : 
But  here 's  the  art,  if  you  the  palate  strike ; 
By  management  of  common  things  so  well, 
That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excel ; 
While  others  strive  in  vain,  all  persons  own 
Such  dishes  could  be  dress'd  by  you  alone. 

Wheu  strarten'd  in  your  time,  and  servants  few. 
You  'II  rightly  then  compose  an  ambigue: 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dessert. 
All  in  one  sinsrie  table  have  their  part. 
From  such  a  vast  confusion  'tis  delight. 
To  find  the  jarring  elements  unite. 
And  raise  a  stnicture  grateful  to  the  sight 

Be  not  too  far  by  old  example  led, 
With  caution  now  we  in  their  footsteps  tread : 
The  French  our  relish  help,  and  well  supply 
The  want  of  things  too  gross  by  decency. 
Our  fathers  most  admir*d  their  sauces  sweet. 
And  often  ask'd  for  sugar  with  their  meat ; 
They  butter*d  currants  on  fat  veal  bestow'd. 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin-honey  s(rew*d. 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
Where  rocombole,  shallot,  and  the  rank  garlic, 

grow, 
Tom  Bold  did  first  begin  the  strolling  mart. 
And  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart ; 
Sometimes  his  wife  the  citizens  would  please. 
And  from  the  same  machine  sell  pecks  of  pease  ; 
Then  pippins  did  in  wheel-barrows  abound. 
And  oranges  in  whimsey-boards  went  round  : 
Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl. 
And  therefore  plac'd  her  cherries  on  a  stall ; 
Her  currants  there  and  gooseberries  were  spread. 
With  the  enticing  gold  of  ginger-bread  : 
But  flounders,  sprats,  and  cucumbers  were  cried. 
And  every  sound  and  every  voice  was  tried. 
At  last  the  law  this  hideous  din  suppress'd. 
And  orderM  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest ; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell. 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackarel. 

There  is  no  dish  but  what  our  cooks  have  made. 
And  merited  a  charter  by  their  trade. 
Not  French  kickshaws,  or  oglios  brought  from 

Spain, 
Alone  have  found  improvement  from  their  brain  ; 
But  pudding,  brawn,  and  white-pots, 'own'd  to  he 
Th'  effects  of  native  ingenuity. 

Our  British  fleet,  which  now  commands  the 
Might  glorious  wreaths  of  victory  obtain,  [main. 
Would  they  take  time;  would  they  with  leisure 

work,  [pork ; 

With  care  would  salt  their  beef,  and  cure  their 
Would  boil  their  liquor  well  whene'er  thej'  brew. 
Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due. 

Because  that  thrift  and  abstinence  are  good. 
As  many  things  if  rightly  understood. 
Old  Cross  condemns  all  persons  to  be  fops. 
That  can't  regale  themselves  with  mutton-chops. 
He  often  for  stuft  beef  t»  Bedlam  runs. 
And  the  clean  rummer,  as  the  pest-house,  shuns. 
Sometimes  poor  jack  and  onions  are  his  dish. 
And  then  he  saints  those  friars  who  stink  of  fish. 
As  for  myself,  I  take  him  to  abstain, 
Who  has  good  meat,  with  decency,  though  plain : 
But;  though  my  edge  be  not  too  nicely  set, 
Yet  I  another's  appetite  may  whet; 
May  teach  him  when  to  buy,  when  season 's  past. 
What's  stale,  what  choice,  what  plentifiil,  what 

waste, 
And  lead  him*  through  the  various  maze  of  taste. 
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The  fondunental  principle  of  all 
Is  what  ingenious  cooks  the  relish  call; 
For,  when  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food, 
They  all  are  tasteless  till  thai  makes  them  good. 
Besides,  'tis  no  ignoble  piece  of  care. 
To  know  for  whom  it  is  you  would  prepare : 
You*d  please  a  friend,  or  reconcile  a  brother, 
A  testy  father,  or  a  haughty  mother ; 
Would  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire. 
Or  else  some  smiles  from  court  you  may  desire ; 
Or  would,  perhaps,  sonve  hasty  «upper  give. 
To  show  the  splendid  state  in  which  you  live. 
Pursuant  to  that  interest  you  propose, 
Must  all  your  wine  and  all  your  meat  be  chose. 
I«t  men  and  manners  every  dish  adapt : 
Who'd  force  his  pepper  where  his  guests  are  cUtpt  ? 
A  cauldron  of  fat  beef  and  stoop  of  ale 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail. 
Than  if  you  give  them  with  the  nicest  art 
Ragouts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert-tart. 

The  Freitch  by  soups  and  haui^gotUs  glory  raise, 
And  their  desires  all  terminate  in  praise. 
The  thrifty  maxim  of  the  wary  Dutch 
Is,  to  save  all  the  money  they  ran  touch : 
**  Hans,"  cries  the  fother,  "  see  a  pin  lies  there ; 
A  pin  a  day  will  fetch  a  groat  a  year. 
To  your  five  feirthings  join  three  ferthings  more ; 
And  they,  if  added,  make  your  halfpence  four!" 
Thus  may  your  stock  by  management  increase, 
Yourwars  shall  gain  you  more  than  Britain's  peace. 
Where  love  of  wealth  and  rusty  coin  prevail. 
What  hopes  of  sugar'd  cakes  or  butter*d  ale  ? 

Cooks  garnish  out  some  tables,  some  they  fill, 
Or  in  a  prudent  mixture  show  their  skill : 
Clog  not  your  constant  meals ;  for  dishes  few 
Increase  the  appetite,  when  choice  and  new. 
Ev'n  they,  who  will  extravagance  profess. 
Have  still  an  inward  hatred  for  excess : 
Meat,  forc'd  too  much,  untouch'd  at  table  lies. 
Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise. 
Or  that  fantastic  dish  some  c^U  surprise. 
When  pleasures  to  the  eye  and  palate  meet. 
That  cook  has  rendcr'd  his  great  work  complete : 
His  glory  far,  like  Sur-loinN  knighthood,  flies ; 
Immortal  made,  as  Kit-cat  by  his  pies. 

Good-nature  must  some  failings  overlook. 
Not  wilfulness,  but  errours  of  the  cook. 
A  string  won't  always  gif  e  the  sound  designed 
By  the  musician's  touch  and  heavenly  mind  : 
Nor  will  an  arrow  from  the  Parthian  bow 
Still  to  thedestin'd  point  directly  go. 
Perhaps  no  salt  is  thrown  about  the  dish. 
Or  no  fried  parsley  scatter'd  on  the  fish. 
Shall  I  in  passion  from  my  dinner  fly, 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  my  cook  deny, 
For  things  which  carelessness  might  oversee. 
And  all  mankind  commit  aa  well  as  he  ? 
I  with  compassion  once  may  overlook 
A  skewer  sent  to  table  by  my  cook : 
But  think  not  therefore  tamely  I'll  permit 
That  he  should  daily  the  same  fault  commit. 
For  fear  the  rascal  send  me  up  the  spit !  ^ 

Poor  Roger  Fowler  had  a  generous  mind. 
Nor  would  submit  to  have  his  band  confin'd. 
But  aim'd  at  all ;  yet  never  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffing  of  his  veal : 
But,  when  that  dish  was  in  perfection  seen. 
And  that  alone,  would  it  not  move  your  spleen  ? 
rris  true,  in  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep. 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep. 


Ev'n  Lamb  liimsdf,  at  the  most  solemn  feast. 
Might  have  sonse  chargers  not  exactly  drest. 

Tables  should  be  like  pictures  to  the  sight. 
Some  dishes  cast  in  shade,  some  spread  in  li^t. 
Some  at  a  distance  brighten,  some  near  band. 
Where  ease  may  all  their  deUcace  command : 
Some  should  be  mov'd  when  broken ;  otliers  last 
Through  the  whole  treat,  incentive  to  the  taste. 

Locket,  by  many  labours  feeble  grown. 
Up  finom  the  kitchen  call'd  bis  eklest  son : 
"  Though  wise  thyself,"  saya  he,  «  though  taught 

by  me. 
Yet  fix  this  sentence  in  thy  memory: 
There  are  some  certain  things  that  don't  ezceU 
And  yet  we  say  are  toUrabhf  well : 
There's  many  worthy  men  a  lawyer  prize. 
Whom  they  distinguish  as  of  middU  size. 
For  pleading  well  at  bar,  or  turning  books ; 
But  this  is  not,  my  son,  the  fate  of  co^ka. 
From  whose  mysterious  art  true  pleasure  springs 
To  stall  of  garter,  and  to  throne  of  kings. 
A  simple  scene,  a  disobliging  song, 
Which  no  way  to  the  main  design  belong. 
Or  were  they  absent  never  would  be  miss'd. 
Have  madeii  well-wrought  comedy  be  hissed : 
So  in  a  feast  no  intermediate  fault 
Will  be  allowed ;  but,  if  not  best,  *ti8  nauc^t" 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains. 
From   nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  trap>ball,  ab- 
stains;* 
Cudgels  avoids,  and  shuns  the  wrestling-place. 
Lest  vinegar  resound  his  loud  disgrace. 
But  every  one  to  cookery  pretends ; 
Nor  maid  nor  mistress  e'er  consult  their  firiends. 
But,  sir,  if  you  wouhi  roast  a  pig,  be  free. 
Why  not,  with  Brawn,  with  Locket,  or  with  me  ? 
We'll  see  when  'tis  enough,  when  both  eyes  ont. 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout : 
But,  if  it  lies  too  long,  the  crackling's  pall'd. 
Not  by  the  drugging-box  to  be  recall'd.   . 

Our  Cambrian  fathers,  sparing  in  their  food. 
First  broird  their  hunted  goats  on  bars  of  wood. 
Sharp  hunger  was  their  seasoning,  or  they  took 
Such  salt  as  issued Jrom  the  native  rock. 
Their  sallading  was  never  far  to  seek. 
The  poignant  water-grass,  or  savoury  leek  ; 
Until  the  British  bards  adom'd  this  isle. 
And  taught  them  how  to  roast,  and  how  to  boil : 
Then  Taliessin  rose,  and  sweetly  strong 
His  British  harp,  instructing  whilst  be  sung : 
Taught  them  that  honesty  they  still  possess. 
Their  truth,  their  open  heart,  their  modest  dress. 
Duty  to  kindred,  constancy  to  friends. 
And  inward  worth,  which  always  reconunends; 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  to  appear 
To  all  mankind  with  hospitable  cheer. 
In  after-ages,  Arthur  taught  his  knights 
At  his  round  table  to  record  their  fights. 
Cities  eraz'd,  encampments  fore'd  in  field. 
Monsters  subdued,  and  hideous  tyrants  quell'd, 
Inspir'd  that  Cambrian  soul  which  ne'er  can  yield. 
Then  Guy,  the  pride  of  Warwick,  truly  great. 
To  future  heroes  due  example  set, 
By  his  capacious  cauldron  made  appear. 
From  whence  the  ^irits  rise,  and  strength  of 

war. 
The  present  age,  to  gallantry  inclin'd. 
Is  pleas'd  with  vast  improvements  of  the  minil 
He,  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth,  partakes, 
May  be  a  fit  companiop  o'erbeef-st^s^ 
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His  oame  Qiay  b^  to  iiitwre  tiraet  enrolPd 

In  £stcourt*fi  book^,  whose  gndiroo*s  fram'd  of 

gold, 
^m  DOt  these  lines,  desigD*d  to  let  you  know 
Profits  that  from  a  well-plac*d  table  flow. 

Tin  a  sage  question,  if  the  art  of  cooks 
Is  lodged  by  Nature,  or  attained  by  books : 
That  man  will  never  frame  a  noble  treat, 
Whose  whole  dependence  lies  in  some  receipt : 
Then  by  pure  Nature  every  thing  is  spoil'd. 
She  knows  no  more  than  atew'd,  bak'd,  roast,  and 

boil'd. 
When  Art  and  Nature  join,  th*  effect  will  be 
Some  nice  ragout,  or  charming  fricasee. 

The  lad  that  would  his  genius  so  advance. 
That  on  the  rope  he  might  securely  dance. 
From  tender  years  enures  himself  to  pains. 
To  summer's  parching  heat,  and  winter's  rains. 
And  from  the  fire  of  wine  and  love  abstains ; 
Ko  arti^  can  hif  hautboy's  stops  command, 
Unless  some  skiUfnl  master  form  bis  hand : 
£ut  gentry  take  their  cooks  though  never  tried ; 
It  teems  no  more  to  them  than  up  and  ride. 
Preferments  srranted  thus  show  him  a  fool. 
That  dreads  a  parent's  cheek,  or  rods  at  school. 

Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some 
cry  J 
But  tis  with  an  intention  men  should  buy. . 
Others  abound  with  such  a  plenteous  store. 
That,  if  you'll  let   them   treat,  they'll  ask  no 

more: 
And  'tis  the  vast  ambition  of  their  soul. 
To  see  their  port  admir'd,  and  table  full. 
But  then,  amidst  that  cringing  fawning  crowd. 
Who  talk  so  very  much,  add  laugh  so  loud. 
Who  with  such  grace  his  honoui^'s  actions  praise, 
How  well  he  fences,  dances,  sings,  and  plays ; 
Tell  him  his. livery's  rich,  his  chariot's  fine. 
How  choice  his  meat,  and  delicate  his  wine ; 
Surrounded  thus,  how  should  the  youth  descry 
The  happiness  of  friendship  irom  a  lie  ? 
Friends  act  with  cautious  temper  when  sincere^ 
Bnt  flattering  impudence  is  void  of  cure : 
So  at  an  Irish  funeral  appears      v 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  tears ; 
tVho,  wringing  oft*  their  bahds,with  hideous  moan. 
Know  not  his  name  for  whom  they  seem  to  groan ; 
While  real  grief  with  silent  steps  procee<ls. 
And  love  unfeign'd  with  inward  passion  bleeds. 
Hard  fate  of  w^th !  Were  lords  as  butchers  wise,  . 
They  from  their  meat  would  banish  all  the  flies  ! 
The  Persian  kinii^s  with  wine  and  massy  bowl, 
SearchM  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul ; 
That,  so  laid  open,  no  one  mif  ht  pretend. 
Unless  a  man  of  worth,  to  be  their  friend. 
Bnt  now  the  guests  their  patroiis  undermine ; 
And  slander  them,  for  giving  them  their  wine. 

<  That  is,  «  be  admitted  a  member  of  The  Beef- 
iteak  dub." — Richard  Estcourt,  who  was  a  player 
and  dramatic  writer,  is  telebrated  in  the  Spectator, 
as  possessed  of  a  sprightly  wit,  and  >n  easy  and 
natural  politeness.  His  company  was  much  co- 
veted by  the  great,  on  account  of  bis  qualifications 
ms  a  boon  companion.  When  the  famous  Beef- 
steak Chib  was  first  instituted,  he  had  the  office  of 
providore  assigned  him ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, used  to  wear  a  small  gridiron  of  gold  hung 
•bout  his  neck  with  a  green  silk- riband.  Ue  died 
hj  the  year  1713.    N. 
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Great  men  have  dearly  thus  companions  bought: 
Unless  by  these  instructions  theyUl  be  taught, 
They  spread  the   net,  and  will   themselves   be 
caught.  V 

Were  Horace,  that  great  master,  now  alive, 
A  feast  with  wit  and  judgement  he'd  contrive. 
As  thus : — Supposing  that  you  would  rehearse 
A  labour'd  work,  and  every  dish  a  verse; 
He'd  say,  "  Metid  this,  and  Cother  line,  and  this," 
If  after  trial  it  were  still  amiss, 
He'd  bid  you  give  it  a  new  turn  of  frtce, 
Or  set  some  dish  more  curious  in  its  place. 
If  you  persist,  he  would  not  strive  to  move 
A  passion  so  delightful  as  self-love. 

We  should  submit  our  treats  to  critics'  view. 
And  every  prudent  cook  should  read  Bossu. 
Judgment  provides  the  meat  in  season  fit, 
Which  by  the  genius  drest,  its  sauce  is  wit. 
Good  beef  for  men,  pudding  for  youth  and  age. 
Come  up  to  the  decorum  of  the  stage. 
The  critic  strikes  out  all  that  is  not  just. 
And  'tis  ev'n  so  the  butler  chips  his  crust.  a 

Poets  and  pastry -^ooks  will  be  the  same, 
Since  both  of  them  their  images  must  frame* 
Chimeras  houk  the  poet's  fancies  flow : 
The  cook  contrives  his  shapes  in  real  dough. 
When  Truth  commandis,  theve't  no  man  can 
ofiend. 
That  with  a  modest  love  corrects  his  frieiid,   • 
Though  'tis  in  toasting^bread.or  buttering  pease. 
So  the  reproof  has  temper,  kindneiss,  ease. 
But  why  should  we  reprove   when  faults   are 

small? 
Because  'tis  better  to  have  none  at  all. 
There's  often  weight  in  things  that  seem  the  least. 
And  our  most  trifling  follies  raise  the  jest  - 

^Tis  by  his  cleanliness  a  cook  must  please  ; 
A  kitchen  will  admit  of  no  disease. 
The  fowler  and  the  huntsman  both  may  run 
Amidst  that  dirt  which  he  must  nicely  shun. 
Empedocles,  a  sage  of  old,  would  raise 
A  name  immortal  by  unusual  ways  ; 
At  last  bis  frmcies  grew  so  very  odd, 
He  thought  by  roasting  to  be  made  a  god. 
Though  fat,  he  leapt  with  his  unwieldly  stuff 
In  Etna's  flames,  so  to  have  fire  enough. 
Were  my  cook  fat,  and  I  a  stander-by, 
I'd  rather  than  himself  his  fish  should  fry. 

There  are  some  persons  so  excessive  rude. 
That  to  your  private  table  they'll  intrude. 
In  vain  you  fly,  in  vain  pretend  to  fiist; 
Turn  like  a  fox,  they'll  catch  you  at  the  1a^ 
You  must,  since  bars  and  doors  are  no  defonce, 
Ev'n  quit  your  house  as  in  a  pestilence. 
Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach. 
And,  as  you're  scampering,  stop   you  in  your 

coach.  V 

•Tben  think  of  all  your  sins,  and  you  will  see 
How  right  your  guilt  and  punishment  agree : 
Perhaps  no  tender  pity  could  prevail, 
But  you  would  throw  some  debtor  into  gaol. 
Now  mark  th'  effect  of  this  prevailing  curse. 
You  are  detaiu'd  by  something  that  is  worse. 

Were  it  in  my  election,  I  should  choose. 
To  meet  a  ravenous  wolf  or  bear  got  loose. 
He'll  eat  and  talk,  and  talking  still  will  eat. 
No  quarter  from  the  parasite  you*ll  get ; 
But,  like   a  leech  well  fix'd,  bCU  suck  what'* 

good. 
And  never  part  till  satisfied  with  blood. 
J 
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LETTER    IX. 
To  Mr. 


DEAR  SIR, 

1  MUST  communicate  my  Jiappiness  to  you,  be- 
cause you  are  so  much  my  friend  as  to  rejoice  at  it. 
I  some  days  ago  met  with  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
curious  person,  of  whom  I  inquired  if  he  had  s^en 
the  book  conceming  soups  and  sauces.  He  told 
me  he  had ;  but  that  he  had  but  a  very  slight  view 
of  it,  the  person  who  was  master  of  it  not  being 
willing  to  part  with  so  raluable  a  rarity  out  of  his 
cl*sct.  1  desired  him  to  give  me  what  account 
he  could  of  it.  He  says,  that  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some octavo;  for,  ever  shice  the  days  of  Ogilby, 
good  paper,  and  good  print,  and  fine  cuts,  make  a 
bobk  become  ingenious,  and  brighten  np  an  author 
strangely;  that  there  is  a  copious  index;  and  at 
the  end  a  catalogue  of  all  the  doctor's  works,  con- 
cerning- cockles,  English  beetles,  snails,  spiders, 
that  get  up  into  the  air  and  throw  us  down  cob- 
webs; a  monster  vomited  up  by  a  baker,  and  such 
like ;  which,  if  carefiilly  perused,  would  wonder- 
fully improve  us.    There  is,  it  seems,  no  manu- 

'  script  of  it  in  England,  nor  any  other  country  that 
can  be  heard  of;  so  that  this  impression  is  from 
one  of  Humclbergius,  who,  as  my  friend  says,  he 
does  not  believe  contrived  it  himself,  because  the 
things  are  so  very  much  otit  of  the  way,  that  it  is 
not  probable  any  learned  man  would  set  himself 
seriously  to  work  to  invent  them.  He  tells  me  of 
this  ingenious  remall  made  by  the  editor,  **  That, 
whatever  manuscripts  there  might  have  been,  they 
must  hate  been  extremely  vicious  and  corrupt,  as 
being  written  out  by  the  cooks  themselves,  or 
some  of  their  friends'or  servants,  who  are  not  al- 
ways the  most  accurate."  And  then,  ps  my  friend 
obserted,  if  the  cook  had  used  it  much,  it  might 
be  sullied ;  the  cook,  perhaps,  not  always  licking 
his  fingers  when  he  had  occasion  for  it.  1  should 
think  it  no  improvident  matter  for  the  state  to  or- 
der ^  select  scrivener  to  transcribe  receipts,  lest 
ignorant  women  and  housekeepers  should  impose 
upon  future  ages  by  ill-spelt  and  uncorrect  receipts 
for  potting  of  lobsters,  or  pickling  of  turkeys. 
Cselius  Apicius,  it  seems,  passes  fur  the  author  of 
this  treatise;  whose  science,  learning,  and  disci- 
pline, were  extremely  contemned,  and  almost  ab- 
horred, by  Seneca  and  the  Stoics,  as  introduciuir 
luxury,  and  infecting  the  manners  of  the  Romans ; 
and  so  lay  neglected  till  the  inferior  ages;  but 
then  were  introduced,  as  being  a  help  to  physic, 
to  which  a  learned  author,  called  Donatus,  says, 
that,"  the  kitchen  is  a  handmaid,»»  I  remember 
in  our  days,  though  we  cannot  in  every  respe.  t 
come  up  to  the  ancients,  that  by  a  very  good 
author  an  old  gentleman  is  introduced  as  making 
nse  of  three  doctors,  Dr  Diet,  Dr.  Suiet,  and  Or. 
Merriman.  They  are  reported  to  be  excellent 
physicians;  and,  if  kept  at  a  constant  pension, 
their  fees  will  not  be  very  costly. 

It  seems,  as  my  friend  has  learnt,  there  were 
two  persons  that  bore  the  name  of  Apicius,  one 
under  the  republic,  the  other  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius,  who   is  recorded  by  Pliny,    "to  have  had 

'  a  great  deal  of  t^it  and  judgment  in  all  aflaiVs  tha' 
related  to  eatine,"  and  consequently  bas  his  namv 
affixed  to  many  torts  of  aumulets  aod  pancakes. 


Nor  were  emperors  Iftss  contributors  to  so  great  an 
undertaking,  as  Vitellius,  Commodus,  Didius  Jn- 
lianus,  and  Varius  Heliogabalus,  whose  imperial 
names  are  prefixed  to  manifoki  receipts ;  the  l^ 
of  which  emperors  had  the  peculiar  glory  of  first 
making  sausages  of  shrimps,  crabs,  oysters, 
prawns,  and  lobsters.  And  these  sausages  being 
mentioned  by  the  author  which  the  editor  Ipub- 
lishes,  from  that  and  many  other  arguments  the 
learned  doctor  irrefragably  maintains,  that  the 
book,  as  now  printed,  could  not  be  transcribed  till 
after  the  tiitie  of  Heliogabalus,  who  gloried  in  the 
titles  of  Apiciusand  Vitellius, more  than  Antoninus, 
who  had  gained  his  reputation  by  a  temperate, 
austere,  and  solid  virtue.  And,  it  seems,  under 
his  administration,  a  person  that  found  X)Ut  a  new 
soup  might  have  as  great  a  reward,  as  Drake  or 
Dampier  might  expect  for  finding  a  new  continent 
My  fi*iepd  says,  the  editor  tells  us  of  unheard-of 
dainties;  how  "  .£sopus  had  a  supper  of  the 
tongues  of  birds  that  could  speak ;"  and  that  "  his 
daughter  regaled  on  pearls,"  though  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  she  dressed  them ;  how  ^'  Hortensius 
left  ten  thousand  pipes  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  for 
his  heir's  drinking ;"  how  *•  Vedius  Pollio  fed  his 
fish-ponds  with  man's  flesh ;"  and  how  •*  Caesar 
bought  six  thousand  weight  of  lampreys, for  his 
triumphal  supper."  He  says,  the  editor  proves 
equally  to  a  demonstration,  by  the  proportions 
and  quantities  set  down,  and  the  nauseoiisness  of 
the  ingrf>dients,  that  the  dinners  of  the  emperors 
were  ordered  by  their  physicians;  and  that  the 
recipe  was  taken  by  the  cook,  as  the  collegiate 
doctors  would  do  their  bills,  to  a  modem  apothe- 
cary; and  that  this  custom  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians ;  and  that  this  method  continued  till 
the  Qoths  and  Vandals  over-ran  the  western  em- 
pire ;  and  that  they,  by  use,  exercise,  and  necessity 
of 'abstinence,  introduced  the  eating  of  cheese  and 
venison  without  those  additional  sauces,  which 
the  physicians  of  old  found  out  to  restore  the  de- 
praved appetites  of  such  great  men  as  had  lost 
their  stomachs  by  an  excess  of  luxury.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  Erasistratus's  book  of  endive,  Gloucus 
Lorrensis  of  cov-heel,  Mitbsscus  of  hai'pot  ,  Dio- 
nysius  of  svgar-sops,  Agis  of  pickled  6rooiM-6iid^ 
Epinetus  of  sack-potsety  Euthederous  of  i^>^- 
dumpUnggy  Hegesippiis  of  htack-^puddingy  Crito  of 
sotued  mackartly  Stephanus  of  lenwii-crcaany  Ar- 
chites  of  kog*S'haniet,  Ac<»stios  of  tj^tmce-mcmuh 
ludey  Hickesius  (iX  potted  pigecfu.  Diodes  of  tweet- 
breadi,  and  PhiliStion  of  oaUcaket,  and  seven! 
other  such  authors,  the  great  Humelt>eipns  com- 
posed his  annotations  upon  Apicius;  whose  i«- 
ceipts,  when  part  of  Tully ,  Uvy,  and  Tacitus,  have 
been  neglected  and  lost,  were  preserved  in  the  ut^ 
most  parts  of  Transylvania,  for  the  peculiar  palate 
of  the  ingenious  editor.  Latinus  I^tinius  finds 
fault  with  several  dishes  of  Apicius,  and  is  pleased 
to  say  they  are  nauseous ;  but  our  editor  ^efen^ 
that  great  person,  by  showing  the  difierence  of  oar 
customs ;  how  Plutarch  says,  "  the  ancients  used 
no  pepper,"  whereas  aH,  or  at  least  five  or  sixlinn- 
dred,  of  Apicius's  deiicates  were  seasont^  with  U. 
For  we  may  as  well  admire  that  some  West  Indians 
should  ab<^tain  from  salt,  as  that  we  should  be  able 
to  bear  the  bitterness  of  hops  in  our  common 
tarink  :  and  therefore  we  shoukl  not  be  averse  to 
rue,  cummin,  parsley-^eed,  marsh-mallowv,  or 
nettles,  with  our  conunon  meat;  or  to  have  pepper, 
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honey,  salt,  vinegar,  raisins,  mustard  and  oil, 
,rue,  mastic,  and  cai^damums,  strown  promiit- 
cnously  ovtr  our  dinner,  when  It  comes  to  table. 
My  Iriend  tells  me  of  some  short  observations  he 
made  out  of  the  annotations,  which  he  owes  to  his 
memory;  aod  therefore  t>egs  pardon  if  in  some 
thiogs  be  may  mistake,  because  it  is  not  wilfully, 
•as,  that  Papirius  Petrus  was  the  great  patron  of 
custard :  that  the  '*  ietrc^tkarmacoKt  a  dish  much 
admired  by  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Alexander 
Severus,  was  made  of  pheasant,  peacock,  a  wild 
8ov*s  hock  and  udder,  with  a  bread  pudding  over 
it  i  and  that  the  name  and  reason  of  so  odd  a  dish 
.are  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  physicians. ''  ■ 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books ;  of  which 
the  first  treats  of  soups  ancl  pickles,  and  amongst 
other  things  shows,  that  sauce-pans  were  tinned 
before  the  time  of  Pliny ;  that  Qordian  used  a  glass 
of  bitter  in  a  morning ;  that  the  ancients  scalded 
their  wine;  and  that  burnt  claret,  as  now  prac- 
tised, with  spice  and  sugar,  is  pernicious ;  that 
the  adulteration  of  wine  was  as  ancient  as  Cato ; 
that  brawn  was  a  Roman  dish,  which  Apicius  com- 
mends as  vfinderful;  its  sauce  then  was  mustard 
and  honey,  before  the  frequent  use  of  sugar :  nor 
were  soui^  hogs-feet,  cheeks,  and  ears,  unknown 
to  those  ages.  It  is  very  proliable,  they  were  not 
so  superstitious  as  to  have  so  great  a  delicate  only 
at  Christmas.  It  were  worth  a  dissertation  between 
two  learned  persons,  so  it  were  managed  with 
temper  and  candour,  to  know  whether  the  Britons 
taught  it  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  Caesar  intro- 
duced it  into  Britain :  and  it  is  strange  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  it;  whereas  he  has  recorded,  that 
they  did  not  eat  hare*s  flesh ;  that  the  ancients 
used  to  marinate  their  fish»  by  frying  them  in  oil, 
and,  the  moment  they  were  taken  out,  pouring 
boiling  vin^arupon  them.  The  learned  annotator 
observes,  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  liquor  in 
oysters  is,  by  laying  the  deep  shell  downwards ; 
and  by  this  means  Apicius  conveyed  oysters  to 
Tiberius  when  in  Parthia;  a  noble  invention,  since 
made  use  of  at  Colchester  with  .most  admirable 
success !  What  estates  might  Brawn  or  Locket 
have  ^t  in  those  days,  when  Apicius,  only  for 
boiling  sprouts  after  a  new  &shion,  deservedly 
came  into  the  good  graces  of  Drusus,  who  then 
commanded  the  Roman  armies ! 

The  first  book  having  treated  of  sauces  or  stand- 
ii^  pickles  for  relish,  which  are  used  in  most  of 
the  succeeding  receipts ;  the  second  has  a  glorious 
aut^ect,  of  sausages,  both  with  skins  and  without, 
which  contains  matters  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  former.  The  ancients  that  were  delicate  in 
their  eatiog  prepared  their  own  mushrooms  with 
•n  amber,  or  at  least  a  silver  knife ;  where  the  an- 
ootator  shows  elegantly,  against  Hardouinus,  that 
the  whole  knife,  and  not  only  the  handle,  was  of 
amber  or  silver,  lest  the  mstiness  of  an  ordinary 
knife  might  prove  infectious.  This  is  a  nicety 
"Which  I  hope  we  may  in  time-  arrive  to ;  for  the 
..Brttons,- though  not  very  forward  in  inventions, 
,3ret  are  out-done  by  no  nations  in  imitation  or  im- 
provements. 

The  third  book  is  of  such  edibles  as  are  pro- 
jAwxd  in  gardens.      The  Romans  used  nttre,  to 
;  their  herbs  look  green ;  the  annotator  shows 
r  ^t^petre  at  present  to  differ  from  the  ancient 
itrt.    Apicius  had  a  way  of  mincing  them  first 
rith  oil  andjalt,  and  so  boiling  them;  .which  Pliny 


commends.  Bat  the  present  receipt  is,  to  let  the 
water  boil  well;  throw  in  salt  and  a  bit  of  butter ; 
and  so  not  only  sprouts  but  spinage  will  be  gretn. 
There  is  a  most  extraordinary  observation  of  the 
editor's,  to  which  I  cannot  but  agree ;  that  it  is  a 
vulgar  error,  that  walnut-trees,  like  Russian  wives, 
thrive  the  better  for  being  beaten;  and  that  long 
poles  and  stones  are  used  by  boys  and  others  to 
get  the  fruit  down,  the  walnut-tree  being  so  very 
high  they  could  not  otherwise  reach  it,  rather  out 
of  loudness  to  themselves,  than  any  regard  to  the 
tree  that  bears  it  As  for  asparagus,  there  is  an 
excellent  remark,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  they 
were  the  great  care  of  the  ancient  gardeners,  9Jid 
that  at  Ravenna  three  weighed  a  pound;  but  that 
in  England  it  was  thought  a  rarity  when  a  hun- 
dred of  them  weighed  thirty:  that  cucumbers  are 
apt  to  rise  in  the  stomach,  unless  pared,  or  boiled 
with  oil,  vinegar,  and  hooey;  that  the  Egyptians 
would  drink  hard  without  any  disturbance,  because 
it  was  a  rule  for  them  to  have  always  boiled  cab- 
bage for  their  first  dish  at  supper :  that  the  best 
way  to  roast  onions  is  in  colewort  leaves,  for  fear 
of  burning  them :  that  beets  are  good  for  smiths, 
because  they,  working  at  the  fire,  are  generally 
costive :  that  Petronius  has  recorded  a  little  old 
woman,  who  sold  the  agrette  olut  of  the  ancients ; 
which  honour  I  take  to  be  as  much  due  to  those 
who  in  our  days  cry  nettle-tops,  elder-buds,  and 
diver,  in  spring-time  very  wholesome. 

The  fourth  book  contains  the  universal  Art  oif 
Cookery.  As  Matthaeus  Syivaticus  composed  the 
Pandects  of  Physic,  and  Justinian  those  of  Law  ; 
so  Apicius  has  done  the  Pandects  of  his  Art,  in 
this  book  which  bears  that  inscription.  The  first 
chapter  contains  the  admimble  receipt  of  a  sa- 
lacacaby  of  Apiciu^  Bruise  in  a  mortar  parsley, 
seed,  dried  pennyroyal,  dried  mint,  ginger,  green 
coriander,  raisins  stoned,  honey,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
wine ;  put  them  into  a  cacabulum ;  three  crusts  of 
pycentine  bread,  the  fiesh  of  a  pullet,  goat  stones, 
vestine  cheese,  pine  kernels,  cucumbers,  dried 
onions  minced  small ;  pour  a  soup  over  it,  garnish 
it  with  snow,  and  send  it  up  in  the  cacabulum. 
This  cacabtUum  being  an  unusual  vessel,  my  friend 
went  to  his  dictionary,  where,  findmg  an  odd  in- 
terpretation of  it,  he  was  easily  persuaded,  from 
the  whimsicalnessof  the  composition,  and  the  fan- 
tasticahiess  of  snow  for  its  garniture,  that  the  pro- 
perest  vessel  for  a  physician  to  prescribe,  to  send 
to  table  upon  that  occasion,  might  be  a  bed-pan. 
There  are  some  admirable  remarks  in  the  annota- 
tions to  the  second  chapter,  concerning  the 
dialogue  of  Asellius  Sabinus,  who  introduces  a 
combat  between  mushrooms,  chats,  or  beccqfico*t, 
oysters,  and  redwings ;  a  work  that  ought  to  be 
published :  for  the  same  annotator  observes,  that 
this  island  is  not  destitute  of  redwings,  thousch 
coming  to  us  only  in  the  hardest  weather,  and 
therefore  seldtm  brought  fat  to  our  tables;  that 
the  chaU  come  to  us  in  April  and  breed,  and  about 
autumn  return  to  Afric;  that  experience  shows 
us  they  may  be  kept  in  cages,  fed  with  beef  or 
wether  mutton,  figs,  grapes,  and  minced  filberts, 
being  dainties  not  unworthy  the  care  of  puch  as 
would  preserve  our  British  dishes ;  the  fii^t  de- 
lighting in  hodue-podge,  gallimaufries,  forced 
meats,  jussels,  and  salmagundlos ;  the  latter  in 
spear-ribs,  surloins,  chines  and  barons;  and  thence 
our  terms  of  ftrt,  both  -as  to  dressing  and  carviog, 
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become  very  different ;  for  they,  lying  upon  a  sort 
of  couch,  could  not  have  carved  those  dishes  which 
our  ancestors,  when  they  sat  upon  forms,  used  to 
do.  But,  since  the  nse  of  cushions  and  elbow- 
chairs,  and  the  editions  of  g6od  books  and  authors, 
it  nmy  be  hoped  in  time  we  may  come  up  to  them. 
For  indeed  hitherto  we  have  been  something  to 
blame ;  and  I  believe  few  of  us  have  seen  a  dish 
of  capon-stones  at  table;  (lamb-stones  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  learned  annotator  that  we  have) 
for  the  art  of  making  capons  has  long  been  buried 
in  oblivion.  Varro,  the  great  Roman  antiquary, 
tells  us  how  to  do  it  by  burning  of  th<nr  spurs; 
which,  occasioning  their  sterility,  makes  them  ca- 
pons in  effect,  though  those  parts  thereby  became 
more  large  and  tender. 

The  fifth  book  is  of  pease-porridge;  under  which 
are  included^  frumetary,watergruel,  milk-porridge, 
rice-milk,  flumary,  stir-about,  and  the  like.  The 
Latin  or  rather  Greek  name  is  aiuprios ;  but  my 
friend  was  pleased  to  entitle  it  pantagruelf  a  name 
used  by  Rabelais,  an  eminent  physician.  There 
■  are  some  very  remarkable  things  in  it ;  as,  the 
emperor  Julianus  had  seldom  any  thing  but  spoon- 
meat  at  snpi^er:  that  the  herb  fenugreek,  tpith 
pickles,  oily  and  wine,  was  a  Roman  dainty;  upon 
which  the  annotator  observes,  that  it  is  not  used  in 
oUr  kitchens,  for  a  certain  ungrateful  bitterness 
that  it  has;  and  that  it  is  plainly  a  physical  diet, 
that  will  give  a  stool ;  and  that,  mixed  with  oats, 
"it  is  the  best  purge  for  horses :  an  excellent  inven- 
tion for  frugality,  that  nothing  might  be  lost ;  for 
what  the  lord  did  not  eat,  he  might  send  to  his 
stable! 

The  sixth  book  treats  of  wild-fowl;  how  to 
dress  ostriches,  (the  biggest,  grossest,  and  most 
difficult  of  digestion,  of  any  bii^)  phoenicoptrices, 
parrots,  &c 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  things  ttimphwus  and 
costly,  and  therefore  chiefly  concerning  hog-meat  ; 
in  which  the  Romans  came  to  that  excess,  that  the 
laws  forbad  the  usage  of  hogs-harslet,  sweet-breads, 
cheeks,  &c.  at  their  public  suppers;  and  Cato, 
when  censor,  sought  to  restrain  the  extravagant 
use  of  brawn,  by  several  of  his  orations.  So  much 
regard  was  had  then  to  the  art  of  cookery,  that 
i^c  see  it  took  place  in  the  thoi^hts  of  the  wisest 
men,  and  bore  a  part  in  their  most  important 
councils.  But,  alas  !  the  degeneracy  of  our  pre- 
sent age  is  such,  that  I  believe  few  besides  the  an- 
notator know  the  excellency  of  a  virgin  sow,  espe- 
cially of  the  black  kind  brought  from  China ;  and 
how  to  make  the  most  of  her  liver,  lights,  brains, 
and  pettitoes;  and  to  vary  her  into  those  fifty 
dishes  which,  Pliny  says,  were  usually  made  of 
that  delicious  creature*  Besides,  Galen  tells  us 
more  of  its  excellencies :  "  That  fellow  that  eats 
bacon  for  two  or  three  days  brfore  he  is  to  box  or 
wrestle,  shall  be  much  stronger  than  if  he  should 
eat  the  best  roast  beef  or  bag  pudding  in  the  pa- 
rish." 

The  eighth  book  treats  of  such  dainties  as /owr- 
footed  beasts  afford  us ;  as,  ].  the  xvild  bomr^  which 
they  used  to  boil  with  all  its  bristles  on.  2.  The 
icer,  dressed  with  broth  made  with  pepper,  wine, 
honey,  oil,  and  stewed  damsons,  &c.  S.  The  wild 
tkerp,  of  which  there  are  "  innumerable  in  the 
mountains  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  that 
will  let  nobody  handle  them;''  but,  if  they  are 
<^ught,  they  are  ta  be  seat  up  with  vi       ' 


sauce,  prescribed  after  a  physical  inaimcry  in  ibnii 
of  an  electuary,  made  of  pepper,  rae^  parsley-seed, 
juniper,  thyme  dried,  mint,  pennyroyal,  honey,^ 
&c."  with  which  any  apothecary  in  that  country 
can  furnish  yon.  4.  Berf,  with  onion  sauce,  and 
commended  by  Celsus,  bpt  not  much  approved  by 
Hippocrates^  because  the  Greeks  scarce  knew  how 
to  make  oxeriy  and  poxedering'tubs  were  in  very  few 
families :  for  physicians  have  been  very  peculiar 
in  their  diet  in  all  ages ;  otherwise  Oalen  would 
soarce  have  found  out  that  young  foxes  were  in 
season  in  autumn.  5.  The  mcking  pig  boiled  in 
paper.  6.  The  hare,  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
daiiUiet ;  its  blood  being  the  sweetest  of  any  ani- 
mal, its  natural  fear  contributing  to  that  excel- 
lence. Though  the  emperors  and  nobility  had 
parks  to  fatten  them  in ;  yet  in  the  time  of  Di- 
dianus  Julianus,  if  any  one  had  sent  him  one,  or  a 
pig, he  would  make  it  last  him  three  da3r8;  whereat 
Alexander  Sevenu  had  one  every  meal,  which 
must  have  been  a  great  expense;  and  is  very  re- 
markable. Bnt  the  most  exquisite  animal  was 
reserved  for  the  last  chapter;  and  that  was  the 
dormousCf  a  harmless  creature,  whole  innocence 
might  at  least  have  defended  it  both  from  cooks 
and  physicians.  But  Apicius  found  out  an  odd 
sort  of  fate  for  those  poor  creatures ;  some  to  be 
boned,  and  others  to  be  put  whole,  with  odd  ingre- 
dients into  hpgs-gut*f  and  so  boiled  for  sausages. 
In  ancient  times,  people  made  it  their  business  to 
£itten  them :  Aristotle  rightly  observes,  that  sleep 
fattened  them ;  and  Martial  from  thence  too  po^i- 
cally  tells  us,  that  sleep  was  their  only  nourisb- 
ment  But  the  annotator  has  cleared  that  point ; 
he,  good  man,  has  tenderly  observed  one  of  them 
for  many  years,  and  finds,  that  it  does  not  sleep  all 
the  winter,  as  fklsely  reported,  but  wakes  at  meals, 
and  after  its  repast  then  rolls  itself  up  in  a  ball  to 
sleep.  This  dormouse,  according  to  the  author, 
did  not  drink  in  three  years  time ;  bnt  whether 
other  dormice  do  so,  1  cannot  tell,  because  Ban». 
bouselbeifnus's  treatise  Of  Fattening  Dormice  is 
lost.  Though  very  costly,  they  became  a  com- 
mon dish  at  great  entertainments.  Petronins  de- 
livers us  an  odd  receipt  for  dressng  them,  and 
serving  them  up  with  poppies  and  hoiiey;  which 
must  be  a  very  soporiferous  dainty,  and  as  good 
as  owl-pie  to  such  as  want  a  nap  after  dinner. 
The  fondness  of  the  Romans  cai);ie  to  be  so  excew 
sive  towards  them,  that,  as  Pliny  says,  "  the  ceii.> 
sorian  laws,  and  Marcus  Scaurus  in  Eiis  consul- 
ship, got  them  prohibited  from  pobKc  enteftain- 
ments."  But  Nero,  Commodns,  and  Heliogabalus^^ 
would  not  deny  the  liberty,  and.  indeed  property, 
of  their  subjects  in  so  reasonable  an  enjoyment; 
and  therefore  we  find  them  long  after  brought  to 
table  in  the  times  of  Ammianus  Marcel! inus,  who 
tells  us  likewise,  that  "  fco/u  were  brought  to  table 
in  those  ages,  to  weigh  curious  fishes,  birds,  and 
ddrmice,"  to  see  whether  they  were  at  the  standard 
of  excellence  and  perfection,  and  sometimes,  I 
suppose,  to  vie  with  other  pretenders  to  magnifi- 
cence. The  annotator  takes  hold  of  this  occasion, 
to  show  *'  of  how  great  use  scales  would  be  at  the 
tables  of  onrnobility,"  especially  upon  the  bringing 
up  of  a  dish  of  wild-fowl :  "  for,  if  twelve  larks 
(says  he)  should  weigh  below  twelve  ouncrs,  they 
would  be  very  lean,  and  scarce  tolerable ;  if  twelve^ 
and  down-weight,  they  would  be  very  well ;  but, 
if  thirteen,  they  would  be  fat  to  perfecCiMi.*'    We 
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f^  upon  how  nice  aiid  exact  a  balance  the  happi- 
ness of  eating  depends ! 

I  could  scarce  forbear  smilinfi:,  not  to  say  worse, 
at  such  Ocactness  and  such  dainties ;  and  told  my 
Mend,  thai  those  scales  would  be  of  extraordinary 
Qse-at  Dunstable;  and  that,  if  the  annotator  had 
m>t  prescribed  his  dormouse,  I  should  upon  the 
first  occasion  be  glad  to  visit  it,  if  I  knew  its 
risfting-days  and  hours,  so  as  not  to  disturb  it 

My  friend  said,  there  remained  but  two  books 
more,  one  of  sea  and  the  other  of  riv«t  fish,  in  the 
fliccount  of  which  he  would  not  be  long,  seeing  his 
memory  began  to  fail  him  almost  as  much  as  my 
patience. 

Tis  true.  In  a  long  work,  soft  slumbers  creep, 
And  gently  sink  the  artist  into  sleep ' ; 

especially  when  treating  of  dormice. 

The  ninth  book  is  concerning  sea  fish,  where, 
amongst  other  learned  annotations,  is  recot^ed  that 
femous  voyage  of  Apicius,  who,  having  spent  many 
millions,  and  being  retired  into  Campania,  heard 
that  there  were  lobsters  of  a  vast  and  unusifal  big- 
ness in  Africa,  and  thereupon  impatiently  got  on 
shipboard  theaame  day ;  and,  having  suffered  much 
at  sea,  came  at  last  to  the  coast  But  the  fame  of 
so  great  a  man's  coming  had  landed  before  him, 
and  all  the  fishermen  sailed  out  to  m^t  him,  and 
presented  him  with  their  fairest  lobsters.  He  asked, 
if  they  had  no  larger.  They  answered,  "  Their 
sea  produced  nothing  more  excellent  than  what 
they  had  brought."  This  honest  freedom  of  theirs, 
with  his  disappointment,  so  disgusted  him,  that  he 
took  pet,  and  bade  the  master  return  home  again 
immediately:  and  so,  it  seems,  Africa  lost  the 
breed  of  one  monster  more  than  it  had  before*. 
There  are  many  receipts  in  the  book,  to  dress 
cramp-fish,  that  numb  the  hands  of  those  that 
touch  them;  the  cuttle-fish,  whose  blood  is  like 
ink;  the  pourcontrel,  or  many  feet;  the  sea-urchin, 
or  bedge^hog;  with  several  others,  whose  sauces 
are  agreeable  to  their  natures.  But,  to  the  com- 
fort of  ns  moderns,  the  ancients  often  ate  their 
oysters  alive,  and  spread  hard  eggs  minced  over 
their  sprats,  as  we  do  now  over  our  salt-fish. 
There  is  one  thing  very  curious  concerning  her- 
rings. It  seems,  the  ancients  were  very  fantastical, 
in  making  one  thing  pass  for  another ;  so,  at  Pe- 
tTonius*s  supper,  the  cook  sent  up  a  fat  goose,  fish, 
and  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts  to  appearance,  but  still 
aH  were.made  out  of  the  several  parts  of  one  single 
porker.  The  great  Nicomedcs,  king  of  Bithynia, 
had  a  very  delighfiil  deception  of  this  nature  put. 
i^M>n  hhn  by  bis  cook :  the  king  was  extremely 
aflected  with  fresh  herrings;  (as  indeed  who  is 
not  ?)  but,  being  far  up  in  Asia  from  the  sea-coast, 
his  whole  wealth  could  not  l^ave  purchased  one ; 
bat  his  cook  contrived  some  sort  of  meat,  which, 
put  into  a  frame,  so  resembled  a  herring,  that  it 
was  extremely  satisfactory  both  to  this  prince's 
eyes  and  gusto.  My  friei^  told  me,  that,  to  the 
hcmooTof  the  city  of  London,  he  had  seen  a  thing 
of  thjsnatnre  there;  that  is,  a  herring,  or  rather  a 

*  Art  of  Cookery,  ver.  449. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton*s  Nineteenth  Dialogue  of  the 
Tkad  (perhaps  the  most  humorous  in  that  admira- 
ble collection)  seems  to  have  been  entirely  founded 
on  the  hints  tn^;ested  by  Dr.  King.    N. 


salmagundy,  with  the  head  aivd'tailso  neatly  laid, 
that  it  surprised  him.  He  -says,  m^ny  of  the 
ipeciei  may  be  found  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  Bell 
Yard,  as  giving  an  excellent  relish  to  Burton  ale, 
and  not  costing  above  sixpence,  an  inconsiderable 
price  for  so  imperial  a  dainty ! 

The  tenth  book,  as  my  fricTid  tells  me,  is  con- 
cemina:  Ji$h  saucett  which  consist  of  variety  of  in- 
gredients, amongst  which  is  generally  a  kind  of 
fmmetary.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
person  who  would  boil  fish  exactly,that  they  threw 
them  alive  into  the  water,  which  at  present  is  said 
to  be  a  Dutch  receipt,  but  was  derived  from  the 
Romans,  it  seems,  Seneca  the  philosopher,  (a  man 
from  whose  morose  temper  little  good  in  the  art 
of  cookery  could  he  expected)  in  his  third  book 
of  Natural  i^uestions,  correcting  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  says,  the  Romans  were  come  to  that  dainti- 
ness, that  they  would  not  eat  a  fish  unless  upon 
the-  same  day  it  was  taken,  "  that  it  might  taste 
of  the  sea,"  as  they  expressed  itj  and  therefore 
had  them  brought  by  persons  who  rode  post,  and 
mad»  a  great  outcry,  whereupon  all  other  people, 
were  obliged  to  give  theiA  the  road.  It  was  an 
usual  expression  for  a  Roman  to  say,,"  in  other 
matters  I  may  confide  in  you ;  but  in  a  thing  of 
this  weight,  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  gravity 
and  prudence.  I  will  trust  nothing  but  my  own 
eyes.  Bring  the  fish  hither,  let  me  see  him  breatho 
his  last."  And,  when  the  poor  fish  was  brought  to. 
table  swimming  and  gasping,  would  cry  out, 
"  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dying  mullet !" 
My  friend  says,  the  annotator  looks  upon  these 
"as  jests  made  by  the  Stoics,  and  spoken  ab- 
surdly and  beyond  nature;"  though  the  annotator 
at  the  same  time  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  law  at 
Athens,  that  the  fishermen  should  not  wash  their 
fish,  but  bring. them  as  they  came  out  of  the  sea. 
Happy  were  the  Athenians  in  good  laws,  and  the 
Romans  in  great  examples!  But  I  believe  our 
Britons  need  wish  their  fViends  no  longer  lifo,  than 
till  they  see  London  served  with  liv^herrings  and 
gasping  mackarel.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  quite  so 
barbarous  but  that  we  thruw  our  crabs  alive  into 
scalding  water,  and  tie  our  lobsters  to  the  spit  to 
hear  them 'squeak  when  they  are  roasted;  our 
eels  use  the  same  peristaltic  motion  upon  the 
gridiron,,  when  their  skin  is  off  and  their  guts  are 
out,  as  they  did  before ;  and  our  gudgeons,  taking 
opportunity  of  jumping  after  thoy  are  flowered, 
give  occasiou  to  the  admirable  remark  of  some 
persons*  folly,  when,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
frying-pan,  they  leap  into  the  fire.  My  friend 
said,  that  the  mention  of  eels  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  concluding  remark  of  the  annotator,  "  That 
they  who  amongst  the  Sybarites  would  fish  for 
eels,  or  sell  them,  should  be  free  from  all  taxes." 
I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  woi^  conciude ;  and  told 
him  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me  thnn 
the  mention  of  the  Sybarites,  of  whom  1  shortly 
intend  a  history,  showing  how  they  deservedly  ba- 
nished cocks  for  waking  them  in  a  morning,  and 
smiths  for  being  usefUl ;  how  one  cried  out  because 
one  of  the  rose-leaves  he  lay  on  was  rumpled ;  how 
they  taught  their  horses  to  dance ;  and  so  their 
enemies,  coming  against  them  with  guitars  and 
harpsichords,  set  thtm  so  upon  their  rotmd o's  and 
minuetSy  that  the  form  of  their  battle  was  broken, 
and  thr<*e  hundred  thousand  of  them  slain,  as 
Gouldman^  Lyttleton,  and  several  other  good  au^ 
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tbors,  affirm.  1  told  ray  friend,  I  had  much  over- 
stayed my  hour ;  but  if,  at  any  time,  he  would 
find  Dick  Humelber^us,  Caspar  Barthius,  and 
anpther  friend,  with  himself,  1  would  invite  him  to 
inner  of  a  few  but  choice  dishes  to  cover  the  table 
at  once,  which,  except  they  would  think  of  any 
thing  better,  should  be  a  salacacaby,  a  dish  of 
fenugreek,  a  wild  sheep's  head  and  appurtenance 
with  a  suitable  electuary,  a  ragout  of  capon's  stones, 
and  some  dormouse  sausages. 

If,  as  friends  do  with  one  another  at  a  venison- 
pasty,  you  shall  send  for  a  plate,  you  know  you 
may  command  it ;  for  what  is  mine  is  yours,  as 
being  entirely  your,  &c. 


THE   ART  OF  LOVE: 

IN  IMITATION   OF 

,OVID    DE    ARTE    AMANDL 

To  the  lord  Herbert*,  eldest  son  of  his  excellency 
the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  ^  baron 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Ross  of  Kendal,  Parr,  Fitz- 
Hugh  Marmion,  St.  Suintin,  and  Herbeit  of 
Shutland  ^  knight  of  the  garter,  &.C.  3cc. 


The  following  lines  are  written  on  a  subject  that 
will  naturally  be  protected  by  the  goodness  and 
temper  of  your  lordship :  for,  aji  the  advantages 
of  your  mind  and  person  must  kindle  the  flames 
<if  love  in  the  coldest  breast ;  so  you  are  of  an  age 
most  susceptible  of  them  in  your  own.  You  have 
acquired  all  those  accomplishments  at  home, 
which  others  are  forced  to  seek  abroad  ;  aud  have 
given  the  world  assurance,  by  such  beginnings, 
that  you  will  soon  be  qualified  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  the  crown  with  the  same  universal  ap- 
plause, that  has  constantly  attended  your  illustrious 
father  in  the  discharge  of  them.  For  the  good  of 
your  posterity,  may  you  ever  be  happy  in  the 
choice  of  what  you  love !  And  though  these  rules 
win  be  of  Kmall  use  to  you,  that  can  frame  much 
better;  yet  let  me  beg  leave  that,  by  dedicating 
them  to  your  service,  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
telling  the  world,  that  I  am  obliged  to  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  that  1  am  most  entirely 

your  lordship*! 
most  faithful  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  JUNG. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  endeavoured,  in  the  following  poems,  to  give 
^he  readers  of  both  sexes  some  ideas  of  the  art  of 
love ;  such  a  love  as  is  innocent  and  virtuous,  and 
whose  desires  terminate  in  present  happiness  and 
that  of  posterity,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
doing  it  without  b^p  firom  the  ancients,  amongst 
whom  none  has  touched  that  passion  more  ten- 
derly and  justly  than  Ovid,     He  knew  that  he 

■  Henry  lord  Heibert  succeeded  to  bis  fiitber's 
titles  in  n39,aDddidd  in  1749.    N. 


bore  the  mastership  in  that  art ;  and  tbere^re,  in 
the  fourth  book  De  Tristibus,  when  he  would  give 
some  account  of  himself  to  future  ages,  be  calls 
himself  Teuerorum  Lusor  Amorum,  as  if  be  gloried 
principally  in  the  descriptions  he  bad  made  of 
that  passion. 

The  present  imitation  of  him  is  at  least  such  a 
one  as  Mr.  Dry  den  mentions,  "  to  be  an  endea^ 
vour  of  a  latter  poet  to  write  like  one  who  has 
written  before  him  on  the  same  subject;  that  is, 
not  to  translate  his  words,  or  be  confined  to  bis 
sense,  but  only  to  set  him  as  a  pattern,  and  to 
write  as  he  supposes  that  author  would  have  done, 
had  he  lived  in  ouV  age  and  in  our  country.    But 
he  dares  not  say  that  sir  John  Denham^  or  Mr. 
Cowley,  have  carried  this  libertini  way,  as  the 
latter  ceUIs  it,  so  far  as  this  definition  reaches.*' 
But,  alas !  the  present  imitator  has  come  up  to  it, 
if  not  perhaps  succeeded  it.     Sir  John  Denham 
had  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Cowley  had  Pindar,  to  deal 
with,  who  both  wrote  upon  lasting  foundations : 
but  the  present  subject  being  love,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  think  of  too  great  a  confinement  to 
be  laid  on  it.  And  though  the  passion  and  grounds 
of  it  will  coutinue  the  same  through  all  ages;  yet 
there  will  be  many  little  modes,  dubious,  and 
graces,  ways  of  complaisance  aud  address,  enter- 
tainments and  diversions,  which  time  will  vary. 
Since  the  world  will  expect  new  things,  and  per- 
sons will  write,  and  the  ancients  have  so  great  a 
fund,  of  learning;  whom  can  the  modems  take 
better  to  copy  than  such  originals  ?     It  is  most 
likely  they  may  not  come  up  to  them ;  but  it  is  a 
thousand  to  one  but  their  imitation  is  better  than 
any  clumsy  invention  of  their   own.     Whoever 
undertakes  this  way  of  writing,  has  as  much  reason 
to  understand  the  true  scope,  genius,  and  force  of 
the  expressions  of  his  author,  as  a  literal  trans- 
lator :  and,  after  all,  he  lies  under  this  misfortune, 
that  the  fiiultsare  all  his  own ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
thing  that  may  seem  pardonable,  the  Latin  at  the 
bottom^  shows  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  it.    An 
imitator  and  his  author  stand  much  upon  the  same 
terms  as  Ben  does  with  his  father  in  the  comedy^. 

What  thof  he  be  my  lather,  I  an*t  bound  pren- 
tice to  *en. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  imitator  trans- 
posed several  verses  of  Ovid,  and  has  divided  the 
whole  into  fourteen  parts,  rather  than  keep  it  in 
three  books.  These  may  be  too  tedious  to  be  re- 
cited ;  but,  among  the  rest,  some  were,  that  mat- 
ters of  the  same  subject  might  lie  more  compact ; 
that  too  large  a  heap  of  precepts  together  might 
apyiear  too  burthensome ;  and  therefore  (if  «nsU 
matters  may  allude  to  greater)  as  Virvil  in  his 
Georgics,  so  here  most  of  the  parts  end  with  some 
remarkable  fi&blo,  which  carries  with  it  sonse  moial : 
yet,  if  any  persons  please  to  take  the  six  first  parts 
as  the  first  book,  and  di^de  the  eight  last,  tbey 
may  make  three  books  of  them  again.  There 
have  by  chance  some  twenty  lines  crept  into  .the 
poem  out  of  the  Remedy  of  Love,  which,  (as  ioani- 

*  Dryden  alludes  to  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
&c.     N, 

3  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery, and 
of  the  Art  of  Love,  Dr.  King  printed  the  original 
under  the  respective  pages  of  his  translations.   J^ 

^  Congreve*8  Love  for  Love.    Nl 
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mate  thitigs  are  generally  the  most  wayward  and 
priwokim: )  since  they  would  stay,  have  been  suf- 
fered to  stand  there.  But  as  for  the  love  here 
inentioned,  it  bein?  all  prudent,  honourable,  and 
Tirtuous,  there  is  no  need  of  any  remedy  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  it,  but  the  speedy  obtaining  of  what  it 
desires.  .  Should  the  imitator^s  style  seem  not  to 
be  sufficiently  restrained,  should  he  not  have 
a^rded  pains  for  review  or  correction,  let  it  be 
considered,  that  perhaps  even  in  t^hat  he  dosired  to 
imitate  bis  author,  and  would  hot  peruse  them ; 
lest,  as  some  of  Ovid's  works  were,  so  these  mi^ht 
be  committ  d  to  the  flames.  But  he  haves  that 
for  the  reader  to  do,  if  he  pleases,  when  he  has 
bought  them.  .  ' 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE. 
PART  I. 

Whoever  knows  not  what  it  is  to  love, 
Let  him  but  read  these  versos,  and  improve. 
Sr-nft  ships  are  rul*d  by  art,  and  oars,  and  sails  : 
Skill  guides  our  chariots ;  Wit  o*er  Love  prevails. 
Automedon  with  reins  k  t  loose  could  flyj 
Tlphys  with  ArgO's  ship  cut  waves  and  sky. 
Id  love-affairs  Tm  chariote«r  of  Truth, 
And  surest  pilot  to  incautious  youth. 
Love's  hot,  unruly,  eager  to  enjoy j 
But  then  consider  he  is  but  a  boy. 
Cblron  with  pleasing  harp  Achilles  tamM, 
And  his  rough  manners  with  soft  music  fram*d : 
Though  he'd  in  council  storm,  in  battle  rage, 
He  bore  a  secret  reverence  for  age. 
Chiron's  command  with  strict  obedience  ties 
The  sinewy  arm  by  which  brave  Hector  dies : 
That  was  Ms  task,  but  fiercer  Love  is  mine : 
They  both  arc  bojTs,  and  sprung  from  race  divine. 
The  stiff'Ueck'd  bull  does  to  the  yoke  submit, 
And  the  most  fiery  courser  champs  the  bit. 
So  Love  shall  yield.     1  own,  Pve  been  his  slave  j 
Bot  conquerM  where  my  enemy  was  brave  : 
And  now  he  darts  his  flames  without  a  wound. 
And  ail  his  whistling  arrows  die  in  sound. 
Kor  will  I  raise  my  feme  by  hidden  art; 
In  what  I  teach,  sound  reason  shall  have  part : 
For  Nature's  passion  cannot  be  destroy'd, 
But  moves  in  Virtue's  path  when  well  employed. 
Yet  still  'twill  be  convenient  to  remove 
The  tyranny  and  plagues  of  vulgar  love. 
May  in&nt  chastity,  grave  matron's  pride, 
A  parent's  wish,  and  blushes  of  a  bride, 
Protect  this  work ;  so  guard  it,  that  no  rhyme 
Id  syllable  or  thought  may  vent  a  crime ! 
The  soldier,  that  Love's  armour  would  defy. 
Will  find  his  greatest  courage  is  to  fly : 
When  Beauty's  amorous  glances  parley  beat, 
The  only  conquest  then  is  to  retreat ; 
Bat,  if  the  treacherous  fair  pretend  to  yield, 
'Tis  present  death,  unless  you  quit  the  field. 
Whilst  youth  and  vanity  would  make  you  range. 
Think  on  some  beauty  may  prevent  your  cliange : 
But  snob  by  fisilling  skies  are  uever  caught ; 
No  happiness  is  found  but  what  is  sought. 
The  huntsman  learns  where  does  trip  o'er  the  lawn, 
And  where  the  foaming  boar  secures  his  brawn. 
The  fowler's  low-bell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep ; 
And  they  who  hope  for  fish  must  search  the  deep : 
And  he,  that  fuel  seeks  for  chaste  desire, 
Must  sevch  where  Virtue  may  that  flame  inspire. 


To  foieign  parts  there  is  no  need  to  roam : 
The  blessing  may  be  met  with  nearer  home. 
From  India  some,  others  from  neighbouring  Prance^ 
Bring  tawny  skins,  and  puppets  that  can  dance. 
The  seat  of  British  empire  does  contain 
Beauties,  that  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe  will  reign. 
As  fruitful  fields  with  plenty  bless  the  sight, 
And, as  the  milky  way  adorns  the  nighty 
So  tfud  does  with  those  graceful  nymphs  abound. 
Whose  dove-like  softness  is  with  roses  crown'd. 
There  tenderest  blooms  inviting  softness  spread, 
Whilst  by  their  smallest  tw'me  the  captive's  led. 
There  youth  advanced  in  majesty  does  shine. 
Fit  to  be  mother  to  a  race  divine. 
No  age  in  matrons,  no  decay  appears  ; 
By  prudence  only  there  you  guess  at  years. 

Sometimes  you'll  see  tliese  beauties  seek  the 
By  lofty  trees  in  royal  gai-dens  made  ;         [shade. 
Or  at  St.  James's,  where  a  noble  care 
Makes  all  things  pleasing  like  himself  appear ; 
Or  Kensington,  sweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him,  that  owns  a  sovereign,  though  most  great?. 

Sometimes  in  wilder  groves,  by  chariots  drawn, 
They  view  the  noble  stag  and  tripping  fawn. 
On  f  lyde-Park's  circles  if  you  chance  to  gaze. 
The  lights  revolving  strike  you  with  amaze. 

To  Bath  and  Tunbridgethey  sometimes  retreat. 
With  waters  to  dispel  the  parching  heat : 
But  youth  with  reason  there  may  oft'  admire 
That  which  may  raise  in  him  a  nobler  fire; 
Till  the  kind  fair  relieves  what  he  endures, 
Caus'd  at  that  water  which  all  others  cures. 

Sometimes  at  mamage- rites  you  may  espy 
Their  charms  protected  by  a  mother's  eye, 
Where  to  blest  music  they  in  dances  move, 
With  innocence  and  grace  commanding  love. 
But  yearly  when  that  solemn  night  returns. 
When  grateful  incense  on  the  altar  bums, 
For  closing  the  most  glorious  day  e'er  seen. 
That  firtt  gave  light  to  happy  Britain's  queen ; 
Then  is  the  time  for  noble  youth  to  try 
To  make  his  choice  with  a  judicious  eye. 
Not  truth  of  foreign  realms,  not  fables  told 
Of  nymphs  ador'd,  and  goddesses  of  old, 
Equal  those  beauties  who  that  circle  frame ; 
A  subject  fit  for  never-dyini?  Fame ;  [thrown, 

Whose  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,  all  around  them 
Yet  still  can  add  no  lustre  to  their  own. 

But  when  t^eir  queen  does  to  the  senate  go, 
And  they  make  up  the  grandeur  of  the  show; 
Then  guaitl  your  hearts,  ye  makers  of  our  laws. 
For  fear  the  judgf^  be  forc'd  to  plead  his  cause; 
Lest  the  submissive  part  should  fall  to  you. 
And  they  who  suppliants  help  be  forc'd  to  sue. 
Then  may  their  yielding  hearts  compassion  take. 
And  grant  your  wishes,  for  your  country's  sake : 
Ease  to  their  beauties'  wounds  may  goodness  give; 
And,  since  you  make  all  happy,  let  you  live. 

Sometimes  these  beauties  on  Newmarket  plains. 
Ruling  their  gentle  pads  with  silken  reins, 

5  Georee  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  to  the 
queen,  greatly  admired  these  fine  gardens. — ^Tliey 
were  purchased  by  king  William  from  lord  chan- 
cellor Finch  ;  were  enlarged  by  queen  Mary;  and 
improved  by  queen  Anne,  who  was  so  pleased  witl^ 
the  place,  that  she  frequently  sopped  during  the 
summer  in  the  green-hou«ie.  Sueen  Caroline  ex- 
tended the  gardens  to  their  present  size,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass,^   N. 
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Behold  the  conflicts  of  the  generous  steeds, 
Sprung  from  tiiie  blood,  and  well-attested  breeds. 
There  youth  may  justly  with  discerning  eye 
Through  riding  Amazoman  habit  spy 
That  which  his  swiftest  courser  cannot  fly. 
It  is  no  treacherous  or  base  piece  of  art, 
T*  approve  ihe  side  with  which  the  fair  takes  part : 
For  equal  passion  equal  minds  will  strike, 
Either  in  commendation  or  dislike. 
For,  when  two  fencers  ready  stand  to  ^ght, 
And  we*re  spectators  of  the  bloody  sight. 
Our  nimble  passion,  love,  has  soon  designed 
The  man,  to  whom  we  must  and  will  be  kind* 
We'thiiik  the  other  is  not  fit  to  win : 
This  is  our  conqueror  ere  fight  begin. 
If  danger  dares  approach  him,  how  we  stait ! 
Our  frighted  blood  runs  trembling  to  our  heart : 
He  takes  the  wounds,  but  we  endure  the  smart. 
And  Nature  by  such  instances  does  prove, 
That  we  fear  most  for  that  which  most  we  love. 
Therefore,  if  chance  should  make  her  saddle  slide. 
Or  any  thing  should  slip,  or  be  untied, 
Oh,  think  it  not  a  too  officious  care 
With  eagerness  to  run  and  help  the  fair. 
We  oflfer  small  things  to  the  powers  above : 
'Tis  not  our  merit  tffat  obtains  their  love. 
So  when  Eliza,  whose  propitious  days 
Revolving  Heaven  does  seem  again  to  raise ; 
Whose  ruling  genius  sbow'd  a  master-stroke 
In  every  thing  she  did,  and  all  she  spoke  j 
Wag  stepping  o'er  a  passage,  which  the  rain 
Had  filPd,  and  seem*d  as  stepping  back  again ; 
Youi^  Raleigh  sco.rn*d  to  see  his  queen  retreat. 
And  threw  his  velvet-cloak  beneath  her  feet. 
The  queen  approved  the  thought,  and  made  him 

great*. 
Mark  when  the  queen  her  thanks  divine  would 

give 
Midst  acclamations,  that  she  long  may  Ike; 
To  whom  kind  Heaven  the  blessing  1ms  bestow'd, 
To  let  her  arms  succeed  for  Europe*s  good ; 
No  tyranny  throughout  the  triumph  reigns, 
Nor  are  thecaptivesdragg'd  with  ponderous  chains ; 
But  all  declare  the  British  subjects'  ease, 
And  that  their  war  is  for  their  neighbours*  peace. 
Then,  whilst  the  pomp  of  majesty  proceeds 
With  stately  steps,  and  eight  well-chosen  steeds. 
From  every  palace  beauties  may  be  seen. 
That  will  acknowledge  none  but  her  for  queen. 
^'      ,  if  kind  Chance  a  lovely  maid  has  thrown 
Next  to  a  youth  with  graces  like  her  own. 
Much  she  would  -earn,  and  many  questions  ask ; 
The  an^^ers  are  the  lover's  pleasing  task. 
"  Is  that  the  man  who  made  the  French  to  fly  ? 
What  place  is  Blenheim  ?  is  the  Danube  nigh  ? 
Where  was  *t  that  he  with  sword  victorious  stood. 
And  made  their  trembling  squadrons  choose  the 

flood? 
What  is  the  gold  adorns  this  royal  state  ? 
Is  it  not  hammerM  all  from  Vigo's  plate  ? 
Pon't  it  require  a  most  prodigious  care 
To  manage  treasures  in  the  height  of  war  ? 
Must  he  not  be  of  calmest  truth  possest. 
Presides  o'er  councils  of  the  royal  br  ast  ? 
Sea-fights  are  surely  dismal  scenes  of  war ! 
Pray,  sir,  were  ever  you  at  Gibraltar  ? 

.  *  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  well  known  to  have  been 
indebted  to  this  Ut4fi  mark  of  gallantry  for  bis 
rise  at  courU    N, 


Has  not  the  emperor  got  some  envoy  here  ? 
Wo'n't  Danish,  Swedish,  Prussian  lords  appear  ? 
Who  represents  the  line  of  Hanover  } 
Don't  the  states  general  assist  them 'all  > 
Should  we  not  be  in  danger,  if  they  fall  ? 
If  Savoy's  duke  and  prince  Eugene  could  meet 
In  this  solemnity,  'twould  be  complete. 
Think  yojn  that  Barcelona  could  hare  stood 
Without  the  hazard  of  our  noblest  blood  ? 
At  Ramilies  what  ensigns  did  you  get  ? 
Did  many  towns  in  Flanders  then  submit } 
Was  it  the  conqueror's  buiiness  to  destroy. 
Or  was  he  met  by  all  of  them  with  joy  ? 
Oh,  could  my  wish  but  fame  eternal  give. 
The  laurel  on  those  .brows  should  ever  live !" 
The  British  worth  in  nothing  need  despair, 
When  it  has  such  assistance  from  the  fair. 
As  Virtue  merits,  it  expects-  regard ; 
And  Valour  flies,  where  Beauty's  the  reward. 


PART  II. 

In  love-affairs  the  theatre  has  part. 
That  wise  and  most  instructing  scene  of  art. 
Where  Vice  is  punish'd  with  a  just  reward. 
And  Virtue  meets  with  suitable  regard  ; 
Where  mutual  Love  and  Friendship  find  return. 
But  treacherous  Insolence  is  hiss'd  with  scorn. 
And  Love's  unlawfiil  wiles  in  torment  bum. 
This  without  blushes  whilst  a  virgin  sees. 
Upon  some  brave  spectator  Love  may  seize. 
Who,  till  she  sends  it,  never  can  have  ease. 
As  things  that  were  the  best  at  first 

By  their  corruption  grow  the  worst; 

The  modem  staa^e  takes  liberties 

Unseen  by  our  forefathers'  eyes. 

As  bees  from  hive,  from  mole-hill  ants  j 

So  swarm  the  females  and  gallants. 

All  crowding  to  the  comedy, 

For  to  be  seen,  and  not  to  see. 

But,  though  these  females  are  to  blame. 

Yet  still  they  have  some  native  shame: 

They  all  are  silent  till  they're  askM  ; 

And  cv'n  their  impudence  is  mask'd : 
,    For  Nature  would  be  modest  still. 

And  there's  rcluctancy  in  will. 

Sporting  and  plays  had  harmless  been. 

And  might  by  any  one  be  seen, 

Till  Romulus  began  to  spoil  them. 

Who  kept  a  palace,  caird  Asylum ; 

Whore  bastard8,pimps,andtbicves,  and  pandars, 

Were  listed  all  to  be  commanders. 

But  then  the  rascals  were  so  poor, 

They  coyld  not  change  a  rogue  for  whore  ; 

And  neighbouring  jades  reso^v'd  to  tarry. 

Rather  than  with  such  scrubs  they'd  marry. 

But,  for  to  cheat  them,  and  be  wiv'd. 

They  knavishly  a  farce  contrived. 

No  gilded  pillars  there  were  seen. 

Nor  was  the  cloth  thoy  trod  on  green. 

No  ghosts  came  from  the  cellar  crying, 

Nor  angels  from  the  garret  flying. 

The  house  was  made  of  sticks  and  bushes. 

And  all  the  floor  was  strewed  with  .ushes  : 

The  seats  were  raised  with  turf  and  sods. 

Whence  hero<  s  might  be  view»d,  and  gods. 

Paris  and  Helen  was  the  play, 

And  how  both  of  them  ran  away. 
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Jtcmnlxa  bade  his  varlets  go 
Invite  the  Sabines  to  his  show. 
Unto  this  o|»era  no  rate  is : 
Tbcy  all  were  free /to  come  in  grath: 
And  they,  as  girls  will  seldom  miss  ' 

A  merry  meeting,  came  to  this. 
There  was  much  wishing,  sighing,  thinking, 
Not  irithout  whispering,  and  winking. 
Thoir  pipes  had  then  no  shaking  touch : 
Their  song  and  dance  were  like  the  Dutch : 
The  whole  performance  was  by  men, 
Because  they  had  no  eunuchs  then. 
But,  whilst  the  music  briskly  played, 
Romulus  at  his  cue  display*d 
The  sign  for  each  man  to  his  maid. 
**  Huzza!*' they  cry;  then  seize:  some  tremble 
Id  real  fact,  though  most  dissemble. 
Some  are  atten^ptine  ap  escape. 
And  others  softly  cry,  "  A  rape !" 
Whilst  some  bawl  out,  "  That  they  had  rather 
Than  twenty  pound  lose,  an  old  father.** 
Some  look  extremely  pale,  and  others  red. 
Some  wish  they'd  ne'er  been  bom,  or  now  wercdead, 
And  others  fairly  wish  themselves  a-bed. 

Some  rant,  tear,  run ;  whilst  some  sit  still. 
To  show  they're  ravish'd  much  against  their  will. 
Thus  Rokue  l>egan ;  and  qow  at  last. 
After  so  many  ages  past. 
Their  rapes  and  lewdness  without  shame ; 
Their  vice  and  villanj''s  the  same. 
HI  be  their  fate  who  would  corrupt  the  stage, 
And  spoil  the  true  corrector  of  the  age  ! 


PART  III. 

"Sbw  learn  those  arts  which  teach  you  to  obtain 
Those  betiuties  which  you  see  divinely  reign. 

Though  tfiey  by  Nature  are  tianscendent  bright, 
And  would  be  seen  ev'n  through  the  gloom  of  night; 
Yet  they  their  greatest  lustre  still  display, 
In  the  meridian  pitch  of  calmest  day. 
Tis  therf  we  purple  view,  and  costly  gem, 
And  with  more  admiration  gaze  on  them. 
Faults  seek  the  dark ;  they  who  by  moon-light  woo. 
May  find  their  fair-one  as  inconstant  too.     * 

When  Modesty  supported  is  by  Truth, 
There  is  a  boldness  that  becomes  your  youth. 
In  gentle  sounds  disclose  a  lover's  care, 
Tis  better  than  your  sighing  and  despair. 
Birds  may  abhor  their  groves,  the  flocks  the  plain, 
The  hare,  grown  bold,  may  face  the  dogs  again. 
When  Beauty  don*t  in  Virtue's  arms  rejoice, 
Since  harmony  in^love  is  Nature's  voice. 
But  harden'd  impudence  sometimes  will  try 
At  things  which  Justice  cannot  but  deny. 
Then,  what  that  says  is  insolence  and  pride. 
Is  Prudence,  with  firm  Honour  for  its  Tuide. 

The  lady's  counsels  often  are  betray 'd 
By  trusting  s  crets  to  a  servile  maid, 
The  whole  intrigues  of  whose  insidious  brain 
Are  base,  and  only  terminate  in  gain. 
Let  them  take  care  of  too  diffusive  mirth  ; 
Suspicions    thence,   and   thence  attempts,   take 
Had  llinm  been  with  gravity  employ'd,  [birth. 

By  Siooo's  craft  it  had  not  been  destroy'd. 
A  vulgar  air,  mean  songs,  and  free  discourse,  • 
With  sly  insinuations,  may  prove  wof«»e 
To  lender  females  than  the  Trcgan  hone. 


Take  care  how  you  ftom  virtiM  stray ; 
For  scandal  follows  the  same  way. 
And  more  than  truth  it  will  devise. 
Old  poets  did  delight  in  lies. 
Which  modem  ones  now  call  mrpriM, 
Some  say  that  Myrrha  lov'd  her  fkther. 
That  Byblis  lik'd  her  brother  rather. 
And  in  such  tales  old  Greece  did  glory: 
Amongst  the  which,  pray  take  this  story. 
Crete  was  an  isle,  whose  fruitful  nations 
Swarm'd  with  an  hundred  corporations. 
And  there  upon  Mount  Ida  stood 
A  venerable  spacions  wood, 
AVithin  whose  centre  was  a  grove 
Immortal iz'd  by  birth  of  Jove : 
In  vales  below  a  bull  was  fed. 
Whom  ait  the  kine  obey'd  ad  head ; 
Betwixt  his  horns  a  tuft  of  black  did  grow. 
But  all  the  rest  of  him  was  driven  snow. 
(Our  tale  to  truth  does  not  confine  us.) 
At  the  same  time  one  justice  Minos, 
That  liv'd  hard-by,  was  married  Uitely ; 
.    And,  that  his  bride  might  show  more  stately, 
When  through  her  pedigree  he  run. 
Found  she  was  dauichter  to  the  Sun. 
Her  name  Pasiphafe  was  bight, 
And,  as  her  father,  she  was  bright. 
This  lady  took  up  an  odd  fency. 
That  with  his  bull  she  fain  would  dance  ye. 
She'd  mow  him  grass,  jmd  cut  down  bonghs. 
On  which  his  stateliness  might  t>rowse. 
Whilst  thus  she  hedges  breaks  and  climbs, 
Sure  Minos  must  have  happy  times ! 
She  never  car'd  for  going  fine, 
She'd  rather  trudge  among  the  kine. 
Then  at  her  toilet  she  wouM  say, 

**  Methinks  I  look  h'narrt  to  day. 
Sure  my  glass  lies,  Tm  not  so  fair : 
Oh,  were  this  face  o'ergrown  with  hair ! 
1  never  was  for  top-knots  bom ; 
My  favourites  should  each  be  horn. 
But  now  I'm  liker  to  a  sow 
Than,  what  I  wish  to  be,  a  cow — 
What  would  1  give  that  I  could  lough  ! 
My  bull-y  cares  for  none  of  those 
That  are  afiraid  to  spoil  thdr  clothes : 
Did  he  but  love  me,  he'd  not  fail 
To  ta:ke  me  with  my  draggle-tail.** 

Then    tears    woukl   foil,   and    then    she'd 
run. 
As  would  the  Devil  upon  Dnn. 
When  she  some  handsome  cow  did  spy, 
She'd  scan  her  form  with  jealous  eye ; 
Say,  "  How  she  frisks  it  o'er  the  plain, 
Runs  on,  and  then  t\iras  back  again ! 
She  seems  a  bear  resolv'd  to  prance, 
Or  a  she-ass  that  tries  to  dance. 
In  vain  she  thinks  hersrlf  so  fine  : 
She  can't  please  bull-y,  for  he's  mine. 
But  'tis  revenge  alone  assuages 
My  ein-y  When  the  passion  rages. 
Here,  rascal,  quickly  yoke  that  cow. 
And  see  the  shrivel'd  carrion  plongh. 
But  second  counsel's  best :  she  dies : 
I'll  make  immediate  sacrifice. 
And  with  the  victim  feast  my  ejm. 
'Tis  thus  my  rivals  I'll  remove 
Who  interpose  twijrt  me  and  what  I  love, 
lo  in  Egypt's  worship'd  now, 
Since  Jove  tm]i8fonB*d  iMr  to  a  <sowy 
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Twas  on  a  bull  Euro|>a  came 

To  that  blest  land  which  bears  her  name. 

Who  knows  what  iate^s  ordain*d  for  me 

The  languishing  Pasipbae. 

Had  I  a  bull  as  kind  as  she  !'' 

When  madness  rages  with  unusoal  fire, 
HHs  not  in  Nature's  power  to  quench  desire ; 
Then  rice  transforms  man's  reason  into  beast. 
And  80  the  monster's  made  the  poet's  jest. 


PART  IV. 

Let  youth  avoid  the  noxious  heat  of  wine : 
Bacchus  to  Cupid  bears  an  ill  design. 
The  grape,  when  scattered  on  the  wings  of  Love, 
So  clogs  the  down,  the  feathers  cannot  move. 
The  boy,  who  otherwise  would  fleeting  stray,  ' 
Keels,  tumbles,  lies,  and  is  enforced  to  stay. 
Then  courage  rises,  when  the  spirit's  fir'd. 
And  rages  to  possess  the  thin^  desir'd  : 
Care  yanishes  through  the  exalted  blood. 
And  sorrow  passes  in  the  purple  flood ; 
Laughter  proceeds ;  nor  can  he  want  a  soul, 
Whose  thoughts  in  fancied  heaps  of  plenty  roll. 
Uncommon  freedom  lets  the  lips  impart 
Plain  simple  truth  from  a  dissembling  heart 
Then  to  some  wanton  passion  he  must  run. 
Which  his  discreeter  hours  would  gladly  shun ; 
Where  he  the  time  in  thoughtless  ease  may  pass. 
And  write  his  hiiki'dou^  upon  the  glass ; 
Whilst  sinking  eyes  with  languishment  profess 
Follies  his  tongue  reftises  to  confess. 
Then  his  good^iiature  will  take  t'other  sup, 
If  she'll  first  kiss,  that  he  may  kiss  the  cup. 
Then  something  nice  and  costly  he  could  eat. 
Supposing  still  that  she  will  canre  the  meat. 
But,  if  a  brother  or  a  husband's  by. 
Whom  the  ill-natur'd  world  may  call  a  spy, 
He  thinks  it  not  below  him  to  pretend 
The  open-beartedness  of  a  true  friend ; 
Gives  him  respect  surpassing  his  decree : 
The  person  that  is  meant  by  all  is  tke, 
'Tis  thought  the  safest  way  to  hide  a  passion. 
And  therefore  caird  tlie  friendship  now  in  fashion. 
By  secret  signs  and  enigmatic  stealth. 
She  is  the  t^>ast  belongs  to  every  health : 
And  all  the  lover's  business  is  to  keep 
His  thoughts  from  anger,  and  his  eyes  from  sleep : 
He'll  laugh  ye,  dance  ye,  sing  ye,  vault,  look  gay. 
And  ruflle  all  the  ladies  in  his  play. 
Bnt  still  the  gentleman's  extremely  fine ; 
There's  nothing  apish  in  him  but  the  wine. 
Many  a  mortal  has  been  bit 
By  marrying  in  the  drunken  fit 
To  lay  the  matter  plain  before  ye. 
Pray  hearken  whilst  1  tell  my  story. 

It  happen'd  about  break  of  day 
Gnospis  a  «rirl,  had  lost  h^  way. 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  the  Strand, 
Whereabouts  now  York  Buildings  stand : 
And  half-awak'd  she  roar'd  as  bad 
As  if  she  really  had  been  mad ; 
Uulac'd  her  boddice,  and  her  gown 
And  petticoats  hung  dangling  down : 
Her  shoes  were  slipt,  her  ancles  bare. 
And  an  around  her  flew  her  yellow  hair. 
"  Oh,  cruel  Theseus  !  can  you  go, 
And  leave  your  little  Ononis  so } 


You  in  your  scnIP  did  promise  carriage. 
And  G^ave  me  proofs  of  future  marriage; 
But  then  last  night  away  did  creep, 
And  basely  left  me  &st  asleep." 
Then  she  is  falling  in  a  fit : 
But  dont  grow  uglier  one  bit 
The  flood  of  tears  rather  supplies 
The  native  rheum  about  her  eyes. 
The  hubbies  then  are  beat  again : 
Women  in  passion  feel  no  pain. 
"  What  will  become  of  me  ?  oh,  what 
Will  come  of  me  ?  oh,  tell  me  that !" 

Bacco  was  drawer  at  the  Suu, 
And  had  his  belly  like  his  tun : 
For  blubber-lips  and  checks  all  bloated. 
And  frizzled  pate,  the  youth  was  note. 
He,  as  his  custom  was,  got  drunk. 
And  then  went  strollintr  for  a  punk. 
Six  links  and  lanterns,  cause  'twas  dark  yet» 
He  press'd  from  Cov^-nt-Garden  market : 
Then  his  next  captives  were  the  waits. 
Who  play'd  lest  he  should  break  their  pates. 
But,  as  along  in  state  he  passes. 
He  met  a  fellow  driving  asses: 
For  there  are  several  folks,  whose  trade  ii 
To  milk  them  for  consumptive  ladies. 
.  Nothing  would  ser\'e  but  get  astride. 
And  the  old  bell -man  too  must  ride. 
What  with  their  booting  shouting  yell. 
The  scene  had  something  in't  of  HelL 
And  who  should  all  this  rabble  meet. 
But  Gnossy,  drabbling  in  the  street  ? 
The  fright  destroy'd  her  speech  and  colour. 
And  all  remembrance  of  her  sculler. 
Her  conduct  thrice  bade  her  be  flying : 
Her  fears  thrice  hinder'd  her  from  trying. 
Like  bullrushes  on  side  of  brook, 
Or  aspin  leaves,  her  joints  all  shook. 
Bacco  cry'd  out,  **  I'm  come,  my  dear; 
I'll  soon  disperse  all  thoughts  of  fear : 
Nothing  but  joys  shall  revel  here." 
Then,  hugging  her  in  brawny  arm. 
Protested,  **  She  should  have  no  harm  : 
But  rather  would  assure  her,  he 
Rejoic'd  in  opportunity 
Of  meeting  such  a  one  as  she : 
And  that,  encircled  all  around 
With  glass  and  candles  many  a  pound. 
She  should  with  bells  command  the  bar. 
And  call  her  rooms  Sun,  Moon,  and  Star : 
That  the  good  company  were  met. 
And  should  not  want  a  wedding-treat" 
In  short,  they  married,  and  both  made  ye. 

He  a  free  landlord,  she  a  kind  landlady. 

The  Spartan  lords  their  villains  would  invite 

To  an  excess  of  drink  in  children's  sight: 
The  parent  thus  their  innocence  would  save. 
And  to  the  load  of  wine  condemn  the  slave. 


PART  V. 

The  season  must  be  mark'd  for  nice  address : 
A  grant  ill-tim'd  will  make  the  favour  less. 
Not  the  wise  gardener  more  discretion  needs 
To  manage  tender  plants  and  hopeful  seeds. 
To  know  when  rain,  when  warmth,  must  guard 
his  flowers,  [hours. 

Than  lovers  do  to  watch  their  most  auspicious 
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As  the  judicious  pitcrt  views  from  far 
The  influences  of  each  rising  star» 
Where  signs  of  future  calms  or  storms  appear, 
Wheu  fitting  to  be  bold,  and  when  to  fear ; 
So  Love's  attendant  by  long  art  descries 
The  rise  of  growing  passion  from  the  eyes. 
Love  has  its  festival  as  weli  as  fast, 
Hot  does  its  carnival  for  ever  last. 
"What  was  a  visit,  now  is  to  intrude ; 
What's  civil  now,  to-morrow  will  be  rude. 
Small  signs  denote  great  things :  the  happy 
That  can  retrieve  a  glove,  or  falling  fen. 
With  grateful  joy  the  benefit  receives, 
Whilst  with  desponding  care  his  rival  grieves. 

Whene'er  it  may  seem  proper  you  should  write. 
Let  Ovid  the  prev|iiling  words  indite : 
By  Scrope'^yby  Duke,  by  Muigrave,then  be  taught, 
And  Dryden's  equal  nuuibers  tune  your  thought. 
Submissive  voice  and  words  do  best  agree 
To  their  hard  fortune,  who  must  suppliants  be. 
It  was  by  speech  like  this  great  Priam  won 
Achilles'  soul,  and  so  obtain'd  his  son. 

Hope  is  an  useful  goddess  in  your  case. 
And  will  increase  your  speed  in  Cupid's  race. 
Though  in  its  promises  it  feil  somrtimes,   ■ 
Yet  with  fresh  resolution  still  it  climbs. 
Though  much  is  lost  at  play ;  yet  Hope  at  last 
Drives  on,  and  meets  with  some  successful  cast 
Why  then  make  haste;  on  paper  ting'd  with  gold. 
By  quill  of  dove,  thy  love-sick  tule  unfold. 
Move  sprightly,  knowing  'tis  for  life  you  push : 
Your  letter  will  not,  though  yourself  might  blush. 
TIs  no  ignoble  maxim  1  would  teach 
'  The  British  youth — to  study  rules  of  speech : 
That  governs  cities,  that  enacts  our  laws. 
Gives  st^ret  strength  to  justice  in  a  cause. 
To  that  the  crowd,  the  judge,  the  senate,  yield : 
'Gainst  that  ev'n  Beauty  can't  maintain  the  fiekL 
Couceal  your  art,  and  let  your  words  appear 
Common,  not  vuli^ar  $  not  too  plain,  though  clear. 
Show  not  your  eloquence  at  the  first  sight ; 
Bat  from  your  shade  rise  by  degrees  of  lights 
Dress  thoughts  as  if  Love's   silence  first  were 

broke. 
And  wounded  heart  with  trembling  passion  spoke. 

Suppose  that  your  first  letter  is  sent  back ; 
Yet  she  may  yield  upon  the  next  attack. 
If  not ;  by  art  a  diamond  rough  in  hue 
Shall  brighten  up  all-glorious  to  the  view. 
Soft  water-drops  the- marble  will  destroy. 
And  ten  years'  siege  prove  conqueror  of  Troy. 

Suppose  sh'  has  reaid,  but  then  no  answer  gave : 
It  is  sufiicient  she  admits  her  slave. 
Write  on ;  for  Time  the  freedom  m^y  obtain 
Of  having  mutual  love  sent  back  again. 

Perhaps  she  writes,  but  'tis  to  bid  you  cease, 
And  that  your  lines  but  discompose  her  peace. 

7  Sir  Car  Scrope,  one  of  those  writers  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  second,  that  Mr.  Pope 
calls 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease. 


He  was  created  a  baronet,  January  16, 1666.  The 
greater  part  of  his  writings  consist  of  translations 
from  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  with  some  love 
songs  and  hunpoons.  Some  specimens  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Miscel- 
lany Poems,  1780.  He  died  some  time  in  the  year 
1680.    N. 


This  is  a  stratagem  of  Cupid's  war; 
She'd,  like  a  Parthian,  wound  you  from  afar. 
And  by  this  art  your  constancy  would  try : 
She's  nearest  much  when  seeming  thus  to  fly. 
Pursue  the  fair  disdain  through  every  place 
That  with  her  presence  she  vouchsafes  to  grace. 
If  to  the  play  she  grocs,  be  there,  and  see 
How  love  rewarded  makes  the  comedy. 
Fly  to  the  park,  if  thither  she'd  retire ; 
Perhaps  some  gentle  breeze  may  fan  the  fire. 
But  if  to  court,  then  follow,  where  you'll  find 
Majestic  Truth  with  sacred  Hymen  join'd. 

It  is  in  vain  some  study  to  profess 
Their  inclination  by  too  nice  a  dress. 
As  not  content  with  manly  cleanliness. 
Mein,  shape,  or  manner,  no  addition  needs  : 
There's  something  careless  that  all  art  exceeds. 
Adonis  from  bis  lonely  soiitudts. 
Rough  l^eseus  landing  from  the  briny  floods, 
Hippolitus  fresh  hunting  firom  the  woods. 
O'er  heroines  of  race  divine  prevail'd,  [faii'd. 

Where  powder'd  wig  and  stiuff-box  might  have 

No  youth  that's  wise  will  to  his  figure  trust. 
As  if  so  fine  to  be  accosted  first. 
Distress  must  ask,  and  gratefully  receive : 
'Tis  Heaven  and  Beauty's  honour  they  can  give. 
There's  some  have  thought  that  looking  pale  and 

wan. 
With  a  submission  that  is  less  than  man. 
Might  gain  their  end ;  but  sunk  in  the  attempt. 
And  fuuiHl,  that  which  they  merited,  contempt. 
Gain  but  admittance,  half  your  story's  told : 
There's  nothing  then  remains  but  to  be  bold. 
Venus  and  Fortune  will  assist  your  claim ; 
And  Cupid  dart  the  breast  at  which  you  aim. 
No  need  of  studied  speech,' or  skilfUl  rules: 
Love  has  an  eloquence  beyond  the  schools ; 
Where  softest  words  and  accents  will  be  found 
All  flowing  in,  to  form  the  charming  sound. 
Of  h'er  you  love  bright  images  you'll  raise : 
When  just,  they  are  not  flattery,  but  praise. 
What  can  be  said  too  much  of  what  is  good. 
Since  an  immortal  fame  is  Virtue's  food  ? 

For  nine  years'  space  Egypt  had  fruitless  stood. 
Without  the  aid  of  Nile's  prolific  flood ; 
When  Thrasius  said,  "  That  blessing  to  regain. 
The  gods  require  a  stranger  should  be  slain." 
**  Be  thou  the  man,"  (the  fierce  Busiris  cries : ) 
"  PU  make  th'  adviser  his  own  sacrifice ; 
Nor  can  he  blame  the  voice  by  which  he  dies." 
Perillus,  first  and  last  of  >s  trade. 
For  Phalaris  a  bull  had  made : 
With  fire  beneath,  and  water  hot. 
He  put  the  brasier  in  the  pot. 
And  gave  him,  like  an  honest  fellow. 
Precedence  in  his  bull  to  bellow. 
The  tyrants  both  did  right :  no  law  more  just 
Than,  "  He  that  thinks  of  ill,  should  feel  it  first" 
Curst  be  their  arts,  unstudied  be  their  trade. 
Who  fbmale  truth  by  falsehood  would  invade : 
That  can  betray  a  friend  or  kinsman's  names. 
And  by  that  covert  hide  unlawfiil  flames : 
Whose^  eager  passion  finds  its  surereli^. 
When  terminating  in  another's  grief ! 
Careless  hereafter  what  they  promise  now. 
To  the  JEoA'mn  winds  commit  their  vow; 
Then  cite  th'  example  of  the  faithless  Jove, 
Who  laughs,  they  say,  at  perjury  in  love. 
They  think  they  have  a  thousand  ways  to  please. 
Ten  thousand  more  to  roh  the  mind  of  ease. 
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For,  as  the  Earth  in  yarions  birth  abounds,    - 

Their  humour  dances  in  fantastic  rounds ; 

like  Proteus,  can  be  lion,  rirer,  bear, 

A  tree,  or  any  things  thaVs  framed  of  air. 

Thus  they  lay  snares,  thus  they  set  off  their  bait 

With  all  the  fine  allurements  of  deceit  - 

But  they,  who  through  this  course  of  mischief 

Tun,  ^ 

Will  find  that  fraud  is  rarious,  virtue  one. 
.Achilles,  a  gigantic  boy. 
Was  wanted  at  the  siege  of  Troy : 
His  country's  danger  did  require  him, 
And  all  the  generals  did  desire  him  : 
For  Discord,  you  must  know,  had  thrown 
An  apple  where  'twas  two  to  one ; 
But,  if  a  stir  was  made  about  it. 
Two  of  the  three  must  go  without  it : 
And  80  it  was ;  for  Paris  gave  it 
To  Venus,  who  resolved  to  have  it.    " 
(The  story  here  wouM  be  too  long  : 
But  you  may  find  it  in  the  song.) 
Venus,  although  not  over-virtuous. 
Yet  still  designing  to  be  courteous. 
Resolved  to  procure  the  varlet 
A  flaming  and  triumphant  harlot ; 
Fi^  stol'n  by  one  she  would  not  stay  with. 
Then  married  to4>e  run  away  with. 
Her  Paris  carried  to  his  mother; 
And  thence  in  Greece  arose  that  pother. 
Of  which  old  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
And  Chaucer,  makes  us  such  a  cant 

It  was  a  just  and  noble  cause. 
The  breach  of  hospitable  laws : 
Though  done  to  one,  yet  common  grief 
Made  all  unite  to  seek  relief. 
But,  when  fliey  sought  the  country  round, 
There's  no  Achilles  could  be  found. 
His  mother  was  afraid  t»  have  lost  liim, 
And  therefore  thus  she  did  accost  him : 
**  My  pretty  dear,  let  me  persuade  ye 
TTiis  once  for  to  become  a  lady. 
This  petticoat  and  mantua  take. 
And  wear  this  nightrail  for  my  sake. 
I've  made  your  knots  all  of  the  smallest. 
Because  you're  something  of  the  tallest 
I'd  have  you  never  go  unlac'd. 
For  fear  of  spoiling  of  your  waist 
Now  languish  on  me— scorn  me  now — 
Smile — firown— run — laugh — 1  see  'twill  do. 
You'd  perfect  all  you  now  begin. 
Only  for  poking  out  your  chin." 

Him  thus  instructed  soon  she  sends 
To  Lycbmede,  and  there  pretends 
It  Was  a  daughter  of  a  friend's, 
Who,  grown  full  large  by  country  feeding. 
Was  sent  to  her,  to  mend  her  breeding. 
Herself  had  now  no  child,  nor  no  man 
To  trust  but  him,  poor  lonely  woman ! 
That  might  reward  him  well  hereafter. 
If  he  would  U5«  her  as  bis  daughter. 
In  choice  of  names,  as  Iris,  Chloe, 
Psyche  and  Phillis,  she  took  Zoe. 
Th'  old  man  rcceiv'd  her,  and  exprest 
Much  kindness  for  his  topping  guest ; 
Show'd  her  his  girls;  said,    **  Whilst  she'd  stay, 
His  Zoe  should  be  us'd  as  they." 
At  ^rst  there  much  reserv'dness  past: 
But,  when  acquaintance  grew  at  last, 
They'd  jest,  and  every  one  would  pljow 
Her  works,  which  the  could  never  do. 


One'said,  her  fingers  wei^  moist  fHting 
For  the  most  fiddling  work  of  knitting. 
Then  one  her  wedding-bed  would  make, 
And  all  must  help  her  for  love's  sake. 
Zoe,  uodrest  in  night-gown  tawdry, 
With  clumsy  fist  must  work  embroidery  ; 
Whilst  others  try  her  greasy  clunches 
With  stoning  currants  in  whole  bunches. 
But  there  was  one,  call'd  Dedamy, 
Mistrusted  something  by  the  by. 
And,  sighing,  thus  one  night  she  said, 
**  Why,  Zoe  may  n't  we  go  to  bed  ?" 
"  Soon  as  you  please,  good  mistress  Ded.*^. 

The  fleeting  months  soon  roll  about ; 
Time  came  when  murder  all  must  out 
Zoe,  for  fear  of  the  old  man. 
Into  the  army  quickly  ran ; 
And  sav'd  the  slitting  of  his  nose. 
By  timely  changing  of  her  clothes. 

Thus,  whilst  we  Glory's  dictates  thun* 
Inta  the  snares  of  Vice  we  run ; 
And  he  that  should  his  country  serve. 
And  beauty  by  his  ^orth  deserve. 
In  female  softness  wanton  stays,  ' 
And  what  he  should  adore  betrays. 


PART  VI. 

But  how,  O  happy  youth,  thy  prize  is  found. 
And  all  thy  wishes  with  success  are  crown'A, 
Not  lo  Paeins,  when  Apollo's  prais'd ; 
Not  trophies  to  victorious  Grecians  rais'd ; 
Not  acclamations  of  exalted  Rome, 
To  welcome  peace  with  her  Augustus  home ; 
Can  more  delight  a  brave  and  generous  mind. 
Than  it  must  you  to  s^  a  beauty  kind : 
The  bays  to  me  with  gratitude  you'll  give, 
Like  Hesiod  &nd  like  Homer  make  me  live. 
Thus  Pelops  on  triumphant  chariot  brought 
Hippodamy,  with  his  life's  danger  bought 
Thus  prosperous  Jason,  rich  with  golden  fleece. 
On  Argo's  vocal  timber  sail'd  to  Greece. 

But  stay,  fond  youth ;  the  danger  is  not  past : 
You're  not  arriv'd  in  port,  nor  anchor  cast 
From  you  my  heart  may  still  more  bays  deserve. 
If  what  by  me  you  gain'd,  by  me  you  shall  pre- 
Nor  than  the  conquest  is  the  glory  less,        [serve. 
To  fix  the  throne  on  that  which  you  possess. 
Now,  Erato,  divinest  softest  Muse, 
Whose  name  and  office  both  do  love  infuse, 
Assist  my  great  design :  if  Venus'  son. 
That  vagabond,  would  from  his  mother  run. 
And  then,  with  soaring  wings  and  body  light. 
Through  the  vast  world's  extent  would  take  his 

flight; 
By  artful  bonds  let  me  secure  his  stay. 
And  make  his  universal  power  obey. 

AVhilst  1  my  art  would  thus  improve. 

And  fondly  thought  to  shackle  Love, 

Two  neighbours  that  wore  standing  by. 

Tormented  both  with  jealousy. 

Told  me  it  was  in  vain  to  try. 

When  one  began  his  tale,  as  thus : 
"  Perhaps  you've  heani  of  Dsedalns, 

When  Minos  would  have  made  him  stay. 

How  through  the  clouds  he  found  his  way. 

He  was  a  workman  wise  and  good, 

Building  was  what  he  understood. 
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Like  to  the  botite  where  we  act  pltys. 
He  made  a  turning  winding  maze. 
Fitting  to  harbour  Acts  of  8in» 
And  put  a  whore  and  bastard  in. 

**  *  pTe  done   your   work;    and  now  my 
trust  is. 
Good  sir,  that  you  will  do  me  justice. 
Tis  true  1  hither  fled  for  murlher ; 
]>t  my  misfortunes  go  no  further ; 
Some  end  all  punishments  should  have, 
Biith  to  the  wretch  my  country  gave : 
Let  it  afford  me  now  a  grave. 
Dismiss  my  son ;  at  least,  if  rather 
You'd  keep  the  boy,  dismiss  his  father.' 
This  he  might  say,  and  more,  or  so; 
Bnt  Minos  would  not  let  him  go. 
At  this  he  was  enrag*d,  and  cried, 
.  *  It  is  in  danger  wit  is  tried : 
Minos  possesses  earth  and  sea; 
The  sky  and  fire  are  left  for  me. 
P^on  my  fond  attempt,  great  Jove, 
If  I  approach  your  seats  above. 
It  is  necessity  that  draws 
A  new-invented  rule  for  Nature's  laws.' 

"  Thus  he  began :  Full  many  a  feather 
With  twine  of  thread  he  stitch'd  together: 
(Abundance  more  than  are  enough 
To  make  your  wife  and  mine  a  mtffl^) 
Thus  he  frames  wings,  and  nothing  lacks 
To  fix  the  whole,  but  melted  wax : 
That  was  the  work  of  the  young  boy, 
Pleas'd  at  the  fancy  of  the  toy; 
Not  guessing,  ere  he  was  much  older, 
-  He  should  have  one  upon  each  shoulder. 
To  whom  his  father :  *  Here's  the  ship 
By  which  we  must  from  Minos  slip. 
Child,  follow  me,  just  as  I  fiy  on, 
And  k«!ep  your  eye  fix'd  on  Orion  j 
I'll  be  your  guide ;  and  never  fear. 
Conducted  by  a  father's  care. 
The  Virgin  and  Bootes  shun: 
Take  heed  lest  you  approach  the  Sim ; 
His  fiaming  influence  will  be  felt, 
And  the  diffusive  wax  will  melt 
The  sea  by  rising  fogs  discover; 
Cer  that,  be  sure,  you  never  hover : 
It  would  be  difficult  to  drag 
Your  wetted  pinions,  should  they  flag. 
Bttween  them  both  the  sky  is  fair. 
No  winds  or  hurricanes  arc  there, 
But  you  may  fan  the  fleeting  air.' 

'*  Thus  speaking,  he  with  whipcord-strings 
Fastens,  and  then  extends,  the  wings : 
And,  when  the  youth's  completely  drest, 
Just  as  the  eagle  from  her  nest 
By  gentle  flights  her  eaglet  tries 
To  dare  the  Sun,  and  mount  the  skies ; 
The  father  so  his  boy  prepares,       ,   / 
Not  without  kiss  and'fklling  tears. 
In  a  large  plain,  a  rising  height 
Gives  some  assistance  to  their  flight. 
With  a  quick  spring  and  fluttering  noise, 
They  in  the  sky  their  bodies  poise. 
Back  on  his  son  the  father  looks, 
Praising  his  swift  aufl  even  strokes. 
Now  dreadless,  with  bold  art  supplied. 
He  does  on  airy  billows  nde, 
And  soar  with  an  ambitious  pride. 
Mortals,  who  by  the  limpid  flood 
With  patieat  angle  long  have  stood) 


On  the  smooth  water*!  shining  lace 
See  the  ^mazing  creatures  pass. 
Look  up  astonish'd,  whilst  the  reed. 
Drops  fix>m  the  hand  whose  sense  is  dead* 
RoU'd  by  the  wind's  impetuous  haste 
They  Samos  now  and  Naxos  past, 
Paros,  aod  Delos,  blest  abode 
And  parent  of  the  Clarian  god : 
Lebintbus  on  their  right  band  lies, 
And  sweet  Calydne's  groves  arise. 
And  fam'd  Astypaliea's  fens 
Breed  shoals  of  fish  in  oozy  dens : 
When  the  unwary  boy,  whose  growing  yean 

Ne'er  knew  the  worth  of  cautious  fears, 
Mounts  an  ethereal  hill,  whenee  he  might  spy ' 
The  lofty  regions  of  a  brighter  sky; 
Far  from  his  father's  call  and  aid 
His  wings  in  glittering  fire  display'd. 
Whose  ambient  heat  their  plume  involvea. 
And  all  their  liquid  bands  dissolves. 
He  sees  his  loosen'd  pinions  drop ; 
On  naked  arms  lies  all  his  hope. 
From  the  vast  concave  precipice  he  finds 
A  swift  destruction,  sinking  with  the  winds.    - 
Beneath  him  lies  a  gaping  deep, 
Whose  womb  is  equally  as  steep. 
Then,  *  father!  father  !'  he'd  have  cried? 
Tempests  the  trembling  sounds  divide. 
Whilst  dismal  fear  contracts  his  breath, 
And  the  rough  wave  completes  his  death. 
'  My  son !    my  son !'  long   might  the  father 

cry: 
There  is  no  track  to  seek  him  in  the  sky. 
By  floating  wings  his  body  found 
Is  cover'd  wilh  the  neighbouring  ground. 
His  art,  though  not  successful,  has  its  fame. 
And  the  Icarian  seas  preserve  his  name.'* 
If  men  from  Minos  could  escape. 
And  into  birds  transform  their  shape. 
And  there  was  nothing  that  could  hold  them. 
Provided  feathers  might  be  sold  them ; 
The  thought  from  madness  surely  springs 
'    To  fix  a  god  that's  bom  with  wings. 

3uoth  t'other  man,  **  Sir,  if  you'll  tarry, 
1*11  tell  you  a  tale  of  my  boy  Harry, 
Would  make  a  man  afraid  to  marry. 
This  boy  does  oft'  from  paper  white 
In  miniature  produce  a  kite. 
With  tender  hands  the  wood  he  bends. 
On  which  the  body  he  extends : 
Paste  made  of  flour  with  water  mix'd 
Is  the  cement  by  which  'tis  flx'd : 
Then  scissors  from  the  maid  he'll  borrow. 
With  promise  of  return  to-morrow. 
With  those  he  paper  nicely  cuts. 
Which  on  the  sides  for  wing^  he  puts. 
The  tail,  that's  an  essential  part. 
He  manages  with  equal  art; 
With  paper  shreds  at  distance  tied. 
As  not  too  near,  nor  ^ret  too  wide, 
Which  he  to  fitting  length  extends, 
Till  with  a  tuft  the  fabrio^nds. 
Next  packthread  of  the  evenest  twine. 
Or  sometimes  silk,  he'll  to  it  join. 
Which,  by  the  guidance  of  his  hand. 
Its  rise  or  downfall  may  command  ; 
Or  carry  messengers  to  see 
If  all  above  in  order  be. 
Then  wanton  zephyrs  fan  it  till  it  rise,         [skif^. 
And  through  athereal  rilU  plough  up  the  axaro 
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"  Sometimes  in  silent  shades  of  night 
He'll  make  it  shine  with  wondrous  light 
By  lantern  with  transparent  folds, 
Which  flaming  wax  in  safety  holds. 
This,  glittering  with  mjrsterious  rays, 
Does  all  the  neighbourhood  amaze. 
Then  comes  the  coqjurer  o*  th*  place. 
With  legs  asquint  and  crooked  face, 
Who  with  his  spying-pole  irum  far 
Pronounces  it  a  blazing-star : 
That  wheat  shall  foil,  and  oats  be  dear. 
And  barley  shall  not  spring  that  year : 
That  murrain  shall  inft-ct  all  kine. 
And  measles  will  destroy  the  swine': 
That  feir  maids'  sweethearts  "shall  fall  dead 
Before  they  lose  their  maidenhead ; 
And  widows  shall  be  forc'd  to  tarry 
A  month  at  least  beforer  they  marry. 
But,  whilst  the  fool  his  thought  eiyoys, 
The  whole  contrivance  was  my  boy's. 
Now,  mark  me,  'twas  from  such-like  things 
The  poets  fram'd  out  Cupid's  wings. 
If  a  child's  nature  thus  can  soar. 
And  all  this  lies  within  his  power, 
His  mother  surely  can  do  more. 
Pray  teil  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
If  she'll  with  cuckold-makers  run. 
No  watchful  care  of  jealous  eye 
Can  hinder,  if  escape  she'll  try ; 
The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  fly." 
Where  native  Modesty  the  mind  secures. 
The  husband  has  no  need  of  locks  and  doors ; 
The  specious  comet,  fram'd  by  Jealousy, 
Will  prove  delusion  all,  and  all  a  lie. 


PART  VII. 

Not  all  the  he'ibs  by  sage  Medea  found, 
Not  Marsan  drugs,  though  mixt  with  magic  sound, 
Not  philtres  studied  by  Thessalian  art. 
Can  fix  the  mind,  and  constancy  impart 
Could  these  prevail,  Jason  had  felt  their  charms ; 
Ulysses  still  bad  died  in  Circe's  arms. 
Continue  lovely,  if  you'll  be  belov'd  : 
Virtue  from  Virtue's  bands  is  ne'er  remov'd, 
Likf  Nireus  beautiful,  like  Hylas  gay ; 
By  time  the  bloom  ng  outside  will  decay. 
See  hyacinth  again  of  form  bereft. 
And  only  thorns  upon  the  rose-tree  left. 
Then  lay  up  stores  of  learning  and  of  wit. 
Whose  fame  shall  scorn  the  Acherontic  pit. 
And  whilst  those  fleeting  shadows  vainly  fly. 
Adorn  the  better  part,  which  cannot  die. 

Ulysses  had  no  magic  in  his  face ; 
But  then  his  eloquence  had  charming  grace. 
Such  as  could  force  Itself  to  be  believ'd. 
And  all  the  watery  goddesses  deceiv'd : 
To  whom  Calypso  from  her  widow'd  shore 
Sends  him  these  sighs,  which   furious  tempests 
bore. 

**  Your  passage  oflen  I  by  art  delay'd, 
Oblig*d  you  more,  the  more  to  be  betray'd. 
Here  you  have  often  on  thi»  rolling  sand 
Pescrib'd  v  our  scene  of  war  with  slender  wand. 
Here's  Troy,  and  this  circurnference  its  walls : 
Here  Siniois  gently  in  the  ocean  faPs  : 
Here  lies  my  camp :  tht^e  are  the  spacious  fields 
Where  to  this  sword  the  crafty  Polon  yields. 


This  of  Sithonian  Rhesus  is  the  tent — 

On  with  the  pleasing  tale  your  language  went. 

When  a  tenth  wave  did  with  one  Qash  destroy 

The  platform  of  imaginary  Troy. 

By  fear  like  this  I  would  enforce  your  stay. 

To  see  what  names  the  waters  toss'd  away. 

I  took  you  cast  up  helpless  by  the  sea : 

Thousands  of  happy  hours  you  pass'd  with  me  ; 

No  mention  made  of  old  Penelope. 

On  adamant  our  wrongs  we  all  engrave. 

But  write  our  benefits  upon  the  wave. 

Why  then  be  gone,  the  seas  uncertain  trust ; 

As  I  found  you,  so  may  you  find  them  just. 

Dying  Calypso  must  be  left  behind, 

And  all  your  vows  be  wafted  with  the  wind." 

Fond  are  the  hopes  he  should  be  constant  now, 
"V^nio  to  his  tenderest  part  had  broke  his  vow. 
By  artful  charms  the  mistress  strives  in  vain 
The  loose  inconstant  wanderer  to  gain. 
Shame  is  her  entrance,  and  her  end  is  pain. 


PART  vni. 

Indulgence  soon  takes  with  a  noble  mind : 
Who  can  be  harsh,  that  sees  another  kind  ? 
Most  times  the  greatest  art  is  to  comply 
In  grantmgthat  which  justice  might  deny. 
We  form  our  tender  plants  by  soft  degrees. 
And  from  a  warping  stem  raise  stately  trees. 
To  cut  th*  opposing  waves,  we  strive  in  vain  ; 
But,  if  we  rise  with  them,  and  fall  again. 
The  wish'd-for  land  with  ease  we  may  attain. 
Such  complaisance  will  a  rough  humour  bend; 
And  yielding  to  one  failure  save  a  friend. 
Mildness  and  temper  have  a  force  divine. 
To  make  ev'n  passion  with  their  nature  join. 
The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  still  in  arms. 
And  wolves  assiduous  in  the  shepherd's  harms. 
The  sociable  swallow  has  no  fears. 
Upon  our  towers  the  dove  her  nest  prepares. 
And  both  of  them  live  free  from  human  snares. 
Far  from  loud  rage  and  echoing  noise  of  fights 
The  softest  Ix)ve  in  gentle  sound  delights. 
Smooth   mirth,  bright  smiles,  calm  peace,  and 

flowing  joy. 
Are  the  companions  of  the  Papbian  boy: 
Such  as  when  Hymen  first  his  mantle  spread 
All  o'er  the  sacred  down  which  made  the  bridal  bed. 
These  blandishments  keep  Love  upon  the  wing. 
His  presence  fresh,  and  always  in  the  spring: 
This  makes  a  prospect  endless  to  the  view. 
With  light  that  rises  still,  and  still  is  new; 
At  your  approach,  find  every  thing  serene. 
Like  Paphos  honour'd  by  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Who  brings  along  her  daughter  Harmony, 
With  Muses  sprung  from  Jove,  and  Graces  three. 
Birds  sh<>t  by  you,  fish  by  your  angle  caught. 
The  golden  apples  firom  Hesperia  brought. 
The  blushing  peach,  the  fragrant  nectareens, 
I-aid  in  fresh  beds  of  flowers  and  scented  greens. 
Fair  lilies  strew'd  with  bloody  mulbf^rries. 
Or  .trapes  wbosr  juice  made  Bacchus  reach  the 
May  oftentimes  a  grateful  present  make,    [skies, 
Not  for  the  value,  but  the  giver's  sake. 

Perhaps  she  may  at  vacant  hours  peruse 
Thi'  happy  product  Of  your  easy  Muse. 
Far  from  intrigue  and  scandal  be  your  verse; 
But  praise  of  virgin-modesty  rehearse; 
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Maosolus  by  his  consort  deified ; 
How  for  Admetus  blest  Akestis  died. 
Since  Overbury'sWife*,  no  poets  seem 
•p  have  chose  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  theme. 

You*d  heip  a  neighbour,  would  a  friend  prefer ; 
Pardon  a  servant,  let  all  come  from  her. 
Thus  what  you  grant  if  she  must  recommend. 
Twill  make  a  mutual  gift  and  double  friend. 
So,  when  pale  Want  is  craving  at  the  door, 
We  send  our  favourite  son  to  help  the  poor ; 
Pleas*d  with  their  fateful  prayers  that  he  may 

live, 
And  find  what  heavenly  pleasure  tis  to  give. 
Praise  all  her  actions,  think  her  dress  is  fine ; 
Embroideries  with  gold,  pearl,  diamonds,  join ; 
Your  wealth  does  best,  when  placed  ou  beauty, 

shine. 
If  she  in  tabby  waves  encircled  be. 
Think  Amphy trite  rises  from  the  sea. 
If  by  her  the  purpureal  velvet's  worn. 
Think  that  she  rises  like  the  blush  of  mom. 
And,  when  her  silks  afar  from  Indus  come. 
Wrought  in  Chinese  or  in  the  Persian  loom, 
Thhik  that  she  then  like  Pallas  is  arrayed, 
By  whose  mysterious  art  the  wheel  was  made. 
Eacbday  admire  her  different  graceful  air. 
In  which  she  winds  her  bright  and  flowing  hair. 
With  her  when  dancing,  let  your  genius  fly : 
When  in  her  song  the  note  expires,  then  die. 

If  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wasting  year 
Its  plenty  shows,  that  soon  must  disappear ; 
When  swelling  grape  and  peach  with  lovely  hue, 
And  pear  and  apple,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew. 
By  tempting  look  and  taste  perhaps  invite 
That  which  we  seldom  rule,  our  appetite ; 
When  noxious  heat  and  sudden  cold  divides 
The  time  o'er  which  bale  influence  presides ; 
Her  feverish  blood  should  pulse  unusual  find, 
Or  vaporous  damps  of  spleen  should   sink   her 

mind; 
Then  is  the  time  to  show  a  lover's  cares : 
Sometimes  enlarge  her  hopes,  contract  her  fears ; 
Give  the  salubrious  dniughts  with  your  own  hand ; 
Persuasion  has  the  force  of  a  command. 
Watch,  and  attend ;  then  yoi^r  reward  will  prove. 
When  she  recovers,  full  increase  of  love. 
Far  from  this  love  is  haughty  pride. 

Which  ancient  febles  best  deride; 

Women  imperious,  void  of  shame. 

And  careless  of  their  lovers*  fanie. 

Who  of  tyrannic  follies  boast. 

Tormenting  him  that  loves  them  most 
When  Hercules,  by  labours  done, 

Had  prov*d  himself  to  be  Jove's  son. 

By  peace  which  he  to  Earth  had  given, 

I>eserv'd  to  have  his  rest  in  Heaven ; 

Envy,  that  strives  to  be  unjust, 

Resolv'd  to  mortify  him  first ; 

And,  that  he  should  enamour'd  b« 

Of  a  proud  jilt  calPd  Omphale, 

Who  should  his  heroship  expose 

By  spinning  hemp  in  women's  clothes. 

Her  mind  she  did  vouchsafe  one  day 

Thus  to  her  lover  to  display  : 

•  This  poem,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
the  earl  of  Somerset,  is  the  character  of  a  good 
woman,  just  the  reverse  of  the  lady  that  his  friend 
married. '  It  is  printed  with  his  Characters,  &c. 
and  had  gone  through  sixteen  «ditignt  i»  1^8. 


**  Come  quickly,  sir^  off  with  this  skin : 
Think  you  1  '11  let  a  tanner  in  ? 
If  you  of  lions  talk,  or  boars. 
You  certainly  turn  out  of  doors. 
Your  club's  abundantly  too  thick 
For  one  shall  move  a  fiddle-stick* 
What  should  you  do  with  all  those  arrows  ? 
I  will  have  nothing  kill'd  but  sparrows. 
Heccy,  this  day  you  may  remember; 
For  you  shall  see  a  lady's  chamber. 
Let  me  be  rightly  understood : 
What  1  intend  is  for  your  good. 
In  boddice  I  design  to  lace  ye. 
And  so  among  my  maids  Til  place  ye. 
When  you're  genteeler  grown,  and  thinner. 
May  be  I'll  call  you  up  to  dinner. 
With  arms  so  brawny,  fists  so  red. 
You'll  scrub  the  rooms,  or  make  the  bed. 
You  can't  stick  pins,  or  frieze  my  hair. 
Bless  me !  you've  nothing  of  an  air. 
You  *11  never  come  up  to  working  point: 
Your  fingers  all  seem  out  of  joint. 
Then,  besides,  Heccy,  I  must  tell  ye. 
An  idle-hand  has  empty  belly : 
Therefore  this  morning  I'll  begin, 
Try  how  your  clumsiness  will  spin. 
You  are  my  shadow,  do  you  see : 
Your  hope,  your  thought,  your  wish,  all  be 
Invented  and  control'd  by  me. 
Look  up  whene'er  I  laugh ;  look  down 
With  trembling  borrour,  if  I  frown.  > 
Say  as  L  say :  servants  can't  lie. 
Your  truth  is  my  propriety. 
Nay,  you  should  be  to  torture  brought^ 
Were  I  but  jealous  you  transgrest  in  thought; 
Or  if  from  Jove  your  single  wish  should  crave 
The  fate  of  not  continuing  still  my  slave. 
*•  There  is  no  lover  that  is  wise 
Pretends  to  win  at  cards  or  dice. 
'Tis  for  his  mistress  all  is  thrown : 
Th'  ill-fortune  his,  the  good  her  own. 
Melanion,  whilom  lovely  youth, 
Fam'd  f5r'his  valour  and  his  truth. 
Whom  every  beauty  did  adorn 
Fresh  as  Aurora's  blushing  mom. 
Into  the  horrid  woods  is  run, 
Where  he  ne'er  sees  the  ray  of  Sun, 
Nor  to  his  palace  dares  return. 
Where  he  for  Psyche's  love  did  bum. 
And  found  correction  ather  hands 
For  disobeying  just  commands  ; 
But  must  his  silent  penance  do 
For  once  not  buckling  of  her  shoe: 
A  good  example,  child,  for  you.. 
Which  shows  you,  when  we  have  our  fool, 
We^re  policy  enough  to  rale : 
I  might  have  made  you  such  a  fellow. 
As  should  have  carried  my  umbrella. 
Or  bore  a  flambeau  by  my  chair. 
And  bade  the  mob  not  come  too  near ; 
Or  lay  the  cloth,  or  wait  at  table ; 
Nay,  been  a  helper  in  the  stable. 

"  To  my  commands  obedience  pay 
At  dead  of  night,  or  break  of  day.  ' 

Speed  is  your  province ;  if  'tis  I 
That  bid  you  run,  you  ought  to  fly. 
He  that  love's  nimble  passion  feels 
Will  soon  outstrip  my  chariot  wheels. 
Through  dog-star's  heat  hell  tripping  ge. 
Nor  leaves  he  print  upon  the  snow : 
The  wind  itse^  to  kim  is  slow. 
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He  that  {a  Cttpid*s  waM  woQld  %bt, 

Grief,  wiuter,  dirty  roads,  and  night, 

A  bed  of  earth  midst  showers  of  rain. 

After  no  supper,  are  his  gain. 

Bright  Phoebus  took  Adxnetus'  pay. 

And  in  a  little  cottage  lay : 

All  this  he  did  for  fear  of  Jove ; 

And  who  would  not  do  more  for  love  ? 

If  entrance  is  by  locks  (ieuied. 

Then  through  the  roof  or  window,  slide. 

Leander  each  night  swam  the  seas. 

That  he  might  thereby  Hero  pleaae. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  pleasM  to  see 

Your  life  in  danger,  when  for  me. 

You'll  find  my  servants  in  a  row ; 

Remember  then  you  make  your  bow; 

For  they  are  your  superiors  now. 

Ko  matter  if  you  do  engage 

My  porter,  woman,  fevourite  page. 

My  dog,  my  parrot,  monkey,  black, 
^  Or  ^ny  tbin^  that  does  partake 

Of  that  admittance  which  you  lack. 

But  aftpr  aU  you  mayn't  prevail. 

And  your  most  glittering  hopes  may  foil : 

For  Ceres  does  not  always  yield 

The  crop  intrusted  to  the  field. 

Fair  gales  may  bring  you  to  a  coast 

"Where  youUl  by  hidden  rocks  be  lost. 

liOve  is  tenacious  of  its  joys,  - 

Gives  small  reward  for  great  employs ; 

But  has  as. many  griefs  in  store. 

As  shells  by  Neptune  cast  on  sbore ; 

As  Athos  hares,  as  Hybla  bees, 

Olives  on  the  Palladian  trees. 

And,  when  his  angry  arrows  fall, 

They're  no^  found  ting'd  with  common  gall. 

You're  told  I'm  not  at  home,  'tis  true : 

I  may  be  there,  but  not  for  you ; 

And  I  may  let  you  see  it  too. 

Perhaps  I  bid  you  come  at  night : 

If  the  door's  shut,  stay  till  'tis  light; 

Perhaps  my  miud  shall  bid  you  go : 

A  thing  she  knows  you  dare  not  do.* 

Your  rival  shall  admission  gain. 

And  laugh  to  see  his  foe  in  pain. 

All  this  and  more  you  must  endure. 

If  you  from  me  expect  a  cure. 

'Tis  fitting  1  should  search  the  wound. 

Lest  all  your  danger  be  not  found." 
When  easy  fondness  meets  with  woman's  pride. 
Nothing  which  that  can  a^k  must  be  denied. 
He  that  enjoy'd  the  names  of  great  and  brave 
Is  pleas'd  to  seem  a  female  and  a  slave : 
The  hero,  number'd  with  the  gods  before. 
Is  so  debased  as  to  be  man  no  more. 


PART  IX. 

Not  by  the  sail  with  which  you  put  to  sea 
Can  you  where  Thetis  swells  conducted  be ; 
To  the  same  port  you'll  different  passage  find. 
And  fill  your  sheets  ev'n  with  contrarious  wind. 
You  nurs'd  the  fawn,  now  grown  stag  wondrous  big. 
And  sleep  beneath  the  shade  you  knew  a  twicr. 
The 'bubbling  spring,  increas'd  by  floods  and  rain. 
Rolls  with  impetuous  stream,  and  foams  the  oa|un : 
So  Love  augments  in  just  degrees ;  at  length 
By  nutrimental  fires  it  gains  its  strength. 


Daily  till  midn^t  let  kind  looks  or  soug/ 
Or  tales  of  love,  the  pleasing  hours  prolong, 
^o  "weariness  upon  their  bliss  attends 
Whom  marriage-vows  have  render'd  more  than 
So  Philomels,  of  equal  mates  possest,        [friends. 
With  a  congenial  beat,  and  downy  rest. 
And  care  mcessant,  hover  o'er  their  nest : 
Hence  from  their  eggs  (small  worlds  whence  all 

things  spring) 
Produce  a  race  by  Nature  taught  to  sing ; 
Who  ne'er  to  this  harmonious  air  had  come. 
Had  their  parental  lOve  stray'd  fiar  from  home. 
By  a  short  absence  mutual  joys  increase : 
'Tis  from  the  toils  of  war  we  value  peace. 
When  Jove  a  while  the  fruitful  shower  restrains, 
The  field  on  his  return  a  brighter  verdure  gains. 
So  let  not  grief  too  much  disturb  those  hearts, 
AN'hich  for  a  while  the  war  or  business  parts. 
'Twas  hard  to  let  Protesilaus  go. 
Who  did  bis  death  by  oracles  foreknow. 
Ulysses  made  indeed  a  tedious  stay. 
His  twenty  winters'  absence  was  delay ; 
But  happiness  revives  with  his  return, 
And  Hymen's  altars  with  fresh  incense  bum : 
Tales  of  his  ship,  her  web,  they  both  recount ; 
Pleas'd  that  their  wedlock  faith  all  danger^s  could 
surmount. 

Make  thou  speed  back ;  haste  to  her  longing 
arms: 
She  may  have  real  or  impending  harms. 
There  are  no  minutes  in  a  lover's  fears : 
They  measure  all  their  time  by  months  and  yean. 
Poets  are  always  Virtue's  frfends, 

'Tis  what  tiicir  Muse  still  recommends : 

But  then  the  fatal  track  it  shows 

Where  devious  Vice  through  trouble  goes. 
Tkey  tell  w,  how  a  husband's  care 

Neglected  leaves  a  wife  too  fair 

In  hands  of  a  young  spark,  cali'd  Paris  ; 

And  how  ^he  beauteous  trust  miscarries. 

W^ith  kindness  he  receives  the  yonth, 

W^hose  modest  looks  might  promise  truth : 

Then  gives  him  opportunity 

Tcf  throw  the  specious  vizard  by. 

Tbe  man  had  things  to  be  acyusted. 

With  which  the  wife  should  not  be  trusted ; 

And,  whilst  he  gave  himself  the  loose. 

Left  her  at  home  to  keep  the  ho«se. 

When  Helen  saw  his  back  waM  tum'd, 
JThe  devil  a  bit  the  gipsy  mourn 'd. 

Says  she,  **  'Tis  his  fault  to  be  gone  ; 

It  sha'n'tbe  mine  to  lie  alone. 

A  vacant  pillow's  such  a  jest, 

That  «'ith  it  1  could  never  rest. 

He  ne'er  consider'd  his  ot^n  danger. 

To  leave  me  with  a  handsome  stranger. 

Wolves  would  give  good  account  of  sheep. 

Left  to  their  vigilance  to  keep.  , 
Pray  who,  except  'twere  geese  or  widgeons, 
Would  hire  a  hawk  to  guard  their  pigeons  ? 

Supposing  then  it  might  be  said 

That  Menelaus  now  were  dead : 

A  pretty  figure  I  should  make 

To  go  in  mourning  for  his  sake. 

She,  that  in  widow's  garb  appears. 

Especially  when  at  ray  years. 

May  seem  to  be  at  her  last  prayers. 

But  I'll  still  have  my  heart  divided 

'Twixt  one  to  lose,  and  one  provided. 

He  that  is  gone,  is  gone :  less  fear 

Of  wanting  him  that  I  have  here." 
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The  sequel  wns  the  fire  of  Troy 

Brought  to  destruction  by  this  boy. 
7^  teU  itf,  bow  a  wife  provoked, 

.And  to  a  brutish  liusband  yokM, 

M'^bo,  by  distracting  passion  led. 

Scorns  all  her  charms,  and  flies  her  bed. 

When  on  her  rival  she  has  seiz'd, 

Seems  with  a  secret  horrour  pleased. 

They  thep  d^ribe  her  like  some  boar 

Plunging  his  tusk  in  mastiff's  gore; 

Or  Jioness,  whose  ravish'd  whelp 

Roars  for  bis  mother's  furious  help; 

Or  basilisk  when  rous^^  whose  breath, 

Teeth,  sting,  and  eye-balls,  all  ai^  death; 

Like  frantics  struck  by  magic  rod 

Of  8ome  despis'd  avenging  Ood : 

Make  her  through  blood  for  vengeance  run, 

Like  Progne  sacrifice  her  son ; 

And  like  Medea  dart  those  fires 

By  which  Creiisa's  ghost  expires. 

Then  let  her  with  exalted  rage 

Her  grief  with  the  same  crimes  assuage. 

To  heighten  and  improve  the  curse. 

Because  he 's  bad,  they  make  her  worse. 

So  Tyodaris  dissolves  in  tears. 

When  first  she  of  Chrysds  hears; 

But,  when  Lymessis  captive's  led. 

And  ravish*d  to  defile  her  bed. 
Her  patience  lessens  by  degrees; 

Bat,  when  at  last  she  Priameis  sees. 
Revenge  does  to  ^ystus  fly  for  ease; 
In  his  adulterous  arms  does  plots  disclose. 
Which  fill  Mycenae  with  stupendous  wpes. 
And  parricide  and  Hell  around  her  throws. 

Ye  heavenly  powers !  the  female  truth  preserve,. 
And  let  it  not  fix>m  native  goodness  swerve;' 
And  let'  do  wanton  toys  become  the  cause 
Why  men  sboold  break  Hymen's  etcnial  laws; 
But  let  such  fiibles  and  such  crimes  remain 
Only  as  fictions  of  the  poet's  brain ; 
Yet  marks  set  up  to  shun. those  dangerous  shelves 
On  wbirb  deprav'd  mankind  might  wreck  them- 
selves l 


PART  X. 

At  first,  the  stars,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  deep. 

Lay  all  oonins'd  in  one  unorder'd  heap; 

Till  Love  eternal  did  each  being  strike 

With  voice  divine,  to  march,  and  seek  its  like. 

Then  ^eeds  of  Heavens,  then  air  of  vaporous  sound. 

Then  fertile  Earth  circled  with  waters  round, 

On  which  the  bird,  tfie  beast,  the  fish,  might  move, 

All  centered  in  that  universal  love. 

Then  man  was  fram'd  with  soul  of  godlike  ray, 

And  bad  a  nobler  share  of  love  than  they: 

To  him  was  woman,  crown'd  with  virtue,  given. 

The  most  immediate  work  and  care  of  Heaven. 

Whilst  thus  my  darling  thoughts  in  raptures 
Apollo  to  my  sight  in  vision  sprung.  [>ung. 

His  Xyte  with  golden  strings  his  touch  commands. 
And  wreaths  of  laurel  flourish  in  his  hands. 
S^ys  be,  «*  You  bard,  that  of  Love's  precepts  treat, 
Voor  art  at  Delphi  you  will  best  complete. 
There 's  a  short  maxim,  prais'd  when  understood, 
Useftil  \fk  practice,  and  divinely  ^;ood, 
*  Let  each  man  know  himself;'  strive  to  excel: 
Tb<,'pleasore  of  the  blest  is  doing  well.. 

VOL.  IX« 


"  'TIS  wisdom  to  display  the  ruling  grace. 
Some  men  are  happy  in  a  charming  face: 
Know  it,  but  be  not  vain.     Some  manly  show 
By  the  exploded  gun  and  nervous  bow. 
There  let  them  prove  their  skill;  perhaps  some 
May  find  that  every  shot  is  Cupid's  dart,     [heart- 
The  prudent  lover,  if  his  talent  lies 
In  eloquence,  e*nt  talkative,  but  wise; 
So  mixes  words  delicious  to  the  ear, 
That  all  must  be  persuaded  who  can'  hear. 
He  that  can  sing,  let  him  with  pleasing  sounds 
Though  tis  an  air  that  is  not  mortal,  wound. 
Let  not  a  poet  my  own  art  refuse  *. 
I  'II  come,  and  bring  Assistance  to  his  Muse.** 

Bat  never  by  ill  means  your  fortune  push,        t 
Nor  raise  your  credit  by  another's  blush. 
The  secret  rites  of  Ceres  none  profane, 
Nor  tell  what  gods  in  Samo-thracia  reign. 
'Tis  virtue  by  grave  silence  to  conceal 
What  talk  without  discretion  would  reveal. 
For  fiiult  like  this  now  Tantalus  does  lie 
In  midst  of  fruits  and  water,  starv'd  and  dry. 
But  Cytherea's  modesty  requires 
Most  care  to  cover  all  her  lambent  fires. 

Love  has  a  pleasing  turn,  makes' that  seem  best 
Of  which  our  lawful  wishes  are  possest. 
Andromeda,  of  Libyc  hue  and  blood. 
Was  chain'd  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  flood : 
Wing*d  Perseus  saw  her  beauty  through  that  cloud. 
Andromache  had  large  majestic  charms; 
Therefore  was  fittest  grace  to  godlike  Hector's  arms. 
Beauties  in  smaller  airs  bear  like  commands. 
And  wondrous  magic  acts  by  slenderest  wauds. 
Like  Cybele  some  bear  a  mother's  sway. 
Whilst  infant  gods  and  heroines  obey. 
Some  rule  like  stars  by  guidance  of  their  eyes. 
And  others  please  when  like  Minerva  wise. 
Love  will  from  Heaven,  Art,  Nature,  Fancy,  rtise 
Something  that  may  exalt  its  consort's  praise. 
There  will  be  little  jealousies. 

By  which  Love's  art  its  subjects  tries. 

They  think  it  languishes  with  rest. 

But  rises,  like  the  palm,  opprest. 

And  as  too  much  prosperity 
.  Often  makes  way  for  luxury". 

Till  we,  by  turn  of  fortune  taught. 

Have  wisdom  by  experience  bought: 

So,  when  the  hoary  ashes  grow 

Around  Love's  coals,  'tis  time  to  blow: 

And  then  its  craftiness  is  shown. 

To  raise  your  cares,  to  hide  its  own  ; 

And  have  you  by  a  rival  crost. 

Only  in  hopes  you  m:iy  n't  be  lost. 

Sometimes  they  say  that  you  are  faulty. 

And  that  they  know  where  you  were  naughty; 

And  then  perhaps  your  eyes  they  'd  tear. 

Or  else  dilacerate  your  hair, 

Not  so  much  for  revenge  as  fear. 

But  she  perhaps  too  far  may  run. 

And  do  what  she  would  have  you  shun. 

Of  which  there's  a  poetic  story 

That,  if  you  please,  I  '11  lay  before  yoo. 
Old  Juno  made  her  Jove  comply 

For  fear,  not  asking  when  or  why, 

Unto  a  pertain  sort  of  matter. 

Marrying. her  son  unto  his  daughter: 

And  so  to  bed  the  couple  went. 

Not  with  their  own,  but  friends'  consent. 

This  Vulcan  was  a  smith,  they  tell  us, 

That  first  invented  tongs  and  bellows; 
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For  breath  and  finf^rs  did  their  works 
(We  >ad  fingers  Ipng  before  we  'ad  forks) ; 
Which  made  his  hands  both  hard  and  brawny. 
When  wash*d,  of  colour  orange-tawny. 
His  whole  complexion  was  a  sallow. 
Where  black  had  not  destroy'd  the  yellow. 
One  foot  was  clnmp'd,  which  was  the  stronger. 
The  other  spiny,  though  much  longer  j 
So  both  to  the  proportion  come 
Of  the  fore-finger  and  the  thumb. 
In  short,  the  whole  of  him  was  nasty, 
Ill-natur*d,  vain,  imperious,  hafty ; 
Deformity  alike  took  place 
Both  in  his  manners  and  iiis  face. 
Venus  had  perfect  shape  and  size : 
•  But  then  she  was  not  over-wise : 
For  sometimes  she  her  knee  is  crimping. 
To  i^iitate  th'  old  man  in  limping. 
Sometimes  his  dirty  paws  she  scorns, 
Whilst  her  fair  fingers  show  bis  horns. 
But  Mars,  the  bully  of  the  place,  is 
The  chiefest  spark  in  her  good  graces.        ^ 
At  first  they're  shy,  at  last  grow  bolder. 
And  conjugal  afiectiou  colder. 
They  car'd  not  what  was  said  or  done. 
Till  impudence  defyM  the  Sun. 

Vulcan  was  told  of  this ;  quoth  he, 
*'  Is  there  such  roguery?  I  '11  see  !'» 
He  then  an  iron  net  prepar'd. 
Which  he  to  the  bed's  tester  rear'd ; 
Whidi,  when  a  pulley  gave  a  snap. 
Would  fall,  and  make  a  cuckold's  trap. 
All  those  he  plac'd  in  the  best  room, 
Then  feign'd  that  he  must  go  from  home; 
For  he  at  Lenmos  forges  had. 
And  none  but  he  to  mind  the  trade. 

Love  was  too  eager  to  beware 
Of  falling  into  any  snare. 
They  went  to  bed,  and  so  were  caught; 
And  then  they  of  repentance  thought. 
The  show  being  ready  to  begin, 
.  Vulcan  would  call  his  neighbours  in. 
Jove  should  be  there,  that  does  make  bold 
With  Juno,  that  notorious  scold ; 
Neptune,  first  bai^geman  on  the  water; 
Thetis,  the  oyster-woman's  daughter ; 
Pluto,  that  chimney-sweeping  sloven; 
With  Proserpine  hot  firom  her  oven ; 
And  Mercury,  that's  sharp  and  cunning 
In  stealing  customs  and  in  running ; 
And  Dy  the  midwife,  thought  virgin  ; 
And  jEsculapius,  the  surgeon ; 
Apollo,  who  might  be  physician. 
Or  serve  them  else  for  a  musician. 
-  The  piper  Pan,  to  play  her  up ; 
And  Bacchus,  with  his  chirping  cup; 
And  Hercules  should  bring  his  club  in. 
To  give  the  rogue  a  lusty  drubbing  ; 
And  all  the  Cupids  should  be  by, 
To  see  their  mother's  infiuny. 

One  Momus  cried,  "  You  »re  hugely  pleas'd ; 
I  hope  your  mind  will  soon  be  eas'd: 
For,  when  so  publicly  you  find  it, 
People,  you  know,  will  little  mind  it. 
They  love  to  tell  what  no  one  knowt. 
And  they  themselves  only  suppose. 
Kot  every  husband  can  afford 
To  be  a  cuckold  on  record ; 
Nor  should  he  be  a  cuckold  styl'd. 
That  onca  or  so  has  been  bpguii'd, . 


;[Jnless  he  makes  it  demonstration. 
Then  puts  it  in  some  proclamation. 
With  general  voice  of  all  the  nation.** 
The  company  were  come,  when  Vukain  hopping. 
And  for  his  key  in  left-side  pocket  groping. 
Cries,  "  'Tis  but  opening  of  that  door, 
**  To  prove  myself  a  cuckold,  her  a  whore.** 

They  all  desir»d  his  leave  that  they  miglit  go; 
They  were  not  curious  of  so  vile  a  show : 
Persons  concerned  might  one  another  see. 
And  they  'd  believe  since  witnesses  were  three. 
And  they,  thus  prov'd  to  be  such  foolish  elves, 
Might  hear,  try,  judge,  and  e'en  condemn  thenr- 

selves. 
Discretion  covers  that  which  it  would  blame. 
Until  some  secret  blush  and  hidden  shame 
Have  cur'd  the  fault  without  the  noise  of  fiune. 

The  work  is  done :  and  now  let  Ovid  have 
Some  gratitude  attending  on  his  grave ; 
Tb'  aspiring  palm,  the  verdant  laurel  strow. 
And  sweets  of  m3^e  wreaths  around  it  throw. 
In  physic's  art  as  Podalirius  skilPd, 
Nestor  in  court,  Achilles  in  the  field ; 
As  Ajax  bad  in  single  combat  force. 
And  as  Automedon  best  rul'd  the  horse ; 
As  Chalcas  versed  in  prophecies  from  Jove  ; 
So  Ovid  has  the  mastership  of  love. 
The  poet's  huncmr  will  be  much  the  less 
Than  that  which  by  his  means  you  may  possess 
In  choice  of  beauty's  lasting  happiness. 
But  when  the  Amazonian  quits  the  field. 
Let  this  be  wrote  on  the  triumphant  shield. 
That  she  by  Ovid's  ar^  was  brought  to  yield. 

When  Ovid's  thoughts  in  British  style  you  tea. 
Which  maynt  so  sounding  as  the  Roman  be  ; 
Yet  then  admittance  grant:  tis  (ajoit  to  me. 


PAET  XL 

I,  WHO  the  art  of  war  to  Danaans  gave. 
Will  make  Penthesilea*s  force  as  brave : 
That  both,  becoming  glorious  to  the  sight. 
With  equal  arms  may  hold  a  dubious  fight. 
What  though  twas  Vulcan  fiam'd  Achilles'  shield, 
My  Amazonian  darts  shall  make  him  yield. 
A  myrtle-crown  with  victofy  attends 
Those  who  are  (upid's  and  Dione's  friends. 
When  Beauty  has  so  many  arms  in  store, 
(Some  men  will  say)  why  should  you  give  it  more! 
Tell  me  who,  when  Penelope  appears 
With  constancy  maintain'd  for  twenty  years. 
Who  can  the  fair  Laodamia  see 
In  her  lord's  arms  esrpire  as  well  as  he ; 
Can  view  Alcestis,  who  with  joy  removes  ' 
From  Earth,  instead  of  him  she  so  much  loves  | 
Can  hear  of  bright  Evadne,  who,  in  fires 
For  bev  lov'd  Capaneus  prepared,  expires; 
When  Virtue  has  itself  a  female  name. 
So  Truth,  so  Goodness,  Piety,  and  Fame, 
Would  headstrong  fi^  and  would  not  coaquec^d 
Or  stoop  to  so  much  generosity?  (^be, 

*Tis  not  with  sword,  or  fire^  or  strengtb  of  bow. 
That  female  warriors  to  their  battle  go  : 
They  have  no  stratagem,  or  sobtile  wile  ; 
Their  native  innocence  can  ne'er  beguile  s 
Tbe  fox's  various  maze,  beat's  cruel  den  , 
They  leave  to  teceness  and  the  craft  of  mesu 
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Twas  Jason  that  tnmsferr*d  his  broken  Towg 
From  Icind  Medea  to  another  spouse : 
Theseus  left  Gnossis  on  the  sands,  to  be 
Prey  to  the  birds,  or  monsters  of  the  sea : 
Demophoon,  nine  times  recall^,  forbore 
Return,  and  let  his  Phyllis  name  the  shore, 
^^eas  wreckt,  and  hospitably  u?»d, 
Fam'd  for  his  piety,  yet  still  reftis'd 
To  stay  where  lov*d,  but  left  the  dangerous  sword 
By  which  she  died  to  whom  he  broke  his  word. 
Piteous  examples!  worthy  better  iate. 
If  my  instructions  had  not  come  too  late : 
For  then  their  art  and  prudence  had  retain*d 
What  first  victorious  rays  of  beauty  gain*d. 
Whilst  thus  I  thought,  not  without  grief  to  find 
Defenceless  Virture  meet  with  fate  unkind, 
Bri^t  Cytherea's  sacred  voice  did  reach 
My  tingling  ears,  and  thus  she  bade  me  teach : 
*'  What  had  the  harmless  miid  deserved  from 
thee? 
ThoQ  hast  given  weapons  to  her  enemy? 
Whilst  in  the  field  she  must  defenceless  stand. 
With  want  of  skill,  and  more  unable  hand^ 
Stesichorus,  who  would  no  subject  find 
But  harm  to  maids,  was  by  the  gods  struck  blind: 
But,  when  his  song  did  with  tfieir  glories  rise, 
He  had  his  own  restoi'dto  praise  their  eyes. 
Be  ru]*d  by  me,  and  arms  defensive  give ; 
*Tis  by  the  ladies'  favours  you  toust  live." 

She  then  one  mystic  leaf  with  berries  fcMir 
(Pluckt  fWnn  her  myrtle-crown)  bade  me  with 

speed  devour. 
I  find  the  power  inspiiM ;  through  purer  sky 
My  breath  dissolves  in  verse,  to  make  young 

lovers  die. 
Here  Modesty  and  Innocence  shall  leara 
How  they  may  truth  from  flattering  speech  discern. 
But  c^me  with  speed ;  lose  not  the  flying  day. 
See  how  the  crowding  waves  roll  down  away, 
And  neither,  though  at  Lovers  command,  will  stay. 
These  waves  and  time  we  never  can  recall ; 
But,  as  the  minutes  pass,  must  lose  them  alL 
Nor  like  what's  past  are  days  succeeding  good. 
But  slide  with  warmth  decay'd  and  thicker  blood. 
Plora,  although  a  goddess,  3ret  does  fear 
The  change  that  grows  with  the  declining  jrear; 
Whilst  glistering  snakes,  by  casting  off  their  skin, 
Fresh  courage  gain,  and  life  renew'd  begin. 
The  eagles  cast  their  bills,  the  stag  its  horn; 
But  Beauty  to  that  blessing  is  not  bom. 

Thus  Nature  prompts  its  use  to  forward  love, 
Grac'd  by  examples  of  the  powers  above. 
Endymion  pierc'd  the  chaste  Diana's  heart. 
And  cooi  Aurora  felt  Love^i  fiery  dart. 


PART   XU. 

A  PSRSOff  of  some  quality 
Happen^],  they  say,  in  love  to  be 
With  one  who  held  him  by  delay, 
Would  neither  say  him  no  or  ay; 
Nor  would  she  ha^  him  go  his  way« 
This  lady  thought  it  best  to  send 
For  some  experienced  trusty  friend. 
To  wlKMn  she  might  her  nund  impart, 
T*  unchain  her  own,  and  bind  his  heart; 
A  tire-woiaan  by  occupation, 
A  aselul  and  a  choice  ?oo«tj«iu 


She  saw  all,  heard  alt,  never  idle ; 
Her  fingers  or  her  tongue  would  fiddle  j 
Diverting  with  a  kind  of  wit, 
Aiming  at  all,  would  sometimes  hit; 
Though  in  her  vort  of  rambling  way 
She  many  a  serious  truth  would  say. 
Thus  in  much  talk  among  the  rest 
The  oracle  itself  exprest : 

"  I've  heard  some  cry.  Well,  ]  profess 
There's  nothing  to  be  gain'd  by  dress  I 
They  might  as  well  say  that  a  field. 
Uncultivated,  yet  would  yield 
As  good  a  crop,  as  that  wbich'skiQ 
With  utmost  diligence  should  till ; 
Our  vintage  would  be  very  fine. 
If  nobody  should  prune  their  vine! 
Good  shape  and  air,  it  is  confest. 
Is  given  to  such  as  Heaven  has  blest; 
But  all  folks  have  not  the  same  graces: 
There  is  distinction  in  our  faces. 
There  was  a  time  I  'd  not  repine 
For  any  thing  amiss  in  mine. 
Which,  though  1  say  it,  still  seems  feir  ; 
Thanks  to  my  art  as  well  as  care ! 
Our  grandmothers,  they  tell  us,  wore 
Their  fardin^ale  and  their  bandore, 
Theb  pinners,  forehead-cloth,  and  ruff. 
Content  with  their  own  cloth  and  stuff; 
With  bats  upon  their  pates  like  hives; 
Things  might  become  such  soldiers'  wives ; 
Thought  their  own  feces  still  would  last  them 
In  the  same  mould  which  Nature  cast  them* 
Dark  paper  buildings  then  stood  thick  ; 
No  palaces  of  stone  or  brick : 
And  then,  alas!  were  no  exchanges: 
But  see  how  time  and  fesbion  changes! 
I  hate  old  things  and  age.     I  see. 
Thank  Hraven,  times  good  enough  for  me. 
Your  goldsmiths  now  are  mighty  neat: 
I  love  the  air  of  Lombard-street. 
Whatever  a  ship  firom  India  brings, 
Pearis,  diamonds,  silks,  are  pretty  things. 
The  cabinet,  the  screen,  the  fan. 
Please  me  extremely,  if  Japan: 
And,  what  affects  me  still  the  more. 
They  had  none  of  them  heretofore. 
When  you  *re  unmarried,  never  load  ye 
With  jewels ;  they  may  incommode  ye. 
Lovers  maynt  dare  approach;  but  mostly  ^ 
They  »ll  fear  when  married  you  Ml  be  costly. 
Fine  rings  and  lockets  best  are  tried. 
When  given  to  yon  as  a  bride. 
In  the  mean  time  you  show  your  sense 
By  going  fine  at  small  expense. 
Sometimes  your  hair  you  upwards  furl^ 
Sometimes  lay  down  in  fevourite  curl : 
All  must  through  twenty  fiddlings  pass, 
Which  none  can  teach  you  but  your  glass: 
Sometimes  they  must  dishevelPd  lie 
On  neck  of  polish*d  ivory : 
Sometimes  with  strings  of  peari  they're  fix'd. 
And  the  united  beauty  mix*d; 
Or,  when  you  won*t  their  grace  unfold^ 
Secure  them  with  a  bar  of  gold. 
Humour  aud  fashions  change  each  day  | 
Not  birds  in  forests,  flowers  in  May, 
Would  sooner  nomber'd  be  than  they. 
There  is  a  sort  of  negligence, 
Which  some  esteem  m  exceUeooe« 
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Your  art  with  so  much  Art  to  hide, 
That  nothing  of  it  be  descried  ; 
To  make  your  careless  tresses  flow 
With  so  much  air,  that  none  should  know 
Whether  they  had  been  combed  or  n% 
Biity  in  this  so.neglected  hair, 
Many  a  heart  has  found  its  snare. 
Nature  indeed  has  kindly  sent 
Us  many;  things;  more  we  invent: 
Little  enough,  as  I  may  say. 
To  keep  our  beauty  from  decay. 
As  leaves  that  with  fierce  winds  engage, 
Our  curling  tresses  foil  with  age. 
But  then  by  German  herbs  we  find 
Colour,  for  locks  to  grey  inclined. 
Sometimes  we  purchase  hair^  and  why? 
Is  not  all  that  our  own  we  buy  ? 
You  buy  it  publicly,  say  they: 
Why  tell  ufi  that,  when  we  don't  pay. 
Of  French  pomades  the  town  is  full : 
Prais^  Heaven,  no  want  of  Spanish  wool ! 
Let  them  look  flusht,  let  them  look  dead. 
That  canH  afibrd  the  white  and  red. 
In  Covenf^Oarden  you  buy  posies. 
There  we  our  lilies  and  our  roses. 
Who  would  a  charming  eyc>brow  lack,  * 
#  Who  can  get  any  thing  that's  black? 
Let  not  these  boxes  open  lie : 
Some  folks  are  too  much  given  to  pry. 
Art  not  dissembled  would  disgrace 
The  j>urchas'd  beauties  of  our  face : 
This  if  such  persons  should  discover, 
nVould  rather  lose  than  gain  a  lover. 
Who  is  there  now  but  understands 
Searcloths  to  flea  the  face  or  hands  ? 
Though  the  idea  *8  not  so  taking. 
And  the  sltin  seems  but  odd  in  making. 
Yet,  when  'twill  with  fresh  lustre  shine, 
Her  spark  will  tell  you  'tis  divine. 
That  picture  there  your  eye  does  strike ; 
It  is  the  work  of  great  Van  Dyqk, 
Which  by  a  Roman  would  be  sainted : 
M'hat  was 't  but  canvas  till  'twas- painted? 
There's  several  things  should  not  be  known: 
O'er  these  there  is  a  curtain  drawn. 
Till  'tis  their  season  to  be  shown. 
Your  door  on  fit  occasions  keep 
F^t  shut :  who  knows  but  you  're  asleep  ^ 
When  our  teeth,  colour,  hair,  and  eyes, 
And  what  else  at  the  toilet  lies. 
Are  afl  put  on,  we  're  said  to  rise. 

"  There  was  a  lady  whom  I  knew. 
That  must  be  nameless,  'cause  'tis  true. 
Who  had  the  dismalest  mischance 
i  've  heard  of  since  I  wa£  in  France: 
I  do  protest,  the  thoughts  of  it 
Have  almost  pot  me  in  a  fit 
Old  lady  Meanwell's  chamber-door. 
Just  on  the  stairs  of  the  first  floor. 
Stood  open :  and  pray  who  should  come. 
But  Knowall,  flouncing  in  the  room? 
No  single  hair  upon  her  head: 
I  thought  she  would  have  fell  down  dead. 
At  last  she  Tound  a  cap  of  hair. 
Which  she  put  on  with  such  an  air. 
That  ever^  lock  was  out  of  place. 
And  all  hung  dangling  down  her  face. 
1  would  not  mbrtify  one  so, 
Except  some  twenty  that  I  know. 


Her  carelessness  and  her  defect 
Were  laid  to  mistress  Prue's  neglect; 
And  much  ill-uature  was  betray'd. 
By  noise  and  scolding  with  the  maid. 

**  The  young  look  on  such  things  as  stuCT,    . 
Thinking  their  bloom  has  art  enough. 
When,  smooth,  we  matter  it  not  at  all ; 
'TIS  when  the  Thames  is  roug^,  we  squalL 
But,  whate'er  tis  may  be  pretended. 
No  fece  or  shape  but  may  be  mended. 
All  have  our  ftmlts,  and  must  abide  them, 
We  therefore  should  take  care  to  hide  them. 
You  'te  short ;  sit  still,  you  'U  taller  seem : 
You  're  only  shorter  from  the  stem. 

By  looser  gaib  your  leanness  is  conceard; 

By  want  of  stays  the  grossef  shape 's  revealed. 

The  more  the  blemishes  upon  the  feet. 

The  greater  care  the  lace  and  shoes  be  neat. 
Some  Imcks  and  sides  are  wav*d  like  billows: 
These  holes  are  best  made  up  with  pillows. 
Thick  fingers  always  should  command 
Without  the  stretching  out  the  hand. 
Who  has  bad  teeth  should  never  see 
A  play,  unless  a  tragedy: 
For  we  can  teach  you  how  to  simper. 
And  when  'tis  proper  you  should  whimper. 
Think  that  your  grace  and  wit  is  now 
Not  in  your  laiighiog  at  a  thing,  but  how. 
Let  room  for  something  more  than  breath. 
Just  show  the  ends  of  milk-white  teeth. 
There  is  a  jle  n'  scai  qtud  is  found 
In  a  soft  smooth  afiected  sound: 
But  there 's  a  shrieking  crying  tone. 
Which  I  ne'er  lik'd,  when  all  is  done : 
And  there  are  some,  who  laugh  like  men. 
As  ne'er  to  shut  their  mouths  again ; 
So  very  loud  and  mal-pnpot^ 
They  seem  like  hautboys  to  a  show. 
But  now  for  the  refSrse:  'tis  skill 
To  let  your  tears  flow  when  you  wiH. 
It  is  of  use  when  people  die ; 
Or  else  to  have  the  spleen,  and  cry. 
Because  you  have  no  reason  why. 

"  Now  for  your  talk— come,  let  me  see: 
Here  lose  your  fl,  here  drop  your  T; 
Despise  that  R:  your  speech  is  better 
Much  for  destroying  of  one  letter. 
Now  lisp,  and  have  a  sort  of  pride 
To  seem  as  if  your  tongue  were  tied: 
This  is  such  a  becoming  fault. 
Rather  than  want,  it  should  be  taught. 

"  And  now  that  you  have  learnt  to  talk. 
Pray  let  me  see  if  you  can  walk. 
There  »s  many  dancing-masters  treat 
Of  management  of  ladies  feet. 
There 's  some  their  mincing  gait  have  chose. 
Treading  without  their  heel  or  toes. 
She  that  reads  Tasso.  or  Malherbe9, 
Chooses  a  step  that  is  tuperie. 
Some  giddy  creatukes,  as  if  shunning 
Something  dislik'd,  are  always  running. 
Some  prance  like  French  women,  who  ride. 
As  our  life-gu»nl-men,  all  astride.  . 

9  By  the  manner  in  which  TassD  and  Malberbe 
are  mentioned  by  Dr.  King,  they  seem  not  tor 
have  been  the  most  fashionable  authors  of  that 
age.  Our  author  has  transUited  what  he  calh 
An  Incomparable  Ode  of  Malberbe.    N* 
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But  each  of  these  have  decoration 

According  to  their  affectation. 

That  dance  is  graceful,  and  will  please. 

Where  all  the  motions  glide  with  ease. 

We  to  the  skilful  theatre 

This  seeming  want  of  art  prefer. 

"  Tis  «io  small  art  to  give  direction 
How  to  suit  knot$  to  each  complexion, 
How  to  adorn  the  breast  and  head, 
With  blue,  white,  cherry,  pink,  or  red. 
As  the  mom  rises,  so  that  day 
Wear  purple,  sky-colour,  or  grey: 
Your  black  at  Lent,  your  green  in  May; 
Your  filamot  when  leaves  decay. 
All  colours  in  the  summer  shine : 
The  nymphs  should  be  like  gardens  fiqe. 

'*  It  is  the  fashion  now-'a-days, 
That  almost  every  lady  plays. 
Basset  and  piquet  grow  to  be 
The  subject  of  our  comedy : 
But  whether  we  diversion  seek 
In  these,  in  comet,  or  in  gleek, 
Or  ombre,  where  true  judgment  can 
Disclose  the  sentiments  of  man; 
Let 's  have  a  care  how  we  discover, 
Especially  before  a  lover. 
Some  passions  which  we  should  conceal, 
But  heats  of  play  too  6ft*  reveal ; 
For,  be  the  matter  small  or  great. 
There 's  like  abhorrence  for  a  cheat 
'    There 's  nothing  spoils  a  woman's  graces 
Like  peevishness  and  making  faces : 
Then  angry  words  and  rude  discourse, 
Yoo  may  be  sure,  become  them  worse. 
With  hopes  of  gain  when  we  're  beset. 
We  do  too  commonly  forget 
Such  guards,'  as  screen  us  from  those  eyes 
Which  may  observe  us,  and  despise. 
1  'd  bum  the  cards,  rather  than  know 
Of  any  of  my  friends  did  so : 
I  *ve  heard  of  some  such  things ;  but  I, 
Thanks  to  my  stars,  was  never  by. 

"  Thus  we  may  pass  our  time :  the  men 
A  thousand  ways  divert  their  spleen. 
Whilst  we  sit  peevishly  within; 
Hunting,  cocking,  racing,  joking,    ' 
Foddling,  swimming,  fencing,  smoking; 
And  little  thinking  how  poor  we 
Must  vent  our  scandal  o*er  our  tea. 
I  see  DO  reason  but  we  may , 
Be  brisk,  and  equally  as  gay. 
Whene'er  our  gentlemen  would  range. 
We  11  take  our  chariot  for  the  'Change: 
If  tbey  *re  disposing  for  the  play. 
We  '11  hasten  to  the  Opera : 
Or  when  tljey  'U  lustily  carouse. 
We  *ll  surely  to  the  Indian  house  i 
And  at  such  cost  whilst  thus  we  roam. 
For  cheapness  sake  they  Ul  stay  at  home. 
Ft  w  wise  men^s  thoughts  e'er  yet  pursued 
That  which  their  eyes  had  never  view*d: 
And  so  oor  never  being  seen 
Is  the  same  thing  as  not  t*  have  been. 
Grandeur  itself  and  poverty 
Were  equal  if  no  witness  by: 
And  they  who  always  sing  alone 
Can  ne'er  be  prais'd  by  more  than  one. 
Had  Danae  been  shut  up  still. 
She  'd  been  a  maid  against  her  will. 


And  might  have  grown  pvodigious  old. 

And  never  had  her  story  told. 

'TIS  fit  fair  maids  should  run  a-gadding, 

To  set  the  amorous  beaux  a-madding. 

To  many  a  sheep  the  wolf  has  gone 

Ere  it  can  neatly  seize  on  one;  ' 

And  many  a  partridge  scapes  away 

Before  the  hawk  can  pounce  its  prey : 

And  so,  if  pretty  damsels  rove. 

They'll  find  out  ons  perhaps  may  love; 

If  they  no  diligence  will  spare. 

And  in  their  dressing  still  take  care. 

The  fisher  baits  his  hook  all  night. 

In  hopes  by  chance  some  eel  may  bite. 

E!ich  with  their  difierent  grace  appears. 

Virgins  with  blQsh,  wulows  with  tears. 

Which  gain  new  husbands  tender-hearted, 

To  think  how  such  a  couple  parted. 

But  then  there  are  some  foppish  beaux  ' 

Like  us  in  all  things  but  their  clothes  ; 

That  we  may  seem  the  more  robust. 

And  fittest  to  accost. them  first: 

With  powder,  i^nt,  f&lse  locks,  and  hair. 

They  give  thenBelves  a  female  air ; 

Who,  having  all  their  tale  by  rote, 

And  harping  still  on  the  same  note, 

Will  tell  us  that,  and  nothing  more 

Than  what  a  thousand  heard  before. 

Though  they  all  marks  of  love  pretend. 

There 's  nothing  which  they  less  intend: 

And,  'midst  a  thousand  hideous  oaths,  ' 

With  jewels  false  and  borrow'd  clothes. 

Our  easiness  may  give  bel;ef 

To  one  that  is  an  errant  thief." 

The  spark  was  coming;  she,  undtest. 
Scuttles  away,  as  if  possest. 
The  governess  cries,  "  Where  d'ye  ron? " 
"  Why,  madam,  1  've  but  just  begun.'* 
She  bawls ;  the  other  nothing  hears. 
But  leaves  her  prattling  to  the  chairs. 

Virtue,  without  these  little  arts. 
At  first  subdues,  then  keeps,  our  hearts : 
And  though  more  gracefully  it  shows 
When  it  from  lovely  persons  flows; 
Yet  often  goodness  most  prevails' 
When  beauty  in  perfection  fails. 
Though  every  feature  may  n't  be  well. 
Yet  all  together  may  excel. 
There's  nothing  but  will  easy  prove, 
When  all  the  rest  >s  made  up  by  love. 

PART  XUL  • 

Virgins  should  not  unskill'd  in  music  be; 
For  what's  more  like  themselves  than  harmony  ? 
Let  not  Vice  use  it  only  to  betray. 
As  Syrens  by  their  songs  entice  their  prey. 
Let  it  with  seiise,  with  voice,  and  beauty  join. 
Grateful  to  eyes  aud  ear,  and  to  the  mind  divine: 
For  there 's  a  double  grace  when  pleasing  strings 
Are  touch'd  by  her  that  more  delightful  sings. 
Thus  Orpheus  did  the  rage  of  deserts  quel', 
And  charm'd  the  monstrous  instruments  of  *HeU« 
New  walls  to  Thebes  Amphion  thus  began. 
Whilst  to  the  work  ofilcious  marble  ran. 
Thus  with  his  harp  and  voice  Arion  r<xle 
On  the  mute  fish  safe  through  the  rolling  flood. 

Nor  are  the  essays  of  the  female  wit 
Less  charming  in  the  verses  tbey  have  writ* 
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Tiom  ancient  ages,  leve  1\a8  found  the  way 
Its  bashful  thoughts  by  letters  to  convey ; 
Which  sometimes  run  in  such  engaging  strain. 
That  pitv  makes  the  fair  write  back  again. 
What's  thus  intended,  some  small  time  delay  c 
His  passion  strengthens  rather  by  our  stay. 
Then  with  a  cautious  vit  your  pen  withhold. 
Lest  a  t<K)  free  expression  make  him  bold. 
Create  a  mixture  *twixt  his  hope  and  fJear, 
And  in  reproof  let  tenderness  appear. 
As  he  deserves  it  give  him  hopes  of  life: 
.A  cruel  mistress  makes  a  froward  wife. 
Affect  not  foreign  words :  love  will  impart 
A  gentle  style  more  excellent  than  art. 
Astrea's'  lines  flow  on  with  no  much  ease, . 
That  she  who  writes  like  them  must  surely  please. 
Orinda's*  works,  with  courtly  graces  stored. 
True  sense  in  nice  expressions  will  afford : 
Whilst  Chudieigh'b'  words  seraphic  thoughts  ex- 
In  lofty  grandeur,  but  without  excess.         [press 
Oh,  bad  not  Beauty  parts  enough  to  wound, 
But  it  must  pierce  us  with  poetic  sound; 
Whilst  Phoebus  suffers  female  powers  to  tear 
Wreaths  from  his  Daphne,  which  they  justly  wear! 

If  greatei'  things  to  lesser  we  compare. 
The  skill  of  love  is  like  the  art  of  war. 
The  general  says,  '*  Let  him  the  horse  command : 
You  by  that  eniiign,  you  that  cannon  stand : 
Where  danger  calls,  kst  t'other  bring  supplies." 
With  pleasure  all  d>ey,  in  l^opes  to  rise. 
So,  if  you  have  a  servant  skilled  in  laws. 
Send  him  with  moving  speech  to  plead  your  cause. 
He  that  has  native  unaffected  voice. 
In  singing  what  you- bid  him,  will  r^oice. 
And  wealth,  as  Beauty  orders  it,  bestow'd, 
Would  make  ev'n  misers  in  expenses  proud. 

'  A  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  a  lady 
well  known  in  the^  gay  and  poetical  world  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  king  Charles  IL  She  was 
authoress  of  seventeen  plays,  two  volumes  of 
novels,  several  translations,  and  many  poems.  N. 

*  The  poetical  name  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Philips.' 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Fowler,  merchant^ 
and  bom  in  London  1631 ;  was  married  to  James 
Philipp,  of  the  Prioryof  Cardigan,  esq.  about  the 
year  1 647;  and  died  in  Fleet-street,  in  the  month 
of  June  I664i.  Her  poems  have  been  several 
times  printed.  She  was  also  the  writer  of  a 
volume  of  letters,  published  many  years  after  her 
death,  to  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  entitled,  Letters 
from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus;  which  have  been  ad- 
mired.^-Mr8.  Philips  was  as  much  famed,  for  her 
friendship,  as  for  her  poetry;  and  had  the  good 
foitune  to  be  equally  esteemed  by  the  best  poet 
and  the  best  divine  of  h  r  age.  Dr.  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor addressed  his  discourse  on  ^he  Nature  and 
Effects  of  Friendship  to  this  lady;  and  Mr.  Cow- 
ley has  celebrated  her  memory,  in  an  elegant  ode 
prt^erved  amongst  his  works.    N. 

9  This  lady  was  daughter  to  Richard  Lee,  of 
Winslade,  in  the  connty  of  Devon,  esq.  'She  was 
bom  in  the  year  1656;  became  the  wife  of  sir 
Qeorge  Chudleigh,  of  A^hton.  in  the  same  county, 
bart.;  and  died  I>ec.  15,  1710.  Her  poems  were 
twice  printed  in  her  lifetime  in  one  volume  8vo. 
the  second  edition  in  1709.  She  also  published  a 
volume  of  essays  uppn  several  snii^ccts  in  prose 
and  verve,  1710.    K 


But  they,  o'er  whom  Apollo  mles,  have  heuta 

The  most  susceptible  of  lovers*  smarts. 

And,  like  their  god,  so  they  feel  Cupid's  darts : 

The  gods  and  kings  are  by  their  labours  praised  ; 

And  they  again  by  them  to  honour  raised: 

For  none  to  Heaven  or  msyesty  exprest 

Their  duty  well,  but  in  return  were  blest. 

Nor  did  the  mighty  Scipio  think  it  scorn. 

That  Ennius,  in  Calabrian  mountains  bom, 

His  wars,  retirements,  councils,  should  attend. 

In  all  distinguish^  by  the  name  of  friend. 

He  that,  for  want  of  worlds  to  conquer,  wept* 

Without  consulting  Homer  never  slept. 

The  poet's  cares  all  terminate  in  feme; 

As  they  obtain,  they  give,  a  lasting  name. 

Thus  from  the  dead  Lucrece  and  Cynthia  rise,  * 

And  Berenice's  hair  adorns  the  skies. 

The  sacred  bard  no  treacherous  craft  displays. 

But  virtuous  actions  crowns  with  his  own  l^yt. 

Far  from  ambition  and  wealth's  sordid  care. 

In  him  good-nature  and  content  appear : 

And  fer  from  courts,  from  studious  parties  firee^ 

He  sighs  forth  (.aura's  charms  beneath  some  tree  ; 

Despairing  of  the  valued  prize  he  loves. 

Commits  his  thoughts  to  winds  and  echoing  groves. 

Poets  have  quick  desire  and  passion  strong; 
Where  once  it  lights,  there  it  continues  long. 
They  know  that  tmth  is  the  perpetual  band. 
By  which  the  world  and  Heaven  of  love  must  stand. 
The  poet's  art  softens  their  tempers  so. 
That  manners  easy  as  their  verses  flow. 
Ob,  could  they  but  just  retribution  find. 
And  as  themselves  what  they  adore  be  kind ! 
In  vain  they  boast  of  their  celestial  fire,  [a8|Nve ! 
Whilst  there  remains  a  Heaven  to  which  they  oan*t 
Apelles  first  brought  Venus  to  our  view. 
With  blooming  charms  and  graces  ever  new. 
Who  else  unknown  to  mortals  might  remain. 
Hid  in  the  caverns  of  her  native  main : 
And  with  the  painter  now  the  poets  join 
To  make  the  mother  and  her  boy  divine. 
Therefore  attend,  and  from  their  music  learn 
That  which  their  minds  inspir'd  could  best  diacem. 
First  see  how  Sidney,  then  how  Cowley  mov'd. 
And  with  what  art  it  was  that  Waller  lov*d. 
Forget  not  Dorset,  in  whose  generous  mind 
Love,  sense,  wit,  honour,  every  grace  combin'd ; 
And  if  for  me  you  one  kind  wish  would  spare. 
Answer  a  poet  to  his  friendly  prayer. 
Take  Stppney's  verse,  with  candour  ever  bleit; 
For  love  will  there  still  with  his  ashes  rest. 
There  let  warm  spice  and  fragrant  odours  bum. 
And  everlasting  sweets  perfume  his  urn. 

Not  that  the  living  Muae  is  to  be  scom'd : 
Britain  with  equal  worth  is  still  adom'd. 
See  Halifax,  where  sense  and  honour  mixt 
Upon  the  merits  just  reward  have  fixt : 
And  read  their  works,  who,  writing  in  his  praise^ 
To  their  own  verse  immortal  laurels  raise. 
Leara  Prior's  lines ;  for  they  can  teach  yoa  more 
Than  sacred  Ben,  or  Spenser,  did  before : 
And  mark  him  well  that  uncouth  physic^  art 
Can  in  the  softest  tune  of  wit  impart. 
See  Pastorella  o'er  Floretlo's  grave, 
See  Tamerlane  make  Bajaeet  his  slave ; 
And  Phanlra  with  her  ancient  vigour  rave. 
Through  Rapin's  nurseries  and  gardens  walk. 
And  find  how  nvmphs  traasfoim'd  by  amoroos 
'       colours  talk. 
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Pomona  see  with  Milton's  grandeur  rise. 
The  most  delicious  fruit  of  Paradise, 
With  apples  might  the  first-born  man  deceive, 
And  more  persuasive  voice  than  tempting  Eve, 
Not  to  confine  you  here ;  for  many  more 
Britain's  luxuriant  wealth  has  still  in  store. 
Whom  would  I  number  up,  I  mtist  outrun 
The  longest  course  of  the  laborious  Sun. 


PART   XIV. 

Our  manners  like  our  countenance  should  be; 

They  always  candid,  and  the  other  free: 

But,  when  our  mind  by  anger  is  possest, 

Oor  noble  manhood  is  transformed  to  beast. 

No  feature  then  its  wonted  grace  retains. 

When  the  blood  blackens  in  the  swelling  veins: 

The  eye-balls  shoot  out  fiery  darts,  would  kill 

Th»  opposer,  if  the  Gorgon  had  its  will. 

When  Pallas  in  a  river  saw  the  flute 

Defbrm'd  her  cheeks,  she  let  the  reed  be  mute. 

Anger  no  more  will  mortify  the  face. 

Which  in  that  passion  once  consults  her  glass. 

Let  beauty  ne*er  be  with  this  torment  seized. 

But  ever  rest  serene,  and  ever  pleas'd. 

A  dark  and  sullen  brow  seems  to  reprove 

The  first  advances  that  are  made  to  love. 

To  which  there  *s  nothing  more  averse  than  pride. 

Men  without  speaking  often  are  denied : 

And  a  disdainfiil  look  too  oft'  reveals 

Those  seeds  of  hatred  which  the  tongue  conceals. 

When  eyes  meet  eyes,  ind  smiles  to  smiles  return, 

'TIS  then  both  hearts  with  equal  ardour  bum. 

And  by  their  mutual  passion  soon  will  know. 

That  all  are  darts  and  shot  from  Cupid's  bow. 

But,  when  some  lovely  form  does  strike  your  eyes, 

Be  cautious  still  how  you  admit  surprise. 

What  you  would  love,  with  quick  discretion  view: 

The  ojbject  may  deceive  by  being  new. 

Yon  may  submit  to  a  too  hasty  fete. 

And  wonld  shake  off  the  yoke  when  'tis  too  late: 

We  often  into  our  destruction  sink. 

By  not  allowing  time  enough  to  think. 

Resist  at  first :  for  help  in  vain  we  pray. 

When  ills  have  gained  full  strength  by  long  delay. 

Be  8])eedy;  lest  peirhaps  the  growing  hour 

Put  what  is  now  within,  beyond  our  power. 

Love,  as  a  fire  in  cities,  finds  increase. 

Proceeds,  and,  till  the  whole's  destroy'd,  wont  cease. 

It  with  allurements  does,  like  rivers,  rise 

From  little  springs,  enlarg'd  by  vast  supplies. 

Had  Mirrba  kept  this  guard,  she  h^  not  stood 

A  monumental  crime  in  weeping  wood. 

Because  that  love  is  pleasing  id  Its  pain. 

We  not  without  reluctance  health  obtain. 

Pfa3r»c  may  tarry  till  tomorrow's  Sun, 

Whilst  the  curs'd  poisons  through  the  vitals  run. 

The  tree  not  to  be  shook  has  pierc'd  the  ground ; 

And  death  must  follow  the  neglected  wound. 

O'er  diflferent  ages  Love  bears  different  sway. 
Takes  various  turns  to  make  all  sorts  obey. 
The  colt  untmck'd  we  sooth  with  gentle  trace ; 
We  feed  the  runner  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
And  His  with  time  and  masters  we  prepare 
The  manag>d  coursers  rashi^  to  the  war. 
Ambitiotis  youth  wiU  have  some  sparks  of  pride. 
And  not  without  impatience  be 'denied. 


If  to  his  love  a  rival  yoaaHovd, 
You  then  present  a  trial  for  his  s#ord : 
His  eager  warmth  disdains  to  be  perplext. 
And  rambles  to  the  beauty  that  is  next 
Maturer  years  proceed  with  care  and  sense, 
And,  as  they  seldom  give,  so  seldom  take  oflbnce: 
For  he  that  knows  resistance  is  in  vain. 
Knows  likewise  struggfing  will  increase  his  pain. 
Like  wood  that 's  lately  cut  in  Paphian  grove. 
Time  makes  him  a  fit  sacrifice  for  love. 
By  slow  degrees  he  fans  the  gentle  fire, 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  flame  aspire. 
This  love's  more  sure,  the  other  is  more  gay ; 
But  then  he  roves,  whilst  this  is  forCd  to  stay. 
There  are  some  tempers  which  yon  must  oblige. 
Not  by  a  quick  surrender,  but  a  siege  * 
That  most  are  pleased,  when  driven  to  despair 
By  what  they  're  pleased  to  call  a  cruel  flair. 
They  think,  unless  their  usage  has  been  hard. 
Their  conquest  loses  part  of  its  reward. 
Thus  some  raise  spleen  from  their  abounding 
wealth,  [health. 

And,  clog'd  with  sweets,  from  acids  seek  their 
And  many  a  boat  does  its  destruction  find 
By  having  scanty  sails,  too  full  of  wind. 
Is  it  not  treachery  to  declare 

The  feeble  parts  we  have  in  war  } 

Is  it  not  folly  to  afford 

Our  enemy  a  naked  sword  } 

Yet  'tis  my  weakness  to  confess 

What  puts  men  often  in  distress  t 

But  then  it  is  such  beaux ^  as  be 

Possest  with  so  much  vanity. 

To  think  that  wheresoe'er  they  turn. 

Whoever  looks  on  them  must  bum. 

What  they  desire  they  think  is  true. 

With  small  encouragement  fh>m  you* 

dliey  will  a  single  look  improve. 

And  take  civilities  for  love. 

*'  We  all  expected  you  at  play  r 

Was 't  not  a  mistress  made  you  stay  ?** 

The  beau  is  fir'd,  cries,  "  Now  I  find 

I  out  of  pity  must  be  kind : 

She  sigh'd,  impatient  till  I  came.'* 

Thus,  soaring  to  the  lively  ftame^ 

We  see  the  vain  ambitious  fly 
Scorch  its  gay  wings,  then  unregarded  die* 
Both  sexes  have  their  jealousy. 

And  ways  to  gain  their  ends  thereby. 

But  oftentimes  too  quick  belief 

Has  given  a  sudden  vent  to  grief, 

Occasion'd  by  some  persons  lying. 

To  set  an  easy  wife  a-crying : 

And  Procris  long  ago,  alas  i 

Experienc'd  this  unhappy  case. 
There  is  a  mount,  Hymettus  styl'd, 

Where  pinks  and  rosemary  are  wild. 

Where  strawberries  and  myrtles  grow. 

And  violets  make  a  purple  show ; 

Where  the  sweet  bays  and  laurel  shine. 

All  shaded  by  the  lofty  pine ; 

Where  Zeph3nrs,  with  their  wanton  teotion, 

Have  Idl  the  leaves  at  their  devotion. 

Here  Cephalus,  who  hunting  lov'd, 
•  When  d<^  and  men  were  both  remov'd, 

4  It  is  obvious  that  this  word  conveys  at  pre- 
sent a  very  different  idea  from  its  original  signi- 
fication ;  which  was  plainly  that  of  an  accwnpluhtd 
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And  all  bis  ddsty  labour  done, 
In  the  meridian  of  the  Sun, 
Into  some  secret  hedge  would  creep. 
And  sing,  and  hum  himself  asleep. 
But  commonly  being  hot  and  dry. 
He  thus  would  for  some  cooler  cry : 
^  **  Onow,  if  some 
Cooler  would  come ! 
Dearest,  rarest, 
Loveliest,  fahrest. 
Cooler,  come! 

Oh,  Air, 
Fresh  and  rare ; 
Dearest,  rarest. 
Loveliest,  fairest. 

Cooler, come;  cooler, come;  cooler, come!" 
A  woman,  that  had  heard  him  sing, 
.  Soon  had  her  malice  on  the  wing: 
For  females  usually  dont  want 
A  fellow-gossip  that  will  cant; 
Who  still  is  pleased  with  others'  ails, 
And  therefore  carries  spiteful  tales. 
She  thought  that  she  might  raise  some  strife 
By  telling  something  to  his  wife : 
*  That  once  upon  a  time  she  stood 
In  such  a  place,  in  such  a  wood. 
On  such  a  day,  and  such  a  year, 
There  did,  at  least  there  did  appear 
('Cause  for  the  world  she  would  not  lie, 
As  she  must  tell  her  by  the  by) 
Her  husband;  first  more  loudly  bawling, 
And  afterwards  more  softly  calling 
A  person  not  of  the  best  fome. 
And  mistress 'Cooler  was  her  name. 
"  Noli,  Gossip,  why  should  she  come  thither? 
But  that  they  might  be  naught  together?" 
When  Cris  heard  all,  her  colour  turn'd. 
And  though  her  heart  within  her  burn'd^ 
And  eyeballs  sent  forth  sudden  flashes,  ^ 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  were  pale  as  ashes. 
Then, "  Woe  the  day  that  she  was  born  !*> 
The  nightrail  innocent  was  tbm : 
Many  a  thiflbp  was  given  the  breast, 
"  And  she,  oh,  she  should  never  rest! 
She  stv«i<.'ht  would  heigh  her  to  the  wood, 
And  he'd  repent  it-— that  he  should." 
With  eager  haste  away  she  moves. 
Never  regarding  scarf  or  gloves : 
Into  the  grotto  soon  she  creeps, 
And  into  every  thicket  peeps. 
And  to  her  eyes  there  did  appear 
Two  prints  of  bodies— that  was  clear : 
«*  And  now"  (she  cries)  "  I  plainly  sec 
Hov  time  and  place,  and  aU  agree: 
But  here  »s  a  covert,  where  I  '11  lie. 
And  I  shall  have  them  by  and  by." 

*Twas  noon ;  and  Cepbalus,  as  last  time, 
Heated  and  nifBed  with  his  pastime, 
Came  to  the  very  self-same  place 
.  Where  he  was  us'd  to  wash  his  foce ; 
And  then  he  sung,  and  then  he  hum'd. 
And  on  his  knee  with  fingers  tbrumkL 
When  Crissy  fonnd  all  matters  fair. 
And  that  he  only  wanted  air. 
Saw  what  de^ce  was  took  to  fool  her,    • 
And  no  such  one  as  mistress  Cooler; 
Mistrusting  then  no  future  harms. 
She  would  have  rush'd  into  his  arms; 
But,  as  the  leaves  began  to^  rustle, 
He  Uioi^ht  some  beast  had  made  the  bustle. 


He  shot,  then  cried,  "  I  »ve  kill'd  my  deer."— 
*'  Ay,  so  you  have,"  (says  Cris)  «*  I  fear."— 
**  Why,  Crissy,  pray  what  made  you  here  ?" 
"  By  Gossip  Trot,  I  understood  ^ 
You  kept  a  small  girl  in  this  wood." 
Suoth  Ceph,  "  Tis  pity  thou  should'st  die 
For  this  thy  foolish  jealousy : 
For  'tis  a  passion  that  does  move 
Too  often  from  excess  of  love." 
But,  when  they  sought  for  wound  fUll  sore. 
The  petticoat  was  only  tore. 
And  she  bad  got  a  lusty  thump. 
Which  in  some  measure  bruis'd  her  rump. 
Then  home  most  lovin.:?ly  they  went: 
Neither  had  reason  to  repent. 
Their  following  years  pass'd  in  content; 
And  Crissy  made  him  the  best  wife 
For  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
-The  Muse  has  done,  nor  will  more  laws  obtrude. 
Lest  she,  by  being  tedious,  should  be  rude. 
Unbrace  love's  swans,  let  them  unhamess'd  stray. 
And  eat  ambrosia  through  the  milky  way. 
Give  liberty  to  every  Paphian  dove. 
And  let-  them  freely  with  the  Cupids  rove. 
But,  M-hen  the  Amazonian  trophies  rise 
With  monuments  of  their  past  victories ; 
With  what  discretion  and  what  art  they  fought ; 
Let  them  record,  **  They  were  by  Ovid  taught.'^ 


INCOMPARABLE  ODE  OF  MALHEKBRS\ 

Written  by  him  when  the  marriage  was  on  foot 
between  the  king  of  France*  and  Anne  of 
Austria. 

Cette  Anne  si  belle, 

Su'on  vante  si  fort, 
Pourquoy  ne  vient  elle? 

Vrayment,  elle  a  tort! 
Son  Louis  soApire 

Apres  ses  appas: 
Sue  veut  elle  dire, 

Sue  elle  ne  vient  pas  ? 
Si  il  ne  la  possede, 

II  s'en  va  mourir; 
Donnons  y  remfde, 

Allons  la  querir. 

TrandaUd  hy  a  gnat  admirer  </  ike  eatmett  <^F¥et»tk 
poetrp. 

This  Anna  so  fair. 

So  talk'd  of  by  Fame, 
Why  don't  she  appear? 

Indeed,  she's  to  blame! 

'  The  translator  proposed  to  turn  this  ode  with 
all  imaginable  exactness;  and  he  hopes  he  has 
been  pretty  just  to  Malherbe :  only  in  the  sixth 
liue  he  has  made  a  small  addition  of  these  three 
words,  "  as  they  say;"  which  he  thinks  is  excu- 
sable, if  we  consider  the  French  poet  there  talks 
a  litUe  too  familiarly  of  the  king's  passion,  as  if 
the  king  himself  had  owned  it  to  him.  The  transla- 
tor thinks  it  more  mannerly  and  respectful  in 
Malherbe  to  pretend  to  have  the  account  of  it 
only  by  hearsay.    King. 

*  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
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Lewis  sighs  for  the  sake 

Of  her  charms,  as  they  say; 
What  excuse  can  she  make    . 

For  not  coming  away  ? 
If  he  does  not  possess. 

He  dies  with  despair; 
Let  '8  give  him  redress, 

And  go  find  out  the  6ir. 


THE  FURMETARYi 

A  VERT 

INNOCENT  AND  HARMLESS  POEM", 

IN  THRBB  GAMTO'S. 

First  printed  in  1699. 


PREFACE. 

Thb  author  of  the  following  poem  may  he  thought 
to  write  for  fame,  and  the  applause  of  the 
town:  but  he  wholly  disowns  it;  for  he  writes 
only  for  the  public  good,  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  manufacture  of  England.  It  is  well 
known,  that  grove  «malor«.have  often,  at  the  Pa- 
lace>yard>  refreshed  themselves  with  barley-broth 
in  a  morning,  which  has  had  a  very  solid  influence 
on  their  counsels;  it  is  therefbre  hoped,  that  other 
persons  may  use  it  with  the  like  success.  Nu 
man  can  be  ignorant,  how  of  late  ye*-8  cofiee 
and  tea  in  a  morning  has  prevailed ;  nay,  cold 
waters  have  obtained  their  coi]|mendAtion ;  and 
weUs  are  sprung  up  from  Acton  to  Islington,  and 
cross  the  water  ^  Lambeth.  These  liquors  have 
several  eminent  champions  of  all  professions.  But 
there  have  not  b<:en  wanting  persons,  in  all  ages, 
that  have  shown  a  true  love  for  their  country,  and 
the  proper  diet  of  it,  as  water-gruel,  milk-porridge, 
rice-milk,  and  especially  furmetry  both  with  plums 
and  without.  To  thib  end,  several  worthy  persons 
have  encouraged  the  eating  such  wholesome  diet 
in  the  moroiuK;  and,  that  the  poor  may  be  pro- 
vided, they  have  desirad  several  matrons  to  stand 
at  Smithfield-bars,  Leadenhall-roarket,  Stocks- 
market,  and  divers  other %oted  places  in  the  city, 
especially  at  Fleet-ditch ;  there  to  diMpenu  furme- 
try to  labouring  people,  and  the  poor,  at  reasonable 
rates,  at  three-balA-pence  and  two-pence  a  dish, 
which  is  not  dear,  the  plums  being  considered. 

The  places  are  generally  styled  furmetaries,  be- 
cause that  food  has  got  the  general  esteem ;  but 
that  at  Fleet-ditch  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  therefore  I  have ,  styled  it^  The 
Funnetary ;  and  could  easily  have  had  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  usefulness  of  this  furmetary,  signed  by 
several  eminent  carmen,  gardeners,  journeymen- 
tailors,  and  basket-women,  who  have  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  in  case 
the  cofiee-houses  should  proceed  to  oppose  it. 

■  Written  to  please  a  gentleman  who  thought 
nothing  smooth  or  lofty  could  be  written  upon  a 
mean  subject;  but  had  no  intent  of  making  any 
reflection  upon  The  Dispensary,  which  has  de- 
servedly gained  a  lasting  reputation.  .KiifCU 


1  have  thought  this  a  very  proper  subject  for  an 
heroic  poem ;  and  endaavoured  to  be  as  smooth 
in  my  verso,  and  as  inofiensive  in  my  characters, 
as  was  possible.  It  is  my  case  with  Lucretiiv% 
that  I  write  upon  a  subject  not  treated  of  by  the 
ancients.  But,  *'  the  greater  labour,  the  greater 
glory.** 

Virgil  had  a  Homer  to  imitate;  but  I  st^nd  upon 
my  own  legs,  without  any  support  from  abroad. 
I  therefore  shall  have  more  occasion  for  the 
reader's  favour,  who,  from  the  kind  acceptance 
of  this,  may  expect  the  description  of  other  fur- 
metaries about  this  city,  from  his  most  humble 
servant. 

And  per  se  And. 


CANTO  L 


No  sooner  did  the  grey-ey*d  morning  peep. 
And  yawning  mortals  stretch  themselves  from 

sl^p; 
Finders  of  gold  were  now  but  newly  past. 
And  basket-women  did  to  market  haste ; 
The  watchmen  were  but  just  returning  home. 
To  give  the  thieves  more  liberty  to  roam ; 
When  from  a  hill,  by  growing  beams  of  light, 
A  stately  pile  was  ofler'd  to  the  sight; 
Three  spacious  doors  let  passeuj^ers  go  through. 
And  distant  stones  did  terminate  their  view : 
Just  here,  as  ancient  |M>ets  sing,  there  stood 
The  noble  palace  of  the  valiant  Lud ; 
His  image  now  appears  in  Portland  stone. 
Each  side  supported  by  a  god-like  son* : 
But,  underneath,  all  the  three  heroes  shine. 
In  living  colours,  drawn  upon  a  sign. 
Which  shows  the  way  to  ale,  but  not  to  wine. 

Near  is  a  place  enclos'd  with  iron-bars. 
Where  many  mortals  curse  their  cruel  stars, 
When  brought  by  usurers  into  disti^ess. 
For  having  little  still  must  live  on  less : 
Stern  Avarice  there  keeps  the  relentless  door. 
And  bids  each  wretch  eternally  be  poor. 
Hence  Hunger  rises,  dismally  he  stalks, 
And  takes  each  single  prisoner  in  his  walks : 

*  As  Dr.  Kiog^s  description  of  Ludgate,  thoueh 
familiar  to  the  pre<tentage,  will  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  rising  generation,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  its  naine|  which  Geuffry  of  Monmouth 
has  ascribed  to  king  Lud,  was  with  greater  propriety 
derived  from  its  situation  near  the  rivulet  Flud,  or 
Fleet,  which  ran  near  it— So  early  as  1373,  Lud- 
gate was  constituted  a  prison  for  poor  debtors  who 
were  free  of  the  city ;  and  was  gn^satly  enlarged  in 
1454,  by  sir  Stephen  Forster,  who,  after  having 
been  himself  confined  there,  became  lord  mayor 
of  Loudon,  and  established  several  benevolent  ro- 
gulations  for  its  government— The  old  gate  be- 
Ciiming  ruinous,  an  elegant  building,  as  above  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  King,  was  erected  in  1586,  with  the 
statue  of  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  west  fiont,  and 
those  of  the  pretended  king  Lud  and  his  two  sons 
on  the  east  This  was  pulled  down  in  n<iO,  and 
the  statue  of  Elizabeth  placed  against  the  church 
of  St  Dunstan  iu  the  West.  Since  that  time,  th6 
city  debtors  have  been  confined  in  a  i^art  of  the 
Lcmdon  workhoose  in  Bishopsgate^4traet    N. 
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This  doty  done,  the  meagre  mmiiter  stares. 
Holds  up  bis  bones,  and  tbos  begins  bis  prayers : 

'*  Tbou,  goddess  Famine,  tbat  canst  send  us 
blights, 
With  parching  heat  by  day,  and  storm  by  nights. 
Assist  n)e  now :  so  may  all  lands  be  thine. 
And  shoals  of  orphans  at  thy  altars  pine ! 
Long  may  tby  rain  continue  on  each  shore, 
Where-ever  peace  and  plenty  reign'd  before  ! 
1  must  confess,  that  to  thy  gracious  hand 
I  widows  owe,  that  are  at  my  command ; 
I  joy  to  hear  their  numerous  children's  cries; 
And  bless  thy  power,  to  find  they've  no  supplies. 
1  thank  t^iee  for  those  martyrs,  who  would  flee 
From  superstitious  rites  and  tyranny. 
And  find  their  fullness  of  reward  in  me. 
iBut  'tis  with  much  humility  I  own, 
That  generous  fiivour  you  have  lately  shown. 
When  men,  that  bravely  have  their  country  scrv'd, 
Receiy'd  the  just  reward  that  they  deserv'd. 
And  are  preferred  to  me,  and  shall  be  starved. 
I  can,  but  with  regret,  1  can  despise 
Innumerable  of  the  London  cries. 
When  pease,  and  mackarel,  with  their  harsher 

sound. 
Hie  tender  organs  of  my  ears  confound ; 
But  that  which  makes  my  projects  all  miscarry. 
Is  this  inhuman,  fittal  Furmetary. 

"  Not  far  from  hence,  just  by  the  Bridge  of  Fleet, 
With  spoons  and  porringers,  and  napkin  neat, 
A  fieiithless  syren  does  entice  the  sense, 
By  fumes  of  viands,  which  she  does  dispense 
To  mortal  stomachs,  for  rewarding  pence; 
Whilst  each  man*s  earliest  thoughts  would  banish 
Who  have  no  other  oracle  but  thee.**  [me. 


CANTO  11. 

Whilst  sudi-like  prayers  keen  Hunger  would 

advance. 
Fainting  and  weakness  threw  him  in  a  trance : 
Famine  took  pity  on  her  careful  slave, 
And  kindly  to  him  this  assistance  gave. 
She  took  the  figure  of  a  thin  parcb'd  maid. 
Who  many  years  had  for  a  husband  staid ; 
And,  coming  near  to  Hunger,  thus  she  said : 

"  My  darli  ng  son ,  whilst  Peace  and  Plenty  smile, 
And  Happiness  would  over- run  this  isle, 
I  joy  to  see,  by  this  thy  present  care, 
I've  still  some  friends  remaining  since  the  war : 
In  spite  of  us,  A  does  on  venison  feed. 
And  bread  and  butter  is  for  B  decreed ; 
C  D  combines  with  £  F's  generous  soul. 
To  pass  their  minutes  with  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
H  Ps  good-nature,  from  his  endless  store. 
Is  still  conferring  blessings  on  the  poor. 
For  none,  except  'tis  K,  regards  them  more. 
L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  a,  is  vainly  ffreat. 
And  squanders  half  his  substance  in  a  treat. 
Nice  eating  by  R,  S,  is  \inderstood ; 
T*s  supper,  though  but  little,  yet  is  g^ood  ; 
Vs  conversation's  equal  to  his  wine. 
You  sup  with  W,  whene'er  you  dine : 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  hating  to  be  confin'd. 
Ramble  to  the  next  eating-house  they  find; 
Pleasant,  good-humour'd,.beautiiul,  and  gay. 
Sometimes  with  music,  and  sometimes  with  play, 
prolong  their  pleasures  till  th'  approaching  day. 


And  per  se  And  alone,  as  poets  use^  ' 

The  starving  dictates  of  my  rules*  pursues ; 
No  swinging  coachman  does  afore  him  shine. 
Nor  has  he  any  constant  place  to  dine. 
But  all  his  notions  of  a  meal  are  mine. 
Haste,  haste,  to  him,  a  hieing  give  from  me. 
And  bid  him  write  sharp  things  on  furmetry. 
But  I  would  have  thee  to  Coffedro  go. 
And  let  Tobacco  too  thy  business  know  ; 
With  famous  Teedrums  in  this  case  advise. 
Rely  on  Sagoe,  who  is  always  wise. 
Amidst  such  counsel,  banish  all  despair; 
Trust  me,  you  shall  succeed  in  this  affair:  i 

That  project  which  they' Furmetary  call. 
Before  next  breakfast- time  shall  surely  fall  !** 

This  said,  she  quickly  vanished  in  a  wind 
Had  long  within  her  body  been  confin'd. 
Thus  Hercules,  when  he  his  mistress  found. 
Soon  knew  her  by  her  scent,  and  by  her  sound. 


CANTO  in. 

Ht;ii6BR  rgoic'd  to  hear  the  blest  command. 
That  Furmetary  should  no  longer  stand ; 
With  speed  he^  to  Coffedro's  mansion  dies. 
And  bids  the  pale-fac'd  mortal  quickly  rise. 

"  Arise,  my  friend ;  for  ujion  thee  do  wait 
Dismal  events  and  prodigies  of  Fate ! 
Tis  break  of  day,  thy  sooty  broth  prepare. 
And  all  thy  other  liquors  for  a  war : 
Rouse  up  Tobacco,  whose  delicious  sight. 
Illuminated  round  with  beams  of  light. 
To  my  impatient  mind  will  cause  delight. 
How  will  he  conquer  nostrils  that  presume 
To  stand  th'  attack  of  his  impetuous  fume ! 
Let  handsome  Teedrums  too  be  call'd  to  arms. 
For  he  has  courage  in  the  midst  of  chamls : 
Sagoe  with  counsel  fills  his  wakeful  brains. 
But  then  his  wisdom  countervails  his  pains ; 
'TIS  he  shall  be  your  g^ide,  he  shall  effect 
That  glorious  conquest  which  we  all  expect : 
The  brave  Hectorvus  shall  command  this  force  ; 
He'll  meet  Tubcarrio's  fDot,  or,  which  is  worse. 
Oppose  the  fury  of  Carmanniel's  horse. 
For  his  reward,  this  he  shall  have  each  day. 
Drink  cqfee,  then  strut  ottt  and  never  pay^ 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  grandees  were  met. 
And  round  nemtpapers  in  foil  order  set. 
Then  Sagoe,  rising,  said,  "  I  hope  you  hear 
Hunger's  advice  with  an  obedient  ear; 
Our  great  design  admits  of  no  delay. 
Famine  commands^  and  we  must  all  obey : 
That  syren  which  does  Furmetary  keep 
Long  since  is  risen  from  the  bands  of  deep ; 
Her  spoons  and  porringers,  with  art  display'd. 
Many  of  Hunger's  subjects  have  betray'd." 

"  To  arms,"  Hectorvus  cried:  "  Coffedro  stout. 
Issue  forth  liquor  from  thy  scalding  spout '." 

Great  One-and^l-i  gives  the  first  alarms ; 
Then  each  man  snatches  up  offensive  arms. 
To  Ditch  of  Fleet  courageously  they  run, 
Stuicker  than  thought ;  the  battle  is  begun : 
Hectorvus  first  Tubcanio  does  attack. 
And  by  surprise  soon  lays  him  on  his  back ; 
Thirsto  and  Drowtho  then,  approaching  near. 
Soon  overthrow  two  magazines  of  beer. 

The  innocent  Syrena  little  thought 
That  an  these  anns  against  herself  were  brongfat ; 
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Nor  that  tn  her  defence  the  drink  wat  spilt : 
How  could  she  fear,  that  nerer  yet  kiiew  guilt  ? 
Her  fragrant  juice,  and  her  delicious  pluiDS, 
She  does  dispense  (with  gold  upon  her  thumbs) : 
Virgins  and  youths  around  her  stood ;  she  sate, 
Environ'd  with  a  woo  «.n-chair  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time.  Tobacco  strives  to  vex 
A  numerous  squadron  of  the  tender  sex ; 
What  with  strong  smoke,  and  with  his  stronger 

breath. 
He  funks  Basketia  and  her  son  to  deftth. 

Coflfedro  then,  with  Teednuns,  and  the  band 
Who  carried  scalding  liquors  in  their  hand. 
Throw  watery  ammunition  in  their  eyes  ; 
On  which  Syrena's  party  frightened  flies : 
Carmannio  straight  drives  up  a  bulwark  strong, 
And  horse  opposes  to  Cofiedro's  throng. 
Coledrivio  stands  for  bright  Syrena's  guard. 
And  all  her  rallied  forces  are  prepared ; 
Carmannio  then  to  Teedrums'  squadron  makes. 
And  the  lean  mortal  by  the  buttons  takes ; 
Not  Teedrums*  arts  Carmannio  could  beseech, 
But  his  rough  yalour  throws  him  in  the  ditch. 
Syrena,  though  surprisM,  resolv'd  to  b^ 
The  great  bonduca  of  her  Fnrmetry : 
Before  her  throne  courageously  she  stands. 
Managing  ladles-foU  with  both  her  hands. 
The  numerous  plums  like  hail-shot  flew  about. 
And  Plenty  soon  dispersed  the  meaf^re  rout 

So  have  I  s^en,  at  fair  that's  namM  from  Horn, 
Many  a  ladle's  blow  by  prentice  borne ; 
In  vain  he  strives  their  passions  to  assuage. 
With  threats  would  frighten,  with  soft  words  engage ; 
Until,  through  milky  gauntlet  soundly  beat. 
His  prudent  heels  secure  a  quick  retreat. 

Jamque  opus  exigi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee 

ignis. 
Nee  potent  forram,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas ! 


MULLY  OF  MOUNTOWIP. 

FIRST  PRINTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IH   1704. 

MouifTOWN*!  thou  sweet  retreat  frx>m   Dublin 
Be  famous  for  thy  apples  and  thy  pears ;      [cares^ 
For  turnips,  cariv^ts,  Icfttuce,  beans,  and  pease ; 
For  Peggy's  butter,  and  for  Peggy's  cheese. 
May  clouds  of  pigeons  round  about  thee  fly  1 
But  condescend  sometimes  to  make  a  pie. 
May  fot  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice. 
And  ne'er  want  gooseberries  or  apple-sauce  ! 
Ducks  in  thy  poods,  and  chicken  in  thy  pens^ 
And  be  thy  turkeys  numerous  as  thy  hens ! 
May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die ! 
Mountown !  the  Muses*  most  delicious  theme  ; 
Oh  !  may  thy  codlins  ever  swim  in  cream ! 
Thy  rasp-and  straw-berries  in  Bourdeaux  drown. 
To  add  a  redder  tincture  to  their  own ! 

■  It  was  taken  for  a  state  poem,  and  to  have 
many  mysteries  in  it ;  though  it*  was  only  made, 
as  well  as  Orpheus  and  Eurydioe,  for  country  di- 
version.   King. 

*  A  pleasant  villa  to  the  south  of  Dublin,  naar 
the  sea. 


Thy  white-wine,  sugar,  milk,  together  chib. 

To  make  that  gentle  viand  syllabub. 

Thy  tarts  to  tarts,  cheese-cakes  to  cheese-caket 

To  iq[K)il  the  relish  of  the  flowing  wine.  [jouH 

But  to  the  fading  palate  bring  relief. 

By  thy  Westphalian  ham,  or  Belgic  beef; 

And,  to  complete  thy  blessings,  in  a  word. 

May  still  thy  soil  be  generous  as  its  lord^ ! 

Oh  !  Peggy,  Peggy,  when  thou  goest  to  brew» 
Consider  well  what  you're  about  to  do ; 
Be  very  wise,  very  sedately  think 
That  what  you're  going  now  to  make  \s  drink; 
Consider  who  must  drink  that  drink ;  and  tnen. 
What  tis  to  have  the  praise  of  honest  men : 
For  surely,  Peggy,  while  that  drink  does  last, 
Tis  Peggy  will  be  toasted  or  disgraced. 
Then,  if  thy  ale  in  glass  thou  would'st  confine. 
To  make  iu  sparkling  rays  in  beauty  shine. 
Let  thy  clean  bottle  be  entirely  dry. 
Lest  a  white  substance  to  the  surface  fly. 
And,  floating  there,  disturb  the  curious  eye. 
But  this  great  maxim  must  be  understood, 
"  Be  sure,  nay  very  sure,  thy  eorifc  be  good  !" 
Then  future  ages  shall  of  Peggy  tell. 
That  nymph  that  breto'd  and  bottled  ale  so  welL 

How  fleet  is  air !  how  many  things  have  breathy 
Which  in  a  moident  they  resign  to  death ; 
Depriv'd  of  light,  and  all  their  happiest  state. 
Not  by  their  foult,  but  some  o'er-ruling  Fate ! 
Although  fieur  flowers,  that  justly  might  invite/ 
Are  cropt,  nay  torn  away,  for  man's  delight; 
Yet  still  those  flowers,  alas  !  can  make  no  moan. 
Nor  has  Narcissus  now  a  power  to  groan ! 
But  all  those  things  which  breathe  in  different 

frame, 
By  tie  of  common  breath,  man's  pity  claim. 
A  gentle  lamb  ha»  rhetoric  to  plead, 
And,  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knifo  decreed. 
Her  Toice  entreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed : 
But  cruel  gain,  and  luxury  of  taste. 
With  pride,  still  lays  mn.ii'BjeUom-mortalswtLate^ 
What  earth  and  waters  breed,  or  air  inspires, 
Man  for  his  palate  fits  by  torturing  fires. 

Mully,  acow,  sprung  from  a  beautaousrace. 
With  spreading  front,  did  Mountowo's  pastures 

•  grace. 
Gentle  she  was,  and,  with  a  gentle  stream. 
Each  mom  ahd  night  gave  milk  thateqoal'd  cream. 
Offending  none,  of  none  she  stood  in  dread. 
Much  less  of  persons  which  she  daily /k/.* 
*'  But  Innocence  cannot  itnelf  defend 
'Gainst  treacherous  arts,  veil'd  with  the  name  of 
friend." 

Robin  of  Derbyshire,  whoee  temper  shocks 
The  constitution  of  his  native  rocks ; 
Bom  in  a  placed  which,  if  it  once  be  nam'dy 
Would  make  a  blushing  modesty  asham'd: 
He  with  indnlgenre  kindly  didappear 
To  make  poor  Mully  his  peculiar  cart ; 
But  inwardly  this  suHen  churlish  thief 
Had  all  his  mind  pku;>d  upon  Mully's^Maf ; 
His  fancy  fed  on  her;  and  thus  he'd  cry, 
**  Mully,  as  svlte  as  I'm  alive,  you  die  I 

<  Judge  Upton. 

4  The  Devil's  Arse  of  Peak ;  described  by 
Hebbes  in  a  poem  De  Mirabilibus  Pecei^tbt  best 
of  bis  poetical  performaucei.    N, 
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♦Tis  a  brave  cow.    O,  sirs,  when  Christma^s  conifes, 
These  shins  shall  make  the  porridge  gracM  with 

plums ; 
Then,  'midst  our  cups,  whilst  we  profusely  £ne, 
This  blade  shall  enter  deep  in  Mully's  chine. 
What  ribs,  what  rumps,  what  bak*d,  boilM,  stew'd, 

and  roast ! 
There  shan't  one  single  tripe  of  her  be  lost  !*• 
When  Peggy,  nymph  of  Mountown,  beard  these 

sounds. 
She  griev'd  to  hear  of  Mully*s  future  wounds. 
**  What  crime,"  said  she,  **  has  gentle  Mull y  done  ? 
Witness  the  rising  and  the  setting  Sun,. 
That  knows  what  milk  she  constantly  would  give  ! 
Le^  that  quench  Robin's  rage,  and  Mully  live." 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us>d  to  slash 
The  vigorous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash, 
To  Peggy's  side  inclin*d ;  for  'twas  well  known 
How  well  he  lov'd  those  cattle  of  his  own. 
Then  Terence  spoke,  oraculous  and  sly, 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question  nor  deny; 
Pleading  for  milk,  his  thoughts  were  on  mince- 
pie: 
But  all  his  arguments  so  dubious  were, 
That  Mully  thence  had  neither  hopes  nor  fear. 
*'  You've  spoke,''  says  Robin  j  **  but  now,  let 
me  tell  ye, 
•  »Ti8  not  fair  spoken  words  that  fill  the  belly. 
Pudding  and  beef  I  love ;  and  cannot  stoop     ^ 
To  recommend  your  bonny-clapi»er  soup. 
You  say  she's  innocent:  but  what  of  that  ? 
Tis  more  than  crime  sufficient  that  she's/ai .' 
And  that  which  is  prevailing  in  this  case 
Is,  there's  another  cow  to  fill  her  place. 
And,  granting  Mully  to  have  milk  in  store. 
Yet  still  this  other  cow  will  give  us  more. 
She  die^" — Stop  here,  my  Muse :  forbear  the  rest : 
Ai^  veil  that  grief  which  cannot  be  exprest ! 


ORPHEUS  AND  EURYDICE. 

PIRST  PRINTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  IN  1704w 

As  poets  say,  one  Orpheus  went 
To  Hell  upon  an  odd  intent 
First  tell  the  story,  then  let's  know. 
If  any  one  will  do  so  now. 

This  Orpheus  was  a  jolly  boy. 
Bom  long  before  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
His  parents  found  the  lad  was  sharp, 
And  taught  him  on  the  Irish  harp ; 
And,  when  grown  fit  for  marriage-life. 
Gave  him  Eurydice  for  wife; 
And  they,  as  soon  as  match  was  made. 
Set  up  the  ballad-singing  trade. 

The  cunning  varlet  could  devise, 
For  country  folks,  ten  thousand  lies ; 
Affirming  all  those  monstrous  things 
Were  done  by  foree  of  harp  and  tirtngs  ; 
CouM  make  a  tiger  in  a  tnoe 
Tame  as  a  cat,  and  catch  your  mice  ; 
Could  make  a  lion's  courage  flag. 
And  straight  could  animate  a  stag. 
And,  by  the  help  of  pleasing  ditties, 
Make  mill-stones  run,  and  build  up  cities ; 
Each  had  the  use  of  fluent  tongue,        ^ 
If  Dic^  scolded,  Orpheus  sung. 
And  so,  by  discord  without  strife, 
CoffipoS'd  one  harmony  of  life  ^ 


And  thus,  as  all  their  matters  stood. 
They  got  an  honest  livelihood. 

Happy  were  mortals,  could  they  be 
From  any  sudden  danger  free ! 
Happy  were  poets,  could  their  song 
The  feeble  thread  of  life  p^blong ! 

But,  as  these  two  went  strolling  on. 
Poor  Dice's  scene  of  life  was  done  : 
Away  her  fleeting  breath  must  fly, 
Yet  no  one  knows  wherefore,  or  why.  , 

This  causM  the  general  lamentation. 
To  all  that  knew  her  in  her  station  ;  • 
How  brisk  she  was  still  to  advance 
The  harper's  gain,  and  lead  the  dance. 
In  every  tune  observe  her  thrill, 
Sing  on,  yet  change  the  money  still. 

Orpheus  best  knew  what  loss  he  had. 
And,  thinking  on*t,  fell  almost  mad. 
And  in  despair  to  Linus  ran. 
Who  was  esteem'd  a  cunning-man  ; 
Cried,  **  He  again  must  Dice  have. 
Or  else  be  buried  in  her  grave." 

2uoth  Linus,  **  Soft,  refrain  your  sorrow  : 
What  fails  today,  may  speed  tomorrow. 
Thank  you  the  gods  for  whate'er  happens. 
But  dont  fall  out  with  your  fat  capons. 
T\s  many  an  honest  man*s  petition, 
That  he  may  be  in  your  condition. 
If  such  a  blessing  might  be  had, 
To  change  a  living  wife  fbr  dead, 
Vd  be  your  chapman ;  nay,  I'd  dot. 
Though  I  gave  forty  pounds  to  boot. 
Consider  first,  you  save  her  diet ; 
Consider  next,  you  keep  her  quiet: 
Fof,  pray,  what  was  she  all  along. 
Except  the  burthen  of  your  song  ? 
What,  though  your  Dicc*s  u&der  ground  ; 
Yet  many  a  woman  may  be  found. 
Who,  in  your  gains  if  she  may  part  take. 
Trust  me,  will  quickly  make  your  heart  ach : 
Then,  rest  content,  as  widowers  should — 
The  go4s  best  know  what's  for  our  good  !'* 

Orpheus  no  longer  could  endure 
Such  wounds,  where  he  expected  cure. 

**  Is't  possible  !"  cried  he :  "  and  can 
That  noble  creature,  married  man. 
In  such  a  cause  be  so  profane  ? 
Ill  fly  thee  fiar  as  I  would  Death, 
Who  from  my  Dice  took  her  breath." 

Which  said,  he  soon  outstriptthe  wind. 
Whilst  pufling  Boreas  laggVl  behind ; 
And  to  Urganda's  cave  he  came, 
A  lady  of  prodigious  fame. 
Whose  hollow  eyes  and  hopper  breech 
Made  common  people  call  her  witch; 
Dowirat  her  feet  he  prostrate  lies. 
With  trembling  heart  and  blubber*d  eyes. 

**  Tell  me,**  said  he,  "  for  sure  you  know 
The  powers  above,  and  those  below. 
Where  does  Eurydice  remain  ? 
How  shall  I  fetch  her  back  again  ?" 

She  smilingly  replied,  *<  I'll  tell 
This  easily  without  a  spdl : 
The  wife  you  look  for '«  gone  to  Hell- 
Nay,  never  start,  man,  for  tts  so ; 
Except  one  ill«bred  wife  or  two. 
The  foshion  is,  for  all  to  go. 
Not  that  she  will  be  damn'd ;  ne*er  fear ' 
But  she  mtfy  get  preferment  there. 
Indeed,  8he*might  be  fried  in  pitch. 
If  she  bad  been  a  bitter  bitch  -, 
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If  she  bed  leapt  fttfawart  t  sword. 

And  afterwards  bad  bruke  her  word. 

But  your  Eurydice)  poor  sout ! 

Was  a  good-natur'd  harmless  fool ; 

Except  a  little  catterrawliag. 

Was  always  painfuljo  her  calling; 

And,  1  dare  trust  old  Pluto  fbr% 

She  will  find  favour  in  his  court : 

But  then  to  fetch  her  back,  that  still 

Remains,  and  may  be  past  my  skill ; 

For*  *iis  too  sad  a  thing  to  jest  on, 

You*re    the   first  man    e'er   ask*d  the  que9- 

tion; 
For  husbands  are  such  selfish  elves. 
They  care  for  little  but  themselves. 
And  then  one  rogue  cries  to  another. 
Since  this  wife's  gone,  e'en  get  another : 
Though  most  men  let  such  thoughts  alone, 
And  swear  they've  had  enough  of  one. 
But,  since  you  are  so  kind  to  Dice, 
Follow  the  course  which  I  advise  ye ; 
E'en  go  to  Hell  yourself,  and  try 
Th'  effect  of  music's  harmony; 
For  you  will  hardly  find  a  friend, 
Whom  you  in  such  a  case  migbt  send : 
Besides,  their  Proserpine  has  been 
The  brit^kest  dancer  on  the  green. 
Before  old  Pluto  ravish'd  her, 
Took  iier  to  Hell— and  yon  may  swear^ 
She  had  but  little  music  there ;  . 

For,  since  she  last  beheld  the  Sun, 
Her  merry  dancing  days  are  done : 
She  has  a  colt*8-tootb  still,  I  warranty 
And  will  not  disapprove  your  errand. 
Then  your  request  does  reason  seem. 
For  what's  one  single  ghost  to  them  ? 
Though  thousand /Mhontoffw  should  invade  ye. 
Pass  on<— faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady ! 
The  bold  a  way  will  find,  or  make  ; 
Remember,  tis  for  Dice's  sake." 

Nothing  pleas'd  Orpheus  half  so  well. 
As  news  that  he  must  go  to  Hell. 
Th'  nnpatient  wight  long'dto  be  going. 
As  most  folks  seek  their  own  undoing ; 
Ke*er  thought  of  what  he  left  behind  ; 
Never  considered  he  should  find 
Scarce  any  passenger  beside 
HimtfeUynor  could  he  hire  a  guide. 

"  WiU  music  dot  ?"  cried  he.  **  Ne'er  heed  : 
My  harp  shall  make  the  marble  bleed ; 
My  barp  all  dangers  shall  remove. 
And  dare  all  flames,  but  thase  of  love.'* 

Hien  kneeling  begs,  in  terms  most  civil, 
Urganda's  passport  to  the  Devil. 
Her  pass  she  kindly  to  him  gave. 
Then  bade  him  'ifbint  himself  with  salv^ ; 
9mth  as  those  hardy  people  use. 
Who  walk  on  fire  without  their  shoes. 
Who,  on  occasion,  in  a  dark  hole, 
Cau  gormandire  on  lighted  charcoal, 
And  drink  eight  quarts  of  flaming  fuel. 
As  men  in  flux  do  water-grpel. 
Ske  bade  him  then  go  to  those  caves, 
Where  conjurers  keep  foiry  slaves. 
Such  sort  of  cpeatures  as  will  baste  ye 
A  kitchen-wench,  for  being  nasty, 
But,  if  she  neatly  scour  her  pewter, 
Orre  her  the  money  that  is  due  t'  her. 

Orpheus  went  down  a  narrow  liole# 
That  was  im  dark  as  any  coal ; 


He  did  at  length  some  glimmering  spy. 
By  which,  at  least,  he  might  descry 
Ten  thousand  little  fairy  elves, 
Who  there  were  solacing  themselves. 

All  ran  about  him,  ciied,  ''  Oh,  dear ! 
Who  thought  to  have  seen  Orpheus  here  ^ 
Tis  that  queen's  birth-day  which  yon  ^see. 
And  you  are  oome  as  luckily : 
You  had  no  ballad  but  we  bought  it. 
Paid  Dic^  when  she  little  thought  it; 
When  you  beneath  the  yew-tree  sat. 
We've  come,  and  all  dauc'd  round  yourliat; 
But  whereabouts  did  Dice  leave  ye  ? 
She  had  been  welcome,  sir,  believe  me." 

"  These  little  chits  would  make  one  swear," 
Suoth  Orpheus,  'twixt  disdain  and  fear. 
**  And  dare  these  urchins  jeer  my  crosses. 
And  laugh  at  mine  and  Dice*s  losses  ? 
Hands  off— the  monkeys  hold  the  £ftster; 
Sirrahs,  I'm  going  to  vour  master  !" 

"  Good  WOTds,"  quoth  Oberon :  "  don't  Clinch ; 
For,  every  time  you  stir,  I'll  pinch ; 
But,  if  you  decently  sit  down, 
I'll  first  equip  you  with  a  crown ; 
Then  for  each  dance,  and  for  each  song. 
Our  pence  apiece  the  whole  night  long.*' 

Orpheus,  who  found  no  remedy. 
Made  virtue  of  necessity ; 
Though  all  was  out  of  tune,  their  dance 
Would  only  hinder  his  advance. 
Each  note  that  firom  his  fingers  fell 
Seem'd  to  be  Dice's  passing-bell ; 
At  last,  night  let  him  ease  his  crupper. 
Get  on  his  legs,  to  go  to  supper. 

Stuoth  Nab,  *'  We  here  have  singers  seldom, 
But,  sir,  to  what  we  have  you're  welcome." 

'<  Madam,  they  seem  of  Itght  digestion. 
Is  it  not  rude  to  ask  a  question. 
What  they  may  be,  fish/  flesh,  or  fruit  ? 
For  I  ne'er  saw  things  so  minute." 

«  SIR, 

**  A  roasted  ant,  that's  nicely  done. 
By  one  small  atom  of  the  Sun. 
These  are  flies'  eggs,  in  moon-shine  poach'd ; 
This  a  flea's  thigh  in  coUops  scotch'd, 
'Twaa  hunted  yesterday  i'th'  Park, 
And  like  t'  have  'scap'd  us  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  dish  entirely  new. 
Butterflies'  brains  dissolv'd  in  dew ; 
These  lover's  vows,  these  courtiers'  hopes. 
Things  to  be  eat  by  microscopes ; 
These  sucking  mites,  a  glow-worm's  heairt. 
This  a  delicious  rainbow-tart !" 

*'  Madami  I  find,  they're  very  nice> 
And  will  digest  within  a  trice ; 
I  see  there's  nothing  you  esteem, 
That*s  half  so  gpross  as  our  i^hipt-cream ; 
And  I  infer,  from  all  these  meats. 
That  such  light  suppers  keep  clean  sheets." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  she,  **  perhaps  you're  dry  I" 
Then,  speaking  to  a  fairy  by, 
"  You've  taken  care,  my  dear  Endia* 
All's  ready  for  my  ratifia." 

«*  UR, 

"  A  drop  of  water,  newly  torn 
Fr^  finini^the  rQiy-fioeer^d  Motq; 
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A  peart  of  millr,  that's  gently  prest 
From  bloomiog  Hebe*it  early  breast ; 
With  half  a  one  of  Cupid's  tears, 
When  he  in  embryo  first  appears ; 
And  honey  from  an  infant  bee : 
Makes  liquor  for  the  gods  and  me  !'* 

'*  Madam/'  says  he,    *'  an*t  please   your 
grace, 
Vm  going  to  a  droughty  place ; 
And,  if  I  an't  too  bold,  pray  charge  her. 
The  draught  1  have  be  somewhat  larger.** 

**  Fetch  me,'*  said  she,  '*  a  mighty  bow>. 
Like  Oberon's  capacious  soul. 
And  then  fill  up  the  bumish'd  gold 
With  juice  that  makes  the  JBritons  bold. 
This  from  seven  barley-corns  I  drew. 
Its  years  are  seven,  and  to  the  view 
'Tis  clear,  and  sparkles  fit  for  you. 

«  But  stay- 
When  I  by  Fate  was  last  time  hurPd, 
To  act  my  pranks  in  t'other  workl, 
I  saw  some  sparks  as  they  were  drinking, 
With.mighty  mirth  and  little  thinking. 
Their  jests  were  tupemaadum, 
I  snatch'd  the  rubies  from  each  thumb. 
And  in  thb  crystal  have  them  here. 
Perhaps  you'll  like  it  more  than  beer." 

Wine  and  late  hours  dissolv'd  the  feast, 
And  men  and  fairies  went  to  rest 

The  bed  where  Orpheus  was  to  lie 
Was  all  stufi^d  f^U  of  harmony : 
Purling  streams  and  amorous  rills, 
Dying  sound  that  never  kills, 
Zephyrus  breathing,  loVe  ddighting, 
Joy  to  slumber  soft  inviting, 
Trembling  sounds  that  make  no  noise. 
And  songs  to  please  without  a  voice. 
Were  mixt  with  down  that  fell  from  Jove, 
When  he  became  a  swan  for  love. 

'Twas  ni^t,  and  Nature's  self  lay  dead. 
Nodding  upon  a  feather-bed ; 
The  mountains  seem'd  to  bend  their  tops. 
And  shutters  clos'd  the  milleners*  shops. 
Excluding  both  the  punks  and  fops ; 
No  ruffled  streams  to  mill  do  come, 
The  silent  fish  were  still  more  dumb ; 
Look  in  the  chUnn^,  not  a  spark  there, 
And  darkness  did  itself  grow  darker. 

But  Orpheus  could  not  sleep  a  wink^ 
He  had  too  many  things  to  think : 
But,  in  the  dark,  his  harp  he  strung. 
And  to  the  listening  fkiries  sun^. 

Prince  Prim,  who  pitied  so  much  3routh 
Join'd  with  such  constancy  and  truth. 
Soon  gave  him  thus  to  understand ; 

**  Sir,  I  last  night  receiv'd  command 
To  see  you  out  of  fairy  land. 
Into  the  reakn  of  Nosnotbocai ; 
But  let  iiot  fear  of  sulphur  choak  ye  ; 
For  he's  a  fiend  of  sense  and  wit. 
And  has  got  many  rooms  to  let.** 

At  quick  at  thought,  by  glow-wonn  i^pse. 
Out  walk  the  fidler  and  theprinee. 
They  soon  arrive ;  find  Bepai  brewing 
Of  claret  for  a  vintner's  stewing. 

*'  I  come  fh)m  Oberon,'*  quoth  prince  Prim. 

<<  'Tis  well,"  quoth  Bocai :  **  wfaAtftoitohhn?'* 

**  Why,  something  strange ;  this  honestman 
Had  his  wifp  died ;  new»ifbecan. 
He  says,  teM  havv  her  baokaftiiik'^ 


Then  Bocai,  smiling,  cried,  **  You  see* 

Orpheus,  you'd  better  stay  with  me. 

For,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  thi<  place, 

Although  it  has  an  ugly  fa<^e, 

If  to  its  value  it  were  sold, 

Is  worth  ten  thousand  ton  of  gold  ; 

And  very  famous  in  all  story, 

CalPd  by  the  name  of  Purj^atory. 

For,  when  some  ages  shall  have  run. 

And  Truth  by  Falsehood  be  undone. 

Shall  rise  the  whore  of  Babylon  ; 

And  this  same  whore  shall  be  a  man. 

Who,  by  his  lies  and  cheating,  can 

Be  such  a  trader  in  all  evil, 

As  to  outdo  our  friend  the  Devil : 

He  and  his  pimps  shall  say,  that  when 

A  man  is  dying,  thither  then 

The  Devil  comes  to  take  the' soul. 

And  carry  him  down  to  this  hole ; 

But,  if  a  man  have  store  of  wealth, 

To  get  some  prayers  for  his  soul-s  health. 

The  Devil  has  then  no  more  to  do. 

But  must  be  forc>d  to  let  him  go. 

But  we  are  no  more  fools  than  they, 

ThuH  to  be  bubbled  of  our  prey. 

By  these  same  pious  frauds  and  \ie% 

Shall  many  monasteries  rise : 

Friars  shall  get  good  meat  and  beer. 

To  pray  folks  out  that  ne*er  came  here  ; 

Pank,  pots,  and  kettles,  shall  be  given. 

To  fetch  a  man  from  hence  to  Heaven. 

Suppose  a  man  has  taken  purses. 

Or  stolen  sheep,  or  cows,  or  horses. 

And  chances  to  be  hang'd ;  you'd  cry^ 

Let  him  be  hang'd,  and  so  good-by. 

Hold,  says  the  fnar ;  let  me  alone, 

He's  but  to  Puigatory  gone ; 

And,  if  you'll  let  our  convent  keep 

Those  purses,  cows,  horses,  and  sheep. 

The  fellow  shall  find  no  more  pain. 

Than  if  he  were  aKve  again." 

Here  Orpheus  sigh'd,  began  to  take  on. 

Cried,  "  Could  1  find  the  whore  you  spake  oiv 

I'd  give  him  my  best  fiitch  of  bacon : 

I'd  give  him  cake  and  sngar'd  sack. 

If  he  would  bring  my  Dice  back : 

Rather  than  she  should  longer  stay, 

rd  find  some  lusty  man  to  prtof. 

And  then  poor  Dic^  let  him  try  her, 

I  dare  say,  would  requite  the  friar.** 

,     Great  Nosnotbocai  smil'd  to  see 

Such  goodness  and  simplicity. 

Then  kindly  led  them  to  a  cell. 

An  outward  granary  of  Hell; 

A  filthy  place,  that's  seldom  swept. 

Where  seeds  of  villany  are  kept. 

«  Orpheus,"  said  he,  "  I'd  have  you  take 

Some  of  these  seeds  here,  for  my  sake ; 

Which,  if  they  are  discreetly  hurl'd 

Throughout  the  parts  of  t'other  worid. 

They  may  oblige  the  fiend  jrou  sue  to. 

And  fill  the  palace  of  old  Pluto. 

**  Sow  pfiit'teed  uppermost ;  then  above 
Envy  and  tcandti  plant  te^-iove. 
Here  take  revenge,  and  malice  without  cmue, 
And  here  contempt  ofhonetiy  end  tame; 
This  hot  seed's  anger,  and  this  hotter  fusf. 
Best  sown  with  breach  offrienMipf  and  of  trmt: 

These  itarM,  hail,  p4qg«e,  and  tempe&t  seeds  ; 

Aad  this  a  quiate«eaoa  of  weada^ 
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This  the  wont  loit  of  aitkhoke, 
A  plant  that  Pluto  has  himself  bespoke. 
Nourish  it  well,  'tis  useful  treachery; 
This  is  a  choice  though  little  seed,  a  Its: 
Here  take  some  now  from  these  prodigious  loads, 

Of  tender  things  that  look  like  toads : 

In  future  times,  these,  finely  drest. 

Shall  each  invade  a  prince's  breast; 

Tis  ^/Sottery  seed ;  though  thinly  sown. 

It  is  a  mighty  plant  when  grown. 

When  rooted  deep,  and  ftiUy  blown ; 

Now  see  these  things  like  bubbles  fiy; 

These  are  the  seeds  of  vanity. 
Take  tyrant  acorns,  which  will  best  advance. 
If  sown  in  eastern  climates,  or  in  France ; 
But  these  are  things  of  most  prodigious  hopes. 
They're  Jemit  bulbs  tied  up  with  ropes. 
And  these  the  Devil's  grafts  for  future  popes, 
Which  with  fonaticism  are  join'd  so  clean. 
You'd  scarce  believe  a  knife  had  pass'd  between. 
False-witness  seed  had  almost  been  forgot, 
'TwiU  be  your  making,  should  there  be  a  plot* 
And  now,  dear  Orpheus,  scatter  these  but  well ; 
And  you'll  deserve  the  gratitude  of  HelL" 
2uoth  Orpheus,  "  You  shall  be  obey'd 

In  every  thing  that  you  have  said, 

For  mischief  is  the  poet's  trade : 

And  whatsoever  they  shall  bring. 

You  may  assure  yourself,  I'll  sing. 

But  pray  what  poets  shall  we  have,  • 

At  my  returning  from  the  grave  ?" 

**  Sad  dogs !"  quoth  Bocai,— "  let  me  see- 
But,  since  what  I  say  cannot  shame  them, 

I'll  e'en  resolve  to  never  name  them. 
**  But  now,"  says  Bocai,  "  sir,  you  may 

Long  to  be  going  on  your  way. 

Unless  you'll  drink  ^some  arsenic  claret : 

Tis  burnt,  you  see :  but  Sam  can  spare  it" 
Orpheus  replied,  **  Kind  sir,  tis  neither 

Brandy  nor  whets  that  brought  me  hith^  ; 

But  lovfs,  and  I  an  instance  can  be, 

Love  is  as  hot  as  peppered  brandy; 

Yet,  gentle  sir,  you  may  conmiand 

A  tune  from  a  departing  hand ; 

The  style  aild  passion  both  are  good, 

*Tis  The  Three  Children  in  the  Wood» 

He  sang  \  and  pains  themselves  found  ease  \ 

For  grieft,  when  well  express'd,  can  please. 

When  he  describ'U  the  children's  loss, 
And  bow  the  robins  cover'd  them  with  moss; 

To  hear  the  pity  of  those  birds, 
Ev'n  Bocai*s  tears  feU  down  with  Orpheus'  words. 
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Opt,  as  I  wondering  stand,  a  secret  doubt 
Puzzles  my  reason,  and  disturbs  my  thought. 
Whether  this  lower  world  by  Chance  does  move. 
Or  guided  by  the  guardian  hand  of  Jove.  * 

■  The  essay,  to  which  this  poem  was  ori^^nally 
annexed,  was  written  in  1711,  as  a  harsh  satire  on 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  dictated  perhaps  ra- 
ther by  party  rage  than  truth.  It  is  printed  hi 
Dr.Kisfl^woikf,yoLii.p.S80.    AL  *^ 


When  I  survey  the  world's  harmonloas  frame, 
flow  Nature  lives  inunutably  the  same ; 
How  stated  bounds  and  ambient  shores  restndn 
The  rolling  surges  of  the  briny  main ; 
How  constant  Time  revolves  the  circling  year; 
How  day  and  night  alternately  appear; 
Then  am  I  well  convinc'd,  some  secret  soul. 
Some  first  informing  power  directs  the  whole ; 
Some  great  intelligence,  who  turns  the  spheres. 
Who  rules  the  steady  motion  of  the  stars. 
Who  decks  with  borraw'd  Ught  the  waning  Moon, 
And  fills  with  native  light  th'  unchanging  Sun, 
Who  hangs  the  Earth  amidst  surrounding  sides. 
And  bids  her  various  fruits  in  various  seasons  rise. 

But,  soon  as  I  reflect  on  human  state. 
How  blind,  how  unproportion'd,  is  our  fote ; 
How  ill  men,  crown'd  with  blessings,  smoothly  pass 
A  golden  circle  of  deli^tfhl  days ; 
How  good  Men  bear  the  rugged  paths  of  life, 
Condemn'd  to  endless  cares,  to  endless  strife; 
Then  am  I  Tost  again ;  religion  fsils ; 
Then  Epicurus' bolder  «c^me  prevails,        [dance. 
Which  through  the  void  makes  wandering  atonu 
And  calls  the  biedley  worid  the  work  of  Chance* 
Which  God*s  eternal  Providence  denies. 
And  feigns  him  nodding  in  the  distant  skies. 

At  length  Rufinus'  fiUe  my  doubt  removes. 
And  God's  existence  and  his  justice  proves. 
Nor  do  I  longer  undeceiv'd  complain. 
The  wicked  flourish,  and  triumphant  reign  ; 
Since  they  to  Fortune's  heights  are  rais'd  alone. 
To  rush  with  greater  ruin  headlong  down. 

But  here  instruct  thy  bard,  Pierian  dame. 
Whence,  and  of  whom,  the  dire  contagion  came. 

Alecto's  breast  with  rage  and  envy  glows. 
To  see  the  worid  poesess'd  of  sweet  repose. 
Down  to  the  dreairy  realms  below  she  bends. 
There  summons  a  cabal  of  sister  fiends ; 
Thither  unnumber'd  plagues  direct  their  flight. 
The  cursed  progeny  of  Hell  and  Night. 
First,  Discord  rears  her  head,  the  nurse  of  War ; 
Next,  Famine  fiercely  stalks  with  haughty  air  ; 
Then  Age  scarce  drags  her  limbs,  scarce  draws  her 

breath, 
But,  tottering  on,  approaches  neighbouring  Death ; 
Here  grows  Disease,  with  inbred  tortures  worn ; 
There  Envy  snaris,  and  others' good  does  mourn ; ' 
There  Sorrow  sighs,  her  robe  to  tatters  torn ; 
Fear  skulks  behind,  and  trembling  hides  her  face. 
But  Rashness  headlong  thrusts  her  front  of  brass ; 
Then  Luxury,  Wealth's  bane,  profusely  shines. 
Whilst  Want,  attending  in  a  cloud,  repines. 
A  train  of  sleepless  sel^tormenting  cares. 
Daughters  of  meagre  Avarice,  appears; 
Who,  as  around  her  withec'd  neck  they  cling. 
Confess  the  parent  hag  from  whence  they  spring. 
Here  ills  of  each  malignant  kind  resort, 
A  thousand  monsters  guard  the  dreadfiil  court. 

Amidst  th*  vtfenuU  crowd,  Alecto  stands. 
And  a  deep  silence  awfully  commands ; 
Then,  in  tumultuous  terms  like  these,  cxpress'd 
A  passion  long  had  swell'd  within  her  breast : 

«  Shall  vre  supine  permit  these  peaceful  dmft. 
So  smooth,  to  gay,  so  undisturb'd,  to  pass  ? 
Shall  Pity  melt,  shall  Clemency  control, 
A  Fury's  fierce  and  unrelenting  toulf 
What  do  our  iron  whips,  our  brands,  avail ; 
What  all  tho  horrid  implements  of  Hell ; 
Since  mighty  Jove  debars  us  of  his  does. 
Since  Theedosfas  too  hif  Safikdmmn 
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Such  vfere  the  <1ayg,  and  so  their  tenonr  ran, 
When  the  first  happy  golden  age*began : 
Virtue  and  Concord,  with  their  heavenly  train, 
With  Piety  and  Faith,  securely  reign ; 
Nay,  Justice,  in  imperial  pomp  arrayVl, 
Boldly  explores  this  erer^asting:  shade;  , 

Me  she,  inciting-,  menaces  and  awes; 
Reforms  the  world,  and  vindicates  her  laws. 
And  shall  we  then,  neglected  and  forlorn. 
From  every  refi^on  banishM,  idly  moam  ? 
Assert  yourselves;  know  what^  and  whence,  you 

are:  • 

Attempt  some  glorious  mischief  worth  your  care; 
•I»\'olve  the  universe  in  endless  war. 
Oh !  that  I  could  in  Stygian  Tapour  rise. 
Darken  the  Sujh  pollute  the  balmy  skies  ; 
•Let  loose  the  rivers^  deluge  every  plain. 
Break  down  the  karriers  of  the  roaring  main. 
And  shatter  Nature  into  chaos  once  again  1'' 

So  rag'd  the  fiend ,  and  tossed  her  vipers  round. 
Which  hissing  pourM  their  poison  on  the  ground. 
A  marmnr  through  the  jarring  audience  rung, 
■Different  resolves  from  difierent  reasons  sprung* 
So  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  is  pa^t. 
When  the  rough  winds  in  softer  murmurs  waste ; 
So  sounds,  so  fluctuates,  the  troubled  sea. 
As  tbe  expiring  tempest  plows  its  way. 

Megsera,  rising  then,  address'd  the  throng, 
To  whom  Sedition >  Tumult,  Rage,  belong : 
Whose  food  is  entrails  of  the  guiltless  dead. 
Whose  drink  is  children's  blood  by  parents  idied, 
She  scorch'd  Alcides  with  a  frantic  fiame, 
^he  broke  the  bow,  the  savage  world  did  tame ; 
Sbe  nerv*'d  the  aim,  she  Hung  the  deadly  dart. 
When  Athamas  tramsfix'd  Learchus*  heart : 
She  prompted  Agamemnon's  monstrous  wile 
To  take  her  injured  k>rd's  devoted  life : 
Sbe  breatb*d  revenge  and  rage  into  the  son. 
So  did  the  motber*a  blood  the  sire*s  atone : 
She  blinded  Oedipus  with  kindred  charms, 
Forc'd  him  incestuous  to  a  mother's  arms : 
Sbe  stung  Thyestes,  and  his  fury  fed ; 
Sbe  taught  him  to  pollute  a  daughter's  bed. 
Such  was  her  dreadful  speech : 

'*  Your  schemes  not  practical  nor  lawful  are, 
With  Heaven  and  Jove  to  wage  unequal  war : 
But,  if  the  peace  of  mail  you  would  invade. 
If  o'er  the  ravag'd  £arth  destruction  spread ; 
Then  shall  Rufinus,  framed  for  every  ti/. 
With  your  own  vengeance  execute  your  will; 
A  prodigy  from  savage  parents  sprung. 
Impetuous  as  a  tigress  new' with  young; 
Fierce  as  the  hydra,  fickle  as  the  flood, 
And  keen  as  meagre  harpies  for  their  food. 
'*  Soon  as  the  infent  drew  the  vital  air, 
I  first  received  him  to  my  nursing  care ; 
And  often  be,  when  tender  yet  and  young. 
Cried  for  the  teat,  and  on  my  bosom  hung : 
Whilst  my  Jkom'd  serpeals  round  his  visage  p1ay*d. 
His  features  form'd,  and  there  their  venom  sbc^d; 
Whilst  I,  infusing;  breath'd  into  his  heart 
Deceit  and  craft,  and  every  hurtful  aft ;  « 
Taught  him  t*  mvolve  his  soul  in  secret  clouds, 
With  falae  dissembling  smiles  to  veil  his  fraudis. 

'*  Not  dying  patriots'  tortures  can  assuage 
His  inborn  cruelty,  his  native  rage : 
Not  Tagns'  yellow  torrent  can  suffice 
His  boundless  and  unsated  avarice  : 
Nor  all  the  metal  of  Pactolus*  streams. 
Nor  Hermos  glittering  a«.the  solar  bma«. 


"  If  you  the  stratagem  pn^MM'd  approve, 
Let  us  to  court  this  bane  of  crowns  remove. 

There  shall  he  soon,  with  his  intriguing  art. 
Guide  uncontroIM  the  willing  prince's  heart. 

Not  Nuraa's  wisdom  shall  that  heart  defend. 

When  the  felse  faoowrite  acts  the  %itbful/rtcnd.'» 
Soon  as  she  ended,  the  surrounding  crowd 

With  peals  of  joy  the  black  de>igu  applaud. 
Now  ^itb  an  adamant  her  hair  she  bound. 

With  a  blue  serpent  girt  her  vest  around; 

Then  hastes  to  Phlegethon's  impetuous  stream. 

Whose  pitchy  waves  are  flakes  of  rolling  flame ; 

There  lights  a  torch,  and  straight,   with  wings 
display'd^ 

Shoots  swiftly  through  the  dun  Tartarian  glade. 
A  place  on  Gallia's  utmost  vei-ge  there  lies. 

Extended  to  the  sea  and  southern  skies ; 

Where  on^  Ulysses,  as  old  fables  tell, 

Invok'd  and  rais'd  th'  inhabiUnU  of  Hell ; 

Where  oft',  w^th  staring  eyes,  the*  trembling  hind 

Sees  niry  pha$itoms skim  before  the  wind: 

Hence  springs  the  Fury  into  upper  skies, 

infecting  all  the  region  as  she  flies : 

She  roars,  and  shakes  the  atmosphere  around,    . 

And  earth  and  sea  rebellow  to  the  sound. 

Then  straight  traqsform'd  her  snakes  to  silver  bairs. 

And  like  an  old  decrepid  sage  appears ; 

Slowly  she  en  eps  along  with  trembling  gait. 

Scarce  can  her  languid  limbs  sustain  her  weight. 

At  length,  Arriving  at  Rufinus'  cell. 

Which,  from  his  moustrous  birth,  she  knew  so 
well, 

Sbe  mildly  thus  Hell's  darling  hope  address'd, 

Sooth'd  his  ambition,  and  inflam'd  his  bivast : 

**  Can  sloth  dissolve  Rufinus ;  canst  thou  pass 
Thy  sprightly  youtli  in  soft  inglorious  ease  > 

Know,  that  thy  better  fate,  thy  kinder  sUr, 

Does  more  exalted  paths  foi  thee  prepare. 

If  thou  an  old  man's  counsel  canst  obey. 

The  subj'ect  world  shall  own  thy  sovereign  sway: 

For  Iny^light'd  soul,  my  conscious  breast, 
Of  magic's  secret  science  is  possess'd. 
Oft'  have  I  forc'd,  with  mystic  midnight  spells,      ♦ 
Pale  spectres  from  their  subterranean  cells : 
Old  Hecate  attends  my  powerful  song. 
Powerful  to  hasten  ftite,  or  to  prolong ; 
Powerful  the  rooted  stubborn  oak  to  move, 
t'o  stop  the  thunder  bursting  fi*om  above. 
To  make  the  rapid  flood's  descending  stream 
Flow  backward  to  tbe  fountain  whence  it  came.  . 
Nor  doubt  my  truth — behold,  with  just  surprise. 
An  efibrt  of  my  art^<^i  palace  rise*** 

Sbe  said ;  and,  lo !  a  palace  towering  seems^ 
With  Parian  pillars  and  metallic  beams. 
Rufinus,  ravish'd  with  the  vast  delight. 
Gorges  his  ncorice,  and  gluts  his  sight 
Such  was  his  transport,  such  his  sudden  pridie. 
When  Midas  first  his  golden  wish  enjoy 'd : 
But,  as  his  stiffening  food  to  metal  turn'd. 
He  found  his  rashness,  and  his  ruin  moum'd. 

"  Be  thou  or  man  or  god,"  Rnflons  said, 
"  I  follow  wheresoe'er  thy  dictates  lead." 

Then  from  his  hut  he  flies,  assumes  the  state 
Propounded  by  the  fiend,  prepaid  by  Fate. 
Ambition  soon  began  to  lift  her  head. 
Soaring,  she  mounts  with  restless  pinions  spread  ; 
But  Justice,  conscious,  shuns  the  poiaon'd  ^r. 
Where  only  prostituted  tools  repair^ 
Where  Stilico  and  V  iitue  not  avail ;  » 

Wbeieroyai/«V0tiir#staAdespo6'dtoMle^      ,   ^ 
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Where  now  Rufinus,  scandolomly  great, 
Loada  labouring  nations  i^ith  oppressive  weight ; 
Keeps  the  obsequious  world  depending  still 
On  the  proud  dictates  of  his  lawless  will ; 
Advances  those,  whose  fierce  and  fiictious  zeal 
Prompts  ever  to  resist,  and  to  rebel ; 
But  those  impeackesy  who  their  prince  commend, 
Who,  dauntless,  dare  his  iacred  rights  defend; 
Expounds  small  riots  into  highest  crimes, 
Brands  loyalty  as  treasim  to  the  times. 
An  havghtjf  mtmcm,  mad  with  empire  grown. 
Enslaves  the  subjects,  and  insults  the  throne. 

A  thousand  disemboguing  rivers  pay 
Their  everlasting  homage  to  the  sea; 
The  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Thames, 
Pour  constant  down  their  tributary  streams : 
But  yet  the  sea  confesses  no  increase. 
For  all  is  swallowed  in  the  deep  abyss. 

In  craving,  still  Rufinus^  soul  remains. 
Though  fed  with  showers  of  gold,  and  floods  of 

gains; 
For  he  despoils  and  ravages  the  land, 
No  state  is  free  from  his  rapacious  hand  ; 
Treasures  immense  he  hoards ;  erects  a  tower, 
To  lodge  the  plunder'd  world's  collected  store : 
Unmeasured  is  bis  wealth,  unbounded  is  hts  power. 

Oh !  whither  would^st  thou  rove,  mistaken  man  f 
Vain  are  thy  hopes,  thy  acquisitions  vain : 
For  now,  suppose  thy  avarice  possessed 
Of  all  the  splendour  of  the  glittering  East,  ' 

Of  Croesus'  mass  of  wealth,  of  Cyrus'  crown. 
Suppose  the  ocean's  treasure  all  thy  own ; 
Still  would  thy  soul  repine,  still  a^  for  more, 
Unblest  with  plenty,  with  abundance  poor. 

Fabricius,  in  himself,  in  virtiie  great, 
Disdain'd  a  monarch's  bribe,  despis'd  his  state. 
Sefranus,  as  he  grac'd  the  consul's  chair. 
So  could  he  guide  the  plough's  laborious  share. 
The  ^Bun'd,  the  warlike,  Curii  deign'd  to  dwell 
In  a  poor  lonely  cot  and  humble  cell. 
Such  a  retreat  to  me's  more  glorious  iar. 
Than  all  tby  pomp,  than  all  thy  triumphs  are : 
Give  me  my  solitary  native  home. 
Take  thou  thy  rising  tpwer,  thy  lofty  dome ; 
Though  there  thy  furniture  of  radiant  dye 
Abstracts  and  ravishes  the  curious  eye ; 
Though  each  apartment,  every  spacious  room. 
Shines  with  the  glories  of  the  Tyrian  loom; 
Yet  hei-e  I  view  a  more  delight  scene. 
Where  Nature's  fireshest  bloom  and  beauties  reign  ; 
Where  the  warm  Zephyr's  genial  balmy  wing. 
Playing,  diffuses  an  eternal  spring : 
Though  there  thy  lewd  lascivious  limbs  are  Islid 
'On  a  rich  downy  couch,  or  goUen  bed : 
Yet  here,  extended  on  the  flowery  grass. 
More  free  from  care,  my  guiltless  hours  I  pass : 
Though  there  thy  sycophants,  a  servile  race, 
Cringe  at  thy  levees,  and  resound  thy  praise ; 
Yet  here  a  murmuring  stream,  or  warbling  bird, 
To  me  does  sv;eeter  harmony  afford. 

Nature  on  all  the  power  ofbliss  bestows, 
Which  from  her  bounteous  source  perpetual  flows. 
But  he  alone  with  happiness  is  blest. 
Who  knows  to  use  it  rightly  when  possest : 
A  doctrine,  if  well  poizHl  in  Reason's  scale, 
Kor  luxury  nor  want  would  thus  prevail ; 
Nor  would  our  fleets  so  frequent  plough  the  main, 
Nor  our  embattled  armies  strew  the  plain. 

But,  oh  !  Rufinus  is  to  reason  blind ! 
A  strange  hydropic  thirst  intones  hi*  Olihd. 

^OL.  IX. 


No  bribes  his  growing  appetite  can  sate ) 

For  new  possessions  new  desires  create. 

No  sense  of  shame,  no  modesty,  restrains. 

Where  Avarice  or  where  Ambition  reigns. 

When  with  strict  oaths  his  proflWd  faith  he  binds. 

False  are  his  vows,  and  treacherous  his  designs. 

Now,  should  a  patriot  rise,  his  power  oppose. 
Should  he  assert  a  sinking  nation*s  cause. 
He  stirs  a  vengeance  nothing  can  control. 
Such  is  the  rancour  of  his  haughty  soul ; 
Fell  as  a  lioness  in  Libya's  plain, 
When  tortur'd,  with  the  javelin's  pointed  pain; 
Or  a  spum'd  serpent,  as  she  shoots  along. 
With  lightning  in  her  eyes,  and  poison  in  her 
Nor  will  those  families  eraz'd  suflice ;      [tongua. 
But  provinces  and  cities  he  destroys : 
Urg'd  on  with  blind  revenge  and  settled  bate. 
He  labours  the  confusion  of  the  state ; 
Subverts  the  nation's  old-estabiish'd  frame, 
Explodes  her  laws,  and  tramples  on  her  fame* 

If  e'er  in  mercy  he  pretends  to  save 
A  man,  pursu'd  by  Faction,  from  the  graoe  ; 
Then  he  invents  new  punishments,  new  painSf 
Condemns  to  silence,  and  from  truih  restrains '; 
Then  rachs  and  pillories,  and  bonds  and  barst 
Then  ruin  and  mpeachments  he  prepares. 
O  dreadful  mercy !  more  than  Death  severe ! 
That  doubly  tortures  whom  it  seems  to  spare ! 

All  seem  enslaved,  all  bow  to  him  alone ; 
Nor  dare  their  hate  their  just  resentments  own ; 
But  inward  grieve,  their  sighs  and  pangs  con&n'd^ 
Which  with  conouUroe  sorrow  tear  the  misuL 
Envy  is  mutf^'tis  treason  to  disclose 
The  baneful  source  of  their  eternal  woes. 

But  Stilico's  superior  soul  appears 
Unshock'd,  unmov'd,  by  base  ignoble  fiears. 
He  h  the  polar  star,  directs  the  state, 
Wheu  parties  rage,  and  public  tempesU  beat ; . 
He  is  the  safe  retreat,  the  sweet  repose, 
Can  sooth  and  calm  afflicted  Virtue's  tsoet; 
He  is  the  solid,  firm,  unshaken  force. 
That  only  knows  to  stem  th'  invader's  course. 

So  when  a  river,  swell'd  with  winter's  rains. 
The  limits  of  its  wonted  shore  disdains ; 
Bridges,  and  stones,  and  trees,  in  vain  oppose; 
With  unresisted  rage  the  toiTent  flows : 
But  as  it,  rolling,  meets  a  mighty  rock; 
Whose  flfd  foundations  can  repel  the  ihockk 
Elided  surges  roar  in  eddies  round. 
The  rock,  unmoo'd,  reverberates  the  sound. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROBIN*, 

AN  APOIXMSUf:; 

Translated  firora  the  original  of  /"sop,  written  two 
thousand  years  since,  and  now  rendered  in  fa- 
miliar verse  by  H.  G.  L.  Mag, 

Good  precepts  and  true  gold  are  more  >-aIuabIe 
for  their  antiquity.     And  here  1  present  my  good 

•  Alluding  to  the  sentence  then  recently  passed 
on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  whom  our  author  was  a 
professed  advocate.    N. 

»  The  political  moral  of  this  little  ajfclogue  is  too 
evident  to  need  any  other  comment,  than  barely 
mentioning  th^at  the  lady  was  queen  Anne ;  dcsir- 
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reader  with  one,  delivered  by  the  first  founder  of 
mythology,  Msop  himself.  Maximus  Plaoudes 
takes  notice  of  it,  ^  a  very  exodlent  part  of  his 
production  i  and  Phaedrus,  Camerariusyand  others, 
seem  to  agree,-that  his  Eagle,  and  five  others  not 
yet  translated,  are  equal  to  any  of  his  that  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Though  Mr.  Ogleby  and  sir 
Roger  U  Estrange  had  the  unhappiness  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  them,  yet  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  thenr  by  the  remdval  of  my  old  library, 
which  has  made  roe  amends  for  the  trouble  of 
getting  to  where  I  now  teach.  They  were  written, 
or  dictated  at  least,  by  Msop,  in  the  fifty-fourth 
Olympiad :  and  though  I  designed  them  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  my  school,  (this  being  translated  by 
a  y9Uth  designed  for  a  Qreek  professor)  yet  no 
man  is  so  wise  as  not  to  need  instruction,  aye,  and 
by  the  way  of  fable  too ;  since  the  holy  scriptures 
themselves,  the  best  instructors,  t^ch  us  by  way 
of  parable,  sj^mbol,  image,  and  figure ;  and  David 
was  more  moved  with  Nathan^s  **Thou  art  the 
man,''  than  all  the  most  rigid  lectures  in  the  world 
#ould'  have  done.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  comparing  this  version  with  the  original,  let 
them  begin  at  the  tenth  line,  and- they  will  find  it 
metaphrastically  done,  vtrbwn  verbo,  as  the  best 
way  of  justice  to  the  author.  Those  that  are  mere 
adorers  of-^iyjn  Uyoi  will  not  he  angry  that  it  is  in 
this  sort  of  metre,  for  which  I  gave  leafve,  the  lad 
having  a  turn  to  this  sort  of  measure,  which  is 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  though  not  lofty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  concur  with  my  master  Aristotle,  that 
fvOfM;  ^  dftJMi'M  are  very  far  from  being  unneces- 
sary or  unpleasant.  May  this  be  of  use  to  tbee ; 
and  it  will  please  thine  in  all  good  wishes. 

'  BORAT.  PRAM. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ROBIN. 

A  LADY  liv'd  in  former  days. 
That  welUleserv'd  the  utmost  praise ; 
For  greatness,  birth,  and  justice  fam'd, 
And  every  virtue  could  be  nam'd ; 
Which  made  her  course  of  life  so  even. 
That  she's  a  saint  (if  dead)  in  Heaven. 

This  lady  had  a  little  seat 
Just  like  a  palace,  'twas  so  neat. 
From  aught  (but  goodness^  her  retreat. 

One  morning,  in  her  givmg  way, 
Ai  was  her  custom  every  day, 
To  cheer  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  cold. 
Or  with  apparel,  food,  or  gold. 
There  came,  a  gazini;  strangw  by. 
On  whom  she  quickly  cast  an  eye. 

The  man,  admiring,  made  a  stand  ; 
He  had  a  bird  upon  his  hand : 
"  What's  that,"  says  she,  "  that  hangs  its  head. 
Sinking  and  foint  ?  'Tis  almost  dead.** 
**  Madam,  n  red*breast  that  I  found, 
By  this  wet  season  almost  drown*d." 
**  Oh  !  bring  him  in,  and  keep  him  warm; 
Robins  do  never  any  harm.'* 

ing  the  reader  to  recollect  the  change  which  she 
made  in  her  ministry  in  1709,  the  year  in  which 
this  poem  was  written ;  and  referring  to  Rufinus. 


They  soon  obeyM,  and  ehopt  him  meat. 

Gave  him  whatever  he  would  eat; 

The  lady  care  herself  did  take. 

And  made  a  nest  for  Robin's  sake : 

But  he  parkt  up  into  her  chair, 

In  which  he  plenteously  did  fare. 

Assuming  quite  another  air. 

The  neighbours  thought,  wheu  this  they  8p^yM, 

The  world  well  mended  on  his  side. 

With  well-tun'd  throat  he  whistled  long^ 
And  every  body  lik'd  his  song. 
"  At  last,"  sai4  they,  "  this  little  thpg 
Will  kill  itself,  so  long  to  sing ; 
We'll  closet  htm  among  the  rest 
Of  those  my  lady  loves  the  best." 
They  little  thought,  that  saw  him  corner 
That  Robins  were  so  quarrelsome : 
The  door  they  open'd,  in  he  pops. 
And  to  the  highest  perch  he  hops; 
The  party-colour'd  birds  he  chose. 
The  gold-finches,  and  such  as  those ; 
With  them  he'd  peck,  and  bill,  and  feed* 
And  very  well  (at  times)  agreed : 
Canary-birds  were  his  delight. 
With  them  he'd  Ute-a-tite  all  night; 
But  the  bro^ni  linnets  went  to  pot. 
He  kiii'd  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

The  servants  were  employ*d  each  day. 
Instead  of  work,  to  part  some  firayi 
And  wlsh'd  the  aukward  fellow  curst 
Tliat  brought  him  to  my  lady  finrU 
At  last  they  all  resolv'd  upont. 
Some  way  to  tell  my  lady  on't. 

Meanwhile  he'ad  had  a  noble  swing. 
And  rul'd  just  like  the  Gallic  king; 
Having  kitl'd  or  wounded  all, 
Unless  the  Eagle  in  the  hall ; 
With  whom  he  durst  but  only  jar, 
He  being  the  very  soul  of  war. 
But  hated  him  for  his  desert. 
And  bore  him  malice  at  his  heart. 

This  Eagle  was  my  lady's  pride. 
The  guardian  safety  of  her  side : 
He  otitcn  bnjught  home  foreign  prey. 
Which  humbly  at^her  feet  he  lay. 
For  colour,  pinions,  and  stature. 
The  fairest  workmadship  of  Nature  ; 
'Twould  do  one  good  to  see  him  move, 
So  full  of  grandeur,  g^ce,  and  love : 
He  was  indeed  a  bird  for  Jove. 
He  soar'd  aloft  in  Brucum's  field. 
And  thousand  kites  and  vultures  kill'd  ; 
Which  made  him  dear  to  all  that  flew. 
Unless  to  Robin  and  his  crew. 

One  day  poor  Bob,  puflPd  up  with  prid^ 
Thinking  the  combat  to  abide, 
A  goose-quill  on  for  weapon  ty'd. 
Knowing  by  use,  that,  now  and  then, 
A  sword  less  hurt  does  than  a  pen. 

As  for  example-* What  at  home 
You've  well  contriv'd  to  do  at  Rome, 
A  pen  blows  up— before  you  come. 
You  arc  suppos'd  to  undermine 
The  foe— in  some  immense  design. 
A  pen  can  bite  you  with  a  line; 
There's  forty  ways  to  give  a  sign. 

Well — all  on  fire  away  he  stalk'd. 
Till  come  to— where  the  Eagle  walk'd. 

Bob  did  not  shill-I  shalUI  go. 
Nor  said  one  word  of  finend  or  foe  ; 
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Bat  flirting^  at  hhn  made  a  blow, 
As  game-cocks  withy  their  gaQDtleU  do. 
At  which  the  eagle  gracefully 
Cast  a  disdaining,^ sparkling  eye ; 
As  who  should  say — What's  tl  «s,  a  fly  ? 
Bat  AG  revenge  at  all  did  take, 
.  He  spar'd  him  for  their  lady's  take. 
Who  ponder'd  these'things  in  her  mind, 
And  took  the  conduct  of  the  eagle lind. 
Upon  reflection  now-— to  show 
What  harm  the  least  of  things  ma>'  do. 
Mad  Robin,  with  his  cursed  flirt, 
■  One  of  the  sagle's  ^^yes  had  hurt ; 
Inflam'd  it,  made  it  red  and  sore : 
But  the  affront  iiiflam*d  it  more* 
Oh,  how  the  family  did  tear ! 
To  fire  the  hoose,  could  scarce  forbear: 
With  scorn,  not  paiu,  the  eagle  fir^i. 
Murmured  disdain,  and  so  retired. 

Robin,  to  offer  some  relief. 
In  words  like  these  would  heal  their  grief: 
**  Should   th»    Eagle    die    (which    Heaven. 

forbid !) 
We  ought  some  other  to  provide. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  tiow 
Are  fit,  but  in  a  year  or  two : 
And  should  this  mighty  warrior  fiiU, 
They  should  not  want  a  generaL" 

As  men  have  long  observed,  that  one 
Misfortune  seldom  comes  alone ; 
Just  in  the  moment  this  was  done, 
Ten  thousand  foes  in  sight  were  come : 
Vultures,  and  kites,  and  birds  of  prey, 
In  flocks  so  thick — they  darken'd  day. 
A  long-concerted  force  and  strong. 
Vermin  of  all  kinds  made  the  throng; 
Foxes  were  in  the  faction  join*d. 
Who  waited  their  approadi  to  ground. 

By  every  hand,  from  common  fame. 
The  frightful  fere  of.danger  came. 
One  cries,  "  What  help  now — who  can  tcU  ? 
I'm  glad  the  Eagle's  here,  and  well !» 
Another  out  of  breath  with  fear. 
Says,  **  Thousands  more  near  sea  appear ; 
They'll  swop  our  chicken  from  the  door ; 
We  never  were  so  set  before : 
We're  glad  the  Eagle  willlbrget, 
And  the  invaders  kill  or  beat" 

Reserv'd  and  great,  his  noble  mind» 
Above  all  pretty  things  inclin'd, 
Abhorr'd  the  thoughts  of  any  thing. 
But  what  his  lady's  peace  could  bring  t 
Who  bless'd  him  first,  aiy)  bade  him  do 
As  he  was  wont,  and  beat  the  foe. 

Burning  and  restless  as  the  Snn, 
Until  this  willing  work  was  done ; 
He  whets  histalons^  stretch'd  his  wings. 
His  lightning  darts,  and  terrour  flings ; 
Towers  with  a  flight  into  the  sky. 
These  million  monsters  to  descry, 
Prepar»d  to  conquer,  or  to  die. 

The  party,  that  so  far  was  come^ 
Thought  hot  the  eagle  was  at  home : 
To  fame  and  danger  usM  in  field, 
They  knew  he'd  quickly  make  them  yield: 
But,  on  assurance  he  was  near, 
Incumbered,  feint,  and  dead  with  fear, 

*  O^etXfxj^,  amongst  the  Greeks,  signifies  **  Ho- 
nour as  tender  n  the  eye.**    KINO* 


They  made  with  hurry  towaids  the  lakes; 
And  he  his  pinions  o'er  them  shakes. 
They  had  not  (with  sjich  horrour  fill'd) 
'      The  courage  to  let  one  be  kill'd : 
They  fled,  and  left  no  foe  behind. 
Unless  it  wore  the  fleeting  wind : 
Only-*a  man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook. 

The  family  had  now  repose : 
But  with  the  Sun  the  Eagle  rose; 
Th'  imperial  bird  pursuM  the  foe. 
More  toil  than  rest  inur'd  to  know. 
He  wing'd  his  way  to  Titian  land. 
Where  first  was  batch'd  this  murdering  bai.d; 
He  darted  death  where'er  he  came, 
.  Some  of  them  dying  at  his  name. 
Their  mighty  foe— a  fatal  pledge, 
Their  bowels  tore  through  every  hedge : 
They  flutter,  shriek,  and  caw,  and  hiss, 
Their  strength  decays,  and  fears  increase : 
But  most  the  chevaliers  the  geese.    < 
So  many  slaughtered  fowl  there  was. 
Their  carcases  block'd-up  the  ways ; 
The  rest  he  drove,  half  spent,  pell-mell, 
Suite  to  the  walls  of  Pontifiall. 

Robin  at  home,  tbcHigh  mad  to  hear 
He  should  so  conquer  every  where, 
Eicpostulated  thus  with  fear : 
'*  Ungrateful  I,  that  so  have  stirred 
Against  this  generous,  noble  bifd, 
Wast  thou  not  first  by  him  preferred?  ^ 
Let's  leave  him  in  his  gall  to  bum, 
And  back  to  ^ontifell  return. 

There  some  to  chimney-tops  aspire. 
To  turrets  some  that  could  fly  higher  ; 
Some  ebove  a  hundred  miles  were  gone. 
To  roost  them  at  Byzantium. 
Alas !  In  vain  was  their  pretence, 
H6  broke  through  all  their  strong  defence  x 
Down  went  their  fences,  wires,  and  all ; 
Perches  and  birds  together  fell. 

None  hop'd  his  power  to  withstand. 
But  gave  the  nest  to  bis  command : 
They  told  him  of  ten  thousand  more. 
In  flocks  along  the  Ganges'  shore. 
Safe  in  their  furrows,  free  from  tronWe, 
Like  partridges  among  the  stubble. 
He  spreads  himself,  and  cuts  the  air* 
And  steady  flight  soon  brought  him  there. 
Lord,  how  deceiv»d  and  vex'd  he  wai!    * 
To  find  they  were  but  meer  jackdaws. 
A  hundred  thousand  all  in  light, 
They  all  could  chatter,  not  one  fight. 
"  I'll  deal  by  them  as  is  their  due  : 
Shough !'» cry'd  the  eagle  ;  off  they  flew. 
His  flashing  eye  their  hearts  confounds, 
-  Though  by  their  flight  secure  from  wounds. 
Which  was  a  siemal,  fetal  baulk 
To  a  late  swift  Italian  hawk. 

The  Eagle  would  no  rest  afford. 
Till  he  had  sent  my  lady  word ; 
'Who  when  she  heard  the  dear  surprise. 
Wonder  and  joy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

«  My  fiiithful  Eagle,  hast  thou  then 
My  mortal  foes  destroy'd  again  ? 
Return,  return,  and  on  mc  wait ; 
Be  thou  theguardian  of  my  gate ; 
Thee  and  trfy  firiends  are  worth  my  ciire. 
Thy  foes  (if  any  such  there  are) 
Shall  my  avenging  anger  share." 
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So— lest  iMw  ills  should  interfene. 
She  tum'd  the  Robin  oat  again. 

The  Samians  now»  in  vast  delight. 
Bless  the  good  lady  day  and  night ; 
Wish  that  her  life  might  ne'er  be  done. 
But  everlasting  as  the  Sun. 
The  Eagle  high  again  did  soar; 
The  lady  was  disturbed  no  more. 
But  all  things  flonrish'd  as  before. 


fiOBINRED  BREAST,  WITH  THE  BEASTS, 

▲N  OLD  CATV  PBOPHBCY  ; 

Taken  out  of  an  old  copy  of  verses  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  Bury. 

One  that  had  in  her  infant  state,' 
While  playing  at  her  £itther*s  gate. 
Seen  and  was  most  hugely  smitten 
With  young  dog  and  dirty  kitten. 
Had  took  them  up  and  Lug'd  them  in, 
And  made  the  servants  wash  them  clean  *. 

When  she  t6  a  fit  age  was  grown. 
To  be  sole  mistress  of  her  own, 
Then  to  her  favour  and  strange  trust 
She  raised  these  two ;  in  rank  the  first 
The  dog :  .who,  with  gilt  collar  grac*d. 
Strutted  about.    The  cat  was  placM 
O'er  all  the  house  tq  domineer. 
And  kept  each  wight  of  her  in  fear; 
While  he  o'er  all  the  plains  bad  power. 
That  savage  wolves  might  not  devour 
Her  flocks.    She  gave  him  charge  great  care 
To  take:  but  beasts  uncertain  are ! 

Now  see  by  these  what  troubles  rise 
To  those  who  in  their  choice  unwise 
Put  trust  in  such ;  for  he  soon  join'd 
With  beast  of  prey  the  dog  combined, 
Who  kilPd  the  sheep,  and  tore  the  hind ; 
While  he  would  staiid,  and  grin,  and  bark. 
Concealing  thus  his  deaUngs  dark.  • 

A  wolf,  or  so,  sometimes  he'd  take, 
And  then,  O  what  a  noise  he'd  make  I 
But  with  wild. beasts  o'eri-run  yet  are 
The  plains :  some  die  for  want  of  £ire. 
Or  torn,  or  killM ;  the  shepherds  find 
£ach  day  are  lost  of  every  kind. 

Thy  silly  sheep  lament  in  vain ; 
Of  their  hard  fate,  not  him,  complain. 
The  shepherds,  and  the  servants  all. 
Against  the  traitor  loudly  bawl : 
But  there  was  none  tl>at  dar'd  to  tell 
Their  lady  what  to  them  befel ; 
For  puss  a  fox  of  wondrous  art 
Brought-4n,  to  help,  and  take  their  part. 
By  whose  assistance  to  deceive, '  . 
She  made  her  every  lye  believe. 

One  lucky  day,  when  she  was  walking 
In  her  woods,  with  servants  talking, 
And  stopped  to  hear  how  very  well 
A  red-breast  sung»  then  him  to  dwell 
With  her  she  calPd ;  he  came,  and  took 
.  His  place  next  to  a  £ivourite  rook;  ' 

'  The  political  drift  of  this  intended  prophecy  is 
still  more  evident  than  that  of  the  preceding  poem; 
the  satire  being  abuikUmtly  more  personal.    N, 


Where  Robin  soon  began  td  fthig: 
Such  songs  as  made  the  house  to  ring  j 
He  sung  the  loss  and  death  of  sheep. 
In  notes  that  made  the  lady  weep : 
How  for  his  oharge  the  dog  unfit, 
Took  part  with  foes,  and  shepherds  bit } 
Ev*n  fix)m  his  birth  he  did  Mm  trace. 
And  show  him  cur  of  shabby  race  $ 
The  first  by  wandering  beggars  fed. 
His  sire,  advanced,  tum'd  spit  for  bread} 
Himself  each  trust  had  still  abus'd ; 
To  steal  what  he  should  guard,  was  us'd 
From  puppy:  known  whore-e'er  he  came 
Both  vile  and  base,  and  void  of  shame. 

The  cat  he  sung,  that  none  coald  match 
For  venom'd  spite,  or  cruel  scratch ; 
That  from  a  witch  transformed  she  c 
Who  kitten'd  three  of  equal  fame : 
This  first,  one  dead,  of  tabby  fur 
The  third  survives,  much  noise  of  her 
Had  been :  a  cat  well  known,  with  ease 
On  errands  dark,  o'er  land  and  seas. 
She'd  joumies  take  to  cub  of  bear. 
From  these  intriguing  beasts,  who  swear 
They'll  bring  him  to  defend  the  wrong 
That  they  have  done.     Again  he  sung. 
How  tabby  once,  in  moon-light  night. 
Trotted  with  letter  fox  did  write ; 
In  which  he  sends  his  best  respects 
To  the  she^bear,  and  thus  directs : 
'*  Madam,"  said  he,  "  your  cub  safe  send. 
None  shall  his  worship  soon  offend ; 
It's  all  I  can  at  present  do 
To  serve  him,  as  his  friends  well  know." 

At  this  the  beasts  grew  in  such  rage. 
That  none  their  fury  could  assuage; 
Nay,  puss  her  lady  would  have  scratched. 
And  tore  her  eyes,  but  she  was  watch'd  ; 
For  she'd  set  up  her  back,  and  mew. 
And  thrice  ev'n  in  her  face  she  flew. 
The  dog.  like  an  ungrateful  spark. 
At  her  would  dare  to  snari  and  bark. 
Her  tenants  wondering  stood  to  hear 
That  she  their  insolence  would  beai"; 
And  ofl'er'd  their  assistance  to 
Soon  make  them  better  maimers  know  s 
But  she,  to  avoid  all  ferther  rout. 
Her  window  opening,  tum'd  Bob  oot ; 
Hoping  that  then  her  beasts  wouhi  live 
In  peace,  and  no  disturbance  give. 

Yet  nothing  she  can  do  avails. 
Their  rage  against  her  still  prevails ; 
Though  puss  was  wam'd  to  fear  their  &te 
In  lines  (by  old  prophetic  cat 
Writ  before  her  transformation. 
When  she  was  in  the  witch's  station) 
Foretelling  thus :  "  When  beasts  are  grown 
To  certain  heights,  bdfore  unknown 
Of  human  race,  some  shall  aloud 
Inflame  and  arm  a  dreadful  crowd. 
Who  in  vast  numbers  shall  advance, 
And  to  |iew  tunes  shall  make  them  dance c 
When  this  begins,  no  longer  hope. 
For  all  remains  is  axe  and  rope." 

But,  not  deUrr'd  by  this,  they  dar'd. 
With  some  who  of  their  plunder  shar'd, 
T'  afi'root  their  lady,  and  conspire 
To  many  with  her  monef  hire ; 
Contemning  l^er,  to  pay  undue 
B^gards  unto  this  boitial  crew< 
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Thougrh  these  resembled  human  shapes. 
They  were  indeed  no  more  than  apes; 
Who  some  in  house,  and  some  in  wood. 
And  others  in  high  boxes  stood. 
That  chattering  made  such  noise  and  stir. 
How  all  was  due  to  fox  and  cur; 
Till,  by  their  false  deluding  way. 
She  found  her  flocks  begin  to  stray. 

Still  Robin  does  for  her  his  care 
And  zeaf  express;  on  wjiom  yet  are 
His  thoughts  all  fix'd.    On  her  he  dreams 
Each  night.    Her  praises  are  his  themes 
In  songs  all  day.    Now  perch'd  on  tree, 
Findinj;  himself  secuira  aud  free. 
He  pertly  shakes  his  little  wings, 
Sets  up  his  throat :  again  he  sings, ' 
*'  That  she  had  left  no  other  way 
To  save  her  flocks,  and  end  this  fray, 
But  soon  to  her  as.<tistance  take 
One  who  could  make  these  monsters  shake; 
A  well-known  huntsman,  who^as  skill 
The  fiercest  beasts  to  tame  or  kill : 
At  her  command  he*d  come^  and  he 
Would  make  her  great,  and  set  them  free; 
That,  should  these  beasts  some  evil  day 
Bring  cub  into  her  grounds,  she  may 
Depend  that  not  herself  they  Ul  spare. 
Since  to  insult  her  now  they  dare: 
All  she  at  best  can  hope  for  then. 
Is  to  be  safe  shut  up  in  den ; 
Since  by  sure  signs  all  these  ingrate 
Are  known  to  bear  her  deadly  hate.»* 

He  ends  his  song,  and  prays  to  Heaven 
That  she  may  have  the  wisdom  given, 
Before  it  be  too  late,  to  take 
Such  resolutions  as  may  make 
Her  safe,  and  that  these  beasts  no  more 
To  ravage  in  the  plains  have  power. 


BRITAIN'S  FALLADIUM; 

OR, 

LORD  BOLINGBROKFS  WELCOME  FROM 
FRANCES 

£t  thure,  et  fidibus  juvat 

Placare,  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  Deos. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  Od.  xxxvi.  ad  Pomponium 
Numidam,  oh  cujus  ex  Hispania  red- 
ditum  gaudio  exultat. 

WbAt  noise  is  this,  that  interrupts  my  sleep  ? 

What  echoing  shouts  jrise  from  tbe  briny  deq>? 

Neptune  a  solemn  festival  prepares, 

And  peace  through  all  his  flowing  orb  declares : 

That  dreadful  trident  which  be  us*d  to  shake, 

Make  Earth's  foundations  and  Jove's  palace  quake. 

Now,  by  his  side,  on  ouzy  couch  reclin'd, 

Gives  a  smooth  surface  and  a  gentle  wind: 

Innumerable  Tritons  lead  the  way. 

And  crowds  of  Nereids  round  his  chariot  play. 

■  Lord  Bolingforoke  set  out  for  France  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hare,  one  of  his  under-secretaries, 
Mr.  Prior,  and  the  Abbe  Gualtier)  Aug.  2;  and 
arrived  figain  in  London^  Aug.  21,  1719.    N, 


The  ancient  sea^gods  with  attention  wait. 
To  learn  wliat's  now  the  last  result  of  Fate ; 
What  earthly  monarch  l<%ptune  now  decrees 
Alone  his  great  vi  egerent  of  the  seas. 

By  an  auspicious  gale,  Britannia's  fleet 
On  Gallia's  coast  this  shining  triumph  meet; 
These  pomps  divine  their  mortal  sense  surprise. 
Loud  to  the  e^r,  anddazzling  to  the  eyesr 
Whilst  scaly  Tritons,  with  their  shells,  proclaim 
The  names  that  must  survive  to  future  fame;    ' 
And  njrmphs  their  diadems  of  peatl  prepare 
For   monarchs  who,   to  purchase  peace,   make 

war: 
Then  Neptune  his  majestic  silence  broke. 
And  to  the  trembling  sailors  mildly  spoke: 
"  Throughout  the  world  Britannia's  flag  display  ; 
Tis  my  command,  tliat  all  the  globe  obey; 
Let  British  streamers  wave  their  heads  on  high, 
And  dread  no  foe  beneath  Jove's  azure  sky; 
The  rest  let  Nereus  tell"— 

"  If  I  have  truth,"  says  Nereus,  "  and  foresee 
The  intricate  designs  of  Destiny; 
I,  that  have  view'd  whatever  fleets  have  rode 
With  sharpen'd  keels  to  cut  the  yielding  flood; 
I,  that  could  weigh  the  ^tes  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Phoenician  wealth,  and  Carthaginian  doom; 
Must  surely  know  what,  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
Was  fore-ordain'd  for  Britain's  happy  clime; 
How  wars  upon  the  watery  realm  shall  cease. 
And  Anna  give  the  world  a  glorious  peace; 
Restore  the  spicy  traffic  of  the  east. 
And  stretch  her  empire  to  the  distant  west: 
Her  fleets  descry  Aurora's  purple  bed. 
And  Phoebus'  steeds  after  their  labours  fed. 
The  southern  coasts,  to  Britain  scarcely  known. 
Shall  grow  as  hospitable  as  their  own : 
No  monsters  shall  be  feign'd,  to  guard  their  store. 
When  British  trade  secures  their  golden  ore: 
The  fleecy  product  of  the  Cotswold  field 
Shall  equal  what  Peruvian  mountains  yield : 
Iron  shall  there  intrinsic  value  show. 
And  by  Vulcanian  art  more  precious  grow. 

"  Britannia's  royal  fishery  shall  be 
Improv'd  by  a  kind  guardian  deity: 
That  mighty  task  to  Olaocus  we  assign. 
Of  more  importance  than  the  richest  mine; 
He  shall  direct  them  how  to  strike  the  whale,      • 
How  to  avoid  the  danger,  when  prevail ;  ' 

What  treasure  lies  upon  the  frozen  coast 
Not  yet  explor'd,  nor  negligentlj^  lost. 

"  In  vast  Arcadia's  plains,  new  theme  for  fame. 
Towns  shall  be  built,  sacred  to  Anna's  *  name ; 
The  silver  fir  and  lofty  pine  shall  rise 
From  Britain's  own  united  colonies'; 
Which  to  the  mast  shall  canvas-wings  afford ; 
And  pitch,  to  strengthen  the  unfaithful  board  ; 
Norway  may  then  her  naval  stores  with-hold. 
And  proudly  starve  for  want  of  British  gold. 
"  O  happy  isle !  to  such  advantage  plac'd. 
That  all  the  world  is  by  thy  counsel^  grac'd^ 
Thy  nation's  genius,  with  industrious  arts. 
Renders  thee  lovely  to  remotest  parts. 
Eliza  first  the  sable  scene  withdrew. 
And  to  the  ancient  world  display'd  the  aew; 
When  Burleigh  at  the  helm  of  state  was  seen. 
The  truest  subject  to  the  greatest  queen ; 
The  Indians,  from  the  Spanish  yoke  made  free^ 
Bless'd  the  effiecte  of  English  liberty ; 

.    *  Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Nora  Scotia^ 
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Drake  round  theworldhis  frovereign^shonour  spread, 
Through   straits  and  gulphs  immense  her  £Eune 

conveyed;  # 

Nor  rests  inquiry  hcr^j  his  curious  eye 
J)escrics  new  constellations  in  the  sky. 
In  which  vast  space,  ambitious  mariners 
Might  place  their  names  on  high,  and  choose  their 

stars. 
Raleigh,  with  hopes  of  new  discoveries  fir»d, 
And  all  thn  depths  of  human  wit  inspired, 
RoT*d  o*er  the  western  world  in  search  of  fame. 
Adding  fresh  glory  to  Eliza's  name; 
Subdued  new  empires  that  will  records  be 
Immortal  of  a  queen's  virginity  3. 

"  But  think  not,  Albion,  that  thy  sons  decay, 
Or  that  thy  princes  have  less  power  to  sway; 
Whatever  in  Eliza's  reign  was  seen. 
With  a  redoubled  vigour  springs  again : 
Imperial  Anna  shall  the  seas  controul, 
And  spread  her  naval  laws  from  pole  to  pole: 
Nor  tbiuk  her  conduct  or  her  counsels  less, 
In  arts  of  war,  or  treaties  for  a  peace; 
In  thrifty  management  of  Britain's  wealth. 
Embezzled  lately,  or  purloined  by  stealth, 
^o  nation  can  fear  want,  or  dr^aid  surprise. 
Where  Oxford's  prudence  Burleigh's  loss  supplies; 
On  him  the  public  most  securely  Ican^, 
To  ease  the  burthen  of  the  best  of  queens: 
On  hjm  the  mercliants  fix  their  longing  eyes. 
When  war  shall  cease,  and  British  commerce  rise. 

"  Ale  ides'  strength  and  Atlas'  firmer  mrnd 
To  narrow  straights  of  Europe  were  confin'd. 
The  British  sailors,  from  their  royal  change, 
May  find  a  nobler  liberty  to  range. 
Oxford  shall  be  their  pole-star  to  the  south. 
And  there  reward  the  efibrts  of  their  youth : 
Whence, through  his  ccmduct,  traffic  shall  increase, 
£v'n  to  those  seas  which  take  their  name  from 
peace  ^, 

**  Peace  is  the  sound  must  glad  the  Britons' ears: 
But  sec !  the  noble  Bolingbroke  appears ; 
Gesture  compos'd  and  looks  serene  declare 
Th'  approaching  issuaof  a  dpubtful  war. 
Now  my  cerulean  race,  safe  in  the  deep. 
Shall  hear  no  cannons'  roar  disturb  their  sleep ; 
But  smoothest  tides  and  the  most  halcyon  gales 
Shall  to  their  port  direct  Britannia's  sails. 

"  Ye  Tritons,  sons  of  gods!  'tis  my  command, 
That  you  see  Bolingbroke  in  safety  land ; 
Your  concave  shells  for  softest  notes  prepare. 
Whilst  Echo  shall  repeat  the  gentlest  air; 
The  river-gods  shall  there  your  triumphs  meet. 
And,  in  old  CJcean  mix'd,  your  hero  greet ;     * 
Thames  shall  stand  wondering,  Isis  shall  rejoice, 
And  both  in  tuneful  numbers  ra'se  their  voice ; 
The  r?ipid  Medway,  and  the  fertile  Trent, 
In  swiftest  streams,  confess  their  true  content; 
Avon  and  Severn  shall  in  raptures  join. 
And  Fame  convey  them  to  the  northern  Tine, 
Tweed  then  no  more  the  Brilons  shall  divide. 
But  peace  and  plenty  flow  on  either  side ; 
Triumphs  proclaim,  and  mirth  and  jovial  feasts. 
And  all  the  world  invito  for  welcome  guests." 

Faction,  that  through  the  land  so  fetal  spread, 
No  more  shall  dare  to  raise  her  Hydra's  head; 
But  all  her  votaries  in  silence  mourn 
The  happiness  of  Bolingbroke's  return ; 

«  Alluding  to  the  first  settlement  of  Vifginia* 
4  The  Pacific  Ocean. 


Far  from  the  common  pitch,  he  shall  arise. 
With  great  designs,  to  dsizzle  Envy's  eyes ; 
Search  deep,  to  know  of  whiggish  plots  the  sooroey 
Their  ever-turning  schemes,  and  restless  course. 

Who  shall  hereafter  British  annals  read. 
But  will  reflect  with  wonder  on  this  deed  ? 
How  artfully  his  conduct  overcame 
A  stubborn  race,  and  quench'd  a  raging  flame  ; 
Retriev'd  the  Britons  from  unruly  Fate, 
And  overthrow  the  Phaetons  of  state ! 
These  wise  exploits  through  Gallia's  nation  ran, 
And  fir'd  their  souls,  to  see  the  wond'rous  man :      • 
The  aged  counsellors,  without  surprise, 
Found  wit  and  prudence  sparkling  in  his  eyes ; 
Wisdom  th^t  was  not  gain'd  in  course  of  years. 
Or  reverence  owing:  to  his  hoary  hairs. 
But  struck  by  force  of  genius ;  such  as  drove 
I'he  goddess  Pallas  firom  the  brain  of  Jove. 
The  youth  of  France,  with  pleasure,  look'd  to  sec 
His  graceful  mien  and  beauteous  symmetry : 
The  viigins  ran,  as  to  uuusual  show. 
When  he  to  Paris  came,  and  Fontainbleau  ; 
Viewing  the  blooming  minister  desir'd. 
And  still,  the  more  they  gaz'd,  the  more  admir*d. 
Nor  did  the  court,  that  best  true  grandeur  knows. 
Their  sentiments  by  lesser  facts  disclose, 
By  common  pomp,  or  ceremonious  train. 
Seen  heretofore,  or  to  be  seen  again ;  ^ 

But  they  devis'd  new  honours,  yet  unknown. 
Or  paid  to  any  subject  of  a  crown. 

The  Gallic  king,  in  age  and  counsels  wise. 
Sated  with  war,  and  weary  of  disgiiise, 
With  open  arms  salutes  the  British  peer. 
And  gladly  owns  his  prince  and  character. 
As  Hermes  from  the  throne  of  Jx>ve  descends, 
With  grateful  errand,  to  Heaven's  choicest  friiaids; 
As  Iris  ffom  the  bed  of  Juno  flies,  [skies, 

I'V)  bear  her  queen's^  conlmands  through  yielding 
Whilst  o'er  her  wings  fresh  beams  of  glory  flow. 
And  blended  colours  paint  her  wondrous  bow  ; 
So  Bolingbroke  appears  in  Louis'  sight. 
With  message  heavenly ;  and,  with  equal  light, 
D'ispeis  all  clouds  of  doubt,  and  fear  of  wars. 
And  in  his  mistress'  name  for  peace  declares: 
Accents  divine !  which  the  great  king  receives 
With  the  ^me  grace  that  mighty  Anna  gives. 

Let  others  boast  of  blood,  the  spoil  of  foes. 
Rapine  and  murder,  and  of  endless  woes, 
Det«^ted  pomp!  and  trophies  gain'd  firom  far. 
With  spangled  ensigns,  streaming  in  the  air; 
Count  how  they  made  Bavarian  subjects  feel 
The  rage  of  fire,  and  edge  of  hanlen'd  steel ; 
Fatal  eflTects  of  foul  insatiate  pride; 
That  deal  their  wounds  alike  on  either  side. 
No  limits  set  to  their  ambitious*end8; 
For  who  bounds  them,  no  longer  can  be  firiends. 
By  diflferent  methods  Bolingbroke  shall  raise 
His  growing  honours  and  immortal  praise. 

He,  fir'd  with  glory  and  the  public  good, 
Betwixt  the  people  and  their  danger  stood : 
Arm'd  with  convincing  truths,  he  did  appear; 
And  all  he  said  was  sparkling,  bright,  ami  clear. 
The  listening  senate  with  attention  heard, 
And  some  admir'd,  while  others  trembling  fi*ar'd; 
Not  from  the  tropes  of  formal  eloquence. 
But  Demosthenic  strength  and  weight  of  sense. 
Such  as  fond  Oxford  to  her  son  supplied, 
Design 'd  her  own,  as  well  as  Britain's  pride; 
Who,  less  beholden  to  the  ancient  strains, 
Might  show  a  noUer  blood  id  English  veins  ; 
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CuMo  wliiiteTer  Homer  sweetly  sung 
Of  Nestor's  counscls^or  Ulysses'  tongue. 

Oh !  all  ye  nsnnpbs,  whilst  time  and  youth  allow, 
Prepare  the  rose  and  li.y  forliis  brow. 
Much  he  has  done,  but  still  has  more  in  view  ;- 
To  Anna's  interest  and  his  country  true. 
More  I  could  prophesy ;  but  must  refrain : 
Such  truths  would  make  another  mortal  vain ! 


TOTHB 

DUKE  OP  BEAUFORTK 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  NAUD^SUS'S  ADDRESS  TO 
CARDIIfAL  DE  BA6NI. 

Th^  time  will  come  (if  Fate  shall  please  to  give 
This  feeble  thread  of  mine  more  space  to  live) 
When  I  shall  you  and  all  your  acts  rehearse, 
In  a  much  lofUer  and  more  fluent  verse ; 
To  Ganges'  banks,  and  China  farther  east, 
To  Carolina,  and  the  distant  west. 
Your  name  shall  fly,  and  every  where  be  blest; 
T)m>ugh  Spain  and  tracts  of  Lybian  sands  shall  go 
To  Russian  limits,  and  to  Zembla's  snow.  - 

Then  shall  my  e^er  Muse  expand  her  wing. 
Your  love  of  justice  and  your  goodness  sing; 
Your  greatness,  equal  to  the  state  you  hold ; 
In  counsel  wise,  in  execution  bold ; 
How  there  appears,  in  all  that  you  dispense, 
Beauty,  good-nature,  and  the  strength  of  sense. 
These  let  the  world  admire.— From  you  a  smile 
Is  mon  than  a  reward  of  all  my  toil. 


MISCELLANY  POEMS. 

SONG. 

Tou  say  you  love ;  repeat  again, 

Repeat  th'amaaing  sound, ' 
Repeat  the  ease  of  all  my  pain, 

The  ciire  of  every  wound. 
What  you  to  thousands  have  denied. 

To  me  you  freely  give; 
Whilst  1  in  humble  silence  died. 

Your  mercy  bids  me  live. 
So  upon  Latmos'  top  each  night, 

Endymion  sighing  lay; 
Gaz'd  on  the  Moon's  transcendent  light, 

Despair'd,  and  durst  not  pray. 
But  divine  Cynthia  saw  his  grief, 

Th»  effect  of  conquering  charms : 
Unask'd  the  goddess  brings  relief. 

And  falls  into  his  arms. 


SONG. 

TO  CiCLIA. 

The  cruel  Cadia  loves,  and  bums 

In  flames  she  cannot  hide  ; 
Make  her,  dear  Tbyrsis,  cold  returns. 

Treat  her  with  scorn  and  pride. 

»  Dr.  King  dedicated  his  English  version  of 
that  work  to  the  dak«  of  Beaufort. 


You  know  the  captives  she  has  made. 
The  torment  of  her  chain : 

Let  her,  let  her  be  once  betray'd. 
Or  rack  her  with  dUsda'm ! 

See  tears  flow  from  her  piercing  eyes. 
She  bends  her  knee  divine; 

Her  tears,  for  Damon's  sake,  despise; 
Let  her  kneel  still,  for  mine. 

Pursue  thy  conquest,  charming  youth, 
her  haughty  beauty  vex. 

Till  trembling  virgins  learn  this  truth- 
Men  can  revenge  their  sex! 


piE  LAST  BILLET. 

September  and  November  now  weiie  past. 
When  men  in  bonfires  did  their  firing  waste: 
Yet  still  my  monumental  log  did  last : 
To  begginf  boys  it  was  not  made  a  prey 
On  the  king's  birth  or  coronation  day. 
Why  with  those  oaks,  under  whose  sacred  shade 
Charles  was  preserv'd,  should  any  fire  be  made? 
At  last  a  frost,  a  dismal  frost,  there  came. 
Like  that  which  made-a  market  upon  Thainc : 
Unruly  company  would  then  have  made       — 
Fire  with  this  log,  whilst  thus  its  owner  pray'd; 
"  Thou  that  art  worship'd  in  Dodona's  grove. 
From  an  thy  sacred  trees  fierce  flames  remove : 
Preserve  this  groaning  branch,  O  hear  my  prayer* 
Spare  me  this  one,  this  one  poor  billet  spare; 
That,  having  many  fires  and  flames  withstood. 
Its  ancient  testimonial  may  last  good. 
In  future  times  to  prove,  I  once  had  wood!" 


TO  LAURA. 

IN  imitation  of  PETRARCH. 

At  sight  of  murder'd  Poropey's  head    ' 

CaDsar  forgets  his  sex  and  state. 
And,  whilst  his  generous  t^ars  are  shed. 

Wishes  he  had  at  least  a  milder  fate. 

At  Absalom's  untimely  fall, 

David  with  grief  his  conquest  views: 
Nay,  weeps  for  unrelenting  Saul, 

And  in  soft  verse  the  mournful  theme  pursues. 
The  mightier  Laura,  from  Love's  darts  sechre. 
Beholds  the  thousand  deaths  that  I  endure. 
Each  death  made  horrid  with  most  cruel  pain; 

Yet  no  frail  pity  in  her  looks  appears; 

Her  eyes  betray  no  careless  tears. 
But  persecute  me  still  with  auger  and  disdain. 


TO  THE  RIPHT  HON. 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF  '. 

UPON   HIS  DISPUTING  PUBLICLY  AT  CHRIST     ' 
CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

Muse,  to  thy  master's  lodgings  quickly  fly. 
Entrance  to  thee  his  goodness  won't  deny : 

>  Probably  James  the  third  earl  of  Anglesea.  N* 
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With  due  submission,  tell  him  you  are  mine. 
And  that  you  trouble  him  with  this  design. 
Exactly  to  inform  his  noble  youth 
Ot*  what  you  heard  jtkst  now  firom  vanquishM 
Truth :  [be 

**  Conquer'd,  undone  I  Tis  strange  thatthere  should 
In  this  confession  pleasure  ev*n  to  me. 
With  well-wrought  terms  my  hold  I  strongly  barr'd, 
And  rough  distinctions  were  my  surly  guard. 
Whilst  I,  sure  of  my  cause,  this  strength  possen; 
A  noble  youth,  advancing  with  address, 
Led  glittering  Falsehood  on  with  so  much  art, 
That  I  soon  felt  sad  omens  in  my  heart 
Words  with  that  grace,"  said  I,  **  must  needs  pcr- 
I  find  myself  insensibly  betray'd.  [suade; 

Whilst  he  pursues  his  conquest,  1  retreat, 
And  by  that  name  would  palliate  my  defeat. 
**  But  here  methinks  \  do  the  prospect  see 
Of  all  those  triumphs  he  prepares  for  me. 
When  Virtue  or  when  Innocence  opprest 
Fly  for  Fure  rtfnge  to  his  generous  breast; 
When  with  a  noble  mien  his  youth  appears. 
And  gentle  voice  persuades  the  listening  peers. 
Judges  shall  wonder  when  he  clears  the  laws, 
jDispelling  mists,  which  long  have  hid^their  cause: 
Then,  by  bis  aid,  aid  that  can  never  fail, 
Ev'n  I,  though  conquered  now,  shall  sure  prevail: 
Thoufl^ds  of  wreaths  to  me  he  shall  i^^pay, 
For  that  one  laurel  Errour  wears  UMlay." 


A  GENTLEMAN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

When  your  kind  wishes  first  I  sought, 
Twas  in  the  dawn  of  youth : 

I  twisted  you,  for  you  1  fought, 
but  never  thought  of  truth. 

You  saw  how  still  my  fire  increas'd; 

I  griev'd  t(>be  denied: 
You  said,  **  Till  1  to  wander  ceas*d,     ^ 

You'd  guard  youi*  heart  with  pride," 

I,  that  once  feign*d  too  many  lies. 

In  height  of  passion  swore, 
By  you  and  other  deifies. 

That  I  would  range  no  more. 

I*ve  sworn,  and  therefore  now  am  fix*d. 

No  lons:er  false  and  vain: 
My  passion  is  with  Iionour  mix'd. 

And  both  shall  ever  reign. 


THE  MAD  LOVEM. 

I  'I.L  firom  my  breast  tear  fond  desire. 

Since  Laura  is  not  mine : 
I  Ml  strive  to  cure  the  amorous  fire. 

And  quench  the  flame  with  wine. 

Perhaps  in  groves  and  cooling  shade 
Soft  slumbers  I  may  find :      '       * 

There  alt  the  vows  to  Laura  made, 
Shall  vanish  with  the  wind. 

The  speaking  strings  and  charming  song 

My  passion  may  remove : 
Oh,  music  will  the  pain  prolong, 

And  is  the  food  of  love. 


I  *11  search  Heaven,  Earth,  Hefl»  seas,  and  sir, 

And  that  shall  set  me  free: 
Oh,  Laura's  image  will  be  there 

Where  Laura  will  not  be. 

My  soul  must  still  endure  the  pain^ 

And  with  fresh  torment  rave: 
For  none  can  ever  breath  the  chain 

That  once  was  Laura's  slave. 


THE  SOLDIER'S   WEDDING. 

A   SOLILOQUY    BY   NAN   TBRASHERWELL 

Being  part  of  a  play  called  The  New  Troop. 

0  MY  dear  Thrasherwell,  you^re-gone^to  sea. 
And  happiness  nrast  ever  bcmish'd  be 

From  our  flock-bed,  our  garret,  and  firom  me! 
Perhaps  he  is  on  land  at  Portsmouth  now 
In  the  embraces  of  some  Hampshire  sow. 
Who,  with  a  wanton  pat,  cries,  "  Now,  my  deir, 
You  *re  wishing  fbr-some  Wapping  doxy  heiF.''— 
"  Pox  on  them  all !  but  most  on  bouncing  Naa, 
With  whom  the  tormenUof  my  life  b^au: 
She  is  a  bitter  one!**— -You  lye,  you  rogue; 
You  are  a  treacherous,  felse,  ungrateftiltiog. 
Did  not  1  take  you  up  without  a  shirt?        [dirt! 
Woe  worth  the  hand  that  scrubb*d  off  all  you 
Did  not  my  interest  list  you  in  the  guard? 
And  had  not  you  ten  shillings,  my  reward? 
Did  I  not  then,  before  the  Serjeant's  face. 
Treat  Jack,  Tom,  Will,  and  Martin,  with  disgiaoe? 
And  Thrasherwell  before  all  others  choose. 
When*  I  had  the  whole  r^ment  to  louse  ? 
Curs*d  be  the  day  when  you  produc*d  your  sword, 
The  just  revenger  of  your  injur'd  word ! 
The  martial  youth  round  in  a  circle  st^od. 
With  envious  looks  of  love,  and  itching  blood: 
You,  with  some  oaths  that  signified  consent, 
Cried  "  Tom  is  Nan's!*'  and  o'er  the  swoid  jfm 

went. 
Then  I  with  some  more  modesty  would  step: 
The  ensign  thump'd  my  bum,  and  made  me  leap. 

1  Icap'd  indeed;  and  you  prevailing  men 
Leave  us  no  power  of  leaping  back  again. 


THE  OLD  CHEESE. 

Young  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  joUy  wife, 
That  knew  all  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  Nature  had  to  him  ienied: 
But  then  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  beaid. 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afeard. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own: 
For,  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she  'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  aflSicted 
Than  when  he  was  disturbed  or  contfadicted: 
Yet  still  into  his  story  ^  would  break 
With,  « »Tis  not  so—pray  g^ve  me  leave  to  speadc* 
His  firiends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule. 
Not  differing  mwh  finom  calling  of  him  fool; 
ToW  him,  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact  the  master  of  bis  faouly. 
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He  said,  "  That  the  neict  Tuesday  noon  would 

show 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  -no ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brew»d  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely,  meat." 
With  achine  heart  home  to  his  wife  he  goes, 
And  on  his  knees  does  his  rash  act  disclose, 
And  prays  dear  Sukey,  that,  one  day  at  least. 
He  might  appear  as  master  of  the  feast.        '   [see 
*'  ru  grant  ^our  wish,"  cries  she,  "  that  you  faiay 
Twere  wisdom  to  be  governed  still  by  me.** 
TTie  guests  upon  thfi  day  appointed  came, 
Each  bowsy  former  with  his  simpering  dame. 
**  Ho  !  Sue !"  cries  Slouch,  *•  why  dost  not  thou 

appear! 
Are  these  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?" 
*  I  pardon  askj^'says  Sue ;  *♦  I*d  not  offend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend." 

Slouch  by  his  kinsman  Gmfiy  had  been  taught 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  findipg  fault, 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat 
His  saying,  **  There  was  nothing  fit  to  eat : 
TheboilM  pork  stinks,  the  roast  beef's  not  enough. 
The  bacon's  rusty,  and  the  hens  are  tough  ; 
The  veal*s  all  rags,  the  butter's  tum'd  to  oil  5 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil. 
'Tis  we  are  the  first  Slouches  ever  sate 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plumbs  or  fat. 
What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest. 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest  ? 
This  beer  is  sour ;  this  musty,  thick,  and  stale, 
And  worse  than  any  thing,  except  the  ale." 
Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made :    • 
Some  things  she  own'd ;  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oftener  on  the  maid. 
Then  cheese  was  brought.  Says  Slouch,  **  This 

e'en  shall  roll : 
I'm  sure  tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl : 
This  is  skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go  ; 
And  this,  because  'tis  Suffolk,  follow  too." 
Cut  now  Sue's  patience  did  begin  to  waste ; 
Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 
**  Pray  let  me  rise,"  says  Sue,  "  my  dear;  I'll  find 
A  cheese  perhaps  may  be  to  lovy's  mind." 
Then  in  an  entry,  standing  close,  where  he 
Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends,  might  see  j 
And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 
And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  smelt ; 
**  ru  try,  my  joy !"  she  cried,  "  if  I  can  please 
My  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  cheese !" 

Slouch  tum'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vigorous 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command,  [hand 
Knew  well  the  twang :  "  Is'l  the  old  clieese,  my 

dear? 
No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,"  cries  Slouch :  "  I'll 

swear, 
I  think  I've  din'd  as  well  as  my  lord  mayor  !" 


THE   SKILLET. 

Two  n**Tffhbours,  Clod  and  Jolt,  wouW  married  be; 
Bnt  di.l  not  in  their  choice  of  wives  a^ree. 
Clod  thought  a  owckold  was  n  monstrous  beast. 
With  two  huge  ela'-ii\i^  eyes  and  spreading  crest : 
Therefore,  resolving  never  to  be  such, 
Blarried  a  wife  none  but  himself  could  touch. 


Jolt,  thinking  marriage  was  decreed  by  Fate, 
Which  shows  us  whom  to  love,  and  whom  to  hate. 
To  a  young,  handsome,  jolly  lass,  made  court. 
And  gave  his  friends  convincing  reasons  for't. 
That,  since  in  life  such  mischief  must  he  had. 
Beauty  had  something  still  that  was  not  bad. 
Within  two  months,  Fortune  was  pleas'd  to  send 
A  tinker  to  Clod's  house,  with  '<  Brass  to  mend." 
The  good  old  wife  survey'd  the  brawny  spark. 
And  found  hi»  chine  was  large,  though  counte- 
nance (dark. 
First  she  appears  in  all  her  airs,  then  tries 
The  squinting  efforts  of  her  amorous  eyes. 
Much  time  was  spent,  and  much  desire  exprest  r 
At  last  the  tinker  cried,  "  Few  words  are  best: 
qive  me  that  skillet  then ;  and,  if  Vm  true, 
I  dearly  earn  it  for  the  work  I  do." 
They 'greed;  they  parted.    On  the  tjnker  goes. 
With  the  same  stroke  of  pan,  and  twang  of  nose. 
Till  he  at  Jolt's  beheld  a  sprightly  dame 
That  set  his  native  vigour  all  on  flame. 
He  looks,  sighs,  faints,  at  last  b^ns  to  cry, 
"  And  can  you  then  let  a  young  tinker  die  ?" 
Says  she,  "  Give  me  your  skillet  then,  and  try.» 
'*  My  skillet !  Both  my  heart  and  skillet  take ; 
I  wish  it  were  a  copper  for  your  sake." 

After  all  this,  not  many  days  did  pass. 
Clod,  sitting  at  Jolt's  house,  surveyed  the  bnss 
And  glittering  pewter  standing- on  the  shelf; 
Then,  after  some  gruff  muttering  with  himself. 
Cried,    "  Pr'ythee,  Jolt,  how  came  that  skillet 

thine?" 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I,"  quoth  Jolt;  **  't'en't 

mine ;  [matter 

But  I'll  ask  Nan."     ^Twas  done ;  Nan  told  thei 

In  truth  as  'twas ;  then  cried,  ««  You've  g©t  the 

.  better  t 
For,  tell  me,  dearest,  whether  you  would  chuse 
To  be  a  gainer  by  me,  or  to  lose.  ^ 

As  for  our  neighbour  ^Clod,  this  I  dare  say, 
WeVe  beauty  and  a  skillet  more  than  they.'* 


THE   FISHERMAN. 

Tom  Bahks  by  native  industry  was  taught 
The  various  arts  how  fishes  might  be  caught 
Sometimes  with  trembling  reed  and  single  hair. 
And  bait  conceal'd,  he'd  for  their  death  prepare. 
With  melancholy  thoughts  and  downcast  ej-es. 
Expecting  till  deceit  had  gain'd  its  prize. 
Sometimes  in  rivulet  quick,  and  water  clear. 
They'd  meet  a  fate  more  generous  from  his  spear. 
To  basket  oft  he'd  pliant  oziers  tAirn, 
Where  they  might  entrance  find,  but  no  return. 
His  net  well  pois'd  with  lead  he'd  sometimes  throw, 
Kncircling  thus  his  captives  all  below. 
But,  when  he  would  a  quick  destruction  make, 
i^nd  from  afar  much  laiger  booty  take,  [set 

He'd  through  the  stream,  where  most  descending. 
From  side  to  side  his  strong  capacious  net ; 
And  then  his  rustic  crew  with  mighty  poles 
Would  drive  his  prey  out  from  their  oozy  holes. 
And  so  pursue  them  down  the  rolling  flood. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  almost  choak'd  with  mud. 
Till  they,  of  farther  passage  quite  bereft, 
Were  in  the  mash  with  gilts  entangled  left 
Trot,  who  liv'd  down  the  stream,  ne'er  though^ 
his  beer 
Was  good,  unless  be  had  his  water  dear. 
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He  goes  to  Banks,  and  tbu^  begins  hil'tale : 
•*  Lord  !  if  you  knew  but  how  the  people  rail! 

,     They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say. 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
According  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay. 
Besides,  my  wife  these  six  months  could  not  brew, 

•     And  now  the  blame  of  this  all's  laid  on  you :  * 
For  it  will  be  a  dismal  thing  to  think 
How  we  old  Trots  must  live,  and  have  no  drink : 
Therefore,  1  pray,  some  other  method  take 
Of  fishing,  were  it  only  for  our  sake." 

Says  Banks,  **  Vm  sorry  it  should  be  my  lot 
Ever  to  disoblige  my  gossip  Trot : 
Yet  >t*en*t  my  fault;  but  so  'tis  Fortune  tries  one. 
To  make  his  meat  become  his  nei^chbour's  poison ; 
And  so  we  pray  for  winds  upon  this  coast, 
By  which  on  t'other  navies  may  be  lost. 
Therefore  in  patience  rest,  though  I  proceed : 
7*bere's  no  ill-nature  in  the  case,  but  need. 
Though  for  your  use  this  water  will  not  serve, 
rd  rather  vou  should  cboak,  than  I  should  starve." 


A  CASJS  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Old  Paddy  Scot,  with  none  of  the  best  faces. 
Had  a  most  knotty  pate  at  solving  cases ; 
In  Goiy  point  could  tell  you,  to  a  hair, 
When  was  a^rain  of  honesty  to  spare. 
It  happened*  after  prayers,  ojw  certain  night. 
At  home  he  had  occasion  for  a  light 
To  turn  Socinus,  Lessius,  Escobar, 
Fam*d  Covamivias,  and  the  great  Navarre : 
AjkI  therefore,  as  he  from  the  chapel  came, 
Extinguising  a  yellow  taper's  flame. 
By  which  just  now  he  had  devoutly  pray*d. 
The  useful  remnant  to  his  sleeve  convey »d. 
There  happen*d  a  physician  to  be  by. 
Who  thither  came  but  only  as  a  spy, 
To  find  out  others'  fiiults,  but  let  alone 
Kepentanceibr  the  crimes  that  were  his  own. 

This  doctor  followed  Paddy;  said,   "  He  lackM 
To  know  wbat  made  a  sacrilegious  fact." 

Paddy  with  studied  gravity  replies, 
*'  That's  as  the  place  or  as  the  matter  lies : 
If  from  a  place  unsacred  you  should  take 
4  sacred  thing,  this  sacrilege  would  make ; 
Or  an  unsacrcd  thing  from  sacred  place. 
There  would  be  nothing  diflferent  in  the  case ; 
But,  if  both  thing  and  place  should  sacred  be, 
*Twere  height  of  sacril^e,  as  doctors  all  agree." 

'*  Then,"  says  the  doctor,  *'  for  more  light  in 
To  pot  a  special  case,  were  not  amiss.  [this. 

Suppose  a  man  should  take  a  Common  Prayer 
Out  of  a  chapel  where  there's  some  to  spare  ?" 

"  A  Common   Prayer !"  says  Paddy,  "  that 
would  be    I 
A  sacrilege  of  an  intense  degree^" 

"  Suppose  that  one  should  in  these  holidays 
Take  thence  a  bunch  of  rosemary  or  bays  ?»^ 

"I'd  not  be  too  censorions  in  that  case. 
But  'twoukl  be  sacrilege  still  from  the  pface." 

*'  What  if  a  man  should  firom  the  chapel  take 
A  taper's  end  :  should  he  a  scruple  make. 
If  homeward  to  his  chambers  he  should  go, 
tVhether  'twere  theft,  or  sacrilege,  or  no  ?" 

The  sly  insinuation  was  pereeiv'd : 
^ys  Paddy,  "  Doctor,  you  may  be  deceiv'd. 
Unless  in  cases  you  distinguish  right ; 
But  this  nM^  be  reBohr'd  at  tbe  tet  sight. 


As  to  the  taper,  it  could  be  no  theft. 
For  it  had  done  its  duty,  and  was  left : 
And  sacrilege  in  having  it  is  none. 
Because  that  in  my  sleeve  I  now  have  one.'' 


THE   CONSTABLE. 

Ome  night  a  fellow  wandering  without  fear, 

M  void  of  money  as  he  was  of  car^. 

Considering  both  were  wash'd  away  with  beer. 

With  Strap  the  constable  by  fortune  meets, 

Whose  lanterns  glare  in  the  most  silent  streets. 

Resty,  impatient  any  one  should  be 

So  bold  as  to  be  drunk  that  night  but  he : 

"  Stand ;    who    jroes   there,"  cried   Strap,   "  at 

hours  so  late  ? 
Answer.  Your  name;  or  else  have  at  your  pate."— 

**  I  wo'ut  stand,  'cause  I  can't.    Why  must  yoa 
know 
From  whence  it  is  I  come,  or  where  1  go  ?" 

"  See  here  my  staff,"  cries  Strap;  tremUing 
behold 
Its  radiant  paint,  and  ornamental  gold : 
Wooden  authority  when  thus  1  wield. 
Persons  of  all  degrees  obedience  yield. 
Then,  be  you  the  best  man  in  all  the  eity, 
Mark  me !  I  to  the  Counter  will  commit  ye.** 

"  You!  kiss,  and  so  forth.  For  that  never 
If  that  be  all,  commit  me  if  yiou  dare ;  [spare : 
No  person  yet,  either  through  fear  or  shame. 
Durst  commit  me,  that  once  had  heard  my  name."— 
"  Pray  then,  what  ist  ?" — "  My  name's  Adultery; 
And,  bith,  your  future  life  would  pleasant  be. 
Did  your  wife  know  you  once  committed  mc" 


LITTLE  MOUTHS. 

From  London  Paul  the  carrier  coming  down 
To  Wantage,  meets  a  beauty  of  the  town ; 
They  both  accost  with  salutation  pretty. 
As,  **  How  do'st,  Paul?"—"  Thank  you:  and 

howdo'st,  Betty?" 
"  Didst  see  our  Jack,  nor  sister  ?  No,  you've  seen, 
1  warrant,  none  but  those  who  saw  the  queen." 
**  Many  words  spoke  in  jest,"  says  Paul,  "  are 
true, 
I  came  from  Windsor';  and,  if  some  folks  knew 
As  much  as  I,  it  might  be  well  for  you." 
"  Lord,  Paul !  what  is't  ?"— "  Why  give  me  some- 
thing for't, 
T^is  kiss ;  and  this.    The  matter  then  is  short : 
The  parliament  have  made  a  procladaation. 
Which  will  this  week  he  sent  all  round  the  nation  ; 
That  maids  with  lUtU  tnouths  do  all  prepare 
On  Sunday  next  to  come  before  tlie  mayor. 
And  that  all  bachelors  be  likewise  there : 
For  maids  with  little'  mouths  shall,  if  they  please. 
From  out  of  these  young  men  choose  two  apiece." 

Betty,  with  bridled  chin,  extends  her  face. 
And  then  contracts  her  lips  with  simpering  grace, 
Cries,  **  Hem !  pray  what  must  all  the  huge  ones  do 
For  husbands,  when  we  little  mouths  bave  two  ?" 

■  Where  queen  Anne  and  her  court  frequently 
residei^ 
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**  UM,  not  80  fii6t,"  cries  he;  **  pray  pardon 
me: 
Maids  with  huge,  gaping,  wde  mouths,  must  have 
three." 
Betty  distorts  hfr  face  with  hideous  squally 
And  mouth  of  a  foot  wide  begins  to  bawl, 
•'  Oh  !  ho !  ist  so  ?  The  case  is  aiter'd,  PauL 
Is  that  the  point  ?  I  wish  the  three  were  ten ; 
I  wairant  Vd  find  movUh,  if  theyUl  find  men,'* 


HOLD  FAST  BELOW. 

There  was  a  lad,  th»  unluckiest  of  his  crew, 

Was  still  contriving  something  bad,  but  new. 

His  comrades  all  obedience  to  him  paid. 

In  executing  what  designs  he  laid : 

*Twas  they  should  rob  the  orchard,  he'd  retire, 

His  foot  was  safe  whilst  theirs  was  in  the  fire. 

He  kept  them  in  the  dark  to  that  degree, 

Kone  should  presume  to  be  so  wise  as  he ; 

But,  being  at  the  top  of  all  aflairs, 

The  profit  was  bis  own,  the  mischief  theirs. 

There  fell  some  wprds  made  him  bt*gin  to  doubt, 

The  rogues  would  grow  so  wise  to  find  him  out; 

He  was  not  pleas'd  with  this,  and  so  next  day 

He  cries  to  them,  as  going  just  to  play, 

•*  What  a  rare  jack-daw*s  nest  is  there !  look  up, 

You  see  *tis  almost  at  the  steeple's  top.*' 

**  Ah,"  says  another,  "  we  can  have  no  hope 

Of  getting  thither  to  *t  without  h  rope." 

Says  then  the  fleering  spark,  with  courteous  grin. 

By  which  he  drew  his  infaut  cullies  in  ; 

**  Notliing  more  easy;  did  you  never  see 

How,  in  a  swarm,  bees,  banging  bee  by  bee. 

Make  a  long  sort  of  rope  below  the  tree. 

Why  maynt  we  do  the  same,  good  Mr.  John  ? 

For  that 'Contrivance  pray  let  me  alone. 

Tom  shall  hold  Will,  you  Will,  and  Til  hold  you ; 

And  then  I  warrant  you  the  thing  will  do. 

But,  if  there's  any  does  not  care  to  try. 

Let  us  have  no  jack-daws,  and  what  care  1 !" 

That  tAuchM  the  quick,  and  so  they  soon  corti- 
No  argument  like  that  was  e'er  denied,    [plied. 
And  therefore  instantly  the  thing  was  tried. 
They  hanging  down  on  strength  above  depend ; 
Then  to  himself  mutters  their  trusty  frien^, 
**  The  dogs  are  almost  useless  grown  to  me, 
I  ne'er  shall  have  such  opportunity 
To  part  with  them ;  and  so  e'en  let  them  go." 
Then  cries  aloud,  "  So  bo !  my  lads  !  so  ho  ! 
You're  gone,  unless  ye  all  hold  fast  below. 
They've  serv'd  ray  turn,  so  'tis  fit  time  to  drop 

them; 
The  Devil,  if  he  wants  them,  let  him  stop  them." 


THE  BEGGAR   WOMAN. 

A  OEfiTLEMAH  in  hunting  rode  astray. 
More  out  of  choice,  than  that  he  lost  his  way : 
He  let  bis  company  the  hare  pursue. 
For  he  himself  had  other  game  in  view : 
A  beggar  by  her  trade  ;  yet  not  so  mean. 
But  that  her  cheeks  were  fresh,  and  linen  clean. 
*'  Mistress,"  quoth  be,    "  and  what  if  we  two 
Retire  a  little  way  into  the  wood  V*  [shou'd 


She  needed  not  much  coortriup  to  W  load. 
He  ambles  on  before,  she  trots  behind ; 
For  little  Bobby,  to  her  shoulders  bound,    .         * 
Hinders  the  gentle  dame  from  ridding  ground. 
He  often  ask'd  her  to  expose ;  but  she 
Still  fear'd  the  coming  of  his  company. 
Says  she,  *'  I  know  an  unfrequented  place. 
To  the  left  hand,  where  we  our  time  may  pass. 
And  the  mean  while  your  horse  may  find  som* 

grass." 
Thither  they  come,  and  both  the  horse  secure ; 
Then  thinks  the  squire,  I  have  the  matter  sure. 
She's  ask'd  to  sit :  but  then  excuse  is  made, 
"  Sitting,"  says  she,  "  's  not  usual  in  my  trade: 
Should  you  be  rude,  and  then  shoukl  throw  mab 

down, 
1  might  perhaps  break  more  backs  tlian  my  own.* 
He  smiling  cries,  "  Come,  I'll  the  knot  untie. 
And,  if  you  mean  the  child's,  we'll  lay  it  by." 
Says  she,  "  That  can't  be  done,  for  then  twill  cry. 
I'd  not  have  us,  but  chiefly  for  your  sake, 
Discover'd  by  the  hideous  noise  'twould  make. 
Use  is  another  nature,  and  twould  lack, 
More  than  the  breast,  its  custom  to  the  back." 
"  Then,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  1  should  be  loth 
To  come  so  far  and  disoblige  you  both :        [do  ?" 
Were  the  child  tied  to  me,  d'ye  think  twonld 
"  Mighty  well,  sir!  Oh,  Lord !  if  tied  to  you!" 

With  speed  incredible  to  work  she  goes. 
And  from  her  shoulder  soon  the  burthen  throws; 
Then  mounts  the  infant  with  a  gentle  toss 
Upon  her  generous  friend,  and,  like  a  crosst 
The  sheet  she  with  a  dextrous  motion  winds. 
Till  a  firm  knot  the  wandering  fabric  binds. 

The  gentleman  had  scarce  got  time  to  know 
What  she  was  doing ;  she,  about  to  go, 
Cries,  "  Sir,  good  b'ye ;  bent  angry  that  we  part, 
I  trust  the  child  to  you  with  all  my  hearts 
But,  ere  you  get  another,  't'en't  amiss 
To  try  a  year  or  two  how  you'll  keep  this." 


THE   VESTRY. 

Within  the  shire  of  Nottingham  there  lies^ 
A  parish  fam'd,  because  the  men  were  wise : 
Of  their  own  strain  they  had  a  teacher  sought. 
Who  all  his  life  was  better  fed  than  taught. 
It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  ' 

Since  he  had  snor'd,  and  eat,  and  iatten'd  there ; 
When  he  the  house-keepers,  their  wives,  and  all. 
Did  to  a  sort  of  parish-meeting  call ; 
Promising  something,  which,  well  understood. 
In  little  time  would  turn  to  all  their  good,      [find. 
When  met,  he  thus  harangues :  "  Neighbours,  1 
That  in  your  principles  you're  well  incUn'd : 
But  then  you're  all  solicitous  for  Sunday; 
None  seem  to  have  a  due  regard  for  Monday, 
Most  people  then  their  dinners  have  to  seek. 
As  if 'twere  not  the  first  day  of  the  week  ; 
But,  when  yon  have  hash'd  meat  and  nothing  more» 
You  only  curse  the  day  that  went  before. 
On  Tuesday  all  folks  dine  by  one  consent, . 
And  Wednesdays  only  fast  by  parliament. 
But  fosting  sure  by  Nature  ne'er  was  meant. 
The  marketmrill  for  Thursday  find  a  dish. 
And  Friday  is  a  proper  day  for  fish ; 
After  fish,  Saturday  requires  some  meat ; 
On  Sunday  you*re  obliged  by  law  to  tNBt^ 
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And  the  same  law  ofdains  a  podding  then. 
To  children  grateful,  nor  untit  for  men. 
Take  hens,  geese,  turkies,  then,  or  something  light. 
Because  their  legs,  if  broird,  will  serve  at  night. 
And,  since  1  find  that  roast  beef  makes  you  sleep, 
Com  it  a  little  more,  and  so  'twill  keep. 
Koast  it  on  Monday,  pity  it  should  be  spoiPdi 
On  Tuesday  mutton  either  foast  or  hoiPd. 
On  Wednesday  should  be  some  variety, 
A  loin  or  breast  of  veal,  and  pigeon-pye. 
On  Thursday  each  man  of  his  dish  make  choice, 
>Tis  fit  on^market-days  we  all  rejoice. 
And  then  on  Friday,  as  I  said  before, 
We'll  have  a  dish  of  fish,  and  one  dish  more. 
On  Saturday  stew'd  beef,  with  something  nice,  , 
Provided  quick,  and  toss'd  up  in  a  trice. 
Because  that  in  the  afternoon,  you  know. 
By  custom,  we  must  to  the  ale-house  go ; 
For  else  how  should  our^  houses  e'er  be  clean. 
Except  we  gave  some  time  to  do  it  theq  ? 
From  whence,  unless  we  value  not  our  lives. 
None  part  without  remembering  first  our  wives. 
But  these  are  standing  roles  for  every  day. 
And  very  good  ones,  as  I  so  may  say : 
After  each  meal,  let's  take  a  hearty  cup ; 
And  where  we  di^oe,  *tis  fitting  that  we  sup. 

"  Now  for  the  application,  and  the  use : 
I  found  your  care  for  Sunday  an  abuse : 
All  would  be  asking,  Pray,  sir,  where  dtyoudine  ? 
I  have  roa^t  beef»  choice  venison,  turkey,  chine : 
Every  one's  bawling  me.    Then  say  poor  I, 
It  is  a  bitter  business  to  deny  *, 
But,  who  is't  cares  for  fourteen  meals  a  day, 
As  for  my  owh  part,  1  had  rather  stay. 
And   take  them  now  and  then, — and  here   and 
According  to  my  present  bill  of  fere.         [there, — 
You  know  Vm  sing!e :  if  you  all  agree 
To  treat  by  turns,  each  will  be  sure  of  me." 

The  vestry  all  applauded  with  a  hum. 
And  the  seven  wisest  of  tbem  bade  him  come. 


THE   MONARCH. 

When  the  youn^  people  ride  the  Skimmn^gton, 

There  is  a  general  trembling  in  a  town : 

Kot  only  he  for  whom  the  person  rides 

Suffers,  but  they  sweep  other  doors  besides ; 

And  by  that  hieroglyphic  does  appear 

That  the  g«od  woman  is  the  master  there. 

At  Jenny's  door  tbe  baiharous  heathens  swept. 

And  his  poor  wife  scolded  until  she  wept ; 

Tbe  mob  swept  on,'  whilst  she  sent  forth  in  vain 

Her  vocal  thunder  and  her  briny  rain. 

Some  few  days  after,  two  young  sparks  came  there. 

And  whilst  idie  does  her  coffee  fresh  prepare. 

One  for  discourse  of  news  the  master  calls, 

Tother  on  this  ungrateful  subject  fidls. 

**  Pray,  Mrs.  Jenny,  whence  came  this  report. 

For  1  believe  {here's  no  great  reason  for't. 

As  if  the  folks  t'other  dav  swept  your  door. 

And  half  a  doasen  of  your  neighbours  more  ?" 

•*  There's  nothing  in't,"  says  Jenny;  "that  is  done 

Where  the  wife  rules,  but  here  I  rule  alone, 

And,  gentlemen,  you'd  niuch  mistaken  be, 

If  any  one  should  not  think  that  of  !■*. 

Within  these  walh,  my  suppliant  vassals  know 

What  due  obedience  t*  their  prince  they  owe. 

And  kiss  th«  shadow  of  p^iy  papal  toe. 


My  word's  a  law ;  when  I  my  ppwcr  advance. 
There's  not  a  greater  monarch  ev'n  in  France. 
Not  the  mogul  or  czar  of  Muscovy, 
Not  Prester  John,  or  cham  of  Tartary, 
Are  in  their  houses  monarch  more  than  I. 
My  house  my  castle  is,  and  here  I'm  king, 
Pm  pope,  I'm  emperor,  monarch,  every  thing. 
What  though  my  wife  be  partner  of  my  bed, 
The  monarch's  crown  sits  only  on  this  head." 

His  wife  had  plaguy  ears,  as  well  as  tongue. 
And,  bearing  all,  thought  his  discoure  too  long : 
^ler  conscience  said,  he  should  not  tell  such  lies. 
And  to  her  knowledge  such ;  she  therefore  cries, 
*'  D'ye  hear— you— Sirrah — Monarch— there  ?— 

come  down  I 

And  grind  the  coffee — or  I'll  crack  your  crown." 


JUST  AS  YOU  PLEASE: 

OR, 

THE  INCURIOUS. 

A  VIRTUOSO  had  a  mind  to  see 

One  that  would  never  discontented  be. 

But  in  a  careless  way  to  all  agpree. 

He  had  a  servant,  much  of  .£sop's  kind. 

Of  personage  uncouth,  but  spTightly  mind : 

"  Hmnpus,"  says  he,  "  1  order  that  you  find 

Out  such  a  man,  with  such  a  character. 

As  in  this  paper  now  1  give  you  here ; 

Or  I  will  lug  your  ears,  or  craek  your  pate. 

Or  rather  you  shall  meet  with  a  worse  fate. 

For  I  will  break  yoftr  back,  and  set  you  stiait. 

Bring  him  to  dinner."    Humpus  soon  withdrew. 

Was  safe,  as  having  such  a  one  in  view 

At  Covent  Garden  dial,  whom  he  found 

Sitting  with  thoughtless  air  and  look  profound. 

Who,  solitary  gaping  without  care, 

Seem'd  to  say,  «*  Who  is't }  wilt  go  any  where  ?" 

Says  Humpux,  "  Sir,  my  master  bade  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  him  to-day." 
He  snuffs ;  then  follows ;  up  the  btairs  he  goes. 
Never  pulls  off  his  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes. 
But,  looking  round  him,  saw  a  handsome  room. 
And  did  not  much  repent  that  he  was  come; 
Close  to.tbe  fire  he  draws  an  elbow-chair,. 
And,  lolling  easy,  doth  for  sleep  prepare. 
In  comes  the  family,  but  be  sits  still. 
Thinks,  "  Let  them  take  the  other  chairs  thai 
will !" 

The  master  thus  accosts  him,  "  Sir,  you're  wet. 
Pray  have  a  cushion  underneath  your  feet." 
Thinks  he,  "  If  I  do  spoil  it,  need  I  care  > 
I  see  be  has  eleven  more  to  spare."  * 

Dinner's  brought  up ;  the  wife  is  bid  retreat. 
And  at  the  upper  end  must  be  his  seat 
"  This  is  not  very  usual,"  thiiiks  the  clown : 
But  is  not  an  the  femily  his  own  ? 
And  why  should  I,  for  contradiction's  sake. 
Lose  a  good  dinner,  which  he  bids  me  take  ? 
If  from  this  table  slie  discarded  be. 
What  seed  I  care !  there  is  the  more  for  me." 

After  a  while,  the  daughter's  bid  to  stand. 
And  bring  him  whatsoever  he'll  command. 
Thinks  he,  **  The  better  firom  the  fairer  hand  !" 

Young  master  next  must  rise,  to  fill  iMm  wine, 
And  starve  himseif,>>  aoe  the  booby  dine : 
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He  does.    The  fiither  asks^  *•  What  have  you 

there? 
How  dare  you  give  a  stranger  vinegar?'' 
Sir,  'twas  Champagne  I  gave  him.** — "  Sir,  indeed ! 
Take  him  and  scourge  him  till  the  rascal  bleed ; 
Don't  spare  him  for  his  tears  or  age :  I'll  try 
If  cat-of-ninc-tails  can  excuse  a  lie."  [lieve ; 

Thinks  the  clown,  **  That  ^twas  wine  I  do  be^ 
But  such  young  rogues  are  aptest  to  deceive : 
He's  none  of  mine,  but  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
And  how  know  I  butt  may  be  for  his  good  ?" 

When  the  desert  came  on,  ^nd  jellies  brought. 
Then  was  the  dismal  scene  of  finding  fault : 
'They  were  such  hideous,  filthy,  poisonous  stuff. 
Could  not  be  rail'd  at,  tior  reveng'd  enough. 
Humpus  was  ask'd  who  made  them.  Trembling  he 
Said,  **  Sir.  it  was  my  lady  gave  them  me."— 
No  more  such  poison  shall  she  ever  give, 
rU  bum  the  witch  ;  t^ent  fitting  she  should  live : 
Set  ftiggots  in  the  court,  Til  make  her  fry ; 
And  pray,  good  sir,  may't  please  you  to  be  by  ?" 

Then,  smiling,  says  the  clown,  '*  Upon  my  life, 
A  pretty  fancy  this,  to  bum  one's  wife !      ^ 
And,  since  1  find  tis  really  your  design,    [mine.'* 
Pray  let  me  just  step  home,   aud   fetch   you 


OF  DREAMS. 


For  a  dream  cometh  through  the  multitude  of 
business.  *    ' 

BCCLBS.  V.  4. 

Semnia,  qus  ludont  mente  volitantibus  umbris, 
Non  delubra  deiim  nee  ab  tethere  numina  mittunt, 
Sed  sibi  quisque  fecit,  &c. 

PETRONIOS. 

The  flitting  dreams,  that  play  before  the  wind. 
Are  not  by  Heaven  for  prophesies  desigu'd; 
Nor  by  ethereal  beings  sent  us  down, 
But  each  man  is  creator  of  his  cum : 
For,  when  their  weary  limbs  are  sunk  in  ease, 
The  souls  essfty  to  wander  where  they  please  ; 
The  scatter'd  images  have  space  ta  play, 
And  night  repeats  the  labours  of  the  day. 


THE  ART  OF  MAKING  PUDDINGS. 

I.  HASTY  PVDDmO. 

I  tJNO  of  food,  by  British  nurse  design'd, 
To  make  the  stripling  brave,  and  maiden  kind. 
Delay  not.  Muse,  io  numbers  to  rehearse 
The  pleasures  of  our  life,  and  sinews  of  our  verse. 
Let  pudding's  dish,  most  wholesome,  be  thy  theme, 
And  dip  thy  swdfing  plumes  in  fragrant  cream* 

Sing  then  that  dish  so  fitting  to  improre 
A  tender  modesty  and  trembling  love ; 
Swinuuing  in  butter  of  a  golden  hue, 
Garaish'd  with  drops  of  ro6e*i»  spicy  dew. 

Sometimes  the  frugal  matron  seems  im  haste^ 
Nor  cares  to  beat  her  pudding  into  paifte : 
Yet  milk  in  proper  skillet  she  will  place. 
And  gently  spice  it  with  a  blade  of  mace ; 
Then  set  some  careful  damsel  to  k>ok  tot, 
Aod  stUl  to  wtk  away  the  biahop's-l<90t^ 


For,  if  burnt  milk  should  to  the  bottom  stick, 
like  over-heated  zeal,  'twould onake  folks  sick. 
Into  the  milk  her  flour  she  gently  throws. 
As  valets  now  would  powder  tender  beaux : 
The  liquid  forms  in  hasty  mass  unite 
Forms  equally  delicious,  as  they're  white. 
In  shining  dish  the  hasty  mass  is  thrown. 
And  seems  to  want  no  graces  but  its  own. 
Yet  stitl  the  housewife  brings  in  fresh  supplies. 
To  gratify  the  taste,  and  please  the  eyes. 
She  on  the  surfoce  lumps  of  butter  lays. 
Which,  melting  with  the  heat,  its  beams  displays; 
From  whence  it  causes,  wondrous  to  behold, 
A  silver  soil  bedeck'd  with  streams  of  gold  I 

U.  ▲  BBDGE-HOO  AFTER  A  QCAKIN G-PUBOIMO. 

As  Neptune,  when  the  three-tongu'd  fork  he 
takes, 
With  strength  divine  the  globe  terrestrial  shakes^ 
The  highest  hills.  Natures  stupendous  piles. 
Break  with  the  force,  and  quiver  into  isles  ; 
Yet  on  the  mins  grow  the  lofty  pines, 
And  snow  unmelted  in  the  vallies  shines : 

Thus  when  the  dame  her  hedge-hog-pttddin^ 
Her  fork  indents  irreparable  streaks.        [breakii. 
The  trembling  lump,  with  butter  all  around. 
Seems  to  perceive  its  fell,  and  then  be  drownM  ; 
And  yet  the  tops  appear,  whilst  almonds  thick 
With  bright  loaf-sugar  on  the  surfece  stick. 

III.  PUDDIHGS  OP  VARIOUS  COLOURS  IN  A  DISH. 

You,  painter-like,  now  variegate  the  shade. 
And  thus  from  puddings  there's  a  landscape  made. 
And  Wise  and  London ',  when  they  would  dispose 
Their  ever-greens  into  well-order*d  rows. 
So  mix  their  colours,  that  each  different  plant 
Gives  light  and  shadow  as  the  others  want 

ly.  MAKING  OF  A  GOOD  PUDDING  GBtS  A  GOOD 
HUSBAND. 

Ye  virgins,  as  these  lines  you  kindly  tfike. 
So  may  you  still  such  glorious  pudding  make, 
That  crouds  of  youth  may  ever  be  at  strife. 
To  gain  the  sweet-composer  for  his  wife  * 

V.  SACK  AND  SUGAR  TO  QUAKING-PUDDING. 

"  Oh,  delicious!" 
But  where  must  our  confession  first  begin. 
If  sack  and  sugar  once  be  thought  a  sin  ? 

VI.   BROILED  PUDDING. 

Hid  in  the  dark,  we  mortals  seldom  know 
From  whence  the  source  of  happiness  may  flow: 
Who  to  broil M  pudding  would  their  thoughts  baVe 

bent 
From  bright  Pewteria's  love-sick  discontent  ? 
Yet  so  it  was,  Pewteria  felt  love's  heat 
In  fiercer  flatnes  than  those  which  roast  her  meat. 
No  pudding's  lost,  but  may  with  fresh  delight 
Be  either /net/  next  day,  or  broiPd  at  night. 

Vn.   MUTTON  PUDDING. 

But  mutton,  thou  most  nourishing  of  meat. 
Whose  single  joint*  may  constitute  a  treat; 
When  made  a  pudding,  you  excel  the  rest 
As  much  as  titat  of  other  food  is  best !    • 


'  The  two  royal  gardeneis. 
'  A  loio.    KING. 
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KING'S  POEMS. 


Tin.  OATMEAt  rUDDTNG. 

Op  dats  decorticated  take  two  pound, 
Aud  of  new  milk  enoujih  the  same  to  drown; 
Of  raisins  of  the  sun,  ston'd,  ounces  cipht^j 
Of  currant^,  cleanly  pick'd,  an  equal  weight; 
Of  su(?t,^finely  slic»d,  an  ounce  at  least; 
And  six  eggs  newly  taken  from  the  nest: 
Season  this  mixture  welt  with  salt  and  spice ; 
n'wiU  make  ja.  pudding  fsur  exceeding  rice ; 
And  you  may  safdy  feed  on  it  like  farmdis. 
For  the  receipt  is  learned  Dr.  Banner's. 

IX.  A  SACK-POSSET. 
7rom  far  Barbadoes,  on  the  western  main, 
Fetch  sugar,  half  a  pound;  fetch  sack,  from  Spain, 
A  pint ;  then  fetch,  from  India's  fertile  coast. 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  the  British  toast. 


UPON  A   GIANTS  ANGLING. 

His  angle-rod  made  of  a  sturdy  oak. 
His  line  a  cable,  which  in  storms  ne'er  broke. 
His  hook  he  baited  with  a  dragon's  tail, 
And  sate  upon  a  rock,  and  bobb'd  for  whale. 


ADVICE  TO  HORACE, 

TO  TAKE  HIS  LEAVE  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Horace,  you  now  have  long  enou^ 
At  Cambridge  play'd  the  fool : 

Take  back  your  enticing  stuff 
To  Epicurus'  school. 

But,  in  excuse  of  this,  you  11  say,^ 

You're  so  unwieldy  grown, 
That,  if  amongst  that  herd  you  lay, 

You  scarcely  should  be  known. 

How  many  butter'd  crusts  you  've  tost 

Into  your  weem  so  big. 
That  you're  more  like  (at  college  cost) 

A  jHffpoUe  than  a  pig. 

But  yon  from  head  to  foot  are  brmon, 

And  so  from  side  to  side : 
You  measure  (wete  a  circle  drawn) 

No  longer  than  you  Ve  wide. 

Then,  btess  me,  sir,  how  many  craggs 

You  *ve  drunk  of  potent  ale ! 
No  wonder  if  the  belly  swaggs 

That*8  riral  to  a  vohale. 

E'en  let  the  Fellows  take  the  rest. 

They've  had  a  jolly  taster: 
Bui  no  great  likelihood  to  feast, 

'Twixt  Horace  aud  the  master! 


INDIAN   ODE. 

OARCO. 


CiBSAR,  possess'd  of  Egypt's  queen, 
And  conqueror  of  her  charms; 

Would  envy,  had  he  Darco  seen 
When  lock'din  iSabra*s  arms. 


lARRA.   ' 

Should  Memnon,  that  fam'd  Black,  revive, 

Aurora's  darling  son, 
For  Zabra's  heart  in  vain  he  'd  strive. 

Where  Darco  reigns  alone. 

DARCO. 

Fresh  mulberries  new-press'd  disclose 

A  blood  of  purple  hue ; 
And  Zabra's  lips,  like  crimson  rose. 

Swell  with  a  fragrant  dew. 

ZABRA. 

The  amorous  Sun  has  kiss'd  his  face; 

And,  now  those  beams  are  set, 
A  lovely  night  assumes  the  place. 

And  tinges  all  with  jet. 


Darkness  is  mystic  priest  to  love. 

And  does  its  rites  conceal ; 
O'erspread  with  clouds,  such  joys  well  prove 

As  day  shall  ne'er  reveal. 

ZABRA.  • 

In  gloom  of  night,  when  Darco's  eyes 
Are  guides,  what  heart  can  stray  ? 

Whoever  views  his  teeth,  descries 
The  bright  and  milky  way. 


Though  bom  to  rule  fierce  Lib3ra'8  sands. 
That  with  gold's  lustre  shine, 
*  With  ease  1  quit  those  high  commands 
Whilst  Zabra  thus  is  mine. 

ZABRA. 

Should  I  to  that  blest  world  repair. 
Where  AVhites  no  portion  have ; 

I'd  soon,  if  Darco  were  not  there. 
Fly  back,  and  be  a  slave. 


EPIGRAM. 

Who  could  believe  that  a  fine  needle's  smait 
Should  from  a  finger  pierce  a  vii^gin's  heart; 
That,  from  an  orifice  soyvery  small 
The  spirits  and  the  vital  blood  should  fall } 
Strephon  and  Phaon,  I'll  be  judg'd  By  you. 
If  more  than  this  has  not  been  found  too  true. 
From  sm'aller  darts,  much  greater  wounds  arise. 
When  shot  by  Cynthia's  or  by  Laura's  eyes. 


EPIGRAM. 

Sam  Wills  had  rlew'd  Kate  B^s,  a  Imiling^lass; 
And  for  her  pretty  mouth  admir*d  her  fiice. 
Kate  had  lik'd  Sam,  for  nose  of  Roman  size, 
Not  minding  his  complexion  or  his  eyes. 
They  met— says  Sam,  «  Alas,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  find  mysdf  deceiv'd  by  that  small  mouth !» 
"  Alas,"  cries  Kate,  "  could  any  one  suppose, 
1  could  be  so  deceiv'd  by  such  a  nose! 
But  I  henceforth  shall  bold  this  maxim  just. 
To  have  experience  first,  and  then  to  trust!" 
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TO  MR.  CARTER, 

STEWARD  TO  THE  LORD  CARTERn** 

Accept  of  health  firom  one,  who,  writing  this. 
Wishes  you  in  the  same  that  now  he  is ; 
Though  to  your  person  he  may  be  unknown, 
His  wishes  are  as  hearty  as  your  own : 
For  Carter's  drink,  when  in  his  master's  hand, 
Has  pleasure  and  good-nature  at  conunand. 
What  though  his  lordship's  lands  are  irf  your  trust, 
^Tis  greater  to  his  brewing  to  be  just. 
As  to  that  matter,  no  one  can  find  fault, 
If  you  supply  hilb  still  with  well-dried  malt. 
Still  be  a  servant  constant  to  afford 
A  liquor  fitting  for  your  genrrouslord  j 
Liquor,  like  hhn,  from  seeds  of  worth  in  light. 
With  sparkling  atoms  still  ascending  bright: 
May  your  accompts  so  with  your  lord  stand  clear. 
And  have  your  reputation  like  your  beer; 
The  main  perfection  of  your  life  pursue^ 
In  March,  October,  every  month,  still  brew, 
And  get  the  character  of  "  Who  but  you  ?" 


NERO, 

A  SATIRE. 

We  know  how  ruin  once  did  reign, 
When  Rome  was  fir'd,  and  senate  slain ; 
The  prince,  with  brother's  gore  imbru'J ; 
His  tender  mother's  life  pursued; 
How  he  the  carcase,  as  it  lay. 
Did  without  tear  or  blush  survey. 
And  censure  each  majestic  grace 
TTiat  still  adorned  that  breathless  face : 
Yet  he  with  sword  could  domineer 
Where  dawning  light  does  first  appear 
From  ray^  of  Phoebus ;  and  command 
Through  hiS"  whole  course,  ev*n  to  that  strand 
Where  he,  abhorring  such  a  sight. 
Sinks  in  the  watery  gloom'of  night: 
Yet  he  could  death  and  terrour  throw. 
Where  Thulc  starves  in  northeni  snow; 
Where  southern  Jieats  do  fiercely  pass 
O'er  burning  sands  that  melt  to  glass. 

Fond  hopes !  could  height  of  power  assuage 
The  mad  excess  of  Nero's  rage?   ■ 
Hard  is  the  fate,  when  subjects  find 
The  sword  unjust  to  poison  join'd ! 


AD  AMICUM, 

Primus  ab  Angliacis,  Carolioaa  Tyntus^  in  oras, 
PaUadias  artes  secum,  cytharamque  sonantcm 
Attulit ;  ast  illi  comites  Pamassido  una 
Adveniunt,  autorque  via;  consultis  Apollu : 
Hie  idem  sparsos  longe  lat^ue  colonos 
liCgibus  in  coetos  aequis,  atque  oppida  cogit; 
Hinc  hominum  mo'liri  animos,  l^tnc  mercibus  optis 
Crescere  divitias  et  surgere  tecla  deomm. 
Talibus  auspiciis  docts  conduntur  Athenie, 
Sic  byrsa  ingentem  Didonis  crevit  hi  urbem 
Carthago  vegum  domitrix ;  sic  aurea.  Roma 
Orbe  triumphato  aitidum  caput  intulit  astrit; 

I  Mayor  Tynte,  ^overoor  »f  Caroliaat , 


ATTEMPTED  III  feNGUflff. 


Tynte  was  the  man  who  first,  from  British 
Palladian  arts  to  Carolina  bore;  [shore. 

His  tuneful  harp  attending  Muses  strung, 
And  Phoebus'  skill  inspir'd  the  lays  he  sung. 
Strong  towers  and  psdaces  their  rise  began. 
And  listening  stones  to  sacred  fabrics  ran. 
Just  laws  were  taught,  and  curious  arts  of  peace. 
And  trade's  brisk  current  flow'd  with  wealth's  irt- 
On  such  foundations  learned  Athens  rose;  [crease 
So  Dido's  thong  did  Carthage  first  enclose :  ^ 
So  Rome  was  taught  old  empires  to  subdue. 
As  Tynte  creates  and  governs,  now,  the  «w. 


ULYSSES  AND   TIRES  IAS. 

ULVS8E8. 

Tell  me,  old  prophet,  tell  roe  how. 
Estate  when  sunk,  and  pocket  low. 
What  subtle  arts,  what  secret  ways. 
May  the  desponding  fortune  raise  ? 
You  laugh :  thus  misery  is  scom'd! 

'  TIRE8IA8. 

Sure  'tis  enough,  you  are  retum'd 
Home  by  your  wit,  and  view  again 
Your  fknn  of  Ithac,  and  wife  Pen* 

ULYSSES. 

Sage  friend,  whose  word '«  a  law  to  me. 
My  want  ahd  nakedness  you  see : 
The  sparks  who  made  my  wife  such  offers. 
Have  left  me  notlung  in  my  coffors: 
HThey  've  kili'd  my  oxen^  sheep,  and  geese. 
Eat  up  my  bacon  and  my  cheese. 
Lineage  and  virtue,  at  this  push. 
Without  the  gell,  's  not  worth  a  rush. 

tiresias. 

"Why,  not  to  mince  the  matter  more. 
You  are  averse  to  being  poor ; 
Therefore  find  out  some  rich  old  cufiT, 
That  never  thinks  he  has  enough: 
Have  you  a  swan,  a  turkey-pie, 
With  woodcocks,  thither  let  them  fly. 
The  first-fruits  of  your  early  spring. 
Not  to  the  gods,  but  to  him  bring. 
Though  he  a  -foundling  bastard  be. 
Convict  of  frequent  perjury  ^ 
His  hands  with  brother's  blo<id  imbrued. 
By  justice  for  that  crime  pui'sued; 
Never  the  wall,  when  ask'd,  refuse. 
Nor  lose^  your  friend,  to  save  your  shoes. 

ULYSSES. 

Twlxt  Damas  and  the  kennel  go ! 
Which  is  the  filthiest  of  the  tWo? 
Before  Troy-town  it  was  not  so. 
There  with  the  best  1  us*d  to  strive. 

tiresias. 
Why,  by  that  meant  you'll  never  thrive. 

ULYSSES. 
It  will  be  very  hard,  that's  true : 
Y«t  I  '11  my  gsuerotts  miad  subdue 
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KINGS  POEMS. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  TASSO, 

CANTO  III.  ST.  3. 

So  when  bold  mariners,  whom  hopes  of  ore 
Have  urg*d  to  seek  some  unfrequented  shore ; 
The  sea  grown  high,  and  pole  unknown,  do  find 
How  false  is  every  wave,  and  treacherous  every 

wind! 
If  wish*d-for  land  some  happier  sight  descries, 
Distant  huzzas,  saluting  clamours,  rise: 
Kach  strives  to  show  his  mate  th'  approaching  bay. 
Forgets  past  danger,  and  the  tedious  way. 


FROM  HESTOD. 

When  Satum  reign'd  in  Heaven,  his  subjects  here 
Arrayed  with  godly  virtues  did  appear ; 
Care,  pain,  old  age,  and  grief,  were  banish'd  far, 
With  all  the  dread  of  laws  and  doubtful  war: 
But  cheerful  friendship,  mix'd  with  innocence, 
Feasted  their  understanding  and  their  sense; 
Nature  abounded  with  unenvied  store. 
Till  their  discretest  wits  could  ask  no  more ; 
And  when,  by  Fate,  they  came  to  brtathe  their  last. 
Dissolved  in  sleep  their  flitting  vitals  pass'd. 
Then  to  much  happier  mansions  they  remov'd. 
There  prais'd  their  god,  and  were  by  him  beloved. 


THAME  ANI>  ISIS. 

So  the  god  Thame,  as  through  some  pond  he  glides. 
Into  the  arms  of  wandering  Isis  slides : 
His  strjength,  her  softness,  in  one  bed  combine. 
And  both  with  bands  inextricable  join. 
Now  no  cerulean  nymph,  or  sea  god,  knows. 
Where  Isis,  or  where  Thame,  distinctly  flows ; 
But  with  a  lasting  charm  they  blend  their  stream. 
Producing  one  imperial  river — Thame. 


I  WAKED,  8PBAXINO  THB3B  OCT  OF  A  DREAM  IN 
THE  MORNING. 

«  Nature  a  thousand  ways  complains, 
A  thousand  words  express  her  pains: 
But  for  her  laughter  has  but  three. 
And  very  small  ones.  Ha,  ha,  he! 


THE  STUMBLING  BLOCK, 

FROM  CLAUDIAN'«  RUFINVS'. 

TwBNTT  conundrums  have  of  late 

Been  buzzing  in  my  addle  p^ate. 

If  earthly  things  are  rul'd  by  Heaven, 

Or  matters  go  at  six  and  seven, 

The  coach  without  a  coachman  driven  ? 

A  pilot  at  the  helm  to  guide. 

Or  the  ship  left  to  wind  and  tide  ? 

A  great  first  cause  to  be  ador'd. 

Or  whether  all's  a  lottery-board? 

;  See  ft  ieriims  tnutflatioD,  above^  p.  287, 


For  when,  in  viewing  Nature's  fecc, 

I  spy  so  regular  a  grace ! 

So  just  a  symi^etry  of  features. 

From  stein  to  stem,  in  all  her  creatures  ? 

When  on  the  boistrous  -sea  I  think, 

How  »tis  confin'd  like  any  sink! 

How  summer,  winter,  spring,  aud  fell,  ^ 

Dance  round  in  so  exact  a  hawl! 

How,  like  a  chequer,  day  and  night. 

One's  mark'd  with  black,  and  one  with  white ! 

auoth  I,  **  I  ken  it  well  from  hence, 
There's  a  presiding  influence ! 
Which  won't  permit  the  rambling  stars 
To  fall  together  by  the  ears : 
Which  orders  still  the  proper  season 
For  hay  and  oats,  and  beans  and  peasen: 
Which  trims  the  Sun  with  its  own  beams  ; 
Whilst  the  Moon  ticks  for  her»s,  it  seems. 
And,  as  asham'd  of  the  disgrace. 
Unmasks  but  seldom  k\\  her  face : 
Which  bounds  the  ocean  within  banks. 
To  hinder  all  its  mad-cap  pranks: 
Which  does  the  globe  to  an  axle  fit. 
Like  wheel  to  nave,  or  joint  to  spit! 

"But  then  again !  How  can  it  be 
Whilst  such  vast  tracks  of  earth  we  see 
O'er-run  by  barbarous  tjrranny ! 
Vile  sycophants  in  clover  bless'd ; 
Whilst  patriots  with  duke  Humphry  feast, 
Brow-beaten,  bullied,  and  oppi«ss'd ! 
Pimps  rais'd  to  honour,  riches,  rule ; 
Whilst  he,  who  seems  to  be  a  tool. 
Is  the  priest's  knave,  the  placeman's  fooll'* 

This  whimsical  phenomenon. 
Confounding  all  my  pro  and  con. 
Bamboozles  the  account  again. 
And  draws  me  nolens  volens  in. 
Like  a  pressed  soldier,  to  espouse 
The  sceptic's  hypothetic  cause : 
Who  Kent  will  to  a  codling  lay  us. 
That  cross-or-pile  refin'd,  the  chaos; 
That  jovial  atoms  once  did  dance, 
Aud  form'd  this  merry  orb  by  chaace. 
No  art  or  skill  were  taken  up. 
But  all  fell  out  as  round  as  hoop ! 
A  vacuum 's  another  maxim; 
Where,  he  brags,  experience  hacks  him : 
Denying  that  all  space  is  full. 
From  infcide  of  a  Tory's  skull. 
As  to  a  deity;  his  tenet 
Swears  by  it,  there  is  nothing  in  it; 
Else  'tis  too  busy,  or  too  idle. 
With  our  poor  bagatelles  to  meddle. 

Anna  ^s  a  curb  to  lawless  Louis, 
Which  as  illustrious  as  tru?  is; 
Her  victories  o'er  despotic  right. 
That  passive  non-resisting  bite. 
Have  brought  this  mystery  to  light: 
Have  fairly  made  the  riddle  out, 
And  answer'd  all  the  squeamish  doubt; 
Have  clear'd  the  regency  on  high. 
From  every  presumptuous  why* 

No  more  I  boggle  as  before, 
But  with  full  confidence  adore ; 
Plain,  as  nose  on  fece,  expounding 
All  this  intricate 'dumb-founding; 
Which  to  the  mean*st  conception  is. 
As  followeth  hereunder,  viz. 

"  Tyrants  mount  but  like  a  meteor. 

To  make  their  h«tdloD$  fell  the  greater.* 
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TBE  GARDEN  PLOT.    1709. 

When  Naboth's  vineyard  looked  so  fine. 

The  king  cried  out,  "  Would  this  were  mine !» 

And  yet  no  reason  could  prevail. 

To  bring  the  owners  to  a  sale  ^ 

Jezabel  saw,  with  haughty  pride. 

How  Ahab  griev*d  to  be  denied: 

And  thus  accosted  him  with  scorn, 

**  Shall  Naboth  make  a  monarch  mourn  ? 

A  king,  and  weep !  The  ground  *s  your  own : 

1  Ml  vest  the  garden  in  the  crown.**    , 

With  that  she  hatch'd  a  plot,  and  made 

Poor  Naboth  answer  with  his  head. 

And  when  his  harmless  blood  was  spilt. 

The  ground  became  the  forfeit  of  his  guilt 

Poor  Hall,  re»own*d  for  comely  hair. 
Whose  hands  perhaps  were  not  so  lair. 
Yet  had  a  Jezabel  as  near. 
Hall,  of  small  scripture-conversation. 
Yet  bowe'er  Hungeribrd*s  quotation. 
By  some  strange  accident  bad  got 
The  story  of  this  garden  plot; 
Wisely  foresaw  he  might  have  reason 
To  dread  a  modem  bill  of  treason. 
If  Jezabel  should  please  to  want 
His  small  Edition  to  her  grant ; 
Therefore  resolr'd  in  humble  sort 
To  begin  first,  and  make  his  court;   • 
•And,  seeing  nothing  else  would  do, 
Gave  a  third  part,  to  save  the  other  twow 


EPISTLE   TO  MR.  GODDARD^-, 

WKITTEM  BT  DR.  KING,       • 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  REVIEW. 

To  Windsor  Canon,  bis  well-chosen  Arftnd, 
The  just  Review  does  kindest  greeting  send, 
1  've  found  the  man  by  Nature's  gift  designed 
To  please  my  ear  and  captivate  my  mind. 
By  S3rmpathy  the  eager  passions  move. 
And  strike  my  soul  with  wonder  and  with  love ! 
Happy  that  place,  where  much  less  care  is  had 
To  save  the  virtuous,  than  protect  the  bad  ^ 

'  Taken  from  an  admirable  banter  of  our  au- 
thor's, entituled.  Two  Triendly  Letters  from  ho- 
nest Tom  Boggy,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  Canon 
of  Windsor,  very  proper  to  be  tacked  to  the 
canon's  sermon;  first  printed  in  8vo,  1710.  This 
sermon  (full  of  ^igh  treason  against  high-church, 
hereditary  right,  and  Sacheverell)  was  entituled, 
The  Guilt,  Mischief,  and  Aggravation  of  Censure; 
set  forth  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  St  George's 
Chapel  within  her  Majesty's  Castle  of  Windsor, 
on  Sunday  the  85th  of  June,  1710.  By  Thomas 
Goddard,  A.  M.  Canon  of  Windsor.  London, 
jmnted  for  B.  Lintot,  1710.«»Mr.  Goddard  was 
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Where  pastors  must  their  stubborn  flock  obey. 
Or  that  be  thought  a  scandal  which  they  sav : 
For,  should  a  sin,  by  some  grand  «oul  belov'd^ 
Chance  with  an  aukward  zeal  to  be  reprov'd. 
And  tender  conscience  meet  the  fatal  curse. 
Of  hardening  by  reproof,  and  growing  worse  r 
When  things  to  such  extremities  are  brought, 
Tis  not  the  sinnerVbut  the  teacher's,  fault. 
With  great  men's  wickedness,  then,  rest  content. 
And  give  them  their  own  leisure  to  repent ; 
Whilst  Uieir  own  head-strong  will  alone  must  curb 

them. 
And  nothing  vex,  or  venture  to  disturb  them, 
I^st  they  should  lose  their  favour  in  the  courts 
And  no  one  but  themselves  be  sorry  for  *t. 
Were  I  in  panegyric  vers'd  like  you, 
I'd  bring  whole  offerings  to  your  merit  due. 
You've  gain'd  th6  conquest;  and  I  freely  own. 
Dissenters  may  by  churchmen  be  out-done. 
Though  once  we  seem'd  to  be  at  such  a  distance. 
Yet  both  concentre  in  divine  resistance : 
Both  teach  what  kings  must  do  when  ^uljects  fight. 
And  both  disclaim  hereditary  right. 
By  Jove's  command,  two  eagles  took  their  flight. 
One  from  the  east,  the  source  of  infant  light. 
The  other  from  the  west,  that  bed  of  night. 
The  birds  of  thunder  both  at  Delphi  meet. 
The  centre  of  the  world,  and  Wisdom's  seat. 
So,  by  a  power  not  decent  here  to  name,  ^ 

To  one  fixt  point  our  various  notions  came. 
Your  thoughts  from  Oxford  and  from  Windsor 
flew,  [Review". 

Whilst  shop  and  meeting-house  brought  forth 
Your  brains  fierce  eloquence  and  logic  tried. 
My  humbler  strain  choice  socks  and  stockings 
Yet  in  our  common  principles  we  meet,     [cried; 
You  sinking  from  the  head,  I  rising  horn  the  feet. 

Pardon  a  hasty  Muse,  ambitious  grown, 
T»  extol  a  merit  far  beyond  his  own. 
For,  though  a  moderate  painter  cant  conmiand 
The  stroke  of  Titian's  or  of  Raphael's  hand: 
Yet  their  transcendent  works  his  flincy  raise  ; 
And  there 's  some  skill  in  knowing  what  to  praise. 

installed  canon  May  26, 1707,  and  was  also  rector 
of  St.  Bennet  Finch,  London.  He  publishe^A 
30th  of  January  sermon,  in  4to,  1703;  and  iS 
Mercy  of  God  to  this  Churoh  and  Kingdom,  ex- 
emplified in  the  several  Instances  of  it,  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present 
Time.  A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  George's  Chapel 
at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November, 
the  Day  of  Thanksgiving,  1710,  gvo.  They  were 
all  reprinted  in  1715,  with  three  others,  under 
the  title  of  Six  Sermons  on  several  Occasions, 
8vo.    M 

'  A  well-known  political  paper  by  De  Foe,  in 
which  Mr.  Goddard^s  senlion  was  immoderately 
commended.  See  a  long  account  of  this  writer, 
and  of  Ridpath  and  Tutchin  his  assodaCds,  in  the 
SupplemjBDt  to  Swift    N,  v 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  SPRAT. 

6y  dr.  JOHNSON. 


Thomas  Sprat  was  bom  in  1636,  at  Tallaton  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  cleigy- 
man;  and  having,  been  educated,  as  he  telb  of  himself,  not  at  Westminster  or  Eton, 
but  at  a  Kttie  school  by  the  chorch-^wrd  side,  became  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College 
in  Oxford  in  l651 ;  and,  being  chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  usual 
academical  course;  and,  in  l657>  became  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  feUowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was  published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and 
Waller.  In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkms,  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal  enco- 
miast, both  of  the  livmg  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's  excuse  of  his  verses, 
both  as  falling  **  so  infinitely  below  the  full  and  sublime  genhis  of  that  excellent  poet 
who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation^''  and  being  ^*  so  little  equal  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  renown  of  a  prhice  on  whom  they  were  written ;  such  great  actions 
and  lives  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the  noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies." 
He  proceeds :  **  Having  so  long  experienced  your  care  and  indulgence^  and  been  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces would  be  not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege/^ 

He  published,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the  Plague  of  Athens ;  a  subject  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  it.  To  these  he  added  afterwards  a  poem  on 
Mr.  Cowley's  death.  # 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  ordera,  and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  helped  in  writing  the 
Rehearsal.     He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  king. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose  house  began  those  philosophical  con- 
ferences and  inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  consequently 
engaged  in  the  same  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows;  and  when,  after  their  in- 
corporation, something  seemed  nectessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new  mstitution,  ^ 
he  undertook  to  write  its  history,  which  he  published  in  1667.  This  is  one  of  the  few  ^ 
books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and  elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  preserve, 
though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and  tran^ory.    Th»  History  of  the  Royal  Society 
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SlO  UFE  OF  SPRAT. 

U  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know  what  they  were  then  doings  bat  how  their 

IVansactions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  published  Observations  on  Sorbiere*8  Voyage  into  England,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wren.  This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at 
least  its  full  proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latm  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  life  of  the 
author;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  before  Cowley's  English  works, 
which  were  by  will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiieistical  benefices  now  fell  fast  upon  hun.  In  \66S,  he  became  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  bad  afterwards  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey. 
He  was,  in  168O,  made  canon  of  Windsor;  in  l6S3,  dean  of  Westminster;  and,  in 
1684,  bbhop  of  Rochester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Rye-house  Plot;  and,  in  1()85,  publidied  A  true  Account 
and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Con^iracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty, 
and  the  present  Government ;  a  performance  which  he  thought  conTement,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  tlie  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal ;  and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof  of  his  master's  con- 
fidence, by  bemg  aj^inted  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  On  the 
critical  day  when  the  Declaration  distinguislied  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  England, 
he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Westminster ;  but  pressed  none  to 
violate  his  conscience;  and,  when  the  bishop  of  London  was  brought  before  thoB, 
gave  his  voice  in  his  favour. 

Thus  far  he  suffered  interest  or  obedience  to  carry  him ;  but  fiirther  he  refiised  to 
jgo.  When  he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  were  to  be  exereised 
against  those  who  had  refused  the  declamtion,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  and  other  com- 
missioners, a  formal  profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that  authority  any  longer, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  tliem.  After  they  had  read  hjs  letter,  they  adjourned  for 
six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 

When  king  James  was  frighted  a.way,  and  a  new  government  was  to  be  settled.  Sprat 
was  one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference,  the  greait  question.  Whether  the 
crown  was  vacant  ?  and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old  master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but, 
in  1692,  a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one  Robert  Young  and  Stephen 
Blackhead,  both  men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both,  when  the  scheme  was  laid, 
prisoners  in  Newgate.  These  men  drew  up  an  Association,  in  which  they  whose  names 
were  subscribed  declared  their  resolution  to  restore  king  James,  to  seize  the  princess  of 
Orange  dead  or  alive,  and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to  meet  king  James 
when  he  should  land.  To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat,  Marlborough, 
Salisbury,  and  others.  '  The  copy  of  Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 
quest, to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was  desired.  His  hand  was  copied  so  well, 
tiiat  he  confessed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  Blackhead,  who  had  carried  the 
letter,  being  sent  again  with  a  plausible  message,  was  very  curious  to  see  the  house, 
and  particularly  importunate  to  be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  8up{>«>scd,  he  de- 
signed to  leave  the  Association.  Thi^  however,  was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in 
ii  flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 
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Toung  now  laid  an  infoimatibn  before  the  privy  council ;  and  May  J,  l692»  the 
bishop,  was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a  strict  guard  eleven  days.  His 
bouse  was  searched,  and  duections  were  given  that  the  flower-pots  should  be  inspected. 
The  messengers,  however,  missed  the  room  m  which  the  paper  was  left.  Blackhead 
went  therefore  a  third  time;  and  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it 
away. 

Hie  biriiop,  having  been  enlarged^  was,  on  June  the  lOth  and  13th,  examined  again 
before  the  privy  council,  and  confronted  with  his  accusers.  Young  persisted,  with 
the  most  obdurate  unpudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ;  but  the  lesolution  of 
Blackhead  by  degrees  gave  way.  There  remained  at  last  no  doubt  of  the  bishop's  in- 
nocence, who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the  progress,  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  published  an  account  of  his  own  examination 
and  delivenmce ;  which  made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it 
through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  what  interest,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accusation^  which 
they  must  know  themselves  utteriy  unable  to  prove,  was  never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  function.  When  the 
cause  of  Sacheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  honestly  appeared  among  the 
fiiends  of  the  church.    He  lived  to  hb  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died  May  20,  If  13. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory;  but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals. 
On  some  public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
prevailed  m  those  days  an  indecent  custom  :  when  the  preacher  touched  any  ftvourite 
topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  audience,  then-  approbation  was  expressed  by  a 
loud  hum,  continued  m  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  so  loudly  and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  eiyoy  it, 
and  rubbed  his  &ce  with  his  handkerchief.  When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewise  was 
honoured  with  the  l&e  animating  hum;  but  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congrega- 
tion, and  cried,  "  Peace,  peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  I  was  told  m  my  youth  by  my  father,  an  old  man,  idio  had  been  no  careless 
observer  of  the  passages  df  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Sahnon,  wi^  remarkable  for  sedition,  and  Spraf  s  for  loyalty. 
Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the 
king,  which,  he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons. 

Hie  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poems,  are,  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
The  life  of  Cowley,  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,  Hie  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,  and  a  volume  of  Serm^ms.  I  have  heard  it  observed, 
with  jg;reat  justness,  that  eveiy  book  is  of  a  difierent  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  distinct 
and  i^aracteristical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He  considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  sup- 
posed that^  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  iq[>proached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but 
Pindaric  liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few  productions  no  want  of  such 
conceits  as  he  thought  excellent ;  and  of  those  our  judgment  may  be  sehled  by  the 
first  that  q>pears  in  his  praise  of  Cromwell,  where  be  says,  that  Cromwell's  '^fiune,  Uke 
Dy  will  ^w  white  as  it  grows  old^^' 
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TO   THE  REVEREND 

DOCTOR     WILKINS, 

WARDEN  OF  WADHAM  COLLEGE  IN  OXFORD. 


SIR, 


OEEING  you  are  pleased  to  think  fit  that  these  papers  should  come  into  the 
public,  which  were  at  first  designed  to  live  only  in  a  desk,  or  some  private 
friend^s  hands ;  I  humbly  take  the  boldness  to  commit  them  to  the  security 
ivhich  your  name  and  protection  will  give  them  with  the  most  knowing  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  twp  things  especially  in  which  they  stand  in  need  of 
your  defence :  one  is,  that  they  fall  ^o  infinitely  below  the  full  and  lofty  genius 
of  that  excellent  poet,  who  made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation :  the 
other,  that  they  are  so  little  proportioned  and  equal  to  the  renown  of  that 
prince  on  whom  they  were  written.  Such  great  actiqns  and  lives  deserving 
rather  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  noblest  pens  and  divine  fancies,  than  of  such 
small  beginners  and  weak  essayers  in  poetry  as  myself.  Against  these  dan- 
gerous prejudices,  there  remains  no  other  shield,  than  the  universal  esteem 
and  authority  which  your  judgment  and  approbation  carries  with  it.  The 
right  you  have  to  them,  sir,  is  not  only  on  the  account  of  the  relation  you  had 
to  this  great  person,  nor  of  the  general  favour  which  all  arts  receive  from  you ; 
but  more  particularly  by  reason  of  that  obligation  and  zeal  with  which  I  am 
bound  to  dedicate  myself  to  your  service :  for,  having  been  a  long  time  the  o5« 
ject  of  your  care  and  indulgence  towards  the  advantage  of  my  studies  and 
fortune,  having  been  moulded  as  it  were  by  your  own  hands,  and  formed  un- 
der your  government,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meanness  pro- 
duces, would  not  only  be  injustice,  but  sacrilege :  so  that  if  there  be  any  thing 
here  tolerably  said,  which  deserves  pardon,  it  is  yours,  sir,  as  well  as  he,  who  is, 

your  most  devoted, 

and  obUged  servant, 

THO.  SPRAT. 
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BISHOP  SPRAT. 


THE  LATE  1>)RD   PROTECTOR. 

^ni^itrw,  great  name,  thou  art  secme 

*    From  the  forgetfulness  and  rage 
Of  Death,  or  Envy,  or  devouriog  Age ; 
Thou  canst  the  force  and  teeth  of  Time  endure : 
Thy  &me,  like  men,  the  elder  it  doth  grow. 

Will  of  itself  turn  whiter  too» 

Without  what  needless  art  can  do ; 
"Will  live  beyond  thy  breath,  beyond  thy  hearse, 
Though  it  were  never  heard  or  sung  in  verse. 

Without  our  help  thy  memory  is  safe; 

They  only  want  an  epitaph, 

That  do  remain  alone 

Alive  in  an  inscription, 
Kemember*d  only  on  the  brass,  or  marble-ttone. 
nis  all  in  vain  what  we  can  do : 

Alt  our  roses  and  perfumes 

Will  but  olBcious  folly  show. 

And  pious  nothin.irs  to  such  mighty  tombs. 

All  our  incense,  gums  and  balm. 

Are  but  unnecessary  duties  here : 

The  poets  may  their  spices  spare. 
Their  costly  numbers,  and  their  tuneful  feet: 
That  need  not  be  embalmed,  which  of  itself  is  sweet 
We  know  to  praise  thee  is  a  dangerous  proof 

Of  our  obedience  and  our  love : 

For  when  the  Sun  and  fire  meet. 

The  one's  extinguished  quite : 
And  yet  the  other  never  is  more  bright. 

So  they  that  write  of  thee  and  join 

Their  feeble  names  with  thine ; 
Their  weaker  sparks  with  thy  illustrious  light. 

Win  lose  themselves  in  that  ambitious  thought; 

And  yet  no  &me  to  thee  from  hence  be  brought. 

We  Imow,  blessed  spirit,  thy  mighty  name 

Wants  no  addition  of  ahother^s  beam; 

It's  for  our  pens  too  high,  and  full  of  theme ; 
The  Muses  are  made  great  by  thee,  not  thou  by 

Thy  fame's  eternal  himp  will  live,  [them. 

And  in  thy  sacred  urn  survive. 
Without  the  food  of  oil,  which  we  can  give. 
*Ti8  true;  but  yet  our  duty  calls  our  songs; 

Duty  commandi  our  tongues : 


tlkoagh  thou  want  not  our  praises,  w« 

Ave  not  excused  for  what  we  owe  to  tbee  ; 
For  so  men  from  religion  are  not  freed. 

But  from  the  altars  clouds  must  rise. 

Though  Heaven  itself  doth  nothing  need. 
And  though  the  gods  dont  wantan  earthly  sacrifioo. 
Great  life  of  wonders,  whose  each  year 

Full  of  new  miracles  did  appear  1 

Whose  every  month  might  be 

Alone  a  chronicle,  or  history ! 

Others  great  actions  are 

But  thinly  scattered  here  and  them  ; 

At  best,  but  all  one  single'star ;  * 

But  thine  the  milky-way. 
All  one  Continued  light,  of  undistinguish'd  day; 
They  throng'd  so  close,  that  nought  else  could  be 
seen. 

Scarce  any  common  sky  did  come  between : 

What  shall  I  say,  or  where  begin  ? 
Thou  may'st  in  double  shapes  be  shown 
Or  in  thy  arms,  or  in  thy  gown ; 
Like  Jove,  somethnes  with  warlike  thunder,  and  ^ 
Sometimes  with  peaceful  sceptre  in  his  hand  ; 

Or  in  the  field,  or  on  the  throne. 
In  what  thy  head,  or  what  thy  arm  hath  done. 

All  that  thou  didst  was  so  refin'd. 

So  full  of  substance,  and  so  strongly  join'd. 

So  pure,  so  weighty  gold. 

That  the  least  grain  of  it. 

If  fUUy  spread  and  beat, 
Wouki  many  leaves  and  mighty  volumes  bold. 

Before  thy  name  was  published,  and  whilst  jret 

Thou  only  to  thsrself  wert  great. 

Whilst  yet  the  happy  bnd 

Was  not  quite  seen  or  understood^^ 
It  then  sure  signs  of  fiituit  greatness  show'd : 

Then  thy  domestic  worth 

Did  tell  the  world  what  it  would  be. 

When  it  should  fit  occasion  see. 
When  a  fbll  spring  should  call  it  forth: 
As  bodies  in  the  dark  and  night 
Have  the  same  colours,  the  same  red  and  white. 

As  in  the  open  day  and  light; 

The  Sun  doth  only  show 
That  they  are  bright,  not  make  them  •»» 
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.So  whilst  but  private  walls  did  know 

Mliat  we  to  such  a  mighty  mind  should  owe. 

Then  the  same  rirtues  did  appear, 
Though  in  a  less  and  more  contracted  sphere, 
As  full,  though  not  as  large  as  since  they  were: 
-    And  like  great  riyers*  fountains,  though 

At  first  so  deep  thou  didst  not  go: 
Though  then  thine  was  not  so  enlarged  a  flood; 
Yet  when  'twas  little,  'twas  as  clear,  as  good. 

*Tls  true  thou  was  not  bom  unto  a  crown, 
Thy  sceptre's  not  thy  father's,  but  thy  own: 
Tliy  purple  was  not  made  at  once  in  haste. 
But  after  many  other  colours  past, 
It  took  the  deepest  princely  dye  at  last 
Thou  didst  begin  with  lesFer  cares, 
And  private  thoughts  took  up  thy  private  years : 

'    Those  hands  which  were  ordain'd  by  Fates 
To  change  the  world  and  alter  states, 
Practis'd  at  first  that  vast  design 

On  meaner  things  with  equal  mien. 

That  soul,  which  should  so  many  sceptres  sway,* 

To  whom  so  many  kingdoms  should  obey. 

Learned  first  to  rule  in  a  domestic  way: 

So  government  itself  b^an 

From  family,  and  single  man. 

Was  by  the  small  relation  first 

Of  husband  and  of  father  nurs'd. 

And  from  those  less  beginnings  past, 

To  spread  itself  o'er  all  the  world  at  last 

But  when  thy  country  (then  almost  enthrall'd) 
Thy  virtue  and  thy  courage  calHd; 

When  England  did  thy  arms  entreat, 
And't  had  been  sin  in  thee  not  to  be  great: 

Wlien  every  stream,  and  every  flood. 
Was  a  true  vein  of  earth,  and  run  with  blood: 

When  unus'd  arms,  and  unknown  war, 

FilPd  every  place,  and  every  ear; 
When  the  great  storms  and  dismal  night 

Did  all  the  land  affright; 
Twas  time  for  thee  to  bringibrth  all  our  lights 

Thou  left'st  thy  more  dcltghtfiil  peace. 

Thy  private  life  and  better  ease ; 
Then  down  thy  iteel  and  armour  took. 
Wishing  that  it  still  hung  upon  the  hook: 
When  Death  had  got  a  large  commission  out. 
Throwing  the  arrows  and  her  sting  about; 
Then  thou  (as  once  the  healing  serpent  rose) 

Wast  lifted  up,  not  for  thyself  but  us. 

Thy  country  wounded  was,  and  sick,  before 
Thy  wars  and  arms  did  her  restore : 
Thou  know'st  where  the  disease  did  lie. 
And,  like  the  cure  of  sympathy, 
The  strong  and  certain  remedy 
tJnto  the  weapon  didst  apply; 

Thou  didst  not  draw  the  sword,  and  so 
Away  the  scabbard  throw. 
As  if  thy  country  shou'd 
Be  the  inheritance  of  Mars  and  blood : 

But  that,  when  the  great  work  was  spun, 
War  in  itself  should  be  undone : 

Ttiat  peace  might  land  again  upon  the  shore^ 
Richer  and  better  than  before: 
The  husbandmen  no  steel  shall  know, 
None  but  the  useful  iron  of  the  plough ; 
That  bays  mi  edit  creep  on  every  spear: 
And  though  our  sky  was  overspread 
With  a  destructive  red, 

Twms  bat  till  tboa  our  Son  didai  in  full  light  appear. 


When  Ajax  dy'd,  the  purple  blood. 

That  from  his  gaping  wound  bad  flowed, 
Tum'd  into  letter,  every  leaf 
Had  on  it  wrote  his  epitaph : 

So  from  thirt  crimson  flood. 

Which  thou  by  fate  of  timet  wert  led 
Unwillingly  to  shed. 

Letters  and  learning  rose,  and  arts  renew'd : 
Thou  fougfat'st,  not  out  of  envy,  hope.  Or  bate. 

But  to  refine  the  church  and  state ; 

And  like  the  Romans,  whate'er  thou  * 

In  the  field  of  Mars  didst  mow. 
Was,  that  a  holy  island  hence  might  grow. 
Thy  wars,  as  rivers  raised  by  a  shower. 
Which  welcome  clouds  do  pour, 
7*hough  they  at  first  may  seem 
To  carry  all  away  with  an  enraged  stream; 

Yet  did  not  happen  that  they  might  destroy. 

Or  the  better  parts  annoy. 

But  all  the  filth  and  mud  to  scour. 

And  leave  behind  another  slime. 
To  give  a  birth  to  a  more  happy  power. 

In  fields  unconquer'd,  and  so  well 

Thou  didst  in  battles  and  in  arms  excel; 

That  steely  arms  themselves  might  be 

Worn  out  in  war  as  soon  lis  thee; 
Success  so  close  upon  tfiy  troops  did  wait. 
As  if  thou  first  hadst  conquer'd  Fate; 

As  if  uncertain  Victory 

Had  been  fiist  overcome  by  thee; 
As  if  her  wings  were  dipt,  and  could  not  flee: 

Whilst  thou  didst  only  serve. 
Before  thou  hadst  what  first  thou  didst  deserve, 

X)thers  bythee  did  great  things  do, 
Triumph'dst thyself,  andmad'st  them  triumph  loo; 

Though  they  above  thee  did  appear. 
As  yet  in  a  more  large  and  higher  sphere : 
Thou,  the  great  Sun,  gav*st  light  to  every  star : 

Thyself  an  army  wert  alone. 

And  mighty  troops  contained  in  one. 
Thy  only  sword  did  guard  the  land. 
Like  that  which,  flaming  in  the  Angel's  hand. 

From  men  God's  garden  did  defend ; 

But  yet  thy  sword  did  more  than  his, 
Not  only  guarded,  butdid  make  this  land  a  Paradise. 

Thou  fought'st  not  to  be  high  or  great. 

Nor  for  a  sceptre  or  a  crown,  ' 

Or  ermin,  purple,  or  the  throne; 
But,  as  the  vestal  heat. 
Thy  fire  was  kindled  from  above  alone : 

Religion,  putting  on  thy  shield, 

Brought  thee  victorious  to  thedleld. 
Thy  arms,  like  those  which  ancient  heroes  wore. 

Were  given  by  the  Ood  thou  didst  adore : 

And  all  the  swords  thy  annies  had. 

Were  on  an  heavenly  anvirmack  ; 
Not  interest,  or  any  weak  desire 
Of  rule  or  empire,  did  thy  mind  inspire: 

Thy  valour,  like  the  holy  fire, 

Which  did  before  the  Persian  armies  go, 
Liv'd  in  the  camp,  and  yet  was  sacred  too : 

Thy  mighty  sword  anticipates 
What  was  design'd  by  Heaven  and  those Uest  feats. 
And  makes  the  church  triumphant  here  below.. 

Though  Fortune  did  hang  on  thy  sword. 
And  did  obey  thy  mighty  word ; 
Though  Fortune,  for  thy  side  and  thee, 
Forgot  her  lov'd  inconatanoy : 
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Amidst  thy  amis  and  trophies  thou 

Wert  valiant  and  gentle  too; 

Woundedst  thyself,  when  tlxm  didst  kill  thy  foe. 
Like  steel,  when  it  much  work  has  past. 
That  which  was  rough  does  shine  at  last. 
Thy  arms  by  being  oftener  us'ddid  smoother  grow. 

Mor  did  thy  battles  make  thee  proud  or  high. 
Thy  conquest  raised  the  state,  not  thee: 
Thou  overcam'st  thyself  in  every  victory. 
As  when  the  Sun  in  a  directer  line 
Upon  a  polish'd  golden  shield  doth  shine. 

The  shield  reflects  unto  the  Sun  again  his  light: 

So  when  the  Heavens  smiPd  on  thee  in  fight; 
When  thy  propitious  God  hath  lent 
Soobess  and  victory  to  thy  tent; 

To  Heaven  again  the  victory  was  sent 

England,  till  thou  didst  come, 
Confined  her  valour  borne ; 
Then  our  own  rocks  did  stand 
Bounds  to  our  fame  as  well  as  land. 
And  were  to  us  as  well 
As  to  our  enemies  unpassable: 
We  were  ashamed  at  what  we  read. 
And  blush'd  at  what  our  fethers  did. 
Because  we  caone  so  £Gur  behind  the  dead. 
The  British  lion  hung  his  mane,  and  drooped. 
To  slavery  and  burthen  stoop'd. 
With  a  degenerate  deep  and  fear 
lAy  in  his  den  and  languished  there; 

At  whose  least  voice  before, 
A  trembling  echo  ran  through  every  shore. 

And  shook  the  world  at  every  roar : 
Thou  his  subdued  courage  didst  restore. 

Sharpened  his  claws,  and  from  his  eyes 
Mad'stthe  same  dreadful  lightning  rise; 
Mad'sthimagain  affrightthe  neighbouring  floods. 
His  mighty  thunder  sounds  throu^  all  th^  woods : 
Thou  hast  our  military  fame  redeemed) 

Which  was  lost,  or  clouded  seemed : 

Nay,  more.  Heaven  did  by  thee  bestow 

On  us,  at  once  an  iron  age  and  happy  too. 

Till  thou  command'st,  that  azure  chain  of  waves. 
Which  Nature  round  about  us  sent. 

Made  us  to  every  pirate  slaves. 
Was  rather  burthen  than  an  ornament; 
Those  flelds  of  sea,  that  wash'd  our  shores, 
Wereplough*d  and  reaped  by  other  hands  than  ours : 
To  us  the  liquid  mass. 
Which  doth  about  us  run. 
As  it  is  to  the  Sun, 
Only  a  bed  to  sleep  on  was: 
And  not  as  now  a  powerful  throne. 
To  shake  and  sway  the  worid  thereon. 
Our  princes  in  their  hand  a  globe  did  show, 
But  not  a  perfect  one, 
Composed  of  earth  and  water  too. 
But  thy  commands  the  floods  obey*d. 
Thou  all  the  wilderness  of  water  sway*d : 
Thou  didst  not  only  wed  the  sea. 
Not  make  her  equal,  but  a  slave  to  thee. 
Neptune  himself  did  bear  thy  yoke, 
Stoop'd,  and  trembled  at  thy  stroke : 
He  that  ruled  all  the  main. 
Acknowledged  thee- his  sovereign: 
And  now  the  conquered  sea  doth  pay 
More  tribute  to  thy  Thames  than  that  unto  the  tea. 

Till  now  oar  valour  did  ourselves  more  hurt ; 
Our  wonnds  to  othar  mtiami  ware  a  aport; 


And  as  the  earth,  our  land  produced 
Iron  and  steel,  which  should  to  tear  ourselveshe  us*d : 
Our  strength  within  itself  did  break. 
Like  thundering  capnons  crack. 
And  killM  those  that  were  near. 
While  th»  enemies  secure  and  untouched  were. 
But  now  our  trumpets  thou  hast  made  to  sonod 
Against  their  enemies  walls  in  foreign  ground ; 
And  yet  no  echo  back  to  us  returning  found, 
England  is  now  the  happy  peaceful  isle. 

And  all  the  workl  the  while 
Is  exercising  arms  and  wars 
With  foreign  or  intestine  jars. 
The  torch  extinguisbM  here,  wc  lent  to  others  oiL 
We  give  to  all,  yet  know  ourselves  no  fear; 
We  reach  the  flame  of  ruin  and  df  death, 
Where'er  we  please  our  swords  V  unsheatb. 
Whilst  we  in  calm  and  temperate  regions  breathe: 
Like  to  the  Sun,  whose  heat  is  hurPd 
Through  every  corner  of  the  world; 
Whose  flame  through  all  the  air  doth  go. 
And  yet  theSun  himself  the  while  no  fire  does  know^ 

Besides,  the  glories  of  thy  peace 
.  Are  not  in  number  nor  in  value  less. 
Thy  hand  did  cure,  and  close  the  scan 
Of  ourl>loody  civil  wars ; 
Not  only  lanc*d  but  heal'd  the  wound. 
Made  us  again  as  healthy  and  as  sound: 
When  now  the  ship  was  well  nigh  lost. 

After  the  storm  upon  the  coast. 
By  its  mariners  endangered  most ; 
When  they  their  ropes  and  ht*lms  had  left. 
When  the  planks  asunder  cleft. 
And  floods  came  roaring  in  with  mighty  sound. 
Thou  asafelandand  harbour  for  us  found,  [drown 'd  ; 
And  savedst  those  Uiat  would  themselves  have 
A  work  which  none  but  Heaven  and  thou  could  do. 
Thou  mad'st  us  happy  whether  we  would  or  no: 
Thy  judgment,  mercy,  temperance  so  great. 
As  if  those  virtues  only  in  thy  mind  had  seat : 
Thy  piety  not  only  in  the  field,  but  peace, 
When  Heaven  seem'd  to  be  wanted  leastj 
Thy  temples  not  like  Janus  only  were 

Open  in  time  of  war. 
When  thou  hadst  greater  cause  to  foar: 
Religion  and  the  awe  of  Heaven  possest 
All  places  and  ail  times  alike  thy  breast. 

Nor  didst  thou  only  for  thy  age  provide. 
But  for  the  years  to  come  beside; 
Our  after-times  and  late  posterity 
Shall  pay  unto  thy  fame  as  much  as  we; 
They  too  are  made  by  thee. 
When  Fate  did  call  thee  to  a  higher  throne, 
'  And  when  thy  mortal  work  was  done, 
When  Heaven  did  say  it,  and  thou  must  be  gode. 

Thou  him  to  bear  thy  burthen  chose. 
Who  might  (if  any  could)  make  us  foifet  thy  loss; 
Nor  hadst  thou  him  designed. 
Had  he  not  been 

Not  only  to  thy  blood,  but  virtue  kin. 
Not  only  heir  unto  thy  throne,  but  mind: 
Tis  he  shall  perfect  all  thy  cares, 
And  with  a  finer  thread  weave  out  thy  loom: 
So  one  did  bring  the  chosen  people  from 

Their  slavery  and  fears. 
Led  them  through  their  pathless  road; 
Guided  himself  by  God, 
H'as  brought  them  to  the  borders;  but  a  second  hand 
Did  «e^  and  Mcuce  them  in  the  prQini»!diapd. 
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TO  A 

PERSON   OF    HONOUE 

(MR.  EDWARD  HOWARD), 


SPRATS  VOEMS. 

TBB 

PLAGUE  OF  ATHENS, 


UPON  Hit  IHCOMPARABLE,  INCOMPRBHBRSIBLB 
POEM,  BNTITULED, 

THE  BRITISH  PRINCES. 

Tour  book  our  old  knigfat-errants'  fiune  reriTes, 
Writ  in  a  stile  agreeing  with  their  lives. 
All  rumours*  strength  their  prowess  did  out-go, 
All  mmours*  skill  your  verses  fiir  out-do : 
To  praise  the  Welsh  the  world  must  now  com- 
bine, 
l^inoe  to  ttieir  leeks  you  do  your  laurel  join: 
Such  lofty  strains  your  country's  story  fit. 
Whose  mountain  nothing  equab  but  your  wit. 

Bonduca,  were  she  such  as  here  we  see 
(In  British  paint),  none  could  more  dreadful  be: 
With  naked  armies  she  encountered  Rome, 
Whose  strength  with  naked  Nature  you  o*er- 

eome. 
Nor  let  small  critics  blame  this  mighty  queen, 
That  in  king  Arthur's  time  she  here  is  seen: 
You  that  can  make  immortal  by  your  song. 
May  well  one  life  (bur  hundred  years  prolong. 
Thus  Virgil  bravely  dai'd  for  Dido's  love, 
The  settled  course  of  time  and  yean  to  move. 
Though  him  you  imitate  in  this  alone, 
In  all  things  else  you  borrow  help  from  none: 
No  antique  tale  of  Greece  or  Rome  you  take. 
Their  fables  and  examples  you  forsake. 
With  true  heroic  glory  you  display 
A  subject  new,  writ  in  the  newest  way. 

Go  forth,  great  author,  for  the  world*s  delight; 
Teach  It^  for  none  e'er   taught  you,  how  to 

write; 
They  talk  strange  things  that  ancient  poets  did. 
How  streets  and  stones  tb^  into  buildings  lead: 
For  poems  to  raise  cities,  now,  tis  hard. 
But  yours,  at  least,  will  build  half  Paul's  church- 
yanL 


ON  HIS  MISTRESS  DROWWD. 

Sweet  stream,  that  dost  with  equal  pacfe 
Both  thyself  fly  and  thyself  chase. 

Forbear  awhile  to  flow. 

And  listen  to  my  woe. 

Then  go  and  tell  the  sea  that  all  its  brine 

Is  fresh,  compar'd  to  mine: 
laform  it  that  the  gentler  dame. 
Who  was  the  life  of  all  my  flame, 

I'th'gknryorberbud 

Has  passM  the  fatal  flood. 
Death  by  this  only  stroke  triumphs  abovo 

The  greatest  power  of  love : 

Alas,  alas!  I  must  give  o'er. 
My  sighs  will  let  me  add  no  more. 

Go  on,  sweet  stream,  and  henceforth  rest 
No  more  than  does  my  troubled  breast; 
And  if  my  sad  complaints  have  made  thee  stay, 
I'heM  XMKh  tbete  tows,  shall  mend  thy  way. 


WHICH  HAPPENED  lit  THE  SECOWD  TEAR  O^ 
THE  PELOPOMMESlAir  WAR: 

fvH  dncnastf  ta  Gfwek  by  jMMtyAditf  thin  in  Ij/tbi/ 


To  my  worthy  and  learned  firiend  Dr.  Walter  Popv 
late  proctor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

•IR, 

I  KNOW  not  what  pleasure  you  could  take  in  be- 
stowing your  commands  so  unprofitably,  unless  it 
be  that  for  which  nature  sometimes  cherishes  and 
allows  monsters,  the  love  of  variety.  Thh  only 
delight  you  will  receive  by  turning  over  this  rude 
and  unpolished  copy,  and  comparing  it  with  my 
excellent  patterns,  the  Greek  and  Latin.  By  thb 
you  will  see  how  much  a  noble  sul^ect  is  changed 
and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand,  and  what  reason 
Alexander  had  to  forbid  his  picture  to  be  drawn 
but  by  some  celebrated  pencil.  In  Greek,  Thu- 
cydides  so  well  and  so  lively.expresses  it,  that  I 
know  not  which  is  more  a  poem,  his  description 
or  that  of  Lacretius.  Though  it  must  be  said, 
that  the  historian  had  a  vast  advanta^  over  the 
poet ;  he,  having  been  present  on  the  place,  and 
assaulted  by  the  disease  hunself,  had  the  honour 
familiar  to  his  eyes,  and  all  the  shapes  of  the 
misery  still  remaining  on  his  mind,  which  must 
needs  make  a^  great  impression  on  his  pen  and 
fancy;  whereas  the  poet  wa^  forced  to  follow  his 
footsteps,  and  only  work  on  that  matter  he  allowed 
him.  This  1  speak,  because  it  may  in  some  mea- 
sure too  excuse  my  own  defects :  for  being  so  for 
removed  from  the  place  whereon  the  disease  acted 
his  tragedy,  and  time  having  denied  us  many  of 
the  circumstances,  customs  of  the  country,  and 
other  small  things  which  would  be  of  great  use  to 
any  one  Who  did  intend  to  be  perfect  on  the  sulject; 
besides  only  writing  by  an  idea  of  that  which  I 
never  yet  saw,  nor  care  to'  feel  (being  not  of  the 
humour  of  the  painter  in  sir  Philip  Sidney,  wbo 
thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  fight,  that  be 
might  the  better  delineate  it).  Having,  I  say,  all 
these  disadvantages,  and  many  more  for  which  I 
must  only  blame  myself  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  should  come  near  equalling  him,  in  whom  none 
of  the  contrary  advantages  were  wanting.  Thus 
then,  sir,  by  emboldening  me  to  this  rash  attempt, 
you  have  givCn  opportunity  to  the  Greek  aiid 
latin  to  triumph  over  our  mother-tongue.  Yet  I 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  the  countries  or  lan- 
guages engaged  in  the  comparison,  but  that  the 
inequality  should  reach  no  forther  than  the  authors. 
But  1  have  much  reason  to  fear  the  just  indignation 
of  that  excellent  person  (the  present  ornanient 
and  honour  of  our  nation)  whose  way  of  writing 
I  idiitate:  for  he  may  think  himself  as  much  in- 
jured by  my  following  him,  as  were  the  Heayens^ 
by  that  bold  man's  counterfeiting  the  sacied  and 
unimitable  noise  of  thunder,  by  the  sound  of  brasr 
and  horses  hoofe.  I  shall  only  say  for  m]rself,  that 
I  took  Cicero's  advicf ,  who  bids  us,  in  imitation* 
propose  the  noblest  pattern  to  our  thoughts;  for 
so  we  may  be  sure  to  be  raised  above  the  commoR 
levdy  though  we  cgne  iRfioitely  short  of  wh»t  we 
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aim  ftt  Yet  1  hope  that  renowned  poet  wUl  have 
none  of  my  crimes  any  way  reflect  on  himself; 
Ibr  it  was  not  any  fiiult  in  the  excellent  musician, 
that  the  weak  hird,  endeavouring  by  straining  its 
throat  to  follow  his  notes,  destroyed  itself  in  the 
attempt  Well,  shr,  by  this,  that  1  have  chosen 
rather  to  expose  mysdf  than  to  be  disobedient, 
you  may  guess  with  what  zeal  and  hazard  I  strive 
to  approve  m3rsel^ 

Sir,  your  most  humble  and 

aflbctionate  servant, 

THO.  tPRAT. 


THUCYDIDES,  Ub,  It. 

AS  rr  18  BXCELUCNTLT  TRAHSJULTKI)  BY 
MR.  HOBBBS. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  the  Pelop|on< 
nesians,  and  their  confederates,  with  two-thirds 
of  their  forces,  as  before,  invaded  Attica,  under 
the  conduct  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  2^uxida- 
masy  king  of  Lacedemon:  and  after  they  had  en- 
camped themselves,  wasted  the  country  aMit 
them. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica,  when 
tiie  plague  first  began  amongst  the  Athenians,  said 
also  to  have  seized  formerly  on  divers  other  parts, 
as  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere ;  but  so  great  a 
plague,  and  mortality  of  men,  ifas  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For 
at  first  neither  were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it, 
through  ignorance  of  what  it  was,  but  died  fiutest 
themselves,  as  being  the  men  that  most  ap- 
proached the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  avail- 
ed whatsoever..  AH  supplications  to  the  gods, 
and  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other 
means  they  used  of  tbat  kind,  proved  all  unpro- 
iitable,  insomuch  as,  subdued  with  the  greatness 
of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all  over.  It  b^n 
(by  report)  first  in  that  part  of  JEthiopia  that  lieth 
upon  .^Tpt,  and  thence  fell  down  into  Agypt 
and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  king.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sud- 
den, and  touched  first  Upon  those  that  dwelt  in 
Pyreus,  insomuch  as  they  reported  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their  wells ;  for 
aprings  there  were  not  any  in  that  place..  But 
afterwards  it  came  up  into  the  high  city,  and 
then  they  died  a  great  deal  faster.  Now  let  every 
man,  physician  or  other,  concerning  the  ground 
x>f  this  sickness,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what  causes 
be  thinks  able  to  produce  so  great  an  alteration, 
speak  according  to  his  own  knowledge ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  manner  of  it,  and 
lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
mark  by  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  i^n, 
having  been  both  sick  of  it  mysi^,  and  seen 
others  sick  of  the  same.  This  year,  by  confes- 
sion of  all  men,  was  of  all  other,  for  otber  dis- 
eases, most  free  and  healthful.  If  any  man  were 
sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this;  if  not,  yet 
soddraly^  without  any  apparent  cause  preceding, 
and  being  in  perfect  health,  they  were  taken  fint 
^Hh  an  extreme  ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and 
ipflammation  in  the  eyes;  and  then  inwardly 
tlieir  throats  and  tongues  grew  presently  Moody, 


and  their  breath  noisome  aai  imsavoi^.  Upon 
this  followed  a  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not 
long  after,  the.  pain,  togather  with  a  mighty 
cough,  came  down  into  Uie  breast  And  wheil 
once  it  was  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  catised  vo« 
mit,  and  with  great  torment  came  Up  all  manner 
of  bilious  purgation  that  physicians  ever  named* 
Most  of  them  had  also  the  hickyeae,  which  brought 
with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceased 
quickly,  but  in  others  was  long  before  it  gave 
orer.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch  wera 
neither  very  hot  nor  pale>  but  reddish,  livid,  and 
befiowered  with  little  pimples  and  whdks*;  but  sp 
burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  lightest 
clothes  or  linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor 
anv  thing  but  mere  nakedness,  but  rather  most 
willingly  to  have  cast  themselves  into  the  cold 
water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
tOy  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  ran  unto  the 
wells;  and  to  drink  much  or  little  was  indifferent^ 
being  still  from  ease  and  power  to  sleep  as  for  as 
ever. 

As  long  as  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their 
bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment  be- 
yond all  expectation,  insomuch  as  the  most  of 
them  either  died  of  their  inward  burning  in  mne 
or  seven  days,  whilst  they  had  yet  strength ;  or 
if  they  escapisd  that,  then,  the  disease  falling 
down  in  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  ex- 
ulcerations  and  inmioderate  looseness,  tiiey  died 
many  of  them  afterwards  through  weakness :  for 
the  disease  (which  first  took  the  head)  began 
above,  and  came  down,  and  passed  through  the 
whole  body :  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of 
it  was  yet  marked  with  the  loss  of  his  extreme 
parts;  for,  breaking  out  both  at  their  privy  mem- 
bers, and  at  their  fingers  and  toes,  many  with  the 
loss  of  these  escaped.  There  were  also  some  that 
lost  their  eyes,  and  many  that  presently  upon 
their  recovery  were  taken  ^th  such  ,an  oblivion 
of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither  knew 
themselves  nor  their  acquaintance.  For  this  waf 
a  kind  of  sickness  which  for  surmounted  all  ex« 
pression  of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  na- 
ture in  the  craelty  wherewith  it  handled  each 
one,  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to  be  none  of 
those  diseases  that  are  bred  among  us,  and  that 
especially  by  this :  for  all,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
,  that  used  to  feed  on  hiiman  flesh,  though  many 
men  lay  abroad  unboried,  either  came  not  at 
them,  or  tasting,  perished.  An  argument  whereof, 
as  touching  the  birds,  was  the  manifest  defect  of 
such  fbwl,  which  were  not  then  seen,  either  about 
the  carcases,  or  any  where  else;  b«tt  by  the  dogs» 
because  they  are  fomiliar  with  men,  this  t^kct 
was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease  (to 
pass  over  many  strange  particulars  of  the  accU 
dents  that  some  had  differently  fnm  others)  was 
in  general  such  as  I  have  shown ;  and  for  other 
usual  sicknesses  at  that  time,  no  man  was  troubled 
with  any.  Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of  at- 
tendance, and  some  again  with  all  the  care  and 
physic  that 'could  be  used.  Nor  was  there  any, 
to  say,  certain  medicine,  that  applied  must  have 
helped  them ;  for  if  it  did  good  to  on.-,  it  did 
harm  to  another;  nor  any  difference  of  body  fbr 
strength  or  weakness  that  was  able  to  resist  it; 
but  carried  all  away,  what  physic  soever  was  ad- 
ministered. But  the  greatest  misery  of  all  was, 
thedcfoctioii  of  mind,  in  such  as  found  tbepiselraa 
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beginning  to  le  nek  (for  they  grew  ptetently 
desperate,  and  gave  themselFet  over  without  mak- 
ing any  resistance);  as  also  their  dying  thus  like 
sheep,  iufected  by  mutual  Visitation :  for  if  men 
forbore  to  visit  them  for  fisar,  then  they  died  for- 
lom>  whereby  many  fiunilies  became  empty,  for 
want  of  such  as  should  take  care  of  them.     If 
they  forbore  not,  Ihen  they  died  themselves,  uid 
principally  the  honestest  men :  for  out  of  shame 
they  would  not  spare  themselves,   but  went  in 
^nto  their  frieMs,  esp«H;ially  after  it  was  come 
to  that  pass,  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied 
with  the'  lamentations  of  them  that  died,  and 
overcome  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity, 
were  no  longer  moved  therewith.    But  those  that 
were  recovered,  had  much  compassion  both  oo 
them  that  died,  and  on  them  that  lay  sick,   as 
having  both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and 
now  no  more  subject  to  the  like  danger ;  for  tfiis 
disease  never  took  a  man  a  second  time  so  as  U) 
be  mortal.    And  these  men  were  both  by  others 
counted  happy ;  and  they  also  themselves;  through 
•xcess  of  present  joy,  conceived  a  kin4  of  light 
hope  never  to  die  of  any  other  sickness  hereafter. 
Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  ret^ption  of 
the  country  people  and  of  their  substance  into 
the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  mucTi  inore 
the  people  themselves  that  so  came  in :  jfori-  hav- 
ing no  houses,  but  dwelling  at  th^  tilpe  jdT ,^ 
year  in  stifling  booths,  the  mortality  wAfnow 
without  all  form;  and  dying  men  lay  tumbling 
one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  anA  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desir6  of  w^ter. 
The  temples  also  where  tbey  dwelt  iar  tents  were 
all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within  them;  for, 
oppressed  with  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  men  gre\f  careless,  both 
of  holy  and  proftine  things  alike.    And  the  laws 
which  they  formerly  used  touching  funerals  were 
Alt'  now  broken,  every  one  burying  where  he 
could  6nd  room.    And  many  for  want  of  things 
necessary,  after  so  many   deaths  before,  were 
forced  to  become  impudent  in  the  funerals  of 
their  friends.    For  when  one  had  made  a  funeral 
pile,  another  getting  before  him  would  throw  on 
bis  dead,  and  give  it  Are.    And  when  one  was  in 
burning,  another  would  come,  and,  having  cast 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  again. 
And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in  other 
kinds  was  used  in  the  city,  began  a£  first  fit>m 
this  disease.    For  that  which  a  man  before  would 
dissemble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  done  for 
voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  Areely,  seeing 
before  his  eyes  such  quick  revolutiou,  of  the  rich 
dying  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting  their 
estates;  insomuch  as  they  justified  a  speedy 
fruition  of  their  goods,  even  for  their  pleasure,  as 
men  that  thought  they  held  their  li\'es  but  by  the 
day*    As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any 
action  of  honour,  to  take  any,  because   they 
thought  it  uncertain  whether  they  shouki  die  or 
not  before  they  achieved  it    But  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightfol,  and  to  be  profitable  to 
pleasure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho- 
nourable.   Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws 
of  men,  awed  any  man.    Not  the  former,  because 
they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not 
worship,  from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  perished: 
nor  the  latter,  because  no  man  expected  that  his 
life  W9V^d  last  till  he  received  punisbnent  of  his 


Crimea  by  jndgttent  Bot  they  thought  ther« 
was  now  over  their  heads  some  far  greater  judg- 
ment decreed  against  them^  before  which  fell, 
they  thought  to  ei\joy  some  little  part  of  their 
lives. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  ATHENS. 

Umvappt  man!  by  Nature  made  to  sway. 
And  yet  is  every  creature's  prey, 
Destroyed  by  those  that  should  his  power  obey. 
Of  the  whole  world  we  call  mankind  the  loMs, 
Flattering  ourselves  with  mighty  words ; 
Of  all  things  we  the  monarchs  are, 
And  so  we  rule,  and  so  we  domineer  ; 
All  creatures  else  about  us  stand 
Like  some  pretorian  band. 
To  guard,  to  help,  and  to  defend ; 
.  Yet  they  sometimes  prove  enemies. 
Sometimes  against  us  rise ; 
Our  very  guards  rebel,  and  tyrannise. 
Thousand  diseases  sent  by  Fate  ' 
(Unhappy  servants!)  on  us  wait; 
A  thousand  treacheries  Within 
Are  laid,  weak  life  to  win ; 
Huge  troops  of  maladies  without 
(A  grim,  a  meagre,  and  a  dreadfiU  ront!) 

S^me  formal  si^es  make. 
And  .with  sure  slowness  do  our  bodies  take  ; 
Some  with  quick  violence  storm  the  town. 
And  throw  all  in  a  moment  down : 
Some  one  peculiar  fort  assail. 
Some  by  general  attempts  prevail. 
Small  herbs,  alas,  can  only  us  relieve. 
And  small  is  the  assistance  they  can  give : 
How  can  the  fiiding  offspring  of  the  field 
-   Sure  healt|i  and  succour  yield? 
'What  strong  and  certain  remedy, 
-  What  firm  and  lasting  life  can  ours  be,      [die  ? 
When  that  which  make«  us  live  doth  every  winter 
Nor  is* this  all:,  we  do  not  only  breed 
Within  ourselves  the  fatal  seed  I 
Of  change,  and  of  decrease  in  eveiy  part. 
Head,  belly,  stomach,  and  root  of  life,  the  heart; 
Not  only  have  our  antunw,  when  we  must 
Of  our  own  nature  turn  to  dust. 
When  leaves  and  fruit  must  &11 ; 
But  are  exposed  to  mighty  tempeiis  too, 
M'hich  do  at  once  what  they  would  slowly  do. 
Which  throw  down  fruit  and  tree  of  life  withaL 
From  ruin  we  in  vain 
Our  bodies  by  repair  maintain. 

Bodies  composed  of  stuff 
Mouldering  and  frail  enough; 
Yet  from  without  as  well  we  fear 
A  dangerous  and  destructive  war. 
From  heaven,  from  earth,  from  sea,  from  air, 
We  like  the  Roman  empire  shall  decay. 
And  our  own  force  would  melt  away 

By  the  intestine  jar 
Of  elements,  which  on  each  other  prey. 
The  Cesars  and  thePompeys  within  which  we  bear; 
Yet  are  (like  that)  in  danger  too 
Of  foreign  armies,  and  external  foe. 
Sometimes  the  (^othish  and  the  baibarous  rage 
Of  plague  or  pestilence  attends  man't  age. 
Which  neither  force  nor  arts  asswage  ; 
Which  cannot  be  avoided  or  withstood. 
But  drowns,  and  over-nms  with  iiDe3q»ecte4  flood. 
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On  Ethiopia,  and  the  southern  sands, 
The  unfrequented  coasts,  and  parched  lands, 
Whither  the  Sun  too  kind  a  heijt  doth  send, 
(The  Son,  which  tlie  worst  neighbour  is,  and  the 
best  friend) 
Hither  a  mortal  influence  came, 
A  fatal  and  unhappy  flame. 
Kindled  by  Heaven's  angry  beam. 
Witli  dreadfbl  frowns,  the  Heavens  scattered  here 
|Cruel  infectious  heats  into  the  air : 
MOW  all  the  storesof  poison  sent, 

Threatening  at  once  a  general  doom, 
Lavish*d  out  all  their  hate,  and  meant 
In  future  ages  to  be  innocent. 
Not  to  disturb  the  world  for  niany  years  to  come. 
Hold,  Heavens !  holdj  why  should  your  sacred 

fire 
Which  doth  to  all  things  life  inspire. 
By  whose  kind  beams  you  bring 
Forth  yearly  every  thing. 
Which  doth  th*  original  seed 
Of  all  things  in  the  womb  of  earth  that  breed. 

With  vital  heat  and  quickenin.?  seed ; 
Why  should  you  now  that  heat  employ. 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  fields,  the  cities  to  an- 
noy? 
That  which  before  revived,  why  should  it  now  de- 
stroy? 

Those  Afric  deserts  straight  were  double  deserts 
grown, 
The  ravenous  beasts  were  left  alone, 
The  ravenous  beasts  then  first  begau 
To  pity  their  old  enemy,  man. 
And  blam'd  the  Plague  for  what  they  would  them- 
selves have  done. 
Nor  staid  the  cruel  evil  there. 
Nor  could  be  long  confined  unto  one  atr; 

Plagues  presently  fursake 
The  wilderness  which  they  themselves  do  make. 
Away  the  di*adly  breaths  their  journey  take. 

Driven  by  a  mighty  wind. 
They  a  new  booty  and  fresh  forage  find : 

The  loaded  wind  went  swiftly  on. 
And  as  it  pass'd,  was  heani  to  sigh  and  groan. 
On  Egypt  next  it  sciz'd. 
Nor  could  but  by  a  cencral  ruin  be  appeas*d, 
Egypt,  in  rage,  back  on  the  south  did  look. 
And  wouderM  thence  should  come  th*  unhappy 
stroke, 
From  whcmce  before  her  fhiitfulncss  she  took. 
Egypt  did  now  curse  and  revile 
Those  very  lands  from  whence  she  has  her  Nile; 
Egypt  now  fear'd  another  Hebrew  god, 
Another  angel's  band,  a  second  Aaron's  rod. 

Then  on  it  goes,  and  through  the  sacred  Iqnd 
Its  angry  forces  did  comn>and ; 
But  God  did  place  an  angel  there 
Its  violence  to  withstand, 

And  turn  into  another  road  Uie  putrid  air.  | 

To  Tyre  it  came,  and  there  did  all  devour; 

Thouiih  that  by  seas  night  think  itself  secure. 
Nor  staid,  as  the  great  conqueror  did, 
Till  it  had  fiU'd  and  stopp-d  the  tide. 
Which  did  it  from  the  shore  divide. 
But  jMiss'd  the  waters,  and  did  all  possess. 
And  quickly  all  was  wild  mess. 
Thence  it  did  Persia  o\  er-run. 
And  aU  that  sacrifice  uoto  tb«  San: 
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In  every  limb  a  dreadful  pain  they  felt. 
Tortured  with  secret  coals  they  melt ; 

The  Persians  call'd  their  Sun  in  vain, 
Theirgod  increased  the  pain. 
They  look'd  up  to  their  god  no  more, 

But  curse  the  beams  they  worshipped  before. 
And  hate  the  very  fire  which  once  they  did  adore. 

Glutted  with  ruin  of  the  cast, 
She  took  her  wings,  and  down  to  Athens  pass'd ; 
Just  Plague!  which  dost  no  parties  take. 
But  Greece  as  well  as  Persia  sack, 
While  in  unnatural  quarrels  they 
(Like  frojs  and  mice)  each  other  slay; 
Thou  in  thy  ravenous  cla^vs  took'st  both  away. 
Thither  it  came,  and  did  destroy  the  town. 
Whilst  all  its  ships  and  soldiers  looked  on; 

And  now  tie  Asian  plague  dM  more 
4   Than  all  the  Asian  force  could  do  before. 
Without  the  wall  the  Spartan  army  satc^ 
The  Spartan  army  came  too  late : 
For  now  there  was  no  further  >rork  for  Fate. 
Thtfy  saw  the  city  open  laV, 
An  easy  and  a  booties*  prey; 
They  saw  the  rampires  empty  stand. 
The  fleets,  tl?e  walls,  the  forts  unmann'd* 
No  need  of  cruelty  or  slaughters  now. 
The  plague  had  finish*d  what  they  came  to  do; 
They  might  now  unresisted  enter  there,     . 
Did  they  not  the  very  air 
More  than  the  Athenians  fear. 
The  ^jr  itself  to  them  was  wall  and  bulwarks  too. 

Unhappy  Athens!  it  is  tnie  thou  wert 
The  proudest  work  of  Nature  and  of  Art: 
Learning  and  strength  did  thee  compose, 

As  soul  and  body  us : 
But  yet  thou  only  thence  art  made 
a" nobler  prey  for  Fates  V  iqvade ; 
Those   mighty  numbers   that   within   tliee 
breathe. 
Do  only  scr>e  to  make  a  fatter  feast  for  Death. 
Death  in  thetnost  frequented  places  lives;. 

Most  tribute  from  the  <'rowd  receives; 
And  though  it  bears  a  scytlie,  and  seems  to  own 
A  m^tic  life  alone. 
It  loves  no  wilderness. 
No  scattered  villages. 
But  mighty  populous  palaces. 
The  throng,  the  tumult,  and  the  town. 
What  strange  unheard-of  conqueror  is  this, 
"IVhich  by  the  forces  that  resist  it  dotfi  increase! 
When  other  conquerors  are 
Oblig»d  to  make  a  slower  war. 
Nay  sometimes  for  themselves  may  fear, 
*       And  must  proceed  with  watchful  care. 
When  thicker  troops  of  enemies  appear ; 
This  stronger  still;  and  more  successful  grows,    ^ 
Down  sooner  all  before  it  throws. 
If  greater  multitudes  of  men  do  it  oppose. 

The  tyrant  first  the  haven  did  subdue  ; 

Lately  th'  Ath^^nians  (it  knew)         ^  ^ 
Themsplves  by  wooden  walls  did  save. 
And  thercfi»re' first  to  tbem  th*  infection  gave, 

Lest  they  new  succour  thence  receive. 
Cruel  Pyrjpus!  now  thou  hast  undone 

The  honour  thou  before  hadst  wonj 

Not  all  thy  merchandize, 

Thy  wealth,  tby  treasuries. 
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AVhich  from  all  coasts  thy  fleet  supplies, 

Can  to  atone  this  crime  suffice. 

Next  o'er  the  upper  town  it  spread. 

With  mad  anduudisceming  speed; 

In  every  comer,  every  street. 

Without  a  guide  did  set  its  feet, 
And  too  familiar  every  house  did  greet. 
Unhappy  queen  of  Greece !  great  Theseus  now 

Did  thee  a  mortal  injury  do. 

When  first  in  walls  he  did  thee  close. 
When  first  he  did  thy  citizens  reduce. 
Houses  and  government,  and  laws  to  use. 
It  had  been  better  if  thy  people  still 

Dispersed  in  some  field  or  hill. 
Though  savage  and  undisciplined,  did  dwell, 

Though  barbarous,  untame,  and  rude. 
Than  by  their  numbers  thus  to  be  subdu'd. 

To  be  by  their  own  swarms  annoyed. 
And  to  be  civilizM  only  to  be  destroyed.  ^ 

Minerva  started  when  she  heard  the  noise. 

And  dying  men's  confused  voice. 

From  Heaven  in  haste  she  came,  to  see 

What  mtis  the  mighty  prodigy. 
Upon  the  castle  pinnacles  she  sat. 

And  dar*d  not  nearer  fly, 
Nor  midst  so  many  deaths  to  trust  her  very  deity. 
With  pitying  look  she  saw  at  every  gate 

Death  and  Destruction  wait ; 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  call'd  on  Jove, 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers  above; 
But  though  a  goddess  now  did  pray. 
The  Heavt  ns  refused,  and  tum'd  their  ear  away. 
,  She  brought  her  olive  and  her  shield. 
Neither  of  these,  alas !  assistance  yield. 

She  lookt  upou  Medusa's  foce, 

Was-angry  that  she  was 
Herself  of  an  immortal  race. 

Was  angry  that  her  Gorgon's  head 
Could  not  strike  her  as  well  as  others  dead: 
She  sat  anci  wept  a  while,  and  then  away  she  fled. 

Now  Death  began  her  sword  to  jwhet. 

Not  all  the  Cyclops  sweat. 
Nor  Vulcan's  mighty  anvils,  could  prepare 

Weapons  enough  for  her. 
No  weapons  large  enough,  but  all  the  age 
Men  felt  the  heat  within  them  rage. 

And  hop'd  the  air  would  it  assuage, 
Caird  for  its  help,  but  th'  air  did  them  deceive. 
And  aggravate  the  ills  it  should  rdieve. 

The  air  fio  more  was  vital  now. 

But  did  a  mortal  poison  grow ; 

The  lungs,  which  us>d  to  fctn  the  heart. 

Only  now  serv'^  to  fire  each  part; 

What  should  reifresh,  increased  the  smart: 
And  now  their  very  breath. 
The  chiefest  sign  of  life,  was  tum'd  the  cause  of 
'death. 

Upon  the  head  first  the  disease. 

As  a  bold  conqueror,  doth  seise, 

Begins  with  man's  metropolis, 
Secur'd  the  capitol,  and*  then  it  knew 
It  could  at  pleasure  weaker  parts  subdue. 

Blood  started  through  each  eye ; 

The  redness  of  that  sky 

Foretold  a  tempest  nigh. 
The  tongve  did  flow  alho'er 

With  clotted  fitth  and  gore; 


As  doth  a  lion's  whep  some  innocent  prey 
He  hath  devoured  and  brought  away: 
Hoarseness  and  sores  the  throat  did  ^1, 
And  stopt  the  passages  of  speech  and  life ; 
No  room  was  left  for  groans  or  grief; 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill !  ^ 

Which,  uot  content  to  kill. 
With  tyrannous  and  dn^adful  pain, 
Dost  take  from  nlien  the  very  power  to  comp'.ain. 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breast. 
There  all  the  seats  and  shops  of  life  possessed. 
Such  noisome  smells  from  thence^id  come, 
As  if  the  stomach  were  a  tomb ; 
No  food  would  there  abide. 
Or  if  it  did,  tum'd  to  the  enemy's  side. 
The  very  meat  n«^  poisons  to  the  plague  supply'd. 

Next,  to  the  heart  the  fires  came. 
The  heart  did  wonder  what  usurping  flame. 
What  unknown  furnace,  should 
On  \U  more  natural  heat  intrude; 
Straight  call'd  its  spirits  up,  but  found  too  weU, 
It  was  too  late  now  to  rebel. 
The  tainted  blood  its  course  began. 
And  carried  death  where'er  it  ran ; 
That  which  before  was  Nature's  noblest  art. 
The  circulation  from  the  heart. 
Was  most  destructtul  now,  * 

And  nature  speedier  did  undo. 
For  that  the  sooner  did  impart 
The  poison  and  the  smart, 
Th*  infectious  blood  to  every  distant  part. 

The  belly  felt  at  las^  its  share. 

And  all  the  subtile  Jabyrinths  there 
Of  winding  bowels  did  new  monsters  bear. 

Here  seven  days  It  rul'd  and  sway'd, 
Andoftner  kill'd,  because  it  death  so  longdelay'd. 

)But  if  through  strength  and  heat  of  age 

The  body  overcame  its  rage. 
The  plague  departed  as  the  Devil  doth, 

When  driven  by  prayers  away  he  goeth. 

If  prayers  and  Heaven  do  him  control. 

And  if  he  cannot  have  the  soul. 
Himself  out  of  the  roof  ot  window  throws. 

And  will  not  all  his  labour  lose. 
But  takes  away  with  him  part  of  the  house : 
So  here  the  vanquish'd  evil  took  from  thera 

Who  conquer'd  it,  some  part,  some  limb. 
.  Some  lost  the  use  of  hands  and  eyes. 

Some  arms,  some  legs,  some  thighs; 

Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot. 

Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  blot;* 

Those  various  pictures  in  the  head, 
.    And  all  the  numerous  sliapes  were  Hed^ 

And  now  the  ransack'd  memory 

Languish'd  in  naked  poverty. 

Had  lost  its  mighty  treasury; 
They  pass'd  the  Lethe  lake,  although  they  did  not 
die. 

Whatever  lesser  maladies  men  had. 
They  all  gave  place  and  vanished ; 
Those  petty  tyrants  fled, 
And  at  this  mighty  conqueror  shrank  their  head. 
Fevers,  agues,  palsies,  stone. 
Gout,  colic,  and  consumption. 
And  all  the  milder  generation. 
By  which  mankind  is  by  degrees  undone, 
Suickly  were  rooted  out  and  gooe^ 
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Men  saw  themselves  freed  from  the  pain, 
RejoiVd,  but  all,  alas,  iu  vain: 
Twas  an  unhappy  xemedy. 
Which  cur*d  them  that  they  might  both  worse 
and  sooner  die. 

Physicians  now  could  nought  prevail, 
They  the  ^rst  spoils  to  the  proud  victor  fall; 
Nor  would  the  Plague  their  knowledge  trust, 
But  fear'd  their  skill,  and  therefore  slew  them  Brst: 
So  tyrants,  when  they  would  confirm  their  yoke. 
First  make  the  chiefest  men  to  feel  the  stroke. 
The  chiefest  and  the  wisest  heads,  lest  they 
Should  soonest  disobe}%  [way. 

Should  first  rebel,  and  others  learn  from  them  the 
No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices*  power. 
None  of  Apollo's  art  could  cure, 
Bat  helpM  the  Plague  the  speedier  to  devour, 

Physic  itself  was  a  disease. 
Physic  the  fatal  tortures  did  increase. 

Prescriptions  did  the  pains  renew, 
And  iEscuIapius  to  the  sick  did  come. 

As  afterwards  to  Rome,  [too. 

In  Ibrm  of  serpent,  brought  new  poisons  with  him 

The  streams  did  wonder  that,  so  soon 
As  they  were  from  their  nativ^  tnountaius  gone. 
They  saw  themselves  drunk'up,  and  fear 
Another  Xerxes'  army  near. 
Some  cast  into  the  pit  the  urn, 
And  drink  it  dry  at  its  return : 
Again  they  drew,  again  they  drank ; 
At  first  the  coolness  of  the  stream  did  thank. 
But  straight  the  more  were  scorch*d,  the  more 

did  bam; 
Andy  drunk  with  water,  in  their  drinking  sank: 
That  urn,  which  now  to  quench  their  thirst  they 
Shortly  their  ashes  shall  enclose :  [use. 

Others  into  the  crystal  brook 
With  faint  and  wondering  eyes  did  look. 
Saw  what  a  ghastly  shape  themselves  had  took, 
Away  they  woukl  have  fled,  but  them  their  legs 
forsook.  ' 

Some  snatch  the  waters  up, 
Tkdr  hands,  their  mouths  the  cup; 
They  drunk,  and  found  they  flam'd  the  more. 
And  only  added  to  the  burning  store. 

So  have  I  seen  on  lime  cold  ^vater  thrown, 
Straight  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown. 
And  hiddeu  seeds  of  fire  together  run : 
The  heap  was  calm  and  temperate  before. 
Such  as  the  finger  could  endure ; 
But,  when  the  moistures  it  provoke,  * 

Did  rage,  did  swell,  did  smoke,  [ashes  broke. 
Bid  move,  and  flame,  and  bum,  and  straight  to 

So  strong  the  beat,  so  strong  the  torments  were. 
They  like  some  mighty  burthen  bear 
The  lightest  covering  of  air. 
AH  sexes  and  all  ages  do  invade 
The  bounds  which  Nature  laid. 
The  laws  of  modes^  which  Nature  made: 
The  virgins  blush  not,  yet  uncloath'd  appear. 
Undressed  to  mn  about,  yet  never  fear. 
The  pain  and  the  disease  did  now 
Unwillingly  reduce  men  to    . 
^^   That  nakedness  once  more, 
Wliich  perfect  health  and  innocence  caus'd  before. 
No  sleep,  no  peace,  no  rest, 
Their  wandering  and  aflBrighted  minds  poss^ss'd ; 


Upon  their  souls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horrour  lies, 

Unusual  shapes  and  images. 

Dark  pictures  and  resemblances 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below. 

O'er  their  distemperM  fancies  go : 
Sometimes  they  curse,  sometimes  they  pray  unto 

The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fury  breathe. 
Not  sleep,  but  waking  now  was  sister  unto  De^th. 

Scattered  in  fields  the  bodies  lay,         [away. 
The  Earth  call»d  to  the  fowls  to  take  their  flesh 

In  vain  she  caird,  they  come  not  nigh, 

Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy: 

But  at  full  meal's  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die. 

The  vultures  afar  ofi*  did  see  the  feast. 

Rejoiced,  and  called  their  firiends  to  taste. 

They  rally'd  up  their  troops  in  haste ; 
Along  came  mighty  droves. 
Forsook  their  young  ones  and  their  groves. 
¥!ach  one  his  native  mountain  and  his  nest; 
They  come,  but  all  their  carcases  abhor. 

And  now  avoid  the  dead  men  more 
Than  weaker  birds  did  living  men  before. 
But  if  some  bolder  fowls  the  flesh  assay. 

They  were  destroyed  by  their  own  prey. 
The  dog  no  longer  bark'd  at  coming  guest. 
Repents  its  being  a  domestic  beast. 

Did  to  the  woods  and  mountains  haste : 

The  very  owls  at  Athens  are 

But  seldom  seen  and  rare, 

The  owls  depart  in  open  day, 
Rather  than  in  infected  i\'y  more  to  stay. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcases. 
The  streets,  the  market-place  possess. 
Threatening  to  raise  a  new  Acropolis. 
Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child.      | 
The  infant  sucked  as  yet  and  smiPd, 
But  straight  by  its  own  food  was  killed. 
Their  parents  hugg'd  their  obildren  last,  / 
Here,  parting  lovers  last  embrace, 
But  yet  not  partings  neither. 
They  both  expired  and  went  away  together. 
Here  prisoners  in  the  dungeon  die,  ' 

And  gain  a  two-fold  liberty ; 
They  meet  and  thank  their  pains. 
Which  them  from  double  chains 
Of  body  and  of  iron  free. 
Here  others,  poisoned  by  the  scent 

Which  from  corrupted  bodies  went, 
Suickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive. 
And  death  to  others  give ; 
Themselves  now  dead  the  air  pollute  the  more» 
For  which  they  others  curs'd  before. 
Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near. 
And  even  after  death  they  all  are  murderers  htxt* 

The  friend  doth  hear  his  friend's  last  cries, 
Parteth  his  grief  for  him,  and  dies, 
lives  not  enough  to  close  his  eyes. 
The  father  at  his  death 
Speaks  his  son  heir  with  an  infectious  breath  ; 
In  the  same  hour  the  son  doth  take 
His  father's  will  and  his  own  make. 
The  servant  need  not  here  be  slain, 
To  serve  his  master  in  the  other  world  again; 
They  languishing  together  lie, 
Their  souls  away  together  fly; 
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The  husband  gaspeth,  and  h'n  wife  lies  by. 
It  must  be  her  turn  next  to  die : 
The  husband  and  the  wife 
Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life. 
That  couple  which  the  gods  did  entertain, 
Had  made  their  prayer  here  in  vain ; 
No  fates  in  death  could  them  divide, 
They  must  without  their  privilege  together  both 
have  dy'd. 

There  was.no  number  now  of  death, 
The  sisters  scarce  stood  still  themselves  tobreathe : 
The  sisters  now  quite  wearied 

In  cutting  single  thread, 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms, 
One  stroke  did  give  whole  bouses  dooms : 
Now  dyVi  the  frosty  hairs, 
The  aged  and  decrepid  years ; 
They  fell,  and  only  bei^*d  of  Fate 
Some  few  months  more,  but 'twas,  alas,  too  late. 
Then  Death,  as  if  asham'd  of  that, 
A  conquest  so  degenerate, 
Cut  off  the  young  and  lusty  too : 
The  young  were  reckoning  o'er 
What  happy  days,  what  joys,' they  had  in  store: 
But  Fate,  ere  they  had  finished  their  account, 
them  slew. 
The  wretched  usurer  died. 
And  had  no  time  to  tell  where  he  his  treasures  hid; 
The  merchant  did  behold 
His  ships  return  with  spiee  and  gold ; 
He  saw't,  and  ^um*d  aside  his  head,    [dead. 
Nor  thank*d  the  gods,  but  fell  amidst  his  riches 

The  meetings  and  assemblies  cease;  no  more 
The  people  throng  about  the  orator, 
No  course  of  justice  did  appear. 
No  noise  of  lawyers  ftlPd  the  ear. 

The  seoate  cast  away 
The  robe  of  honour,  and  obey 

Death's  more  resistless  sway, 
"Whilst  that  with  dictatorian  power 
Poth  all  the  g^reat  and  lesser  officers  devour* 
No  magistrates  did  walk  about ; 
No  purple  aw»d  the  rout : 
The  common  people  too 
A  purple  of  their  own  did  shbw ; 
And  all  their  bodies  o*er 
Tlie  ruling  colours  bore» 
No  judge,  no  legislators  sit. 
Since  thi&  new  Draco  came. 
And  harsher  laws  did  frame. 
Laws  that,  like  his,  in  blood  are  writ 
The  benches  and  the  pleading-place  they  leave. 

About  the  streets  they  run  and  rave  t 
The  madness  which  great  Solon  did  of  late 
But  only  counterfeit 
For  the  advantage  of  the  state, 
Now  his  successofs  do  too  truly  imitate. 

Up  starts  the  soldier  from  his  bed. 
He,  though  Death's  servant,  is  not  freed. 
Death  him  cashier'd,  'cause  now  his  help  she  did 
not  need. 
He  that  ne'er  knew  befbre  to  yield. 
Or  to  give  back,  or  leave  the  field. 
Would  fein  now  from  himself  have  fled. 
He  snatch'd  his  swor^  now  rusted  o'er, 
Dreadful  and  sparkling  now  no  more, 
And  UmM  in  open  ttreeU  did  roarj 


*'  How  have  I,  Death,  so  ill  deaervM  of  thee. 
That  now  thyself  thou  should'st  revenge  on  me  ? 
Have  I  so  many  lives  on  thee  bestow'd  ? 
Have  1  the  earth  so  ofteti  dy'd  in  blood? 
Have  1,  to  flatter  thee,  so  many  slain } 
And  must  I  now  thy  prey  remain  ? 

Let  me  at  least,  if  I  must  die,  > 

Meet  in  the  field  some  gallant  enemy. 
Send,  gods,  the  Persian  troops  again : 
'  No,  they're  a  base  i^d  a  degenerate  train; 

They  by  our  women  may  be  slain. 
Give  me,  great  HeaV^s,  some  manful  foes, 
Le(  me  my  death  amidst  stime  valiant  Grecians 
Let  me  survive  to  die  at  Syracuse,         [choose. 
Where  my  dear  country  shall  her  glory  lose. 
For  you,  great  gods !  into  my  mind  infuse. 
What  miseries,  what  doom. 
Must  on  my  Athens  shortly  come ! 

My  thoughts  inspired  presage 
Slaughters  and  battles  to  the  coming  aire : 
Oh !  might  I  die  upon  that  glorious  stage : 
Oh !  that!"  but  then  he  grasp'd  his  sword,  and 
death  concludes  his  rage. 

Draw  back,  draw  back  thy  sword,  O  Fate ! 
Lest  thou  repent  when  'tis  too  late. 
Lest,  by  thy  making  now  so  great  a  waste. 
By  spending  all  mankind  upon  one  feast. 
Thou  starve  thyself  at  last : 
What  men  wilt  thou  reserve  in  store,    ' 
Whom  in  the  time  to  come  thou  may'st  devour. 
When  thou  shalt  have  destroyed  all  before  ? 

But,  if  thou  wilt  not  yet  give  o'er,   • 
If  yet  thy  greedy  stomach  calls  for  more. 
If  more  remain  whom  thou  must  kill. 
And  if  thy  jaws  are  ciraving  still. 
Carry  thy  fury  to  the  Scythian  coasts. 
The  northern  wilderness  and  eternal  frosts! 
Against  those  barbarous  crowds  thy  arrows  whet. 

Where  artji  and  laws  are  strangers  yet ; 
Where  thou  may'st  kill,  and  yet  the  loss  will  not 
be  great    ,  [air. 

There  rage,  there  spread,  and  there  infect  the 

Murder  whole  towns  and  fiunilies  there. 
Thy  worst  against  those  savage  nations  dare. 

Those  whom  mankind  can  spare, 

Those  whom  mankind  itself  doth  fear ; 

Amidst  that  dreadful  night  and  fatal  cold. 

There  thou  may'st  walk  unseen,  and  bokl» 
There  let  thy  flames  their  empire  hold. 
Unto  the  farthest  seas,  and  nature's  ends, 
Where  never  summer's  Sun  its  beams  exteads. 
Carry  thy  plagues,  thy  pains,  thy  heats. 
Thy  raging  fires,  thy  torturing  sweats. 
Where  never  ray  or  heat  did  come, 
They  will  rejoice  at  such  a  doom. 
They'll  bless  thy  pestilential  fire. 
Though  by  it  they  expire. 
They'll  thank  the  very  flames  with  which  they  ^ 
consume. 

Then  if  that  banqnct  will  not  thee  suffice. 
Seek  out  new  lands  where  thou  may'st  tyraimize  ; 

Search  every  forest,  every  hill. 
And  all  that  in  the  hollow  mountains  dwell ; 

Those  wild  and  untame  troops  devour. 
Thereby  thoiMvilt  the  rest  of  men  secure. 
And  that  the  rest  of  men  ^H  thank  thee  for. 

Let  all  those  human  beasts  be  slain. 

Till  source  their  msmorff  icma'm  ^ 
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Thys^l!  with  Ihat  ignoblo  slaughtin-  fill, 
Twill  be  permitted  thee  that  blood  to  spill. 

Measare  the  ruder  world  throughout, 
'    March  all  the  ocean*9  shores  about, 
Only  pass  by  and  spare  the  British  isle. 
Co  on,  and  (what  C'olumbox  once  shall  do 
When  days  and  time  unto  their  ripeness  grow) 
Pind  out  new  lands  and  unknown  countries  too: 

Attempt  those  lands  which  yet  are  hid 

From  all  mortality  beside : 

There  thou  niay^st  steal  a  victory, 

And  none  of  this  worid  hear  the  cry 

Of  those  that  by  thy  wounds  shall  die; 

Nt>  Greek  shall  know  thy  cruelty, 

And  tell  it  to  posterity. 
Go,  and  unpeople  all  those  mighty  lands^ 

Destroy  with  unrelenting  hands ; 

Go,  and  the  Spaniard's  sword  prevent,  . 

Go,  make  the  Spaniard  innocent; 

Go,  and  root  out  all  mankind  there. 
That  when  the  European  armies  shall  appear 

Their  sin  may  be  the  less, 

They  may  find  all  a  wilderness. 
And  without  Mood  the  gold  and  silver  there  possess. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  We  thee  grant ; 
Rather  than  thou  shouid*st  full  employment  want, 
(We  do  permit)  in  Greece  thy  kingdom  plant 

Ransack  Lycui^s'  streets  throughout, 
They've  no  defence  of  walls  to  keep  thee  out. 

On  wanton  and  proud  Corinth  seize. 
Nor  let  her  double  waves  thy  flames  appease. 
l>t  Cyprus  feel  more  fires  than  those  of  love: 
Let  belos,  Which  at  first  did  give  the  Sun, 

See  unknown  flames  in  her  begun, 
Now  let  her  wish  she  might  unconstant  prove. 

And  from  her  place  might  truly  move : 

Let  Lemnos  all  thy  anger  feel, 

And  think  that  a  new  Vulcan  feM, 
And  brought  with  him  new  anvils,  and  new  HelL 
Nay,  at  Athens  too  we  give  thee  up, 
All  that  thou  find'st  in  fiekl,  or  camp,  or  shop : 

Make  havock  there  without  control 
Of  every  ignorant  und  common  soul. 
^  But  then,  kind  Plagiie,  thy  conquests  stop; 

Let  arts,  and  let  the  learned,  there  escape. 

Upon  Minerva's  self  commit  no  rape ; 

Touch  not  the  sacred  throng, 
And  let  Apollo's  priests  be,  like  him,  young, 

Like  him, J)e  healthful  too,  and  strong. 

But  ah !  too  ravenous  Plague,  whilst  I 

Strive  to  keep  off  the  misery. 
The  learned  too,  as  fest  aS'Others,  round  me  die; 

They  firom  corruption  are  not  free, 
Al*e  mortal,  though  they  give  an  immortality^ 

They  tum'd  their  authors  o'er,  to  try 

What  help,  what  cure,  what  remedy, 
All  Nature's  stores  against  this  plague  supply; 
And  though  besides  they  shunn'd  it  every  where, 
They  searcb'd  it  in  their  books^  and  fain  would 
meet  it  there ; 
They  tam'd  the  records  of  the  ancient  times, 
Aod  chiefly  those  that  were  made  famous  by  their 
crimes. 
To  find  if  men  were  punish'd  so  before; 
But  found  not  the  disease  nor  cure. 
Nature,  alas !  was  now  smpri^d, 
And  all  her  forces  aeiz'd, 
^^lefore  she  way  how  to  resist  advis'd. 


So  when  the  elephants  did  first  ftfTright 
Thfi  Romans  with  unusual  sight. 
They  many  battles  lose, 
Before  they  knew  their  foes, 
Before  they  understood  such  dreadful  troops  t'  op- 
pose. ^ 

Now  every  different  sect  agrees 
Against  their  common  adTcrsary,  the  disease. 
And  all  their  little  wranglings  cease; 
The  Pythagoreans  from  their  precepts  swerve. 
No  more  their  silence  they  observe^ 
Out  of  their  schools  they  run,  • 

Lament,  and  cry,  and  groan  ; 
They  now  desir'd  their  metempsychosis; 
Not  only  to  dispute,  but  wish 
That  they  might  turn  to  beasts,  or  fowls,  or  fish. 
If  the  Platonics  had  been  here,    , 
They  would  have  curs'd  their  master's  year, 
When  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
When  they  again  the  same  disease  shall  beai*: 
All  the  philosophers  would  now, 
Wliat  the  great  Stagyrite  shall  do^ 
Themselves  into  the  waters  headlong  throw. 

The  Stoics  felt  the  deadly  stroke. 
At  first  assault  their  courage  w^  not  broke. 

They  call'd  in  a!l  the  cobweb  aid 
Of  rules  and  precepts,    which   in  store   thcy 
had; 

They  bid  their  hearts  stand  out. 

Bid  them  be  calm  and  stout. 
But  all  the  strength  of  precept  will  not  do't. 
They  can't  the  storms  of  passion  now  assuage  ; 
As  common  men,  are  angry,  grieve,  and  rage. 

The  gods  are  call'd  upon  in  vain. 
The  gods  gave  no  release  unto  their  pain. 
The  gods  to  fear  ev'u  for  themselves  began. 
For  now  the  sick  unto  their  temples  cauae. 

And  brought  more  than  an  holy  flame, 

There  at  the  altars  made  their  prayer, 

They  sacrific'd,  and  died  there, 
A  sacrifice  not  seen  beibre ; 
Tliat  Heaven,  only  us'd  unto  the  g^re 
Of  lambs  or  bullsi  should  now 
Loaded  with  priests  see  its  omtu  altars  too  I 

The  woods  gave  funeral  piles  no  more^ 
The  dead  the  verj'  fire  devour. 

And  that  almighty  conqueror  o'erpowen 
The  noble  and  the  common  dust 
Into  each  other's  graves  arc  thrust* 
No  place  is  sacred,  and  no  tomb ; 
Tis  now  a  privilege  to  consume } 
Their  ashes  no  diHtinction  had  ; 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  nuide. 
The  ghosts  of  those  great  heroes  that  had  fied 
From  Athens,  long  since  banished, 
Now  o'er  the  city  hoVered  ; 
Their  anger  yielded  to  their  love. 
They  left  th'  immortal  joys -above. 

So  much  their  Athens'  danger  did  then  move. 

They  came  to  pity,  and  to  aid,  ^ 

But  notv,  alas !  were  quite  dismay'd. 
When  they  behekl  the  marbles  open  lay'd^ 

And  poor  melt's  bones  the  noble  urns  invade; 
Back  to  the  blesaed  seats  they  went. 
And  now  did  thank  their  banishment,        ^ 

By  which  they  were  to  die  in  foreign  oouutries 
feat. 
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Bat  what,  great  gods !  was  wor^  of  all, 
Hell  forth  its  magazines  of  lust  did  call, 
Nor  would  it  be  content 
With  the  thick  troops  of  souls  were  thither  sent ;' 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went. 
Such  guilt,  such  wickedness. 
Such  irreligion  did  increase, 
That  the  few  good  which  did  survire 
Were  angry  with  the  Plague  for  suffering  them  to 
lire: 
More  for  the  living  than  the  dead  did  grieve. 
Some  robbM  the  very  decu], 
Though  sure  to  be  infected  ere  they  fled, 
Though  in  the  very  air  sure  to  be  punished. 
Somen6r  the  shrines  nor  temples  spar'd. 

Nor  gods  nor  heavens  iear'd, 
Though  such  example  of  their  power  appeared. 

Virtue  was  now  esteem'd  an  empty  name, 
And  honesty  the  foolish  voice  of  Fame ; 

For,  having  past  those  torturing  flames  before, 

Tliey  thought  the  punistuiirent  already  o*er. 

Thought  Heaven  no  worse  torments  had  in 

store ;  [no  more. 

Here  having  felt  one  Hell,  they  thought  there  was 


VPOS  THE  POEMS  OF  THE 

JingHsh  Ovid,  Anacreony  Pindar,  Mid  Vifgil, 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY, 

IN  IMITATION  OF  HIS  OWN  PINDAKIC  ODES. 

Let  all  this  meaner  rout  of  books  stand  by. 
The  common  people  of  our  library; 
Let  them  make  way  for  Cowley's  leaves  to  come. 
And  be  hung  up  within  this  sacred  room : 
Let  no  prophane  hands  break  the  chain. 
Or  give  them  unwished  liberty  as^in. 
But  let  his  holy  relic  be  laid  here. 
With  the  same  religious  care 
As  Nimiia  once  the  target  kept, 
'  Which  down  fipom  Heaven  leapt  j 
Just  such  another  is  this  book, 
Which  its  original  from  divine  hands  took, 
And  bri  Dgs  as  much  good  too,  to  those  that  on  i  t  look. 
But  yet  in  this  they  difier.    That  could  be 
Eleven  times  liken'd  Ify  a  mortal  hand ; 
But  this  which  here  doth  stand 
Will  never  any  of  its  own  sort  see, 
But  must  still  live  without  such  company. 
For  never  yet  was  writ, 
in  the  two  learned  ages  which  time  left  behind. 
Nor  in  this  ever  shall  we  find. 
Nor  any  one  like  to  it, 
Of  all  the  numerous  monmuents  of  wit^ 

<  Cowley!  what  God  did  fill  thy  breast. 
And  taught  thy  hand  t*  indite  ? 
(For  Ood*s  a  poet  too, 
He  doth  create,  and  so^do  you) 
Or  else  at  least 
What  angel  sat  upon  thy  pen  when  thou  didst  write  ? 
There  he  sat,  and  mov*d  thy  hand, 
As  proud  of  his  command, 
As  when  he  makes  the  dancing  orbs  to  reel, 
And  spins  out  poetry  from  Heaven's  wheel. 
Thy  hand  too,  like  a  better  sphere,       [hear. 
Cives  ut  nora  javishing  music  made  for  men  to 


.    Thy  hand  too,  like  the  Son  which  angds  move, 
Has  the  same  influence  from  above. 
Produces  gold  and  silver  of  a  nobler  kind; 
Of  greater  price,  and  more  refin'd.         [race. 
Yet  in  this  it  exceeds  the  Sun,  't  has  no  d^enerate 
Brings  fprth  no  lead,  nor  any  thing  so  base. 

What  holy  vestal  hearth. 
What  immortal  breath. 
Did  give  so  pure  poetic  flame  its  birth  > 
Just  such  a  fire  as  thine, 
.  Of  such  an  unmix'd  glorious  shine. 
Was  Prometheus's  flame. 
Which  from  no  less  than  ^ieaven  came. 
Along  he  brought  the  sparkling  coal. 
From  some  celestial  chimney  stole ; 
Quickly  the  plunder'd  stms  he  left. 

And  as  he  hasten'd  down 
With  the  robb'd  flames  his  hands  still  shone. 
And  seem'd  as  if  thay  were  burnt  for  the  theft. 
Thy  poetry's  compounded  of  the  same. 
Such  a  bright  immortaUflame ; 
Just  so  tempered  is  thy  rage. 
Thy  fires  as  light  and  pure  as  they. 
And  go  as  high  as  his  did,  if  not  higher. 
That  thou  may'st  seem  to  us 
A  true  Prometheus,  [fire. 

But  that  tliou  did&t  not  steal  the  least  spark  of  thy 

Such  as  thine  was  Arion's  verse. 
Which  he  did  to  the  listening  fish  r^iearse  ; 
Which  when  they  heai^  play'd  on  his  lute. 
They  first  curst  Nature  that  she  made  them  mute 
So  noble  were  his  lines,  which  made  the  very  waves 
Strive  to  turn  his  slaves. 
Lay  down  their  boisterous  noise,    > 
And  dance  to  his  harmonious  voice. 

Which  made  the  Syrens  lend  th^  ear. 
And  from  his  sweeter  tunes  some  treachery 
Which  made  the  dolphin  proud,         [fear; 
That  he  was  allow'd 
With  Atlas,  the  great  porter  of  the  skies,  to  take 
Such  heavenly  music  up,  and  carry  t  on  faia  beck. 
So  full  and  gracefiil  thy  words  go. 
And  with  the  same  majestic  sweetness  flow. 
Yet  his  verse  only  carried  him  o'er  the  sees  ; 
But  there's  a  very  sea  of  wit  in  these. 
As  salt  and  boundless  as  the  other  oeean  i*. 

Such  as  thine  are,  was  great  Amphion*s  son^. 
Which  brought  the  wondering  stones  albng^ ; 
The  wondering  stones  skipt  fnaa  their  mother 
Earth, 
And  left  their  ftither  cold  as  his  first  birth  ^ 
They  rose,  and  knew  not  by  what  OMgic  force  tliey 
hung. 
So  were  his  words,  so  plac'd  bis  somids, 
Which  forc'd  the  marbles  risefirom  out  Chenr 
grounds, 
Which  cut  and  carved,  made  them  shine, 
A  work  which  can  be  outdone  by  none  but  thimifii. 
Th'  amazed  poet  saw  the  building  rTse, 
And  knew  not  how  to  trust  bis  eyes : 
The  willing  mortar  came,  and  all  the  trees 
Leap  into  beams  he  sees* 
He  saw  the  streets  appear. 
Streets,  that  must  needs  be  harmonious  there? 
He  saw  the  walls  danoe  round  t'  his  pipe^ 
The  glorious  temple  show  its  head,  / 
He  saw  the  infimt  city  ripe. 
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And  all  like  tHc  creation  by  a  word  was  bred. 
So  great  a  verse  is  thine,  which  though  it  wiUnot 
Marble  monuments  to  thjr  praise;  [raise 

Yet  *tis  no  matter,  cities  they  must  foil. 
And  houses,  by  the  greatest  glutton  Time  be  eaten 
But  thy  verse  builds  a  fame  for  thee,       [all : 
t^Thich  fire  cannot  devour,  nor  purify, 
Which  sword  and  thunder  jdoth  defy. 
As  round,  as  full,  as  the  great  circle  of  eternity. 

To  thee  the  English  tongue  doth  owe. 
That  it  need  not  seek 
For  el^ancy  from  the  round-mouthed  Greek ; 
To  thee,  that  Roman  poets  now  may  hide, 

In  their  own  Latium,  their  head : 
To  thee,  that  our  eiUaiged  speech  can  show. 
Far  more  than  the  three  western  daughters  bom 
Cot  of  the  ashes  of  the  Roman  urn :  [mit 

Daughters  bom  of  a  mother,  which  did  yield  to  ad- 
The  adulterate  seed  of  several  tongues  with  it; 
More  than  the  smooth  Italian,  though  Nature  gave 
That  tongue  in  poetry  a  genius  to  have. 

And  that  she  might  the  beUer  fit  it  to% 
Made  the  very  land  a  foot: 
More  than  the  %>anish,  though  that  in  <me 


The  Moorish,  Jewish,  Gothish  treasures  has. 
And  just  as  in  their  kingdom,  in  their  tongue. 
Most  quarters  of  the  Earth  together  throng : 
More  than  the  courtly  French,  though  that  doth 
And  not  trot  o*er  the  tongue  its  race:  [pace, 
That  has  not  any  thing,  so  elaborate  wit ;        [it. 
Though  it  by  its  sliding  seems  to  have  more  oil  in 
Thy  soul  hath  gone  through  all  the  Muses' 

track; 
Where  never  poets  feet  were  seen  before. 
Hath  pasi^  those  sands  where  others  left  their 
wrecks, 
And  sail'd  an  ocean  through,  which  some  thought 
had  no  shore. 
Thy  spirit  has  discovered  all  poetry; 
Thou  found'st  no  tropics  in  the  poets  sky. 
More  than  the  Sun  can  do*  hast  brought  a  sacred 

flower 
To  Mount  Parnassus;  and  hast  opened  to  our 
band 
Apollo's  holy  land. 
Which  yet  hid  in  the  fiigid  zone  did  lie. 
Thou  bast  saiPd  the  Muses'  globes. 
Not  as  the  other  Drake,  or  Ca'ndlsh  did,  to  rob. 
Thou  hast  brought  home  the  treasure  toa. 
Which  yet  no  Spaniard  can  claim  his  due: 
Thou  hast  searched  through  every  creek. 
From  the  Rast-Indies  of  the  poets'  worid,  the 
Greek, 
To  the  America  of  wit. 
Which  was  last  known,  and  has  most  gold  in  it. 

That  mother-tongue  which  we  do  speak. 
This  worid  ^y  greater  spirit  has  run  through. 

And  view'd  suod  cunquer'd  too, 
A  world  as  round  and  large  as  th'  other  is. 
And  yet  in  it  there  can  be  no  antipodes. 
For  none  hereafter  will  go  contrary  to  you. 

Poets  till  now  deserv'd  excuse>  not  praise, 
Till  DOW  the  Muses  liv'd  in  taverns,  and  the  ba3rs 

That  they  were  troly  trees  did  show, 
Because  by  sucking  liquor  they  did  only  grow 
Verses  were  counted  fietTon,  and  a  lye 
The  very  oature  c*f  good  poetry. 


He  was  a  poet  that  could  speak  least  truth : 
Sober  and  grave  men  sconiM  the  name. 
Which  once  was  thought  the  greatest  fame. 
Poets  had  nought  else  of  Apollo,  but  his  youth : 
Few  ever  spake  in  rhyme,  but  that  their  feet 
The  trencher  of  some  liberal  man  might  •meet. 
Or  else  they  did  sotoe  rotten  mistress  paint, 
Caliber  their  goddese,  or  their  saint. 
Though  contrary  in  thtd  they  to  their  master  run* 
For  the  great  god  of  wit,  the  S^      [Moon, 
When  be  doth  show  his  mistress,  the  white 
He  makes  her  spots,  as   well  as  beauty  to  be 

shown. 
Till  now  the  sisters  were  too  ,old,  and  therefore 
Extremely  fabulous  too :  [grew 

Till  you,  sir,  came,  they  were  despis'd; 

They  were  all  heathens  yet. 
Nor  ever  into  the  church  could  get; 
And  though  they  had  a  font  so  long,  yet  never 
were  baptis'd.  ^ 

You,  sir,  have  rais'd  the  price  of  wit, 
By  bringing  in  more  store  of  it : 
Poetry,  the  queen  of  arts,  can  now 

Reign  without  dissembling  too. 
You've  shoWo  a  poet  must  not  needs  be  bad;  . 
That  one  may  be  Apollo's  priest, 
And  be  filPd  with  his  oracles,  without  being  mad: 
Till  now,  wit  was  a  curse  (as  to  Lot's  wife 
'Twas  to  be  tum'd  to  salt) 
Because  it  made  men  lead  a  life 
Which  was  nought  else  but  one  continual  fault. 
You  first  the  Muses  to  the  Christians  brought^ 
And  you  then  first  the  holy  language  taught : 
In  you  good  poetry  and  divinity  meet. 
You  are  the  first  bird  of  Paradise  with  feet. 

Your  miscellanies  do  appear 
Just  such  another  glorious  indigested  heap 
As  the  first  mass  was,  where 
All  Heavens  and  stars  enclosed  were, 
Before  they  each  one  to  their  place  did  leap. 
Before  God,  the  great  censor,  them  bestowM, 
According  to  their  ranks,  in  several  tribes  abroad; 
Whilst  yet  Sup  and  Moon 
Were  in  perpeUial  conjunction : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  were  but  one  milky  way, 

And  in  natural  embraces  lay. 
Whilst  yet  none  of  the  lamps  of  Heaven  might 
Call  this  thPir  own,  and  that  another's  light. 
So  glorious  a  lump  as  thine, 
Which  ch3rmistry  may  separate,  but  not  refine : 

So  mixt,  so'pure,  so  united  does  it  shine, 
A  chain  of  sand,  of  which  each  link  is  all  divine,  i 

Thy  mistress  shows,  that  Cupid  is  not  alyrayg 

bUnd, 
Where  we  a  pure  exalted  Muse  do  find. 
Such  as  may  well  becomo  a  glorified  mind. 

Such  songs  tune  angels  when  they  love. 
And  do  make  courtship  to  some  sister-mind  above 
(For  angels  need  not  scorn  such  soft  desires. 
Seeing  thy  heart  is  touch'd  with  the  ^me  fires). 

So  when  they  clothe  themselves  in  flesh. 

And  their  Mght  some  human  shapes  do  dress 

(For  which  they  fetch'd  stuff'from  the  neighbouring 

air): 

So  when  they  stoop,  to  like  some  mortal  fair. 

Such  words,  such  odes  as  thine  they  u<e, 
With  luch  toft  strains,  love  into  her  heart  infuse. 


; 
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T'by  love  ig  on  the  top,  if  not  i^bove  mortality ;' 
Clean,  and  from  corruption  free. 

Such  as  affections  in  eternity  shaU  be ; 
Which  shall  remain  unspotted  there, 
Only  to  show  what  once  they  were : 
Thy  Chipid's  shafts  all  golden  are ; 

Thy  Venus  has  the  salt,  but  not  the  froth  oHh'  sea. 

Thy  high  Pindaribs  soar 
So  high,  where  never  any  wing  till  now  could  get ; 
And  yet  thy  wit 
Doth  seem  so  great,  as  those  that  do  fly  lower. 

Thou  stand^st  on  Pindar's  back ; 
And  therefore  thou  a  higher  flight  dost  take :' 
Only  thou  art  the  eagle,  he  the  wren, 
Thou  hast  brought  him  from  the  dust. 
And  m&de  him  live  again. 
Pindar  has  left  his  barbarous  Greece,  and  thinks 
it  just 
r    ^o  be  led  by  thee  to  the  English  shore ; 
An  hononr  to  Ikim :  Alexander  did  no  more,      x 
Kor  scarce  so  much,  when  he  did  save  his  house 
When  his  word  did  assuage  [before, 

A  warlike  army^  violent  rage : 
Thon  hast  given  to  his  name. 
Than  that  great  conqueror  savM  him  from,  a 
brighter  flame.  [might  stay, 

He  only  left  some  walls  where  Pindar's  name 
Which  with  time  and  age  decay : 
But  thou  hast  made  him  once  again  to  live ; 
Thou  didst  to  him  new  life  and  breathing  give. 
And,  as  in  the  last  resurrection. 
Thou  hast  made  bim  rise  more  glorious,  and  put 
on 


More  majesty;  a  greater  soul  is  given  to  him,  by 

you. 
Than  ever  he  in  happy  Thebes  Of  Gree^  could 

shew.  , 

^  Thy  David,  too— 

r   But  hold  thy  headlong  pace,  my  Muse; 
None  but  the  priest  himself  doth  use 
Into  the  holiest  place  to  go. 
Check  thy  young  Pindaric  heat. 
Which  makes  thy  pen  too  mudito  sweat;' 
»Tis  but  an  innnt  yet. 
And  just  now  left  the  teat. 
By  Cowley's  matchless  pattern  nnrst : 
Therefore  it  is  not  fit 
That  it  s^iould  dare  to  speak  so  much  at  first. 
No  more,  no  more,  for  shame. 
Let  not  thy  verse  be,  as  bis  worth  is,  infinite  r 
It  is  enough  that  thou  hast  leam'd,  and  spoke  thy 
&ther's  name. 
He  that  thinks,  sir,  he  can  enoogfa  praise  you. 
Had  need  of  brazen  lungs  ftnd  for^iead  too. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  PIGHT*8  DEATH. 

Bestride  an  ant,  a  Pigmy,  great  and  tall. 
Was  thrown,  alas !  and  got  a  dreadful  fall ; 
Under  th*  unruly  beast's  proud  feet  he  lies, 
All  torn ;  but  yet  with  generous  ardour  cries, 
**  Behold,  base,  envious  world!  now,  now  kngfa  on^ 
For  thus  I  fiill,  ieind  thus  fell  Phaeton !" 
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LIFE  OF  HALIFAX. 


BY  DR,  JOHNSON. 


The  life  of  the  earl  of  Halifax  was  properly  that  of  an  artfid  and  active  statesimuiK 
employed  in  balancing  parties,  contriving  expedients,  and  combating  oppodtion,  and  ex-r 
posed,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  advancement  and  degradation;  but,  in  this  collectioity 
poetical  merit  is  the  claim  to  .attention:  and  the  account  which  b  here  to  be  expected 
may  properly  be  proportioned  not  to  his  influence  in  the  state,  but  to  his  rank  among; 
the  writers  of  verse. 

CHARLES  MONTAGUE  was  bom  April  l6, 1661,  at  Horton  m  Northamptonshire, 
the  son  of  Mr.  George  Montague,  a  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was 
educated  first  in  the  country,  and  then  removed  to  Westmmster,  where,  in  \677t  he  was 
diosen  a  king's  scholar,  and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  hb  felicity  in  extern- 
poraiy  epigrams.  He  contracted  a  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepneys  and,  in 
1682,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at  Cambridge,  the  election  of  Montague  being  not  t(» 
proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  afraid  lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  might  b^ 
separated  frt>m  his  companion,  and  therefore  solicited  ta  be  removed  to  Cambridge, 
without  waitii^  for  the  advantages  of  another  year^ 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal;  for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of 
ODe-alid-twenty. 

His  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master  cff  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed 
1  fellow-commoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particular  care.  Here  he  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his  life^  and  was  at  last 
attested  by  a  legacy. 

la  1685,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  earl 
of  Dorset,  that  be  was  invited  to  town,  and  mtroduced  l^  that  universal  patron  to  the 
other  wits.  In  l687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  The  City  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse, 
a  bortesque  of  Dryden's  Hmd  and  Panther.  He  signed  the  mvitation  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same  time  married  the  countess 
dowager  of  Manchester,  and  intended  to  have  taken  orders ;  but  afterwards  altering  his 
puipose,  he  purchased  for  1500/.  the  place  of  one  of  the  derks  of  th^  covmciL 
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After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  his  patron,  Dorset,  intro- 
duced him  to  king  William,  with  this  expression  :  '^  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait 
on  your  majesty/^  To  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  replied,  '*  You  do  well  to  put  me 
in  liie  way  of  making  a  man  of  him ;"  and  ordered  him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  story,  however  current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the  event.  The  king's  an- 
swer implies  a  greater  aajuaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction  than  king 
William  could  possibly  have  attamed. 

In  1691,  being  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a 
law  to  grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  trials  for  high  treason  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech  falling  into  some  lionfusion,  was  for  a  while  silent ;  but>  recovering  himself,  ob- 
served, **  how  reasonable  it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  criminals  before  a 
court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared  how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could  discon- 
cert one  of  their  own  boc^y '." 

After  this  he  rose  hht  into  honours  and  employments,  being  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council.  In  1694,  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt  of  the  re-coinage, 
which  was  in  two  years  happily  completed.  In  1696,  he  projected  the  general  fund,  and 
raised  tlie  credit  of  the  exchequer ;  and,  af^er  inquiring  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  commons,  that  Charles  Montague, 
esquire^  had  deserved  his  mayesty's  favour.  In  1()9S,  be^ig  advanced  to  the  first  com-i 
mission  df  the  treasury,  he  wias  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the  king's  absence  :  the 
next  year  he  was  made  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  year  after  created  baron  Ha- 
lifax. He  was,  however,  impeached  by  the  commons ;  but  the  articles  were  dismissed 
by  the  lords. 

At  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  he  was  dismissed  frdin  the  council :  and  in  the  first 
parliament  of  her  reign  was  agfMU  attacked  by  the  commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the 
protection  6f  the  lords.  In  1704,  he  iVrote  an  answer  to  Bromley's  speech  against  occa- 
sional conformity.  He  headed  tlie  inquiry  into  the  dang€fr  of  the  church.  In  1706,  he 
proposed  and  negotiated  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  when  the  elector  of  Hanover  had 
received  the  garter,  after  the  act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  succession,  be 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  Sacheverell ;  but  voted  f6r  a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summoning  the  electoral  prince  to  parliament  as 
duke  of  Cambridge* 

At  the  queen's  death  he  was  appointed  6he  of  the  regents  ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
George  the  Ph^  was  made  earl  of  Halifax,  knight  of  the  garter,  aiid  first  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  with  a  grant  to.  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the  auditorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. More  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  he  kept  but  a  little  while;  for,  on  the  X9th 
of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs. 

Of  him,  who  from  d  poet  beeame  a  patron  of  poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the 


■  Mr.  Reed  obsenres  that  this  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  C&talogfie  of  Royal  tuad 
NoUe  Authors,  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mistake,  if  we  are  to  understand  that  the  words  Irere  spoken  by  Shaftesbury  at  this  time,  when  he  had 
BO  seat  in  the  house  of  commons ;  nor  did  the  bill  pass  at  this  time,  being  thrown  out  by  the  house  of 
lords.  It  became  a  law  in  the  7th  William,  when  Halifox  and  Shaftesbury  both  bad  seats.  The  editora 
of  the  Biographia  BriUnnica  adopt  Mr.  Walpole's  story,  but  they  are  not  speaking  of  this  period.  The 
story  first  appeared  in  the  Lift  of  Lord  Halite,  published  In  1715.    C.  ' 
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vrorks  would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began  to  praise  him  early,  and  was  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  by  other  poetB  3  perhaps  by  almost  all,  except  Swift  and  Pope, 
who  forebore  to  flatter  him  in  his  life,  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him.  Swift  with  slight 
censure,  and  Pope  in  the  character  of  Bufo  with  acrimonious  contempt. 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  '<  fed  with  dedications;''  for  Tickell  affirms,  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited  praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the  falsehoods  of  his  assertions)  is  suiely 
to  discover  great  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human  life.  In  determmations  depend** 
ing  not  on  rules,  but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgement  h  always  in  some  degree 
subject  to  afiection.    Very  near  to  admiration  b  the  wish  to  admire. 

Every  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise  which  he  receives,  and  considers  the  sen- 
tence passed  in  hb  favour  as  the  sentence  of  discernment.  We  admire  in  a  ftiend  that  un^ 
derstanding  which  selected  us  for  coi^dence ;  we  admire  more,  in  a  patron,  ihat  judge- 
ment, which,  instead  of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed  it  to  us;  and,  if  tiie 
patron  be  an  author,  those  performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  to  blame,  afiection 
will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest  adds  a  power  always  operating,  though 
not  always,  because  not  willingly,  perceived.  The  modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually 
away ;  and  perhaps  the  pride  of  patronage  may  be  m  time  so  increased,  that  modesi 
praise  will  no  longer  pleas^. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practised  upon  Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other,  attractions  than  those  of  hb  poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered 
the  beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour,  by  a  contributor  to  the  monthly 
bundles  of  verses,  to  be  told,  that,  in  strains  .either  familiar  or  solemui  he  sings  like 
Montague. 
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ON  THB  DB4TH  OF 

HIS  MOST  SACRED  MAJRSTV 

KING  CHARLES  IL 

"PAREWEL,  great  Charies,  monarch  of  blest 

***  renown,. 

The  best  good  man  that  ever  filVd  a  throne ; 

Whom  Nature  as  her  highest  pattern  wrought. 

And  mix'd  both  sexes*  virtues'  in  a  draught; 

Wisdom  for  councils,  bravery  in  war, 

With  all  the  mild  good-nature  of  the  fair. 

The  woman's  sweetness  tempered  manly  wit, 

And  loving  pow'r  did,  crown*d  with  meekness,  sit; 

His  awful  peYson  reverence  engag'd. 

With  mild  address  and  tenderness  assuag*d : 

Thus  the  almighty  gracious  King  above. 

Does  both  command  our  fear,  and  win  our  love. 

With  wonders  bom,  by  miracles  preserved, 
A  heavenly  host  the  infant's  cradle  serv*d : 
And  men  his  healing  empire's  omen  read. 
When  Sun  with  stars,  and  day  with  night  agreed. 
His  youth  for  valorous  patience  was  re^own'd; 
Like  David,  persecuted  first,  then  crovvn'd : 
Lov'd  in  all  courts,  admir'd  where'er  he  came. 
At  once  our  nation's  glory,  and  its  shame :    , 
Tbcy  blest  the  isle  where  such  great  spirits  dwell, 
Abhorr'd  the  men,  that  could  such  worth  expel. 
To  spare  our  lives,  he  meekly  did  defeat 
Those  Sauls,  whom  wand'riog  asses  made  so  great; 
Waiting  till  Heaven's  election  should  be  shown, 
And  the  Almighty  should  his  unction  own. 
And  own  he  did — his  powerful  arm  display'd ; 
And  Israel,  the  beloved  of  God,  obey'd ; 
Call'd  by  his  people's  tears,  he  came,  he  eas'd 
The  groaning  nation,  the  black  storms  appeas'd. 
Did  greater  blessings,  than  he  took,  afford ; 
England. itself  was  more,  than  he,  restored. 
Unhappy  Albion,  by  strange  ills  oppress'd. 
In  various  fevers  tost,  could  find  no  rest; 
fiuHe  spent  and  weary'd,  to  his  arms  she  fled. 
And  rested  on  his  shoulders  her  fair  bending  head. 

In  conquests  mild,  he  came  from  exile  kind ; 
No  climes,  no  provocations,  chang'd  his  mind ; 
No  malice  show'd,  no  hate,  revenge,  or  pride, 
But  rul'd  as  meekly,  as  his  father  dy'd ; 
Eas'd  us  from  endless  wars,  made  discords  cease, 
Kestor'd  to  quiet,  and  maintaiu'd  io  peace. 


A  mighty  series  of  new  time  began, 
And  rolling  years  in  joyful  circles  ran. 
Then  wealth  the  city,  business  fill'd  the  port, 
To  mirth  our  tumults  tum'd,  our  wars  to  sport : 
Then  learning  flourish'd,  blooming  arts  did  spring, 
And  the  glad  Muses  prun'd  their  drooping  wing: 
Then  did  our  flying  towers  improvement  know. 
Who  now  command  as  far  as  winds  can  blow ; 
With  canvass  wings  round  all  the  globe  they  fly. 
And,  built  by  Charleses  art,  all  storms  def^; 
To  every  coast  with  ready  sails  are  hurl'd. 
Fill  us  with  wealth,  and  with  our  fame  the  world  ; 
From  whose  distractions  seas  do  us  divide; 
Their  riches  here  in  floating  castles  ride. 
We  reap  the  swarthy  Indians'  sweat  and  toil ; 
Tlieir  fruit,  without  the  mischiefs  of  their  soiL 
Here,  in  cool  shades,  their  gold  and  pearls  re* 

ceive. 
Free  from  the  heat  which  does  their  lustre  give. 
In  Persian  silks,  eat  eastern  spice ;  secure 
From  burning  4uxes,  and  the  calenture : 
Under  our  vines,  upon  the  pea<ieful  shore. 
We  see  all  Europe  tost,  hear  tempests  roar; 
Rapine,  sword,  wars,  and  famine,  rage  abroad. 
While  Charles  their  host,  like  Jove  from  Ida, 

aw'd; 
Us  from  our  fbes,  and  from  ourselves  did  shield, 
Our  towns  from  tumults,  and  from  arms  the  field; 
For  when  bold  Faction  goodness  could  disdain. 
Unwillingly  he  us'd  a  straiter  rein : 
In  the  still  grutle  voice  he  lov'd  to  speak. 
But  coukl,  with  thunder,  hardened  rebels  break. 
Yet,  though  they  wak'd  the  laws,  his  tender  mind 
Was  undisturb'd,  in  wrath  severely  kind ; 
Tempting  his  power,  and  urging  to  assume; 
Thus  Jove,  in  love,  did  Semele  consume. 
As  the  stout  oak,  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  amorous  foldings  t\vine, 
Easy  and  slight  appears ;  the  winds  from  far 
Summon  their  no^y  forces  to  t)ie  war : 
But  though  so  geime  seems  his  outward  form, 
His  hidden  strength  out-braves  the  loudest  storm : 
Firmer  he  stands,  and  boldly  keeps  the  field. 
Showing  stout  minds,  when  unprovok'd,  are  m\\<U 
So  when  the  good  man  made  the  crowd  presume, 
He  show'd  himself,  and  did  the  king  assume : 
For  goodness  in  excess  may  be  a  sin ; 
Justice  must  tame,  whom  mercy  camiot  win. 
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Thus,  winter  fUes  tb«  unstable  8«a, 
And  teaches  restless  water  constancy. 
Which,  under  the  warm  influence  of  bright  days, 
.  The  fickle  motion  of  each  blast  obeys. 
To  bridle  Actions,  stop  rebellion's  course. 
By  easy  methods,  yancjuish  without  fi>rce ; 
Relieve  the  good,  bold  stubborn  foes  subdue, 
Alildness  in  wrath,  meekness  in  anger  shew, 
Were  arU  great  Charles's  prudence  only  knew. 
To  fright  the  bad,  thus  awful  thunder  rolls, 
While  the  bright  bow  secures  the  faithful  souls. 

Such  is  thy  glory,  Charies,  thy  lasting  name. 
Brighter   than   our    proud    neighbour's    guilty 

feme; 
If  ore  noble  than  the  8|k>ils  that  battles  yield* 
Or  all  the  empt^  triumphs  of  the  field. 
Tis  less  to  conquer,  than  to  make  war 'cease. 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace ; 
For 'proudest  triumphs  from  contempt  arise ; 
The  Tanquish'd  first  the  conqueror's  arms  de- 
spise: 
Won  ensigns  are  the  gaudy  marks  of  scorn, 
They  brave  the  victor  first,  and  then  adorn, 
Bot  peaceful  monarchs  reign  like  gods:   while 

none 
Dispute,  all  love,  bless,  reverence  their  throne. 
Tigers  and  bears,  with  all  the  savage  host, 
ll»y  boldness,   strength,    and   daring  conquest 

boast; 
But  the  sweet  passions  of  a  generous  mind 
>Are  the  prerogative  of  human-kind ; 
The' god-like  image,  on  our  clay  imprest. 
The  darling  attribute  which  Heaven  loves  best: 
^        In  Charles,  so  good  a  man  and  kipg,  we  see 
A  double  image  of  the  deity. 
Oh  i  Md  he  more  resembled  it!     Oh,  why 
Was  he  not  still  more  like,  and  could  not  die  ? 
'  NoW  do  our  thoughts  alone  ei^oy  his  name. 
And  faint  ideas  of  our  blessing  frame ! 
In  Thames,  the  Ocean's  darling,  England's  pride, 
The  pleasing  emblem  of  his  reign  does  glide : 
Thames,  the  support  and  glory  of  Wr  isle. 
Richer  Uian  Tagus,  or  .^yptian  Nile: 
Though    no  rich  sand  in  him,   no  pearls  are 

found. 
Yet  fields  rejoice,  his  meadows  laugh  around ; 
Less  wealth  his  bosom  holds,  less  guilty  stores. 
For  he  exhausts  himself  t'  enrich  the  shores. 
Mild  and  serene  the  peaceful  current  flows. 
No  angry  foam,  no  raging  surges  knows ; 
No  dreadfol  wrecks  upon  his  banks  appear. 
His  crystal  stream  unstain'd  by  widows  tear. 
His  channel  strong  and  easy,  deep  and  clear. 
No  arbitrary  inundations  sweep 
The  ploughman's  hopes,  and  life  into  the  deep ; 
His  even  waters  the  old  limits  keep. 
But  oh  I  he  ebbsi  the  smiling  waves  decay. 
For  ever,  lovely  stream,  for  ever  stay ! 
To  the  black  sea  his  silent  course  does  bend,' 
Where  the  best  streams,  the  longest  rivers,  end. 
His  spotless  waves  there  undistinguish'd  pass. 
None  see^  how  clear,  how  bounteous,  sweet,  be 

was,  • 

No  difierence  now,  though  late  so  much  is  seen, 
Twixt  him,  fierce  Rhine,  and  the   impetuous 

Seine. 
But,  lo !  the  joyful  tide  our  hopes  restores. 
And  dancing  waves  extend  the  wid'ning  shores. 
James  is  our  Charles  in  all  things  but  io  name: 
Thus  Thames  is  daily  lost,  yet  still  the  same. 


ODE 

OH  THB  HARRIAOB  09  TMR 

PRINCESS  ANNE  AND  PRINCE   GEORGE 

OF  DENMARK. 

Whilst  black  designs  (that  direlbl  work  of  Fate) 

Distract  the  labouring  state ; 
Whilst  (like  the  sea)  around  loud  discoitls  roar. 
Breaking  their  fury  on  the  firighted  shore ; 
And  England  does  like  brave  Vienna  stand, 
Besieg'd  by  Infidels  on  either  hand ;  [sight } 

What  means  this  peaceful  train,  this  pompous 

What  means  this  royal  beauteous  pair  ? 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  fair. 

That  does  at  once  astonish  and  delight ; 
Great  Charles,  and^is  illustrious  brother  here. 

No  bold  assassinate  need  fear ; 

Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found,    [wound. 
Nothing  but  Cupid's  darts  and  Beauty  here  can 

How  grateful  does  this  scene  appear 
To  us,  who  might  too  justly  fbar 
We  never  should  have  seen  again 
Aught  bright,  but  armour  on  the  plain ! 
Ne'er  in  their  cheerful  garb  t'have  seen  the  fair. 
While  aH,  with  melting  eyes  and  wild  disbeveli'd 
hair,  [slain. 

Had  moum'd  their  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands, 
These  dusky  shadows  make  this  scene  more  bright ; 

The  horrour  adds  to  the  delight. 
This  glorious  pomp  our  spirits  cheers ;  firom  hence 
We  lucky  omens  take,  new  happiness  commence. 

Thus,  when  the  gathering  clouds  a  storm  prepare. 
And  their  blaick  force  associate  in  the  air ; 
(Endeavouring  to  eclipse  the  bounteous  light. 

Who,  with  kind  warmth,  and  powerful  kays. 
Them  to  that  euvy*d  height. 
From  their  mean  native  earth,  did  raise) 

A  thoughtful  sadness  sits  on  all. 
Expecting  where  the  full-charg*d  clouds  will  fall : 
But  if  the  heavenly  bow 

Deck'd,  like  a  gaudy  bride,  appears. 

And  all  her  various  robes  displays. 
Painted  by  the   conquering   Suu*s    triumphant 

It  mortals  drooping  spirits  cheers ;  [rays. 

Fresh  joy,  new  licht,  each  visage  wears : 

Again  the  seamen  trust  the  main. 
The  jocund  swains  their  coverts  leave  again  ; 

Again,  in  pleasant  warbling  notes,  [^l  throats. 
The  cheerful  poets  of  the  wood  extend  their  tune- 
Then,  then,  my  Muse,  raise  with  thy  lyre  thy  voice. 
And,  with  thy  lays,  make  fields  and  woods  rejoice: 

For  lo !  the  heavenly  pledc^e  appears, 
And  in  bright  characters  the  promise  bears : 
The  factious  deluge  shall  prevail  no  more ; 

In  vain  Uiey  foam,  in  vain  they  rage. 

Buffet  in  vain  the  unmov'd  shore,       [assuage. 
Her  charms,  and  Charleses  power,  their  tury  shall 
5?ee  !  see  !  how  decently  the  bashful  bride 
Do*;s  bear  her  conquest ;  with  how  little  pride 
She  views  that  prince,  the  cnptive  of  her  charms. 

Who  made  the  North  with  fear  to  quake. 

And  did  that  powerful  empire  shake; 
Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Gustavus  led, 

Tlie  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled. 

Whate\'er  then  was  his  desire. 
His  cannops  did  command  in  ^; 
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K«w  he  U^iielf  for  pity  prays. 
His  love  in  timorous  sighs  he  breathes. 
While  all  his  spoils,  aiul  glorious  wreaths 
Of  laurel,  at  her  feet  the  vanquishM  warrior  lays. 
Great  prince!  by  that  submission  you*ll  gain 

more 
Than  e*er  your  haughty  courage  won  before  ; 
Here  on  your  knees  a  greater  trophy  gain. 
Than  that  you  brought  from  Lunsden's  fiunoos 

plain ; 
Where,  when  your  brother,  fired  with  sucoest* 
Tcx>  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press. 
And  was  a  captive  made,  then  you  alone 
Did  with  your  single  aim  support  the  threaa: 
Your  gen'rous  breast,  with  ftiry  boiling  o'er. 
Like  lightning  through  their  scattered  troops  you 
flew,  [umph  bore. 

And  firom  th'  amazed  foe  the  ro3ral  prize  in  tri- 

Yoa  have  your  ancestors  in  this  one  act  out-done. 
Though  their  successful  arms  did  this  whole  isle 
o*er-mn. 
They,  to  revenge  a  ravished  lady,  came. 
You,  to  enjoy  one  spotless  as  your  ikme : 
Before  them,  as  they  marcb*d,  the  country  fled. 
And  back  behind  them  threw 
Their  curses  as  they  flew ; 
Oii  the  bleak  shore,  expecting  you,  they  stand, 
And  with  glad  shouts  conduct  to  land : 
Through  gaping  crowds  jrou're  forc'd  to  press 
your  way,  [ones  pray. 

While  virgins  sigh,  the  young  men  shout,  and  old 
And  with  this  b^uteous  lady  you  may  gain, 

(This  lady,  that  alone 
Of  greater  value  is  than  any  throne) 
Without  that  rapine,  guilt,  and  hate. 

By  a  calm  and  even  fate,  [maintain. 

That  empire,  which  they  did  so  short  a  while 


ODE 

OH  THS  BAMB  OCCASION  ^ 

HiNC,  hinc,  CamoensB,  cedite  inutiles, 
Kam  cor  potenti  numine  gaudium 
Ai&avit,  exultansque  pectus 
Corripuit  meliore  flammS. . 
Talesque  cantus  fundere  gestio, 
Ismene,  quales  auribus  hauseras 
Utrisque,  quandd  Dithyrambis 
PiiKlarus  incaluit  solutis. 
Dam  nescit  aequo  flumine  gaudium 
Frolabi,  et  arctis  limitibus,  vag^ 

Nunc  hue  redundans,  nunc  retrorsum, 
Vorticibus  fiirit  inquietis. 
Adsis,  triamphos  dum  ^nimus  tuos, 
Adsis,  Cupido,  illabere  pectori : 
Dum  personamus  te,  decoris 

Canninibus,  booa  Cypris,  adsis.  ^ 

Cypron  beatam  speme  volatilis, 
Hue,  hue  amorum  septa  cobortibuSt 
Molire  gressus,  ad  Britannos 
Casruleos  age.  Diva,  currus. 

'  From  the  Hjrmeneus  Catabrigiensis.  Canta- 
brigise,  1663, — See  the  preceding  poem  by  Mr. 
Montagu,  in  English,  on  the  same  occasion. 
This  Latin  Ode  (or  rather  Mbdlbt)  is  much  bet- 
ter than  bis  En^sh  piece.      Kynasto*. 

VOL.  IX. 


Pallor?  an  ex  lasva  Convexi  parte  seienl 

Diva  vocata  venit? 
Ecce!  citis  magnum  (pendens  in  veibere  prona) 

Tranat  inane  rotis. 
Fronde    comas,   auroque    premit   pulcherrima, 

2ualis  adire  solet  [Martem 

Gaudia,  Blanditias,  hilari  vultuque  rem<£ms 

Spargit  ubique  Jocos. 
Lascivus  pictas  jactantior  explicat  alas 

Idaliusque  puer. 
Adventu  disperse  Dern  sunt  nubik,  venti 

Nee  fremuere  minis. 
Dum  Njnnphas  una  ante  alias  fbrmosioromnes, 

Digoaque  cura  Dese, 
Sic  psBana  canit,  cesium  et  modulamine  complet 

Vast  sociata  lyrse: 

<<  Egregiam  laudem,  Venus,  et  tpoUa  ample  re- 

fertis 
Tuque,  puerque  ttras ;  si  viigo  Britannica  victa 
Agnoscat  numen  (mentem  jam  saucia)  vestrunu 
Si  votis,  si  ssBva  ullis  insueta  moveri, 
Aut  precibus  prasbere  suas  tractabilis  aures, 
lUum  jam  sentit,  quem  non  miserata  furorem  est. 
"  Fervidus  et  Danie  princeps,cui  prsslia  curas, 
(Detestata  tibi)  pictis  et  splendor  in  armis, 
Sui  nee  milithim  vestram,  nee  castra,  Cupido, 
Novit,  sed  flammas  et  inania  spicule  risit, 
Dum  trepidos  Suecos  ardens  agit  equore  campi. 
Jam  Venerem  accipiens  invicto  pectore  totam, 
Extendit  palmas  ad  numina  Isesa  rebelles. 

**  Jam  non  bella  placent,  et  lituo  Ijrrain 
Prarfert,  atque  caput  Itali  casside  ferrei^ 
Urgeri  solitum,  divitis  Itali 
Unguentum  redolens,  suss 

**  Reclinat  gremio  coijugis;  inmiemor 
Somni,  dumque  vagis  lurainibus  Deam 
Periusti^at,  roseis  oscula  qua  labris 
Libavit  sitiens  bibit, 

"  Deponitque  gpravi  militil  latns 
Defessum  in  thalamo  Isstus  amabili: 
Hac  mercede  juvant  vulnera,  sic  caput 
Objecisse  periculis. 

<<  Plaudit,  Dione,  leta  Britannia, 
Olim  cruentum  nee  meminit  mare, 
Fnsosve  cives  indecor^,  aut 
R^gna  Dano  populate  forti; 

"  Hsec  dum  renidens  vindicat  omnia 
Pulcbris  ocellis  Anna,  Geoigium 
Ducensque  captivum  catenis. 
Per  thalamum  graditur  triumphans. 

*'  iSiisque  surgit  laodibus  Haffhia, 
Volvendo  retrd  secula  prsscinens. 
Cum  Cimber  Anglo  junctus  omni 
Det  trqiido  sura  jura  mundo. 

"  lo  Dione!  Sueciajam  canit, 
Pulsos  colonos  dum  neque  lulgidis 
Deterret  armis,  nee  tremendo 
Georgius  indomitus  tumultiu 

"  Vos,  par  beatnm,  ter,  ter  et  ampliCks, 
Vos  obligatam  ferte  Dese  dapem, 
Semperque  amantes  banc  benignam 
Perpetuo  celebrate  plausu'" 

Carolus  MoirrA6i],OrMnMUf,siil.  At  7Hk  CoA 
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tffE  MAN  OF  HONOUR. 

OCCASIONED  BY 

A  POSTSCRIPT  OF  PENN»S  LETTER. 

KoT  all  the  threats  or  farotir  of  a  crown, 
A  prince's  whisper,  or  a  tyrant's  frown, 
Can  awe  the  spirit,  or  allure  the  mind. 
Of  him,  who  to  strict  honour  is  inclined. 
Though  all  the  pomp  and  pleasure  that  does  wait 
On  public  places,  and  affairs  of  state. 
Should  fondly  court  him  to  be  base  and  great; 
With  even  passions,  and  with  settled  face. 
He  would  remove  the  harlot's  fidse  embrace. 

Though  allthe  storms  and  tempests  should  arise, 
That  church-magicians  in  their  cells  advise. 
And  from  their  settled  basis  nations  t^r. 
He  would  ilnmoV'd  the  mighty  ruin  bear; 
Secure  in  innocence  contemn  them  all. 
And  decently  array*d  in  honours  ML 

For  this,  brave  Shrewsbury  and  Limiley's  name 
Shall  stand  the  foremost  In  the  list  of  Fame; 
Who  first  with  steady  minds  the  current  broke, 
And  to  the  suppliant  monarch  boldly  spoke : 

**  Great  sir,  renownM  for  constancy,  how  just 
Have  we  obeyed  the  crov/n,  and  serv'd  our  trust, 
Espous'd  your  cause  ind  interest  in  distress, 
Yourself  must  witness,  and  oiur  foes  confess ! 
Permit  us  then  ill  Fortune  to  accuse, 
That  you  at  last  unhappy  councils  use. 
And  ask  the  only  thing  we  must  refuse. 
Our  lives  and  fortunes  freely  we*  11  expose. 
Honour  alone  we  cannot,  must  not  lose; 
Honour,  that  spark  of  the  celestial  fire, 
That  above  Nature  makes  mankind  aspire; 
Ennobles  the  rude  passions  of  our  frame 
With  thirst  of  glory  and  desire  of  &me ; 
The  richest  treasure  of  a  generous  breast. 
That  gives  the  stamp  and  standard  to  the  rest. 
Wit,  strength,  and  courage,  are  wild  dangerous 

force, 
Unless  this  softens  and  directs  their  course; 
And  wohld  you  rob  us  of  the  noblest  part  ? 
Accept  a  sacrifice  without  a  heart  ? 
'TIS  much  beneath  the  greatness  of  a  throne. 
To  take  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone; 
Debauch  oUr  principles,  corrupt  our  race. 
And  teach  the  nobles  to  be  false  and  base; 
What  confidence  can  you  in  thetn  repose. 
Who,  ere  they  serve  you,  all  their  value  lose  ? 
Who  once  enslave  their  conscience  to  their  lust, 
Have  lost  their  reins,  and  can  no  more  be  just. 
"  Of  honour,  men  at  first  like  women  nice. 
Raise  maiden  scruples  at  unpractisM  vice; 
Their  modest  nature  cnrbs  the  struggling  fl&me. 
And  stifles  what  they  wish  to  act  with  shame : 
But  once  this  fence  thrown  down,  when  they  per- 
ceive 
That  they  may  taste  forbidden  fruit  and  live; 
They  stop  not  here  their  course,  but,  safely  in. 
Grow  strong,  luxuriant,  and  bold  in  sin ; 
True  to  no  principles,  press  forward  still, 
And  only  bound  by  appetite  their  will: 
Now  fawn  and  flatter,  while  this  tide  prevails. 
But  shift  with  every  veering  blast  their  sails. 
Mark  those  that  meanly  truckle  to  your  power. 
They  once  deserted,  and  cbang'd  sides  before. 
And  would  to  morrow  Mahomet  adore. 
On  higher  springs  true  men  of  honour  more, 
Frte  is  their  service,  and  unbought  their  lore : 


When  Danger  calls  and  Honour  leads  the  inf^ 
With  joy  they  follow,  and  with  pride  obey; 
When  the  rebellious  foe  came  rolling  on. 
And  shook  with  gathering  multitudes  the  throncf^ 
Where  were  the  minions  then  ?    What  arm,  what 

force, 
Could"  they  oppose  to  stop  the  torrent's  course? 

♦*  Then  Pembroke,  then  the  nobles  firmly  stood, 
Free  of  their  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  blood ; 
But,  when  your  orders  to  mean  ends  decline^ 
With  the  same  constancy  they  &U  resign." 
Thus  spake  the  youth',  who  open'd  first  tht 
way, 
And  was  the  Phosph'rus  to  the  dawning  day  ; 
Follow'd  by  a  more  glorious  splendid  host, 
Than  any  age,  or  any  realm  can  boast: 
So  great  their  fame,  so  numerous  their  train. 
To  name  were  endless,  and  to  praise  in  tain : 
But  Herbert  and  great  Oxford  merit  more ; 
Bold  is  their  flight,  and  more  sublime  they  soar; 
So  high  their  virtue  as  yet  wants  a  name,    . 
Exceeding  wonder,  and  surpassing  &me ; 
Rise,  glorious  church,  erect  thy  radiant  head ; 
The  storm  is  past,  th'  impending  tempest  fled  ; 
Had  Fate  decreed  thy  ruin  or  disgrace. 
It  had  not  given  such  sons  so  brave  a  race ; 
When  for  destruction  Heaven  a  realm  designs. 
The  symptoms  first  appear  in  slavish  minds. 
These  men  would  prop  a  sinking  nation's  weight. 
Stop  fallinc:  vengeance,  and  reverse  ev*n  fate. 
Let  other  nations  boast  their  fruitful  soil. 
Their  fragrant  spices,  their  rich  wine  and  oil; 
In  breathing  colours,  and  in  living  paint. 
Let  them  excel ;  their  mastery  we  grant. 
But  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  anta  the  soul 
With  virtue  which  no  dangers  can  control; 
Exalt  the  thought,  a  speedy  courage  lend. 
That  horrour  cannot  shake,  or  pleasure  bend; 
These  are  the  English  arts,  these  we  profess. 
To  be  the  same  in  misery  and  success ; 
To  teach  oppressors  law,  Assist  the  good. 
Relieve  the  wretched,  and  subdue  the  proud. 
Such  are  our  souls :  but  what  doth  worth  avail 
When  kings  commit  to  hungry  priasts  the  scale? 
All  merit's  light  when  they  dispose  the  weight. 
Who  either  would  embroil  or  rale  the  state. 
Defame  those  heroes  who  their  yoke  refuse. 
And  blast  that  honesty  they  cannot  use; 
The  strength  ahd  safety  of  the  crown  destroy. 
And  the  king's  power  against  himself  employ  ; 
Aflfront  his  friends,  deprive  him  of  the  brave; 
Bereft  of  these,  he  must  become  their  slave. 
Men,  like  our  money,  come  the  most  in  play. 
For  being  base,  and  of  a  coarse  allay. 
The  richest  medals,  and  the  purest  gold. 
Of  native  value  aud  exactest  mould. 
By  worth  conceal'd,  in  (krivate  closets  shine. 
For  vulgar  use  too  precious  and  too  fine; 
Whilst  tin  and  copp«*r  with  new  stamping  bright 
Coin  of  base  metal,  counterfeit  and  light. 
Do  all  the  business  of  the  nation's  turn, 
Rais'd  in  contempt,  us'd  and  employ'd  in  scorn; 
So  shining  virtues  are  for  courts  too  bright. 
Whose  guilty  actions  fly  the  searching  light: 
Rich  in  themselves,  disdaining-  to  aspire. 
Great  without  pomp,  fhcy  willingly  retire; 
Give  place  to  fools,  whose  rash  mi^udgingr  i 
Increases  the  weak  measures  of  th«ir  prince; 
They  blindly  and  implicitly  run  on, 
Nor  see  those  dangers  which  the  o^en  dmn : 
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Wbo,  slow  to  acti  each  business  duly  weigh. 
Advise  with  freedom,  and  with  care  obey; 
With  wisdom  fatal  to  their  interest,  strive 
To  make  their  monarch  Iov*d,  and  nation  thrive. 
Such  have  no  place  where  priests  and  women 
Who  love  fierce  drivers,  and  a  looser  rein.  [reigOy 


^iV^  EPISTLE 


TO 
CHARLES  EARL  OF  DORSET, 

OCCASIONED  BY 
HIS  MAiESTT'8  VICTORY   IN   IRELAND,   1690. 

What  !  shall  the  kin^  the  nation's  genius  raise. 
And  make  us  rival  our  ,?reat  Edward's  days ; 
Yet  not  one  Muse,  worthy  a  conqueror's  name. 
Attend  his  triumphs,  and  record  his  fame? 
Oh,  Dorset !  you  alone  this  fault  can  mend. 
The  Muses'  dariing,  confident,  and  fnend; 
The  poets  are  your  charge,  and,  if  unfit. 
You  should  be  fin'd  to  furnish  abler  wit; 
Oblig'd  to  quit  your  ease,  and  draw  again. 
To  paint  the  greatest  hero,  the  best  pen. 
A  hero,  who  thus  early  doth  out-shine 
The  ancient  honours  of  his  glorious  line; 
And,  soaring  more  sublimely  to  renown. 
The  memory  of  their  pious  triumphs  drown; 
Whose  actions  are  deliver'd  o'er  to  Fame^ 
As  types  and  figures  of  his  greater  name. 

When  Fate  some  mighty  genius  has  design'd. 
For  the  relief  and  wonder  of  mankind. 
Nature  takes  time  to  answer  the  intent, 
And  clhnbs,  by  slow  degrees,  the  steep  ascent: 
She  toils  and  labours  with  the  growing  weight. 
And  watches  carefully  the  steps  of  Fate;  - 
Till  all  the  seeds  of  Providence  unite. 
To  set  the  hero  in  a  happy  light; 
Then,  in  a  lucky  and  propitious  hour. 
Exerts  her  force,  and  calls  forth  all  her  power* 
In  {(Nassau's  race  she  made  this  long  essay  t 
Heroes  and  patriots  prepar'd  the  way. 
And  promised,  in  their  dawn,  this  brighter  day; 
A  public  spirit  distinguish'd  all  the  line, 
Sqccessive  virtues  in  each  branch  did  shine,  [sign. 
Till  this  last  glory  rose,  and  crown'd  the  great  de* 
Blest  be  his  name !  and  peaceful  lie  his  grave, 
Wlio  durst  his  native  soil,  lost  Holland,  save ! 
But  William's  genius  takes  a  wider  scope. 
And  gives  the  injur'd,  in  all  kingdoms^  hope; 
Bom  to  subdue  insulting  tyrants'  rage. 
The  ornament  and  terrour  of  the  age; 
The  reixige  where  afflicted  nations  find 
,  Relief  from  those  oppressors  of  mankind. 
Whom  laws  restrain  not,  and  no  oaths  can  bind. 
Him,  their  deliverer  Europe  does  confess. 
All  tuDgues  extol,  and  all  religions  bless; 
The  Po,  the  Danube,  Bcetis,  and  the  Rhine, 
Unit«*d  in  his  praise,  their  wonder  join ; 
While,  in  the  public  cause,  he  takes  the  field. 
And  sheltered  nations  fight  behind  his  shield. 
His  foes  themselves  dare  not  applause  reftise : 
And  shall  such  actions  want  a  faithful  Muse? 
Poets  have  this  to  boast:  without  their  aid. 
The  freshest  laurels  nipp'd  by  malice,  fade. 
And  virtue  to  oblivion  is  betray'd: 


The  proudest  honours  have  a  narrow  date, 
Unless  they  vindicate  their  names  from  Fate 

But  who  is  equal  to  sustain  the  part> 
Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart; 
Iqjoin'd  a  penance,  which  is  too  severe 
For  playing  once  the  fool,  to  persevere. 
Others,  who  knew  the  trade,  have  laid  it  down ; 
And,  looking  round,  1  find  you  sta^d  alone. 
How  sir,  can  you,  or  any  English  Muse, 
Our  country*s  fame,  our  monarch's  ai:ms,  refuse? 

'Tis  not  my  want  of  gratitude,  hut  skill. 
Makes  me  decline  what  I  con  ne'er  fulfil. 
I  cannot  sing  of  conquest  as  I  ought, 
And  my  breath  fails  to  swell  a  lofty  note. 
I  know  my  compass,  and  my  Muse's  size. 
She  loves  to  sport  and  play,  but  dares  not  rise: 
Idly  affects,  in  this  femifiar  way. 
In  easy  numbers  loosely  to  convey. 
What  mutual  friendship  would  at  distance  say. 

Poets  assume  another  tone  and  voice. 
When  victory's  their  theme,  and  arms  their  choice. 
To  follow  heroes  in  the  chase  of  fame. 
Asks  force  and  heat,  and  fancy  wing'd  with  flame. 
What  words  can  paint  the  royal  warrior's  fiwie  ? 
What  colours  can  the  figure  boldly  raise, 
When  cover'd  o'er  with  comely  dust  and  smoke^ 
He  pierc'd  the  foe,  and  thickest  squadrons  bruke  ? 
His  bleeding  arm,  still  painful  with  the  sore, 
Which,  in  his  people's  cause,  the  pious  father 
bore:  ^  [way. 

Whom,  cleaving  through  the  troops  a  glorious 
Not  the  united  force  of  France  and  Hell  could  i>tay. 

Ob,  Dorset!  I  am  rais'd!  I'm  all  on  fire! 
And,  if  my  strength  could  answer  my  desire. 
In  speaking  paint  this  figure  should  be  seen, 
.Like  Jove  his  grandeur^  and  like  Mars  his  mien; 
And  gods  descending  should  adorn  the  scene. 

See,  see !  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he  stands, 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands : 
Calm  and  serene  the  armed  coast  surveys. 
And,  in  cool  thoughts,  the  difiierent  chances  weighs: 
Then,  fir'd  with  fome,  and  eager  of  renown. 
Resolves  to  end  the  war,  and  fix  the  throne. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  squadrons  bending  stand. 
And  close  their  ranks  to  meet  their  king's  com- 
mand; 
The  drums  and  trumpets  sleep,  the,  sprightly  noise 
Of  neighing  steeds,  and  cannons'  louder  voice, 
Suspended  in  attention,  banish  fSu* 
All  hostile  sounds^  and  hush  the  din  of  war: 
The  silent  troops  stretch  forth  an  eager  look. 
Listening  with  joy>  while  thus  their  general  spoke: 

"  Come,  fellow-soldiers,  follow  me  once  more. 
And  fix  the  fate  of  Europe  on  that  shore; 
Your  courage  only  waits  from  me  the  word. 
But  England's  happiness  commands  my  sword  i 
In  her  defence  I  every  part  will  bear. 
The  soldier's  danger,  and  the  prince's  care. 
And  envy  any  arm  an  equal  share. 
Set  all  that's  dear  to  men  before  your  sight; 
For  laws,  religion,  liberty,  we  fight ;  [flam^ 

To  save  your  wives  from  rape,  your  towns  from 
Redeem  your  country  sold,  and  vindicate  her 

name; 
At  whose  request  and  timely  call  I  rose, 
To  tempt  my  late,  and  all  my  hones  expose; 
Struggled  with  adverse  storiijis  and  winter  seas. 
That  in  my  labours  you  might  find  your  ease. 
Let  other  monarchs  dictate  from  afar. 
And  write  the  empty  triumphs  of  the  war: 
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In  lazy  palaces  sapin^  rust; 
My  sword  shall  justify  my  people*!  trust. 
For  which — but  I  your  victory  delay; 
Come  on;  I  and  my  genius  lead  the  way.** 

He  ftiid,  new  life  and  joy  ran  through  the  host, 
^A  nd  sense  of  danger  in  their  wonder  lost; 
Precipitate  they  plunge  into  the  flood, 
In  vain,  the  waves,  the  banks,  the  men,  withstood: 
The  king  leads  on,  the  king  does  all  inflame, 
The  kjng — and  carries  miHions  in  the  name. 

As  when  the  swelling  ocean  bursts  hit  bounds. 
And,    foaming,    overwhelms    the    neighbouring 

grounds. 
The  roaring  deluge,  rushing  headlong  on, 
Sweeps  cities  in  its  course,  and  bears  whole  forests 
So  on  the  foe  the  firm  battalions  prest,      [down; 
And  he,  like  the  tenth  wave,  drove  on  the  rest ; 
Fierce,  gallant,  young,  he  shot  through  every 

place, 
Urging  their  flight,  and  hurrying  on  the  chase; 
He  hung  upon  their  rear,  or  lightened  in  their  face. 
Stop  I  stop !  brave  prince !  allay  that  generous 
flame, 
Enough  is  given  to  England  and  to  fame. 
Remember,  kir,  you  in  the  centre  stand, 
Europe's  divided  interests  you  command. 
All  their  designs  uniting  in  your  hand: 
Down  from  your  throne  descends  the  golden  chainy 
Which  does  the  fabric  of  our  world  sustain; 
That  once  dissolved  by  any  fatal  stroke. 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  is  broke. 

Stop!    stop!    brave  prince!  fleets  may  repair 
And  routed  armies  rally  on  the  plain ;         [again. 
But  ages  are  required  to  raise  so  great  a  man  I 
Hear  bow  the  waves  of  French  ambition  roar. 
Disdaining  bounds,  and  breaking  on  the  shore, 
Which  you,  ordained  to  curb  their  wild  destructive 

power, 
That  strength  remov'd;  again,  again,  they  flow, 
Lay  Europe  wraste,  nor  law,  nor  limits  know. 
Stop!  stop!  brave  prince! — ^what,  does  your 
Muse,  sir,  faint  ? 
Proceed,  pursue  his  conquests— faith,  1  can»t: 
My  spirits  sink,  and  will  no  longer  bear; 
Rapture  and  fiiry  carry'd  roe  thus  far 
Transported  and  amaz'd  — — 
That  rage  once  spent,  I  can  no  more  sustain 
Your  flights,  your  energies,  and  tragic  strain, 
But  fall  back  to  my  natural  pace  again ; 
In  humble  verse  provoking  you  to  rhyme ; 
I  wish  there  were  more  Dorsets  at  this  time. 
Oh!  if  in  France  this  hero  had  been  bom, 
What  glittering  tinsel  would  his  acts  adorn ! 
There  »tis  unmortal  fame  and  high  renown, 
To  steal  a  country,  and  to  buy  a  town: 
There  triumphs  are  o*er  kings  and  kingdoms  sold, 
And  captive  Virtue  led  in  chains  of  gold. 
If  courage. could,  like  courts,  be  kept  in  pay, 
What  sums  would  Lewis  give,  that  France  might 

say 
That  victory  follou  »d  where  he  led  the  way  ? 
He  all  his  conquests  would  for  this  refund. 
And  take  th'  equivalent,  a  glorious  wound. 
Then,  what  advice,  to  spread  his  real  fame, 
W^ould  pass  between  Versailles  and  N6tredame? 
Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his 

wound, 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound; 
Jloyno  would,  for  ages,  be  the  painter's  theme, 
The  GobeUnsMabour,  and  the  poets  (^^am: 


The  wounded  arm  would  ftimish  all  their  rooms. 
And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  the  looms : 
Boileau  with  this  would  plume  his  artful  pen: 
And  can  your  Muse  be  silent?  Think  again, 
'     Spare  yonr  advice;  and  since  you  have  beguo. 
Finish  your  own  design ;  the  work  is  done. 
Done!  nothing's  done!  nor  the  dead  colours 
laid, 
And  the  most  glorious  scenes  stand  undisplay'd  ; 
A  thousand  generous  actions  dose  the  rear ; 
A  thousand  virtues,  still  behind,  stand  crowding 
to  appear. 
The  queen  herself,  the  chamung  queen  should 
grace 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place 
Soften  war's  horrour  with  her  lovely  face. 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile. 
The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  oor 

isle? 
Who  can  forget,  what  all  admir'd  of  late. 
Her  fears  for  him,  her  prudence  for  the  state  ? 
Disguising  carts,  she  smooth'd  her  looks  with 

grace. 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasure  in  her  face. 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose. 
And,  putting  on  the  king,  dismay'd  his  foes. 
Now,  all  in  joy,  she  gilds  the  cheerful  court; 
In  every  glance  descending  angels  sport. 
As  on  the  hills  of  Cynthus,  or  the  meads 
Of  cool  Eurotas,  when  Diana  leads  , 
The  chorus  of  her  nymphs,  who  there  advance 
A  thousand  shining  maids,  and  form  the  dance^ 
I1ie  stately  goddess  with  a  graceful  pride. 
Sweet  and  majestic,  does  the  figure  guide. 
Treading  in  just  and  easy  measures  round; 
The  silver  arrows  on  her  shoulder  sound; 
She  walks  above  them  all.    Such  is  the  scene 
Of  the  bright  circle,  and  the  brighter  queen. 
These  subjects  do,  my  lord,  your  skill   com- 
mand, 
These  none  may  touch  with  an  unhallowM  hand : 
Tender  the  strides  must  be,  and  nicely  writ, 
Disguis'd  encomiums  must  be  hid  in  wit. 
Which  modesty,  lilie  theirs,  will  e'er  admit. 
Who  made  no  other  steps  to  such  a  throoe. 
But  to  deserve,  and  to  receive,  the  crown. 


WRITTEN  AT  ALTHROP, 

IM  A  BLANK  LEAF  OP  WALLER'S  POEMS, 

Upon  teetng  Vandyke's  picUin  qf  ike  old  'ladjf 
SumkrlamL 

Vamdykb  had  colours,  softness,  fire,  and  sot, 
Wlien  the  fair  Sunderland  inflam'd  his  beaut. 
Waller  had  numbers,  fancy,  wit,  and  fire. 
And  Sacbarissa  was  his  fond  desire. 
Why  then  at  Althrop  seem  her  charms  to  fisint. 
In  these  sweet  numbers  and  that  glowing  paint? 
This  happy  seat  a  fairer  mistress  warms ; 
This  shining  oflTspring  has  eclips'd  her  charms: 
The  difierent  beauties  in  one  face  we  fintl ; 
Soft  Amoret  with  brightest  Sacbarissa  join'd- 
As  high  as  Nature  reach'd,  their  art  could  soar; 
But  she  ne'er  made  a  finish'd  piece  before. 
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VERSES, 

WJUITEN  FOR  THE  TOASTIlf G-GLAtSB8  OF  THE 
KIT-CAT  CLUB,  1703. 

Dutchess  of  St  Albans. 

The  line  of  Vere,  so  long  renownM  in  arms, 
Concludes  with  lustr€  in  St  Albans  charms. 
Her  conquering  eycB  have  made  their  race  com- 
They  rose  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set      [plete ; 

Dutchess  of  BEAUFORT. 

Oflspring  of  tf'tuneful  sire. 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  fire; 
Likeness  of  a  mother*8  face, 
Blest  with  more  than  mortal  grace ; 
You  with  double  charms  surprise. 
With  his  wit,  and  with  her  eyes. 

Lady  Mary  Churchill. 

Ttirest  and  latest  of  the  beauteous  race,      [fa<;e; 
Blest  with  your  parents  wit,  and  her  first  blooming 
Bom  with  our  liberties  in  Williaih*s  reign. 
Your  eyes  alone  that  liberty  restrain. 

'  Dutchess  of  Richmond. 

Of  two  &ir  Richmonds  diflerent  ages  boast, 
Theirs  was  the  first,  and  ours  the  brightest  toast; 
Th*  adorers'  offerings  prove  who's  most  divine. 
They  sacrific'd  in  water,  we  in  wine. 

Lady  SuifOBRLAifO. 
All  Nature't  charms  in  Sunderland  appear. 
Bright  at  her  eyes,  and  as  her  reason  clear : 
Yet  still  their  force,  to  men  not  safely  known. 
Seems  undiscovered  to  herself  alone. 

Mademoiselle  Spaeheimb. 
Admir*d  in  Germany,  ador'd  in  France, 
Your  charms  to  brighter  glory  here  advance ; 
The  stubborn  Britons  own  your  beauty's  claim. 
And  with  their  native  toasts  enrol  your  name. 


or  THE 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  — . 

Courage,  dear  Moll,  and  drive  away  despair. 
Mopn,  who  in  her  youth  was  scarce  thought  fair. 
In  spite  of  age,  experience,  and  decays. 
Sets  up  for  charming,  in  her  fading  days; 
Snu&  her  dim  eyes  to  give  one  parting  blow. 
Have  at  the  heart  of  every  ogling  beau! 
This  goodly  goose,  tfl  feathered  like  a  jay. 
So  gravely  vain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 
Last  night,  t'  adorn  the  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  buff  forehead  with  a  high  commode: 
Her  steps  were  manag'd  with  such  tender  art. 
As  if  eadi  board  had  been  a  lover's  heart 
In  all  her  air,  in  every  glance,  was  seen 
A  mixture  strange,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen. 
Admiring  fops  about  her  crowding  press ; 
Baoibden  himfelf  delivers  their  address. 


Which  she,  accepting  with  a  nice  disdain, 
Owns  them  her  subjects,  and  begins  to  reign: 
Fair  queeu  of  Fopland  is  her  royal  style; ' 
Fopland !  the  greatest  part  of  this  great  isle ! 
Nature  did  ne'er  so  equally  divide 
A  female  heart,  'twixt  piety  and  pride: 
Her  waiting-maids  prevent  the  peep  of  day. 
And,  all  in  order,  on  her  toilet  lay  [paint; 

Prayer-books,   patch-boxes,  sermon  notes,  and 
At  once  t'  improve  the  sinner  and  the  saint 
Farewel,  friend  Moll :  expect  no  more  from  me ; 
But  if  you  would  a  foil  description  see, 
YouHl  find  her  somewhere  in  the  Litany, 
With  Pride,  Vain-glory,  and  Hypocrisy. 


VERSES  BY  LORD  HALIFAX. 

FROM  OR.  Z.  GREY'S  M8S. 

All  the  materials  are  the  some 

Of  beauty  and  desire, 

In  a  fa\r  woman's  goodly  frame 

No  brightness  is  without  a  flame, 

No  flame  without  a  fire. 

Then  tell  me  what  those  creatures  are, 

That  would  be  thought  both  chaste  and  fair? 

Go  ask  but  thy  philosophy 
What  gives  her  lips  the  balm. 
What  makes  her  breasts  to  heave  so  high. 
What  spirit  gives  motion  to  her  eye. 
Or  moisture  to  her  palm  ? 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 

Ah  Caelia,  then,  be  not  so  nice. 
For  that  betrays  thy  thoughts  and  thee ; 
There's  not  a  feature  or  a  grace 
Bedecks  thy  body  or  thy  face, 
But  pimps  within  for  me. 
Then  tell  me,  &c. 


oir 
ORPHEUS 


AND 

SIGNORA  FRANCISCA  MARGARITA. 

Hail,   tunefol   pair!    say,   by  what  wond'roos 
charms,  farms  ? 

One  'scap'd  from   Hell,  and  one  from  Greber*s 
When  the  soft  Thracian   touch'd  the  trembling 
strings,  [wings : 

The  winds  were  hush'd,  and  curl'd  their  airy 
And  when  the  tawny  Tuscan  rais'd  her  strain. 
Rook  forls  his  sails,  and  dozes  on  the  main. 
Treaties  unfinish'd  in  the  oflUce  sleep, 
And  Shovel  yawns  for  orders  on  the  deep. 
Thus  equal  charms  and  equal  conquests  claim ; 
To  him  high  woods  and  bending  timber  came. 
To  her  shrub  Hedges,  and  tall  Nottingham. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  PARNELL. 


BY  DIU  JOHNSON, 


±  HB  life  of  doctor  Paniell  is  a  task  which  I  should  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has 
been  lately  written  by  Goldsmith,  a  man  of  such  variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of 
performance,  that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that  which  he  was  doing;  a  man  who 
had  the  art  of  being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general  without  confusion;  iwhose 
lang;uage  was  copious  without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint,  and  easy  without 
weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell  again  ?  I  l^e  made  an  abstract  from 
bis  lai^ger  narrative ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my  attest,  that  it  gives  me  an  op* 
portunily  of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith.  ^ 

To  yoig  yipas  sfi  dayoylufy 

THOMAS  PARNELL  was  the  son  of  a  commonwealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who, 
at  the  Restoration,  left  Congleton  m  Cheshire,  where  the  family  had  been  establbhed 
for  several  centuries,  and,  settling  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  estate,  which,  with  his  lands 
in  Cheshire,  descended  to  the  poet,  who  ii^as  bom  at  Dubliam  l679;  and,  after  the 
usual  education  at  a  gramnuir-school,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into  the  coU 
lege,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master  of  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a 
deacon,  though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from  the  bishop  <^ 
Dcrry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  priest ;  and  in  1705  Dr.  Ashe,  the  bishop 
of  Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About  the  same  year  he 
married  Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

At  the  ejection  of  the  Whigs,  in  the  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  Pamell  was  persuaded 
to  change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was 
noeived  by  the  new  ministry  ad  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  the  earl  of  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Psunell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room,  be  went,  by  the 
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persuasion  of  Swift,  with  his  treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid 
him  welcome  ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as  a  fii« 
▼ourite  companion  to  his  ccmvivial  hours,  but,  as  it  seetns  often  to  have  happened  in 
those  times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  attention  to  his  fortune,  which,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  great  need  of  improvement. 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition,  or  vanity,  was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspi- 
cuous, and  to  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment.  As  he  thought  himself 
qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  he  displayed  bis  elocution  with  great  success  in 
the  pulpits  of  London.;  but  the  queen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expectations,  abated 
his  diligence ;  and  Pope  represents  him  as  falling  from  that  time  into  intemperance  of 
wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  b  not  denied ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more  likely  to  obtam  forgiveness  from  mankind,  the  un- 
timely death  of  a  darling  son ;  or,  as  others  tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  ( 17 12)  in 
the  midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to  his  preferments  from  his  personal  in- 
terest with  his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unr^rded.  He  was  warmly  recom- 
mended by  Swift  to  archbishop  King,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713 ;  and  in  May 
1716  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  fbor 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Such  notice  from  such  a  man  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  the 
vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end,  whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  ap- 
proaching. He  enjoyed  his  preferment  little  more  than  a  year;  for  in  July  1717»  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  he  died  at  Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  take  delight  in  writing.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published  more  than  he  owned.  He  left 
many  compositions  behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  those  which  he  thought  best,  and 
dedicated  them  to  the  eair  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has  given  an  opinion,  and 
his  criticism  it  is  seldom  safe  to  contradict.  He  bestows  just  praise  upon  The  Rise  of 
Woman,  The  Fairy  Tale,  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris ;  but  has  very  properly  remarked, 
that  in  The  Battle  of  Mice  and  Frogs  the  Greek  names  have  not  m  English  their  original 
effect. 

He  tells  us,  that  The  Book  Worm  is  borrowed  from  Beza;  but  he  should  have  added 
with  modern  applications ;  and,  when  he  discovers  that  Gay  Bacchus  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  the  latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another 
poem,  When  Spring  comes  on,  is,  he  says,  taken  from  the  French.  I  would  add,  that  the 
description  of  Barrenness,  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was  borrowed  from  Secimdus;  but 
lately  searching  for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formerly  read,  I  could  not  find  it.  The 
Night-piece  on  Death  is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray*s  Church-yard;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  Gray*  has  the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality  of  sentiment. 
He  observes,  that  the  story  of  the  Hermit  is  in  More*s  Dialogues  apd  Howell's  Letten^ 
and  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  Allegory  on  Man,  the  happiest  of  Pamell's  per- 
formances. The  hint  of  the  Hymn  to  Contentment  I  suspect  to  hav^  been  borrowed 
from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great  extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of 
nund.    Of  the  little  that  appears  still  less  b  his  own*    His  praise  must  be  derived  from 
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the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction :  in  his  verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 
is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is 
*  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of  elaboration  in  the 
Hermit,  the  narrative,  as  it  is  less'  airy  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other  compositions  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  tlie  productions  of  Nature,  so  excellent  as  not  to  want 
the  help  of  Art,  or  of  Art  so  refined  as  to  resemble  Nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  published  by  Pope.  Of  the  large  ap- 
pendages which  I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  know  not  whence 
they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they  are  going.  They  stand  upon  the  faith  of 
the  coiiq>ilers. 


;  Dr.  Warton  askg,  "  less  than  what  ?«    C. 
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DR.    PARNELL, 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HON. 
ROBERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD, 

AMD 

EARL  MORTIMER. 

CUCH  were  the  notes  thy  once-lov*d  poet  sang, 
*^  Till  death  untimely  stoppM  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh,  just  beheld,  and  lost!  admir'd,  and  moum'd! 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adom'd! 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain; 
I>ear  to  the  Muse,  to  Harley  dear — in  rain ! 

For  him  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend. 
Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  the  friend : 
For  Swift  and  him,  despis'd  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great; 
Dextrous,  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit, 
And  pleas'd  to  'scape  from  flattery  to  wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear) 
Recall  those  nights  that  clos'd  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  bear  thy  Parnell  in  his  living  lays : 
Who,  careless  now,  of  interest,  ftune,  or  fate, 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  ttiy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  'tis  a  soul  like  thine: 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  try*d, 
Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride; 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  Vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made ; 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade: 
Tis  hers,  the  brave  man*s  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Re-judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  Interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  &rewel. 
Ev»n  now  she  shades  thy  evening-wallc  with  bays, 
Nu  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) 
Ev'n  now  obtervant  of  the  parting  ray. 
Eyes  the  <  aim  sun-set  of  thy  various  day; 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

A.  POPE. 
Sept  25, 1121. 


"i. 


HESIOD: 

OR) 

THE  RISE  OF  WOMAN. 

What  ancient  times  (those  times  we  fancy  wise) 
Have  left  on  long  record  of  woman's  rise. 
What  morals  teach  it,  and  what  fables  hide. 
What  author  wrote  it,  how  that  author  dy'd. 
All  these  I  sing.    In  Greece  they  fram'd  the  tale 
(In  Greece  'twas  thought  a  woman  might  be  frail); 
Ye  modern  beauties !  where  the  poet  drew 
His  softest  pencils  think  he  dreamt  of  you; 
And,  warn'd  by  him,  ye  wanton  pens  beware 
How  Heaven 's  concem'd  to  vindicate  the  fiiir. 
The  case  was  Hesiod's;  he  the  fable  writ; 
Some  think  with  meaning,  some  with  idle  wit : 
Perhaps  'tiK  either,  as  the  ladies  please ; 
1  wave  the  contest,  and  commence  the  lays. 

•  In  days  of  yore  (no  matter  where  or  when, 
'Twas  ere  the  low  creation  swann'd  with  men) 
That  one  Prometheus,  sprung  of  heavenly  birth, 
(Our  author's  song  can  witness)  liv'd  on  Earth: 
He  carv'd  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame. 
And  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame. 
The  sly  contrivance  o*er  Olympus  ran, 
When  thus  the  monarch  of  the  stars  began: 

"  O  vers'd  in  arts !  whose  daring  thoughts  aspire, 
To  kindle  clay  with  never-dying  flre ! 
Enjoy  thy  glory  past,  that  gift  was  thine ; 
The  next  thy  creature  meets,  be  fairly  mine: 
And  such  a  gift,  a  vengeance  so  design'd. 
As  suits  the  counsel  of  a  god  to  find ; 
A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill. 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel.'> 

He  said,  and  Vulcan  straight  the  sire  commaois, 
To  temper  mortar  with  etherial  bands ; 
In  such  a  shape  to  mould  a  rising  fair. 
As  virgin  goddesses  are  proud  to  wear ; 
To  make  her  eyes  with  diamond-water  shine. 
And  form  her  organs  for  a  voice  divine. 
'Twas  thus  the  sire  ordain'd ;  the  power  obcy'd ; 
And  work'd,  and  wonder'd  at  the  work  he  made ; 
The  fairest,  softest,  sweetest  frame  beneath. 
Now  made  to  seem,  now  more  than  seem  tobreathe. 

As  Vulcan  ends,  the  cheerfiil  queen  of  charms 
Clasp'd  the  new-panting  creature  in  her  arms: 
From  that  embrace  a  fine  complexion  spread. 
Where  mingled  whiteneit  glow'd  with  softer  red. 
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Then  tn  ft  kiss  she  breathed  ber  Tarious  arts. 
Of  trifling  prettily  with  wounded  hearts ; 
A  mind  for  love,  but  still  a  changing  miud; 
The  lisp  affected,  and  the  glance  defign'd^ 
The  sweet  confusins:  blush,  the  secrfet  wink, 
The  gentle  s\vimming  walk,  the  courteous  sink ; 
The  stare  for  strangeness  fit,  for  scorn  the  frown ; 
For  decent  yielding,  looks  declining  down ; 
The  practised  languish,  where  well-feignM  desire 
Would  own  its  melting  in  a  mutual  fire ; 
Gay  smiles  to  comfort;  April  showers  to  movej 
And  all  the  nature,  all  the  art  of  love. 

Gold  scepter'd  Juno  next  exalts  the  fair; 
Her  touch  endows  her  with  imperious  ai/, 
Self-valuing  fancy,  highly-crested  pride, 
Strong  sovereign  will,  and  some  desire  to  chide  ; 
For  which,  an  eloquence,  that  aims  to  vex,  > 
With  native  tropes  of  anger,  arms  the  sex. 
Alinerva,  skilful  goddess,  trained  the  maid 
To  twirle  the  spindle  by  the  twisting  thread ; 
To  fix  the  loom,  instruct  the  reeds  to  part. 
Cross  the  long  weft,  and  close  the  web  with  art. 
An  useful  gift;  but  what  profuse  expense, 
"What  world  of  fashions,  took  its  rise  from  hence ! 

Young  tiermes  next,  a  clbse  contriving  god. 
Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod; 
'Theu  plots  and  fair  excuses  filPd  her  brain. 
The  views  of  breaking  amorous  vows  for  gain; 
The  price  of  favours;  the  designing  arts 
That  aim  at  riches  in  contempt  of  hearts; 
And,  for  a  comfort  in  the  marriage  life, 
The  little  pilfering  temper  of  a  wife. 

Full  on  the  fair  his  beams  A^oUo  flung. 
And  fond  persuasion  tippM  her  easy  tongue; 
He  gave  her  words,  where  oily  flattery  lays 
The  pleasing  colours  of  the  art  of  praise  ; 
And  wit,  to  scandal  exquisitely  prone, 
Which  frets  anotber*8  spleen  to  cure  its  own. 

Those  sacred  Virgins  whom  the  bards  revere 
Tun'd  all  her  voice,*  and  shed  a  sweetness  there, 
To  make  her  sense  with  double  charms  abound. 
Or  make  her  lively  nonsense  please  by  sound. 

To  dress  the  maid,  the  decent  Graces  brought 
A  robe  in  all  the  dies  of  beauty  wrought. 
And  plac'd  their  boxes  o*ei-  a  rich  brocade, 
Where  pictured  Loves  on  every  cover  play*d; 
Then  spread  those  implements  that  Vulcan's  art 
Had  fram'd  to  merit  Cytherea*s  heart ; 
The  wire  to  curl,  the  close  indented  comb 
To  call  the  locks,  that  lightly  wander,  home ; 
And  chief,  the  mirror,  where  the  ravish*d  maid 
Beholds  and  loves  her  own  reflected  shade. 

Fair  Flora  lent  her  stores;  the  purpled  Hours 
Confined  her  tresses  with  a  wreath  of  flowers; 
Within  the  MTeath  arose  a  radiant  crown; 
.  A  veil  pellucid  hung  depending  down; 
Back  rolPd  her  azure  veil  with  serpent  fold. 
The  purfled  border  deck'd  the  floor  with  gold. 
Her  robe < which  closely  by  the  girdle  brac*d 
Reveal'd  the  beauties  of  a  slender  waist) 
Flowed  to  the  feet,  to  copy  Venus'  air, 
When  Venus'  statues  have  a  robe  to  wear. 

The    new-sprung   creature,    finish'd   thus   for 
A(\)usts  "her  habit,  practises  her  charms,    [harms. 
With  blushes  glows,  or  shines  with  lively  smiles, 
Confirms  her  will,  or  recollects  her  wiles: 
Then,  conscious  of  her  worth,  with  easy  pace 
Glides  by  the  glass,  and  turning  views  her  face. 

A  finer  flax  than  what  they  wrought  before. 
Through  Time's  deep  cave,  the  sister  Fates  explore, 


Then  fix  the  loom,  their  fingers  nimbly  weave, 
And  tbua  their  toil  prophetic  songs  d^ive. 

**  Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax!  and  swiftly  flow, 
Pursue  thy  thread;  the  spindle  runs  below. 
A  creature  fond  and  changing,  fair  and  vain, 
The  creature  woman,  rises  now  to  reign. 
New  beauty  blooms,  a  beauty  form'd  to  fly; 
New  love  begins,  a  love  prodilc'd  to  die; 
New  parts^distress  the  troubled  scenes  of  life. 
The  fondling  mistress,  and  the  ruling  wife. 

'*  Men  bom  to  labour,  all  with  pains  provide; 
Women  have  time  to  sacrifice  to  pride : 
They  want  the  care  of  man,  their  want  (hey 

know. 
And  dress  to  please  with  heart-alluring  show; 
The  show  prevailing,  for  the  sway  contend, 
And  make  a  servant  where  they  meet  a  friend. 

'*  Thus  in  a  thousand  wax-erected  foits  ^ 

A  loitering  i-ace  the  painful  bee  supports;  ^ 

From  sun  to  sun,  from  bank  to  bank  he  flies, 
With  honey  loads  his  bag,  with  wax  his  thighs; 
Fly  where  he  will,  at  home  the  race  remain, 
Prune  the  silk  drc^,  aiid  mormuring  dat  the  gain. 

"  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride. 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance." 

Thus  sung  the  sisters,  while  the  gods  admire 
Their  beauteous  creature,  made  for  man  in  ire; 
The  young  Pandora  she,  whom  all  contend 
To  make  loo  perfect  not  to  gain  her  end: 
Then  bid  the  winds,  that  fly  fo  breathe  the  spring 
Return  to  bear  her  on  a  gentle  wing ; 
With  wafting  airs  the  winds  obsequious  blow. 
And  land  the  shining  vengeslnce  safe  below. 
A  golden  coffer  in  her  hand  she  bore, 
The  present  treacherous,  but  thfe  bearer  more; 
'Twas  fraught  with  pangs;  for  Jove  ordain'd  aboVC, 
That  gold  should  aid,  and  pangs  attend  on  love. 

Her  gay  descent  the  man  perceiv'd  afar. 
Wondering  he  ran  to  catch  tbe  falling  stsLri 
But  so  surpris'd,  as  none  but  he  can  tell; 
Who  lov'd  so  quickly,^  and  who  loV'd  so  well. 
O'er  all  his  veins  the  wandering  passion  bums, 
He  calls  her  nyniph,  and  every  nyftiph  by  tam$, 
Her  fonn  to  lovely  Venits  he  prefers, 
Or  swears  that  Venus*  must  be  such  as  hers. 
She,  proud  to  rule,  yet  strangely  fram'd  to  teaxc,  . 
Neglects  his  offers  while  her  airs  she  plays. 
Shoots  scornful  glances  from  the  bended  firowoi 
In  brisk  disorder  trips  it  up  and  down; 
Then  hums  a  careless  tune  to  lay  the  stonn. 
And  sits,  and  blushes,  smiles,  and  jrields,  io  fortsu 

"  Now  take  what  Jove  design'd,"  she  softly 
cry'd, 
"  This  box  thy  portion,  and  myself  the  bride." 
Fii*d  with  the  prospect  of  the  double  charms. 
He  snatchM  the  box,  and  bride,  with  eager  arrni. 

Unhappy  man !  to  whom  so  bright  she  shone. 
The  fatal  gift,  her  tempting  self,  unknown ! 
The  winds  were  silent,  all  the  waves  asleep, 
And  Heaven  was  trac'd  upon  the  flattering  deep: 
But,  whilst  he  looks  unniindfiil  of  a  storm. 
And  thinks  the  Water  wears  a  stable  form. 
What  dreadful  din  around  his  ears  shall  rise ! 
What  frowns  confuse  his  picture  of  the  skies! 

At  first  the  creature  man  was  fram'd  alone^ 
Lord  of  himself,  and  aU  the  world  bis  own. 
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For  hitii  the  njrmpht  in  green  fonook  the  woods. 
For  him  the  nymphs  in  blue  forsook  the  floods^ 
In  vain  the  Satyrs  rage,  the  Tritons  rave. 
They  bore  him  heroes  in  the  secret  cave. 
Ko  care  destroy'd,  no  sick  disorder  prey*d« 
No  bepding  age  his  sprightly  form  decayed, 
No  wars  were  known,  no  females  heard  to  rage, 
And,  poets  tell  us,  'twas  a  golden  age. 

When  woman  came>  those  ills  the  box  confin'd 
Burst  lurious  out,  and  poisonM  all  the  wind. 
From  point  to  point,  from  pole  to  pole  they  flew. 
Spread  as  they  went,  and  in  the  progress  grew: 
The  nymphs  regretting  left  the  mortal  race. 
And  altering  Nature  wore  a  sickly  face : 
New  terms  of  folly  rose,  new  states  of  care ; 
New  plagues,  to  suffer,  and  to  please,  the  fkir ! 
The  days  of  whining,  and  of  wild  intrigues, 
rommenc*d,  or  finish*d  with  the  breach  of  leagues; 
The  mean  designs  of  well-dissembled  love; 
The  sordid  matches  never  join'd  above : 
Abroad  the  labour,  and  at  home  the  noise, 
(Man's  double  sufferings  for  domestic  joys) 
The  curse  of  jealousy;  expense  and  strife; 
Divorce,  the  public  brand  of  shamefiil  life; 
The  rival's  sword;  the  qualm  that  takes  the  &Ir; 
Disdain  for  passion,  passion  in  despair— 
These,  and  a  thousand  yet  unnam'd,  we  find; 
Ah  fear  the  thousand  yet  unnam'd  behind ! 

Thus  on  Parnassus  tuneful  Hesiod  sung. 
The  mountain  echoed,  and  the  valley  rung. 
The  sacred  groves  a  fix*d  attention  show. 
The  crystal  Helicon  forebore  to  flow, 
The  sky  grew  bright,  and  (if  his  verse  be  true) 
The  Muses  came  to  give  the  laurel  too. 
But  what  avail'd  the  verdant  prize  of  wit. 
If  Love  swore  vengeance  for  the  tales  he  writ  ? 
Ye  fair  offended,  hear  your  friend  relate 
What  heavy  judgment  prov'd  the  writer's  fate. 
Though  when  it  happen'd  no  relation  clears, 
Tis  thought  in  five,  or  five  ^nd  twenty  years. 

MThere,  dark  and  silent,  with  a  twisted  shade 
The  neighbouring  woods  a  native  arbour  made. 
There  oft  a  tender  pair,  for  amorous  play 
Retiring,  toy'd  the  ravish'd  hours  away; 
A  Locrian  youth,  the  gentle  Troilus  he, 
A  fair  Milesian,  kind  Ev%nthe  she: 
But  swelling  nature  in  a  fatal  hour 
■  Betray 'd  the  secrets  of  the  conscious  bower; 
The  dire  disgrace  her  brothers  count  their  own. 
And  track  her  steps,  to  make  its  author  known. 

It  chanc'd  one  evening,  'twas  the  lover's  day, 
Conceal'd  in  brakes  the  jealous  kindred  lay; 
When  Hesiod,  wandering,  mns'd  along  the  plain. 
And  fix'd  his  seat  where  love  had  fix'd  the  scene ; 
A  strong  suspicion  straight  possess  their  mind, 
(For  poets  ever  were  a  gentle  kind) 
But  when  Evantbe  near  the  passage  stood. 
Flung  back  a  doubtful  look,  and  shot  the  wood, 
**  Now  take"  (at  once  they  cry)  "  thy  due  reward," 
And,  urg'd  with  erring  rage,  assault  the  bard. 
His  corpse  the  sea  received.     The  dolphins  bore 
(Twas  all  the  gods  would  do)  the  corpse  to  shore. 

Methinks  1  view  the  dead  with  pitying  eyes. 
And  see  the  dreams  of  ancient  wisdom  rise; 
I  see  the  Muses  round  the  body  cry. 
But  here  a  Cupid  loudly  Uinghing  by; 
He  wheels  his  arrow  with  insulting  hand. 
And  thus  inscribes  the  moral  on  the  sand. 
*'  Here  Hesiod  lies :  ye  future  bards,  beware 
How  far  yoor  moral  tales  incense  the  fair. 


Unlov'd,  unloving,-  twas  his  fate  to  Meed ; 
Without  his  <|uiver,  Cupid  caused  the  deed : 
He  judg'd  this  turn  of  malice  justly  due, 
And  Hesiod  dy'd  for  joys  he  never  knew." 


SONG. 

'*  When  thy  beauty  appears 
In  its  graces  and  airs. 
All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  sky; 
At  distance  1  gaze,  and  am  aw'd  by  my  fears, 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eye ! 

"  But  when,  without  art. 
Your  kind  thought  you  impart, 
AVhen  your  love  runs  in  blushes  through  every  vein: 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pant4 

in  your  heart. 
Then  I  know  you  're  a  woman  again." 

"  There's  a  passion  and  pride 
In  our  sex,"  she  replyM, 
"  And  thus,  might  I  gratify  both,  I  would  do  3 
Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside, 
But  still  be  a  woman  to  you. 
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Thtrsis,  a  young  and  amorous  swain. 
Saw  two,  the  beauties  of  the  plain. 

Who  both  his  heart  subdue: 
Gay  Cselia's  eyes  were  dazzling  fair, 
Sabina's  easy  shape  and  air 

With  softer  magic  drew. 

He  haunts  the  stream,  he  haunts  the  grove. 
Lives  in  a  fond  romance  o{  love. 

And  seems  for  each  to  die ; 
Till,  each  a  little  spiteful  grown, 
Sabina  Celia's  shape  ran  down. 

And  she  Sabina^s  eye. 

Their  envy  made  the  shepherd  find 
Those  eyes  which  love  could  only  blind; 

So  set  the  lover  free: 
No  more  he  haunts  the  grove  or  stream. 
Or  with  a  true-love  knot  and  name 

Engraves  a  wounded  tree. 

«  Ah,  Cffilia!"  sly  Sabina  cry'd, 
**  Though  neither  love,  we  're  both  deny'd ; 
Now  to  support  the  sex's  pride, 
Let  either  fix  the  dart." 

"  Poor  giri,"  says  Cselia,  "  say  no  more; 
For  should  the  swain  but  one  adore. 
That  spite/ which  broke  his  chains  before, 
Woukl  break  the  other's  heart." 


SONG. 

LOVE  A^ID  INNOCENCE. 

Mt  days  have  been  so  wond'rous  free, 

The  little  birds,  that  fly 
With  caieless  ease  from  tree  to  tree. 

Were  but  as  bless'd  as  L 
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Ask  gliding  waters,  if  a  tear 
Of  mine  increased  their  stream? 

Or  ask  the  fljring  gales,  if  e*er 
I  lent  one  sigh  to  them  ? 

But  now  my  former  days  retire^ 
And  I  *m  by  beauty  caught. 

The  tender  chains  of  sweet  desire 
Are  fix'd  upon  my  thought 

Ye  nightingales,  ye  twisting  pines! 

Ye  swains  that  haunt  the  grove ! 
Ye  gentle  echoes,  breezy  winds  I 

Ye  close  retreats  of  love ! 

With  all  of  nature,  all  of  art. 

Assist  the  dear  design ; 
O  teach  a  young,  unpractis'd  hearty 

To  make  fair  Nancy  mine. 

Tlie  very  thought  of  change  1  bate. 

As  much  as  of  despair; 
Nor  ever  covet  to  be  great,    . 

Unless  it  be  for  her. 

Tis  true,  the  passion  in  my  mind 
Is  mix'd  with  soft  distress; 
^     Yet,  while  the  feir  I  love  is  kind, 
'  1  cannot  wish  it  less. 
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Wheh  spring  came  on  with  fresh  delight. 
To  cheer  the  soul,  and  chann  the  sight. 
While  easy  breezes,  softer  rain, 
And  warmer  suns,  salute  the  plain ; 
»Twas  then,  in  yonder  piny  grove, 
That  Nature  went  to  meet  with  Love. 

Green  was  her  robe,  and  green  her  wreath, 
Where-e'er  she  trod,  'twas  green  beneath ; 
Whcre-e'er  she  tum*d,  the  pulses  beat 
With  new  recruits  of  genial  heat ; 
And  in  her  train  the  birds  appear. 
To  match  for  all  the  coming  year. 

Raised  on  a  bank  where  daisies  grew. 
And  violets  intermix'd  a  blue, 
She  finds  the  boy  she  went  to  find  ; 
A  thousand  pleasures  wait  behind. 
Aside,  a  thousand  arrows  lie. 
But  all  unfeather'd,  wait  to  fly. 

When  they  met,  the  dame  and  boy^ 
Dancing  Graces,  idle  joy. 
Wanton  smiles,  and  airy  play 
Conspired  to  make  the  scene  be  gay; 
Love  pair'd  the  birds  through  all  the  groFe, 
And  Nature  bid  them  sing  to  Love, 
Sitting,  hopping,  fluttering,  sing. 
And  pay  their  tribute  from  the  wing. 
To  fledge  the  shafts  that  idly  lie. 
And  yet  anfeather*d  wait  to  fly. 

T  is  thus,  when  spring  renews  the  bloody 
They  meet  in  every  trembling  wood. 
And  thrice  they  make  the  plumes  agree, 
And  every  dart  they  mount  with  three. 
And  every  dart  can  boast  a  kind. 
Which  suits  each  proper  turn  of  mind. 

From  the  towering  eag1e*s  plume 
The  generous  hearts  accept  their  doom ; 
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Shot  by  the  peacock's  painted  ey«y 
The  vain  and  airy  lovers  die : 
For  careful  dames  and  frugal  men. 
The  shafts  are  speckled  by  the  hen. 
The  pyes  and  parrots  deck  the  darts. 
When  prattling  wins  the  panting  hearts; 
When  from  the  voice  the  passions  spring. 
The  warbling  finch  affords  a  wing: 
Together,  by  the  sparrow  stung, 
Down  fisU  the  wanton  and  the  young: 
And  fledged  by  geese  the  weapons  fly. 
When  others  love  they  know  not  why. 

All  this  (as  late  I  chaac'd  to  rove) 
I  leam*d  in  yx>nder  waving  grove, 
**  And  see,**  says  Love,  **  who  call'd  ae  iiear> 
How  much  I  deal  with  Nature  here; 
How  both  support  a  proper  part. 
She  gives  the  feather,  I  the  dart : 
Then  cease  for  souls  averse  to  sigfa^ 
If  Nature  cross  you,  so  do  I; 
My  weapon  there  unfeatherM  lies. 
And  shakes  and  shuffles  through  the  skies. 
But  if  the  mntual  charms  1  find 
By  which  she  links  you  mind  to  mind. 
They  wing  my  shafts,  I  poize  the  darts. 
And  strike  from  both,  through  both  yourhflutt.* 
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Gat  Bacchus,  liking  Estcoort's'  wine, 

A  noble  meal  bespoke  us; 
And  for  th«  guests  that  were  to  dine. 

Brought  Comus,  Love,  and  Jocut. 

The  god  ntax  Cupid  drew  his  chair. 

Near  Comus,  Jocus  plac'd; 
For  wine  makes  love  forget  its  caie. 

And  mirth  exalts  a  feast. 

The  more  to  please  the  sprightly  god. 

Each  sweet  engaging  Grace 
Put  on  some  clothes  to  come  abroad. 

And  took  a  waiter's  place. 

Then  Cupid  nam*d  at  every  glass 

A  lady  of  the  sky; 
While  Bacchus  swore  he  'd  drink  the  lass» 

And  bad  it  bumper-high. 

Fat  Comus  tost  his  brimmers  o*er. 

And  always  got  the  most ; 
Jocus  took  care  to  fill  him  more 

Whene'er  he  miss'd  the  toast. 

They  calTd,  and  drank  at  every  teach  ; 

He  fllPd  and  drank  again;' 
And  if  the  gods  can  take  too  mucfa, 

Tis  said,  they  did  so  then. 

Gay  Bacchus  little  Cupid  stung. 

By  reckoning  his  deceits; 
And  Cupid  mock'd  his  stammering  tOBgoe^ 

With  all  his  staggering  gaits: 

And  Jocus  droll'd  on  Comus*  wajn. 

And  tales  without  a  jest; 
While  Comus  call'd  his  witty  plays 

But  waggeries  at  best 

\  A  celebrated  comedian  and  tareni'lceeper. 
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Such  talk  60011  att  them  all  at  odds; 

And  had  I  Homer's  pen, 
I  *d  sing  ye,  how  they  drank  like  gods. 

And  how  tliey  fought  like  men. , 

Td  part  the  fray,  the  Graces  fly. 

Who  make  them  soon  agree :  ' 

Nay,  had  the  Furies  selves  been  nigh. 
They  still  were  three  to  three. 

Bacchus  appeas'd,  raisM  Cupid  up. 

And  gave  him  back  his  bowj 
But  kept  some  darts  to  stir  the  cup. 

Where  sack  and  sugar  flow. 

Jocus  took  Comus*  rosy  crown, 

And  sayly  wore  the  prize, 
And  thrice,  in  mirth,  he  pus^'d  him  down, 

As  thrice  he  strove  to  rise. 

Then  Cupid  sought  the  myrtle  grove. 

Where  Venus  did  recline; 
And  Venus  close  embracing  Love, 

They  join*d  to  rail  at  wine. 

And  Comus  loudly  cursing  wit, 

RolPd  oflf  to  some  retreat ; 
Where  boon  companions  gravely  sit 

In  fat  unwieMy  state. 

Bacchus  and  Jocus  still  behind* 

For  one  fresh  glass  prepare ; 
They  kiss,  and  are  exceeding  kind. 

And  vow  to  be  sincere. 

But  part  in  time,  whoever  hear 

This  our  instructive  song; 
For  though  such  friiendships  may  be  dear, 

Tbey  can't  continue  long. 


A  FAIRY  TALEi 

IM  THE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  STYLE. 

In  Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur's  davs. 
When  midnight  ^ries  danc'd  the  maze, 

Liv'd  Edwin  of  the  Green; 
Edwin,  I  wis,  a  gentle  youth, 
Endow'd  with  courage,  sense,  and  truth. 

Though  badly  shap'd  he  'd  been. 

His  mountain  back  mote  well  be  said, 
To  measure  height  against  his  head. 

And  lift  itself  above: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  that  Nature  did 
To  make  his  uncouth  foimi  forbid. 

This  creature  dar'd  to  love. 

He  felt  the  charms  of  Edith's  eyes. 
Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  prize. 

Could  ladies  look  within ; 
But  one  sir  Topaz  dressM  with  art, 
And,  if  a  shape  could  win  a  heart, 

He  had  a  shape  to  win. 

Edwin,  if  right  I  read  my  song. 
With  slighted  passion  pac'd  along 

All  jn  the  moony  light ; 
'Twas  near  an  old  enchanted  court. 
Where  sportive  feiries  made  resort 
To  revel  out  the  night. 
TOL.  IX. 


His  heart  was  drear,  his  hope  wds  crbss'd, 
n'was  late,  'twas  far,  the  path  was  lost 

That  reach'd  the  neighbour-town'; 

With  weary  steps  he  quits  the  shades, 

/  Resolv'd,  the  darkling  dome  he  treads. 

And  drops  his  limbs  adown. 

But  scant  he  lays  him  on  the  floor. 
When  hollow  winds  remove  the  door. 

And  trembling  rocks  the  ground : 
And,  well  I  ween  to  count  aright. 
At  once  a  hundred  tapers  light 

On  all  the  walls  around. 

Now  sounding  tongues  assail  his  ear. 
Now  sounding  feet  approached  near,- 

And  now  the  sounds  increase: 
And  from  the  corner  where  he  lay 
He  sees  a  train  profusely  gay, 

Come  prankling  o'er  the  place. 

But  (trust  me,  gentles ! )  never  yet 
Was  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat. 

Or  half  so  rich  before ; 
The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes. 
The  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes. 

The  town  its  silken  store. 

Now  whilst  he  gaz'd,  a  gallant  drest 
In  flaunting  robes  above  the  rest. 

With  a^vful  accent  cry'd ; 
What  mortal  of  a  wretched  mind. 
Whose  sighs  infect  the  bahny  wind. 

Has  here  presum'd  to  hide  ? 

At  this  the  swain,  whose  venturous  soul 
No  fears  of  magic  art  control, 

Advanc'd  in  open  sight;' 
"  Nor  have  I  cause  of  dreed,'*  he  said, 
**  Who  view,  by  no  presumption  led. 

Your  revels  of  the  night. 

"  'Twas  grief,  for  scorn  of  faithful  love,  . 
Which  made  my  steps  unweeting  rove 

Amid  the  nightly  dew." 
"  Tis  well,"  the  gallant  cries  again, 
"  We  fairies  never  injure  men 

Who  daro  to  tell  us  true. 

"  Exalt  thy  love-dejected  heart. 
Be  mine  the  task,,  or  ere  we  part. 

To  make  thee  grief  resign; 
Now  take  the  pleasure  of  thy  chaunce ; 
Whilst  1  with  Mab,  my  partner,  daunce, 

Be  little  Mable  thine." 

He  spoke,  and  all  a  sudden  there 
Light  music  floats  in  wanton^air ; 

The  monarch  leads  the  queen : 
The  rest  their  fairy  partners  found: 
And  Mable  trimly  tript  the  ground 

With  Edwin  of  the  Green. 

The  dauncing  past,  the  board  was  laid. 
And  siker  such  a  feast  was  made. 

As  heart  and  lip  desire, 
Withouten«  hands  the  dishes  fly. 
The  glasses  with  a  wish  come  nigh. 

And  with  a  wish  retire. 

But,  now  to  please  the  fairy  king. 
Full  every  deal  they  laugh  and  sing, 
And  antic  feats  devise; 
Aa 
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Some  wind  and  tomble  like  an  ape, 
'    And  other  some  transmute  their  shape 
In  Edwin's  wondering  eyes. 

Till  one  at  last,  that  Robin  bight, 
Renowned  for  pinching  maids  by  night, 

Has  bent  him  up  aloof; 
t        And  full  against  the  beam  he  flung. 
Where  by  the  back  the  youth  he  hung 

To  spraul  unneath  the  roof. 

From  thence,  "  Reverse  my  chann,"  he  cries, 
'*  And  let  it  fiiiriy  now  suffice 

The  gambol  has  been  shown.'' 
But  Oberon  answers  with  a  smile, 
*'  Content  thee  Edwin  for  a  while. 

The, vantage  is  thine  own*** 

^  Here  ended  all  the  phantom-play ; 
They  smelt  the  fresh  approach  of  day. 

And  heard  a  cock  to  crow; 
The  whirling  wind  that  bore  the  crowd 
Has  clapp'd  the  door,  and  whittled  loud. 
To  warn  them  all  to  go. 

Then  screaming  all  at  once  they  fly. 
And  all  at  once  the  tapers  dye  j 

Poor  Edwin  falls  to  floor ; 
Forlorn  his  state,  and  dark  the  place. 
Was  never  wight  in  such  a  case 

Through  all  the  land  before. 

But  soon  as  Dan  Apollo  rose. 
Full  jo'ly  creature  home  he  goes. 

He  feels  his  back  the  lef s ; 
His  honest  tongue  and  steady  mind 
Had  rid  him  of  the  lump  behind. 

Which  made  him  want  success. 

With  lusty  livel  yhed  he  talks. 
He  seems  a  dauncing  as  he  walks. 

His  story  soon  took  wind ; 
And  beauteous  Edith  sees  the  youth 
EndowM  with  oc^urase,  sense,  and  truth. 

Without  a  bunch  behind.  \ 

The  story  told,  sir  Topaz  mov'd. 
The  youth  of  Edith  erst  approv*d. 

To  see  the  revel  scene : 
At  close  of  eve  he  leaves  his  home, 
And  wends  to  find  the  ruin*d  dome 

All  on  the  gloomy  plain. 

As  there  he  bides,  it  so  befiell. 

The  wind  came  rustling  down  a  dell, 

A  shaking  «eiz'd  the  wall; 
Up  spring  the  tapers  as  before. 
The  fairies  bragly  foot  thr  floor. 

And  musk  fills  the  halL 

But  certeo  sorely  sunk  with  woe 
Sir  Topaz  se**«  the  el"hin  show. 

His  spirits  in  him  dye: 
When  Oberon- cries,  "  A  man  is  aear^ 
A  mortal  pa  sion,  deeped  fear. 

Hangs  flagg'n  in  the  sky.'' 

With  that  sir  Topaz,  hapless  vouth! 
In  accents  feulterinjr,  ay  fur  ruth. 

Entreats  tiem  pitv  giaunt ; 
For  als  he  been  a  m\<*er  wight 
Betray'd  by  wpmderinc  in  the  ntght 

To  tread  the  circled  haunt; 


"  Ah,  lowl  vile,"  al  ooee  they  ros  t 
«  And  litUe  skiU*d  of  fiiirie  lore. 

Thy  cause  to  come,  we  know : 
Now  has  thy  kestrel  courage  fdl ; 
And  ^ries,  since  a  lye  3F0U  tell. 

Are  free  to  work  thee  woe.** 

Then  Will,  who  bears  the  whispy  fire 
To  trail  the  swains  among  the  mire. 

The  caitifi*  upward  flung; 
There,  like  a  tortoise,  m  a  shop 
He  dangled  from  the  chamber-top, 
^  Where  wbilome  Edwin  hung. 

The  revel  now  proceeds  apace, 
DefUy  they  frisk  it  o^er  the  place. 

They  sit,  they  drink,  and  eat; 
The  time  with  froKc  mirUi  beguile. 
And  poor  sir  Topaz  hang*  tha  wh'iia 

Till  all  the  srout  retreat 

By  this  the  stars  began  to  whuk. 
They  shriek,  they  fly,  the  tapers  ank, 

And  down  y^ropil  the  knight: 
For  never  spell  by  fairie  laid^ 
With  strong  enchantment  bound  a  glade. 

Beyond  the  length  of  night. 

Chill,  dark,  alone,  adreed,  he  lay. 
Till  up  the  welkin  rose  the  day, 

Then  deem*d  the  dole  was  o'er : 
But  wot  ye  well  his  hanler  lot } 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  had  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  afore. 

This  tale  a  SybiUnune  ared ; 

She  so(tly^  stroak'd  my  youngling  bead. 

And  when  the  tale  was  done, 
**  Thus  some  are  bom,  my  son,*'  she  csiei^ 
<*  With  base  impediments  to  rite, 

And  some  are  bom  with  none. 

<<  But  virtue  can  itself  advance 

To  what  the  favourite  fools  of  chancy 

By  fortune  seem  design*d ; 
Virtue  can  gain  the  odds  of  Fate, 
And  from  itself  shake  ofi'tbe  weight 

Upon  th'  unworthy  mind.'* 


THE 

VIGIL   OF  VENUS. 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  TIME  OF  JVUV§  CJBUK, 
AND  BY  SOME  ASCRIBED  TO  CATt/UUH 

Let  thoie  love  now,  who  never  lov*d  h^e; 
Let  those  who  aixvtnft  Im^dj  now  lone  the  swre. 

The  Spring,  the  new,  the  warbling  Spring  ip* 
The  youthful  season  of  reviving  years;       [p<«^ 
In  Spring  the  Loves  enkindle  mutual  heats, 
The  feether'd  nation  choose  their  tuneful  mstes, 
The  trees  grow  fruitful  with  descending  rain, 
And  drest  in  differing  greens  adorn  the  plain. 
She  comes;  to  morrow  Beauty's  empress  roves 
Through  walks  that  winding  run  withra  thegrov«s; 
She  twines  the  shooting  myrtle  into  bowers. 
And  ties   their   meeting  tops  with  wreaths  0 

flowers, 
Then  raised  sublimely  on  her  easy  throne. 
From  Nature's  power^iil  dictstet  dravi  her««» 
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Let  ihdse  looe  n&Wy  tolf  neter  lotPd  hefore; 
Lit  those  who  mlway*  UnPd,  n^w  love  the  more. 

Twas  on  that  day  which  saw  the  teeming  flood 
Swell  round,  Impregnate  with  celestial  blood; 
"Wandering  in  circles  stood  the  finny  crew, 
The  midst  was  left  a  void  expanse  of  blue, 
There  parent  ocean  work*d  with  heaviug  throes, 
And  dropping  wet  tbe  feiT  Dione  rose. 

Let  those  looe  novt,  who  never  loo*d  h^ort ; 
Let  those  who  always  loo*d,  now  looe  the  more.       ' 

She  paints  the  purple  year  with  vary*d  show» 
Tips -the  green  gem,  and  makes  the  blossom  glow. 
She  makes  the  turgid  buds  receive  the  bre<*ze, 
Expand  to  leaves,  and  shade  the  naked  trees. 
When  gathering  damps  the  misty  nights  diffuse. 
She  sprinkles  ail  the  mom  with  balmy  dews ; 
Bright  trembling  pearls  depend  at  every  spray. 
And,  kept  from  falling,  seem  to  fall  away. 
A  glossy  freshness  hence  the  rose  receives, 
And  blushes  sweet  through  all  her  silken  leaves 
(The  drops  descending  through  the  silent  nig:ht. 
While  stars  serenely  roll  their  golden  light): 
Close  till  the  morn,  her  humid  veil  she  holds ; 
Then  deckt  with  viigin  pomp  the  flower  unfolds. 
Soon  will  the  morning  blush :  ye  maids !  pre;}are, 
In  rosy  garlands  bind  your  flowing  hair ; 
'TIS  Venus*  plant :  the  blood  feir  Venus  shed,  - 
O'er  the  gay  beauty  pour'd  immortal  red ; 
From  Love's  soft  kiss  a  sweet  ambrosial  smell 
Was  taught  for  ever  on  the  leaves  to  dwell ; 
From  gems,  from  flames,  from  orient  rays  of  light, 
The  richest  lustre  makes  her  purple  bright ; 
And  she  to  morrow  weds ;  the  sporting  gale 
Unties  her  zone,  she  bursts  the  verdant  veil ; 
Through  all  her  sweets  the  rifling  lover  flies. 
And  as  he  breathes,  her  glowing  fires  arise. 

Let  those  looe  now,  who  never  loo*d  before ; 
LetJhose  who  always  loold^  now  looe  the  more. 

Now  feir  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 
Sends  the  gay  nymphs,  and  sends  her  tender  love. 
And  shall  they  venture  ?     Is  it  safe  to  go. 
While  nymphs  have  hearts,  and  Cupid  wears  a 
Yes,  safely  venture,  His  his  mother's  will  j  [bow  ? 
He  walks  unarm'd,  and  undesigning  ill. 
His  torch  extinct,  his  quiver  useless  hung. 
His  arrows  idle,  and  his  bow  unstrung,  [charms; 
And  yet,  ye  nymphs,  beware;  his  eyes  have 
And  Love  that's  naked,  still  is  Love  in  arms. 

Let  those  love  iww,  who  never  lov'd  before ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov*d,  now  love  the  more. 

From  Venus'  bower  to  Delia's  lodge  repairs 
A  virgin  train  complete  with  modest  'airs : 
"  Chaste  IMia,  grant  our  suit !  or  shun  the  wood. 
Nor  stain  this  sacred  lawn  with  savage  blood* 
Venus,  O  Delia  !  if  she  could  persuade. 
Would  ask  thy  presence,  might  she  ask  a  maid." 
Here  cheerful  quires  for  three  auspicious  nights 
With  songs  prolong  the  pleasurable  rites : 
Here  crouds  in  measure  lightly-decent  rove; 
Or  seek  by  pairs  the  covert  of  the  grove. 
Where  meeting  greens  for  arbours  arch  above. 
And  mingling  flowrets  strow  the  scenes  of  love. 
Here  dancing  Ceres  shakes  her  golden  sheaves; 
Here  Bacchus  revels,  deck'd  with  viny  leaves : 
Here  wit's  enchanting  god,  in  laurel  crown'd, 
Wakes  all  the  ravish'd  Hours  with  silver  sound. 
Ye  fields,  ye  forests,  own  Dione's  reign. 
And  Delia,  huntress  Delia,  shun  the  plain. 

Let  tkooe  love  now^  who  never  lov*d  before; 
Let  those  who  alwayt  lov'd,  now  love  the  more. 
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Gay  with  the  bloom  of  all  her  opening  ypar. 
The  queen  at  Hvbla  bids  her  throne  appear ; 
And  there  presides ;  and  there  the  favourite  band 
(Her  smiling  Graces)  share  the  great  command. 
Now,  beauteous  Hybla !  dress  thy  flowery  beds 
With  all  the  pride  the  lavish  season  sheds ; 
Now  all  thy  colours,  all  thy  fragrance  yield. 
And  rival  Enna*s  aromatic  field. 
To  fill  the  presence  of  the  gentle  court. 
From  every  quarter  rural  nymphs  resort,   [val*»s. 
From  woods,  from  mountains,  from  their  humble 
From  waters  curling  with  the  wanton  gales. 
Pleas'd  with  the  joyftil  train,  the  laughing  queen 
In  circles  seats  them  round  the  bank  of  green; 
And,  "  Lovely  girls,"  she  whispers,  "  guard  your 

hearts : 
My  boy,  though  stript  of  arms,  abounds  in  arts." 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov%  before ; 
Let  those  who  always  lov*d,  now  love  the  more. 

Let  tender  grass  in  shaded  alleys  spread. 
Let  early  flowers  erect  their  painted  head. 
To  morrow's  glory  be  to  morrow  seen, 
That  day,  old  Ether  wedded  Earth  in  green. 
The  vernal  lather  bid  the  Spring  appear. 
In  clouds  he  coupled  to  produce  the  year. 
The  sap  descending  o'er  her  bosom  ran. 
And  all  the  various  sorts  of  soul  began. 
By  wheels  unknown  to  sight,  by  secret  veina 
Distilling  life,  the  fruitful  goddess  reigns. 
Through  all  the  lovely  realms  of  native  day. 
Through  all  the  circl^  land  and  circling  sea; 
A^ith  fertile  seed  she  fiU'd  the  pervious  earth. 
And  ever  fix'd  the  mystic  ways  of  birth. 

Let  those  love  now,  who  never  lov*d  before; 
Let  those  who  always  lotfd,  now  love  the  more. 

'Twas  she  the  parent,  to  the  Latian  shore 
Through  various  dangers  Troy's  remainder  bore. 
She  won  Lavinia  for  her  warlike  son. 
And,  winning  her,  the  Latian  empire  won. 
She  gave  to  Mars  the  maid,  whose  honour'd  womb 
Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  inunortal  Rome. 
Decoy'd  by  shows,  the  Sabine  dames  she  led. 
And  taught  our  vigorous  youth  the  way  to  wed. 
Hence  sprung  the  Romans,  hence  the  race  divine 
Throuofh  which  great  Csesar  draws  his  Julian  line. 

LetJhose  looe  now,  who  never  lov*d  before  ; 
Let  those  who  always  loo'd,  now  love  the  more. 

In  rural  seats  the  soul  of  pleasure  reigns  ; 
The  life  of  Beauty  fills  the  rural  scenes ; 
Ev'n  Love  (if  Fame  the  truth  of  Love  declare) 
Drew  first  the  breathings  of  a  rural  air. 
Some  pleasing  meadow  pregnant  Beauty  prett. 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flowery  breast. 
From  Nature's  sweets  he  sipp'd  the  fragrant  dew. 
He  8mil>d,  he  kissM  them,  and  by  kissing  grew. 

Let  0u>se  love  now,  who  never  lov*d  before; 
Let  those  who  always  lov^d^  now  lave  the  more. 

Now  bulls  o'er  stalks  of  broom  extend  their 
sides. 
Secure  of  favours  from  their  lowing  brides. 
Now  stately  rams  their  fleecy  consorts  lead. 
Who  bleating  follow  through  the  wandering  shade. 
And  now  the  goddess  bida  tbe  birds  appear. 
Raise  all  th^ir  music,  and  salute  the  year: 
Then  deep  the  swan  b^ins,  and  deep  the  song 
Runs  o'er  the  water  where  be  sails  along : 
While  Philomela  turns  a  treble  strain. 
And  from  the  poplar  charms  the  listening  plain. 
We  fency  love  exprest  at  every  note. 
It  melts,  it  waibles,  in  her  liquid  throat. 
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Of  barbarous  Tereus  the  complains  no  more, 
But  sings  for  pleasure,  as  for  grief  before. 
And  still  her  graces  rise,  her  airs  extend. 
And  all  is  silence  till  the  syren  end. 

How  long  in  coming  is  my  lovely  Spring ! 
And  when  shall  1,  and  when  the  swallow  sing; 
Sweet  Philomela,  cease : — Or  here  I  sit, 
And  silent  lose  my  rapturous  hour  of  wit : 
»Ti8  gone,  the  fit  retires,  the  flames'  decay, 
My  tuneful  Phoebus  flies  afcrse  away. 
His  own  Amycle  thus,  as  stories  run. 
But  once  was  silent,  and  that  once  undone. 

Let  those  lave  mow,  who  uever  lov'ti  before ; 
Let  thote  v>ho  always  loo^d,  rww  love  the  more. 


HOMER»S 
BATRACHOMUOMACBIA: 

OR,  THE 
BAtTLE  OF  THE  FROGS  AMD  MICE. 


BOOK  L 


Names  of  the  Frogs. 

Physignathus,  one  who  swells  his  cheeks. 
Pclus,  a  name  for  mud. 
Hydromeduse,  a  ruler  in  the  waters. 
Hypsiboas,  a  loud  bawler. 
Pelion,  from  mud. 
Scutlanis,  called  from  the  bees. 
Polyphonus,  a  great  babler. 
Lymnocharis,  one  who  loves  the  lake. 
Crambophagus,  a  cabbage-eater, 
Lymnisius,  called  from  the  lake. 
Calaminthins,  from  the  herb. 
Hydrocaris,  who  loves  the  water. 
Borborocates,  who  lies  in  the  mud. 
Prassophagus,  an  eater  of  garlic. 
Pelusius,  from  mud. 
Pelobates,  who  walks  in  the  dirU 
Presssus,  called  from  K'arlic. 
Craugasides,  from  croaking. 

Names  of  the  Mice. 

Psycarpax,  ono  who  plunders  granaries. 

Troxartas,  a  bread^ater. 

Lychomile,  a  licker  of  meal. 

Pternotractas,  a  bacon-eater. 

Lychopynax,  a  licker  of  dishes. 

Embasichj^ros,  a  creeper  into  pots. 

Lychenor,  a  name  for  licking. 

Troglodytes,  one  who  runs  into  holes. 

Artophagus,  who  feeds  on  bread. 

Tyroglyphns,  a  cheese-scoopcr. 

Ptemojjiyphus,  a  bacon-scooper. 

Ptemophagus,  a  bacon-eater. 

Cnissodioctes,  one  who  follows  the    steam    of 

kitchens. 
Sitophagus,  an  eater  of  wheat. 
Meridarpax,  one  who  plunders  bis  share. 


To  fill  my  rising  song  with  sacred  fire. 
Ye  tuneful  Nine,  yc  sweet  celestial  quire ! 
From  Helicon's  embowering  height  repair, 
Attend  my  labours,  and  reward  my  prayer; 


The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I  write. 
The  springs  of  contest,  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 
How  threatening  mice  advanced  with  warlike  grace. 
And  wag'd  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race. 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus'  towers. 
When  earth-born  giants  dar'd  immortal  powers. 
These  equal  acts  an  equal  glory  claim. 
And  thus  the  Muse  records  the  tale  of  Fame. 
Once  on  a  time,  fatigued  and  out  of  breath. 
And  just  escaped  the  stretching  claws  of  Death, 
A  genile  mouse,  whom  cats  pursued  in  vain, 
Fled  swift  of  f«x>t  across  the  neighbouring  plain. 
Hung  o'er  a  brink,  his  eager  thirst  to  cool. 
And  dipp'd  his  whiskers  in  the  standing  pool ;        < 
When  near  a  courteous  frog  advanced  bis  head. 
And  from  the  waters,  hoarse-resounding,  said, 
<-  What  art  thou,  stranger  ?  what  the  line  yoa 
boast? 
What  chance  has  cast  thee  panting  on  our  coast  ? 
With  strictest  truth  let  all  thy  words  agree. 
Nor  let  me  find  a  feithless  moose  in  thee. 
If  worthy,  friendship,  proffer'd  friendship  take. 
And  entering  view  the  pleasurable  lake ; 
Range  o'er  my  palace,  in  my  bounty  share. 
And  glad  return  from  hospitable  fare : 
This  silver  realm  extends  beneath  my  sway. 
And  me,  their  monarch,  all  its  frogs  obey. 
Great  Physignathus  I,  from  Pelcus'  race. 
Begot  in  laii'  Hydronude's  embrace, 
Where,  by  the  nuptial  bank  that  paints  his  side. 
The  sw  ft  Eridanus  delights  to  glide. 
Thee  too,  thy  form,  thy  strength,  and  port,  pro- 
claim 
A  scept -r'd  king ;  a  son  of  martial  fame ; 
Then  trace  thy  line,  and  aid  my  guessing  ej'cs." 
Thus  ceas'd  the  frog,  and  thus  the  mouse  repli<**. 
**  Known  to  the  gods,  the  men,  the  birds  that  fly 
Through  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky. 
My  name  resovinds ;  and  if  miknown  to  thee. 
The  soul  of  great  Psycarpax  lives  in  me. 
Of  brave  Troxartas'  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compressed  Lychomile  the  brown. 
My  mother  she,  and  princess  of  the  plains 
Where-c'er  her  father  Pternotractas  reigns. 
Born  where  a  cabin  lifts  its  airy  shed. 
With  figs,  with  nuts,  with  vary'd  dainties  fed. 
But,  since  our  natures  nought  in  common  know. 
From  what  foundation  can  a  friendship  grow  ? 
These  curling  waters  o'er  thy  palace  roll : 
But  man's  high  food  supports  my  princely  soul : 
In  vain  the  circled  loaves  attempt  to  lie 
Coneeal'd  in  flaskets  from  my  curious  eye. 
In  vain  the  tripe  that, boasts  the  whitest  hue. 
In  vain  the  gilded  bacon  shuns  my  view. 
In  vain  the  ch«eses,  offspring  of  the  pail. 
Or  honey 'd  cakes,  which  gods  themselves  regale; 
And  as  in  arts  I  shine,  in  arms  I  fight, 
Mix'd  with  the  bravest,  and  unknown  to  flight. 
Though  large  to  mine  the  human  form  appear. 
Not  man  himself  can  smite  my  soul  with  fear. 
Sly  to  the  bed  with  silent  steps  I  go. 
Attempt  his  finger,  or  attack  his  toe. 
And  six  indented  wounds  with  dextrous  skin. 
Sleeping  he  feels,  and  only  seems  to  feel. 
Yet  have  we  foes  which  direful  dangers  cause. 
Grim  owls  with  talons  arm'd,  and  cats  with  clatirs. 
And  that  false  trap,|the  den  of  silent  Fate, 
Where  Death  his  ambush  plants  around  the  bah : 
All  dreaded  these,  and  dreadful  o'er  the  rest 
The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  vest,  ^ 
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If  to  the  dark  we  fly,  the  dark  they  trace, 
And  rend  our  heroes  of  the  nibbling  race. 
But  me,  nor  stalkl  nor  waterish  herbs  delight, 
Nor  can  the  crimson  radish  charm  my  sight, 
The  lake-resouuding  frogs  selected  fare. 
Which  not  a  mouse  of  any  taste  can  bear." 

As  thus  the  downy  prince  his  mind  exprest. 
His  answer  thus  the  croaking  king  addn^st : 

**  Thy  words  luxuriant  on  thy  dainties  rove, 
And,  Strang! r,  we  can  boast  of  bounteous  Jove : 
We  sport  iu  water,  or  we  dance  on  land, 
And  bom  amphibious,  food  from  both  command. 
But  trust  thyself  where  wonders  ask  thy  view. 
And  safely  tempt  those  seas,  FJl  bear  thee  through : 
Ascend  my  shoulders,  firmly  keep  thy  seat. 
And  reach  my  marshy  court,  and  feast  in  state." 
He  said,  and  bent  his  back ;  with  nimble  bound 
Leaps  the  light  mouse,  and  clasps  his  arms  around. 
Then  wondering  floats,  and  sees  with  glad  survey 
The  winding  banks  resembling  ports  at  sea. 
But  when  aloft  the  curling  water  rides. 
And  wets  with  azure  wave  his  downy  sides, 
His  thoughts  grow  conscious  of  approaching  woe, 
His  idle  tears  with  vain  repentance  flow. 
His  locks  he  rends,  his  trembling  feet  he  rears. 
Thick  beats  his  heart  with  unaccustom'd  fears; 
He  sighs,  and,  chilPd  with  danger,  longs  for  shore : 
His  tail  extended  forms  a  fruitless  oar. 
Half  drench'd  in  liquid  death  his  prayers  he  spake. 
And  thus  bemoan'd  him  from  the  dreadful  lake : 

"  So  pass'd  Europa  through  the  rapid  sea. 
Trembling  and  fainting  all  the  venturous  way ; 
With  oary  feet  the  bull  triumphant  rode. 
And  safe  in  Crete  deposM  his  lovely  load. 
Ah,  safiB  at  last,  may  thus  the  frog  support 
My  trembling  limbs  to  reach  his  ample  court  !*' 
As  thus  he  sorrows,  death  ambiguous  grows, 
Lo.'  from  the  deep  a  water-hydra  rose ; 
He  rolls  his  sanguin'd  eyes,  his  bosom  heaves. 
And  darts  with  active  ragp  along  the  waves. 
Confus'd  the  monarch  sees  his  hissing  foe. 
And  dives,  to  shun  the  sable  fates  below. 
Forgetful  frog  I  the  friend  thy  shoulders  bore, 
XJnskilPd  in  swimming,  floats  remote  from  shore. 
'  He  grasps  with  fruitless  hands  to  And  relief. 
Supinely  falls,  and  grinds  his  teeth  with  grief; 
Plunging  he  sinks,  and  struggling  mounts  again. 
And  sinks,  and  strives,  but  strives  with  Fate  in 
The  weighty  moisture  clogs  his  hairy  vest,  [vain. 
And  thus  the  priuce  his  dying  rage  exprest: 

**  Nor  thou,  that  fling'st  me  floundering  from  thy 
back,  [wrack. 

As   from   hard    rocks    rebounds    the    shattering 
Nor  thou  shalt 'scape  thy  due,  perfidious  king! 
Pursued  by  vengeance  on  the  swiftest  wing ! 
At  land  thy  strength  could  never  equal  mine. 
At  sea  to  conquer,  and  by  craft,  lyas  thine,  [eyes : 
But  Heaven  has  gods,  and  gods  have  searching 
Ye  mice,  ye  mice,  my  great  avengers  rise  !" 

This  said,  he  sighing  gaspM,  and  gasping  dy'd. 
His  death  the  young  Lychopynax  espyM, 
•As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  pass'd  the  day, 
Bask'd  in  the  beams,  and  loiter'd  life  away. 
Ix>ud  shrieks  the  mouse,  his  shrieks  the  shores  i^- 
The  nibbling  nation  learn  their  hero's  fate:  [peat; 
Orief,  dismal  grief  ensues;  deep  murmurs  sound. 
And  shriller  fury  fills  the  deafen'd  ground. 
From  lodge  to  lodge,  the  sacred  heralds  run. 
To  fix  their  council  with  the  rising  Sun ; 
Where  great  Troxartas  crown'd  in  glory  reigns, 
And  winds  bis  lengthening  court  beneath  the  plains. 


Psycarpax*  father,  father  now  no  more ! 
For  poor  Psycarpax  lies  remote  from  shore; 
Supine  he  lies  !  the  silent  waters  stand. 
And  no  kind  billow  wafts  the  dead  to  land ! 
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Wheh  rosy-finger'd  Mom  had  ting'd  the  clouds. 
Around  their  monarch-mouse  the  nation  crowds. 
Slow  rose  the  sovereign,  heav'd  his  anxious  breast. 
And  thus  the  council,  fill'd  with  rage,  addrest: 

"  For  lost  Psycarpax  much  my  soui  endures, 
'Tis  mine  the  private  grief,  the  public  yours. 
Three  warlike  sons  ^dom'd  my  nuptial  bed. 
Three  sons,  alas,  before  their  father  dead ! 
Our  eldest  perish'd  by  the  ravening  cat, 
As  near  my  court  the  prince  unhecdful  sat. 
Our  next,  an  engine  fraught  with  danger  drew. 
The  portal  gap'd,  the  bait  was  hung  in  view. 
Dire  arts  assist  the  trap,  the  Fates  decoy. 
And  men  unpitying  kill'd  my  gallant  boy ! 
The  last,  his  country's  hope,  his  parent's  pride, 
Plung'd  in  the  lake  by  Physign'athus,  dy'd; 
Rouse  all  to  war,  my  friends  !  avenge  the  deed ; 
And  bleed  that  monarch,  and  his  nation  bleed." 

His  words  in  every  breast  inspir'd  alarms, 
And  careful  Mars  supply 'd  their  host  with  arms. 
In  verdant  hulls  despoil'd  of  all  i^eir  beans, 
The  buskin'd  warriors  stalk'd  along  the  plains : 
Suills  aptly  bound  their  bracing  corselet  made, 
Fac'd  with  the  plunder  of  a  cat  they  flay'd : 
The  lamp's  round  boss  aflbrds  them  ample  shield; 
Large  shells  of  nuts  their  covering  helmet  yield; 
Ana  o'er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 
Tall  groves  of  needles  for  their  lances  blaze/ 
Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching  mice  appear; 
The  wondering  frogs,  perceive  the  tumult  near. 
Forsake  the  waters,  thickening  form  a  ring, 
And  ask,  and  hearken,  whence  the  noises  spring. 
When  near  the  crowd,  disclos'd  to  public  view. 
The  valiant  chief  Fjnbasichytros  drew : 
The  sacred  herald's  sceptre  grac'd  his  hand. 
And  thus  his  word  express'd  his  king's  commaiad : 

"  Ye  frogs !  the  mice,  with  vengeance  fir'd,  ad- 
vance. 
And  deck'd  in  armour  shake  the  shining  lance : 
Thtiir  hapless  prince  by  Physignathus  slain, 
Extends  incmnbent  on  the  watery  plain. 
Then  arm  your  host,  the  doubtful  battle  try ; 
Lead  forth  those  frogs  that  have  the  soul  to  die." 

The  chief  retires,  the  crowd  the  challenge  hear. 
And  proudly  swelling  yet  perplex'd  appear : 
Much  they  resent,  yet  much  their  monareh  blame. 
Who,  rising,  spoke  to  clear  his  tainted  fame : 

*/  O  friends  !  I  never  forc'd  the  mouse  to  death. 
Nor  saw  tlie  gasping  of  his  iatest  breath. 
He,  vain  of  youth,  our  art  of  swimming  try'd. 
And,  venturous,  in  the  lake  the  wanton  dy'd. 
To  vengeance  now  by  false  appearance  led, 
They  point  their  an^r  at  my  guiltless  head. 
But  wage  the  rising  war  by  deep  device. 
And  turn  its  fury  on  the  crafty  mice. 
Your  king  directs  the  way  ;  my  th  mgbts,  elate 
With  hopes  of  conquest,  fonn  designs  of  fate. 
Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  heave. 
And  the -steep  sides  confine  the  sleeping  wave. 
There,  near  the  margin,  clad  in  armour  bright. 
Sustain  the  first  impetuous  shocks  of  fight : 
Then,  where  the  dancing  feather  joins  the  crest, 
Let  each  brave  frog  his  obvious  mouse  arrest; 
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Each  strongly  grasping,  headlong  plunge  a  foe. 
Till  countless  circles  whirl  the  lake  below ; 
Down  sink  the  mice  in  yielding  waters  drown'd ; 
Loud  flash  the  waters ;  and  the  shores  resound : 
The  frogs  triumphant  tread  the  conquered  plain, 
And  roi?e  their  glorious  trophies  of  the  slain." 

He  spake  no  more,  his  prudent  scheme  iihparts 
Redoubling  ardour  to  the  boldest  hearts. 
Green  was  the  suit  his  arming  heroes  chose. 
Around  their  legs  the  greaves  of  mallows  close ; 
Green  were  the  beets  about  their  shoulders  laid, 
'And  gpreen  the  colewort,  which  the  target  made. 
Form'd  of  the  vary*d  shells  the  waters  yield. 
Their  glossy  helmets  glisten'd  o*er  the  field : 
And  tapering  sea-reeds  for  the  polish'd  spear, 
With  upright  order  pierc'd  the  ambient  air. 
Thus  dressM  for  war,  they  take  th*  appointed 

height, 
Poise  the  long  arms,  and  urge  the  promised  fight 

But  now,  where  Jove*s  irradiate  spires  arise, 
With  stars  surrounded  in  ethcrial  skies, 
(A  solemn  council  callM)  the  brazen  gates 
TJnbar ;  the  gods  assume  their  golden  seats: 
The  sire  superior  leans,  and  points  to  show 
What  wondrous  combats  mortals  wage  below: 
How  strong,  how  large,  the  numerous  heroes  stride, 
What  length  of  lance  they  shake  with  warlike 
What  eager  fire  fheir  rapid  maivh  reveals !  [pride ! 
So  the  fierce  Centaurs  ravag'd  o*er  the  dales  j 
And  so  coni|rm*d,  the  daring  Titans  rose, 
,^  Heaped  hills  on  hills,  and  bid  the  gods  be  foes. 
.jj^       This  seen,  the  Power  his  sacred  visage  rears. 
He  casts  a  pitying  smile  on  worldly  cares. 
And  asks  what  heavenly  guardians  take  the  list. 
Or  who  the  mice,  or  who  the  frogs  assist  ? 

Then  thus  to  Pallas :  "  If  my  daughter's  mind 
Have  join'd  the  mice,  why  stay^  she  still  behind  ? 
Drawn  fo.lh  by  savoury  steams  they  wind  their 
And  sure  attendance  round  thine  altar  pay,  [way. 
Where  while  the  victims  gratify  their  taste, 
They  sport  to  please  the  goddess  of  the  feast.** 

Thus  spake  the  ruler  of  the  spacious  skies. 
But  thus,  resolv'd,  the  blue-ey'd  maid  replies : 
In  vain, my  father!  all  their  dangers  plead, 
To  such  thy  Pallas  never  grants  her  aid. 
My  flowery  wreaths  they  .  etulantly  spoil. 
And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 
(Ills  following  ills!)  but  what  afflicts  me  more^ 
My  veil  that  idle  race  profanely  tore. 
The  web  was  curious,  wrought  with  art  divine ; 
Ri'lenUess  wretches  !  all  the  work-  was  mine ! 
Along  the  loom  the  purple  warp  I  spread. 
Cast  the  light  shoot,  and  crost  the*  silver  thread ; 
In  this  their  teeth  a  thousand  breaches  tear, 
The  thousand  breaches  skilful  hands  repair. 
For  which,  vile  earthly  duns  thy  daughter  grieVe 
(The  gods,  that  use  no  coin,  have  none  to  give. 
And  learning's  goddess  never  less  can  owe. 
Neglected  learning  gains  no  wealth  below). 
Kor  let  the  frogs  to  win  my  succour  si^. 
Those  clamorous  fools  have  lost  my  favour  too. 
For  late,  when  all  the  conflict  ceas'd  at  night, 
^  When  my  stretch'd  sinews  work'd  with  eager  fight. 
When  spent  with  glorious  toil,  1  left  the  field, 
And  sunk  for  slumber  on  my  swelling  shield  j 
Lo,  from  the  deep,  repelling  sweet  repose. 
With  noisy  croakings  half  the  nation  rose: 
Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  I  lay, 
Till  cocks  proclaim'd  the  crimson  dawn  of  day. 
Let  all,  like  me,  from  either  host  forbear, 
^Jor  tempt  the  flying  furies  of  the  spear ; 


Let  heavenly  blood  (or  what  for  blOod  may  flow) 
Adorn  the  conquest  of  a  meaner  (be. 
Some  daring  mouse  may  meet  the  wondrous  odds. 
Though  godH  oppose,  and  brave  the  wounded  gods. 
O'er  gilded  clouds  reclin'd,  the  danger  view, 
And  be  the  wars  of  mortals  scenes  for  you." 

So  mov*d  the  blue-ey*d  queen ;  her  words  per- 
Great  Jove  assented,  and  the  rest  obeyHL    [snade. 
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Now  front  to  front  the  marching  armies  shine. 
Halt  ere  they  meet,  and  form  the  lengthening  line : 
The  chiefs  conspicuous  seen  and  heard  afar. 
Give  the  loud  signal  to  the  rushing  war ;  [sound. 
Their  dreadful  trumpets  deep-mouth*d  hornets 
The  sounding  charge  remurmurs  oW  the  ground, 
Ev*n  Jove  proclaims  a  field  of  horrour  nigh. 
And  rolls  low  thunder  through  th^  troubled  sky. 

First  to  the  fight  large  Hypsiboas  flew. 
And  brave  Lychenor  with  a  javelin  slew. 
The  luckless  warrior,  fill*d  with  generous  flame. 
Stood  foremost  glittering  in  the  post  of  fame ; 
When,  in  his  liver  struck,  the  javelin  hung. 
The  mouse  fell  thundering,  and  the  target  rung  ; 
Prone  to  the  ground,  lie  sinks  his  closing  eye. 
And  soil'd  in  dust  his  lovely  tresses  lie. 

A  spear  at  Pelion  Troglodytes  cast. 
The  missive  spea.-  within  the  bosom  past; 
Death's  sable  shades  the  fainting  frog  surronnd. 
And  life*6  red  tide  runs  ebbing  fVom  the  wound. 
Embasicbytros  felt  Scutlaeus*  dart 
Transfix  and  quiver  in  his  panting  heart ; 
But  great  Artophagus  aveng'd  the  slain. 
And  big  Scutlaeus  tumbling  loads  the  plain, 
And  Polvphonus  dies,  a  fix>g  renownM 
For  boastAil  speech,  and  tuAnlence  of  sound  ; 
Deep  through  the  belly  pierc'd,  supine  he  lay. 
And  breathM  his  soul  against  the  fiice  of  day. 

The  strong  Lymnocharis,  who  view*d  with  ire 
A  victor  triumph,  and  a  friend  expire ; 
With  heaving  anns  a  rocky  fragment  caii|>:ht. 
And  fiercely  fluns:  where  Troglodytes  fought 
(A  warrior  vers'd  in  arts,  of  sure  retreat. 
But  arts  in  va'.n  elude  impending  fate) ; 
Full  on  his  sinewy  neck  tf>e  fragment  ffell. 
And  o'er  his  eye-lids  clouds  et'  mal  dwell. 
Lychenor  (second  of  the  glorious  name) 
Striding  advanced,  and  took  no  wandering  aim; 
Through  all  the  frogs  the  shining  javelin  flies. 
And  near  the  vanquis'  *d  mouse  the  victor  dies. 

The  dreadful  stroke  Ciambophagns  afiHarfafs* 
Long  bred  to  banquets,  less  iour'd  to  fi?hts. 
Heedless  he  runs,  and  stumbles  o'er  the  steeps. 
And  wildly  floundering  flashes  up  the  deep  ; 
Lychenor,  following  with  a  downward  Mows, 
Reach'd  in  the  lake  his  unrecover'd  foe ; 
Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood  ;     f  thrOfig, 
Through  the  wide  wound    the   ru-;hiDg    entraih 
And  slow  the  breathless  carcass  floats  alon^, 

Lymnisins  good  Tyroglyphus  assails. 
Prince  of  the  mice  that  haunt  the  flowery  vales. 
Lost  to  the  milky  fares  and  rural  seat. 
He  came  to  perish  on  the  bank  of  fate. 

The  dread  Ptemoglyphus  demands  the  fight 
Which  tender  Calaminthius  shuns  by  fli^t. 
Drops  the  green  target,  springing  quiu  the  foe. 
Glides  through  the  hike,  and  safely  dives  bdow. 
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Sut  dire  Pternophagus  divides  his  way 
Through  breaking  ranks,  and  leads  the  dreadful 

day. 
No  nibbling  prince  excclPd  in  fierceness  more. 
His  parents  fed  him  6n  the  savage  boar; 
But  where  his  lance  the  field  with  blood  imbrued, 
Swift  as  he  mov'd  Hydrocharis  pursued. 
Till  fallen  in  death  he  lies,  a  shattering  stone 
Sounds  on  the  neck,  and  crushes  all  the  bone. 
His  bloofl  pollutes  tbi^  verdure  of  the  plain, 
And  from  his  nostrils  bursts  the  gushing  brain. 

Lychopinax  with  Borborocates  fights, 
A  blameless  frog,  whom  humbler  life  delights; 
The  fatal  javelin  unrelenting  flies, 
And  darkness  seals  the  gentle  croaker's  eyes. 
Incensed  Prassophagus,  with  spritely  bound, 
Bears  Cnissodioctes  off  the  rising  ground. 
Then  drags  him  o'er  the  lake  deprived  of  breath. 
And,  downwaitl  plunging,  sinks  his  soul  to  death. 
But  now  the  great  Psycarpax  shines  afar 
(Scarce  he  so  great  whose  loss  provok'd  the  war) ; 
Swift  to  revenge  his  fatal  javelin  fled. 
And  through  the  Hver  struck  Pelusius  dead ; 
His  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell. 
His  soul  indije^nant  sought  the  shades  of  Hell. 

This  saw  Pelobates,  and  from  the  flood 
Heav'd  with  both  hands  a  monstrous  mass  of  mud; 
The  cloud  obscene  o*er  all  the  hero  flies, 
Dishonours  bis  brown  face,  and  blots  his  eyes. 
Enrag*d,  and  wildly  sputtering,  from  the  shore 
A  stone,  immense  of  size,  the  warrior  bore, 
A  load  for  labouring  Earth,  whose  bulk  to  raise, 
Asks  ten  degenerate  mice  of  modern  days. 
Full  on  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound  : 
The  frog,  supportlessi  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  flusb*d,  the  victor  wars  with  matchless 
Till  loud  Craugasides  arrests  his  course,  [force. 
Hoarse  croaking  threats  precede !  with  fatal  speed 
Deep  through  the  belly  ran  the  pointed  reed, 
Then,  strongly  tuggM,  retum'd  imbrued  with  gore, 
And  on  the  pile  his  reeking  entrails  bore. 

The  lame  Sitophagus,  oppressed  with  pain. 
Creeps  from  the  desperate  dangers  of  the  plain ; 
And  where  the  ditches  rising  weeds  supply 
To  spread  their  lowly  shades  beneath  the  sky, 
There  lurks  the  silent  mouse  relieved  from  heat. 
And,  isafe  embowered,  avoids  the  chance  of  fate. 

But  here  Troxartas,  Physignathus  there, 
Whirl  the  dire  furies  of  the  pointed  spear; 
But  where  the  foot  around  its  ankle  plies, 
Troxartas  wounds,  and  Physignathus  flies, 
I /alts  to  the  pool,  a  safe  retreat  to  find, 
And  trails  a  dangling  length  of  1^  behind. 
The  mouse  still  urues,  still  the  frog  retires, 
^nd  half  in  anguish  of  the  flight  expires. 

Then  piou»  ardour  young  Pressseus  brings 
Betwixt  the  fortunes  of  contending  kings : 
Lank  harmless  frog!  with  forces  hardly  grown. 
He  darts  the  reed  in  combat  not  his  own, 
"Which  &intly  tinkling  on  Troxartas'  shield. 
Hangs  at  the  point,  and  drops  upou  the  field. 

Now  nobly  towering  o*er  the  rest  appears 
A  gallant  prince  that  far  transcends  his  yean. 
Pride  of  his  sire,  and  glory  of  his  house. 
And  more  a  Mars  in  combat  than  a  mouse: 
His  action  bold,  robust  his  ample  frame. 
And  Meridarpax  his  resounding  name. 
The  warrior,  singled  from  the  fighting  croud. 
Boasts  the  dire  honours  of  his  arms  aloud ; 
Then  strutting  near  the  lake,  with  looks  elate. 
To  aU  its  nations  threats  approaching  hU» 
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And  such  his  strongth,  the  silver  lakes  around 
Might  roll  their  waters  o*er  unpeopled  ground. 
But  powerful  Jove,  who  shows  no  less  his  g;race 
To.fiogs  that  perish,  than  to  human  race. 
Felt  soft  comi)assion  rising  in  his  soul^ 
And  shook  his  sacred  bead,  that  shook  the  pole. 
Then  thus  to  all  the  gazing  powers  began 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  frogs,  and  mice,^nd  man : 

"  What  seas  of  blood  1  view !  what  worlds  of 
An  Iliad  rising  from  a  day's  campaign ;       [slain! 
How  fierce  his  javelin  o'er  the  trembling  lakes 
The  black-furr'd  hero  Meridarpax  shakes  I 
Unless  some  favouring  deity  descend. 
Soon  will  the  firoafs  luquaci  -us  empire  end. 
Let  dreadful  Pallas  wing'd  with  pity  fly, 
And  make  her  aegis  blaze  before  his  eye : 
While  Mars  refulgent  on  his  rattling  car. 
Arrests  his  raging  rival  of  the  war." 

He  ceas'd,  reclining  with  attentive  head, 
When  thus  the  glorious  god  of  combats  said: 
**  Nor  Pallas,  Jove  !  though  Pallas  take  the  field. 
With  all  the  terrours  of  her  hissing  shield  ; 
Nor  Mars  himself,  thou  .h  Mars  in  aimour  bright 
Ascend  his  car,  and  wheel  amidst  the  fight; 
Not  these  can  drive  the  desperate  mouse  afiir. 
Or  change  the  fortunes  of  the  bleeding  war. 
Let  all  go  forth,  all  Heaven  in  arms  arise, 
Or  lanch  thy  own  red  thunder  from  the  skies. 
Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wondrous  day. 
When  heaps  of  Titans  mix'd  with  mountains  lay; 
When  all  the  giant  race  enormous  fell. 
And  huge  Enceladus  was  hurPd  to  Hell." 

*Twas  thus  th'  armipotent  advis'd  the  gods, 
When  from  his  throne  the  cloud-compeller  nods. 
Deep-lengthening  thunders  run  from  pole  to  pole, 
Olympus  trembles  as  the  thunders  roll. 
Then  swift  he  whirls  the  brandished  bolt  around,    . 
And  lieadlong  daits  it  at  the  distant  ground; 
The  bolt  dischai"g*d,  inwrap'd  with  lisfhtning  fl'es, 
And  rends  lU  flaming  passage  through  the  skies; 
Then  earth^s  inhabitants,  the  nibblers,  shake. 
And  frogs,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake. 
Yet  still  the  mice  advanced  their  dread  design. 
And  the  last  danger  threats  the  croaking  line. 
Till  Jove,  that  inly  moum'd  the  loss  they  bore. 
With  strange  assistants  fill'd  the  frighted. shore. 

Pour'd  from  the  neighbouring  strand,  deform'd  to 
They  maW;h,  a  sudden  unexpected  crew !     [view. 
Strong  suits  of  armour  round  their  bodies  close. 
Which,  like  thick  anvils,  blunt  the  force  of  blows; 
In  wheeling  marches ,Utpi  oblique  they  go; 
With  harpy  claws  their  limbs  divide  below ; 
Fell  sheei^  the  passage  to  their  mouth  command; 
From  out  the  fl^sh  their  bones  by  nature  stand ; 
Broad  spread  their  backs,  their  shining  shouldtrt 

rise; 
Unnumbered  joints  distort  their  lengthen'd  thighs; 
With  nervous  cords  their  hands  are  firmly  braced; 
Their  round  black  eye-balls  iu  their  bosom  placed; 
On  eight  long  feet  the  wondrous  warriors  tread  ; 
And  either  end  alike  supplies  a  head. 
These,  mortal  wits  to  call  the  crabs  agree, 
The  gods  have  other  names  for  things  than  we. 

Now  where  the  jointures  from  their  loins  depend. 
The  heroes  tail  with  severing  grasps  they  rend. 
Here,  short  of  feet,  deprived  the  power  to  fly. 
There,  without  hands,  upon  the  field  they  lie. 
Wrench'd  from  their  holds,  and  scatter'dall  around^ 
The  bended  lances  heap  the  cumber'd  ground. 
Helpless  amazement,  fear  pursuing  fear. 
And  mad  confusion,  tbrouj^  their  host  appear  r 
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0*er  the  wild  waste  with  headlong  flight  they  go, 
Or  creep  concealed  in  vatHted  holes  below. 

But  down  Olympus  to  the  western  seas 
Far  shooting  Phcebus  drove  with  fainter  raysj 
And  a  whole  war  (so  Jove  ordainM)  begun. 
Was  fought,  and  ceasM,  in  one  revolving  sun. 


TO  MR.   POPE. 

To  praise,  y«t  still  with  due  respect  to  praise, 
A  bard  triumphant  in  immortal  bays,* 
The  leam'd  to  show,  the  sensible  commend. 
Yet  still  presenr  the  province  of  the  friend, 
What  life,  what  vicour,  must  the  lines  require  > 
What  music  time  them  ?  what  affection  fire  ? 

O  might  thy  genius  in  my  bosom  shine  ! 
Thou  should'st  not  fail  of  numbers  worthy  thine. 
The  brightest  ancients  might  at  once  agree 
To.sing  within  my  lays,  and  sing  of  thee. 
Horace  himself  would  own  thou  dost  excel 
In  candid  arts  to  play  the  critic  well. 
Ovid  himself  might  wish  to  sin^  the  dame 
Whom  Windsor  Forest  sees  a  gliding  stream. 
On  silver  feut,  with  annual  osier  crown'd. 
She  runs  for  ev^r  through  poetit*  ground. 
How  flame  the  glories  of  Belinda's  hair. 
Made  by  thy  Muse  the  envy  of  the  fair  ! 
1k»ss  shone  the  tresses  ^:;ypt»s  princess  wore. 
Which  sweet  Callimachus  so  sung  before. 
Here  courtly  tre«>8e8  set  the  world  at  odds, 
Belles  %ar  with  beaux,   and  whims  descend  for 
The  new  machinrs,  in  names  of  ridicule,      [gods. 
Mock  the  grave  phrenzy  of  the  chymic  fool. 
But  know,  ye  fair,  a  point  conceaPd  with  art. 
The  Syl;»hs  and  Gnomcj*  are  but  a  woman's  heart : 
The  G  races  stand  in  sight,  a  Satyr  train 
peep  u*er  their  heads,  and  laugh  behind  the  scene. 

In  Fame's  feir  temple,  o'er  the  boldest  wits 
Inshrin'd  on  high  the  sacred  Virgil  sits. 
And  sits  in  measun  s,  such  as  Virgil's  Muse 
To  place  then  near  him  might  be  fond  to  choose. 
How  mipht  he  tune  th'  a!ti  mate  reed  with  thee, 
Pe-  hai»s  a  Strephon  thou,  a  Daphnis  he. 
While  some  old  Damon,  o'er  the  vulgar  wise. 
Thinks  he  deserves,  and  thou  deserv'st  the  prize. 
■Rapt  with  the  thought,  my  fancy  seeks  the  plains. 
And  turns  me  shepherd  while  1  hear  the  strains. 
Indulgent  nur^  of  every  tender  gale, 
Parent  of  flowerets,  old  Arcadia,  hail ! 
Here  in  the  cool  my  limbs  at  ease  I  spread. 
Here  let  thy  poplars  whisper  o'er  my  head. 
Still  slide  thy  waters  soft  among  the  trees; 
Thy  a<;pins  quiver  in  a  breathing  breeze. 
Smile  all  thy  valleys  in  eternal  spring, 
Be  hush'd  ve  winds  !  while  Poiie  and  Virgil  sing. 

In  Knjfii*Jh  lays,  and  all  sublimely  tn'eat, 
Thy  Homer  wains  with  all  I'i-  ancient  heat, 
He  fehiiies  in  coxini.'il,  tliUTiders  in  the  fight, 
An'l  fljmeswith  every  s«  nse  of  gicnt  delight. 
I/jnsr  has  that  poet  reiim'd,  ami  long  unknown. 
Like  monarr  h»i  sparkling  on  a  distuiit  throne; 
In  all  the  majesty  of  Greece  retir'd, 
Himself  unknown,  his  mighty  nameadmir'd, 
His  languaj^efniiin;:,  wmpp  d  him  round  with  night. 
Thine,  rais'd  by  thee,  recalls  tlte  work  to  light. 
So  Tvea!tby  mines,  tliat  ages  long  bef  ne 
Fed  the  large  realms  arouufl  with  gold^'n  ore, 
MTien  eh  ak'd  by  sinking  banks,  no  more  appear. 
And  shepherds  only  say.  The  mines  were  here ! 


Should  some  rich  youth  (if  Nature  wttrtn  his  heart. 
And  alt  his  projects  stand  informed  with  art) 
Here  clear  the  caves,  there  ope  the  leading  vein  \ 
The  mines  detected  flame  with  gold  again. 

How  vast,  how  copious,  are  thy  new  designs ! 
How  every  music  varies  in  thy  lines ! 
Still  as  I  read,  I  feel  my  bosom  beat. 
And  rise  in  ra[>tures  by  another's  heat. 
Thus  in  the  wood,  when  Summer  dress'd  the  days, 
When  Windsor  lent  us  tuneful  hours  of  ease. 
Our  ears  the  lark,  the  thrush,  the  turtle  blest; 
And  Philomela,  sweetest  o*er  the  rest : 
The  shades  resound  with  song— O  softly  tread ! 
Wliile  a  whole  season  warbles  round  my  head. 

This  to  my  friend— and  when  a  friend  inspires. 
My  silent  harp  its  master's  hand  requires. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  makes  these  rocks  resoand. 
For  Fortune  plac*d  me  in  unfertile  ground ; 
Far  from  the  joys  that  with  my  soul  agree. 
From  wit,  from  learning, — far,  oh  far  firom  thee ! 
Here  moss-grown  trees  expand  the  smallest  leaf. 
Here  half  an  acre's  corn  is  half  a  sheaf. 
Here  hills  with  naked  heads  the  tempest  meet. 
Rocks  at  their  side,  and  torrents  at  their  feet. 
Or  lazy  lakes,  unconscious  of  a  flood, 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Yet  here  Content  can  dwell,  and  learned  Eaae, 
A  friend  delight  me,  and  an  author  please ; 
Ev'n  here  1  sing,  while  Pope  supplies  the  theme. 
Show  my  own  love,  though  not  increase  his  feme. 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF  PART  OF  THE 

FIRST  CANTO  OF  THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK, 

INTO  LB0NINB.VER8B, 
AFTER  THE  BfANNER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MONKS. 

Et  nunc  dilectum  speculum,  pro  more  retectam, 
Emicat  in  mensa,  quie  splendet  pyxide  densa  : 
Tom  primum  lympha,  se  purgat  Candida  nympht; 
Jamque  sine  menda,  coelestis  imago  videoda, 
Nnda  caput,  bellos  retinet,  regit,  implet,  ocdloi. 
Hac  stupet  explorans,  seu  cultus  numen  adorans. 
Inferior  claram  Pythonissa  apparet  ad  aram, 
Fertque  tibi  caut^,  dicatque  superbia !  laut^ 
Dona  venusta  ;  oris,  qua;  cunctis,  plena  laboris, 
Excerpta  explorat,  dominamquedeamquedecorat 
Pyxide  devota,  se  pandit  hie  India  tota, 
Et  tota  ex  ista  transpira  Arabia  cista : 
Testudo  hie  flectit,  dum  se  mea  Lesbia  pectit ; 
Atqne  elephas  Icnt^,  te  pectit  Lesbia  dente ; 
Hunc  maculis  nAris,  nivei  jacet  ille  colons. 
Hie  jacetet  mund^,  mundus  muliebris  abundd ; 
Spinula  resplendens  sris  longo  ordine  pendens, 
Pulvis  suavis  odore,  et  epistola  snavis  amore. 
In  luit  arma  ergo.  Veneris  pnlcherrima  virgo; 
Pulchrior  in  prassens  tempus  de  tempore  crescens; 
Jam  reparat  risus,  jam  surgit  gratia  visits, 
Jam  promit  cuitu,  mirac'la  latentia  lultu. 
Pigmina  jam  miscet,  quo  plus  sua  purpura  glisoet, 
Rt  geminans  belti^  splendet  mag^  ^ilgor  ocellis. 
Slant  Lemures  muti,  Nymphae  intentique  saloti. 
Hie  fi.;;it  zonam,  capiti,  locat  ille  coronam, 
Haec   manicis  formam,  plicis  dat  et  altera  D0^ 

mam ; 
Et  tibi  vel  Betty,  tibi  vel  nitidissima  Letty ! 
Gloria  factorum  temer^  conceditar  bonim. 
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HEALTH. 

AN    BCLOGUB. 


Now  early  shepherds  o*er  the  meadow  pass, 
And  print  long  footsteps  in  the  glittering  grass; 
The  cows  neglectful  of  their  pasture  btand, 
By  turns  obsequious  to   the  milker's  hand. 
When  Damon  softly  trod  the  shaven  lawn, 
Damon  a  youth  from  city   cares  withdrawn; 
Long  was  the  pleasing  walk  he  wander'd  through, 
A  covered  arbour  clos'd  the  distant  view ; 
There  rests  the  youth,  and,  while  the  featherM 

throng  ' 

Raise  their  wild  music,  thus  contrives  a  song. 

"  Here,  wafted  o'er  by  mild  Etesian  air, 
Thou  country  goddess,  beauteous  Health  !  repair ; 
Here  let  my  breast  through  quivering  trees  inhale 
Thy  rosy  blessings  with  the  morning  gale. 
"What  are  the  fields,  or  flowers,  or  all  1  see  ? 
Ah !  tasteless  all,  if  not  enjoy'd  with  thee. 
"  Joy  to  my  soul  !  1  f»'el  the  goddess  nigh. 
The  face  of  Nature  cheers  as  well  as  I; 
O'er  the  flat  green  refreshing  breezes  run, 
The  smiling  daisies  blow  beneath  the  Sun, 
The  brooks  run  purling  down  with  silver  waves, 
The  planted  lanes  rejoice  with  dancing  leaves, 
The  chirping  birds  from,  all  the  compass  rove 
To  tempt  the  tuneful  echoes  of  the  grove: 
High  sunny  summits,  docply  shaded  dales. 
Thick  mossy^  banks,  and  flowery  winding  vales, 
With  various  prospect  gratify  the  sight, 
And  scatter  fix'd  attention '  in  delight,        [fice, 
**  Cume,  country  go<^ldes8,  com^;   nor  thou  suf- 
But   bring  thy  mountain-sister,  Exercise. 
Call'd  by  thy  lovely  voice,  she  turns  her  pace. 
Her  winding  horn  proclaims  the  finished  chase ; 
She  mounts  tlie  rocks,  she  skims  the  level  plain. 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  horses,  crowd  her  early  train. 
Her  haixly  face  repels  the  tanning  wind. 
And  lines  and  meshes  loosely   float  behind. 
All  these  as  means  of  toil  the  feeble  see. 
But  these  are  helps  to  pleasure  join'd  with  thee. 
*'  Let  Sloth  lie  softening  till  high  noon  in  down, 
Or  lolling  fan  her  in  the  sultry  town, 
Unnerv'd  with  rest;  and  turn  her  own  disease. 
Or  foster  others  in  luxurious  ease : 
1  mountthe  courser,  call  the  deep-mouth'd  hounds. 
The  fox  unkennell'd  flies  to  covert  grounds ; 
%  lead  where  stags  through  tangled  thickets  tread, 
And  shake  the  saplings  with  their  branching  head; 
I  make  the  foulcons  wing  their  airy  way. 
And  soar  to  seize,  or  stooping  strike  their  prey ; 
To  snare  the  fish,  I   fix  the  luring  bait; 
To  wound  the  fowl,  1  load  the  gun  with  fate. 
'TIS  thus  through  change  of  exercise  1  range. 
And  strength  and  pleasure  rise  from  every  change. 
HereJ  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 
When  the  next  comes,  I'll  charm  thee  thus 
Ob  come,  thou  goddess  of  my  rural  song,   [again. 
And  luring  thy  daughter,  calm  Content  along, 
Dame  of  the  ruddy  cheek  and  laughing  eye, 
From  whose  bright  presence  clouds  of  sorrow  fly : 
For  her  I  mow  my  walks,  I  plant  my  bowers, 
Clip  my  low  hedges,  and  support  my  flowers; 
To  welcome  her,  this  summer-seat  I  drest, 
And  here  I  court  her  when  she  comes  to  rest; 
When  she  from  exercise  to  learned  ease 
Shall  change  again,  and  teach  the  change  to  please. 

Now  friends  conversing  my  soft  hours  refine. 
And  Tully's  Tusculum  revives  in  mine: 


Now  to  grave  books  I  bid  the  mind  retreat. 
And  such  as  make  me  rather  good  than  great 
Or  o'er  the  works  of  easy  fancy  rove. 
Where  flutes  and  Innocence  amuse  the  grove: 
The  native  hard,  that  on  Sicilian  plains 
First  sung  the  lowly  manners  of  the  swains  ; 
Or  Maro's  Muse,  that  in  the  fairest  light 
Paints  rural  prospects  and  the  charms  of  sight ; 
These  soft  amusements  bring  Content  along, 
And  fjancy,  void  of  sorrow,  turns  to  song. 

Here,  beauteous  Health,  for  all  the  year  remain ; 

When  the  next  comes,  I'll  charm  thee  thusagaiu." 


THE   FLIES, 

AM  ECLOGUE. 


When  in  the  river  cows  for  coolness  stand. 
And  sheep  for  breezes  seek  the  lofty  land, 
A  youth,  whom  JEsop  taught  t^at  every  tree. 
Each  binl  and  insect,  spoke  as  well  as  he;    . 
Walk'd  calmly  musing  in  a  shady  way. 
Where  flowering  hawthorns  broke  the  bunny  ray. 
And  thus  instructs  his  moral  pen  to  draw 
A  scene  that  obvious  in  the  field  he  saw. 

Near  a  low  ditch,  where  shallow  waters  meet. 
Which  ne\'er  learn'd  to  glide  with  liquid  feet;         i 
Whose  Naiads  never  prattle  as  they  play. 
But  screen'd  with  hedges  slumber  out  the  day. 
There  stands  a  slender  fern's  aspiring  shade. 
Whose  answering  branches  regularly  laid 
Put  forth  tlieir  answering  boughs,  and  proudly  rise 
Three  stories  upward,  in  the  nether  skies. 

For  shelter  here,  to  shun  the  noon-day  heat. 
An  airy  nation  of  the  flies  retreat; 
Some  in  soft  airs  their  silken  pinions  ply, 
And  some  from  bough  to  bough  delighted  fly. 
Some  rise,  and  circling  light  to  perch  again; 
A  pleasing  murmur  hums  along  the  plain. 
So,  when  a  stage  invites  to  pageant  shows, 
(If  great  and  small  are  like)  appear  the  beaux; 
In  boxes  some  with  spruce  pretension  sit. 
Some  change  from  seat  to  seat  within  the  pit. 
Some  roam  the  scenes,  or  turning  cease  to  roam ; 
Preluding  music  fills  the  lofty  dome. 

When  thus  a  fly  (if  what  a  fly  can  say 
Deserves  attention)  rais'd  the  rural  lay. 

"  Where  late  Amintor  made  a  nymph  a  bride. 
Joyful  I  flew  by  young  Favonia's  side. 
Who,  mindless  of  the  feasting,  went  to  sip 
TTie  balmy  pleasure  of  the  shepherd's  lip, 
I  saw  the  wanton,  where  1  stoop'd  to  sup. 
And  half  resolv'd  to  drown  me  in  a  cup;  ^ 

Till,  brush'd  by  careless  hands,  she  soar'd  above : 
Cease,  beauty,  cease  to  vex  a  tender  love." 
Thus  ends  the  youth,  the  buzzing  meadow  rung. 
And  thus  the  rival  of 'his  music  sung. 

**  When  suns  by  thousands  shone  on  orbs  of  dew, 
I  wafted  soft  with  2U;phyrctta  flew; 
Saw  the  clean  pail,  and  sought  the  milky  cheer, 
While  little  Daphne  seiz'd  my  roving  dear. 
Wretch  that  I  was !  I  might  have  warn'd  the  dame. 
Yet  sate  indulging  as  the  danger  came. 
But  the  kind  huntress  left  her  free  to  soar : 
Ah  !  guard,  ye  lovejs,  guard  a  mistress  more." 
,    Thus  from  the  fern,  whose  high  projecting  arms 
The  fleeting  nation  bent  with  dusky  swa.ins, 
The  swains  their  love  iu  easy  music  breathe. 
When  tongues  and  tumult  stun  the  field  beneath : 
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Black  ants  in  t«ara8  come  darkening  all  the  road. 
Some  call  to  march,  and  some  to  lift  the  load ; 
They  strain,  they  labour  with  incessant  pains, 
Press'd  by  the  cumbrous  weight  of  single  grains. 
The  flies  struck  silent  gaze  with  wonder  down : 
The  busy  burghers  reach  their  Carthy  town  j 
Where  lay  the  burthens  of  a  wintery  store, 
And  thence  unwearied  part  in  search  of  more. 
Yet  one  grave  sage  a  moment's  space  attends. 
And  the  small  city'«  loftiest  point  ascends, 
Wipes  the  salt  dew  that  trickles  down  his  fkce, 
And  thus  harangues  them  with  the  gravest  giac'e. 
'  . "  Ye  foolish  nurslings  of  the  summer  air, 
These  gentle  tunes  and  whining  songs  forbear; 
Your  trees  and*  whispering  breeze,  your  grove  and 

love. 
Your  Cupid*s  quiver,  and  his  mother's  dove ; 
let  bards  to  business  bend  their  vigorous  wing. 
And  sing  but  seldom,  if  they  love  so  sing:  . 
Else,  when  the  flowerets  of  the  season  fail. 
And  ^is  your  ferny  shade  forsakes  the  vale. 
Though  one  would  save  you,  not  one  grain  of  wheat. 
Should  pay  such  son|kters  idling  at  my  gate." 

He  ceasM :  the  flies,  incorrigibly  vain. 
Heard  the  mayor's  speech,  and  fell  to  sing  again. 


AN  ELEGY,  TO  AN  OLD  BEAtTTV. 

In  vain,  poor  nymph,  to  please  our  youthful  sight 
You  sleep  in  cream  and  frontlets  all  the  night. 
Your  face  with  patches  soil,  with  paint  repair, 
Dress  with  gay  gowns,  and  shade  with  foreign  hair. 
If  truth,  in  spite  of  manners,  must  be  told. 
Why  really  fifty-five  is  something  old.  [long 

Once  ybu  were  young  j  •  or  one,  whose  life's  so 
She  might  have  borne  my  mother,  tells  me  wrong. 
And  once,  since  Envy's  dead  before  you  die. 
The  women  own,  you  play'd  a  sparkling  eye, 
Taught  the  light  foot  a  modish  little  trip. 
And  pouted  with  the  prettiest  purple  lip. 

To  some  new  charmer  are  the  roses  fled, 
Which  blew,  to  damask  all  thy  cheek  with  red ; 
Youth  call?  the  Graces  there  to  fix  their  reign. 
And  airs  by  thousands  fill  their  easy  train. 
So  parting  Summer  bids  her  flowery  prime 
Attend  the  Sun  to  dress  some  foreign  clime, 
While  withering  seasons  in  succession,  here, 
Strip  the  gay  gardens,  and  deform  the  year. 

But  thou,  since  Nature  bids,  the  world  resign, 
'TiS  now  thy  daughter's  daughter's  time  to  shine. 
With  more  address,  or  such  as  pleases  more. 
She  runs  her  female  exercises  o'er. 
Unfurls  or  closes,  raps  or  turns  the  fan, 
And  smiles,  or  blushes  at  the  creature  man. 
With  quicker  life,  as  gilded  coaches  pass. 
In  sideling  courtesy  she  drops  the  glass. 
With  better  strength,  on  visit-days  she  bears 
To  mount  her  fifty  flights  of  ample  stairs. 
Her  mien,  her  shape,  her  temper,  eyes,  and  tongue, 
Are  siu^  to  conquer— for  the  rogue  is  young : 
And  all  that's  madly  wild,  or  oddly  gay. 
We  call  it  only  pretty  Fanny's  way. 

Let  time,  that  makes  you  homely,  make  yon  sage. 
The  sphere  of  wisdom,  is  the  sphere  of  age. 

Tis  true,  when  beauty  dawns  with  early  fire. 
And  hears  the  flattering  tongues  of  soft  desire. 
If  not -from  virtue,  from  it^  gravest  ways 
The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays. 


But  beauty  gone,  'tis  easier  to  be  wise ; 
As  harpers  better  by  the  lots  of  eyes.   . 
Hencerorth  retire,  reduce  your  roviog  airs. 
Haunt  less  the  plays,  and  more  the  public  prayers* 
Reject  the  Mechlin  head,  and  gold  brocade, 
Go  pray,  in  sober  Norwich  crape  array'd. 
Thy  pendant  diamonds  let  thy  Fanny  take 
(Thei  rtrembi  i  ng  lustre  shows  ho  w  much  you  shake)^ 
Or  bid  her  wear  thy  necklace  row'd  with  pearl. 
You  '11  find  your  Fanny  an  obedient  girl. 
So  for  the  rest,  with  less  encumbrance  hung. 
You  walk  through  life,  unmingled  with  the  yonn^. 
And  view  the  shade  and  substance,  as  you  pass^ 
With  joint  endeavour  trifling  at  the  glass. 
Or  Folly  drest,  and  rambling  all  her  days, 
To  meet  her  counterpart,  and  grow  by  praise : 
Yet  still  sedate  yourself,  and  gravely  plain. 
You  neither  fret,  nor  envy  at  the  vain. 
Twas  thus,  if  man  with  woman  we  compare. 
The  wise  Athenian  crost  a  glittering  fair, 
Unmov'd  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walk'd  the  place. 
Through  tape,  toys,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace  ; 
Then  bends  from  Mars's  hill  his  awful  eyes. 
And-—**  What  a  worid  1  never  want?"  be  cries: 
But  cries  unheard  ^  for  Folly  will  be  free. 
So  parts  the  buzzing  gawdy  crowd  and  he : 
As  carelt>ss  he  for  them,  as  they  for  him : 
He  wrapt  in  wisdom,  and  they  whiri'd  by  whiau 


THE  BOOK-WORM, 

CoMP  hither,  boy,  we  »ll  hunt  to-day. 
The  book- worm,  ravening  beast  of  prey, 
Produc'd  by  parent  Earth,  at  odds. 
As  Fame  reports  it,  with  the  gods. 
Him  frant'c  hunger  wildly  drives 
Against  a  thousand  authors  livos: 
Through  all  the  fields  of  wit  be  flies ; 
Dreadful  his  head  with  clustering  eyes. 
With  horns  without,  and  tusks  within. 
And  scales  to  serve  him  for  a  skin. 
Observe  him  nearly,  lest  he  climb 
To  wound  tlie  baids  of  ancient  time. 
Or  down  tlie  vale  of  fancy  go 
To  tear  some  modern  wretch  below. 
On. every  corner  fix  thine  eye. 
Or  ten  to  one  he  slips  thee  by. 
See  where  his  teeth  a  passage  eat : 
We  Ml  rou^e  him  from  the  deep  reti-eat- 
But  who  the  shelter's  fbrc'd  to  give  ? 
'Tis  sacred  Virgil,  as  1  live !  / 

From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  song  to  song. 
He  draws  the  tadpole  form  along. 
He  mounts  the  gilded  edge  before. 
He 's  up,  he  scuds  the  cover  o'er. 
He  turns,  he  doubles,  there  he  past, 
And  here  we  have  him,  caught  at  last. 
Insatiate  brute,  whose  teeth  abuse 
The  sweetest  servants  of  the  Muse—* 
(Nay  never  offer  to  deny, 
I  took  thee  in  the  isiCi  to  fly.) 
His  roses  nipt  in  every  page. 
My  poor  Anacreon  mourns  thy  rage  j 
By  thee  my  Ovid  wOunded  lies; 
By  thee  my  Lesbia's  span'ow  dies  j 
Thy  rabid  teeth  have  half  destroy 'd 
The  work  of  lo\e  m  Biddy  Floyd,  ' 
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They  rent  Bdinda's  locks  away, 
And  spotl'd  tbe  Blouzelind  of  Qbj. 
For  atl,  Ibr  every  single  deed, 
Relentless  Justice  bids  tbee  bleed. 
Then  fall  a  victim  to  the  Nine, 
Myself  the  priest,  ray  desk  the  shrine. 

Bring  Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso  near, 
To  pile  a  sacred  altar  here ; 
Hold,  boy,  thy  hand  out-runs  thy  wit, 
You  reached  tbe  plays  that  Dennis  vrrit ; 
You  reach'd  me  Philips*  rustic  strain ; 
Pray  take  your  mortal  bards  again. 

Come,  bind  tbe  victim,— there  he  lies. 
And  here  between  his  numerous  eyes 
This  venerable  dust  I  lay. 
From  manuscripts  just  swept  away. 

The  goblet  in  my  hand  1  take, 
(For  the  libation's  yet  to  make) 
A  health  to  poets !  all  their  days 
May  they  have  bread,  as  well  as  praise; 
Sense  may  they  seek,  and  less  engage 
In  papers  fill'd  with  party-rage. 
But  if  their  riches  spoil  their  vein. 
Ye  Muses,  make  them  poor  again. 

Now  bring  the  weapon,  yonder  blade. 
With  which  my  tuneful  pens  are  made. 
1  strike  the  scales  that  arm  thee  round, 
And  twice  and  thrice  I  print  the  wound  j 
The  sacred  altar  floats  with  red. 
And  now  he  dies,  and  now  he 's  dead. 

How  like  the  son  of  Jove  I  stand, 
This  Hydra  stretched  beneath  my  hand! 
Lay  bare  the  monster's  entmils  here. 
To  see  what  dangers  threat  the  year : 
Ye  gods !  what  sonnets  on  a  wench ! 
What  lean  translations  out  of  French ! 
Tis  plain,  this  lobe  is  so  unsound, 
S prints,  before  the  months  go  round. 

But  hold,  before  I  close  the  scene. 
The  sacred  altar  should  be  clean. 
Oh  had  I  Sbadwell's  second  bays, 
Or,  Tate !  tby  pert  and  humble  lays! 
(Ye  pair,  foi^ive  me,  when  1  vow 
I  never  missed  your  works  till  now) 
l*d  tear  tbe  leaves  to  wipe  the  shrine, 
(That  only  way  you  please  the  Nine) 
But  since  1  chance  to  want  these  two, 
ril  make  tbe  songs  of  Durfey  do. 

Rent  from  the  corps,  on  yonder  pin, 
I  hang  the  scales  that  brac'd  it  in ; 
I  bang  my  studious  morning-gown,  * 
And  write  my  own  inscription  down. 

**  This  trophy  from  the  Pjrthon  won. 
This  robe,  in  which  the  deed  was  done, 
These,  Pamell,  gloryihg  in  the  feat, 
Hung  on  these  shelves,  the  Muses*  seat 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  found 
Large  realms  of  Wit  to  ravage  round: 
Here  Ignorance  and  Hunger  fell } 
Two  foes  in  one  I  sent  to  Hell.' 
Ye  poets,  who  my  labours  see. 
Come  share  the  triumph  all  with  me! 
Ye  critics !  born  to  vex  the  Muse, 
Go  mourn  the  grand  ally  yoti  lose." 


AN  ALLEGORY  ON  MAN. 
A  THOUGHTFUL  being,  long  and  spare. 
Our  race  of  moitals  call  bim  Care 


(Were  Homer  living,  well  he  knew 
What  name  the  gods  have  calPd  him  too) 
With  fine  mechanic  genius  wrought. 
And  lov^d  to  work,  though  no  one  bought. 
This  being,  by  a  model  bred 
In  Jove^s  eternal  sable  head. 
Contrived  a  shape  impower'd  to  breathe. 
And  be  tbe  worldling  here  beneath. 

The  man  rose  staring,  like  a  stake; 
Wondering  to  see  himself  awake ! 
Then  looVd  so  wise,  before  he  knew 
The  business  he  was  made  to  do ; 
,     That,  pleased  to  see  with  what  a  grace 
He  gravely  showM  his  forward  face, 
Jove  talk*d  of  breeding  bim  on  high. 
An  under-something  of  tlie  sky. 

But  ere  be  gave  the  mighty  nod. 
Which  ever  binds  a  poet's  goid, 
(For  which  his  curis  ambrosial  shake. 
And  mother  Earth's  obligM  to  quake) 
He  saw  old  mother  Eartli  arise. 
She  stood  confess'd  before  his  eyes  ; 
But  not  with  what  we  read  she  wore, 
A  castle  for  a  crown  before. 
Nor  with  long  streets  and  longer  roads 
Dangling  behind  her,  like  commodes : 
As  yet  with  wreaths  alone  she  dresC, 
And  trail'd  a  landskip-painted  vest. 
Then  thrice  she  raisM,  as  Ovid  said. 
And  thrice  she  bowM  her  weighty  head. 

Her  honours  made,  "  Great  Jove,"  she  cry*d, 
**  This  thing  was  fashioned  from  my  side : 
His  hands,  his  heart,  his  bead,  are  mine ; 
Then  what  hast  thou  to  call  him  thine  ?** 

"  Nay  rather  ask,"  the  monarch  said, 
'*  What  boots  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  head. 
Were  what  I  gave  removed  away  ? 
Thy  part's  an  idle  shape  of  clay.**  [Care, 

"  Halves,  more  than  halves!"  cry'd  honest 
"  Your  pleas  would  make  your  titles  fair. 
You  claim  the  body,  you  Uie  soul,   • 
But  I  w|io  join*d  them,  claim  the  whole." 

Thus  with  the  gods  debate  began. 
On  such  a  trivial  cause,  as  man. 
And  can  celestial  tempers  rage  ? 
Suotb  Virgil,  in  a  later  age  ? 

As  thus  they  wrangled.  Time  came  by; 
(There's  none  that  paint  him  such  as  I, 
For  what  tbe  fabling  ancients  sung 
Makes  Satom  old,  when  Time  was  yoimg.) 
As  yet  bis  winters  had  not  shed 
Tbeir  silver  honours  on  his  head; 
He  just  had  got  his  pinions  free. 
From  his  old  sire.  Eternity. 
A  serpent  girdled  round  he  wore. 
The  tail  within  the  mouth,  before; 
By  which  our  almanack  are  clear 
That  learned  Egypt  meant  the  year. 
A  staff  he  carry'd,  where  on  htgli 
A  glass  was  fix'd  to  measure  by, 
As  amber  boxes  made  a  show 
For  heads  of  canes  an  age  ago. 
His  vest,  for  day  and  night,  was  py'd; 
A  bending  sickle  arm'd  his  side; 
And  Spring's  new  months  his  hnin  adon^! 
The  other  seasons  were  unbom.- 

Known  by  the  gods,  as  near  he  draws. 
They  make  him  umpire  of  the  cause. 
O'er  a  low  trunk  his  arm  be  laid. 
Where  since  his  hours  a  dial  made  ; 
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Then  leaiuog  beard  the  nice  debate, 
And  thus  pronounced  the  words  of  Fate: 

"  Since  body  from  the  parent  Earth, 
And  soul  from  Jove  receiv'd  a  birth. 
Return  they  where  they  first  began ; 
But  since  their  union  makes  the  man. 
Till  Jove  and  Earth  shall  part  these  two. 
To  Care  who  join'd  them,  man  is  di^e." 

He  said,  and  sprung  with  swift  career 
To  trace  a  circle  for  the  year ; 
Where  ever  since  the  seasons  wheel. 
And  tread  on  one  another's  heel." 

"  Tis  well,"  said  Jove,  and  for  consent 
Thundering  he  shook  the  firmament. 
**  Our  umpire  Time  shall  have  his  way, 
With  Care  Met  the  creature  stay : 
Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind. 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  his  mind^ 
Let  errour  act,  opinion  speak. 
And  wai^t  afflict,  and  hickness  break. 
And  ang^r  bum,  dejection  chill, 
And  joy  distract,  and  8urr6w  kill. 
Till,  arm'd  by  Care,  and  taught  to  mow. 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow  ; 
And  wasted  man,  whose  quick  decay 
Comes  hurrying  on  before  his  day. 
Shall  only  find  by  this  decree, 
The  soul  flies  sooner  back  to  me.>> 


IMITATION  OF  SOME  FRENCH  VERSES, 

Relentless  Time !  destroying  power. 

Whom  stone  and  brass  obey. 
Who  giv'st  to  every  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay  ; 

Unheard,  unheeded,  and  unseen. 

Thy.  secret  saps  prevail, 
At)d  ruin  man,  a  nice  machine. 

By  Nature  formed  to  fail. 

My  change  arrives ;  the  change  I  meet. 

Before  I  thought  it  nigh. 
My  spring,  my  years  of  pleasure  fleet. 

And  all  their  beauties  die. 

In  age  I  search,  and  only  find 

A  poor  unfhiitful  gain. 
Grave  wisdom  stalking  slow  behind, 

Oppressed  with  loads  of  pain. 

My  ignorance  could  once  beguile. 

And  fancy'd  joys  inspire ; 
My  errours  cherishM  hope  to  smile 

On  newly-born  desire. 

But  now  experience  shows  the  bliss. 

For  which  I  fondly  sought. 
Not  worth  the  long  impatient  wish. 

And  ardour  of  the  thought. 

My  youth  met  Fortune  fair  array*d. 

In  all  her  pomp  she  shone. 
And  might  perhaps  have  well  essay 'd. 

To  make  her  gifts  my  own : 

But  when  I  saw  the  blessings  shower 

On  Rome  unworthy  mind, 
1  left  the  chase,  and  own'd  the  power 

Was  justly  painted  bUnd. 


I  passed  the  glories  which  adorn 
The  splendid  courts  of  kings. 

And  while  the  persons  mov*d  my  scorn, 
I  rose  to  scorn  the  things. 

My  manhood  felt  a  vigort)us  fire 

By  love  increasM  the  more| 
But  years  with  coming  years  conspire 

To  break  the  chains  I  wore. 

In  weakness  safe,  the  sex  I  see 

With  idle  lustre  shine ; 
For  what  are  all  their  joys  to  me. 

Which  cannot  now  be  mine  ? 

But  hold— -I  feel  my  gout  decrease. 

My  troubles  laid  to  rest. 
And  truths  which  would  disturb  my  peace 

Are  painful  truths  at  best. 

Vainly  the  time  I  have  to  roll 

In  sad  reflection  flies; 
Ye  fondling  passions  of  my  soul! 

Ye  sweet  deceits!  arise. 

I  wisely  change  the  scene  within. 
To  things  that  U8»d  to  please; 

In  pain,  philosophy  is  spleen. 
In  health,  'tis  only  ease. 


A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATk. 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o*er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
IMI  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom  *8^  surely  taught  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnuinberM  lie. 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath. 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  ryes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire. 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleanis  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-^  you  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
Tinu  was,  like  thee,  they  life  pottesi. 
And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  gronnd, 
fiuick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  tiiat  bear  a  name. 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  stops  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men,  half  ambitious,  al^  unknown. 
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The  itiart>l6  tombs  thAt  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptur'd  stones, 
Anns,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great; 
Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fome  they  give. 

Ha!  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades. 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrap*d  with  shrouds^ 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
**  Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die,** 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  charuel-ihouse  with  dew, 
Methinks,  1  hear  a  voice  begin ; 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  crOaking  din. 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground ! ) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

"  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  1 ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools !  if  you  less  provok*d  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  u  path  that  must  be  trod. 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God: 
A  port  of  calins,  a  state  to  ease  '^ 

From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  cover'd  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o'er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  Sun : 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside. 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away. 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day. 


HYMN  TO  CONTENTJUENT 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind! 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  bom*,  and  bred  on  high. 
To  crown  the  favourites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happin^s  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know ! 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled. 
To  lay  thy  meek  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease ! 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Encreasing  Avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  hi  its^  gold  enshrin'd. 


The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 
To  gain  thy  love;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wcrt  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales. 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run, 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thou^t;'  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. ' 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground  ; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below: 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 
And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceiv'd 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  wav'd: 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place. 
Confessed  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke—"  Go  rule  thy  will. 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still, 
Know  Ood — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  1  »ll  be  there  to  crown  the  rest," 

Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
•  In  my,  hours  of  sweet  retreat. 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  gratitnde  and  joy : 
Rais'd  as  ancient  prophets  were. 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleas'd  and  bless'd  with  God  alone : 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight. 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight; 
While  silver  waters  glide  along. 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song: 
I  'U  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 
And  thee,  great  source  of  nature,  sing. 

The  Sun  that  walks  his  airy  way. 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day; 
The  Moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves ; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves  ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain. 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me: 
They  speak  their  maker  as  they  can. 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes  ; 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss. 
Or  own  the  next  b^n  in  this. 


THE  HERMIT, 
Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  herout  grew; 
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The  mo80  bi6  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cdl^ 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  .drink  the  crystal  well : 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  be  pass'd  the  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise, 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  Heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose; 
That  Vice  should  triumph,  Virtue,  Vice  obey. 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway: 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 
And  all  the  tepour  of  his  soul  is  tost: 
So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 
Calm  Nature*s  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  tUces  depending  grow. 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow : 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  Sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet,  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 
And  fiic*d  the  scallop  in  his  bat  before ; 
Then  with  the  Sun  a  rising  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But  when  the  southern  Sun*had  warrnM  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching,  **  Father,  bail !"  he  <?ry»d, 
**  And  bail,  my  son,"  the  reverend  sire  reply'd; 
Words fbllow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  Sun;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o*er  with  sober  grey; 
Kature  in  silence  bid  the  world  rejiose ; 
When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose: 
There  by  the  Moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they 

pass. 
Whose  verdure  crown'd  their  sloping  sides  of  grass^ 
It  chanc'd  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  strangers'  home : 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Prov'd  the  ^'ain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive  i  the  livcry'd  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate« 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  tlian  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Beep  sunk  in  steep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play : 
Fretb  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  nei^bouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guasts,  obedient  to  the  call: 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  hucioos  wine  a  golden  goblet  grac'd, 
Which  the  khid  nuister  forc'd  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleas^  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they 

go; 
And,  but  the  laadtord,  none  bad  cause  of  woe : 
His  cup  was  vanish'd ;  for  in  secret  guise 
Tbkt  younger  |;utst  purloia'd  the  glittering  prize. 


As  one  who  spies  a  sm-pent  in  his  way; 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seem'd  the  sire ;  when  far  upon  the  roa4» 
The  shining  spoil  bis  wiley  partner  show'd. 
He stop'd  with  silence,  walk^  with  traidbling  beacrt. 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard. 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  Sun  his  glory  sbrouds, 
The  changing  skies  bang  out  their  sable  clouds  ; 
A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain. 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
WamM  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retfeat. 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground. 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimprov'd  arowid; 
liS  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  desert  there. 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew. 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fiiry  blew; 
The  nimble  lightning  mix'd  with  showers  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain. 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  wann*d  the  master's  breast 
(Twas  then  his  thresh(^  first  receive  a  guest)  ( 
Slow  creeklng  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair; 
One  fru^l  fairgot  lights  the  naked  walls. 
And  Nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls: 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  serv'd  them  both  to  dhie; 
And  when  the  tempest  firsit  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pondering  hennit  view'd, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
"  And  why  should  such"  within  himself  be  oryM, 
"  Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ?" 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place. 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face  ; 
"When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup,  the  generous  landlord  own*d  befbref 
And  paid  profusely  with  the  precious  bowl 
The  stinted  Jcindoess  of  this  churlish  souL 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fiy; 
The  Sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky; 
A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  dieer  the  dayi 
The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat. 
And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  botOB 
wrought 
With  aH  the  travel  of  uncertain  thought; 
His  partner's  acts  withont  their  cause  appear, 
'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemM  a  madness  hmt 
Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows* 

Now  Night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  aky^ 
Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie, 
Acain  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  n^gfa. 
The  soil  improv'd  around,  the  mansion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  and  not  to  praise,  but  virtue  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  nuinsion,  and  the  master  greet; 
Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd'with  modest  goiaa^ 
The  courteoui  master  heartj  and  tboa  replia»5 
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.  **  Without  a  vain,  without  a  gradging  heart. 
To  him  who  givet  us  all,  I  yield  a  part  j 
From  him  you  come,  for  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer.'* 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talk  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed, 
When  the  grave  houshold  round  his  hall  repair, 
Wam'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  i-enew'd  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  Mom  arose; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept. 
Near  the  clos'd  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 
O  strange  return!   grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and 

dy»d. 
Horrour  of  horrours!  what!  his  only  son! 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done ; 
Not  Hell,  though  HelPs  black  jaws  in  sunder 

part. 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart 

Confiis'd,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  ^ils  to  fly  with  speed. 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex*d  with  roads,  a  servant  show'd  the  way: 
A  river  crossM  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  servant  trod  before;  * 

liong  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supply'd. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide. 
The  Youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin. 
Approached  thr  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 
Plunging  he  fells,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flashing  tiims,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkliug  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes. 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
**  Detested  wretch  l**— But  scarce  his  speech  be- 
gan. 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  mau : 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  tum'd  white,  and  Aow'd  upon  his  i^t; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day. 
Wide  at'  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  eiherial  burst  upon  his  sight. 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 

Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgriut's  passion  grew. 
Sudden  he  gaz'd,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends. 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(Tbe  voice  of  music  ravish'd  as  be  spoke). 

"  Thy  prayer,  thy  ptaise,  thy  life  to  vice  un- 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne:  [known. 
These  charms,  success  in  our  bright  region  find. 
And  force  an  angel  down,  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this,  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky. 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel— thy  fellow-servant  I. 

"  Then  know  the  truth  of  govejTimeut  divine. 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 

«*  The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  be  made. 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
,  On  usin^  second  means  to  work  his  ends : 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye. 
The  power  exerts  his  attribut(»s  on  high. 
Your  actions  uses,  nor  controls  yottr  will, 
A'nd  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 

^  What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more 
surprise, 
Tbao  tbofe  which  lately  ttruck  thy  wooderingeyes  ? 


Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th*  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust ! 

*i  The  great,  vain  man,  who  far*d  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine. 
And  forc'd  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost. 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  le^s  of  cost. 

*'  The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted 
Ne'er  mov*d  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ;  [doyr 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  sooU 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead. 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow. 
And  loose  from  dross  the  silver  runs  below. 

*'  Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue "^trod. 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  froi» 

God; 
(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  be  Uv*d  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  Earth  agaiiu 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run  ? 
But  God,  to  save  the  fether,  took  the  som 
To  all  but  thee,  in  fits  he  seem'd  to  go, 
(And 't  was  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow) 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  du^ 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just^ 

"  But  now  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack. 
Had  that  fiedse  seiVant  sped  in  safety  back; 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal^ 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  feil  t 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o*er. 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew. 
The  sage  stood  wondering. as  the  seraph  flew« 
Thus  look'd  Elisha  ^&hcn,  to  momit  on  high. 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  to  view ; 
The  prophet  gaz'd,  and  wish'd  to  follow  tooc 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"  Lard!  at  in  Heaoerty  on  Earth  iky  viU  be  done:^ 
Then  gladly  turning  sought  his  ancient  place. 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


PIETY,  OR  THE  VISION'. 

TwAB  when  the  night  in  silent  sable  fled. 
When  cheerful  morning  sprung  with  rising  red. 
When  dreams  and  vapours  leave  to  crowd  the  brain. 
And  best  the  vision  draws  its  heavenly  scene; 
*Twas  then,  as  slumbering  on  my  couch  I  lay, 
A  sudden  splendour  seem'd  to  kindle  day, 
A  breeze  came  breathing  in  a  sweet  perfume. 
Blown  from  eternal  gardens,  flll'd  the  room  ; 
And  in  a  void  of  blue,  that  clouds  invest, 
AppeaiM  a  daughter  of  the  realms  of  rest; 

'  This  and  the  following  poem  are  not  in  the 
octavo  editions  of  Dr.  Parnell's  poems  published 
by  Mr.  Pope.  They  were  first  communicated  to 
the  public  by  the  Inte  ingenious  Mr.  James  Ar- 
buckle,  and  published  in  his  Hibemicus's  Letters, 
No.  62,  GOUWMITH.— They  are  now  in  some  de- 
gree corrected^  firom  the  vdome  of  Posthumoua 
Poemi.    N, 
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Her  head  a  ring  of  golden  glory  worey 
Her  honoured  hand  the  sacred  volume  bore, 
Her  raiment  glittering  seemed  a  silver  white, 
And  all  her  sweet  companions  sons  of  light. 

Straight  as  I  gaz'd,  my  fear  and  wonder  grew. 
Fear  barrM  my  voice,  and  wonder  fix'd  my  view; 
When  lo !  a  cherub  of  the  shining  crowd 
That  s^l'd  as  guardian  in  her  azure  cloud. 
Fanned  the  soft  air,  and  downwards  seemM  to  glide. 
And  to  my  lips  a  living  coal  apply'd. 
Then  while  the  warmth  o'er  all  my  pulses  ran 
Difiusing  comfort,  thus  the  maid  began:        ^ 

**  Where  glorious  mansions  are  prepared  above. 
The  seats  of  n^usic,  and  the  seats  of  love* 
Thence  I  descend,  and  Piety  my  name. 
To  warm  thy  bosom  with  celestial  flame. 
To  teach  thee  praises  mix'd  with  humble  prayers. 
And  tune  thy  suul  to  sing  seraphic  airs. 
Be  thou  my  bard.**     A  vial  here  she  caught, 
(An  angePs  hand  the  crystal  vial  brought) 
And  as  with  awful  sound  the  word  was  said. 
She  pour'd  a  sacred  unction  on  my  head ; 
Then  thus  proceeded :  **  Be  thy  Muse  thy  2eal, 
Bare  to  be  good,  and  all  my  joys  reveal. 
While  other  pencils  flattering  forms  create, ' 
And  paint  the  gaudy  plumes  that  deck  the  great; 
While  other  pens  exalt  the  vain  delight, .  ' 

Whose  wasteful  revel  wakes  the  depth  of  night; 
Or  others  softly  sing  in  idle  lines 
How  Damon  courts,  or  Amaryllis  shines  ; 
More  wisely  thou  select  a  theme  divine. 
Fame  is  their  recompense,  'tis  Heaven  is  thine. 
Despise  the  raptures  of  discorded  fire, 
Where  wine,  or  passion,  or  applause  inspire 
Low  restless  life,  and  ravings  bom  of  Earth, 
Whose  meaner  subjects  speak  their  humble  birth. 
Like  working  seas,  that,  when  loud  winters  blow, 
Not  made  for  rising,  only  rage  below. 
Mine  is  a  warm  and  yet  a  lambent  heat, 
More  lasting  still,  as  more  intensely  great, 
ProduCd  where  prayer,  and  praise,  and  pleasure 

breathe, 
And  ever  mounting  whence  it  shot  beneath* 
Dnpaint  the  love,  that,  hovering  over  beds. 
From  glittering  pinions  guilty  pleasure  sheds; 
Restore  the  colour  to  the  golden  mines 
With  which  behind  the  featber'd  idol  shines ; 
To  flowering  greens  give  back  their  native  care. 
The  rose  and  lily,  never  his  to  wear; 
To  sweet  Arabia  send  the  balmy  breath ; 
Strip  the  fair  flesh,  and  call  the  phantom  Death: 
His  bow  be  sabled  o'er,  his  shafts  the  same, 
And  fork  and  point  them  with  eternal  flame. 

**  But  urge  thy  powers,  thine  utmost  voice  ad- 
vance, 
Make  the  loud  strings  against  thy  fingers  dance, 
Tis  love  that  angels  praise  and  men  adore, 
Tis  love  di\'ine  that  asks  it  all  and  more. 
Fling  back  the  gates  of  ever-blazing  day. 
Pour  floods  of  liquid  light  to  gild  the  way; 
And  all  in  glory  wrapt,  through  paths  untrod, 
Pursue  the  great  unseen  descent  of  God. 
Hail  the  meek  virgin,  bid  the  child  appear. 
The  child  is  Ood,  and  call  him  Jesus  here. 
He  comes,  but  where  to  rest?  A  manger's  uigh. 
Moke  the  great  Being  in  a  manger  lie ; 
FHl  the  wide  sky  with  angels  on  the  wing. 
Make  thousands  gaze,  and  make  ten  thousand  sing; 
T.et  men  aflHict  him,  men  he  came  to  save. 
And  still  afflict  bim  till  be  reach  the  grove; 
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Make  him  resign'd,  his  loads  o^  soirow  meetf 
And  me,  like  Mary,  weep  beneath  his  feet; 
ril  bathe  my  tres^es  there,  my  prayers  rehearse, 
And  glide  in  flames  of  love  along  my  verse. 

"  Ah  !  while  I  speak,  I  feel  my  bosom  swell. 
My  raptures  smother  what  I  long  to  tell. 
'Tis  God!  a  present  God!  through  cleaving  air 
I  see  the  throne,  and  see  the  Jesus  there 
Plac'd  on  the  right.  He  shows  the  wounds  he  bore 
(My  fervours  oft  have  won  him  thus  before); 
How  pleas'd  he  looks!  my  words  have  reach'd  hit 

ear; 
He  bids  the  gates  unbar ;  and  calls  me  near." 

She  ceas'd.    The  cloud  on  which  she  seemed  to 
tread 
Its  curls  unfolded,  and  around  her  spread ; 
Bright  angels  waft  their  wingrs  to  raise  the  cloud, 
And  sweep  their  ivory  lutes,  and  sing  aloud; 
The  scene  moves  oflf,  while  all  its  anobientsky 
Is  turned  to  wondrous  music  i|8  they  fly; 
And  soft  the  swelling  sounds  of  music  graw, 
And  faint  their  softness,  till  they  fi&il  below. 

My  downy  sleep  the  warmth  of  Phcebus  broke, 
And  while  my  thoughts  were  settling,  thus  1  spoke. 
"  Thou  beauteous  vision !  on  the  sdui  impress'd, 
When  most  my  reason  would  appear  to  rest, 
'Twassure  with  pencils  dipt  in  various  lights 
Sjme  curious  angel  limn'd  thy  sacred  sights; 
From  blazing  suns  his  radiant  gold  he  drew. 
While  moons  the  silver  pave,  and  air  the  bloc, 
ril  mount  the  roving  winds  expanded  wing, 
And  seek  the  sacred  hill,  and  light  to  sitig; 
('Tis  known  in  Jewry  well)  Pll  make  my  lajrs* 
Obedient  to  thy  stimmons,  sound  with  praise." 

But  still  1  fear,  unwarm'd  with  holy  flame, 
I  take  for  truth  the  flatteries  of  a  dream ; 
And  barely  wish  the  wondrous  rift  1  boast. 
And  faintly  practise  what  deserves  it  most 

Indulgent  Lord!  whose  gracious  love  displiff 
Joy  in  the  light,  and  fills  the  dark  with  «ase! 
Be  this,  to  bless  my  days,  no  dream  of  bliss; 
Or  be,  to  bless  the  nights,  my  dreams  like  this. 


BACCHUS,' 

'       OR,  THE  DRUNKEN  METAMORP&OSH. 

As  Bacchus,  ranging  at  his  leisure, 

(Jolly  Bacchus,  king  of  pleasure  I) 

Charm'd  the  wide  world  with  drink  and  dances. 

And  all  his  thousand  airy  fancies, 

Alas!  he  quite  forgot  the  while 

His  favourite  vines  in  Lesbos  isle. 

The  god,  returning  ere  they  dy'd^ 
**  Ah !  see  my  jolly  fauns,"  he  cry'd, 
The  leaves  but  hardly  bom  are  red. 
And  the  l)are  arms  for  pity  spread: 
The  beasts  afford  a  rich  manure  ; 
Fly,  my  boys,  to  bring  the  cure  ; 
Up  the  mountains,  o'er  the  vales. 
Through  the  woods,  and  down  the  dales; 
For  this,  if  fiill  the  cluster  grow, 
Your  bowls  shall  doubly  overflow." 

So  cheer'd  with  more  ofllicioas  haste 
They  bring  the  dung  of  every  beast; 
The  loads  they  wheel,  the  roots  they  bare. 
They  lay  the  rich  manure  with  care^ 
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While  oft  he  calls  to  labour  hard, 
And  names  as  oft  the  red  renrard. 

The  plants  refreshed,  new  leaves  appear. 
The  thickening  chisters  load  the  year ; 
ITje  season  swiftly  parple  grew. 
The  grapes  hung  dangling  deep  with  blue. 

A  vineyard  ripe,  a  day  serene 
Now  calls  them  all  to  work  again. 
The  fauns  through  erery  ftirrow  shoot 
To  load  their  flaskets  with  the  fruit; 
And  now  the  vintage  early  trod. 
The  wines  invite  the  jovial  god. 

Strow  the  rotes,  raise  the  song, 
See  the  master  comes  along; 
Lusty  revel  join*d  with  laughter. 
Whim  and  frcilic  follow  after : 
The  fauns  aside  the  vats  remain. 
To  show  the  work,  and  reap  the  gain* 
All  around,  and  all  around, 
They  sit  to  riot  on  the  ground; 
A  vessel  stands  amidst  the  ring, 
And  here  they  laugh,  and  here  tiiey  sing: 
Or  rise  a  jolly  jolly  band, 
And  dance  about  it  hand  in  hand  ; 
Dance  about,  and  shoot  amain, 
Then  sit  to  laugh  and  sing  again. 
Thus  they  drink,  and  thus  they  play 
The  sun  and  all  their  wits  away. 

But,  as  an  ancient  author  song, 
The  vine  manur'd  with  every  dung. 
From  every  creature  strangely  drew 
A  twang  of  brutal  nature  too ; 
Twaa  hence  in  drinking  on  the  lawns 
New  turns  of  humour  seized  the  fauns. 

Here  one  was  crying  out,  ••  By  Jove  I'* 
Another,  **  Fight  me  in  the  grove ;" 
This  wounds  a  friend,  and  that  the  trees; 
The  lion's  temper  reign*d  in  these. 

Another  grins,  and  leaps  about. 
And  keeps  a  merry  worid  of  rout, 
And  talks  impertinently  free. 
And  twefaty  talk  the  same  as  be : 
Chattering,  idle,  airy,  kind : 
These  take  the  monkeys  turn  of  mind. 

Here  one,  that  saw  the  nymphs  which  stood 
To  peep  upon  them  from  the  wood. 
Skulks  off  to  try  if  any  maid 
Be  lagging  late  beneath  the  shade ; 
While  loose  discourse  another  raises 
In  Aaked  Nature^s  plainest  phrases. 
And  every  glass  he  drinks  enjoys, 
With  change  of  nonsense,  lust,  and  noise; 
Mad  and  careless,  hot  and  vain : 
Such  as  these  the  goat  retain. 

Another  drinks  and  casts  it  up. 
And  drinks,  and  wants  another  cup'; 
Solemn,  silent,  and  sedate. 
Ever  long,  and  ever  late. 
Full  of  meats,  and  Mi  of  trine: 
This  takes  h\^  temper  from  the  swine. 

Here  some  who  baiVUy  seem  to  breathe^ 
Drink,  •and  hang  the  jaw  beneath. 
Gaping,  tender,  apt  to  weep : 
Their  nature's  alter'd  by  the  sheep. 

'Twas  thus  one  autumn  all  the  crew 
(Xf  what  the  poets  say  be  true) 
While  Bacchus  made  the  meity  feast^ 
locIinVi  to  one  or  other  beast: 
And  since,  His  said,  for  nmny  a  mile 
He  spread  the  vines  of  Lesbos  isle. 
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With  moral  tale  let  ancient  Wisdom  move, 
Whilst  thus  I  sing  to  make  the  modems  wise: 

Strong  Neptune  once  with  sage  Minerva  strove. 
And  rising  Athens  was  the  victor's  prize. 

By  Neptune,  Plutus  (guardian  power  of  aain). 
By  great  Minerva,  bright  Apollo  stood: 

But  Jove  superior  bade  the  side  obtain. 
Which  best  contriv'd  to  do  the  nation  good. 

Then  Neptune  striking,  from  the  parted  ground 
The  wariike  Horse  came  pawing  on  the  plain. 

And  as  it  tost  its  mane,  and  pranc'd  around, 
"  By  this,"  he  cries,  •*  I'll  make  the  people  reign." 

The  goddess,  smiling,  gently  bow'd  her  spear. 
And  <'  Rather  thus  they  shall  bebless'd,"  she  said  ^ 

Then  upwards  shooting  in  the  vernal  air. 
With  loaded  boughs  the  fruitful  01iv6  spread. 

Jove  saw  what  gift  the  rural  powers  designed; 

And  took  th'  impartial  scales,  resolv*d  to  show. 
If  greater  bliss  in  warlike  pomp  we  find, 

Or  iu  the  calm  which  peaceAil  times  bestow. 

On  Neptune's  part  he  ploc'd  victorious  days. 
Gay  trophies  won,  and  fame  extending  wide; 

Bntplenty,  safety,  science,  arts,  and  ease, 
Minerva's  scale  with  greater  weight  supply'd. 

Fierce  War  devours  whom  gentle  Peace  would  sovei 
Sweet  Peace  restores  what  angry  War  destroys; 

War  mad6  for  Peace?  with  that  rewards  the  brave,* 
While  Peace  its  pleasures  finom  itself  enjoys. 

Hence  vanquished  Neptune  to  the  sea  withdrew. 
Hence  wise  Minerva  rul'd  Athenian  lands ; 

Her  Athens  hence  in  arts  and  honours  grew, 
Aud  still  her  olives  deJb  pacific  hands. 

From  fables,  thus  dtsclos'd,  a  monarch's  mind 
May  fbrm  just  rules  to  choose  the  truly  great. 

And  subjects  weary'd  with  distresses  fio4, 
Whose  kind  endeavours  most  befriend  the  8tat% 

Ev*n  Britaih  here  may  learn  to  place  her  love. 
If  cities  won,  her  kingdom's  wealth  have  cost; 

If  Anna's  thoughts  the  patriot  souls  approve. 
Whose  cares  restore  that  wealth  the  wars  had  lost* 

But  if  we  ask,  the  moral  to  disclose. 
Whom  her  best  patroness  Europa  calls. 

Great  Anna's  title  no  exception  loiows. 
And  unapply'd  in  this  the  &ble  fiUls. 

With  her  nor  Neptune  or  Minerva  vies: 

Whene'er  she  pleas'd,  her  troops  to  conquest  flew; 

Whene'er  she  pleases,  peaceful  times  arise : 
She  gave  the  Horse,  and  gives  the  Olive  too. 


DR.  DOmfTS  TfflRD  SATIRE  VBRStFlED. 

CoBCPASSiDir  checks  my  spleen,  yet  scorn  danias 
The  tears  a  passage  through  my  swelling  eytt^ 
To  laugh  ot  weep  at  sins,  might  idly  show 
Unhe«dful  passion,  or  unfhiitful  woe. 
Satire  \  arise,  and  try  thy  sharper  ways,  « 

U  ever  satire  cur'd  an'  old  disease. 
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I»  not  Religion  (Heaven-descended  dame) 

As  worthy  all  oar  soul's  devoutest  flame. 

As  moral  Virtue  in  her  early  sway. 

When  the  best  Heathens  saw  by  doubtful  day  ? 

Are  not  the  joys,  the  promis*d  joys  above. 

As  great  and  strong  to  vanquish  earthly  Io\^ 

As  earthly  glory,  fame,  respect,  and  show, 

As  all  rewards  their  virtue  found  below } 

Alas !  Religion  proper  means  prepares, 

These  means  are  ours,  and  must  its  end  be  theirs  ? 

And  shall  thy  fathei*^  spirit  meet  the  sight 

Of  heathen  sages  cloth*d  in  heavenly  light, 

Whose  merit  of  strict  life,  severely  suited 

To  Reason's  dictates,  may  be  faith  imputed^ 

Whilst  thou,  to  whom  h«^  taught  the  nearer  road. 

Art  ever  banish'd  from  the  blest  abode? 

Oh  !  if  thy  temper  such  a  fear  can  find, 
This  fear  were  valour  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Dar'st  thou  provoke,  when  rebel  souls  aspire. 
Thy  Maker's  vengeance,  and  thy  monarch's  ire. 
Or  live  entomb'd  in  ships,  thy  leader's  prey. 
Spoil  of  the  war,  the  famine,  or  the  sea ; 
In  search  of  pearl,  in  depth  of  ocean  breathe. 
Or  live,  exil'd  the  Sun,  in  mines  beneath. 
Or,  where  in  tempests  icy  mountains  roll. 
Attempt  a  passage  by  the  northern  pole } 
Or  dar'st  thou  parch  within  the  fires  of  Spain, 
Or  barn  beneath  the  line,  for  Indian  gain? 
Or  for  some  idol  of  thy  fancy  draw  [straw ! 

Some  loosc-gown'd  dame^   O  courage  made  of 
Thus,  desperate  coward,  would'st  thou  bold  appear, 
Yet  when  thy  God  has  plac'd  thee  centry  here. 
To  thy  own  foes,  to  his,  ignoble  yield ; 
And  leave,  for  wars  forbid,  th'  appointed  field  ? 
Know  thy  own  foes ;  th'  apostate  angel;  he 
You  strive  to  please,  the  foremost  of  the  three; 
H$  makes  the  pleasures  of  his  realm  the  bait. 
But  can  he  give  for  love  that  acts  in  hate? 
The  world's  thy  second  love,  thy  second  foe. 
The  world,  whose  beauties  perish  as  they  blow, 
They  fly,  she  fsides  herself,  and  at  the  best. 
You  grasp  a  withered  strumpet  to  your  breast ; 
The  flesh  is  next,  which  in  fruition  wastes,- 
High  flush'd  with  all.the  sensual  joys  it  tastes. 
While  men  the  fair,  the  goodly  soul  destroy. 
From  whence  the  flesh  hat  power  to  taste  a  joy. 
Seek  thou  Religion  primitively  sound- 
Well,  gentle  friend,  but  where  may  she  be  found  ? 

By  faith  implicit  blind  Ignaroled, 
Thinks  the  bright  semph  from  his  country  fled. 
And  seeks  her  leat  at  Rome,  because  we  know. 
She  therf^'was  seen  a  thousand  years  ago; 
And  loves  her  relic  rags,  as  men  obey 
The  foot-cloth  where  the  prince  sat  yesterday. 
These  pageant  forms  are  whining  Obed*s  scorn. 
Who  seeks  Religion  at  Geneva  born, 
A  sullen  thing,  whose  coarseness  suits  the  crowd : 
Though  young,  unhandsome;  though  unhandsome, 

proud; 
Thos,  with  the  wanton^  some  perversely  judge 
All  girls  unhealthy  bat  the  cottntry  drudge. 

No  foreign  schemes  make  easy  Caepio  roam. 
The  man  contented  takes  his  church  at  home, 
Kay,  should  some  preachers,  servflc  bawds  of  gain, 
Should  some  new  laws,  which  like  new  fashions 

Command  his  faith  to  count  salvation  ty'd. 
To  visit  his,  and  visit  none  beside ; 
He  grants  salvation  centres  in  hh  own. 
And  grant9  it  centres  but  in  his>  alone; 


From  youth  to  age  he  grasps  the  proflRer'd  dame. 
And  they  confer  his  feith,  who  give  his  name ; 
So  from  the  guardian's  hands  tlie  wards,  who  live 
Enthrall'd  to  guardians,  take  the  wives  they  give. 

From  all  professions  careless  Airy  flies, 
**  For  all  professions  can*t  be  good,**  he  cries  ; 
And  here  a  fault,  and  there  another  views. 
And  lives  unfix'd  for  want  of  heart  to*  choose ; 
So  men,  who  know  what  some  loose  girls  have 
For  fear  of  marrying  such,  will  marry  none,  [done. 
The  charms  of  all  obsequious  Coortly  strike  | 
On  each  he  dotes,  on  each  attends  alike; 
And  thinks,  as  different  countries  deck  the  dame^ 
The  dresses  altering,  and  the  sex  the  same: 
So  fares  Religion,  chang'd  in  outward  show. 
But  tis  Religion  still  where'er  we  go: 
This  blindness  springs  firom  an  excess  of  light. 
And  men  embrace  tbe  wrong  to  choose  tiie  right. 
But  thou  of  force  must  one  Religion  own. 
And  only  one,  and  that  the  right  alone ; 
To  find  that  right  one,  ask  thy  reverend  sire. 
Let  his  of  him,  and  him  of  his  inquire ;         [13^^* 
Though  Truth  and  Falsehood  seem  as  twins  al- 
There's  eldership  on  Truth's  delightful  side ; 
Her  seek  with  heed— who  seeks  the  soundest  first. 
Is  not  of  no  Religion,  nor  the  worst, 
T'  adore,  or  scorn  au  image,  or  protest. 
May  all  be  bad ;  doubt  wisely  for  the  best, 
'T  were  wrong  to  sleep,  or  headlong  run  asti^y  } 
It  is  not  wandering,  to  inquire  tbe  way^ 

On  a  large  mountain,  at  the  basis  wide. 
Steep  to  the  top,  and  craggy  at  the  side. 
Sits  sacred  Truth  entfaron'd ;  and  he  who  raeaas 
To  reach  the  summit,  mounts  with  weary  paina» 
Winds  round  and  round,  and  every  turn  essays. 
Where  sudden  breaks  resist  the  shorter  ways. 
Yet  labour  so,  that  ere  faint  age  arrive, 
Thy  searching  soul  possess  her  rest  alives 
To  work  by  twilight  were  to  work  too  late. 
And  age  is  twilight  to  the  night  of  fete. 
To  will  alone,  is  but  to  mean  delay. 
To  work  at  present  is  the  use  of  day. 
For  man's  employ  much  thought  and  deed  rettaiOf 
High  thoughts  the  soul,  hard  deeds  the  body  strain. 
And  mysteries  ask  believing*  which  to  view. 
Like  the  fair  Sun,  are  plain,  but  dazzling  too. 

Be  Truth,  so  found,  with  sacred  heed  possest. 
Not  kings  have  power  to  tear  it  firom  thy  breast. 
By  no  blank  charters  harm  they  where  they  bate, 
Nor  are  they  vicars,  but  the  hands  of  fete. 
Ah !  fool  and  wretch,  who  lett'st  thy  soal  be  tyVJ 
To  human  laws!  or  must  it  so  be  try'd? 
Or  will  it  boot  thee,  at  the  latest  day, 
When  Judgment  sits,  and  Justice  arks  thy  plea. 
That  Philip  that,  or  Gregory  teugfat  thee  this. 
Or  John  or  Martin  ?     All  may  teach  aniss: 
For  every  contrary  in  each  extreme 
This  holds  alike,  and  each  may  plead  the  same. 

Wouldst  thou  to  power  a  proper  duty  show? 
'Tis  thy  first  task  the  bounds  of  power  t©  know; 
The  bounds  once  pass'd,  it  hokls  the  same  no  mole, 
It^  nature  alters,  which  it  own'd  before. 
Nor  were  submission  humbleness  exprest. 
But  all  a  low  idolatry  at  best 
Power  from  above,  subordinately  spread. 
Streams  like  a  fountain  from  th'  eternal  bead; 
There,  calm  and  pure,  the  living  waters  flow. 
But  roars  a  torrent  or  a  flood  below, 
F^ich  flower  ordain'd  the  margins  to  adorn. 
Each  native  beauty,  firom  its  roots  is  torn. 
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And  left  pa  deserts,  rOcks  and  tends,  are  tost, 
All  the  long  travel,  and  in  ocean  lost. 
So  ^res  the  soul,  which  more  that  power  reveres, 
Man  claims  from  God,  than  what  in  God  inheres. 


THE  GIFT  OF  POETRY. 

Fbom  realms  of  never-intermpted  peace. 
From  thy  fair  station  near  the  throne  of  Grace, 
From  choirs  of  angels,  joys  in  endless  round. 
And  endless  harmony^s  enchi^ting  sound, 
Chanp'd  with  a  zeal  the  Maker's  praise  to  show. 
Bright  Gift  of  Verse  descend,  and  here  below 
My  ravishM  heart  with  nusM  affection  fill. 
And  warbting  o'er  the  soul  in-line  my  will. 
Among  thy  pomp,  let  rich  expression  wait, 
I^et  ranging  numbers  form  thy  train  complete. 
While  at  thy  motions  over  all  the  sky 
Sweet  sounds,  and  echoes  sweet,  resounding  fly ; 
And, where  thy  ieet  with  gliding  beauty  tread, 
liet  Fancy's  flowery  spring  erect  its  head. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  with  unaccustomed  light. 
The  tracts  of  airy  thought  grow  wondrous  bright. 
Its  notions  ancient  Memory  reviews. 
And  young  Invention  new  designs  pursues. 
To^K>me  attempt  my  will  and  wishes  press. 
And  pleasure,  rais'd  in  hepe,  forebodes  success. 
My  God,  from  whom  proceed  the  gifts  divine, 
My  God!  1  think  I  feel  the  rift  is  thine. 
3c  this  no  vain  illusion  whicB  1  find, 
Kor  Nature's  impulse  on  the  passive  mind, 
But  reason*s  act,  produc'd  by  good  deshre. 
By  grace  enlivened  with  celestial  fire; 
WhUe  base  conceits,  like  misty  sons  of  night. 
Before  such  beams  of  glory  take  their  flight, 
And  frail  affections,  bom  of  earth,  decay, 
Like  weeds  that  wither  in  the  warmer  ray. 

I  thank  thee,  Father!  with  a  grateftil  mind: 
Man's  undeserving,  and  thy  mercy  kind. 
1  none  perceive,  1  long- to  sing  thy  praise, 
I  now  perceive,  I  long  to  find  my  lays 
The  sweet. incentives  of  another's  love, 
And  sure  such  longings  have  their  rise  above. 
My  resolution  stands  ooufirm'd  within. 
My  lines  aspiring  ea^arly  begin; 
Begin,  my  lines,  to  such  a  subject  due. 
That  aids  our  labours,  and  rewards  them  too ! 
Begin,, while  Canaan  opens  to  mine  eyes, 
Where  souls  and  songs,  divinely  form'd,  arise. 
As  one  whom  o'er  the  sweetly-vary'd  meads 
lutire  reaess  and  lonely  pleasure  leads, 
To  verdur'd  banks,  to  paths  adom'd  with  flowers, 
To  shady  trees,  to  doasly-waving  bowers. 
To  bubbling  fountains,  and  aside  the  stream 
That  softly  gliding  soothes  a  waking  dream, 
'  Or  bears  the  UKMight  inspir'd  with  lieat  liloug. 
And. with  fiur  images  improves  a  song; 
Through  sacred  antfaems,  so  may  fietncy  range. 
So  still  from  beauty,  still  to  beauty  change^ 
i  To  feel  delights  in  sJl  the  radiant  way, 
[  And,  with  sweet  numbers,  what  it  feels  repay.- 
i  Fo^  this  I  call  that  ancient  Time  appear, 
And  bring  his  rolls  to  serve  in  method  here; 
Ijlis  rolls  which  acts,  that  endless  honour  claim, 
'  Have  rank'd  in  order  for  the  voice  of  Fame. 

,My  call  is  fevour'd:  Time  from  first  to  last 
Unwinds  his  years,  the  present  sees  the  past; 
J  view  tfaefe  circles  as  he  turns  them  o'er, 
;And  px^  my  footsteps  where  be  went  befbra* 


The  page  unfblding  would  a  top  disclose. 
Where  sounds  melodious  in  their  birth  arose. 
Where  first  the  Morning-stars  together  sung. 
Where  first  their  harps  the  sons  of  Glory  strung. 
With  shouts  of  joy  while  Hallelujahs  rise 
To  prove  the  chorus  of  eternal  skies. 
Rich  sparkling  strokes  the  letters  doubly  gildy 
And  all's  with  luve  and  admiration  fill'd. 

M08B8. 

To  grace  those  lines,  which  next  appear  to  sight. 
The  pencil  shone,  with  more  abated  light; 
Yet  still  the  pencil  shone,  the  lines  were  dur. 
And  awful  Moses  stands  recorded  there; 
Let  his,  replete  with  flames  and  praise  divine. 
Let  his,  the  first-remember'd  song  be  mine. 
Then  rise  my  thought,  and  in  thy  prophet  find 
What  joy  should  warm  thee,  for  the  work  design'd. 
To  that  great  act,  which  rais'd  his  heart,  repair. 
And  find  a  portion  of  his  spirit  there. 

A  nation  helpless  and  unarm'd  I  view, 
Whom  strong  revengeful  troops  of  war  pursue, 
Seas  stop  their  flight,  their  camp  must  prove  their 

•  grave, 
Ah !  what  can  save  them  ?  God  alone  can  save. 
God*s  wondrous  voice  proclaims  his  high  command. 
He  bids  their  leader  wave  the  sacred  wand, 
And  where  the  billows  flow'd,  they  flow  no  morev 
A  road  lies  naked,  and  they  march  it  o'er. 
Safe  may  the  sons  of  Jacob  travel  through. 
But  why  will  hardened  Egypt  venture  too  ? 
Vain  iu  thy  rage,  to  think  those  waters  flee 
And  rise  like  walls,  on  either  hand,  for  thee. 
The  night  comes  on,  the  Kason  for  surprise. 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  directs  thine  eyes. 
A  fiery  cloud  I  see  thine  angel  ride, 
His  chariot  is  thy  light,  and  he  thy  guide. 
The  day  comes  on,  and  half  thy  succours  fail^ 
Yet  fear  not,  Israel,  God  will  still  prevail. 
I  see  "thine  angel  from  before  thee  go. 
To  make  the  wheels  of  venturous  Egypt  slow. 
His  rolling  cloud  enwraps  its  .beams  of  light, 
And  what  supply'd  thy  day,  prolongs  their  night 
At  length  the  dangers  of  the  deep  are  run. 
The  further  brink  is  past,  the  bank  is  won; 
The  leader  turns  to  view  the  foes  behind. 
Then  waves  his  solemn  wand  within  the  wlnd^ 
Oh  nation  fireed  by  wonders,  cease  thy  fear. 
And  stand,  and  see  the  Lord's  Salvation  here* 
.  Ye  tempests,  now,  from  every  comer  fly. 
And  wildly  rage  in  all  my  fancied  sky. 
Roll  on,  ye  waters,  as  they  roU'd  before. 
Ye  billows  of  my  fencied  ocean,  roar; 
Dash  high,  ride  foaming,  mingle,  all  the  main, 
'TIS  done,  and  Pharaoh  cant  afflict  again. 
The  work,  the  wondrous  work  of  fireedom's  done. 
The  winds  abate,  the  clouds  restore  the  Sun, 
The  wreck  appears,  the  threatening  army  drown'd 
Floats  o'er  the  waves,  to  strew  the  sandy  ground. 
Then  place  thy  Moses  near  the  calming  £>od. 
Majestically  mild,  serenely  good ; 
Let  meekness,  lovely  virtue,  gently  streani 
Around  his  visage,  like  a  lambent  flame; 
Let  grateful  sentiments,  let  sense  of  love. 
Let  holy  zeal,  within  his  bosom  move ; 
And  while  his  people  gaze  the  watery  plain. 
And  fear's  last  touches  like  to  doubts  remain; 
While  bright  astonishment,  that  seems  to  raise, 
A  questioning  belief,  is  fond  to  praise;  i 

Be  thus  the  rapture  in  the  prophet's  breast. 
Be  thus  tbe  thanks  for  ffire^m  gaia'd  exprets'di ' 
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<'  I'll  sua;  to  Go4,  rU  sing  the  songs  of  pnise, 
To  God,  triumphant  in  bis  wondrous  ways. 
To  God,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel, 
Wliere  the  proud  horse,  and  prouder  rider  felL 
The  Lord,  in  mercy  kindj  in  justice  strong. 
Is  now  my  strength ;  this  strength  be  now  my  song. 
This  sure  salvation  such  he  proves  to  me, 
From'  danger  rescued,  and  from  bondage  free ; 
The  Lord's  my  God,  and  Pll  prepare  his  seat« 
My  father's  God,  and  I'll  proclaim  him  great^ 
Him  Lord  of  battles,  him  renown'd  in  name. 
Him  eTer-faitbful,  evermore  the  same. 
His  gracious  aids  avenge  bis  people's  thrall. 
They  make  the  pride  of  boasting 'Pharaoh  &1L 
Within  the  seas  his  stately  chariots  lie, 
Within  the  soas  his  chosen  captains  die. 
The  rolling  deeps  have  covcr'd  o'er  the  foe. 
They  sunk  like  stones,  they  swiftly  sunk  below : 
Thine hand,my  God !  thine  hand  confess'd  thy  care, 
Thine  hand  was  glorious  in  thy  power  there, 
It  broke  their  troops,  unequal  for  the  fight. 
In  all  the  greatness  c^  excelling  might: 
Thy  wrath  sent  forward  o*er  the  raging  stream. 
Swift,  sure,  and  sudden,  their  destruction  came. 
They  fell  as  stubble  bunts,  while  driving  skies 
Provoke  and  whirl  a  flame,  and  ruin  flies. 

*'  When  blasts,  dispatch'd  with  wonderfHil  intent. 
On  sovereign  orders  from  thy  nostrils  went, 
For  our  accounts,  the  waters  were  afraid, 
Perceiv'd  thy  presence,  and  together  fled; 
In  heaps  uprightly  plac'd,  they  learn  to  stand, 
like  banks  of  crystal,  by  the  paths  of  sand,  [pride. 
Then,  fondly  flush'd  with  hope,  and  swell'd  with 
And  fiU'd  wRh  rage,  the  foe  profanely  cry'd,. 
*  Secure  of  conquest,  I'll  pursue  their  way, 
Fll  overtake  them,  Pll  divide  the  psey. 
My  lust  Pll  satisfy,  mine  anger  cloy. 
My  sword  Pll  brandish,  and  their  name  destroy.' 
How  wildly  threats  their  ang«r,  hark !  above. 
New  blasts  of  wind  on  new  conmiission  move. 
To  loose,  the  fetters  that  confin'd  the  main. 
And  make  its  mighty  waters  rage  again. 
Then,  overwhelmed  with  their  resistless  sway. 
They  sunk  like  lead,  they  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

"  Oh,  who's  like  thee,tIiou  dreaded  Lord  of  Host! 
Among  the  gods,  whom  all  the  nations  boast. 
Such  acts  of  wonder  and  of  strength  displays  ? 
Oh  great.  Oh  glorious  in  thine  holy  ways! 
Deserving  praise,  and  that  thy  praise  appear 
In  signs  of  reverence,  and  sense  of  fear.      [hand, 
With  justice  arm'd,  thou  stretchedst  out  thine 
And  Earth  between  its  gaping  jaws  of  land 
Receiv'd  its  waters  of  the  parted  main, 
And  swallow'd  up  the  dark  Egyptian  train. 
With  mercy  rising  on  the  weaker  side. 
Thyself  became  the  rescued  people's  guide! 
And  in  thy  strength  they  pass'd  th'  amazing  road 
To  reach  thine  Holy  Mount,  thy  bless'd  abode. 
"  What  thou  hast  done  the  neighbouring  realms 
shall  bear, 
And^feel  the  strange  report  excite  thenr  fi»ur. 
What  thou  hast  done  shall  Edom's  duke  amaze. 
And  make  despair  on  Palestina  seize; 
Shall  make  the  warlike  sous  of  Moab  shaJce, 
And  all  the  melting  hearts  of  Canaan  weak. 
In  heavy  damps,  difTus'd  oi>  every  breast. 
Shall  colddistrust  and  hopeless terrourj'est,[shown. 
The  matchless  greatness,  which  thine  hand  has 
Shall  keep  their  kingdoms  as  unmov'd  as  stones 
While  lordan  stops  above,  and  fails  below, 
Aod  all  thy  flock  across  the  chaaucl  go. 


Thus  OD  thy  Mercy's  tttrer-shiniug  wing. 
Through  seas  and  streams  tiiou  wilt  the  natioB 
And  as  the  rooted  trees  securely  stand,      [bring, 
So  firmly  plant  it  in  the  promis'd land; 
Where  for  thyself  thou  wilt  a  place  prepare. 
And  after-ag»i  will  thine  altar  tear, 
Their  reign  victorious  in  thy  sacred  seat. 
Oh,  Lord !  for  ever  and  for  ever  great. 

**  Look  where  the  tyrant  was  but  lately  seen. 
The  seas  gave  backward*  aod  he  ventured  in: 
In  yonder  gulpk  with  haughty  pomp  he  shoWd,    ' 
Here  march'd  his  horseoMB,  there  his  cfa^oU  rode. 
And  when  o«ir  God  restor*d  the  floods  agato. 
Ah,  vainly  strong!  they  pensh'd  in  the  Bwiii^ 
,But  Israel  went  a  dry  suiprisiag  way,   ^ 
Made  safe  by  miracles,  amidst  the  sea.'* 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  though  not  the  Pn^bafs 

joy* 

Which  others  hands  and  others  tongues  employ; 
For  still  the  lays,  wtthiwarmtk  divine  exprest» 
Inflam'd  his  hearers  to  their  inmost  breast. 
Then  Miriam's  notes  the  chorus  sweetly  raise. 
And  Miriam's  timbrel  gives  new  life  to  praise. 
The  moving  sounds,  like  soft  delicious  wind. 
That  breath'd  from  Paradise,  a  passage  fiad^ 
Shed  sympathies  for  odoors  as  they  rove,    ' 
And  &n  the  risings  of  enkindlfid  love. 

O'er  all  the  crowd  the  thought  inspiring  fl«sr. 
The  women  fbUow'd,  with  their  UmbreU  too. 
And  thus  from  Moses,  where  his  strains  arose. 
They  catch'd  a  rapture,  to  perfoim  the  ckMe. 

"  We'll  sing  to  God,  we'll  sing  the  soogof  praise, 
To  God  triumphant  in  his  wondrous  ways. 
To  God,  whose  glories  in  the  seas  excel. 
Where  tbe  proud  horse  and  prouder  rider  fdL" 

Thus  Israel,  rapturM  with  the  plsasiBg  tfaovghV 
Of  fiieedom  wish'd,  and  wooderfiilly  got. 
Made  cheerful  thanks  firom  every  baosk  resound, 
Express'd  by  songs,  improv'd  m  joy  by  soond* 
Oh,  sacred  Moses,  each  infusing  ltne;r 
That  mov'd  their  gratitude,  was  part  of  Ihioe; 
And  still  the  Christians  in  thy  numbers  view^ 
The  type  of  baptism,  and  of  Heaven  too^ 
So  souls  from  water  rise  to  graos  bdow. 
So  sl^nt»  from  toil  to  praise  and  glory  gow 

Oh,  grateful  Miriam,  in  thy  tamper  vrong^ 
Too  warm  for  silence,  or  inventing  thoi^B^^ 
Thy  part  of  anthem  was  to  waito  o^r. 
In  sweet  response  what  Moses  snng  before. 
Thou  ledst  the  publie  voice  to  join  bis  lajv. 
And  words  redoubling,  well-redDabled  praises 
Receive  thy  title,  prophetess  was  thine. 
When  here  thy  practice  show'dthy  form  divine* 
The  spirit  thus  a{^ov'd,  resign'd  in  wiUr 
The  chureh  bows  down,  and  hears  M^konses  stfl. 

Nor  slighMy  suffer  tunefol  JnboPs  name 
To  miss  his  place  among  tbe  sons  ef  fiune; 
Whose  sweet  infosions  conld  of  old  i»fl|Mre 
The  breathing  oigans,  and  the  trembHag  lyre. 
Father  of  these  on  Earth,  whose  gentle  soul. 
By  sucl^  engagements,  coukl  the  mind  controiii. 
If  holy  verses  aught  to  music  owe, 
,  Be  that  thy  large  account  of  thanks  below  r 
Whilst,  then,  the  timbrels  lively  pleasure  pn^re. 
And,  now,  whilst  organs  sound  sedately  graven 

My  first  attempt  the  flnisVd  course  ^nmin>fnd% 
Now,  Fancy,  flag  not,  as  ttet  solject  ends. 
But,  charm'd  with  beauties  which  attend  thy  vay. 
Ascend  harmonioua  in  the  next  essay. 
So  flies  the  lark,  and  learn  from  her  to  Jjf^ 
'She  mQunts,  she  wa^bloi  on  tbct  wind  oa  hinly 
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^iie  (mlU  fi-om  thence,  and  seemt  to  drop  her  wing. 
But,  ere  she  lights  to  rest,  remounts  to  sing. 

It  is  not  far  the  days  hare  roli'd  their  years 
Before  the  second  brightened  work  appears. 
It  is  not  &ri  alas!  the  faulty  canse. 
Which,  from  the  prophet,  umI  reflection  draws; 
Ahis!  that  blessings  in  possession  cloy, 
And  peevish  murmurs  are  prefcri*d  to  joy; 
That  &vourM  Israel  could  be  faithless  still, 
Or  question  God's  protecting  poiprer  or  will, 
Or  dread  devoted  Canaan's  warlike  men. 
And  long  lor  Egypt  and  their  bonds  again. 
Scarce  thrice  the  Son,  since  hardened  Pharaoh  dy'd, 
As  bridegrooms  issue  forth  with  glittering  pride, 
Rejoicing  rose,  and  let  the  nation  see 
Three  shining  days  of  easy  liberty, 
Ere  the  mean  feairs  of  want,  produced  within, 
Vain  thought,  replenished,  with  rebellious  sin. 

Oh  look  not,  Israel,  to  thy  former  way; 
Ood  cannot  fail ;  and  either  wait  or  pray. 
Within  the  borders  of  thy  promts'd  lands, 
Lot*s  hapless  wife  a  strange  example  stands, 
She  tum'd  her  eyes,  and  felt  her  change  begin, 
And  wrath  as  fierce  may  meet  resembling  shi. 
Then  forward  move  thy  camp,  and  forward  still. 
And  let  sweet  Mercy  bend  thy  stubborn  wtlL 
At  thy  complaint,  a  branch  in  Marah  cast. 
With  sweetening  virtue  mends  the  water's  taste. 
At  thy  complaint,  the  labouring  tempest  sails. 
And  drives  before  a  wondrous  shower  of  quails. 
In  tender  grass  the  falling  manna  lies, 
And  Heaven  itself  the  want  of  bread  supplies. 
The  rock  divided,  flows  upon  the  plain 
At  thy  complaint,  and  still  thou  wilt  complain. 
As,. thus  employ'd,  thou  went  the  desert  through, 
I» !  Sinai  Mount  uprearM  its  head  to  view. 
Thine  eyes  percerv'd  the  darkly-rolling  cloud, 
Thine  ears  the  tnmipet  shrill,  the  thunder  loud, 
Tlie  fbrky  lightning  shot  in  livid  gieatt. 
The  smoke  arose,  the  mountain  all  a  flame 
SuakM  to  the  depths,  and  worked  with  signs  of 
IVhile  Ood  descended  to  dispense  the  law.    [awe, 
Yet  neither  Mercy,  manifest  in  might, 
Kor  Power  in  terrours  could  preserve  thee  right. 
Provok'd  with  crimes  of  such  an  heinous  kind, 
Almighty  Justice  swaie  the  doom  designed. 
That  they  sfaouhl  never  reach  the  promised  seat, 
And  Moses  greatly  mooms  their  hastened  fbte. 
i       ril  think  him  now  rettr'd  to  public  care, 
I  While  night  in  pitchy  plumes  slides  soft  in  air, 
I*ir  thfnk  him  giving  what  the  guilty  sleep,  [weep. 
To  thoughts  where  sorrow  glides,  and  numbers 
Sad  thoughtt  of  woes  that  reign  where  such  prevail. 
And  man*ii  short  life,  though  not  so  short  as  frail. 
Within  this  circle  fbr  his  inward  eyes, 
He  bids  the  fading  low  creation  rise. 
And  straight  the  train  of  mimic  senses  brmgs 
The  dusky  shapes  of  transitory  things. 
Through  pensive  shades,  the  visions  seem  to  range. 
They  seem -to  flourish,  and  they  seem  to  change; 
A  Moon  decreasing  runs  the  silent  sky. 
And  sickly  birds  on  moulting  feathers  fly; 
Men  walking  count  their  days  of  blessing  o'er. 
The  blessings  vanish,  and  the  tale's  no  more. 
Still  hours  of  nightly  watches  steal  away, 
Big  waters  roll,  green  blades  of  grass  decay. 
Then  all  the  pensive  shades,  by  just  degrees. 
Grow  feint  in  prospect,  and  go  off  wit£  these: 
But  while  th'  affecting  notions  pass  along, 
UedKw^es  such  at  best  adorn  his  son^; 


And  thus  with  Ood  the  risinpr  lays  began, 
God  ever  reigning,  God  compared  with  man: 
And  thus  they  moye  to  man  beneath  his  rod, 
Man  deeply  sinning,  man  chastis'd  by  God. 

**  Oh  Lord !  oh  Saviour !  though  thy  chosen  band 
Have  stay'd  like  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land, 
Through  nnmber'd  ages,  which  have  run  their  race, 
Still  has  thy  mercy  been  our  dwelling-place. 
Before  the  most  exalted  dust  of  earth, 
The  stately  mountains  had  received  a  birth, 
Before  the  pillars  of  the  work!  were  laid. 
Before  the  habitable  paits  were  made; 
Thou  wert  their  God,  from  thee  their  rise  they 
Thou  great  fbr  ages,  great  fbr  ever  too.       [drew, 
**  Man  (mortal  creature)  fhim'd  to  feel  decayi. 
Thine  unresisted  power  at  pleasure  sways ; 
Thou  say'st  reirtriif  and  parting  souls  obey, 
Thou  say'st  rttum,  and  bodies  fall  to  clay. 
For  whafs  a  thousand  fleeting  years  with  thee  > 
Or  time,  compaiM  with  long  eternity, 
Whose  wings  expanding  infinitely  vast 
O'erstretch  its  utmost  ends  of  first  and  last; 
'Tis  like  those  hours  that  lately  saw  the  Son; 
He  rose,  and  set,  and  all  the  day  was  done : 
Or  like  the  watches  which  dread  night  divide, 
And  while  we  slumber  unregarded  glide. 
When  all  the  present  seems  a  thing  of  nought. 
And  past  and  fiitare  close  to  waking  thoughts 
As  n^ing  floods,  when  rivers  swell  with  rain. 
Bear  down  the  groves,  and  overflow  the  plain,    * 
So  swift  and  strong  thy  wondrous  might  appears,' 
So  life  is  carried  down  the  rolling  years. 
As  heavy  sleep  pursues  the  day's  retreat. 
With  dark,  with  silent,  and  unactive  state. 
So  life*s  attended-on  by  cettain  doom. 
And  death's  their  rest ;  their  resting-place,  a  tomb. 
It  quickly  rises,  and  it  quickly  goes,' 
And  youth  its  morning,  age  its  evening  shows. 
Thus  tender  blades  of  grass,  when  beams  diflfuse. 
Rise  from  the  pressure  of  their  early  dews. 
Point  tow'rds  the  skies  their  elevated  spires, 
And  proudly  flourish  in  their  green  attires. 
But  soon  (ah  fading  state  of  things  below!) 
j^he  scjTthe  destructive  mows  the  lovely  show. 
The  rising  Sun  thus  saw  their  glories  lugh; 
That  Son  descended,  sees  their  glories  die. 

"  We  still  with  more  than  common  haste  of  fate 
Are  doom'd  to  perish,  in  thy  kindled  hate. 
Our  public  sms  for  public  justice  call,  [fcdl; 

And  stand  like  marks,  on  which  thy  judgment^ 
Our  secret  sins,  that  folly  thou^t  concealed. 
Are  in  thy  light  for  punishment  reveal'd. 
Beneath  the  terrours  of  thy  wrath  divine 
Our  dajTs  unmix'd  with  happiness  decline, 
Like  empty  stories,  tedious,  ^oirt,  and  vain. 
And  never,  never  more  recall'd  again. 
Yet  what  were  life,  if  to  the  longest  date. 
Which  we  have  nam'd  a  life,  we  bacMen'd  fkte^ 
Alas,  its  moat  computed  length  appears 
To  reach  the  limits  but  of  seventy  yeitrs, 
And  if  by  strength  to  foorscore  years  wd  go, 
That  strength  is  labour,  and  that  labour  woe. 
Then  will  thy  term  expire,  and  thou  mnst  fly»       > 
Oh  man !  oh  creaitare  surely  bom  to  dl^  t  ' 

But  i^io  regaftis  s  truth  so  tlirougbly  known? 
Who  dreads  a  wrath  so  manifbstly  shown  ^ 
^^o  seems  to  fear  it,  thoogh  the  danger  vies    ' 
MTith  any  pitch  to  which  our  fear  can  rise: 
O  teach  us  so  to  number  all  our  days. 
That  these  lefleotioas  warns  correct  our  «MB)n^ 
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That  these  may  lead  ug  from  delusive  dreams 
To  walk  in  heavenly  wisdom's  golden  beams. 

<*  Return,  oh  Lord:  how  long  shall  Israel  sin? 
How  long  thine  anger  be  preserved  within? 
Before  our  time's  irrevocably  past. 
Be  kind,  be  gracious,  and  return  at  last. 
Let  favour  soon  dispensed  our  souls  employ. 
And  still  remember'd  favour  live  in  joy. 
Send  years  of  comforts  for  our  years  of  woes,  - 
Send  these  at  least  of  equal  length  with  those. 
Shine  on  thy  flock,  and  on  their  oilspring  shine. 
With  tender  mercy  (sweetest  act  divhie) 
Bright  rays  of  majesty  serenely  shed 
To  rest  in  glories  on  the  nation^s  head. 
Our  future  deeds  with  approbation  bless. 
And  in  the  giving  them  give  us  success." 

Thus  with  forgiveness  ieamestly  desir'd. 
Thus  in  the  raptures  of  a  (>liss  required. 
The  man  of  God  copcludes  his  sacred  strain. 
Now  sit  and  see  the  subject  once  again; 
See  ghastly  Death,  where  deserts  all  around 
Spread  forth  the  barren  undelightful  ground: 
There  stalks  the  silent  melancholy  shade. 
His  naked  bones  reclining  on  a  spade; 
And  thrice  the  spade  with  solemn  sadness  heaves, 
And  thrice  earth  opens  in  the  form  of  graves. 
His  gates  of  darkness  gape,  to  take  him  in ; 
And  where  he  soon  would  sink,  he's  push*d  by  sin^ 

Poor  mortals !  here  your  common  picture  know, 
And  with  yourselves  in  this  acquainted  grow. 
Through  life,  with  airy,  thoughtless  pride  you 
And  vainly  glitter  in  the  sphere  of  change,  [range, 
A  sphere  where  all  things  but  for  time  remain. 
Where  no  fix'd  stars  with  endless  glory  reig^. 
But  meteors  only,  short-liv'd  meteors  rise. 
To  shine,  shoot  down,  and  die  beneath  the  skies. 

There  is  an  hour,  ah !  who  that  hour  attends? 
When  man,  the  gilded  vanity,  descends; 
When  foreign  force,  or  waste  of  inward  heat,. 
Constrain  the  soul  to  leave  its  ancient  seat; 
When  banish'd  beauty  from  her  empire  flies. 
And  with  a  languish  leaves  the  sparkling  ^jei\ 
When  softening  music  and  persuasion  fail. 
And  all  the  charms  that  in  the  tongue  prevail; 
When  spirits  stop  their  course,  when  nerves  un- 
And  outward  action  and  perception  cease;  [brace, 
'TIS  then  the  poor  deform'd  remains  shaU  be 
That  naked  skeleton  we  seem'd  to  see.         [bliss. 

Make  this  thy  mirror,  if  thou  wouId*flt  have 
No  flattering  image  shows  itself  in  this; 
But  such  as  lays  the  lofty  looks  of  pride. 
And  makes  cool  thought  in  humble  channel  glide; 
But  such  as  clears  the  cheats  of  Errour's  den. 
Whence  magic  mists  surround  the  souls  of  men; 
Whence  self^elusion's  trains  adorn  their  flight, 
As  snow's  (air  feathers  fleet  to  darken  sight; 
Then  rest,  and  in  the  work  of  fancy  spread. 
To  gay-wav'd  plumes  for  every  mortal's  head. 
These  empty  forms,  when  death  appears,  disperse. 
Or  melt  in  tears,  upon  its  mournful  hearse; 
The  sad  reflection  forces  men  to  know, 
life  surely  sails  and  swiftly  flies  below. 
Oh,  lest  thy  folly  lose  the  profit  sought. 
Oh  never  touch  it  with  a  glancing  thought. 
As  men  to  glasses  come,  and  straight  withdraw. 
And  straight  forget  what  sort  of  face  they  saw : 
But  fix,  intently  fi:^,  thine  inward  eyes, 
^nd  in  the  strength  of  this  great  truth  be  wise. 
If  on  the  globe's  dim  side  our  senses  stray, 
j^ot  i9'4  to  peifect  light,  we  think  it  day  % 


Death  seems  long  slisep ;  and  hopes  of  heavenly 
Deceitful  wishes,  big  with  distant  dreams;  {beams, 
But  if  our  reason  purge  the  carnal  sight, 
And  place  its  objects  in  their  juster  light,  [more, 
We  change  the  side,  from  dreams  on  Earth  we 
And  wake  through  death,  to  rising  life  above. 

Here  o'er  my  soul  a  solemn  silence  reigns. 
Preparing  thought  for  new  celestial  straius, 
The  former  vanish  off,  the  new  begin. 
The  solemn  silence  stands  like  night  between, 
In  whose  dark  bosom  day  departing  lies. 
And  day  succeeding  takes  a  lovely  rise. 
But  though  the  song  be  changed,  be  still  the  flame, 
And  still  the  prophet,  in  my  lines  the  same; 
With  care  renew'd,  upon  the  children  dwell, 
Whose  sinful  &thers  in  the  desert  fell. 
With  care  renew'd,  if  any  care  can  do. 
Ah !  lest  they  sin,  and  lest  they  perish  too'. 

Oo  seek  for  Moses  at  yon  sacred  tent. 
On  which  the  Prestece  makes  a  bright  descent 
Behold  the  cloud,  with  radiant  glory  fiur. 
Like  a  wreath'd  pillar,  curl  itself  in  air ! 
Behold  it  hovering  just  above  the  door, 
And  Moses  meekly  kneeling  on  the  floor. 
But  if  the  gazing  turn  thy  edge  of  sight, 
And  darkness  spring  from  unsupported  tight, 
Then  change  the  sense,  be  sight  in  beariRgdnvs^, 
While  these  strange  accents  from  the  vision  sonod: 

"  The  time,  my  servant,  is  approaching  nigh, 
When  thou  shalt  gatber'd  with  thy  fathers  lie, 
And  soon  thy  nation,  quite  fbtgetftil  grovii 
Of  all  the  glories  wbich  nuac  ami  baa  shown, 
Shall  through  nay  cevenant  parversely  break, 
Despiae  my  worship,  and  my  name  forsake, 
By  customs  conquer'd,  where  to  role  they  gOi 
And  serving  gpods  that  cant  protect  their  foe. 
Displeas'd  at  this,  I'll  turn  my  &ce  aside 
Till  slutrp  Aflltction's  rod  reduce  their  pride; 
TiU,  brought  to  better  mhxl,  they  aeek.relief. 
By  good  confessions  in  the  midst  of  grieC 
Tlien  write  thy  song,  to  stand  a  witness  still 
Of  fiivours  past,  and  of  ny  future  will. 
For  I  their  vain  conceits  before  discern, 
Thenwritethy  song  which  Israel's  sonsdialllesm* 

As  thus  the  wondrous  votee  its  charge  repeats. 
The  prophet  musing  deep  within  repeats, 
He  seems  to  feel  it  on  a  streaming  ray. 
Pierce  through  the  soul  enlightening  all  its  way. 
And  much  obedient  will,  and  free  desire, 
And  much  his  love  of  Jacob's  seed  inspire; 
And  much,  oh !  much  above  the  warmth  of  tboee, 
The  sacred  spirit  in  his  bosom  glows, 
Mi^estic  Notion  seems  decrees  to  nod. 
And  holy  Transport  speaks  the  words  of  God. 

He  now  returns,  the  finish'd  roll  be  brings, 
Enrich'd  with  strains  of  past  and  future  things; 
The  priests  in  order  to  the  tent  repair. 
The  gathered  Tribes  attend  the  elders  there: 
Oh!  sacred  Mercy's  inexKausted  store! 
Shall  these  have  warning  of  their  fatilta before, 
Shall  these  be'  told  the  recompenses  due. 
Shall  Heaven  and  Earth  be  call'd  to  witness  too! 
TThep  still  the  tumult,  if  it  will  be  so. 
Let  fear,  to  lose  a  word,  its  caution  show; 
Let  close  attention  in  dead  calm  appear. 
And  softly,  softly  steal  with  silence  near; 
While  Moses,  raised  above  the  listening  throng. 
Pronounces  thus  in  all  their  ears  the  song: 

**  Hes^r,  oh  ye  Heavens,  Creation's  kifky  show* 
Hear,  oh  tbou  HearGn-e&comfMUM'd  Karth  bekiVf 
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As  stlrer  showers  of  gently  dropping  rain, 
As  honey  dews  distiHinK  on  the  plain. 
Am  rain,  as  dews,  for  tender  grass  designed, 
So  shall  ray  speeches  sink  within  the  aiin4« 
So  sweetly  turn  the  soul's  enlivening  food. 
So  fill  and  cherish  hopeful  seeds  of  good. 
For  now  my  numbers  to  the  world  abroad 
Will  loudly  celebrate  the  name  of  God. 

"  Ascribe,  thou  nation,  every  favoured  tribe. 
Excelling  greatness  to  the  Lord  ascribe. 
The  Lord!  the  rock  on  whom  "we  safely  trust. 
Whose  work  is  perfect,  and  whose  ways  are  just; 
The  Lord !  .whose  promise  stands  for  ever  true  j 
The  Lord !  most  righteous,  and  most  holy  too, 

"  Ah,  worse  election  !  Ah,  the  bonds  of  sin  ! 
They  choose  themselves,  to  take  corruption  in. 
They  stain  their  souls  with  Vice's  deepest  blots. 
When  only  frailties  are  his  children's  spots. 
Their  thoughts,  words,  actions,  all  are  run  astray. 
And  none  more  crooked,  more  perverse,  than  they. 

'*  Say,  rebel  nation,  and  unwisely  light. 
Say,  will  thy  folly  thus  the  Loixi  requite? 
Or  is  he  not  the  God  who  made  thee  free,  ' 
Whose  mercy  purchased  and  established  thee  ? 
Remember  well  the  wondrous  days  of  old. 
The  years  of  ages  long  before  thee  told, 
Ask  all  thy  fathers,  who  the  truth  will  show. 
Or  ask  thine  elders,  for  thine  elders  know. 

"  When  the  Most  High  with  sceptre  pointed 
down, 
Dcscrib'd  the  realms  of  each  beginning  crown. 
When  Adam's  offspring,  providential  care. 
To  people  countries,  scattered  here  and  there, 
He  to  the  limits  of  their  lands  confin'd. 
That  fevouiij^  Israel  has  its  part  assigned, 
For  Israel  is  the  Lord's,  and  gains  the  place 
Reserved  for  those,  whom  he  would  choose  to  grace. 

"  Him  in  the  desert,  him  his  mercy  found,, 
Where  Famine    dwells   and   howling  deafs  the 

ground, 
WTiere  dread  is  felt  by  savage  noise  increast, 
'  Where  Solitude  erects  its  seat  on  waste: 
And  there  he  led  him,  and  he  taught  hini  there. 
And  saffely  kept  him  with  a  watchful  care ; 
The  tender  apples  of  our  heedfUl  eye, 
Kot  more  in  guard,  nor  more  securely  lie. 

•*  And  as  an  eaglo,  that  attempts  to  bring 
Her  unexperiencM  young  to  trust  the  wing. 
Stirs  up  her  nest,  and  flutters  o'er  their  heads, 
And  all  the  forces  of  her  pinions  spreads. 
And  takes  and  bears  them  on  her  plumes  above. 
To  give  peculiar  proof  of  royal  love ; 
*T  was  so  the  Lonl,  the  gracious  Lord  alone. 
With  kindness  most  peculiar,  led  his  own; 
As  no  strange  god  concurr'd  to  make  him  free. 
So  none  had  power  to  lead  him  through  but  he. 
To  lands  excelling  lands  and  planted  high, 
That  boasts  the  kindest  influencing  sky. 
He  brought,  he  bore  him,  on  the  wings  of  Grace, 
To  taste  the  plenties  of  the  ground's  increase  j 
Sweet  dropping  honey  from  the  rocky  soil, 
Frwn  flinty  rocks  the  smoothly  flowing  oil, 
The  gilded  butter  from  the  stately  kine, 
The  milk  with  which  the  duggs  or  sheep  decline. 
The  marrow  fatness  of  the  tender  lambs. 
The  bt!lkyJ)reed  of  Basan's  goats  and  rams: 
The  finest  flowery  wheat  that  crowns  the  plain  ^ 
Distends  its  husk,  and  loads  the  blade  with  grain, 
A«d  still  he  drank,  from  rii?e  delicious  heaps 
Of  clufters  press'd,  the  purest  blood  of  grapes. 


But  thou  art  wanton,  fat,  and  kickest  now, 
Ob,  well  directed,  oh,  Jcsburon  thou : 
Thou  soon.wert  fit,  thy  sides  were  thicfdy  grown. 
Thy  fatness  deeply  cover'd  every  bone; 
I'hen  wanton  fulness  vain  oblivion  brought. 
And  God,  that  made  and  sav'd  thee,  was  forgot; 
While  gods  of  foreign  lands,  and  rites  abhorr'd. 
To  jealousies  and  anger  mov'd  the  Lord; 
While  gods  thy  fathers  never  knew  were  own'd. 
And  fiends  themselves  with  sacrifice  atoned. 
Oh !  fools,  unmindful  whence  your  oi^er*d  frame. 
And  whence  your  life-infusing  spirit  came; 
Such  strange  corruptions  could  his  hate  provoke. 
And  thus  their  fate  his  indignation  spol  e :   , 
**  It  is  decreed,  I'll  hide  my  face,  and  see. 
When  I  forsake  them,  what  their  end  »ball  be; 
For  they  're  a  froward,  very  froward  train. 
They  promise  duty,  but  return  disdain. 
Within  my  soul  they  've  rais'd  a  jealou?  flame. 
By  new-nam'd  gods,  and  only  gods  in  name; 
They  make  the  burnings  of  my  anger  glow. 
By  guilty  vanity's  displeasing  show ; 
I'll  also  teach  their  jealousy  to  fret. 
At  such  as  are  not  form'd  a  people  yet, 
1*11  make  their  anger  vex  their  inward  breast. 
When  such  as  have  not  known  my  laws  are  blest. 
A  flre,  a  fire  that  nothing  pau  assuage. 
Is  kindled  in  the  fierceness  of  my  rage, 
To  bum  the  depths,  consume  the  land's  increase. 
And  on  the  mountains'  strong  foundations  seize. 
Thick  heaps  of  mischief  on  their  heads  I  send. 
And  all  mine  arrows,  wing'd  with  fiiry,  spend  ; 
t  >w-parching  death,  and  pestilential  heat. 
Shall  bring  the  bitter  pangs  of  lingering  fate. 
The  teeth  of  beasts  shall  swifl  destruction  bring. 
The  serpents  wound  them  with  invenom'd  sting,  ' 
The  sword  without,  and  dread  within,  consume 
The  youth  and  virgin,  in  their  lovely  bloom. 
Weak  tender  in&ncy,  by  suckling  fed. 
And  helpless  age,  with  hoary  fit^ted  bead. 
I  said  I'd  scatter  all  the  sinful  race, 
1  said  I'd  make  its  mere  remembrance  cease. 
But  that  I  t'ear'd  the  foe's  unruly  pride,  ^ 

Their  glory  vaunted,  and  their  power  den3^d. 
While  thus  they  boast  our  arm  has  shown  us  braye. 
And  God  did  nothing,  for  he  could  not  save. 
So  fond  their  thoughts  are^  so  remote  of  sense. 
And  blind  in  every  course  of  Providence. 
O  did  they  know  to  what  my  judgments  tend  [ 
O  would  they  ponder  on  their  latter  end ! 
They  soon  would  find,  that  when  upon  the  field 
One  makes  a  thousand,  two,  ten  thousand  yield. 
The  LoiHl  of  Hoste  has  sold  a  rebel  state 
And  sure  inclos'd  it  in  the  nets  of  Fate. 
For  what's  another's  rock  compared  with  ours. 
Let  them  be  judges  that  have  prov'd  their  powers 
That  on  their  own  have  vainly  oall'd  for  aid. 
While  ours  to  freedom  and  to  glory  led. 
Their  vine,  indeed,  may  seem  to  flourish  fair. 
But  yet  it  grow<;  in  Sodom's  tainted  air. 
It  sucks  corruption  from  Gomorrah's  fields. 
And  galls  for  grapes  in  hitter  clusters  j'ields, 
And  poison  sheds  for  win* ,  like  that  which  comefl 
From  asps,  and  dragons  death-infected  gums. 
And  are  not  these  their  hateful  sins  reveal'd. 
And  in  my  treasures  for  my  justice  seal'd  ? 
To  me  the  province  of  revenge  belongs. 
To  me  the  certain  recompense  of  wrongs. 
Their  feet  shall  totter  in  appointed  time. 
And  threatening  danger  overtake  their  crime; 
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For,  willed  with  le«tli«i^d  hute,  the  raimites  fly 

To  bring  those  things  that  must  afflict  them  nigh. 

The  Lord  will  judge  his  own,  and  bring  them  low. 

And  then  repent,  and  turn  upon  the  foe. 

And  when  the  judgments  from  his  own*remoYe 

Will  thus  the  foe  convincingly  reprove : 

Where  are  the  gods,  the  rock,  to  whom  in  rain 

Your  offnings  have  been  made,  your  victims  slain  ? 

Let  them  arise,  let  them  afford  their  aid, 

^nd  with  protection's  shield  surround  your  head. 

Know  then  your  Maker,  I  the  Lord  am  he, 

Itor  ever  was  there  any  god  with  me, 

And  death,  or  lifo,  or  wounds,  or  health,  1  give, 

Kor  can  another  from  my  power  reprieve. 

With  solemn  state  I  lift  my  arm  on  high. 

Above  the  glories  of  the  lofty  sky: 

An4  by  myself  majestically  swear, 

1  live  for  ever,  and  for  ever  there. 

)f  in  my  rage  the  glittering  sword  I  whet ; 

Andy  sternly  sitting,  take  the  judgment-seat, 

My  just  awarding  sentence  dobms  my  foe. 

And  vengeance  wields  the  blade,  and  gives  the 

And  deep  in  fleA  the  blade  of  fury  bites,     [blow. 

And  deadly  deep  my  bearded  arrow  lights, 

And  both  grow  drunK  with  blood  defil'd  in  sin. 

When  executions  of  revenge  begin.     • 

*'  Then  let  hie  nation  in  a  common  voice. 
And  with  bis  nation  let  the  world  rejoice : 
For  whether  he  for  crimes  or  trials  spill 
His  servants  blood,  he  will  avenge  it  still ; 
He  *11  break  the  troops,  he  11  scatter  them  afiur, 
Who  vex  our  realm  with  desolating  war, 
And  on  the  favoured  tribes,  and  on  the  land, 
Shed  victories  and  peace,  fVom  Mercy's  hand.** 

Here  ceas'd  the  song,  and  Israel  look'd  behind. 
And  gaz'd  before,  with  unconfloing  mind. 
And  fix'd  in  silence  and  amazement  saw 
The  strokes  of  all  their  state  beneath  the  law. 
Their  recollection  does  its  light  present 
To  show  the  mountain  Uess'd  by  God's  descent. 
To  show  their  wanderings,  their  unfix*d  abode. 
And  all  their  guidance  in  the  desert  road. 
Then  where  the  beams  of  recollection  go 
To  leave  the  fkncy  disposeessVl  of  show. 
The  fairer  light  of  prophecy's  begun. 
Which,  opening  foture  days,  supplies  their  Sun, 
By  such  a  Sun  (and  fancy  needs  no  more) 
lliey  see  the  coming  times,  and  walk  them  o'er. 
And  now  they  gain  that  rest  their  travail  sought, 
Kow  milk  and  honey  stream  along  the  thought. 
Anon  they  feel  their  souls  the  blessing  cloy. 
And  Ood*s  foigot  in  foil  excess  of  joy. 
And  oft  they  sin,  and  oft  his  anger  bums. 
And  every  nation'crmade  their  scourge  by  turns. 
Till,  oft  repenting,  they  convert  to  God, 
And  be,  repenting  too,  destroys  the  rod. 

O  nation  timely  wam*d  ki  sacred  strain, 
O  never  let  thy  Moses  sing  in  vain! 
Dare  to  be  good,  and  happiness  protong, 
Or,  if  thy  foQy  will  filfll  the  song. 
At  least  be  found  the  seMomer  in  ill. 
And  still  repent,  and  soon  repent  thee  still ; 
When  such  ftar  paths  thou  shalt  avoid  to  tread, 
Thy  blood  wiH  rest  upon  thy  sinful  head ; 
Thy  crime,  by  lasting,  will  secure  thy  foe. 
The  gncious  warning  to  the  Gentiles  go, 
And  all  the  world,  that's  call'd  to  witness  here, 
Convinc'd  by  thine  example,  learn  to  kar. 
The  Gentile  world,  a  mjrstic  Israel  grown, 
Will  in  thy  fir«t  condition  find  their  own. 


A  God^s  descent,  a  pilgrimage  hekm. 
And  promised  rest  where  living  waters  flow. 
They*U  see  the  pen  describe  in  every  tmoe 
The  fruwns  of  Aoger,  or  the  smiles  of  <vrsce; 
Why  Mercy^  turns  aside,  and  leaves  to  shine, 
What  cause  provokes  the  Jealousy  divipe! 
Why  Justice  kindles  dire  avenging  flames, 
What  endless  Power  the  lifted  arm  proclaims; 
Why  Mercy  shines  again  with  cheerful  lay, 
And  Glory  double-gilds  the  lightsome  day. 
Though  nations  change,  and  Israelis  empire  ^ 
Yet  still  the  case  on  Earth  again  may  rise; 
Eternal  Providence  its  rule  retains. 
And  still  preserves,  and  still  applies  the  ftrsini. 
>Twas  such  a  gift,  the  prophet's  sacred  peo, 
On  his  departure,  left  the  sons  of  men; 
Thus  he,  and  thus  the  swan  her  breath  tesigu, 
(Within  the  beauty  of  poetic  lines,) 
He  white  with  innocence,  his  figure  she. 
And  both  harmonious,  but  the  sweeter  be. 
Death  learns  to  chann,  and,  while  it  leads  to  Ui«, 
Has  found  a  lovely  circumstance  in  this, 
To  suit  the  meekest  turn  of  easy  mind, 
And  actions  cheerfol  in  an  air  resigned. 

Thou  flock,  whom  Moses  to  thy  freedom  led, 
How  wilt  thou  lay  the  veuerable  dead? 
Go  (if  thy  lathers  taught  a  work  they  knew) 
Go  build  a  pyramid  to  Glory  due. 
Square  the  broad  base,  with  sloping  sides  aritfi 
And  let  the  point  diminish  in  the  skies. 
There  leave  the  corpse,  impending  o*er  his  besd 
The  wand  whose  motion  winds  airwaves  obey'^ 
On  sable  banners  to  the  sight  describe 
The  painted  arms  of  every  mourning  tribe. 
And  thus  may  public  grief  adorn  the  tomb, 
Deep-streaming  downwards  through  the-TWiltHi 
On  the  black  stone  a  fair  inscription  raise,  [roML 
That  sums  his  government  to  speak  bis  pnJK, 
And  may  the  style  as  brightly  worth  proclaim 
As  if  affection,  with  a  pointed  beam, 
Engrav'd  or  fir'd  the  words,  or  bonoor  doe 
Had  with  itself  inlaid  the  Ublet  through. 

But  stop  the  pomp  that  is  not  man's  to  psf » 
For  God  will  grace  him  in  a  nobler  way. 
Mine  eyes  perceive  an  oib  of  heavenly  itste, 
With  splendid  forms  and  li^t  serene  lepkie; 
I  hear  the  sound  of  fluttering  wings  in  sir, 
I  hear  the  tunefol  tongues  of  «ngels  there: 
They  fly,  they  bear,  they  test  on  Ncbo's  b«si 
And  in  thick  glory  wrap  the  reverend  dead; 
This  errand  crowns  his  songs,  and  tends  to  pn*t 
His  near  conununion  with  the  quire  above. 
Now  swiftly  down  the  steepy  mount  they  gOr 
Now  swiftly  glides  their  shining  oib  bdov, 
And  now  moves  ofi^  where  rising  grounds  desy 
To  spread  their  valley  to  the  distant  eye. 
Ye  bless'd  inhabitants  of  glittering  air. 
You've  borne  the  prophet,  but  we  know  Mi  •k<>»' 
Perhaps,  lest  Israel,  over-fondly  led. 
In  rating  worth  when  envy  leaves  tlse  dead, 
Might  plant  a  grove,  invent  new  rites  dhrias. 
Make  him  their  idol,  and  his  grave  their  shise. 
But  what  disorder }  what  repels  the  light? 
And  ere  its  season  forces  on  the  night? 
Why  sweep  the  spectres  o'er  the  blasted  gTO»d? 
What  shakes  the    mount  with   hoOo«-rMi*f 
Hell  roUs  beneath  it,  Terrour  stalks  before  fsaasd? 
With  shrieks  and  groans,  and  Honour  bantt  i 
And  Satan  rises  in  infomal  stale,  i^^i 
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A  darkening  vtpoor  wii^  snlpbiurMtts  steam. 
In  pitefay  cnriings  edg^  by  sullen  flanoe. 
And  fnm'd  a  chariot  for  the  dreadful  form, 
Mves  whirling  up  on  mad  Confusion's  storm. 

Then  fiercely  burning  wbere  the  prophet  dy'd, 
"  Nor  shall  thy  nation  'scape  my  wrath,"  be 

cry*d; 
"  This  corpse  VW  enter  and  thy  ilock  mislead. 
And  ail  thy  miracles  my  lies  shall  aid. 
Bat  where? — He's  gone,  and,  by  the  scented  sky, 
The  favourite  courtiers  have  been  lately  nigh ; 
Ob,  alow  to  business,  curs'd  in  mischief's  hour, 
Trace  on  their  odours,  and  if  Hell  has  power" — 
This  said,  with  spite  and  with  a  bent  for  ill. 
He  thot  with  fury  from  the  trembling  hilt 

In  vain,  proud  fiend,  thy  threats  are  half  ex- 
prest 
And  half  lie  choaking  in  thy  scornful  breast, 
Uis  shining  bearers  bave  perform'd  their  rite. 
And  laid  him  softly  down  in  shades  of  night, 
A  varrior  heads  the  band,  great  Michael  be, 
Reoown'd  for  victories  in  wars  with  thee, 
A  sword  of  flame  to  stop  thy  course  he  bears. 
Nor  has  thy  rage  avail'd,  nor  can  thy  snares; 
**  The  Lord  rebuke  thy  pride !"  he  meekly  cries : 
The  Lord  has  heard  him,  and  thy  project  dies. 

Here  Moses  leaves  my  song,  the  tribes  retire. 
The  desert  flies,  and  forty  years  expire ; 
And  now,  my  Fancy,  for  a  while  be  still. 
And  think  of  coming  down  from  Nebo's  hilt 
Go  search  among  thy  forms,  and  tbence  prepare 
A  dottd  in  fo|ds  of  soft  surrounding  air! 
Go  find  a  breese  to  lift  thy  cloud  on  liigh. 
To  waft  thee  genUy-rook'd  in  open  sky. 
Then  stealing  back  to  leave  a  silent  catan, 
And  thee  repoaing  in  a  grove  of  palm. 
The  place  will  suit  my  next  succeeding  strain, 
And  Pll  awake  thee  soon  to  sing  again* 

DEBORAH. 

Tim B^  sire  of  jrears,  unfold  thy  leaf  anew, 
And  still  the  past  recall  to  present  view, 
Sfatad  forth  thy  circles,  swiftly  gaze  them  o^. 
Bat  where  an  action's  nobly  sung  before. 
There  stop  and  stay  for  me,  whose  thoughts  de- 
sign 
To  make  another's  song  resonnd  in  mine. 
I*ass  where  the  priest's  procession  bore  the  law. 
When  Jordan's  parted  waters  fix'd  with  awe. 
While  Israel  march'd  upon  the  naked  sand, 
Admir'd  the  wonder,  and  obtain'd  the  land ; 
Slide  through  the  numen>usiatesof  Canaan's4ing8, 
While  conqnesta  rode  on  Expedition's  wings, 
Olaace  over  Israel  at  a  single  view. 
In  bondage  oft  and  oft  unbound  anew. 
Till  Jabjn  rise,  and  Defoomh  stand  enroU'd, 
Upon  the  gilded  leaf's  revolving  fold* 

Ob,  king  subdued!  oh,  woman  bom  to  fame ! 
Oh,  wake,  my  Fancy,  for  the  glorious  theme ; 
Oh,  wake,  nay  Fancy,  with  the  sense  of  praise. 
Oh,  wake  with  wsarblinp  of  triumphant  laya. 
The  land  you  rise-in  sultry  Suns  invade ; 
Bat,  when  you  rise  to  sing,  you*U  find  a  shade. 
Those  trees  in  order,  and  with  rerdure  orown'dy 
The  sacred  prophetess's  tent  surround^ 
And  that  foir  palm  a  front  exactly  plac'd. 
That  overtops  aqd  overspreads  the  rest, 
Near  the  fiiin  root  a  mossy  bank  supports. 
Where  Jastic«(  openi  uoexpensive  courts: 


There  Deborah  sits,  the  willing  tribes  repair, 
Refer  their  causes,  and  she  judges  there; 
Nor  needs  a  guard  to  bring  her  subjects  in, 
Each  Grace,  each  Virtue,  proves  a  guard  unseen; 
Nor  wants  the  penalties  enforcing  lacr, 
AVliile  great  Opinion  grves  eflectual  awe. 

New  twenty  years,  that  roU'd  in  heavy  pain,    < 
Saw  Jabin  gall  them  with  Oppression's  chain. 
When  she,  submissive  to  divine  command, 
Proclaims  a  war  for  freedom  o'er  the  land. 
And  bids  young  Barack  with  those  men  descend^ 
Whom  in  the  mountains  he  for  battle  train'd. 
''  Oo,"  says  the  prophetess,  "  thy  foes  assail. 
Go  make  teu  thousand  over  all  prevail: 
Make  Jabin's  captains  feel  thine  edged  sword. 
Make  all  his  army,  God  has  spoke  the  word. 
He,  fit  for  war,  and  Israel's  hope  in  sight. 
Yet  doubts  the  numbers,  and  by  that  the  fight;* 
Then  thus  replies  with  wish  to  stand  secure. 
Or  eager  thought  to  know  the  conquest  sure  ; 
"  Belov'd  of  God,  lend  thou  thy  presence  too. 
And  I  with  gladness  lead  th*  appointed  few, 
^ut,  if  thou  wiK  not,  let  thy  son  deny. 
For  what's  ten  thousand  men,  or  what  am  I  ?" 
**  If  so,"  she  cries,  "  a  share  of  toil  be  mine. 
Another  share,  and  some  dishonour  thine ; 
For  God,  to  punish  doubt,  resolves  to  show 
That  less  than  numbers  can  suppress  his  foe; 
You'll  move  to  conquer,  and  the  foes  to  yield. 
But  tis  a  woman's  act  secures  the  fiekL" 

Now  seem  the  warriors  in  their  ranks  assign'd. 
Now  furUng  banners  fiutter  in  the  wind: 
Her  words  encourage,  and  his  actions  lead, 
Hope  spurs  them  forward.  Valour  dmws  the  blade ; 
And  Freedom,  like  a  fair  reward  for  all. 
Stands  reaching  forth  her  hands,  and  seems  to  call. 

On  t'other  side,  and  almost  o'er  the  plain, 
Proud  Sisera,  Jabin's  captain,  brings  bis  men. 
As  thick  as  locusts  on  the  vintage  fly. 
As  thick  as  scattered  leaves  in  Autumn  lie. 
Bold  with  success  agahast  a  nation  try'd. 
And  proud  of  numbers,  and  secure  in  pride. 

Now  sounds  the  trumpet,  now  my  fancy  warms,, 
And  now  methinks  I  view  their  toils  in  arms. 
The  lively  phantoms  tread  my  boundless  mind. 
And  no  faint  colours  or  weak  strokas  designed : 
%e  wbere  in  distant  conquest  from  afisr,  ^ 

The  pointed  arrows  bring  the  wounds  of  war; 
See  wbere  the  lines  with  closer  force  engage. 
And  thrust  the  spear,  and  whiri  the  sword  of  rage; 
Here  break  the  files,  and  vainly  strive  to  close. 
There  on  their  own  repeird,  assist  their  fbes. 
Here  Deborah  calls,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  fly. 
There  Barack  fights,  and  Jabin's  soldiers  die. 
But  how  nine  hundred  chariots  roll  along. 
Expert  their  guidera,  and  their  horses  f:trong  ; ' 
And  Terrour,  rattUng  in  their  fierce  array. 
Bears  down  on  Israel  to  restore  the  day. 
Oh,  Lord  of  battle,  oh,  the  danger's  near  1 
Assist  thine  Israel,  or  they  perish  here. 
How  swift  is  Mercy's  aid,  behoM  it  fly 
On  rushhog  tempests  through  the  troubled  sky; 
With  dashing  rain,  with  pelting  hail  they  blow. 
And  sharply  drive  them  on  the  fhcinir  fbe. 
Thus  Uess'd  with  help,  and  only  touch'd  bdiind. 
The  favourite  nation  presses  in  the  wind. 
But  heat  of  action  now  distuiiM  the  sights 
And  wild  confbsion  mingles  all  the  fight; 
Cold-whistling  winds,  and  shrieks  of  dying  men. 
And  groans  and  armour,  sound  in  all  the  plain. 
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The  bands  of  Caaaaii  Mff  rt»  taager  dare. 
Oppressed  by  weadlMr  and  de8troy*d  by  wmr; 
And,  from  In*  ciMriot  whence  he  rol'd  tin  %tat. 
Their  haughty  leader  leapt  to  join  the  iSght 
See  wlwre  he  flies,  and  see  the  Tietor  near; 
See  rapid  Conquest  in  ponait  of  Pear. 
See,  see,  they  both  make  off,  the  work  is  o'er. 
And  Fancy  cleared  of  viston  as  before. 
Thns  (if  the  amd  of  man  may  seem  to  move 
With  soBM  resemblance  of  the  skies  above) 
Whea  wars  are  gathering  in  our  hearts  below. 
We  've  seen  their  battles  in  etherial  show : 
The  long  distended  tracU  of  opening  sky. 
The  phantoms  azure  field  of  fight  supply; 
The  whitish  clouds  an  argent  armour  yield, 
A  radiant  blazon  gilds  their  argent  shield ; 
Young  glittering  comets  point  the  levellM  spear, 
Which  for  their  pennons  hang  their  flaming  hair. 
And  o'er  the  helms  for  gallant  Glory  drest 
'  Sit  curls  of  air,  and  nod  upon  the  crest. 
Thus  arm'd,  they  seem  to  march,  and  seem  to  fight, 
And  seeming  wounds  of  death  delude  the  sight,  ^ 
The  ruddy  thunder-clouds  look  stain'd  with  gore. 
And  for  the  din  of  war  within  they  roar. 
7*hen  flies  aside,  and  then  aside  pursues. 
Till  in  their  motion  all  their  shapes  they  loose. 
Dispersing  air  ooncludes  the  mimic  scene. 
The  sky  Muts  up,  and  swiftly  clears  again. 

But  does  their  Sisera  share  the  common  fate. 
Or  mourn  his  humbled  pride  in  <lark  retreat? 
With  «uch  inquiry  near  the  palm  repair, 
Victorious  Honour  knows  and  tells  it  there. 

To  that  fair  type  of  Israel's  late  success. 
Which  nobly  rises  as  its  weights  depress. 
To  that  fair  type  returns  the  joyful  bond. 
Whose  courage  rose  to  free  their  groaning  laud; 
There  stands  the  leader  in  the  pomp  of  arms, 
There  stands  the  judge  in  Beauty's  awful  charms; 
And  Whilst,  redin'd  upon  the  resting  spear. 
He  pauts  with  chase  and  breathes  in  calmer  air. 
Her  thoughts  are  working  with  a  backward  view, 
And  would  in  song  the  great  exploit  renew. 
She  sees  an  arm'd  Oppression's  hundred  hands 
Impose  its  fetters  on  the  promis'd  lands. 
She  sees  their  nation  struggling  in  the  chains. 
And  wars  arising  with  unequal  trains. 
She  sees  their  fate  in  arms,  the  field  imbrued, 
The  fbe  disorder'd,  and  the  foe  pursued, 
Till  Conquest,  drest  in  rays  of  glory,  come  [home, 
With  Peace  and  Freedom,  brought  in  triumph 
Then  round  h^  heart  a  beamy  gladness  plays. 
Which,  darting  forward,  thns  converts  to  prais^ 

*'  For  Israel's  late  avengings  on  the  fbe. 
When  led  by  no  compelling  power  b^ow^ 
When  each  spring  forward  of  their  own  accord. 
For  this,  for  all  the  mercy,  praise  the  Lord,  [hear; 

**  Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  ye  neighbouring  princes. 
My  song  triumphant  shall  instruct  your  fear: 
My  song  triumphant  bids  your  glory  bow, 
To  God  confcsa'd,  the  God  of  Jacob  now.    [hand, 

•*  O  glorious  Lord !  when,  with  thy  sovereign 
Thou  led*  St  the  nation  ofi"  from  Edom's  land, 
Then  trembled  Earth,  and  shook  the  Heavens  on 
And  clouds  in  drops  forsook  the  melted  sky,  [high. 
With  tumbling  waters,  hills  were  beard  to  roar. 
And  felt  such  shocks  as  Sinai  felt  before. 
But  fear  abating,  which  by  time  decays. 
The  kings  of  Canaan  rose  in  Shaingar*s  days. 
And  still  continued  ev'n  in  Jael's  times, 
Their  empire  floupg  with  luocesaful  crimes. 


Oppression  ravage  all  onr  lost  abodes. 
Nor  da^  the  people  trust  the  common  roadi; 
But  paths  perplex'd,  and  unfrequented  chose. 
To  shun  the  danger  of  perplexing  foes. 
Thus  direful  was  deformM  the  country  round. 
Unpeopled  towns,  and  disimprov'd  the  ground. 
Till  I,  resolving  in  the  gap  to  stand, 
I,  Deborah,  rose  a  mother  of  the  land. 
Where  others,  slaves  by  settled  custom  gromi, 
Could  serve,  and  choose  to  serve,  the  gods  un- 
Where  others  suffer'd  with  a  tame  regret,  [known ; 
Destruction  spilling  blood  in  evei^y  gate, 
And  forty  thousand  had  not  for  the  field 
One  spear  offensive,  or  defensive  shield. 

"  O  towards  the  leaders  of  my  natiqn  move, ' 
O  beat  my  warming  heart  with  sense  of  love. 
Commend  th*  assert^rs  on  their  own  accord, 
And  bless  the  sovereign  causer,  bless  the  Lord. 

"  Speak  ye,  that  ride  with  power  retum*d  in 
sUte, 
Speak  ye  the  praise,  that  rule  the  judgm^t-seat. 
Speak  ye  the  prai^  to  God,  that  walk  the  roads. 
While  safety  brings  you  to  restor'd  abodes. 

"  The  rescued  villagers,  no  more  afraid 
Of  archers  lurking  in  the  faithless  shade, 
And  sudden  death  convey'd  firom  sounding  strings. 
Shall  safe  apfiniach  the  water's  rising  springs ; 
And,  while  their  turns  of  drawing  there  they  wait, 
Loitering  in  case  upon  a  mossy  seat, 
Call  all  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  mind. 
And  sing  the  Lord  in  all  the  blessings  kind. 
The  townsmen  rescued  from  the  tjrrant's  reign 
Shall  flock  with  joy  to  fill  their  walls  again. 
See  Justice  in  the  gates  the  balance  bear. 
And  none  but  her  unsheath  a  t^eapon  there. 

"  Awake,  O  Peborah,  O  awake  to  praise. 
Awake,  and  utter  forth  triumphant  lays. 
Arise,  O  Bai|kck,  be  thy  pomp  begun. 
Lead  on  thy  triumph  thou  Ahinoam's  son ; 
Thy  captives  bound  in  chains,  when  God's  decroe 
Made  humbled  princes  stoop  their  necks  to  thee, 
When  he,  the  giver  of  success  in  fight, 
Advanc'd  a  woman  o'er  the  sons  of  might 

**  Against  this  Amaleck^  of  banded  foes, 
I,  Deborah,  root  of  all  the  war,  arose. 
From  Ephraim  sprung,  and  leading  Ephraim^ 

line; 
The  next  in  rising,  Benjamin  was  thine. 
The  ruling  heads  of  half  Manasseh's  land. 
To  serve  in  danger,  left  their  safe  conmiand. 
The  tribe  of  Zebulun's  unactive  men 
For  glorious  arms  forsook  the  peaceful  pen. 
The  lords  of  Issachar  with  Deborah  went. 
The  tribe  with  Barack  to  the  vale  was  sent, 
Where  he  on  foot  perform'd  the  general's  part. 
And  sharVl  the  soldiers  toil  to  raise  their  heart. 

**  But  Reuben's  strange  divisions  justly  wrought 
Among;^  his  brethren  deep  concern  of  thought 
Ah !   while  the  nation  in  aflliction  lay. 
How  oould'st  thou,  Reuben,  by  the  sheepfoWs  stay, 
And  let  thy  bleating  flock  divert  thy  days 
That  idly  pass*d  thee  with  inglorious  ease! 
Divided  tribe,  without  thy  dangers  free, 
Deep  were  the  searchings  of  our  heart  for  thee. 
Our  Gilead  too,  by  such  example  sway'd. 
With  unconcern  beyond  the  river  stay'd, 
And  Dan  in  ships  at  sea  for  safety  rode. 
And  frighten'd  Asher  in  its  rock's  abode. 

"  Now  sing  the  field,  the  feats  of  war  began 
And  praise  thy  Napthali  with  Zebuhm, 
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Ilo  deaths  exp6sM,  hi  posts  advancM  they  stood 
With  mollis  resoiv*d,  and  gallant  rage  of  blood. 
Then  came  the  kings  and  fought,  the  gathered 

kings 
By  waters  streaming  from  Megiddo*8  springs; 
In  Taanach  rale  sastain'd  the  daring  toil, 
Yet  neither  fought  for  pay,  nor  won  the  spoiL 
,Tho  skies,  indulgent  in  the  cause  of  right. 
On  Israel's  side,  against  their  army  fight. 
In  evil  aspects,  stars  ^nd  planets  range. 
And  by  the  weather  in  tempestuous  change 
■  Promote  the  dire  distress,  and  make  it  known 
That  God  has  hosts  above,  to  save  his  own. 
The  Kishon  swelPd,  grew  rapid  as  they  fled. 
And  roird  them  sinking  down  its  sandy  bed. 
O  river  Kishon,  river  of  renown ! 
And,  O  my  soul,  that  trod  their  glory  down ! 
The  stony  paths,  by  which  disavdcr'd  ^ight 
Conveyed  their  troops  and  chariots  fkm  the  ficrht, 
With  rugged  powt»  their  horses  hoofii  distressed. 
And  brokw  tbem  prancing  in  impetuous  haste. 

**  Curse,  curse  je  Meroz,  curse  the  town  ab- 
t    ■     horr'd, 
(So  spake  the  glorious  angel  of  the  Lord) 
For  Meroz  came  not  in  the  field  prepared. 
To  join  that  side  on  which  the  Lord  declared. 
JBut  bless  ye  JaH,  be  the  Kenite's  name 
Above  oar  women's  bless'd  m  endless  iame. 
The  captain,  fiiint  with  sore  fiitigue  of  flight, 
Impkn^  for  water  to  support  his  might. 
And  milk  she  poui'd  him,  while  he  water  sought. 
And  in  her  lordly  dish  her  butter  brought 
With  courage  welWdeserving  to  prevail. 
One  hand  the  hammer  held,  and  one  the  nail, 
And  him,  recHn'd  to  sleep,  she  boldly  slew. 
She  smote,  she  pierc'd,  she  struck  the  temples 

through, 
pefore  her  feet,  reluctant  on  the  clay, 
He  bow'd,  he  fell;  he  boW'd,  he  fell,  he  lay; 
He  bpw'd,  he  fell,  he  dy*d.    By  such  degrees  ' 
As  thrice  she  struck,  each  stroke's  eflect  she  sees. 

"  His  mother  gaz'd  with  long-expecting  eyes; 
And,  grown  impatient,  through  the  lattice  cries, 
*  Why  moves  the  chariot  of  my  son  so  slow  ? 
Or  what  affairs  retard  his  coming  so?' 
Her  ladies  answer'd— but  she  would  not  stay, 
(For  pride  had  taught  what  flattery  meant  to  say ) 
'  They  've  sped,'  she  says,  '  and  now  the  prey 

they  share. 
For  each  a  damsel,  or  a  lovely  pair. 
For  Sisera's  pait  a  robe  of  gallant  grace. 
Where  diverse  colours  rich  embroidery  trace, 
Meet  for  the  necks  of  those  who  win  the  spoil 
When  triumph  oflfers  its  reward  for  toil.' 

'*  Thus  perish  all  whom  God's  decrees  oppose. 
Thus,  like  the  vanquish'd.  perish  all  thy  foes. 
But  let  the  men  that  in  thy  name  delight 
Be  like  the  Sun  in  heavenly  glory  bright. 
When  mounts  on  the  dawn  he  posts  away. 
And  with  fiill  strength  increases  on  the  day." 

'Twas  here  the  prophetess  respir'd  from  song. 
Then  loudly  shouted  all  the  cheerful  throng. 
By  freedom  gain'd,  by  victory  complete. 
Prepared  for  mirth  irregularly  great 
The  frowns  of  sorrow  gave  their  ancient  place 
To  pleasure,  drawn  in  smiles  of  every  face. 
The  groans  of  slavery  were  no  longer  wrung. 
But  thoushts  of  comfort  from  the  blessing  sprung. 
And  as  they  shouted  from  the  breezy  west, 
Amongst  the  plumes  that  deck  ^e  singer's  crest. 
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The  spirit  of  applause  itself  conveyed 
On  wafted  air,  and  lightly  waving  play'd : 
Such  was  the  case  (or  such  ideas  flow 
From  thought  replenish'd  with  triumphant  show). 
What  rais'd  their  joy  their  love  could  also  raise^ 
And  each  contended  in  the  words  of  praise. 
And  every  word  proclaimed  the  wonders  past. 
And  God  was  still  the  first,  and  still  the  last; 
Deep  in  their  souls  the  fair  impression  lay, 
Deep-trac'd,  and  never  to  be  worn  away. 

From  hence  the  rescued  generatita  Ml 
Abhorr'd  the  practice  of  rebellkNV  til,  « 

And  fear'd  the  paniBh«snt  for  iti  abhorr'd. 
And  lov'd  repanlMice,  awd  ador'd  the  Lord. 

Froflahcnee  »■  all  their  days  the  Lord  was  kind» 
His  face  serene  with  settled  favours  shin'd. 
Fair  banish'd  Order  was  recall'd  in  state. 
The  laws  reviv'd,  the  princes  rul'd  the  gate. 
Peace  cheer'd  the  vaiea,  Contentnent  laoghHl  with 

Peace, 
Gay  blooming  Plenty  rose  with  large  increase. 
Sweet  Merey  those  who  thought  on  mercy  blest. 
And  so  for  forty  years  the  land  had  rest. 

Rest,  happy  land,  a  while;  ah,  longer  so. 
Didst  thou  thine  happiness  sincerely  know  I 
Rut  soon  thy  quiet  with  thy  goodness  past»' 
And  in  the  song  alone  obtaiu'd  to  last 

Live,  song  triumphant,  live  in  fliir  record* 
And  teach  succeeding  times  to  fear  the  Lord; 
For  Fancy  moves  by  bright  examples  woo'd. 
And  wins  the  mind  with  images  of  good. 
Touch'd  with  a  sacred  rage  and  heavenly  flame,   - 
I  strive  to  sing  thine  universal  aim. 
To  quit  the  subject,  and  in  lays  subline. 
The  moral  fit  for  any  point  of  time. 
Then  go,  my  verses,  with  applying  strain. 
Go  (qrm  a  triumph  not  ascrib'd  to  men. 

Let  all  the  clouds  of  grief  impending  lie. 
And  storms  of  trouble  drive  along  the  sky. 
Then  humble  Piety  thine  accents  raise, 
For  prayer  will  prove  the  powerful  charm  of  ease. 

Lo,  now  my  soul  has  spoke  its  best  desires,  * 
How  blessings  answer  what  the  prayer  requires! 
Before  thy  sighs  the  clouds  of  grief  retreat. 
The  storms  of  trouble  by  thy  tears  abate. 
And  radiant  Glory,  from  her  upper  sphere. 
Looks  down  and  glitters  in  jrelcnted  air. 

Rise,  lovely  Piety,  from  earthy  bed. 
The  parted  flame  descends  upon,  thine  head. 
This  wondrous  mitre,  fram'd  by  sacred  love. 
And  for  thy  triumph  sent  thee  from  above. 
In  two  bright  points  with  upper  rays  aspires. 
And  rounds  thy  temples  with  innocuous  fires. 
Rise,  lovely  Piety,  with  pomp  appear. 
And  thou,  kind  Merey,  lend  thy  chariot  here  ;     • 
On  cither  side,  fair  Fame  and  Honour  place. 
Behind  let  Plenty  walk  in  hand  with  Peace  ; 
While  Irreligion,  muttering  horrid  sound, 
With  fierce  and  proud  Oppression  backward  bound. 
Drag  by  the  wheels  along  the  dusty  plain. 
And  gnashing  lick  the  ground,  and  curse  with  pain. 

Now  come,  ye  thousands,  and  more  thousands 
yet. 
With  order  join  to  fill  the  train  of  state. 
Souls  tun'd  for  praising  to  the  temple  bring. 
And  thus  amdst  the  sacred  music  sing : 
*'  Hail,  Piety!  triumphant  goodness,  hail! 
Hail,  O  prevailing,  ever  O  prevail ! 
At  thine  entreaty.  Justice  leaves  to  frown. 
And  Wrath  appeasing  l»ys  the  thunder  down; 
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The  tender  lieart  of  ytsming  Mercy  burns. 
Love  aslu  a  blessing,  and  the  Lord  returns. 
In  bis  great  name  that  Heaven  and  Earth  has 

made. 
In  bis  great  name  alone  we  find  our  aid ; 
Thai  bless  the  name,  and  let  the  vortd  adore. 
From  this  time  forward,  and  for  evermore. 

HANNAH. 

Now  crowds  move  off,  retiring  trumpets  sound, 
t>n  echoes  dying  In  their  last  rebound ; 
The  notes  of  Fancy  seem  no  longer  strong, 
But  sweetening  closes  fit  a  private  song. 
So  when  the  storms  forsake  the  sea's  command. 
To  break  their  forces  in  the  winding  land. 
No  more  tbeir  blasts  tumultuous  rage  proclaim. 
But  sweep  in  murmurs  o'er  a  murmuring  stream. 

Then  seek  the  subject,  and  its  song  be  mine. 
Whose  numbers,  mixt  in  sacred  story,  shine : 
Go,  brightly-working  Thought,  prepared  to  fly. 
Above  the  page  on  hovering  pinions  lie. 
And  bei^t  with  stronger  force,  to  n[iake  thee  rise 
Whore  beauteous  Hannah  meeta  the  searching  eyes. 

There  frame  a  town,  and  fix  a  tent  with  cords, 
The  town  be  Shiloh  call'd,  the  tent  the  Lord's. 
Carv'd  pillars,  filletted  with  silver,  rear, 
^  To  close  the  curtains  in  an  outward  square. 
But  those  within  it,  which  the  porch  uphold. 
Be  finely  wrought,  and  overlaid  with  gold. 
Here  Eli  comes  to  take  the  resting-seat. 
Slow  moving  forward  with  a  reverend  gait: 
Sacred  in  ofiice,  venerably  sage. 
And  venerably  great  in  silver'd  age. 
Here  Hannah  comes,  a  melancholy  wife, 
Reproaeh'd  for  barren  in  the  marriage-lifB ; 
Like  summer  mornings  she  to  sight  appears, 
Bedew'd  and  shining  in  the  midst  of  tears. 
Her  heart  in  bitterness  of  grief  she  bow'd, 
And  thus  her  wishes  to  the  Lord  she  vow'd: 
**  If  thou  thine  handmaid  with  compassion  see, 
K  I,  my  God !  am  not  forgot  by  thee; 
If  in  mine  offiipring  thou  prolong  my  line. 
The  child  I  wish  for  all  his  days  be  thine; 
His  life  devoted,  in  thy  courts  be  led, 
And  not  a  razor  come  upon  his  head.'* 
So,  from  recesses  of  her  inmost  soul, 
Through  moving  lips  her  still  devotion  stole: 
As  silent  waters  glide  through  parted  trees. 
Whose  brancbes  tremble  with  a  rising  breeze. 
The  words  were  lost  because  her  heart  was  low. 
But  free  desire  had  taught  the  mouth  to  go  ; 
This  Eli  mark'd,  and,  with  a  voice  severe. 
While  yet  she  multiply'd  her  thoughts  in  prayer, 
**  How  long  shall  wine,"  he  cries,  "  distract  thy 

breast?  ' 

Be  gone,  and  lay  the  drunken  fit  by  rest** 

"Ah!"  says  the  mourner,  '<  count  not  this  for 
sin, 
It  is  not  wine,  but  grief,  that  works  within  ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  wretched  hand-maid  know. 
Her  prayer's  complaint,  and  her  condition  woe." 
Then  spake  the  sacred  priest,  '<  In  peace  depart. 
And  with  thy  comfort  God  fulfil  thine  heart!" 
His  blessing  thus  pronounc'd  with  awfUl  sound, 
The  votary  bending  leaves  the  solemn  ground, 
She  seems  confirm^  the  Lord  has  heard  her  cries. 
And  cheerful  hope  the  tears  of  trouble  dries, 
And  makes  her  alter'd  eyes  irradiate  roll. 
With  joy  that  dawns  in  thought  upon  the  souL 


Now  let  the  town,  and  tent,  and  court  imui. 
And  leap  the  time  till  Hannah  com^  again. 
As  painted  prospects  ^p  along  the  green, 
From  hills  to  mountains  eminently  seen, 
And  leave  their  intervals  that  sink  below, 
In  deep  retreat,  and  unexpressM  to  show. 

Behold  !  she  comes  (but  not  as  once  she  came, 
To  grieve,''to  sigh,  and  teach  her  eyes  to  streuiy; 
Content  adorns  her  with  a  lively  free, 
An  open  look,  and  smiling  kind  of  grace  $ 
Her  little  Samuel  in  her  arms  she  bears. 
The  wish  of  long  desire,  and  chiW  of  prayers ; 
And  as  the  sacrifice  she  brought  begun, 
To  reverend  Eli  she  presents  her  son. 
"  Here,"  cries  the  mother,  "  here  my  lord  may  9ee 
The  woman  come,  who  prayd  in  grief  by  thee : 
The  child  I  sued  for,  God  in  bounty  gave : 
And  what  he  granted,  let  him  now  receive.* 

But  still  the  votary  feels  her  temper  move. 
With  all  the  tender  violence  of  love, 
That  still  ei^oys  the  gift,  and  inly  bums 
To  starch  for  larger,  or  for  more  returns. 
Then,  fill'd  with  blessings  which  allure  to  praise^ 
And  rais'd  by  joy  to  soul-enchanting  lays, 
Thus  thanks  the  Lord,  beneficently  kind, 
In  8we«t  efiusions  of  the  grateful  mind : 
*'  My  lifting  heart,  with  more  than  common  beiC 
Sends  up  its  thanks  to  God  on  every  beat. 
My  glory,  rais'd  above  the  reach  of  scorn. 
To  God  exalts  its  highly-planted  horn ; 
My  mouth  enlarg'd,  mine  eneinies  defies. 
And  finds  in  God's  salvation  fiill  replies. 
Oh,  bright  in  holy  beauty's  power  divine. 
There's  none  whose  glory  can  compare  with  thioei 
None  share  thine  honours,  nay,  there's  noaebende. 
No  rock  on  which  thy  creatures  can  confide. 

"  Ye  proud  in  spirit,  who  your  gift  adore, 
Unlearn  the  fiiults,  and  speak  with  pride  no  more; 
No  more  your  words  in  arrogance  be  Aown, 
Nor  call  the  works  of  Providence  your  owa. 
Since  he  that  rules  us  infinitely  knows, 
And,  as  he  wills^  his  acts  of  power  dispose. 

**  The  strong,  whose  sinewy  forces  arcfa*dtbebov, 
Have  seen  it  8hatter*d  by  the  conquering  foe ; 
The  weak  have  felt  their  nerves  more  firmly  bracc^ 
And  new..sprung  vigour  in  the  limbs  increase; 
The  foil,  whom  vary'd  tastes  of  plenty  fed. 
Have  let  their  labour  out  to  gain  their  bread. 
The  poor,  that  languish'd  in  a  starving  state, 
Content  and  full,  have  ceas'd  to  beg  their  meat 
The  barren  womb,  no  longer  barrtn  now, 
(Oh,  be  my  thanks  accepted  with  my  vow!) 
In  pleasure  wonders  at  a  mother's  pain, 
And  sees  her  offspring,  and  conceives  again; 
While  she  that  glory'd  in  her  numerous  heirs. 
Now  broke  by  feebleness,  no  longer  bears. 

^*  Such  turns  their  rising  from  the  Lord  derive^ 
The  Lord  that  kiHs,  the  Lord  that  makes  alive ; 
He  brings  by  sickness  down  to  gaping  graves, 
And,  by  restoring  health,  from  sickness  saves, 
He  makes  the  poor  by  keeping  back  his  store, 
And  makes  the  rich  by  blessing  men  with  more; 
He  sinking  h^rts  with  bitter  grief  annoys. 
Or  lifts  them  bounding  with  enliven'd  joy^ 

'^  He  takes  the  beggar  ftnm  his  humble  clay, 
From  off  the  dunghill  where  de^is^d  he  lay. 
To  mix  with  princes  in  a  rank  supreme^ 
Fill  thrones  of  honour,  and  inherit  fiime: 
For  all  the  pillars  of  exalted  state. 
So  nobly  firm,  so  beautifally  grei^ 
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Whose  TBrions  ordert  bear  the  rounded  ball, 
Which  would  without  them  to  confuMoo  fiUI, 
All  are  the  Lord's*  at  his  disposure  stand, 
And  prop  the  governed  world  at  his  command. 

**  His  mercy,  still  more  wonderfully  sweet. 
Shall  guard  the  righteous,  and  uphold  their  fctt, 
Whiles  throi^h  the  darkness  of  &e  wicked  soul, 
Amazesient,  dread,  and  desperation  roll ; 
While  enry  stops  their  tongues,  and  hopeless  grief. 
That  sees  their  fears,  but  not  their  fears'  rdieil 
And  they  tiieir  strength  as  unavailing  view^- 
Sqce  none  shall  trust  in  that  and  safety  too. 

**  The  Ibes  of  Israel,  for  his  Israel's  sake, 
God  wiO  to  pieces  in  his  anger  break ; 
His  boHa  of  thunder  from  an  open'd  sky, 
Shall  on  their  heads,  with  force  unerring,  fly. 
His  voice  shall  call,  and  all  the  world  shall  hear. 
And  all  for  sentence  at  his  seat  appear." 

But  mount  to  gentler  praises,  mount  again. 
My  thoughts,  prophetic  of  Messiah's  reign ; 
Perceive  the  glories  which  around  him  shine. 
And  thus  thine  hymn  be  crown'd  with  grace  divine. 

n^s  here  the  numbers  find  a  bright  repose. 
The  TOWS  accepted,  and  the  votary  goes. 
But  thou,  my  soul,  upon  her  i^coents  hung. 
And  sweetly  pleased  with  what  she  sweetly  sung, 
ProloBg  the  pleasure  with  thine  inward  eyes^ 
Tom  back  thy  thoughts,  and  see  the  subject  rise. 

In  her  peculiar  case,  the  song  begun. 
And  for  a  while  through  private  blessings  run. 
As  through  their  banks  the  curling  waters  play. 
And  soft  in  murmurs  kiss  the  flowery  way. 
With  force  increasing  then  she  leaps  the  bounds, 
And  largely  flows  on  mere  extended  grounds; 
Spreads  wt9e  and  wider,  till  vast  seas  appear. 
And  boundless  views  of  Providence  are  here. 
How  swift  these  views  along  her  anthem  jclide. 
As  waves  on  waves  push  forward  in  the  tide! 
Hoik  swift  thy  wonders  o'er  my  fiincy  sweep, 
O  Providence,  thou  great  unfathom'd  deep ! 
Where  Resignation  gently  dips  the  wing. 
And  learns  to  love  and  thank,  admire  and  sing ; 

?tit  boki  presumptuous  reasonbgs,  diving  down 
o  reach  the  bottom,  in  their  diving  drown. 
.  Negiectiog  man,  forgetful  of  thy  ways, 
Kor  owns  tli^  care,  nor  thinks  of  giving  praise, 
But  from  himself  his  happiness  derives, 
Aud  thanks  his  wisdom,  when  by  thine  he  thrives; 
His  limbs  at  ease  in  soft  repose  he  spreads, 
Bewitch'd  with  vain  delights,  on  flowery  beds ; 
And,  while  his  sense  the  fragrant  breezes  kiss, 
He  meditates  a  waking  dream  of  bliss ; 
He  thinks  of  kingdoms,  and  their  crowns  are  near; 
He  thinks  of  glories,  and  their  rays  appear; 
He  thinks  of  beauties,  and  a  lovely  lace 
Serenely  smiles  in  every  taking  grace  ; 
He  thinks  of  riches,  and  their  heaps  arise; 
Display  their  glittering  forms,  and  fix  his  eyes; 
Thus  drawn  with  pleasures  in  a  charming  view. 
Rising  he  reaches,  and  would  fain  pursue. 
But  still  the  fleeting  shadows  mock  his  care, 
And  still  bis  fingers  grasp  at  yielding  air; 
Whote'er  cfar  tempers  as  their  comforts  want. 
It  is  not  man's  to  take,  but  God's  to  grant. 
If  then,  persisting  in  the  vahi  design. 
We  look  for  bliss  without  an  help  divine. 
We  still  me^  search,  and  search  without  relief, 
Ifor  only  want  a  bliss,  but  find  a  grief. 
That  such  conviction  may  to  sight  appear. 
Sit  4own^  y^  s««*  gf  m^9,  spe9t»toc»  her»> 


Behold  a  soeoe  upon  your  folly  wrought. 
And  let  this  lively  scene  instruct  the  thought. 

Boy,  blow  the  pipe  until  the  bubble  rise. 
Then  cast  it  off  to  float  upon  the  skies; 
Still  swell  its  sides  with  breath— O  beauteous  frame! 
It  grows,  it  shines:  be  now  the  world  thy  naose ! 
Methinks  creation  forms  itself  within,       ^ 
The  men,  the  towns,  the  birds,  the  trees,  are  soen^. 
The  skies  above  present  an  asure  show. 
And  lovely  verdure  paints  an  Earth  below. 
Ill  wind  myself  in  this  delightful  sphere. 
And  live  a  thousand  years  of  pleasure  there; 
RoU'd  up  in  blisses,  which  around  me  close. 
And  now  regard  with  these,  and  now  with  those^ 
False  hope,  but  fislser  words  of  joy,  fiuewel, 
You*ve  rent  the  lo<^ng  where  I  meant  to  dwell. 
My  bubbles  burst,  my  prospects  disappear. 
And  leave  behind  a  moral  and  a  tear. 
If  at  the  type  our  dreaming  souls  awake. 
And  Hannah's  strains  their  just  impression  make. 
The  boundless  power  of  Providence  we  know. 
And  fix  our  trust  on  nothing  bore  below. 
Then  he,  growu  pleased  that  men  his  greatnest 

own, 
I/x>ks  down  serenely  from  his  starry  throne. 
And  bids  the  blessed  days  our  prayers  have  woa 
Put  on  their  glories,  and  prepare  to  run. 
For  which  our  thanks  be  justly  sent  above, 
Enlarg'd  by  gladness,  and  inspir'd  with  love: 
For  which  his  praises  be  for  ever  song, 
O  sweet  employment  of  the  grateful  tongue  > 

Burst  forth,  my  temper,  in  a  godly  flsoie. 
For  all  his  blessings  laud  his  hoty  name: 
That,  ere  mine  eyes  sainted  cheerful  day, 
A  gift  devoted  in  the  womb  I  lay. 
Like  Samuel  vow>d,  before  my  breath  I  drew,  , 
O  could  I  prove  in  lifo  like  Samuel  too ! 
That  all  my  frame  is  exquisitely  wrought. 
The  world  enjoy 'd  by  sense,  and  Ood  by  thoutrht; 
That  living  streams  through  living  channelR  glid^ 
To  make  this  frame  by  Nature's  course  abide; 
That,  for  its  good,  by  Providence's  caw. 
Fire  joins  with  water,  earth  concurs  with  air;. 
That  Mercy's  ever-inexhausted  store 
Is  pleas'd  to  proffer,  and  to  promise  more; 
And  all  the  proffers  stream  with  grace  dirine^ 
And  all  the  promises  with  glory  shine. 
O  praise  the  Loid,  my  soul,  in  one  accord. 
Let  all  that  is  within  ne  praise  the  Lord; 
O  praise  the  Lord,  my  soul,  and  ever  strive 
To  ke^  the  sweet  remembrances  alire. 
Still  raise  the  kind  affections  of  thine  heart. 
Raise  every  grateful  word  to  bear  a  part. 
With  every  word  the  strains  of  love  devise^ 
Awake  thine  harp,  and  thou  thyself  arise; 
Then,  if  his  mercy  be  not  half  express*d. 
Let  wondeipag  Sfilenoe  magnify  the  rest. 

DATID. 

My  thought,  on  riews  of  admiration  hong. 
Intently  ravish'd,  and  deprived  of  tongue. 
Now  darts  a  while  on  Earth,  a  while  in  air. 
Here  mov'd  with  praise,  and  mov'dwith  glory  there ; 
The  joys  entrancing,  and  the  mute  surprise. 
Half  fix  the  blood,  and  dim  the  moistening  eyct^ 
Pleasure  and  praise  on-  one  another  break. 
An  exclamation  longs  at  heart  to  speak ; 
When  thus  my  genius  on  the  work  design'd, 
Aw^^ting  elotily,  guides  the- wandering  miud. 
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U,  while  thy  thfltikswdtiM  in  thy  lays  be  wrought, 
A  bright  astonishment  involve  the  thought, 
If  yet  thy  temper  would  attempt  to  sing. 
Another's  quill  s^U  imp  thy  fbeblerwing; 
Behold  the  name  of  royal  EHivid  near, 
Behold  his  music,  and  his  measures  hear,| 
Whose  harp  devotion  in  a  rapture  strung. 
And  left  no  state  of  pious  souls  unsung. 

Him  to  the  wondering  world  but  newly  shown, 
Celestial  Poetry  pronoiinc*d  her  own ; 
A  thousand  Hopes,  on  clouds  adoni'd  with  rays, 
Bent  down  their  little  beauteous  forms  to  gaze; 
Fair-blooming  Innocence,  with  tender  years, 
Apd  native  Sweetness  for  the  ravi^'d  ears. 
Prepared  to  smile  within  his  early  song, 
And  brought  their  rivers,  groves,  and  plains  along; 
Miyestic  Honour,  at  the  palace  bred, 
Enrob'd  in  white,  embroidered  o*er  with  red, 
Beach*^  forth  the  sceptre  of  her  royal  fate, 
Bis  forehead  touched,  and  bid  his  lays  be  great; 
IJndauated  Courage,  deck'd  with  manly  charms, 
With  waving  azure  plumes,  aud  gilded  arms. 
Displayed  the  glories  and  the  toils  of  fight, 
Demanded  Fame,  and  callM  him  forth  to  write. 
To  perfect  these,  the  sacred  Spirit  came, 
By  mild  infusion  of  celestial  flame. 
And  mov'd  with  dove-like  candour  in  his  breast. 
And  breath'd  his  graces  over  all  the  rest 
Ah !  where  the  daring  flights  of  men  aspire, 
To  match  his  numbers  with  an  equal  fire; 
In  vain  they  strive  to  make  proud  Babel  rise, 
And  with  an  eartii-bom  labour  touch  the  skies : 
While  I  the  glittering  page  resolve  to  view. 
That  will  the  subject  of  my  lines  renew : 
The  laurel  wreath,  my  fame's  imagined  shade, 
Arou|id  my  beating  temples  fears  to  fade; 
Jdy  fkiuting  finncy  trembles  on  the  brink, 
And  David's  God  must  help,  or  else  I  sink. 

As  rolling  rivers  in  their  channels  flow. 
Swift  from  aloft,  but  on  the  level  slow: 
Or  i:age  in  rocks,  or  glide  along  the  plains, 
£o  just,  so  copious,  move  the  psalmist's  strains; 
So  sw;eetly  vary'd  with  proportioned  heat, 
So  gently  clear,  or  so  sublimely  great; 
While  Nature's  seen  in  all  her  forms  to  shine. 
And  ipix  with  beauties  drawn  from  Truth  divine; 
Sweet  beauties  (sweet  aflection's  endless  rill) 
That  in  the  soul  like  honey-drops  distil. 

Hail,  Holy  Spirit,  hail  supremely  kind. 
Whose  inspiration  thus  enlarged  the  mind; 
Who  taught  him  what  the  gentle  shepherd  sings, 
What  rich  expression  suit  the  port  of  kings ; 
What  daring  words  describe  the  soldier's  heat. 
And  what  the  prophet's  extaciea  relate; 
Nor  let  bis  worst  condition  be  forgot. 
In  all  this  splendour  of  exalted  thought. 
On  one  thy  different  sorts  of  graces  fall. 
Still  made  for  each,  of  equal  force  in  all ; 
And  while  firom  heavenly  courts  he  feels  a  flame. 
He  sings  the  place  from  whence  the  blessing  came; 
And  makes  bis  inspirations  sweetly  prove 
The  tuneful  subject  of  the  mind  they  move. 

Immortal  Spirit,  light  of  life  instili'd. 
Who  thus  the  bosom  of  a  mortal  fill'd,  [dim. 

Though  weak  my  voice,  and  though  my  light  be 
Yet  fkin  I'd  praise  thy  wondrous  gifts  in  him; 
Then,  since  thine  aid's  attracted  by  desire. 
And  they  that  speak  thee  right  must  feel  thy  fire. 
Vouchsafe  R  portion  of  thy  grace  divine, 
Andraiifi  my  roice,  aad  in  my  numbers  gbine: 


I'AIlNtiLL'S  rOSMS. 


I  sing  .of  David,  Davkt  sings  of  th(K, 
Assist  the  psahnist,  and  his  work  in  me. 

But  now,  my  verse,  arising  on  the  wioc. 
What  part  of  all  thy  subject  wilt  thou  sing  > 
How  fire  thy  first  attempt?  in  what  resort 
Of  Palestina's  plains,  or  Salem's  court; 
Where,  as  his  hands  the  solemn  measure  play'd, 
Curs'd  fiendb  with  torment  and  confusion  fled; 
Where,  at  the  rosy  spring  of  cheerful  light, 
(If  pious  Fame  record  tradition  right) 
A  soft  eflSation  of  celestial  fire 
CameJike  a  rushing  breeze,  and  shook  the  lyre; 
Still  sweetly  giving  every  trembling  string 
So  much  of  sound,  as  made  him  wake  to  siog? 

Within  my  view  the  country  first  appears. 
The  country  first  eiyoy'd  bis  youthful  years; 
Then  frame  thy  shady  landscapes  in  my  strain. 
Some  conscious  mountain  or  accustom'd  plain; 
Whe^ie  by  the  waters,  on  the  grass  redii^ 
With  notes  he  rais'd,  with  notes  hecalnt'd  hit 

,  mind; 
For  through  the  paths  of  rural  life  III  stray, 
i^nd  in  his  pleasures  paint  a  shepherd's  day. 

With  grateful'  sentiments,  with  active  viU, 
M'^ith  voice  exerted,  and  enlivening  sk'dl. 
His  free  return  of  thanks  he  duly  paid. 
And  each  new  day  new  beams  of  bounty  shed. 
"  Awake,  my  tuneful  harp ;  awake,"  he  cries; 
*«  Awake,  my  lute,  the  Sun  begins  to  rise; 
My  God,  I'm  ready  now !"  then  takes  a  flight. 
To  purest. Piety's  exalted  height: 
From  then«e  his  soiil,  with  Heaven  itself  in  view, 
On  humble  prayers  and  humble  praittcs  flew. 
The  praise  as  pleasing,  and  as  sweet  the  prayer. 
As  incense  curling  up  through  morning  air. 

When  towards  the  field  with  early  steps  he  trod, 
And.gaz'd  around,  and  own'd  the  works  of  God, 
'  Perhaps,  in  sweet  melodious  words  of  praise. 
He  drew  the  prospect  which  adomM  his  ways; 
The  soil,  but  newly  visited  with  rain. 
The  river  of  the  Lord  with  springing  grain, 
EiUarge,  increase  the  soften'd  furrow  blest, 
Th^  year  with  goodness  crown'd,  with  beauty  dre$t 
And  still  to  power  divine  ascribe  it  all. 
From  whose  high  paths  the  drops  of  £sitness  fiedl; 
Then  in  the  song  the  smiling  sights  rejoice. 
And  all  the  mute  creation  finds  a  roice  ; 
With  tliick  returns  delightful  echoes  fill 
The  pastur'd  green,  or  soft  ascending  hill, 
Rais'd  by  the  bleatings  of  unnumbered  sheep, 
To  boast  their  glories  in  the  crowds  they  keep. 
And  com,  that's  waving  in  the  western  gale. 
With  joyful  sound  proclaims  the  cover'd  vale. 

Whene'er  his  flocks,  the  lovely  shepherd  dmve, 
To  neighbouring  waters,  to  the  neighbouring  grove; 
To  Jordan's  flood,  refreshed  by  cooling  wind. 
Or  Cedron's  brook,  to  mossy  banks  confin'd; 
In  easy  notes,  and  guise  of  lowly  swain,    [train: 
Tuas  thus  he  charm'd  aud  taught  the  listeDii^ 

**  The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  bountifol  and  good, 
I  cannot  want,  since  he  provides  me  food; 
Me  for  his  sheep  along  the  verdant  meads. 
Me,  |ill  too  mean,  his  tender  mercy  leads. 
To  taste  the  springs  of  life,,  and  taste  repose 
Wherever  living  pasture  sweetly  grows. 
And  as  I  cannot  want,  I  need  not  fear, 
For  still  the  pi-e&<  nee  of  my  shepherd's  near; 
Through  darksome  vales,  where  beasts  of  prey 

resort, 
Where  Death  appears  with  all  his  dreadful  court. 
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His  rod  and  hook  direct  me  when  I  stray. 
He  calls  to  fold,  and  they  direct  my  way." 

Perhaps,  when  seated  on  the  river^s  brink. 
He  saw  the  tender  sheep  at  noon-day  drink. 
He  sung  the  land  where  milk  and  honey  glide. 
And  £attening  plenty  rolls  upon  the  tide. 

Or,  fix'd  within  the  freshness  of  a  shade,         ' 
Whose  boughs  diffuse  their  leaves  around  his  head, 
He  borrowed  notions  from  the  kind  retreat. 
Then  sung  the  righteous  in  their  happy  state, 
And  how,  by  Providential  care,  success 
Shall  all  their  actions  in  due  season  bless; 
So  firm  they  stand,  so  beautifnl  they  look. 
As  planted  trees  aside  the  purling  brook : 
Not  faded  by  the  rays  that  parch  the  plain. 
Nor  careful  for  the  want  of  dropping  rain : 
The  leaves  sprout  forth,  the  rising  branches  shoot, 
And  Summer  crowns  them  with  the  ripenM  fruit. 

But  if  the  flowery  field,  with  varied  hue, 
And  native  sweetness,  entertained  his  view; 
The  flowery  field  with  all  the  glorious  throng 
Of  lively  colours  ro.se,  to  paint  his  song ; 
Its  pride  and  fall  within  the  numbei-s  ran, 
And  spake  the  life  of  transitory  man. 

As  grass  arises  by  degrees  unseen 
To  deck  the  breast  of  Earth  with  lovely  green, 
TiH  Nature's  order  brings  the  withering  days, 
And  all  the  Summer's  beauteous  pomp  decays; 
So,  ^y  degrees  unseen,  doth  man  arise. 
So  blooms  by  course,  and  so  by  course  he  dies. 
Or  as  her  head  the  gaudy  floweret  heaves. 
Spreads  to  the  Sun,  and  boasts  her  silken  leaves, 
TiH  accidental  winds  their  glory  shed. 
And  then  they  foil  before  the  time  to  fede ; 
So  man  appears,  so  falls  in  all  his  prime, 
Ere  Age  approaches  on  the  steps  of  Time. 

But  thee,  my  God !  thee  still  the  same  we  find. 
Thy  glory  lasting,  and  thy  mercy  kind; 
That  still  the  just,  and  all  his  race,  may  know 
No  cause  to  mourn  their  swift  account  below. 

When  from  beneath  he  saw  the  wandering  sheep. 
That  graz'd  the  level,  range  along  the  steep. 
Then  rose,  the  wanton  stragglers  home  to  call. 
Before  the  pearly  dews  at  evening  fall; 
l^erhaps  new  thoughts  the  rising  ground  supply, 
And  that  employs  his  mind  which  fills  his  eye. 
"  From  pointed  hills,"  he  cries,  **  my  wishes  tend. 
To  that  great  hill  from  whence  supports  descend: 
The  Lord's  that  hill,  that  place  of  sure  defence. 
My  wants  obtain  their  certain  help  from  thence." 
And  as  large  hills  projected  shadows  throw. 
To  ward  the  Sun  from  off  the  vales  below. 
Or  for  their  safety  stop  the  blast  above. 
That,  with  raw  vapours  loaded,  nightly  rove ; 
So  Shan  protection  o'er  his  servants  spread. 
And  I  repose  beneath  the  sacred  shade. 
Unhurt  by  rage,  that,  like  a  Summer's  day, 
Destroys  and  scorches  with  impetuous  ray: 
By  wasting  sorrows,  undepriv'd  of  rest. 
That  fall,  like  damps  by  moon-shine,  on  the  breast, 
Here  fipm  the  mind  the  prospects  seem  to  wear. 
And  leave  the  couch'd  design  appearing  bare ; 
And  now  no  more  the  shepherd  sings  his  hill, 
But  sings  the  sovereign  Lord's  protection  still. 
For  as  he  sees  the  Night  prepar'd  to  come. 
On  wings  of  Evening,  be  prepares  for  home; 
And  in  the  song  thus  adds  a  blessing  more. 
To  what  the  thought  within  the  figure  bore : 
^'  Eternal  Goodness  manifestly  still 
Preserves  my  soul  from  each  approach  of  ill: 


Ends  all  my  days,  as  all  my  dajrs  begin. 
And  keeps  my  goings,  and  my  comings-in." 

Here  think  the  sinking  Sun  descends  apace. 
And,  from  thy  first  attempt,  my  Fancy,  cease; 
Here  bid  the  ruddy  shepherd  quit  the  plain. 
And  to  the  fold  return  his  flocks  again. 
Go,  lest  the  lion,  or  the  shagged  bear. 
Thy  tender  Iambs  with  savage  hunger  tear; 
Though  neither  bear  nor  lion  match  thy  might* 
When  In  their  rage  they  stood  reveal'd  to  sight ; 
Go,  lest  thy  wanton  sheep  returning  home. 
Should,  as  they  pass,  through  doubtful  darkness 

roam.,  / 

Go,  ruddy  youth,  to  Bethlem  turn  thy  way. 
On  Bethlem's  road  conclude  the  parting  day. 

,  Methinks  he  goes  as  twilight  leads  the  night; 
And  sees  the  crescent  rise  with  silver  light ; 
His  words  consider  all  the  sparkling  show 
With  which  the  stars  in  gulden  order  glow. 
"  And  what  is  man,"  he  cries,  "  that  thus  thy  kind. 
Thy  wondrous  love,  has  lodg'd  him  in  thy  mind? 
For  him  they  glitter,  him  the  beasts  of  prey, 
That  scare  my  sheep,  and  these  my  sheep  obey, 

0  Lord,  our  Lord,  with  bow  deserv'd  a  fame. 
Does  Earth  recoixl  the  glories  of  thy  name !" 
Then,  as  he  thus  devoutly  walks  along. 

And  finds  the  road  has  finish'd  with  the  song. 
He  sings,  with  lifted  hands  and  lifted  eyes, 
"  Be  this,  my  God,  an  evening  sacrifice.** 

But  now,  tlie  lowly  dales,  the  tremUing  groves^ 
O'er  which  the  whisper'd  breeze  serenely  roves,    * 
I«ive  all  the  course  of  working  fancy  clear. 
Or  only  grace  another  subject  here ; 
For  in  my  purpose  new  designs  arise. 
Whose  brightening  images  engage  mine  eye§. 
Then  here,  my  verse,  thy  louder  accents  raise. 
Thy  theme  through  lofty  paths  of  glory  trace ; 
Call  forth  his  honours  in  imperial  throngs. 
And  jstrive  to  touch  his  more  exalted  songs. 

While  yet  in  humble  vales  his  harp  he  strung,   * 
While  yet  he  foUow'd  after  ewes  with  young. 
Eternal  Wisdom  chose  him  for  his  own. 
And  from  the  flock  advanc'd  him  to  the  throne; 
That  there  his  upright  heart,  and  prudent  hand. 
With  more  distinguished  skill,  and  high  conmiand. 
Might  act  the  shepherd  in  a  nobler  sphere. 
And  take  his  nation  into  regal  care. 
He  could  of  mercy  then,  and  justice  sing. 
Those  radiant  virtues  that  adorn  a  king. 
That  make  his  reign  blaze  forth  with  bright  renown, 
Beyondthose  gems  whose  splendour  decks  a  Crown : 
That  fixing  peace,  by  temper'd  love  and  fear, 
Make  plains  abound,  and  barren  mountains  bear. 
"  To  thee,  to  whom  these  attributes  belong. 
To  thee,  my  God,"  he  cry'd,  "  I  send  my  song; 
To  thee,  from  whom  my  regal  glory  came, 

1  sing  the  forms  in  which  my  court  I  frame : 
Assist  the  models  of  imperfect  skill, 

O  come,  with  sacred  aid,  and  fix  my  wilL 
A  wise  behaviour  in  my  private  ways. 
And  all  my  soul  disposed  to  public  peace. 
Shall  daily  strive  to  let  my  subjects  see 
A  perfect  pattern  how  to  live,  in  me. 
Still  will  1  think,  as  still  my  glories  rise. 
To  set  no  wicked  thing  before  mine  eyes. 
Nor  will  1  choose  the  ftivourites  of  state. 
Among  those  men  that  have  incurr'd  thine  hate, 
Whose  vice  but  makes  them  scandalously  great* 
'Tis  time  that  all,  whose  froward  rage  of  heart 
Would  vex  my  refdm,  shall  from  my  reahn  depart ; 
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.Tis  time  that  all,  whose  private  slandering  Ue 
Leads  Judgment  falsely,  shall  by  Judgment  die. 
ADd  time  the  great,  who  loose  the  reins  to  pride. 
Shall  with  neglect  and  scorn  be  laid  aside ; 
But  o'er  the  tracts  that  my  commands  obey^ 
I  '11  send  my  light,  with  sharp  disarming  ray, 
Through  dark  retreats,  where  humble  minds  abide, 
Through  shades  of  peace,  where  modest  tcmpei-s 

hide; 
To  find  the  good  that  may  support  my  state. 
And,  having  found  them,  then  to  make  them 

great 
My  voice  shall  raise  them  from  the  lonely  cell, 
With  me  to  govern,  and  with  me  to  dwell. 
My  voice  shall  Flattery  and  Deceit  disgrace. 
And  in  their  room  exulted  Virtue  place; 
That,  with  an  early  care,  and  stec^bst  hand. 
The  wicked  perish  from  the  faithful  land." 

When  on  the  throne  be  sate  ip  calm  repose^ 
And  with  a  royal  hope  his  offiipring  rose^ 
'His  prayers,  anticipating  time,  reveal 
Their  deep  concernment  tor  the.  public  weal ; 
Upon  a  good  forecasted  thought  they  run, 
For  common  blessings  in  the  king  begun : 
For  righteousness  and  judgment  strictly  farrt 

'  Which  from  the  king  descends  upon  his  heir. 
So  when  his  life  and  all  his  labour  cease. 
The  reign  succeeding,  brings  succeeding  peace; 
So  still  the  poor  shall  find  impartial  laws. 
And  orphans  still  a  guardian  of  their  cause: 
And  stem  Oppression  l^ve  its  galling  yoke. 
And  rabid  teeth  of  prey,  to-pieces  broke. 
Then,  wondering  at  the  glones  of  his  way, 
His  friends  shall  lore,  his  daunted  foes  obey ; 
For  peaceful  commerce  neighbouring  kings  apply. 
And  with  great  presents  court  the  grand  ally. 
For  him  rich  gums  shall  sweet  Arabia  bear, 
For  him  rich  Sheba  mines  of  gold  prepare; 
Him  Tharsis,  him  the  foreign  isles  shall  greet, 
And  every  notion  bend  beneath  his  feet. 
And  thus  hit  honours  fiu'-extended  grow, 
iTie  type  of  great  Messiah's  reign  belowv 

But  worldly  realms,  that  in  his  accents  shine. 
Are  left  beneath  the  fcdi-advanc'd  design ; 
When  thoughts  of  empire  in  the  mind  increase 
O'er  all  the  limits  that  determine  place. 
If  thus  the  monarch's  rising  fancy  move 
To  search  for  more  unbounded  r^ms  above. 
In  which  celestial  courts  the  king  maintains. 
And  o'er  the  vast  extent  of  Nature  reigns ; 
fie  then  describes,  in  elevated  words. 
His  IsraeFs  shepherd,  as  the  Lord  of  Lofds. 
How  bright  between  the  Cherubims  he  sits. 
What  dazzling  lustre  all  his  throne  emits; 
HowRighteousnesS)  with  Judgment  joiii'd,  support 
The  regal  s^it,  and  dignify  the  court ; 
How  fairest  Nonom*,  sod  mio^^^i*^  State,      [wait ; 
The  presence  grace,  and  Strength  and  Beauty 
What  glittering  ministers  around  him  stand. 
To  fly  like  winds,  or  flames,  at  his  command. 
How  sure  the  beams,  on  wtdch  his  palace  rise. 
Are  set  in  waters,  rais'd  above  the  skies; 
How  wide  the  skies,  like  out-spread  curtains,  fly 
To  veil  nu^jestic  light  from  human  eye ; 
Or  fbrm'd  the  wide  expanded  vaults  above. 
Where  storms  are  bounded,  tho'  they  seem  to  roive; 
Wheve  fire,  and  hail,  and  vapour  so  fulfil 
The  wise  intentions  of  their  Maker's  will ; 
How  well  'tis  seen  the  great  Eternal  Mind 
Bide»  on  the  cloQd9»  ood  woUu  upon  the  wind. 
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"  O,  wondrous  Lord!  how  bright  thy  glories, 
shine  [thine- 

The  Heavens  declare,  for   what  they  bosst  ii 
And  yon  blue  tract,  enrich'd  with  oibs  of  light, 
In  all  its  haiidy-work  displays  thy  might" 

Again  the  monarch  touch'd  another  strain. 
Another  province  claim'd  his  verse  again, 
Wiiere  Goodness  infinite  has  fix'd  a  sway, 
Whose  out-strctch'd  limits  are  the  bounds  of  daf. 
Bent>ath  this  empire  of  extended  air. 
Yet  still  in  reach  of  Providence's  eare, 
God  plac'd  the  rotioded  Earth  with  stolfiut  hand, 
And  bid  the  basis  ever  firmly  stand: 
He  bid  the  mountains  from  confusion's  heaps 
Exalt  their  summits,  and  assume  their  shapes. 
He  bid  the  waters  like  a  garment  spread, 
To  form  large  seas,  and,  as  he  spake,  they  fted. 
His  voice,  his  thunder,  made  the  waves  obey, 
And  forward  hasten,  till  they  formed  the  sea; 
Then,  lest  with  lawless  rage  the  surges  roar, 
Ue  mark'd  their  bohnds,  ieumI  gprt  them  in  with 

shore. 
He  fill'd  the  land  with  brooks,  tiiat  trembling  iteal 
Through  winding  hills,  along  the  flowery  vale; 
To  which  the  beasts,  that  graze  the  vale,  retreat 
For  cool  refreshings  in  the  Summer's  heat; 
While,  perch'd  in  leaves  upon  the  tender  sprays, 
The  birds  around  their  singing  voices  raise. 
He  makes  the  vapours,  which  he  taught  to  fly. 
Forsake  the  chambers  of  the  clo>uds  on  high, 
And  golden  harvest,  rich  with  ears  of  grain 
And  spiry  blades  of  grass,  adorn  the  plain; 
And  grapes  luxuriant  cheer  the  soul  with  wine, 
And  ointment  shed,  to  make  the  visage  shine. 
Through  trunks  of  trees  fermenting  sap  proceeds 
To  feed,  and  tinge  the  living  boughs  it  feeds: 
So  shoots  the  fir,  where  airy  storks  abide, 
So  cedar,  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride. 
Whose  birds,  by  God's  appointment,  in  their  nest, 
With  green  surrounded,  lie  secure  of  rest; 
Where  small  increase  the  barren  BMmntains  gir^ 
There  kines,  adapted  to  Uie  feeding,  live; 
There  flocks  of  goats  in  healthy  psttnres  browse, 
And,  in  their  rocky  entrails,  ndibits  house. 
Where  forests,  thick  With  shrubs,  entangled  stand^ 
Untrod  the  roads,  and  desoUte  the  land. 
There  close  in  coverts  hide  the  beasts  of  prey, 
nil  heavy  darkness  creeps  upon  tht  day. 
Then  roar  with  Huiq;er'8  voice,  «nd  range  abnH 
And,  in  their  method,  seek  their  meat  from  Ood; 
And,  when  the  dawning  edge  of  eastern  air 
Begins  to  purple,  to  their  dens  repair. 
Man,  next  succeeding^  from  the  sweet  repoie 
Of  downy  beds,  to  work  appointed  goes. 
When  first  the  Morning  sees  the  rising  Son, 
He  sees  their  labours  both  at  once  begun ; 
And,  Night  returning  with  its  starry  train. 
Perceives  their  labours  done  at  once  again. 
O  f  manifold  in  works  supremely  wise. 
How  well  tiiy  gracious  store  the  world  supplies- 
How  all  thy  creatures  on  thy  goodness  call> 
And  that  bestows  a  due  support  for  ail! 
When  fVom  an  open  band  thy  firvours  flow, 
Rich  Bounty  stoops  to  visit  us  below; 
When  from  thy  hand  no  more  thy  favours  streaiBj 
Back  Uythe  dust  we  turn,  from  whence  we  came; 
And  when  thy  spirit  gives  the  vital  heat, 
A  sure  succession  keeps  the  kinds  complete^ 
The  propagated  seeds  their  forms  retain. 
And  aU  the  ftce  of  Ettth  *s  ceacWd  again. 
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^uf ,  as  yonVe  seen  th>  effect  rereal  the  cause, 
Is  Nature's  ruler  known  in  Nature's  laws ; 
Thus  still  his  power  is  o'er  the  world  displayed. 
And  still  rejoices  in  the  world  he  made. 
The  Lord  he  reigns,  the  King  of  kings  is  king; 
Let  nations  praise,  and  praises  learn  to  sing. 

My  verses  here  niay  change  their  style  again, 
And  trace  the  psalmist  in  another  strain ; 
Where  all  his  soul  the  soldier's  spirit  warms. 
And  to  the  music  fi*s  the  sound  of  arms : 
Where  brave  disorder  does  in  numbers  dwell, 
And  artful  number  speaks  disorder  well. 
Arise,  my  genius,  and  attempt  the  praise 
Of  dreaded  power,  and  perilous  essays; 
And  where  his  accents  are  too  nobly  great, 
like  distant  echoes, give  the  faint  repeat: 
For  who,  like  him,  with  enterprizing  pen. 
Can  paint  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  wrath  with  men  ? 
Or,  with  just  images  of  tuneful  lay, 
Set  all  his  tcrrours  in  their  fierce  array? 
He  comes!  The  tumult  of  discording  spheres,. 
The  quivering  shocks  of  earth,  confess  their  fears; 
Thick  smoke  precede,  and  blasts  of  angry  breath. 
That  kindle  dread  devouring  flames  of  d^th. 
He  comes !  the  firmament,  with  dismal  night, 
"Rows  down,  and  seems  to  fall  upon  the  light ; 
The  darkling  mists  enwrap  his  head  around. 
The  waters  deluge,  and  the  tempests  sound; 
While  on  the  cherub's  purple  wings  he  flies. 
And  plants  his  black  pavilion  in  the  skies. 
He  comes!  the  clouds  remove;  the  rattling  hail, 
Descending,  bounds,  and  scatters  o'er  the  vale: 
His  voice  is  heard,  his  thunder  speaks  his  ire. 
His  lightning  blasts  with  blue  sulphureous  fire ; 
His  brandish'd  bolts  with  swift  commission  go> 
To  punish  man's  rebellious  acts  below. 
His  stern  rebukes  lay  deepest  ocean  bare. 
And  solid  earth,  by  wide  eruption,  tear. 
Then  glares  the  naked  gulph  with  dismal  ray> 
And  then  the  dark  foundations  see  the  day : 
O  God!  let* mercy  this  thy  war  assuage; 
Alas  I  no  mortal  can  sustain  thy  rage. 
While  I  but  strive  the  dire  effects  to  tell. 
And  on  anothet's  words  attentive  dwell, 
Confiising  passions  in  my  bosom  roll. 
And  all  in  tumult  work  the  troubled  soul : 
Remorse  with  pity,  fear  with  sorrow  blend. 
And  I  but  strive  in  vain ;  my  verse,  descend, 
To  lest  aspiring  paths  cUrect  thy  flight,     [might; 
Though  still  the  less  may  more  than  match  thy 
While  I  to  second  a^nts  tune  the  strings. 
And  Israel's  warrior  Israel's  battles  sings; 
Great  warrior  he,  and  great  to  sing  of  war. 
Whose  lines  (if  ever  lines  prevailed  so  far) 
Might  pitch  the  tents,  compose  the  ranks  anew. 
To  combat  sound,  and  bring  the  toil  to  view. 
O  nation  moet  securely  rais'd  in  name. 
Whose  fiiir  records  he  wrote  for  endless  fame; 
O  nation  ofl  victorious  o'er  thy  foes. 
At  once  thy  conquests,  and  thy  thanks  he  shows; 
For  thus  be  sung  the  realms  that  must  be  thine. 
And  made  thee  thus  confess  an  aid  divine. 
When  Mercy  look'd,  the  waves  perceiv'd  its  sway. 
And  Israel  pass'd  the  deep  divided  sea. 
When  Mercy  spake  it,  haughty  Pharaoh's  host. 
And  haughty  Pharaoh,  by  the  waves  were  tost. 
When  Mercy  ted  us  through  the  desert  sand, 
Wc  reachM  the  borders  of  the  promis'd  land: 
*rben  all  the  kings  their  gather'd  armies  brought. 
And  all  thoM  kings  by  Mercy *s  help  we  fought: 
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There,  with  their  monarch,  Amor's  people  bleed. 
For  Ood  was  gracious  and  the  tribes  succeed. 
There  monstrous  Ogg  was  fell'd  on  Basan's  plain,. 
For  God  was  gracious  to  the  tribes  again. 
At  length  their  yoke  the -realms  of  Canaan  feel« 
And  Israel  sings  that  God  is  gracious  still. 

Nor  has  the  warlike  prince  alone  inrolPd 
The  wondrous  feats  their  fathers  did  of  old; 
His  own  emblazon'd  acts  adorn  his  lays, 
These  too  may  challenge  just  returns  of  praise. 
"  My  God!"  he  cries,  "  my  surest  rock  of  mighty 
My  trust  in  dangers,  and  my  shield  in  fight ; 
Thy  matchless  bounties  I  with  gladness  own. 
Nor  find  assistance  but  from  thee  alone: 
Thy  strength  is  armour,  and  my  path  success. 
No  power  like  thee  can  thus  securely  bless. 
When  troops  united  would  arrest  my  course, 
I  break  their  files,  and  through  their  order  force  ^ 
When  in  their  towns  they  keep,  my  siege  I  form. 
And  leap  the  battlements,  and  lead  the  storm; 
And  when  in  camps  abroad  intrench'd  they  lie* 
As  swift  as  hinds  in  chase  I  bound  on  high; 
My  strenuous  arms  thou  teachest  how  to  kill» 
And  snap  in  sunder  temperM  bows  of  steel ; 
My  moving  footsteps  are  eolarg'd  by  thee,  ^ 
And  kept  firom  snares  of  planned  ambush  fre^; 
And  when  my  foes  forsake  the  field  of  fight. 
Then,  flush'd  with  conquest,  I  pursue  their  flight: 
In  vain  their  fears,  that  almost  reach  despair. 
The  trembling  wretches  from  mine  anger  bear; 
As  swift  as  fear  brisk  warmth  of  conquest  goes. 
And  at  my  feet  dejects  the  wounded  foes ; 
For  help  they  call,  but  find  their  helper's  gone. 
For  (rod's  against  them,  and  I  drive  them  on 
As  whirling  dust  in  airy  tumult  fly. 
Before  the  tempest  that  involves  the  sky; 
And,  in  my  rage's  unavoided  sway, 
I  tread  their  necks  like  abject  heaps  of  clay.** 

The  warrior  thus  in  song  his  deeds  express'di^ 
Nor  vainly  boasted  what  he  but  confess'd; 
While  warlike  actions  were  proclaim'd  abroad*. 
That  all  their  praises  should  refer  to  God. 

And  here,  to  make  this  bright  design  arise. 
In  fairer  splendour  to  the  nation's  eyes. 
From  private  valour  he  converts  his  lays, 
For  yet  the  public  claim'd  attempts  of  praise; 
And  public  conquests  where  they  jointly  fough^ 
Thus  stand  recorded  by  reflecting  thought: 
**  God  sent  his  Samuel  from  his  holy  seat 
To  bear  the  promise  of  my  future  state. 
And  I,  rejoicing,  see  the  tribes  fulfil 
The  promis'd  purpose  of  Almighty  will : 
Subjected  Sichem,  sweet  Samaria's  plain. 
And  Succoth's  valleys,  have  confess'd  my  reign; 
Remoter  Gilead's  hilly  tradts  obey, 
Manasseh's  parted  sands  accept  my  sway;  [mine. 
Strong  Ephraim's  sons  and  Ephraim's  ports  ara 
And  mine  the  throne  of  princely  Judah's  line; 
Then  since  my  people  with  my  standard  go. 
To  bring  the  strength  of  adverse  empire  low. 
Let  Moab'8  soil,  to  vile  subjection  brought. 
With  groansdeclare  how  well  ourrankshavefonght; 
Let  vanquish'd  Edom  bow  its  humbled  head. 
And  tell  how  pompous  on  its  pride  1  tread; 
And  now,  Philistia,  with  thy  conquering  host, 
pismay'd  and  broke,  of  conquer'd  Israel  boost ; 
But  if  a  seer  or  rabbah  yet  remain 
On  Johemaan's  hill,  or  Amon's  plain. 
Lead  forth  our  armies.  Lord,  regard  onr  prayet^. 
Lead,  Lord  of  battles,  and  weni  conquer  U^re," 
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As  this  the  warrior  spake,  his  heart  arose, 
And  thus,  with  grateful  turn,  performM  the  close: 
Though  men  to  men  their  best  assistance  lend. 
Yet  men, alone  will  but  in  vain  befriend ; 
Through  God  we  work  exploits  of  high  renown, 
Tis  God  that  treads  our  great  opposers  down. 

Hear  now  the  praise  of  well-disputed  fields. 
The  best  return  victorious  honour  yields ; 
*Tis  common  good  restored,  when  lovely  Peace 
Is  join'd  with  Righteousness  in  strict  embrace; 
Hear,  all  ye  victors,  what  your  sword  secures, 
Hear,  all  ye  nations,  for  the  cause  is  yours ; 
And  when  the  joyftil  trumpets  loudly  sound. 
When  groaning  captives  in  their  ranks  are  bound. 
When  pillars  lift  the  bloody  plumes  in  air, 
And  broken  shafts  and  batter'd  armour  bear; 
When  painted  arches  acts  of  war  relate. 
When  slow  procession's  pomps  augment  the  state; 
When  fame  relates  their  worth  among  the  throng, 
Thus  take  from  David  their  triumphant  song: 
".Oh,  clap  your  hands  together!  oh,  rejoice, 
Jn  God,  with  melody's  exalted  voice; 
Your  sacred  psalm  within  his  dwelling  raise. 
And,  for  a  pure  oblation,  offer  praise; 
For  the  rich  goodness  plentifViUy  shows 
He  prospers  our  design  upon  our  foen. 
Tlien  hither,  all  ye  nations,  hither  run. 
Behold  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  has  done ; 
Behold,  with  what  a  mind,  the  heap  of  slain, 
He  spreads  the  sanguine  surface  of  the  plain; 
He  makes  the  wars,  that  mad  confusion  hurl'd, 
Be  spent  in  victories,  and  ]ea\e  the  world. 
He  breaks  the  bended  bows,  the  spears  of  ire. 
And  bums  the  shattered  chariots  in  the  fire,  ' 
And  bids  the  realms  be  still,  the  tumult  cease, 
And  know  the  Lord  of  war,  for  Lord  of  peace.*' 
Now  may  the  tender  youth  in  goodness  rise. 
Beneath  the  guidance  of  their  parents  eyes. 
As  tall  young  poplars,  when  the  ranger's  nigh, 
To  watch  their  risings,  lest  they  shoot  awrj'. 
Now  may  the  beauteous  daughters,  bred  with  care» 
In  mode.«t  rules,  and  pious  acts  of  fear, 
Liloe  polishM  comers  of  the  temple  be. 
So  bright,  so  spotless,  and  so  fit  for  thee. 
Now  may  the  various  seasons  bless  the  soil, 
And  plenteous  gardeners  pay  the  ploughman's  toil; 
Now  sheep  and  kine,  upon  the  flowery  meads, 
Increase  in  thousands,  and  ten  thousand  heads; 
And  now  no  more  the  sound  of  grief  complains 
For  those  that  fall  in  fight,  or  live  in  chains; 
Here,  when  the  blessings  are  proclaim'd  aloud, 
Join  all  the  voices  of  the  thankful'  crowd ; 
Let  all  that  feel  them  thus  confess  their  part, 
Thus  own  their  worth,  with  one  united  heart; 
Happy  the  realm  which  God  vouchsafes  to  bless 
With  all  the  glories  of  a  bright  success ! 
And  happy  thrice  the  realm  if  thus  he  please 
To  crown  those  glories  with  the  sweets  of  ease; 
From  warfore  finish'd  on  a  chain  of  thought, 
To  bright  attempts  of  future  rapture  wrought ; 
Yet  stronger,  yet  thy  pinions  stronger  raise, 
O  Fancy,  reigning  in  the  power  of  Ia3r8, 
For  Sion's  hill  thine  airy  courses  hold, 
Twas  there  thy  David  prophesy'd  of  old; 
And  there  devout  in  contemplation  sit. 
Id  holy  vision,  and  extatic  fit. 

Methinks  I  seem  to  feel  the  charm  begin. 
Now  sweet  contentment  tunes  my  soul  within; 
Now  wondrous  soft  arising  music  plays,    . 
And  DOW  ftdl  sounds  upon  the  sense  increase; 


Fit  David's  lyre,  bis  artful  fingers  move. 
To  court  the  spirit  from  the  realms  above; 
And,  pleas'd  tot^ome  where  Holiness  attenils. 
The  courted  spirit  from  above  descends. 
Hence  on  the  lyre  and  voice  new  graces  r^t, 
And  bright  prophetic  forms  enlarge  the  breast; 
Hence  firm  decrees  bis  mystic  hymns  relate, 
Afiix'd  in  Heaven's  adamantine  gate. 
The  glories  of  the  most  important  age. 
And  Christ's  blest  empire  seen  by  sure  presagOk 

When,  in  a  distant  view,  with  inward  eyes, 
He  sees  the  Son  descending  from  the  skies. 
To  take  the  form  of  man  for  mankind's  sake, 
'T  is  thus  he  makes  the  great  Messiah  speak : 
"  It  is  not.  Father,  blood  of  bullocks  slain ' 
Can  cleanse  the  world  from  universal  stain; 
Such  offerings  are  not  here  required  by  thee, 
But  point  at  mine,  and  leave  the  work  for  me; 
To  perfect  which,  as  servants  ears  they  drill. 
In  sign  of  opening  to  their  master's  will ; 
Thy  will  would  open  mine,  and  have  me  beat 
My  sign  of  ministry,  the  body  there. 
Prophetic  volumes  of  our  state  assign 
The  world's  redemption  as  an  act  of  mine; 
Aim!  lo,  with  chcerfiil  and  obedient  heart, 
I  Qome,  my  Father,  to  perform  my  part" 
So  spake  the  Son,  and  left  his  throng  above, 
When  wings  to  bear  him  were  prepar'd  by  Lorp; 
When  with  their  monarch,  on  the  great  descent, 
Sweet  Humbleness  and  gentle  Patience  went; 
Fair  sisters  both,  both  bless'd  in  his  esteem. 
And  both  appointed  here  to  wait  on  him. 

But  now,  before  the  prophet's  ravish'd  eyes. 
Succeeding  prospects  of  his  life  arise; 
And  here  he  teaches  all  the  world  to  sing 
Those  strains  in  which  the  nation  own'd  himkiof. 
When  boughs  as  at  an  holy  feast  they  bear. 
To  show  the  godhead  manifested  there; 
And  garments,  as  a  mark  of  glory,  strOw'd, 
Declar'd  a  prince  proclaim'd  upon  the  road: 
**  This  day  the  Lord  hath  made,  \*e  will  emploj 
In  songs,"  he  cries,  "  and  consecrate  to  joy. 
Hosannah,  Tx)rd,  Hosannah,  shed  thy  peace,- 
Ilosannab,  long-expccting  nations  grace; 
Oh,  bless'd  in  honour*s  height  triumphant  thoti, 
That  wast  tu  come,  oh,  bless  thy  people  now." 

T  were  easy  dwelling  here  with  fix'd  delight, 
And  much  the  sweet  engagement  of  the  sigbt; 
But  fleeting  visions  each  on  other  throng; 
And  chan!;c  the  music,  and  demand  the  song: 
Ah !  music  cbang'd  by  sadly  moving  show: 
Ah !  song  demanded  in  excess  of  woe! 
For  v/hat  was  all  the  gracious  Saviom*8  stay, 
V^Tiilst  here  he  trod  in  life's  encumber*d  way, 
But  troubled  patience,  persecuted  breath, 
Neglected  sorrows,  and  alBicting  death ; 
Approach,  ye  sinners;  think  the  garden  showi 
His  bloody  sweat  of  full  arising  throws; 
Approach  his  grief,  and  bear  him  thus  coropbi^ 
Through  David's  person,  and  in  David's  strain. 

"  Oh,  save  me,  God,  thy  floods  about  meroD, 
Thy  wrath  divine  hath  overflow'd  my  soul : 
I  come  at  length  where  rising  waters  drown, 
And  sink  in  deep  affliction,  deeply  down. 
Deceitful  snares,  to  bring  me  to  the  dead. 
Lie  ready  plac'd  in  every  path  I  tread ; 
And  Hell  itself,  with  all  that  Hell  contains, 
Of  fiends  accursed,  and  dreadful  change  of  pains i 
To  daunt  firm  will,  and  cross  the  good  desigtfd, 
With  strong  tomptationft  fiistea  on  the  nuad ; 
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Sneh  grief,  such  sorrows,  in  amazing  view, 
Distracted  fears  and  heaviness  pursue." 
Ye  Sages,  deeply  read  in  human  frame, 
The  passions'  causes,  and  their  wild  extreme ; 
Where  mov'd  an  object  more  opposed  to  bliss, 
What  other  agony  could  equal  his  ? 

The  music  still  proceeds  with  mournful  airs, 
And  speaks  the  dangers,  as  it  speaks  the  fears. 
**  Oh,  sacred  presence,  from  the  son  withdrawn : 
Ob,  God,  my  father,  whither  art  thou  gone } 
Ob,  must  my  soul  bewail  tormenting  pain, 
Aild  all  my  wofds  of  angriish  fall  in  vain  ? 
The  trouble's  near,  in  which  my  life  will  end ; 
But  none  is  near,  that  will  assistance  lend ; 
Like  Bashan's  bulls,  my  foes  againftt  me  throng. 
So  proud,  inhuman,  nimaberless,  and  strong. 
Like  desert  lions,  on  their  prey  they  go. 
So  much  their  fierce  desire  of  blood  they  show: 
Af  ploughers  wound  the  ground,  they  tore  my  back, 
'  And  long  deep  furrows  manifest  the  track. 
They  pierc*d  my  tender  hands,  my  tender  feet, 
And  caas'd  sharp  pangs,  where  nerves  in  num- 
bers meet; 
Rich  streams  of  life  forsake  my  rended  reins, 
And  fall  like  water  spilPd  upon  the  plains; 
My  bones,  that  usM  in  hollow  seats  to  close, 
Disjoint  with  angiiish  of  convulsive  throws ; 
My  mourning  heart  is  melted  in  niy  frame, 
As  wax  dissolving  runs  before  a  flame; 
My  strength  dries  up,  my  flesh  the  moisture  leaves, 
And  on  my  tongue  my  clammy  palate  cleaves: 
Alas !  I  thirst;  alas !  for  drink  I  call ; 
For  drink- they  give  me  vinegar  and  gall. 
To  sportful  game  the  savage  soldiers  go, 
And  for  my  vesture,  on  my  vesture  throw; 
While  all  deride,  who  se**  me  thus  forlorn, 
And  shoot  their  lips,  and  shake  their  headsin  scorn. 
And,  with  despitefhl  jesfr,  *  Behold,*  they  ciy, 
*  The  great  peculiar  darling  of  the  sky; 
He  trusted  God  would  save  his  soul  from  woe. 
Now  God  may  have  him,  if  he  loves  him  so.' 
But  to  the  dust  of  death,  by  quick  decay, 
I  come ;  O  Father,  be  not  long  away." 
And  was  it  thus,  the  prince  of  life  was  tlain? 
And  was  it  thus  he  dy'd  for  worthless  men  ? 
Yes, blessed  Jesus!  thus,  in  every  linf^. 
The  sufferings  which  the  prophet  spake  were  thine. 

Come,  Christian,  to  the  corpse,  in  spirit  come. 
And  with  true  sins  of  grief  surround  the  tomb. 
Upon  the  threshold-stone  let  Sin  be  slain,     • 
Such  sacrifice  will  best  avenge  his  ^Cain. 
Bring  thither  then  repentance,  sighs,  and  tears, 
Bring  mortify'd  desires,  bring  holy  fears; 
And  earnest  prayer  expressed  from  thoughts  that 

roll 
Through  broken  mind,  and  groanings  of  the  soul; 
These  scatter  on  his  hearse/and  so  prepare 
Those  obsequies  the  Jews  deny*d  him  there ; 
While  in  your  hearts  the  flames  of  lovfe  may  bum. 
To  dress  the  vault,  like  lamps  in  sacred  urn. 
There  ofl,  my  soul,  in  such  a  grateful  way. 
Thine  humblest  homage,  with  th«  godly  pay. 

But  David  strikes  *the  sounding  chords  anew, 
And  to  thy  first  design  recals  thy  view; 
From  life  to  death,  from  death  to  life  he  flics. 
And  still  pursues  his  object  in  his  eyes; 
And  here  recounts,  in  more  enliven'd  song, 
The  sacred  presence,  not  absented  long: 
The  flesh  not  sufier'd  in  the  grave  to  dwell, 
Tbe  «oul  not  soffer'd  to  remain  in  Hell ; 


But  as  the  conqueror,  fatigu*d  in  war. 
With  hot  pursuit  of  enemies  afar, 
Reclines  to  drink  tbe  torrent  gliding  by. 
Then  lilts  his  looks  to  repossess  the  sky; 
So  bow*d  the  Son,  in  life's  uneasy  ix>ad, 
With  anxious  toil  and  thorny  danger  strow*d; 
So  bowM  the  Son,  but  not  to  find  relief, 
But  taste  the  deep  imbitter'd  floods  of  grief; 
So  when  he  tasted  these,  he  raised  his  head, 
And  left  the  sable  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Ere  mouldering  time  consimiM  the  bones  away, 
Or  slow  corruption's  worms  had  work'd  decay; 
Here  faith's  foundations  all  the  soul  employ 
With  springing  graces,  springing  beams  of  joy ; 
'i'hen  paus'd  the  voice,  where  Nature's  seen  to  pause, 
And  for  a  time  suspend  her  ancient  laws. 

Flrom  hence  arising  as  the  glories  rise. 
That  must  advance  above  the  lofty  skies, 
He  runs  with  sprightly  fingers  o'er  the  lyre. 
And  fills  new  songs  with  new  celestial  fire : 
In  which  he  shows,  by  fair  description's  ray. 
The  Christ's  ascension  to  the  realms  of  day; 
When  Justice,  pleas'd  with  life  already  paid, 
Unbends  her  brows,  and  sheaths  her  angry  blade; 
And  meditates  rewards,  and  will  restore 
What  Mercy  woo'd  him,  to  forsake  before. 
When  on  a  cloud,  with  gilded  edge  of  light. 
He  rose  above  the  reach  of  human  sight, 
And  met  the  pomp  that  hting  aloft  in  air. 
To  make  his  honours  more  exceeding  fair; 
**  See,"  cries  the  prophet,  "  how  the  chariots  wa'Ot 
To  bear  him  upwards  in  triumphant  state, 
By  twenty  thousands  in  unnumber'd  throng. 
And  angels  draw  the  glittering  ranks  along. 
The  Lord  amongst  them  sits  in  glory  dress'd,^ 
Nor  more  the  presence,  Sinai  Mount  confest." 
And  now  the  chariots  have  begun  to  fly. 
The  triumph  moves,  the  Lord  ascends  on  high. 
And  Sin  and  Satan,  Wd  to  captive  men. 
Are  dragg'd  for  captives  in  his  ample  train; 
While,  as  he  goes,  seraphic  circles  sing  - 
The  wondrous  conquest  of  their  wondrous  king; 
With  shouts  of  joy  their  heavenly  voices  raise^ 
And  with  shrill  trumpets  manifest  his  praise; 
Frwn  such  a  point  of  such  exceeding  height, 
A  while  my  verses  stoop  their  airy  flight. 
And  seem  for  rest  on  Olivet  to  breathe. 
And  charge  the  two  that  stand  in  white  beneath; 
That  as  they  move,  and  join  the  moving  rear 
Within  their  honour*d  hands,  aloft  they  bear 
The  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross  on  which  he  dy'd. 
The  nails  that  pierc'd  his  limbs,  the  spear  his  side  j 
Then,  where  kind  Mercy  lays  the  thunder  by. 
Where  Peace  has  hung  great  Michael's  arms  on 
Let  these  adorn  his  magazine  above,  [high; 

And  hang  the  trophies  of  victorious  love; 
Lest  man,  by  superstitious  mind  enticed, 
Should  idolize  whatever  touch'd  the  Christ. 

But  still  the  pr6phet  in  the  spirit  soars 
To  new  Jerusalepi's  imperial  doors; 
There  sees  and  hears  the  bless'd  angelic  throng. 
There  feels  their  music,  and  records  their  song: 
Or,  with  the  vision  warm'd,  attempts  to  write. 
For  those  inhabitants  of  native  light. 
And  teaches  harmony's  distinguish'd  parts. 
In  sweet  respondence  of  united  hearts; 
For  thus  without  might  warbling  angels  sing. 
Their  course  containing  on  the  fluttered  Win^ , 
Eternal  gates!  your  stately  portals  rear. 
Eternal  gates!  your  ways  of  joy  prepare^ 
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*rhe  King  of  Glory  for  adilkittance  stays; 
He  comes,  he*ll  enter,  G  prepare  your  ways; 
l^en  bright  arch-angels,  that  attend  the  wall. 
Might  thus  upon  the  beauteous  order  call : 
Ye  fellow-ministers,  that  now  proclaim 
Your  King  of  Glory,  tell  his  awful  name. 
At  which  the  beauteous  order  will  accord. 
And  sound  of  solemn  notes  pronounce  the  Lord : 
The  Lord  endued  with  strength,  renowned  for 

might, 
With  spoils  returning  from  the  finished  fight 
Again  with  lays  they  charm  the  sacred  gates. 
And  graces  double,  whii^  the  song  repeats; 
Again  within  the  sacred  guardians  sing, 
An<l  ask  the  name  of  their  victorious  king; 
And  then  again,  the  Lord's  the  name  rdionnds 
From  tongue  to  tongue,  catch'd  up  in  frequent 
rounds. 

New  thrones  and  powers  appear  to  lift  the  gate. 
And  David  still  pursues  their  enter'd  state, 
bh,  prophet !  father !  whither  would'st  thou  fly  ? 
Oh,  mystic  Israel's  chariot  for  the  sky ; 
Thou  sacred  spirit !  what  a  wondrous  height. 
By  thee  supported,  soars  his  airy  flight! 
For  glimpse  of  Majesty  divine  is  brought. 
Among  the  shifted  prospects  of  the  thought : 
Dread,  sacred  sight !  I  dare  not  gaze  for  fear. 
But  sit  beneath  the  singer's  feet,  and  hear; 
And  hold  each  sound  that  interrupts  the  mind. 
Thus  in  a  calm  by  power  of  verse  confined. 

Ye  dreadful  ministers  of  God,  displeas'd. 
In  blasting  tempests  be  no  longer  rais'd  !  [groan, 
Ye  deep-mouth'd  thunders,  leave  your  direful 
Nor  roll  in  hollow  clouds  around  the  throne. 
The  still  small  voice  more  justly  will  express 
How  great  Jehovah  did  the  Lord  address. 
And  you  bright-feather'd  choirs  of  endless  peace, 
A  while  from  tuneful  hallelojahs  cease; 
A  while  stand  fix'd,  with  deep  attentive  c!are. 
You'll  have  the  time  to  sing  for  ever  there* 
The  royal  prophet  will  the  silence  break. 
And  in  his  words  Almighty  goodness  speak. 
He  spake  (and  smil'd  to  see  the  business  done), 
•*  Thou  art  my  first,  my  great  b^i^tten  Son; 
Here  on  the  right  of  Majesty  sit  down, 
£njoy  thy  conquest,  and  receive  thy  crown, 
While  I  thy  worship  and  renown  complete. 
And  make  thy  foes  the  fbot-stool  of  thy  feet; 
For  ni  pronounce  the  long-resolv'd  decree. 
My  sacred  Sion  be  reserved  for  thee. 
From  thence  thy  peacefiil  cod  of  power  extend. 
From  thence  thy  Messenger  of  Mercy  send. 
And  teach  thy  vanquished  enemies  to  bow. 
And  nrie  where  Hell  has  fix'd  an  empire  dow. 
Then  ready  nations  to  their  rightfhl  king     . 
The  free-will  ofierings  of  their  hearts  shall  bring, 
In  holy  beauties  for  acceptance  dress'd, 
And  ready  nations  be  with  pardon  bless'd ; 
Meanwhile  thy  dawn  of  truth  begins  the  day, 
Enlishren'd  subjects  shall  increase  the  sway; 
With  such  a  splendid  and  unnumber'd  train. 
As  dews  in  morning  fill  the  grassy  plain. 
This  by  myself  1  swore;  the  great  intent 
Has  past  my  sanction,  and  I  can't  repent : 
Thou  art  a  king,  and  priest  of  peace  below, 
■  Like  Salem's  monarch,  and  for  ever  so. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  thine  th^  GentJes'  claim; 
For  thy  possession  take  the  world's  extreme. 
The  kings  shall  rage,  the  parties  strive  in  vain, 
By  persecuting  rage,  to  break  thy  reig n^ 


Thou  art  my  Christ,  and  they  that  itill  cAii  %6 
Rebellious  subjects  be  destroy'd  by  thee. 
Bring,  like  the  potter,  to  severe  decay. 
Thy  worthiest  creatures,  found  in  humble  day; 
Then  hear,  ye  monarchs,  and  ye  judges  hear. 
Rejoice  with  trembling,  serve  the  Lord  with  fearf 
In  his  commands  with  signs  of  homage  move, . 
And  kiss  the  gracious  o£^rs  of  his  love: 
Ve  surely  po-ish  if  his  anger  flame. 
And  only  they  be  bless'd  that  bless  his  name.'* 
Thus  does  the  Christ  in  David's  anthems  sbin^ 
With  fiill  magnificence  of  art  divine; 
Then  on  his  subjects  gifts  of  grace  bestow, 
And  spread  his  image  on  their  hearts  below; 
As  when  our  earthly  kings  receive  the  globes 
The  sacred  unction,  and  the  purple  robe. 
And  mount  the  throne  with  golden  glory  crowni'^ 
They  scatter  medals  of  themselves,  around; 
There  heavenly  singers  clap  their  vary'd  winga» 
And  lead  the  choir  of  all  created  things. 
Relate  his  glory's  everlasting  prime. 
His  fame  continued  with  the  length  of  time; 
While,  ere  the  Sun  shall  dart  a  gilded  beam. 
Or  changing  Moons  diffuse  the  silver*d  gleam  ^ 
Where-e'er  the  waves  of  rolling  ocean  sent» 
Encompass  land  with  arms  of  wide  extent. 
Hail,  full  of  mercy :  ready  nations  cry ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever,  ever  bless'd  on  high ! 
Hail,  oh,  for  ever  on  thy  beauteous  throne  ! 
Thou  Lord  that  workest  wondrous  things  alone  > 
Still  let  thy  |^lory  to  the  worid  appear. 
And  all  the  riches  of  thy  goodness  hear. 

But  thou,  fair  church,  in  whom  be  fixes  love^ 
Thou  queen  accepted  of  the  Prince  above  ; 
Behold  him  fsirer  than  the  sons  of  men; 
Embrace  his  ofier'd  heart,  and  share  hifrreign^ 
In  Moses*  laws  they  bred  thy  tender  years  ; 
But  now  to  new  commands  incline  thine  eari^ 
Forget  thy  people,  bear  no  more  in  mind 
Thy  fiUher's  houshold,  for  thy  spouse  is  kind. 
Within  thy  soul  let  vain  afiections  die. 
Him  only  worship,  and  with  him  comply. 
So  shall  thy  spouse's  heart  with  thine  agret^ 
So  shall  his  fervour  still  increase  for  thee,  f 
Come,  while  he  calUi,  supraiiely-fiBivour*d  qoeei^ 
In  heavenly  glories  dress  thy  soul  within ; 
With  pious  actions  to  the  throne  be  brought. 
In  close  connection  of  the  virtues  wrought; 
Let  these  around  thee  for  a  garment  shine. 
And  be  the  work  to  make  them  pleasing  thine: 
Come,  lovely  queen,  advance  with  stately  port; 
Thy  good  comp&nions  shall  complete  thy  com^ 
With  joyful  souls  their  joj^l  entrance  sing. 
And  ^1  the  palace  of  your  gracious  king; 
What  though  thy  Moses  and  the  prophets  cease. 
What  though  the  priesthood  leaves  the  ^tkd  race^ 
'The  father's  place  tlfcir  ofl&pring  well  suppUea^ 
When  at  thy  spouse's  ministry  they  rise; 
When  thy  bless'd  houshold  on  his  orders  go. 
And  rule  for  him  where-e'er  he  reigns  below. 
Come,  queen  exalted,  come ;  my  lasting  song;^ 
To  future  ages  shall  thy  fimie  prolong. 
The  jojrfol  nations  shall  thy  praise  proclaim. 
And,  for  their  safety,  crowd  beneath  thy  namCt 
Oh,  bounteous  Saviour!  still  thy  mercy  kind. 
Still  what  thy  David  sung,  thy  servants  find! 
Still  what  thy  David  sung  thy  servants  see. 
From  thee  sent  down,  and  sent  again  to  theet 
They  see  the  words  of  thanks,  and  love  diving 
Ip  strains  mystedous  interaiiiBgled  shine^ 
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As  sweet  %iA  ricli  unite  in  costly  waves, 
When  pnrling  gold  the  purpled  web  receives; 
And  still  the  chnrch  he  shadowed  hears  the  lays, 
In  daily  service,  as  an  aid  to  praise. 
At  these  her  temper  good  Devotion  warms. 
And  mounts  aloft  with  more  engaging  charms: 
Then,  as  she  strives  to  reach  the  lofty  sky. 
Bids  Gratitude  assist  her  will  to  fly; 
In  these  our  gratitude  becomes  on  fire. 
Then  feels  its  flames  improvM  by  strong  desire; 
TThcn  feels  desire  in  eager  wishes  move. 
And  wish  determine  in  the  point  of  love. 

Such  h}rmns  to  regulate,  and  such  to  raise, 
Approach,  ye  sounding  instruments  of  praise: 
*T  is  fit  you  tune  for  him  whose  holy  love, 
In  wish  aspiring  to  the  choir  above, 
And  fond  to  practise  ere  his  time  to  go, 
Devoutly  calPd  you  to  the  choir  below; 
There,  where  lie  placed  you,  with  your  solemn  sound. 
For  God's  high  glory,  fill  the  sacred  ground. 
And  there,  and  every-where,  his  wondrous  name 
Within  his  firmament  of  power  proclaim. 
Soft  pleasing  lutes  with  easy  sweetness  move, 
To  touch  the  sentiments  of  heavenly  love; 
Assist  the  lyre  and  voice,  to  tell  the  charms 
That  gently  s*ole  liim  from  the  Father's  arms ; 
Gay  trembling  timbrels,  us'd  with  airs  of  mirth. 
Assist  the  loud  Hosannah  r?is*d  on  Ei^th  ; 
When  on  an  ass  he  meekly  rides  along, 
And  moltitudes  are  heard  within  the  song. 
Full-tenor*d  psaltery  join  thedolefol  part, 
In  which  his  agony  possest  his  heart; 
And  seem  to  feel  thyself,  and  seem  to  show, 
A  rising  heaviness  and  signs  of  woe. 
Sonorous  orgau,  at  his  passion  moan, 
And  utter  forth  thy  S3rmpathizing  g^roan, 
In  big  slow  murmurs  anxious  sorrow  speak. 
While  melancholy  winds  thine  entrails  shake. 
As  when  be  suffer^,  with  complaining  found, 
The  storms  in  vaulted  caverns  shook  the  ground; 
Swift  cheerful  C3rmbal8  give  an  airy  strain. 
When,  having  bravely  broke  the  doubled  chain 
Of  Death  and  Hell,  he  left  the  conquered  grave. 
And  rose  to  visit  those  he  dy'd  to  save. 
And  as  he  mounts  in  song,  and  angds  sing. 
With  grand  procession,  their  returning  king, 
TripmpHant  trumpets  raise  their  notes  on  high. 
And  make  them  seem  to  mount,  and  seem  to  fly. 
Then  all  at  once  conspire  to  praise  the  Lordj 
In  music's  full  consent,  and  just  accord : 
Ye  sons  of  art,  in  such  melodious  way. 
Conclude  the  service  which  you  join  to  pay, 
While  nations  sing  Amen,  and  yet  again 
Hold  forth  the  note,  and  sing  aloud  Amen. 

Here  has  my  fancy  gone  where  David  leads, 
Now  softly  pacing  o'erthe  grassy  meads; 
Now  nobly  mounting  where  the  monarchs  rear 
The  gilded  spires  of  palaces  in  air; 
Now  shooting  thence,  upon  the  level  flight. 
To  dreadful  dangers  and  the  toils  of  fight. 
Anon  with  utmost  stretch  ascending  far, 
Beyond  the  region  of  the  farthest  star; 
As  sharpest-sighted  eagles  towering  fly. 
To  weather  their  broad  sails  in  open  sky. 
At  length  on  wings  half-clos'd  slide  gently  down, 
And  one  attempt  shall  all  my  labours  crown. 
In  others*  verse  the  rest  be  better  shown, 
But  this  is  more,  or  should  be  more,  thine  own^ 

If  then  the  spirit  that  supports  my  lines 
Bave  prov'd  anequal  to  my  \&t^  designs. 
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Let  others  rise  from  earthly  pftfslou*s  dieam^ 
By  me  provok'd  to  vindicate  the  theme. 
Let  others  round  the  world  in  rapture  rove. 
Or  with  strong  feathers  fisn  the  breeze  above. 
Or  walk  the  dusky  shades  of  Death,  and  diva  ' 
Down  Helps  abyss,  and  mount  again  alive. 
But,  oh,  my  God !  may  these  unartful  rbymetf 
In  sober  words  of  woe  bemoan  my  crimes. 
'T  is  fit  the  sorrows  I  for  ever  vent 
For  what  I  never  can  enough  repent; 
T  is  fit,  and  David  shows  the  moving  way. 
And  with  his  prayer  instructs  my  soul  to  pray. 
Then,  since  thy  guilt  is  more  than  matchM  by  me. 
And  since  my  troubles  should  with  thine  agree, 
O  Muse,  to  glories  in  affliction  born! 
May  thy  humility  my  soul  adorn. 
For  humblest  prayers  are  most  aflfectiug  strains^ 
As  mines  lie  rich  in  lowly  planted  veins; 
Such  aid  1  want,  to  render  meroy  kind. 
And  such  an  aid  as  here  I  want,  I  find: 
Thy  weeping^  accents  in  my  numbers  run, 
Ah,  thought!  ah,  voice,  of  inward  dole  began! 
My  God,  whose  anger  is  appeas'd  by  tear». 
Bow  gently  down  thy  Mercy's  gracious  ears; 
With  many  tongues  my  sins  for  justice  call^ 
But  Mercy's  ears  are  manifold  fbr  all. 
Those  swe^  celestial  windows  open  wide, 
And  in  full  streams  let  soft  compassion  glide; 
There  wash  my  soul,  and  cleanse  it  yet  again) 
O  throughly  cleanse  it  from  the  guilty  stidn; 
For  I  my  life  with  inward  anguish  see, 
And  all  its  wretchedness  confess  to  thee. 
The. large  indictment  stands  before  my  view. 
Drawn  forth  by  conscience,  most  amazing  tnie^ 
And  fill'd  with  secrets  hid  from  human  eye. 
When,  foolish  man,  thy  Cod  stood  witness  by. 
Then,  oh,  thou  majesty  divinely  great, 
Accept  the  sad  confessions  1  repeat. 
Which  clear  thy  justice  to  the  world  below. 
Should  dismal  sentence  doom  my  soul  to  woe* 
When  in  the  silent  womb  my  shape  was  made. 
And  from  the  womb  to  lightsome  life  convey'd* 
Curs'd  sin  besan  to  take  unhappy  root. 
And  through  my  veins  its  early  fibres  shoot; 
And  then  what  goodness  didst  thou  show,  to  kill 
The  rising  weeds,  and  principles  of  ill; 
When  to  my  breast,  in  &ir  celestial  flame. 
Eternal  Truth  and  lovely  Wisdom  came. 
Bright  gift,  by  simple  Nature  never  got. 
But  here  revealM  to  change  the  ancient  Blot 
This  wondrous  help  which  Mercy  pleas'd  to  grant^ 
Continue  still,  for  still  thine  aid  I  want; 
And,  as  the  men  whom  leprosies  invade. 
Or  they  that  touch  the  carcase  of  the  dead. 
With  hyssop  sprinkled,  and  by  water  clean'd. 
Their  former  pureness  in  the  law  regain'd; 
So  purge  my  soul,  diseas'd,  alas!  within. 
And  much  polluted  with  dead  works  of  sin. 
For  such  bless*d  favours  at  thine  hand  1  sue. 
Be  grace  thine  hyssop  and  thy  water  too. 
Then  shall  my  whiteness  for  perfection  vie 
With  blanching  snows  that  newly  leave  the  sky. 
Thus,  through  my  mind,  thy  voice  of  gladness  send, 
Thus  -speak  the  joyful  word,  I  will  be  cleau'd ; 
That  all  my  strength,  consnm'd  with  mournful 
May,  by  thy  saving  health,  rqoice  again :    [pain. 
And  no\V  no  more  my  foul  offences  see, 
O  turn  from  these,  but  turn  thee  not  from  me; 
Or,  lest  they  make  me  too  deformM  a  sight. 
Oh,  blot  them  with  Oblivion's  endless  night. 
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Then  iiirther  pmreness  to  thy  servant  grant, 
Another  h^art,  or  change  in  this,  I  want. 
Create  another,  or  the  change  create, 
For  now  my  vile  corruption  is  so  great. 
It  seems  a  new  creation  to  restore 
Its  fall'n  estate  to  what  it  was  before. 
Renew  my  spirit,  raging  in  my  breast, 
And  all  its  passions  in  their  course  arrest; 
Or  turn  their  motions,  widely  gone  astray,' 
And  fix  their  footsteps  in  thy  righteous  way; 
When  this  i«  granted,  when  again  Vm  whole. 
Oh  ne'er  withdraw  thy  presence  from  my  soul : 
There  let  it  shine,  so  let  me  be  rcstor'd 
To  present  joy,  which  conscious  hopes  afford. 
There  let  it  sweetly  shine,  and  o'er  my  breast 
Diffuse  the  dawning  of  eternal  rest; 
Then  shall  the  wicked  this  compassion  see, 
And  learn  thy  worship,  and  thy  works,  from  me. 
For  I,  to  such  occasions  of  thy  praise, 
Will  tune  my  lyre,  and  conseciate  my  lays. 
Unseal  my  lips,  where  guilt  and  shame  have  hung, 
To  stop  the  passage  of  my  grateful  tongue. 
And  let  my  prayer  and  song  ascend,  my  prayer 
Here  join'd  with  saints,  my  song  with  angels  there ; 
Yet  neither  prayer  I'd  give,  nor  songs  alone. 
If  either  offerings  were  ds  much  thy  own: 
But  thine's  the  contrite  spirit,  thine's  an  heart 
Oppressed  with  sorrow,  broke  with  inward  smart; 
That  at  thy  footstool  in  confession  shows, 
How  well  its  faults,  how  well  the  judge  it  knows; 
That  sin  with  sober  resolution  flies, 
This  gift  thy  mercy  never  will  despise. 
Then  in  my  soul  a  mystic  altar  rear. 
And  such  a  sacrifice  Til  offer  there. 
There  shall  it  stand,  in  vows  of  virtue  bound, 
/      There  falling  tears  shall  wash  it  ail  around; 
And  sharp  remorse,  yet  sharper  cdg'd  by  woe, 
Deserv'd  and  fear'd,  inflict  the  bleeding  blow ; 
There  shall  my  tJioughts  to  holy  breathings  fly. 
Instead  of  incense  to  perfiime  the  sky. 
And  thence  my  willing  heart  aspires  above, 
A  victim  panting  in  the  flames  of  love. 

SOLOMON. 

At  through  the  Psalms,  from  theme  to  theme  I 
chang'd, 
Methinks  like  Eve  in  Paradise  I  rang'd; 
And  every  grace  of  song  I  seem'd  to  sec. 
As  the  gay  pride  of  every  season  she; 
She,  gently  treading  all  the  walks  around, 
Admir'd  the  springing  beauties  pf  the  ground* 
The  lily,  glistering  with  the  morning  dew, 
The  rose  in  red,  the  violet  in  i)lue, 
The  pink  in  pale,  the  bells  in  purple  rows. 
And  tulips  coloured  in  a  thousand  shows:        x 
Then  here  and  there  perhaps  she  pull'd  a  flower. 
To  strew  with  moss,  and  paint  her  leafy  bower; 
And  here  and  tbore»  like  her  I  went  along. 
Chose  a  bright  strain,  and  bid  it  deck  my  song. 

But  now  the  sacred  singer  leaves  mine  eye, 
Crown'd  as  be  was,  I  think  he  mounts  on  hig^ : 
£re  this  Devotion  bore  his  heavenly  Psalms, 
And  now  himself  bears  up  his  harp  and  palms. 
Go,  saint  triumphant,  leave  the  changing  sight, 
So  fitted  out,  you  suit  the  realms  of  light; 
JBut  let  thy  glorious  robe  at  parting  sro, 
Those  realms  have  robes  of  more  etftilgent  show; 
It  flies,  it  foils,  the  fluttering  >ilk  I  see; 
Thy  9qo.  has  caught  it,  and  he  sings  like  thee, 


With  such  election  of  a  theme  divine, 

^ml  such  sweet  grace,  as  conquers  all  but  thine. 

Uenoe  oivery  writer  oVr  the,fabied  streams, 
Wiiere  frolic  fancies  sport  with  idle  dreams; 
Or  round  the  sight  enchanted  clouds  dispose. 
Whence  wanton  Cupids  shoot  with  gilded  bows, 
A  nobler  writer,  strains  more  brightly  wrought. 
Themes  more  exalted,  fill  my  wondering  thought: 
The  parted  skies  are  tracked  with  flames  above. 
As  Love  descends  to  meet  ascending  Love; 
The  seasons  flourish  where  the  spouses  meet. 
And  earth  in  gardens  spreads  beneath  their  feet; 
This  fresh-bloom  prospect  in  the  bosom  throngs. 
When  Solomon  begins  his  song  of  songs, 
Bids  the  wrapt  soul  to  Lebanon  repair. 
And  lays  the  scene  of  all  his  actions  there; 
Where  as  he  wrote,  and  from  tlie  bower  survey 'd 
The  scenting  groves,  or  answering  knots  he  node, 
HiK  sacred  art  the  sights  of  Nature  brings. 
Beyond  their  use,  to  figure  heavenly  things. 

Great  Son  of  God!   whose  gospel  pleas'd  to 
Round  thy  rich  glory  veils  of  earthly  show;  [throw 
Who  made  the  vineyard  of  thy  cl^urch  design. 
Who  made  the  marriage-feast  a  type  of  thine; 
Assist  my  verses,  which  attempt  to  trace 
The  sbadowM  beauties  of  celestial  grace. 
And  with  illapses  of  seraphic  fire  [spire. 

The  work  which  pleasM  thee  once,  once  more  in- 

Look,  or  Illusion's  airy  visions  draw. 
Or  now  I  walk  the  gardens  which  I  saw. 
Where  silver  waters  feed  a  flowering  spring. 
And  winds  salute  it  with  a  balmy  wing. 
There,  on  a  bank,  whose  shades  diifctiy  rise. 
To  screen  the  Sun,  and  not  exclude  the  skies. 
There  sits  the  sacred  Church ;  methinks  I  view 
The  spouse's  aspect,  and  her  ensifms  too. 
Her  fkce  has  features  where  the  Virtues  reign. 
Her  hands  the  book  of  sacred  Love  contain, 
A  light  (Truth's  emblem)  on  her  bosom  shines. 
And  at  her  side  the  meekest  lamb  reclines: 
And  oft  on  heavenly  lectures  in  the  book. 
And  otl  on  Heaven  itself  she  casts  a  look. 
Sweet,  humble,  fervent  zeal,  that  works  within. 
At  length  bursts  forth,  and  raptures  thus  begin: 

"  Let  Him,  that  Him  my  soul  adores  above. 
In  close  communions  breathe  his  hojy  love; 
For  these  bless'd  words  his  pleasing  lipo  impart. 
Beyond  all  cordials,  cheer  the  fainting  heart. 
As  rich  and  sweet  the  precious  ointments  stream. 
So  rich  thy  graces  flow,  so  sweet  thy  name 
Dif!nses  sacred  joy ;  't  is  hence  we  find 
Aflfection  rais'd  in  every  virgin  mind ; 
For  this  we  come,  tl»e  daughters  here,  and  I, 
Still  draw  we  fbrward,  and  behold  I  fly ; 
I  fly  through  mercy,  when  my  king  invites. 
To  tread  his  chambers  of  sincere  Helights; 
Tliere,  join'd  by  mystic  union,  I  rejoice, 
Exalt  my  temper  and  enlarge  my  voice. 
And  celebrate  thy  joys,  supremely  more 
Than  earthly  bliss;  thus  upright  hearts  adore. 
Nor  you,  ye  maids,  who  breathe  of  Salem's  air. 
Nor  you  rehise  that  I  conduct' you  there; 
Though  clouding  darkness  ha'h  eclipsM  roy  fece, 
Dark  as  I  am,  I  shine  with  beams  of  grace. 
As  the  black  tents,  where  Ishmael's  line  abides 
With  glittering  trophies  dress  their  inward  sides; 
Or  as  thy  curtains,  Solomon,  are  seen. 
Whose  plaits  conceal  a  golden  thix)ne  within. 
'Twf  rp  wrong  to  judge  me  by  the  carnal  sight. 
And  yet  my  visage  was  by  nature  white; 
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But  fiery  suns,  which  persecute  the  meek, 
Found  me  abroad^vand  score U'd  my  rosy  chfiek. 
The  world,  my  brethi"en,  they  were  angry  grown. 
They  made  me  dress  a  vineyard  not  my  own. 
Among  tlicir  rites  (their  vines)  I  learnM  to  dwell, 
And  in  the  mean  employ  my  beauty  fell ; 
By  frailty  lost,  1  gave  my  labour  o'er. 
And  my  own  vineyard  grew  deform'd  the  more. 
Behold  I  turn ;  O  say,  my  soul's  desire, 
Where  dost  thou  feed  thy  flock,  and  where  retire 
To  rest  that  flock,  when  noon-tide  heats  arise  ? 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  teach  my  dubious  eyes 
To  guide  me  right  j  for  why  should  thine  abide 
Where  wandering  shepherds  turn  their  flocks  a- 
side?" 
So  spake  the  Church,  and  sighed;  a  purple  light 
Sprang  forth,  the  Godhead  stood  rcveard  to  sight. 
And  Heaven  and  Nuture  smil'd;  as  white  as  snow 
His  seamless  vesture  loosely  fell  below: 
Sedate  and  pleas'd,  he  uodded :  round  his  head 
Hie  pointed  glor>'  shook,  and  thus  he  said : 
**  If  thou,  the  loveliest  of  the  beauteous  kind, 
If  thou  canst  want  tliy  shepherd's  walk  to  find, 

00  by  the  foot-steps  where  my  flocks  have  tfod, 
My  saints,  obedient  to  the  lav.  s  of  God; 

Go,  where  their  tents  my  teaching  servants  rear, 
And  feed  the  kida,  thy  young  believers  there. 
Should  thus  my  flocks  increase,  my  fair  delight, 

1  view  their  numbers,  and  compare  the  sight 
To  Pharaoh's  horses  when  they  take  the  field. 
Beat  plains  to  dust,  and  make  the  nations  yield. 
With  rows  of  gems  thy  comely  cheeks  I  deck, 
And  chains  of  pendant  gold  overflow  thy  neck. 
For  so  like  gems  the  riches  of  my  grace, 

And  so  descending  glory  che  rs  thy  face: 
Gay  bridal  robes  a  flowering  silver  strows, 
Bright  gold  engrailing  on  the  border  glows.** 

He  spake ;  the  spouse  admiring  heard  the  sound, 
Then,  meekly  bending  on  the  sacred  ground, 
She  cries,  "  Oh  present  to  my  ravish'd  breast. 
This  sweet  communion  is  an  inward  feast, 
There  sits  the  king,  while  all  aroimd  our  heads 
His  grace,  my  spikenard,  pleasing  odours  sheds 
About  my  soul,  his  holy  comfort  flies ; 
So  closely  trcasur'd  in  the  bosom  lies 
The  bundled  myrrh,  so  sweet  the  scented  gale 
Brrathes  all  En-gedi's  aromatic  vale." 
*'  Now,"  says  the  king,  "  ray  love,  I  see  the  e  fair. 
Thine  eyes,  for  mildness,  with  the  dov£'s  com- 
pare." 

**  No,  thou  belov'd,  art  fair,*'  the  Church  re- 
plies, 
**  (Since  all  my  beauties  but  from  thee  arise;) 
All  fair,  all  pleasant,  these  communions  show 
Thy  counsels  pleasant,  and  thy  comforts  so. 
And  as  at  marriage  feasts  they  strow  the  flowers, 
With  nuptial  chapkts  hang  the  summer  bowers. 
And  make  the  rooms  of  smelling  cedars  fine. 
Where  the  fond  bridegroom  and  the  bride  recline ; 
I  dress  my  soul  with  such  exceeding  care. 
With  such,   with  more,  to  court  thy  presence 
there."  ^ose 

"  Wei!  hast  thou  prais'd,"  he  says,  "  the  Sharon 
Through  flwvery  fields  a  pleasing  odour  throws. 
The  valU  y  lilies  ravish'd  sense  resale. 
And  with  pure  whiteness  paint  th(  ir  num*  le  vale : 
SiM^h  narnes  of  «weetness  arc  thy  lover's  due, 
And  thou,  my  love,  be.  thou  a  lily  too, 
A  lily  J^ct  m  thorns;  for  all  I  see, 
AH  other  daughters,  are  as  thorns  to  thee." 


TThen  she;  "  the  trees  timt  pleasmg apples  yield, 
Surpass  t\\f&  barren  trees  that  clothe  the  field ; 
So  you  surpass  the  sons  with  worth  divine, 
So  shade,  and  fruit  as  well  a**  shade,  is  tliine. 
I  sat  me  down,  and  saw  thy  branches  spread,^ 
Arid  green  protection  flourish  o'er  my  head; 
1  saw  thy  fmit,  the  soul's  celestial  food, 
I  puU'd,  I  tasted,  and  I  found  it  good. 
Hence  in  the  spirit  to  the  blissful  seats. 
Where  Love,  to  feast,  mysteriously  retreats. 
He  led  me  forth ;  I  saw  the  banner  rear. 
And  love  was  pcncil'd  for  the  motto  there. 
Prophets  and  teachers  in  your  care  combine. 
Stay  me  with  apples,  comfort  me  with  wine. 
The  cordial  promises  of  joys  ab^ve, 
For  hope  deferred  has  made  me  sick  with  love. 
Ah!  while  my  tongue  reveals  my^ond  desire. 
His  hands  support  me,  lest  my  life  expire; 
*As  round  a  child  th«  parent's  arms  are  plac'd. 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist" 

Here  ceas'd  the  Church,  and  leau'd  her  languid 
head. 
Bent  down  with  joy ;  when  thus  the  lover  said : 
"  Behold,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  peace,. 
She  sleeps,  at  least  her  thoughts  of  sorrow  cease. 
Now,  by  the  bounding  roes,  the  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns. 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove, 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove. 
Guard  the  dear  charge  firom  each  approach  of  ill, 
I  would  not  have  her  wake  but  when  she  will." 

So  rest  the  Church  and  Spouse:  my  verses  so 
Appear  to  languish  with  the  flames  you  show, 
And  pausing  rest ;  but  not  the  pause  be  long. 
For  still  thy  Solomon  pursues  the  song. 
Then  keep  the  place  in  view;  let  sweets  more  rare 
Than  earth  produces  fill  the  purpled  air ; 
Let  something  solemn  overspread  the  gi'een. 
Which  seems  to  tell  us.  Here  the  Lord  has  been  I 
But  let  the  virgin  stifl  in  ««rospect  shine. 
And  other  strains  of  hers  enliven  mine. 
She  wakes,  she  rises:  bid  the  whispering  breeze 
More  softly  whisper  in  the  waving  trees. 
Or  fall  with  silent  awe;  bid  all  around, 
Before  the  Church's  voice,  abate  their  sound. 
While  thus  her  shadowy  strains  attempt  to  show 
A  future  advent  of  the  spouse  below: 

"  Hark!  my  beloved's  voice!  behold  him  too! 
Behold  him  coming  in  the  distant  view: 
No  clambering  mountains  make  my  lover  stay, 
(For  what  are  mountains  in  a  lover's  way  ?) 
Leaping  he  comes,  how  like  the  nimble  roe 
He  runs  the  paths  his  prophets  us'd  to  show! 
And  now  he  looks  from  yon  partition-wall. 
Built  till  he  comes— *t  is  only  then  to  fall. 
And  now  he's  nearer  in  the  promise  seen. 
Too  faint  the  sight — 'tis  with  a  glass  between; 
From  hence  I  hear  him  as  a  lover  speak. 
Who  near  a  window  calls  a  fair  to  wake. 

"  Attend,  ye  virgins,   while  the  words  that 
trace 
An  opening  spring  desi.^n  the  day  of  grace. 
Hark !  or  I  dream,  or  else  1  hear  him  sav, 
*  Arise,  my  love;  my  fair  one  come  away ; 
For  now  the  tempests  of  thy  winter  end. 
Thick  rains  no  more  in  heavy  drops  descrnd ; 
Sweet  painted  flowers  their  silken  leaves  unclose, 
And  dress  the  face  of  Earth  with  varied  shows; 
In  the  green  wood  the  singing  birds  renew 
Their  chirping  notes,  the  silver  tartly  coo: 
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The  trees  that  3neld  the  llg  already  shoot. 
And  knit  their  blossoms  for  their  early  fruit; 
With  fragrant  scents  the  vines  refresh  the  day. 
Arise,  my  love ;  my  faiiM)iie,  come  away. 

0  come,  my  dove,  forsake  thy  close  retreat. 
For  close  in  safety  hast  thou  iix*d  thy  seat, 
As  fearful  pigeons  in  dark  clefts  abide, 
And  safe  the  clefts  their  teiider  charges  hide. 
Kow  let  thy  looks  with  modest  guise  appear, 
Now  let  thy  voice  salute  my  longing  ear. 
For  in  thy  looks^an  humble  mind  1  see, 
Prayer  farms  thy  voice,  and  both  are  sweet  to  me. 
To  save  the  bloomings  of  my  vineyard,  haste, 
Which  foxes  (false  deluding  teachers)  waste; 
Watch  well  their  haunts,  and  catch  the  foxes  there. 
Our  grapes  are  tender,  and  demand  thy  care.* 
Thus  speaks  my  love :  surprising  love  divine! 

1  thus  am  his,  he  thus  for  ever  mine. 
And,  till  he  comes,  I  find  a  presence  still. 
Where  souls  attentive  serve  his  holy  will; 
Where  down  in  vales  unspotted  lilies  grow, 
White  types  of  innocence,  in  humble  show. 
Oh,  till  the  spicy  breath  of  heavenly  day. 
Till  all  thy  shadows  fleet  before  thy  ray ; 
Turn,  my  beloved,  with  thy  comforts  here, 
Turn  in  thy  promise,  in  thy  grace  appear, 
Kor  let  such  sifriftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 

To  save  themselves,  as  thou  to  cheer  thine  own; 
Turn  like  the  nimble  harts  that  lightly  bound. 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  fleetest  bound ; 
Skim  the  plain  chase  of  lofty  Bether's  h^d. 
And  make  the  mountain  wonder  if  they  tread," 

But  long  expectance  of  a  bliss  delayed 
^^reeds  anxious  doubt,  and  tempts  the  sacred 

maid; 
Then  mists  arising  straight  repel  the  light, 
The  coloured  garden  lies  disguis'd  with  night; 
A  pale-horn'd  crescent  leads  a  glimmering  throng. 
And  groans  of  absence  jar  within  the  song. 

"  By  night,"  she  cries,*  **  a  night  which  blots  the 
I  seek  the  lover,  whom  I  fail  to  find:  [mind, 

When  on  my  couch  composed  to  thought  1  lie, 
I  search,  and  vainly  search,  with  Reason's  eye; 
Kise,  fondly  rise,  thy  present  search  give  o'er. 
And  ask  if  others  knew  thy  lover  nfiore. 
Dark  as  it  is,  1  rise ;  the  Moon  that  shines 
Shows  by  the  gleam  the  city's  outward  lines: 
1  range  the  wandering  road,  the  winding  street. 
And  ask,  but  ask  in  vain,  of  all  T  meet. 
Till  toil'd  with  every  disappointing  place. 
My  steps  the  guardians  of  the  temple  trace, 
Whom  thus  my  wish  accosts:  <  Ye  sacred  guides. 
Ye  prophets,  tell  me  where  my  love  resides?' 
Twas  well  I  questioned ;  scarce  1  pass'd  them  by. 
Ere  my  rais'd  soul  perceives  my  lover  nigh: 
And  have  1  found  thee,  found  my  joy  divine  > 
•      How  fast  I'll  hold  thee,  till  I  make  thee  mine ! 
My  mother  waits  thee,  thither  thou  n^pair, 
liong-waiting  Israel  wants  thy  presence  there." 
The  lover  smiles  to  see  the  virgin's  pain ; 
The  mists  roll  off,  and  quit  the  flowery  plain. 
**  Yes,  there  I  come,"   he  says,   **  thy  sorrow 
cease; 
And  guard  her,  daughters  of  the  realms  of  peace, 
^y  all  the  bounding  roes  and  skipping  fawns. 
Near  the  cool  brooks,  or  o'er  the  grassy  lawns; 
By  all  the  tender  innocents  that  rove. 
Your  hourly  charges,  in  my  sacred  grove: 
Guard  the  dear  charge  from  each  approach  of  ill, 
ril'bave  her  feel  my  comforts  while  she  wilU" 


Here  hand  in  hand,  with  cheerful  heart  they  go. 
When  wandering  Salem  sees  the  solemn  show. 
Dreams  the  rich  pomp  of  Solomon  again,  [scene: 
And  thus  her  daughters  sing  th'   approaching 
*•  Who  from  the  desert,  where  the  waving  cloudi 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds  } 
For  Sion's  hill  her  sober  pace  she  bends. 
As  grateful  incense  from  the  dome  ascends. 
It  seems  the  sweets,  from  all  Arabia  shed. 
Curl  at  her  side,  and  hover  o'er  her  head. 
For  her  the  king  prepares  a  bed  of  state. 
Round  the  rich  bed  her  guards  in  order  wait. 
All  mystic  Israel's  sons,  tis  there  they  quell 
The  foes  within,  the  foes  without  repel. 
The  guard  his  ministry,  their  swords  of  fights 
His  sacred  laws,  her  present  state  of  night. 
He  forms  a  chariot  too,  to  bring  her  there. 
Not  the  carv'd  frame  of  Solomon  so  fair; 
Sweet  smells  the  chariot  as  the  temple  stood. 
The  fragrant  cedar  lent  them  both  the  wood ; 
Hiih  wreaths  of  silver'd  columns  prop  the  door. 
Fine  gold  engrail'd  adorns  the  figur'd  floor. 
Deep-fringing  purple  hangs  the  roof  above. 
And  silk  embroidery  paints  the  midst  with  lo^e.* 

Go  forth,  ye  daughters;  Sion's  daughters,  go  ; 
A  g^reater  Solomo\i  exalts  the  show. 
If  crown'd  with  gold,  and  by  the  queen  best0fw*d. 
To  grace  his  nuptials,  Jacob's  monarch  rode  ; 
A  crown  of  glory  firom  the  king  divine. 
To  grace  these  nuptials,  makes  thf  Saviour  shioe; 
While  the  blessed  pair  expressed  in  emblem  ride, 
Messiah  Solomon,  his  Church  the  bride. 

Ye  kind  attendants,  who  with  wondering  eyes. 
Saw  the  grand  entry,  what  you  said  suffice; 
You  sung  the  lover  with  a  loud  acchiim. 
The  lover's  fondness  longs  to  sing  the  dame. 
He  speaks,  admiring  Nature  stands  around. 
And  learns  new  music,  while  it  hears  the  sound. 

'*  Behold,  my  love,  how  fair  thy  beauties  show. 
Behold  how  more,  how  most  extremely  so! 
How  still  to  me  thy  constant  eyes  incline, 
I  see  the  turtle's  when  I  gaze  on  tiiine; 
Sweet  through  the  lids  they  shine  with  modest 
And  sweet  and  modest  is  a  virgin's  air.        [care. 
How  bright  thy  locks!  how  well  their  number 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints !  [paints 
So  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed. 
Graze  the  green  top  of  lofty  G  Head's  bead  ; 
All  Gilead's  head  a  fleecy  whiteness  clouds. 
And  the  rich  master  glories  in  the  crowds. 

"  How  pure  thy  teeth  !  for  equal  order  made. 
Each  answering  each,  whilst  all  the  public  aid; 
These  lovely  graces  in  iny  Church  I  find. 
This  candour,  order,  and  accorded  mind : 
Thus  when  the  season  bids  the  shepherd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  crystal  wave; 
WashM  they  return,  in  such  unsully'd  whitrf. 
Thus  march  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  please  thy  lips  adom'd  with  native  red ! 
Art  vainly  mocks  them  in  the  scarlet  thread! 
But,  if  they  part,  what  music  wafts  the  air ! 
So  sweet  thy  praises,  and  so  soft  thy  prayer. 
If  through  thy  loosen'd  curis,  with  honest  shame. 
Thy  lovely  temples*  fine  complexion  flame. 
Whatever  crimson  granate  blossoms  show, 
TwaS  never  theirs  so  much  to  please  and  glow. 
But  what's  thy  neck,  the  polished  fbrm  I  sec. 
Whose  ivory  strength  supports  thine  eyes  to  tat  I 
Fair  type  of  firmness,  when  my  saints  aspire 
The  sacred  confidence  that  lifts  desire. 
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1^8  Dayid's  turret,  on  the  stately  frame, 
Upheld  its  thousand  conquering  shields  of  fame. 
And  what  thy  breasts !  they  still  demand  my  lays, 
What  ima'ge  wakes  to  charm  me  whilst  1  gaze! 
Two  lovely  mountains  each  exactly  round. 
Two  lovely  mountains  with  the  lily  crowned; 
While  two  twin  roes,  and  each  on  either  bred. 
Feed  in  the  lilies  of  the  mountain's  head. 
Let  this  resemblance  spotless  virtues  show. 
And  in  such  lilies  feed  my  young  below. 
But  now,  farewel,  till  night's  dark  shades  decay, 
Farewel,  my  virgin,  till  the  break  of  day; 
Swift  for  the  hills  of  spice  and  gums  1  fly. 
To  breathe  such  sweets  as  scent  a  purer  sky; 
Yet,  as  1  leave  thee,  still,  above  compare. 
My  love,  my  spotless,  still  1  find  thee  fhir." 

Here  rest,  celestial  maid ;  for  if  he  go, 
Nor  will  he  part,  nor  is  the  promise  slow, 
Nor  slow,  my  Fancy,  move ;  dispel  the  shade. 
Charm  forth  the  morning,  and  relieve  the  maid. 
Arise,  fair  Sun,  the  Church  attends  to  see 
The  Sun  of  righteousness  arise  in  thee ; 
Arise,  fair  Sun ;  and  bid  the  Church  adore; 
^18  then  he'll  court  her,  whom  he  prais'd  before. 
As  thus  1  sing,  it  shines;  there  seems  a  sound 
Of  plumes  in  air,  and  feet  upon  the  ground : 
1  see  their  meeting,  see  the  flowery  scene, 
And  hear  the  mystic  love  pursued  again. 

"  Now  to  the  mount,  whose  spioe  perfumes  the 
day, 
»Tis  1  invite  thee ;  come,  my  spouse,  away; 
C^ome,  leave  thy  Lebanon :  is  aught  we  see 
In  all  thy  Lebanon,  compar'd  to  me  ^ 
Nor  tow'rd  thy  Canaan  turn  with  wishful  sight, 
Trom  Hermon's,  Sheniar's,  and  Amana's  height ; 
There  dwells  the  leopard,  there  assaults  the  bear ; 
This  world  has  ills,  and  such  may  find  thee  there. 

"  My  spouse,  my  sister,  O  thy  wondrous  a|t. 
Which  through  my  bosom  drew  my  ravish'd  heart! 
Won  by  oue  eye,  my  ravish'd  heart  is  gone, 
Por  all  thy  seeing  guides  consent  as  one. 
Drawn  by  one  chain,  which  round  thy  body  plies, 
For  all  thy  members  one  bless'd  union  ties. 
My  spouse,  my  sister,  O  the  charm  to  please. 
When  love  repaid  returns  my  bosom  ease ! 
Strongly  thy  love,  and  strongly  wines  restore, 
But  wines  must  yield,  thy  love  enflames  me  more. 
Sweetly  thine  ointments  (all  thy  virtues)  smell. 
Not  altar-spiceft  please  thy  king  so  well. 
How  soft  thy  doctrine  on  thy  lips  resides ! 
From  those  two  combs  the  dropping  honey  glides; 
AH  pure  without,  as  all  within  sincere, 
Beneath  thy  tongue — I  find  it  honey  there. 
Ah,  while  thy  graces  thus  around  thee  shine. 
The  charms  of  Lebanon  must  yield  to  thine ! 
His  spring,  his  garden,  every  scented  tree. 
My  spouse,  my  sister,  all  1  find  in  thee. 
Thee,  for  myself,  1  fence,  I  shut,  1  seal; 
Mysterious  spring,  mysterious  garden,  hail ! 
A  spring,  a  font,  where  heavenly  waters  flow; 
A  grove,  a  garden,  where  the  Graces  grow. 
There  rise  my  fruits,  my  cypress,  and  my  fir, 
My  safl^n,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  and  myrrh; 
Perpetual  fountains  for  their  use  abound. 
And  streams  of  savour  feed  the  living  ground." 

Scarce  spake  the  Christ,  when  thus  the  Church 
replies 
(And  spread  her  arms  where-e'^r  the  spirit  flies) ; 
«*  Ye  cooling  northern  gales,  who  freshly  shake 
My  balmy  reeds;  ye  northern  gales,  awake. 


And  thou  the  regent  of  the  southern  sky» 

O  soft  inspiring,  o'er  my  garden  fly; 

Unlock  and  wafl  my  sweets,  that  every  graoe. 

In  all  its  heavenly  life,  regale  the  place. 

If  thus  a  Paradise  thy  garden  prove, 

,»Twere  best  prepared  to  entertain  my  love; 

And,  that  the  pleasing  fruits  may  please  the  more, 

0  think  my  profier  was  thy  gift  before." 

At  this,  the  Saviour  cries,  **  Behold  me  near. 
My  spouse,  my  sister;  O  behold  me  here; 
To  gather  fruits,  1  come  at  thy  request. 
And,  pleas'd,  my  soul  accepts  the  solemn  feast; 

1  gather  myrrh,  with  spice  to  scent  the  treat, 
My  virgin-honey  with  the  combs  I  eat; 

I  drink  my  sweetening  milk,  my  lively  wine 
(These  words  of  pleasure  mean  thy  gifts  divine)  ; 
To  share  my  bliss,  my  good  elect  I  call. 
The  Church  (my  garden)  must  include  them  all ; 
Now  sit  and  banquet ;  now,  belov'd,  you  see 
What  gifts  I  love>  and  prove  these  fruits  with  me; 

0  might  this  sweet  communion  ever  last!" 
But  with  the  Sun  the  sweet  communion  past. 
The  Saviour  parts,  and  on  Oblivion's  breast 
Benumb'd  and  slumbering  lies  the  Church  to  rest. 
Pass  the  sweet  alleys  while  the  dusk  abides. 
Seek  the  fair  lodge  in  which  the  maid  resides; 
Then,  Fancy,  seek  the  maid  at  night  again. 
The  Christ  will  come,  but  comes,  alas,  in  vain. 

**  I  sleep,"  she  says,  *♦  and  yet  my  heart  awakes" 
(There's  still  some  feeling  while  the  lover  «peaks); 
**  With  what  fond  fervour  from  without  he  cries, 
*  Arise,  my  love;  my  undefll'd,  aride! 
My  dove,  my  sister,  cold  the  devrs  alight. 
And  fill  my  tresses  with  the  drops  of  night;' 
Alas,  Tm  all  unrob'd,  I  wash'd  my  feet, 

1  tasted  slumber,  and  1  find  it  sweet. 

**  As  thus  my  words  refuse,  he  slips  his  hands 
Where  the  clos'd  latch  my  cruel  door  commands^ 
What,  though  deny'd,  so  persevering  kind ! 
Who  long  denies  a  persevering  mind  ? 
From  my  wak'd  soul  my  slothful  temper  flies. 
My  bowels  yearn;  I  rise,  my  love,  1  rise; 
I  find  the  latch  thy  fingers  touch'd  before. 
Thy  smelling  myrrh  comes  dropping  off  the  door. 
Now,  Where's  my  love  ? — what !  hast  thou  left  the 
O,  to  my  soul  repeat  thy  words  of  grace !    [place. 
Speak  in  the  dark,  my  love ;  1  seek  thee  round. 
And  vainly  seek  thee,  till  thou  wilt  be  found. 
What,  no  return?  I  own  my  folly  past, 
I  lay  too  listless ;  speak,  my  love,  at  last. 
The  guards  have  found  me — are  ye  guards  indeed^ 
Who  smite  the  sad,  who  make  the  feeble  bleed  } 
Dividing  teachers,  these ;  who  wrong  my  name. 
Rend  my  long  veil,  and  cast  me  bare  to  shame. 
But  you,  ye  daughters  of  the  reabn  of  rest. 
If  ever  pity  mov»d  a  virgin^bi'east. 
Tell  my  belov'd  how  languishing  I  lie, 
How  love  has  brought  me  near  the  point  to  die." 

*  *  And  what  belov'd  is  this  you  would  have  found  ?'• 
Say  Salem's  daughters,  as  they  flock'd  around; 
"  What  wondrous  thing?  what  charm  beyond  com* 
Say,  what's  thy  lover,  fairest  o*er  the  fair  ?"  [pare  ? 
'*  His  face  is  white  and  ruddy,"  she  replies, 
"  So  mercy,  join'd  to  justice,  tempers  dies; 
His  lofty  stature,  where  a  myriad  shine, 
O'ertops  and  speaks  a  majesty  divine. 
Fair  Honour  crowns  his  head,  the  raven-black. 
In  bushy  curlings,  flows  adown  his  back: 
Sparkling  his  eyes,  with  full  proportion  plac'd. 
White  like  the  mjlk,  and  with  a  mildness  grac'd ; 
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As  the.  fwcet  doves,  wbeoe'er  th€y  fondly  play 

By  running  waters  in  a  glittering  day. 

'Within  his  breath  what  pleasing  sweetness  grows ! 

'Tis  spice  exhalM,  and  mingled  on  the  rose. 

Within  his  words  what  grace  witli  goodness  meets ! 

So  beds  of  lilies  drop  with  balmy  sweets. 
.  What  rings  of  eastern  price  his  fingers  hold ! 

Gold  decks  the  fingers,  beryl  decks  the  gold  I 

His  ivory  shape  adbms  a  costly  vest,       [breast ; 

Work  paints  the  skirts,  and  gems   inrich   the 

His  limbs  beneath,  his  shining  sandals  case 

Like  marble  columns  on  a  golden  base. 

"  Nor  boasts  that  mountain,  where  the  cedar-tree 

Perfumes  our  realm,  such  numerous  sweets  as  he. 

O,  lovely  all !  what  qould  my  kin^  require 

To  make  his  presence  more  the  world's  desire  ? 

And  now,  ye  maids,  if  such  a  frimd  you  know, 

•Tis  such  my  longings  look  to  find  below." 

While  thus  her  friend  tbe  spoust  's  anti.ems  sing, 

Deck*d  with  thetbummira,  cro\*'n'd  a  sacred  king ; 

The  daughters*  hearts  the  fine  description  drew, 

And  that  which  raised  their  wonder,  agk*d  t-.eir 

view.  [fair, 

*•  Then  where,"  they  cry,  "tlion  fairest  o'er  the 

Where  goes  thy  lover?  Tell  the  virgins  where. 

What  flowering  walks  invite  his  steps  aside? 

We'll  help  to  seek  him,  let  those  walks  be  try'd.» 
The  spouse  revolving  here  the  grand  descent, 

»Twa«  that  he  promised,  <*  There,"  she  cries,  «  he 
went; 

He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe. 

Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath ; 
'  *Ti8  there  he  gathers  lilies,  there  he  dwells, 
And  binds  his  flowerets  to  unite  their  smells. 
O,  'tis  my  height  of  love  that  I  am  his ! 
O,  he  is  mine,  and  that's  my  height  of  bliss ! 
Descend,  my  virgins ;  well  I  kuow  the  place, 
He  feeds  in  lilies,  thafs  a  spotless  mce." 

At  dawning  day  the  bridegroMn  leaves  a  bower. 
And  here  he  waters,  there  he  props  a  flower. 
When  the  kind  damsel,  spring  of  heavenly  flame. 
With  Salem's  daughters  to  the  garden  came. 
Then  thus  his  love  the  bridegroom's  words  repeat, 
(The  smelling  borders  lent  them  both  a  seat) : 
O,  great  as  Tirzah !  'twas  a  regal  place, 
O,  fair  as  Salem  !  'tis  the  realm  of  peace ; 
Whose  aspect,  awful  to  the  wondering  eye, 
Appears  like  armies  when  the  banners  fly; 
•*  O  turn,  my  sister,  O  my  beauteous  bride. 
Thy  face  o'ereomes  me,  turn  that  face  aside ; 
How  bright  thy  locks,   how   well  their  number 
The  great  assemblies  of  my  lovely  saints !  [paints 
80  bright  the  kids,  so  numerously  fed, 
Graze  the  green  wealth  of  lovely  G Head's  head. 
How  pnre  thy  teeth !  fur  equal  order  made. 
Each  answering  each,  whik  all  the  public  aid ; 
As  when  the  season  bids  the  sheplierd  lave 
His  sheep  new  shorn  within  the  silver  wave: 
Wash'd,  they  return  in  such  unsully'd  wiute, 
So  march  by  pairs,  and  in  the  flock  unite. 
How  sweet  thy  temples  !  not  pomegranates  know, 
With  equal  modest  look  to  please  and  glow. 
If  Solomon  his  life  of  pleasure  leads. 
With  wives  in  numbers,  and  unnumber'd  maids> 
In  other  paths,  my  life  of  pleasure  shpwn, 
Admits  my  love,  my  undetird,  alone. 
Thy  mother,  Israel,  she  the  dame  who  bore 
Her  choice,  my  dove,  ray  spotless,  owns  no  more ; 
The  Gentile  queens,  at  thy  appearance,  cry, 
'  Hail,  queen  of  natious !'  *  bail,'  the  maids  reply; 


And  thus  they  sing  ti^y  praises  *  what  hearenljr 

dame 
Springs  like  the  morning,  with  a  purple  flame  ? 
What  rises  like  the  morn  with  silver  light? 
What,  like  the  Sun,  assists  the  world  with  sight? 
Yet  awful  still,  tbuUj^h  thus  serenely  kind. 
Like  hosts  with  euiigns  rattling  in  the  wind  ?• 
I  grant  1  left  thy  sight,  I  seem'd  to  go> 
But  was  I  absent  when  you  fancy'd  so  ? 
Down  to  my  garden,  all  my  planted  vale. 
Where  nuts  their  ground  in  underwood  conceal ; 
Where  blown  pomegranates,  there  1  went  to  see 
What  knitting  blossoms  white  the  bearing  tree : 
View  the  green  buds,  recal  the  wandering  shoots. 
Smell  mj'  gay  flowerets,  taste  my  flavoured  fruits  ; 
Raise  the  curl'd  vine,  refresh  the  spicy  beds. 
And  joy  for  every  grace  my  garden  sheds." 

The  Sayiour  here,  and  here  the  Church  arise, 
*'*An(l  am  I  thus  respected,"  thus  she  cries! 
'*  I  muuut  for  Heaven,  transported  on  the  winds. 
My  flying  chariot's  drawn  by  willing  minds." 

As,  rapt  with  comfort,  thus  the  maid  withdrew^ 
The  waiting  daughters  wonderM  w lieie  she  flew  j 
"  And  O !  return,"  they  cry,  "  for  thee  we  barn, 
O  maid  of  Salem;  Salem's  self  return. 
And  what's  in  Salem*s  maid  we  covet  so  ?" 
Hear,  all  ye  nations — *tis  your  bliss  below ; 
That  glorious  vision,  by  the  patriarch  seen. 
When  sky-bom   beauties   march'd  the  scented 

green; 
There  the  met  saints  and  meeting  angels  came, 
T..  o  lamps  of  God,  Mahanaim  was  the  name. 
Again  the  maid  reviews  her  sacred  ground; 
Solemn  she  sits,  the  damsels  sing  around. 
"  O,  prince's  daughter!  how  with  shining  show^ 
Thy  golden  shoes  prepare  thy  feet  below ! 
How  firm  thy  joints !  what  temple-work  can  be^ 
With  all  its  gems  and  art,  preferr'd  to  thee  } 
In  thee,  to  feed  thy  lover's  faithful  race. 
Still  flow  the  riches  of  abounding  grace ; 
Pure,  large,  refreshing,  as  the  waters  fait 
From  the  carv'd  navels  of  the  cistern-walL 
In  thee  the  lover  finds  his  race  divine. 
You  teem  with  numbers,  they  with  virtues  shine  ^ 
So  wheat  with  lilies,  if  their  heaps  unite. 
The  wheat's  unnumber'd,  and  tlie  lilies  white; 
Like  tender  roes,  thy  breasts  appear  above, 
Tv;o  types,  of  innocence,  and  twins  of  love. 
Like  ivory-turrets  seems  thy  neck  to  rear, 
O,  sacrod  emblem,  upright,  firm,  and  fair ! 
As  Heshbon-pools,  which,  with  a  siUer-state^ 
Difl'use  their  waters  at  their  city-gate. 
For  ever  so  thy  virgin  eyes  remain. 
So  clear  within,  and  so  without  serene. 
As  through  sweet  fir  the  royal  turret  shows. 
Whence  Lebanon  surveys  a  realm  of  foes  ; 
So  tlirough  thy  lovely  curls  appear  thy  face. 
To  watch  thy  foes,  and  guard  thy  faithful  race. 
The  richest  colours  flowery  Carmel  wears. 
Red  fillets,  cross'd  with  puiple,  braid  thy  hairs; 
Vet,  not  more  strictly  these  thy  locks  restrain. 
Than  thou  thy  king,  with  strong  affection's  chaio  ; 
When  from  his  palace  he  enjoys  thy  sight, 
O  love,  O  beauty,  form'd  for  all  delight ! 
Straight  is  thy  goodly  statnre,  firm,  and  high. 
As  palms  aspiring:  in  the  brighter  sky; 
Thy  breasts  the  cluster  (if  those  breasts  we  view. 
As  late  for  beauty,  now  for  profit  too) 
Woo'd  to  thine  arms,  those  arms  that  oft  extend. 
In  the  kind  posture  of  a  waiting  fviend; 
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Each  maid  6f  Salem  cries,  *  1*11  mount  the  tree» 
Hold  the  broad  branches,  and  depend  on  tbcje.* 
O,  more  than  grapes,  thy  fruit  delights  the  maids. 
Thy  pleasing  breath  excels  the  citfon  shades: 
Thy  moufh  exceeds  rich  wine,  the  words  that  go 
Prom  those  sweet  lips  with  more  refreshment 

flow; 
Their  powerful  graces  slumbering  souls  awake, 
And  cause  the  dead,  that  hear  thy  voice,  to  speak.^ 

This  anthem  sung,  the  glorious  spouse  arose, 
Yet  thus  instructs  the  daugjitt^rs  ere  slie  goes. 
''If  aught,  my  damsels,  in  tlic  spouse  ye  find 
Deserving  praises,  think  the  lover  kind: 
To  m^  belov'd  these  marriage-robes  1  owe, 
Vm  his  desire,  aOu  he  would  have  it  so." 

Scarce  spake  the  spouse,  but  see  the  lover  near! 
Her  humble  temper  brought  the  presence  here ; 
Then,  rais*d  by  grace,  and  strongly  warm'd  by  love, 
No  second  languor  lets  her  lord  remove; 
She  flies  to  meet  him,  zeal  supplies  the  wings. 
And  thus  her  haste  to  work  his  will  she  sings : 
**  Come,  my  beloved,  to  the  fields  repair, 
Come,  where  another  spot  demands  our  care ; 
There  in  the  village  we'll  to  rest  recline, 
Mean  as  it  is,  1  try  to  make  it  thine. 
When  the  first  rays  their  cheering  crimson  shed. 
We'll  rise  betimes  to  see  the  vineyard  spread; 
See  'vines  luxuriant^verdur'd  leaves  display, 
Supporting  tendrils  curling  all  the  way. 
See  young  unpurpled  grapes  in  clusters  grow, 
And  smell  pomegranate-blossoms  as  they  blow; 
There  will  I  give  my  Joves,  employ  my  care. 
And,  as  my  labours  thrive,  approve  me  there : 
Scarce  have  we  pass'd  my  gate,  the  scent  we  meet, 
My  covering  jasmines  now  di^se  their  sweet ; 
My  spicy  flowerets,  mingled  as  they  fly, 
"With  doubling  odours  crowd  a  balmy  sky. 
Now  all  the  fruits,  which  crown  the  season,  view, 
Thei>e  nearer  fruits  are  old,  and  those  are  new ; 
And  these,  and  all  of  every  loaded  tree. 
My  love,  I  gather,  and  reserve  for  thee. 
If  then  thy  spouse's  labour  please  thee  well. 
Oh !  like  my  brethren,  with  thy  sister  dwell ; 
No  blameless  maid,  whose  fond  caresses  meet 
An  infant-brother  in  the  public  street, 
Clings  to  its  lips  with  less  reserve  than  I 
Would  hang  on  thine,  where'er  1  found  thee  nigh : 
No  shame  would  make  me  from  thy  side  remove, 
No  danger  make  me  not  confess  thy  love. 
Straight  to  my  mother's  house,  thine  Israel  she 
(  And  thou  my  monarch  wouldst  arrive  with  me) ; 
'TIS  there  Td  lead  thee,  where  I  mean  to  stay. 
Till  thou,  by  her,  instruct  my  soul  to  pray ; 
There  shalt  thou  proi'e  my  virtues,  drink  my  wine. 
And  feel  my  joy,  to  find  me  wholly  thioe. 
Oh !  while  my  soul  were  sick,  through  fond  de- 
sire. 
Thine  hands  should  hold  me  lest  my  life  expire ; 
As  round  a  child  the  parents'  arms  are  plac'd, 
This  holds  the  head,  and  that  enfolds  the  waist*' 

*•  So  cast  thy  cares  on  me,"  the  lover  cry'd. 
Lean  to  my  bosom,  lean,  my  lovely  bride; 
And  now,  ye  daughters  of  the  realm  of  bliss, 
Ijet  nothing  discompose  a  love  like  this; 
But  guard  her  rest  from  each  approach  of  ill ; 
I  caus'd  her  languor,  guard  her  while  she  will." 

Here  pause  the  lines,  but  soon  the  lines  renew, 
Once  more  the  pair  celestial  come  to  view; 
Ah  !  seek  them  once,  my  ravish'd  Fancy,  more. 
And  theu  thy  songs  of  Solomon  are  o'er : 


?y  yon  green  bank  pmrstie  their  orb  of  light, 
he  Sun  shines  out,  but  shines  not  half  so  bright. 
See  Salem's  maids,  in  white,  attend  the  king. 
They  greet  the  spouses — hark,  to  what  they  sing. 
"  Who,  from  the  desert,  where  the  wandering 

clouds 
High  Sinai  pierces,  comes  involv'd  with  crowds? 
'Tis  sihe,  the  spouse!  oh!  favour'd  o'er  the  rest! 
Who  walks  reclin'd  by  such  a  lover's  breast," 
The  spouse,  rejoicmg,  heard  the  kind  salute. 
And  thus  address'd  him-i-all  the  rest  were  mute. 
"  Beneath  the  law,  our  goodly  parent  tree> 
I  went,  my  much-belov'd,  in  search  of  thet»; 
For  thee,  like  one  in  pangs  of  travail,  strovtf; 
Hence,  none  may  wonder  if  I  gain  thy  love. 
A3  seals  their  pictures  to  the  wax  impart. 
So  let  my  picture  stamp  thy  gentle  heart; 
As  fix'd  the  signets  on  our  haiids  remain^ 
So  fix  me  thine,  and  ne'er  to  part  again. 
For  Love  is  strong  as  Death;   whene'er   they 
Alike  imperious,  vainly  check'd  alike;     ,  [strike. 
Both  dread  to  lose.    Love,  mix'd  with  jealous 

dread! 
As  soon  the  marble  tomb  resigns  the  dead. 
Its  fatal  arrows  fiery-pointed  faH, 
The  fire  intense,  and  thine  the  most  of  all; 
To  slack  the  points  no  chilfing  floods  are  found. 
Nay,  sho'jld  afflictions  roll  like  floods  around, 
Were  wealth  of  nations  offer'd,  all  would  prove 
Too  small  a  danger,  or  a  price  for  love. 
If  then  \ntii  love  this  world  of  worth  agree. 
With  soft  regard  our  little  sister  see ; 
How  far  unapt,  as  j^et,  like  maids  that  own 
No  breasts  at  all,  or  breasts  but  hardly  grown ; 
Her  part  of  proselyte  is  scarce  a  part. 
Too  much  a  Gentile  at  her  erring  heart; 
Her  day  draws  nearer;  what  have  we  to  do, 
Lest  she  be  ask'd,  and  prove  unworthy  too  ?" 
"  Despair  not,  spouee,"  he  cries;  «*  we'll  find  the 

means. 
Her  good  beginnings  ask  the  greater  pains. 
Let  her  but  stand,,  she  thrives ;  a  wall  too  low 
Is  not  rejected  for  the  standing  so; 
What  falls  is  only  lost,  we'll  build  her  high. 
Till  the  rich  palace  glitters  in  the  sky. 
The  door  that's  weak  (what  need  we  spare  the 
If 'tis  a  door,  we  need  not  think  it^lost;     [cost  ?) 
The  leaves  she  brings  us,  if  those  leaves  be  good. 
We'll  close  in  cedar's  uncorrupting  wood," 
Wrapt  with  the  news,  the  spouse  converts  her 

eyes, 
**  And,  oh !  companions  to  the  maids,"  she  cries* 
"  What  joys  are  ours,  to  hail  the  nuptial  day. 
Which  calls  our  sister ! — Hark,  I  hear  her  say, 
*  Yes,  I'm  a  wall;  lo!  she  that  boasted  none. 
Now  boasts  of  breasts  tsimeasurably  grown  ; 
Large  towery  buildings,  where  securely  rests 
A  thousand  thousand  of  my  lover's  guests; 
The  vast  increase  aflbrds  his  heart  delight. 
And  I  find  favour  in  Jiis  heavenly  sight" 
The  lover  here,  to  make  her  rapture  last. 
Thus  adds  assurance  to  the  promise  past. 

*•  A  spacious  vineyard,  in  Faal-Hamon  valcg 
The  vintage  set,  by  Solomon,  to  sale, 
His  keepers  took;  and  every  keeper  paid 
A  thousand  purses  for  the  gains  he  made. 
And  I've  a  vintage  too;  his  vintage  bleeds 
A  large  increase,  but  my  return  exceeds. 
Let  Solomon  receive  his  keeper's  pay, 
He  gains  his  thousand,  their  two  hundred  they; 
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Mine  is  mine  own,  H  is  in  my  presence  still. 
And  shall  increase  the  more,  the  more  she  will. 
My  love,  my  vineyard,  oh  the  futare  shoots 
Which  fill  my  garden^rows  with  sacred  fruits! 
I  saw  the  listening  maids  attend  thy  voice, 
And  in  their  listening  saw  their  eyes  rejoice; 
A  due  success  thy  words  of  comfort  met, 
Now  turn  to  me — ^^is  1  would  hear  thee  yet. 
Say,  dove,  and  spotless,  for  I  must  away. 
Say,  spouse,  and  sister,  all  you  wish  to  say.** 
He  spake :  the  place  was  bright  with  lambent  fire, 
(But  ^hat  is  brightness,  if  the  Christ  retire?) 
<i old-bordering  purple  mark'd  his  road  in  air. 
And  kneeling  all,  the  spouse  addressed  the  prayer: 

"  Desire  of  nations !  if  thou  must  be  gone, 
Accept  our  wishes,  all  comprised  in  one; 
We  wait  thine  advent !  Ob,  we  long  to  see, 
I  and  my  sister,  both  as  one,  in  thee. 
Then  leave  thy  Heaven,  and  come  and  dwell  below ; 
Why  said  1  leave?— 'tis  Heaven  where-e*er  you  go. 
Haste,  my  belov'd,  thy  promise  haste  to  crown, 
The  form  thou  Mt  honour  waits  thy  coming  down  ; 
Nor  let  such  swiftness  in  the  roes  be  shown 
To  save  themselves,  as  thine  to  save  thine  own. 
Haste,  like  the  nimblest  harts,  that  lightly  bound 
Before  the  stretches  of  the  swiftest  hound; 
With  reaching  feet  devour  a  level  i^-ay. 
Across  their  backs  their  branching  antlers  lay, 
In  the  cool  dews  their  bending  body  ply, 
AiSd  brush  the  spicy  mountains  as  they  fly." 

JONAH. 

Thus  sung  the  king—  Some  angel  reach  a  bough 
Prom  Eden's  trve  to  crown  the  wisest  brow. 
And  now,  thou  fairest  garden  ever  made. 
Broad  banks  of  spices,  blossomed  walks  of  shade, 
O  Lebanon;  where  much  I  love  to  dwell. 
Since  I  must  leave  thee,  Lebanon,  fkrewel ! 

Swift  from  my  soul  the  fair  idea  flies, 
A  wilder  sight  tlie  changing  scene  supplies; 
Wide  seas  come  rolling  to  my  future  page. 
And  storms  stand  ready,  when  I  call,  to  rage. 
Then  go  where  Joppa  crowns  the  winding  shore. 
The  prophet  Jonah  just  arrives  before; 
He  sees  a  ship  unmooring,  soft  the  gales, 
He  pays,  and  enters,  and  the  vessel  sails. 

Ah,wouldstthouflythyGod?  rash  man,  forbear. 
What  land  so  distant  but  thy  God  is  there  ? 
Weak  reason,  cease  thy  voice.— They  run  the  deep, 
And  the  tir'd  prophet  lays  his  limbs  to  sleep. 
Here  God  speaks  louder,  sends  a  storm  to  sea. 
The  clouds  remove  to  give  the  vengeance  way; 
Strong  blasts  come  whistling,  by  degrees  tliey  roar. 
And  shove  big  surges  tumbling  on  to  shore; 
The  vessel  bounds,  then  rolls,  and  every  blast 
Works  hard  to  tear  her  by  the  groaning  mast; 
The  sailors,  doubling  all  their  shouts  and  cares. 
Furl  the  white  can^•as,  and  cast  forth  the  wares; 
Each  seek  the  God  their  native  regions  own, 
In  vain  they  seek  them,  for  those  gwls  were  none. 
Yet  Jonah  slept  the  while,  who  solely  knew. 
In  nil  that  number,  where  to  find  the  true. 
To  whom  the  pilot:  "  Sleeper,  rise  and  pray. 
Our  gods  are  deaf;  may  thine  do  more  than  they !" 

But  thus  the  rest:  "  Perhaps  we  waft  a  foe 
To  Heaven  itself,  and  that's  our  cause  of  woe ; 
Let*8  seek  by  lots,  if  Heaven  be  pleased  to  tell;" 
And  what  tfiey  sought  by  lots,  on  Jonah  fell: 
Then,  whence  he  came,  and  who,  and  what,  and  why 
Thus  rag'd  the  tempest,  all  confusedly  cry; 


Each  press'd  in  haste  to  get  hii  qnertioo  heaxA, 
When  Jonah  stops  them  with  a  grave  reganl. 

<*  An  Hebrew  man,  you  see,  who  God  revere. 
He  made  this  worid,  aud  makes  this  world  his  care  ; 
His  the  whirPd  sky,  these  waves  that  lift  their  head* 
And  his  yon  land,  on  which  you  long  to  tread. 
He  charged  me  late,  to  Nineveh  repair. 
And  to  tbe\r  face  denounce  his  sentence  there: 
•  Go,'  said  the  vision,  *  prophet,  preach  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall.» 
But  well  I  knew  him  gracious  to  forgive. 
And  much  my  zeal  abhorred  the  bad  should  live  J 
And  if  they  tuni,  they  live;  then  what  were  I 
But  some  false  prophet,  when  they  fail  to  die? 
Or  what,  I  fancied,  had  the  Gentiles  too 
With  Hebrew  prophets,  and  their  God,  to  do? 
Drawn  by  the  wilful  thoughts,  my  soil  I  run, 
1  fled  his  presence,  and  the  work's  undone.'* 

The  storm  increases  as  the  prophet  speaks. 
O'er  the  tost  ship  a  foaming  billow  breaks; 
She  rises  pendant  on  the  lifted  waves. 
And  thence  descries  a  thousand  watery  graves; 
Then,  downward  rushing,  watery  mountains  hide 
Her  hulk  beneath,  in  deaths  on  every  side. 
"  O,"  cry  the  sailors  all,  "  thy  &ct  was  ill. 
Yet,  if  a  prophet,  speak  thy  master's  will; 
What  part  is  ours  with  thee  ?  can  aught  remain 
To  bring  the  blessings  bf  a  calm  again?" 

Then  Jonah:  "  Mine's  the  death  will  best  aton* 
(And  God  is  pleas'd  that  I  pronounce  my  own); 
Arise,  and  cast  me  forth,  the  wind  will  cease. 
The  sea  subsiding  wear  the  looks  of  peace. 
And  you  securely  steer.     For  well  1  see 
Myself  the  criminal,  the  storm  for  me.'* 

Yet  pity  moves  for  one  that  owns  a  blame. 
And  awe  resulting  from  a  prophet's  name; 
Love  pleads,  he  kindly  meant  for  them  to  die; 
Fear  pleads  against  him,  lest  they  power  defy : 
If  then  to  aid  the  flight  abets  the  sin, 
They  think  to  land  him  where  they  took  him  iiu 
Perhaps,  to  quit  the  cause,  might  end  the  woe. 
And,  God  appeasing,  let  the  vessel  go. 
For  this  they  fix  their  oars,  and  strike  the  matn^ 
But  God  withstands  them,  and  they  strike  in  vain. 

The  storm  increases  more  with  want  of  light. 
Low  blackening  clouds  involve  the  ship  in  night; 
Thick  battering  rains  fly  through  the  driving  skies, 
I/)ud  thunder  bellows,  darted  lightning  flies; 
A  dreadful  picture  night- bom  horrour  drew. 
And  his,  ot  theirs,  or  both  their  fates,  they  view. 

Then  thus  to  God  they  cryi  '*  Almighty  power. 
Whom  we  ne'er  knew  till  this  despairing  hoar. 
From  this  devoted  blood  thy  servants  free. 
To  us  he's  innocent,  if  so  to  thee; 
In  all  the  past  we  see  thy  wond'rous  hand. 
And  that  he  perish,  think  it  thy  command.** 

This  prayer  perfbrm'd,  they  cast  the  prophet  o*er; 
A  surge  receives  him,  and  he  mounts  no  more ; 
Then  still 's  the  thunder,  cease  the  flames  of  blue. 
The  rains  abated,  and  the  winds  withdrew; 
The  clouds  ride  off,  and,  as  they  march  away. 
Through  every  breaking  shoots  a  cheerful  day  ; 
The  sea,  which  rag*d  so  loud,  accepts  the  prize^ 
A  while  it  rolls,  then  all  the  tempest  dies ; 
By  gradual  sinking,  flat  the  surface  grows. 
And  safe  the  vessel  with  the  sailors  goes. 
The  lion  thus,  that  bounds  the  fences  o'er. 
And  makes  the  mountain-echoes  learn  to  roar. 
If  on  the  lawn  a  branching  deer  he  rend. 
Then  falls  kis  hunger,  all  his  roarings  end; 
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Ifnnnonng  a  wfaile,  to  rest  his  limbs  he  lays, 
And  the  freed  lawn  eujoys  its  herd  at  ease. 

Bless'd  with  the, sudden  calm,  the  sailors  own 
That  wretched  Jonah  worehipp'd  right  alone; 
Then  make  their  vows,  the  victim  sheep  prepare, 
Bemoan  the  prophet,  and  the  God  revere. 

Now,  though  you  fear  to  lose  the  power  to 
breathe, 

,  Now,  though  you  tremble,  Fancy,  dive  beneath  ; 
What  worlds  of  wonders  in  the  deep  are  seen ! 
But  this  the  greatest — Jonah  Uves  within  ! 
The  man  who  fondly  fled  the  Maker's  view, 
Strange  as  the  crime,  has  found  a  dungeon  too. 
Ood  sent  a  monster  of  the  frothing  sea,    ^ 
Fit,  by  the  bulk,  to  gorge  the  living  prey, 
And  lodge  him  still  alive;  this  bulk  receives 

\*rhe  falling  prophet,  as  hie  dash'd  the  waves. 

I  There,  newly  wak*d  from  fancied  death,  he  lies, 

1  And  oft  again  in  apprehension  dies: 

'  While  three  long  days  and  nights,  depriv'd  of  sleep. 
He  tum'd  and  tossed  him  up  and  down  th^  deep. 
He  thinks  the  judgment  of  the  strangest  kind. 
And  much  he  wonders  what  the  Lord  designed ; 
Yet,  since  he  lives,  the  gift  of  life  he  weighs, 
That*s  time  for  prayer,  and  thus  a  ground  for  praise; 
*'  From  the  dark  entrails  of  the  wbule  to  thee, 
{This  new'  contrivance  of  a  Hell  to  me) 
To  thee,  my  God,  I  cry'd ;  my  full  distress 
Pierc'd  thy  kind  ear,  and  brought  my  soul  redress. 
Cast  to  the  deep  I  fell,  by  thy  command, 
Cast  in  the  midst,  beyond  the  reach  of  land; 
Then  to  the  midst  brought  down,  the  seas  abide 
Seneath  my  feet,  the  seas  on  every  side; 
in  storms  the  billow,  and  in  calms  the  wave. 
Are  moving  coverings  to  my  wandering  graVe. 
Forced  by  despair,  1  cryM,  How  to  my  cost 
I  fled  thy  presence,  oh,  for  ever  lost ! 
3ut  hope  revives  my  soul,  and  makes  me  say. 
Yet  tow'rds  thy  temple  shall  I  turn  and  pray; 
Or,  if  I  know  not  here  where  Salem  lies. 
Thy  temple's  Heaven,  and  faith  has  inward  eyes. 
Alas !  the  waters,  which  my  whale  surround, 
Have  through  my  sorrowing  soul  a  passage  found; 
And  now  the  dungeon  moves,  new  depths  1  try. 
New  thoughts  of  danger  all  his  paths  supply. 
The  last  of  deeps  affords  the  last  of  dread. 
And  wraps  its  funeral  weeds  around  my  head: 
Now  o*er  the  sand  bis  rollings  seem  to  go. 
Where  the  big  mountains  k-oot  their  base  below; 
And  now  to  rocks  and  clefts  their  course  they  take. 
Earth's  endless  bars,  too  strong  for  me  to  break ; 
Yet,  from  th'  abyss,  my  God !  thy  grace  divine 
Hath  call'd  him  upward,  and  my  life  is  mine. 
Still,  as  1  tos8*d,  I  scarce  retain'd  my  breath, 
My  sou^  was  sick  within,  and  fkint  to  death. 
'Twas  then  1  thought  of  thee,  for  pity  pray'd. 
And  to  thy  temple  flew  the  prayers  I  made. 
The  men,  whom  lying  vanity  ensnares. 
Forsake  thy  mercy,  that  which  might  be  theirs. 
But  I  will  pay— my  God  I  my  king!  receive 
The  solemn  vows  my  full  affection  gave. 
When  in  thy  temple,  for  a  psalm,  I  sing 
Salvation  only  firom  my  God,  my  king." 

Thus  ends  the  prophet ;  first  from  Canaan  sent, 
To  let  the  Gentiles  know  they  must  repent : 
God  hears,  and  speaks;  the  whale,  at  God's  com- 
mand^ 
Heaves  to  the  light,  and  casts  him  forth  to  land. 

With  long  fatigue,  with  unexpected  ease, 
Qpyre^d  a  whiW,  ha  lies  aside  the  seas; 


His  eyes,  though  glad,  in  Grange  astonish*^  way- 
Stare  at  the  golden  front  of  cheerful  day; 
Then,  slowly  rais'd,  he  sees  the  wonder  plain. 
And  what  he  pray'd,  he  wrote,  to  sing  again. 

The  song  recorded  brings  his  vow  to  mind; 
He  must  be  thankful,  for  the  Lord  was  kind; 
Straight  to  the  work  be  shunn'd  he  flies  in  hastA 
(That  seems  his  vow,  or  seems  a  part  at  least)  • 
Preaching  he  comes,  and  thus  denounc'd  to  all. 
Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  fall. 
Fear  seiz'd  the  Gentiles,  Nineveh  believes; 
All  fast  with  penitence,  and  God  forgives. 

Nor  yet  of  use  the  prophet's  suffering  fails. 
Hell's  deep  black  bosom  more  than  shows  the^ 

whale's. 
But  some  resemblance  brings  a  type  to  view. 
The  place  was  dark,  the  time  proportiou'd  too. 
**  A  race,"  the  Saviour  cries,  "  a  sinful  race. 
Tempts  for  a  sign  the  powers  of  heavenly  graoe^^ 
And  let  them  take  the  sign:  as  Jonah  lay. 
Three  days  and  nights  within  the  fish  of  prey; 
So  shall  the  Son  of  Man  descend  below. 
Earth's  opening  entrails  shall  retain  him  so." 

My  soiil,  now  seek  the  song,  and  find  me  ther«' 
What  Heaven  has  shown  thee  to  repel  dispair; 
See,  where  from  Hell  she  breaks  the  crumbling 

ground. 
Her  hairs  stand  upright,  and  they  stare  around; 
Her  horrid  front  deep-trenching  wrinkles  trace. 
Lean  sharpening  looks  deform  her  livid  fece; 
Bent  lie  the  brows,  and  at  the  bend  below. 
With  fire  and  blood  two  wandering  eye-balls  glow^ 
Fill'd  are  her  arms  with  numerous  aids  to  kill, 
And  God  she  fancies  but  the  judge  of  ill. 
Oh,fair-ey'd  Hope !  thou  see'st  the  passion  nigh. 
Daughter  of  Promise,  oh  forbear  to  fly ! 
Assurance  holds  thee.  Fear  would  have  thee  go. 
Close  thy  blue  wings,  and  stand  thy  deadly  foe; 
The  judge  of  ill  is  still  the  Lord  of  grace. 
As  such  behold  him  in  the  prophet's  case. 
Cast  to  be  drown'd,  devour'd  within  the  sea. 
Sunk  to  the  deep,  and  yet  restor'd  to  day. 

Ob,  love  the  Lord,  my  soul,  whose  parent  caro 
So  rules  the  world  he  punishes  to  spare. 
If  heavy  grief  my  downcast  heart  oppress. 
My  body  danger,  or  my  state  distress. 
With  low  submission  in  thy  temper  bow, 
Like  Jonah  pray,  like  Jonah  make  thy  vow; 
With  hopes  of  comfort  kiss  the  chastening  rod. 
And,  shunning  mad  despair,  repose  in  Qoid; 
Then,  whatsoe'er  the  prophet's  vow  design. 
Repentance,  thanks,  and  charity,  be  mine. 

flBZEKIAH. 

From  thebleak  beach,  and  broad  expanse  of  sea. 
To  lofty  Salem,  Thought,  direct  thy  way; 
Mount  thy  light  chariot,  move  along  the  plains. 
And  end  thy  flight  when  Hezekiah  reigns. 

How  swiftly  Thought  has  pass'd  from  land  to 
land. 
And  quite  out-run  Time'smeasuring-glass  of  sand  I 
Great  Salem's  walls  appear,  and  I  resort 
To  view  the  state  of  Hezekiah's  court. 

Well  may  that  king  a  pious  verse  inspire. 
Who  cleans'd  the  temple,  who  reviv'd  the  choir. 
Pleas'd  with  the  service  David  fix'd  before, 
That  heavenly  music  might  on  Earth  adore. 
Deep-rob'd  in  white,  he  made  the  Levites  stand 
With  cymbals^  harps,  aad  psalttries  in  thair  hand  i 
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He  gave  the  priests  their  thunpetfl,  prompt  to  raise 
The  tuiieitil  soul,  by  force  of  sound,  to  praise. 
A  skilful  Diaster  for  the  song  he  chos6, 
The  songs  were  David's  these,  and  Asaph's  those; 
Then  burns  their  offering,  all  around  rejoice, 
Kach  tunes  his  instrument  to  join  the  voice; 
The  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  singers  sung. 
The  people  trorshippM,  and  the  temple  rung. 
Each,  while  the  victim  burns,  presents  his  heart, 
Then  the  priest  blesses,  and  the  people  part. 

Hail !  sacred  Music !  since  you  know  to  draw 
The  soul  to  Heaven,  the  spirit  to  the  law, 
I  come  to  prove  thy  force,  thy  warbling  string 
May  tune  my  soul  to  write  what  others  sing. 

But  is  this  Salem?  this  the  promised  bliss, 
These  sighs  and  groans }  what  means  the  realm 

by  this? 
What  solemn  sorrow  dwells  in  every  street? 
What  fear  confounds  the  downcast  looks  I  meet? 
Alas!  the  king!  whole  nations  sink  with  woe. 
When  righteous  kings  are  summonM  hence  to  go; 
The  king  lies  sick;  and  thus,  to  speak  his  doom, 
The  prophet,  grave  Isaiah,  stalks  the  room: 
**  Oh,  prince,  thy  servant,  sent  from  God,  believe; 
Set  all  in  order,  for  thou  canst  not  live." 
Solenm  he  said,  and  sighing  left  the  place; 
Deep  prints  of  horrour  furrow'd  eveiy  fieice; 
Within  their  minds  appear  eternal  glooms, 
Black  gaping  marbles  of  their  monarchs*  tombs; 
A  king  belovM  deceas'd,  his  offspring  none. 
And  wars  destructive,  ere  they  fix  the  throne. 
Strait  to  the  wall  J|ie  tum*d,  with  dark  despair, 
(Twas  tow'rds  the  temple,  or  for  private  prayer,) 
And  thus  to  God  the  pious  monarch  spoke. 
Who  bum'd  the  groves,  the  brazen  serpent  broke : 
**  Remember,  Lord,  with  what  a  heart  for  right. 
What  care  for  truth,  I  walk'd  within  thy  sight" 

'Twas  thus  with  terrour,  prayers,  and  tears,  he 
toss'd, 
When  the  mid-court  the  grave  Isaiah  cross'd, 
Whom,  in  the  cedar  columns  of  the  square. 
Meets  a  sweet  angel,  hung  in  glittering  air. 
Seiz'd  with  a  trance,  he  stopp'd,  before  his  eye 
Clears  a  rais'd  arch  of  visionary  sky. 
Where,  as  a  minute  pass*d,  the  greater  light 
Purpling  appeared,  and  southM  and  set  in  night; 
A  Moon  succeeding  leads  the  starry  strain, 
She  glides,  and  sinks  her  silver  horns  again  i 
^  A  second  fancied  morning  drives  the  shades, 
Clos'd  by  the  dark,  the  second  evening  fades; 
The  third  bright  dawn  awakes,  and  straight  he  sees 
The  temple  rise,  the  monarch  on  his  knees. 
PleasM  with  the  scene,  his  inward  thoughts  rejoice, 
When  thus  the  guardian  angel  form'd  a  voice : 
**  Now  tow'rds  the  captain  of  my  people  go. 
And,  seer,  relate  him  what  thy  visions  show; 
The  Lord  has  heard  his  words,  and  seen  his  tears, 
And  through  fifteen  extends  his  future  years." 

Here,  to  the  room  prepar'd  with  dismal  black, 
The  Prophet  turning,  brought  the  comfort  back. 
**  Oh,  monarch,  hail,"  he  cry'd;  "  thy  words  are 

heard. 
Thy  virtuous  actions  meet  a  kind  regard; 
God  gives  thee  fifteen  years,  when  thrice  a  day 
Shows  the  round  Sun,  within  the  temple  pray. 
'     "■  When  thrice  the  day ! "  sufpris'd,  the  monarch 

cries, 
*«  When  thrice  the  Sun !  what  power  hare  I  to  rise ! 
But,  if  thy  comfort's  human  or  divine, 
Tis  short  to  prove  iU-gite^y  prince  a  dgii." 


«  Behold,"  the  prophet  cry»d  (and  stretdi'd  hii 
hands,) 
"  Against  yon  lattice,  where  the  dial  stands; 
Now  shall  the  Sun  a  backward  journey  go 
Through  ten  drawn  lines,  or  leap  to  ten  below." 
"  »Tis  easier  posting  Nature's  airy  track," 
Replies  the  monarch:  "  let  the  Sun  go  back." 
Attentive  here  he  gaz'd,  the  prophet  pray'd. 
Back  went  the  Sun,  and  back  pursued  the  shade. 

Cheer'd  by  the  sign,  and  by  the  prophet  heal'd. 
What  sacred  thanks  his  gratitude  reveal'd ! 
As  sickly  swallows,  when  a  summer  ends. 
Who  missM  the  passage  with  their  flying  fnends. 
Take  to  a  wall,  there  lean  the  languid  head. 
While  all  who  find  them  think  the  sleepers  dead  ; 
If  yet  their  warmth  new  days  of  summer  brin^ 
They  wake,  and  joyful  flutter  up  to  sing: 
So  far'd  the  monarch,  sick  to  death  he  lay. 
His  court  despair'd,  and  watch*d  the  last  decay; 
At  length  new  favour  shines,  new  life  he  gains. 
And  rais'd  he  sings;  'tis  thus  the  song  remains: 

**  I  said,  my  God,  when  in  the  loath'd  diseasa 
Thy  prophet's  words  cut  off  my  future  days. 
Now  to  the  grave,  with  mournful  haste,  I  go. 
Now  Death  unbars  his  sable  gates  below. 
How  might  my  years  by  course  of  nattire  last  • 
But  thou  pronounc>d  it,  and  the  prospect  passed. 
I  said,  my  God,  thy  servant  now  no  more 
Shall  in  Qiy  temple's  sacred  courts  adore; 
No  more  on  Earth  with  living  man  converse. 
Shrunk  in  a  cold  uncomfortable  hearse. 
My  life,  like  tentswhich  wandering  shepherds laise. 
Proves  a  short  dwelling,  and  removes  at  ease. 
My  sins  pursue  me ;  see  the  deadly  band ! 
My  God,  who  sees  them,  cute  me  from  the  land; 
As  when  a  weaver  finds  his  labour  sped. 
Swift  from  the  beams  he  pBLVts  the  fe^ening  thread. 
With  pining  sickness  all  from  night  to  day. 
From  day  to  night,  he  makes  my  strength  decay: 
Reckoning  the  time,  I  roll  with  restless  groans. 
Till,  with  a  lion's  force,  he  crush  my  bones; 
New  morning  dawns,  but,  like  the  morning  past, 
'T  is  day,  'tis  night,  and  still  my  sorrows  last. 
Now,  screaming  like  the  crane,  my  words  I  spoken 
Now,  like  the  swallow,  chattering  quick,  and  brokc^ 
Now,  likethe  doleful  dove,  when  on  the  plains 
Her  mourning  tone  affects  the  listening  swains. 
To  Heaven,  for  aid,  my  wearying  eyes  I  throw. 
At  length  they  >re  weary'd  quite,  and  sink  with. 

woe. 
From  Death's  arrest,  for  some  delays,  I  sue ;  . 
Thou,  Lord,  who  judg'd  me,  thou  reprieve  me,  too. 

"  Rapture  of  joy !  what  can  thy  servant  say? 
He  sent  his  prophet  to  prolong  my  day; 
Through  my  glad  limbs  1  feel  the  wonder  nm. 
Thus  said  the  Lord,  and  this  himself  has  done. 
Soft  shall  I  walk,  and,  well  secui'd  firom  feare. 
Possess  the  comforte  of  niy  future  years. 
Keep  soft,  my  heart,  keep  humble,  while  they  rolj. 
Nor  e'er  forget  my  bitterness  of  souL 
'Tis  by  the  means  thy  sacred  words  supply. 
That  mankind  live,  but  in  peculiar  I; 
A  second  grant  thy  mercy  pleas'd  to  give. 
And  my  rais'd  spirits  doubly  seem  to  live. 
Behold  the  time !  when  peace  adom'd  my  reign, 
'Twas  then  1  felt  my  stroke  of  humbling  pain  ; 
Corruption  dug  her  pit,  I  fear'd  to  sink, 
God  lov»d  my  soul,  and  snatch'd  me  fram  the  brini: 
He  tum'd  my  follies  from  his  gracious  eye. 
As  mea  who  pass  accoaats,  and  cast  them  by. 
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^  What  mouth  has  Death,  which  can  thy  praise 
proclaim  ?  [name  ? 

What  tongue  the  Grave,  to  speak  thy  glorious 
Or  will  tlie  senseless  dead  exult  with  mirth, 
^ov'd  to  their  hope  by  promises  on  Earth  ? 
The  living,  Lord,  the  living  only  praise, 
The  Jiving  only  fit  to  sing  thy  lays: 
These  feel  thy  fiaivours,  these  thy  temples  seej 
These  raise  the  song,  as  I  this  day  to  thee. 
Nor  will  thy  truth  the  present  only  reach. 
This  the  good  fathers  shall  their  offspring  teach; 
Heport  the  blessings  which  adorn  my  page, 
And  hand  their  own,  with  mine,  from  age  to  age. 

"  So,  when  the  Maker  heard  his  creature  crave, 
So  l^indly  rose  his  ready  will  to  save. 
Then  march  we  solemn  towards  the  temple-door. 
While  all  our  joyiul  music  sounds  before; 
There,  on  this  day,  through  all  my  life  appear, 
When  this  comes  round  in  each  returning  year; 
Tliere  strike  the  strings,  our  voices  jointly  raise, 
^And  let  his  dwellings  hear  my  songs  of  praise.*' 
Thus  wrote  the  monarch,  and  Til  think  the  lay 
l^sign'd  for  public,  when  he  went  to  pray; 
1*11  think  the  perfect  composition  runs, 
Perform'd  by  Heman's  or  Jeduthun's  sons. 

Then,  since  the  time  arrives  the  seer  foretold, 
And  the  third  morning  rolls  an  orb  of  gold, 
With  thankful  zeal,  recovered  prince,  prepare 
To  lead  thy  nation  to  the  dome  of  prayer. 
My  iancy  takes  her  chariot  once  again. 
Moves  the  rich  wheels,  and  mingles  in  thy  train; 
She  sees  the  singers  reach  Moriah's  hill, 
.The  minstrels  follow,  then  the  porches  fill; 
She  wakes  the  numerous  instruments  of  art, 
That  each  perform  its  own  adapted  part; 
Seeks  airs  expressive  of  thy  grateful  strains. 
And,  listening,  hears  the  vary'd  tune  she  feigns. 

From  a  grave  pitch,  to  speak  the  monarch's  woe, 
The  jiotes  flow  down  and  deeply  sound  below  j 
All  long-continuing,  while  deprived  of  ease 
lie  rolls  for  tedious  nights  and  heavy  days. 
Here  intermixM  with  discord,  when  the  crane 
Screams  in  the  notes,  throufh  sharper  sense  of 

pain; 
There,  run  with  descant  on,  and  taught  to  shake. 
When  pangs  repeated  force  the  voice  to  break: 
Kow  like  the  dove  they  murmur,  till  in  sighs 
They  fall,  and  languish  with  the  failing  eyes: 
Then  slowly  slackening,  to  surprise  the  more, 
From  a  dead  pause  bis  exclamations  soar. 
To  meet  brisk  health  the  notes  ascending  fly, 
Live  with  the  living,  and  exult  on  high: 
Yet  still  distinct  in  parts  the  music  plays. 
Till  prince  and  people  both  are  call'd  to  praise;  * 
Then  all,  uniting,  strongly  strike  the  string, 
Put  forth  their  utmost  breath,  and  loudly  sing ; 
The  widc^spread  chorus  fills  the  sacred  ground. 
And  holy  transport  scales  the  clouds  with  sound. 

Or  thus,  or  livelier,  if  their  hand  aud  voice 
Join'd  Jthe  good  anthetn,  might  the  realm  rejoice; 

This  story  known,  the  leam'd  Chaldeans  came. 
Drawn  by  the  sign  observed,  or  mov^d  by  fame; 
These  ask  the  fact  for  Hezekiab  done. 
And  roach  they  wonder  at  their  god  the  Sun, 
That  thrice  he  drove,  through  one  extent  of  day. 
His  gold-shod  horses  in  etherial  way : 
Then  vainly  ground  their  guess  on  Nature's  laws; 
The  soundest  knowledge  owns  a  greater  cause. 

Faith  knows  the  fact  transcends,  and  bidsmefind 
What  help  fur  practice  here  incites  the  iXMUd:  ' 
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Straight  to  the  s<mg,  the  thankful  song,  I  mo;re; 

May  spch  the  voice  of  every  creature  prove !    • 

If  every  creature  meets  its^hare  of  woe. 

And  for  kind  rescues  every  creature  owe. 

In  public  so  thy  Maker's  praise  proclaim. 

Nor  what  you  begg'd  with  tears,  conceal  with  shame, 

»T  is  there  the  ministry  thy  name  repeat. 
And  tell  what  mercies  were  vouchsafed  of  late; 
Then  joins  the  church,  and  begs,  through  all  our 

days. 
Not  only  with  our  lips,  but  lives,  to  praise. 

'T  is  there  our  sovereigns,  for  a  signal  day  ^ 

The  feast  proclaimed,  their  signal  thanks  repay. 
0*er  the  long  streets  we  see  the  chariots  wheel. 
And,  following,  think  of  Hezekiah  still 
lu  the  bless'd  dome  we  meet  the  white-rob*d  choir. 
In  whose  sweet  notes  our  ravish'd  seals  aspire; 
Side  answering  side,  we  hear,  and  bear  a  part. 
All  warm'd  with  Umguage  from  the  grateful  heart; 
Or  raise  the  song,  where  meeting  keys  rejoice. 
And  teach  the  base  to  wed  the  treble  voice; 
Art's  softening  echoes  in  the  music  sound. 
And,  answering  nature's,  from  the  roof  rebounj. 

Here  close  my  verse,  the  service  asks  uo  mora. 
Bless  thy  good  God,  and  give  the  transport  o'er. 

HABAKKUK. 

Now  leave  the  porch,  to  vision  now  retreat. 
Where  the  next  rapture  glows  with  varying  h«it; 
Now  change  the  time,  andchange  the  temple-scene. 
The  following  seer  forewarns  a  future  reign. 
To  some  retirement,  where  tne  prophet's  sons 
Indulge  their  holy  flight,  my  fancy  runs; 
Some  sacred  college,  built  for  praise  and  prayer, 
And  heavenly  dream,  she  seeks  Habakkuk  therein 
Perhaps  'tis  there  he  moans  the  nation's  sin. 
Hears  the  word  come,  or  feels  the  fit  within; 
Or  sees  the  vision,  fram'd  with  angels'  hands, 
And  dreads  the  judgments  of  revolted  lands; 
Or  holds  a  Converse,  if  the  Lord  appear. 
And,  like  Elijah,  wraps  his  face  for  fear. 
This  deep  recess  portends  an  act  of  wei^t, 
A  message  labouring  with  the  work  of  Fate. 

Methinks  the  skies  have  lost  their  lovely  blue^ 
A  storm  rides  fiery,  thick  the  clouds  ensue. 
VadVn  to  the  ground,  with  prostrate  face  I  lie: 
Oh !  'twere  the  same  in  this  to  gaze  and  die ! 
But  hark  the  prophet's  voice;  my  prayers  complaia 
Of  labour  ^nt,  of  preaching  urged  in  vain. 
And  must,  my  God,  thy  sorrowing  servant  still 
iSuit  my  lone  joys,  to  walk  this  world  of  ill  ? 
Where  spoiling  rages,  strife  and  wrong  command. 
And  the  slack'd  laws  no  longer  curb  the  land  ? 

At  this  a  strange  and  more  than  human  sound 
Thus  breaks  the  cloud,  and  daunts  the  trembling 

ground. 
"  Behold,  ye  Gentiles;  wooding  all  behold. 
What  scarce  ye  credit,  though  the  work  be  told; 
For,  lo,  the  proud  Chaldean  troops  I  raise, 
To  march  the  breadth,  and  all  the  region  seize ; 
Fierce  as  the  prowling  wolves,  at  close  of  day. 
And  swift  as  eagles  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
As  eastern  winds  to  blast  the  season  blow. 
For  blood  and  rapine  flies  the  dreadful  foe; 
Leads  the  sad  captives,  countless  as  the  ssuid. 
Derides  the  princes,  and  destroys  the  land. 
Yet  these,  triumphant  grown,  offend  me  more. 
And  only  thank  the  gods  they  chose  before." 

"Art  thou  not  holiest,"  here  the  prophet  cries;. 
**  Supreme,  etenuU,  of  the  purest  %ym) 
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And  shall  those  e3res  the  wtcked  Tealms  regard, 

Their  crimes  be  great,  yet  victory  their  reward  ? 

Shall  these  still  ravage  more  and  more  to  reign. 

Draw  the  full  net,  and  cast  to  fill  again? 

As  watch-men  silent  sit,  I  wait  to  see 

Ho^  solves  my  doubt,  what  speaks  the  Lord  to  me." 

"  Then  go,'*  the  Lord  replies, "  suspend  thy  fears. 
And  write  the  vision  for  a  term  of  years: 
Thy  foes  will  feel  their  turn  when  those  are  past. 
Wait,  though  it  tarry;  sure  it  comes  at  last. 
'Tis  for  their  rapine,  lusts,  and  thirst  of  blood, 
^nd  all  their  unprotecting  gods  of  wood, 
i  he  Lord  is  present  on  his  sacred  hill. 
Cease  thy  wrak  doubts,  and  let  the  world  be  stilf 

Here  terrour  leaves  me ;  with  exalted  head, 
I  breathe  fine  air,  and  find  the  vision  fled; 
The  seer  withdrawn,  inspired,  and  urg'd  to  write, 
By  the  warm  influence  of  the  sacred  sight. 

His  writing  finished,  prophet^ike  anray'd. 
He  brings  the  burthen  on  the  region  laid; 
His  hands  a  tablet  and  a  volume  bear. 
The  tablet  threat entngs,  and  the  volume  prayer; 
Both  for  the  temple,  where,  to  shun  decay. 
Enrolled  the  works  of  inspiration  lay. 
And  awful,  oft  he  stops,  or  marches  slow. 
While  the  dulPd  nation  hears  him  preach  theirwoe. 

Arriv'd  at  length,  with  grave  concern  for  all. 
He  fix'd  his  table  on  the  sacred  wall.  [read: 

*Twas  large  inscribM,  that  those  who  nin  might 
«<  Habakkuk's  burthen,  by  the  Lord  decreed; 
For  Judah's  sins  her  empire  is  no  more. 
The  fierce  Chaldeans  bathe  her  realm  in  gore.'' 

Next  to  the  priest  his  volume  he  resigned, 
Twas  prayer,u  ith  praises  mix'd,  to  raise  the  mind; 
*Twa8  fiicis  recounted,  which  their  fathers  knew; 
'Twas  power  in  wonders  manifest  to  view; 
Twas  comfort,  rais'd  on  love  already  past, 
And  hope,  that  former  love  returns  at  last. 

The  pijests  within  the  prophecy  conveyed, 
The  singers  tunes  to  join  his  anthem  made. 
Hear,  and  attend  the  words:  and,  holy  Thou 
That  helped  the  prophet,  help  the  poet  now. 

*«  O,  Lord,  who  ruINt  the  world,  with  mortal  ear 
Tve  heard  thy  judgments,  and  I  shake  for  iear. 
O  Lord,  by  whom  their  number*d  years  we  find, 
Ev*n  in  the  midst  receive  the  drooping  mind; 
£v*n  in  the  midst  thou  canst-^tben  make  it  known. 
Thy  love,  thy  will,  thy  power,  to  save  thine  own. 
Remember  mercy,  though  thine  anger  bum. 
And  soon  to  Salem  bid  thy  flock  return. 
O,  Lord,  who  gav'st  it  with  an  outstretched  hand. 
We  well  remember  how  thou  gav'st  the  land. 

"  God  came  from  Teman,  southward  sprung  the 
flame, 
Prom  Paron-mount  the  One  that's  holy  came; 
A  glittering  glory  made  the  desert  blaze, 
High  Heaven  was  covert.  Earth  was  flil*d  with 

praise. 
Dazzling  the  brightness,  not  the  Sun  to  bright, 
nVas  here  the  pure  substantial  fount  of  light; 
Shot  from  his  hand  and  side  in  goklen  streams, 
Came  forward  eflluent  homy-pointed  beams: 
Thus  shone  his  coming,  as  sublimely  £sir 
As  bounded  nature  has  been  firam'd  to  bear; 
But  all  his  further  marks  of  grandeur  hid. 
Nor  what  he  could  was  known,  but  what  he  did. 
Dire  places  before  him  ran  at  his  command. 
To  waste  the  nations  in  the  promis'd  land. 
A  seorchinfT  flame  went  forth  where'er  he  trod, 
And  burning  fevers  were  the  coals  of  God. 


Fix*d  on  the  mount  he  stood,  liis  tneaiuring  reeff 
Marks  the  rich  realms  for  Jacob's  seed  decreed: 
He  looks  with  anger,  and  the  nations  fly 
From  the  fierce  sparklings  of  his  dreadfiil  eye; 
He  turns,  the  mountain  shakes  its  awful  brow^ 
Awful  be  turns,  and  hills  eternal  bow. 
How  glory  there,  how  terrour  here,  display* 
His  great. unknown,  yet  everlasting  waysl 

"  I  see  the  sable  tents  along  tbe  strand 
Where  Cushan  wandered,  desolately  stand; 
And  Midlands  high  pavilions  shake  with  dread^ 
While  the  tam'd  seas  thy  rescued  nation  tread. 
What  burst  the  path  ?  wtuit  made  the  Lord  engage  f 
Could  waters  anger,  seas  incite  thy  rage, 
That  thus  thine  horses  force  the  foaming  tide» 
And  all  the  chariots  of  salvation  ride? 
Thy  bow  was  bare  for  what  thy  mercy  swore; 
These  oaths,  that  promise,  Israel  had  before. 

**  The  rock  that  felt  thee  deav'd,  the  rivers  flow. 
The  wondering  deeert  lends  them  beds  below. 
Thy  might  the  mountain's hea  vi  ng  shocks confess*dl« 
High  shatter'd  Horeb  trembled  o*er  the  rest. 
Great  Jordan  pass'd  its  nether  waters  by. 
Its  upper  waters  rais'd  the  voice  on  high : 
Safe  in  the  deep  we  went,  the  liquid  wall 
Curiing  arose,  and  had  no  leave  to  fislU 
The  Sun  efliilgent,  and  the  Moon  serene, 
Stopt  by  thy  will,  their  heavenly  course  xefimio  : 
The  voice  was  man's,  yet  both  the  voice  obey. 
Till  wars  completed  close  the  lengthen^  day. 
Thy  glittering  spears,  thy  rattling  darts  prevmil^ 
Thy  spears  of  lightning,  and  thy  darts  of  hail. 
'Twas  thou  thatmarchMagainsttheirheatheo  band. 
Rage  in  thy  visage,  and  thy  flail  in  hand  ; 
'T  was  thou  that  went  before  to  wound  their  bead, 
Tbe  captain  foUow'd  where  the  Saviour' led: 
Tom  fh>m  their  earth,  they  feel  tbe  desperattf 

wound. 
And  power  unfounded  feiils  for  want  of  grocmd. 
With  village-war  thy  tribes,  where'er  they  go. 
Distress  the  remnant  of  tbe  scatter'd  foe; 
Yet  mad  they  rash'd,  as  whiriing  wind  descendc. 
And  deem'd  for  friendless  those  tbe  Lord  befnends. 
Thy  trampling  horse  from  sea  to  sea  subdue. 
The  bounding  ocean  left  no  more  to  do. 

"  O,  when  I  heard  what  thouvouchsaf  *st  to  win. 
With  works  of  wonder  must  be  lost  for  sin  ; 
I  quak'd  through  fear,  the  voice  forsook  my  tongiie^ 
Or,  at  my  lips,  with  quivering  accent  hung; 
Dry  leanness  entering  to  my  marrow  came. 
And  every  loosening  nerve  unstrung  my  frame* 
How  shall  I  rest,  in  what  protecting  shade. 
When  tbe  day  comes,  and  hostile  troops  invade  f 

**  Though  neither  blossoms  on  the  fig  appear. 
Nor  vines  with  clusters  deck  tbe  purpling  year; 
Though  all  our  labours  olive-trees  belie. 
Though  fields  the  substance  of  the  bread  deny; 
Though  flocks  are  sever'd  from  the  silent  fold. 
And  the  rais'd  stalls, no  lowing  cattle  hold  ; 
Yet  shall  my  soul  be  glad,  in  God  rejoice. 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  will  1  lift  my  voice; 
Yet  to  my  Saviour  still  my  temper  singi. 
What  David  set  to  instraments  of  strings: 
The  Lord's  my  strength,  like  hinds  he  makes  mf 

feet. 
Yon  mount's  my  refuge,  I  as  safely  fleet; 
Or  (if  the  song's  apply'd)  he  makes  me  still 
Expect  returning  to  Mpriah's  hill." 

In  all  this  hymn  what  daring  grandeur  ddnQi^ 
What  darting  glory  rays  among  the  lines: 
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What  mounUins,  earthquakes,  cloudit,  and  smokes 

are  seen, 
Wl)at  ambient  Bi^es  conceal  the  Lord  within; 
What  working  wonders  give  the  promised  place. 
And  ioad  the  conduct  of  a  stnbborn  race! 
In  all  the  work  a  lively  fancy  flows, 
Cer  all  the  work  sincere  affection  glows: 
While  Truth's  firm  rein  the  course  of  Fancy  guides, 
And  o*er  auction  zeal  divine  presides. 

Borne  on  the  prophet's  wings,  methinks  1  fly 
Amongst  eternal  attributes  on  high : 
And  here  I  touch  at  Love  suprem  ly  fair, 
And  now  at  Power,  anon  at  Mercy  there  j 
So,  like  a  warbling  bird,  my  tunes  1  raise. 
On  those  green  bough^  the  Tree  of  Life  displays; 
Whose  twelve  fair  fruits,  each  month  by  turns  re- 
ceives, 
•  And,  for  tl;e  nations*  healing,  ope  their  leaves.    " 
,  Then  be  the  nations  heaPd,  for  this  I  sing, 
I](eseending  softly  from  the  prophet's  wing. 

Thou,  world,  attend  the  case  of  Israel ;  sea 
T  will  thus  at  larj^;  refer  to  God  and  thee, 
If  Love  be  shown 'thee,  turn  thine  eyes  above. 
And  pay  the  duties  relative  to  Love; 
If  Power  be  shown,  and  wonderfully  so. 
Wonder  and  thaiik,  adore,  and  bow  balow. 
If  Power  that  led  thee,  now  no  longer  lead. 
But  brow-bent  Justice  draws  the  flaming  blade; 
When  Love  is  scom*d,  when  Sin  the  sword  pro- 
vokes, 
hei  tears  and  prayers  avert,  or  heal  the  strokes); 
If  Justice  leaves  to  wound,  and  thou  to  groan, 
Beneath  new  lords,  in  countries  not  thine  own. 
Know  this  for  Mercy's  act,  and  let  your  lays. 
Grateful  in  all,  recount  the  cause  of  praise: 
Then  Love  returns,  and  while  no  sins  divide 
The  firm  alliance.  Power  will  shield  thy  side* 

See  the  grand  round  of  Providence's  care, 
See  realms  assisted  here,  and  punishM  there; 
O'er  the  just  circle  cast  thy  wondering  eyes, 
Thank  while  you  gaze,  and  study  to  be  wise. 


HYMN  FOR  MORNING. 

Skb  the  star  that  leads  the  day, 
Rising,  shoots  a  golden  ray, 
To  make  the  shades  of  darkness  go 
From  Heaven  above  and  Earth  below  j 
And  wani  us  early  with  the  sischt. 
To  leave  the  bods  of  silent  night; 
From  an  heart  sincere  and  sound. 
From  its  very  deepest  ground; 
Send  devotion  up  on  high, 
Wing'd  with  heat  to  reach  the  sky. 
See  the  time  for  sleep  has  run, 
Rise  before,  or  with  the  Sun  : 
Lift  thy  hands,  and  humbly  pray, 
The  fountain  of  eternal  day; 
That,  as  the  light  serenely  fair. 
Illustrates  all  the  tracts  of  airj 
The  Sacred  Spirit  so  may  r<*st. 
With  quickening  bcaois,  upon  thy  breast; 
And  kindly  clean  it  all  within. 
From  darker  bemiiihes  of  sin; 
And  shine  with  grace  until  we  view 
The  realm  it  gilds  with  glory  too. 
See  the  day  that  dawns  in  oir. 
Brings  along  its  tuihaud  care: 
VOL.  IJL. 


From  the  lap  of  night  it  springs, 
With  heaps  of  business  on  its  wings; 
Prepare  to  meet  them  in  a  mind. 
That  bows  submissively  resigned ; 
That  would  to  works  appointed  ftUI, 
That  knows  that  God  has  ordcr'd  all. 
And  whether,  with  a  small  repast. 
We  break  the  sober  morning  fast; 
Or  in  our  thoughts  and  houses  lay 
The  fliture  methods  of  the  day; 
Or  early  walk  abroad  to  meet 
Our  business,  with  industrious  feet: 
Whatever  we  think,  whate*er  we  do. 
His  glory  still  be  kept  in  view. 
O,  giver  of  eternal  bliss. 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  me  this; 
Grant  it  all,  as  well  as  me, 
All  whose  hearts  are  fix'd  on  thee; 
Who  revere  thy  Son  above. 
Who  thy  Sacred  Spirit  love. 


EYMN^FOR  NOON. 

The  Sun  is  swiftly  mounted  high. 

It  glitters  in  the  southern  sky; 

Its  beams  with  ffspe  and  glory  beat. 

And  fruitful  Earth  is  flird  with  heat. 

Father,  also  with  thy  fire 

Warm  the  cold,  the  dead  desire, 

And  make  the  sacred  Jove  of  thee* 

Within  my  soul,,  a  sun  to  me. 

Let  it  shine  so  fkirly  bright. 

That  nothing  else  be  took  for  light; 

That  worldly  charms  be  seen  to  fade. 

And  in  its  lustre  fiud  a  shade. 

Let  it  strongly  shine  within. 

To  scatter  all  the  clouds  of  sin. 

That  drive  when  gusts  of  passion  rise, 

And  intercept  it  firom  our  eyes. 

Let  its  glory  more  than  vie 

M^ith  the  Sun  that  lights  the  sky: 

Let  it  swiftly  mount  in  air, 

Mount  with  that,.and  have  it  there; 

And  soar,  with  more  aspiring  flight. 

To  realms  of  everlasting  light. 

Thus*  while  here  Pm  forc'd  to  be,    • 

I  d^ily  wish  to  live  with  thee ; 

And  feel  that  union  which  thy  love 

Will,  after  death,  complete  above. 

From  my  soul  1  send  my  prayer. 

Great  Creator,  bow  thine  ear; 

Thou,  fon  whose  propitious  sway 

The  world  was  taught  to  see  the  day; 

Who  spake  the  word,  and  Earth  begun. 

And  show'd  jts  beauties  in  the  Son; 

With  pleasure  I  thy  creatures  view. 

And  would,  with  good  aflectidn  too; 

Good  afltxrtion  sweetly  firee, 

Loose  from  them,  and  move  to  thee;        ' 

O,  teach  me,  due  returns  to  give. 

And  to  thy  glory  let  me  live; 

And  then  my  days  shall  shine  the  more. 

Or  pass  more  blessed  than  before. 


HYMN  FOR  EVENING. 
The  beam-repelling  mists  arise, 
And  evening  spreads  obscurer  tides: 
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The  twilight  ivill  tbe  ni^t  foreron, 
And  night  itself  be  soon  begun.  ^ 
Upon  thy  knees  devoutly  bow. 
And  pray  the  Lord  of  glory  now. 
To  fill  tl'iy  breast,  or  deadly  sin 
May  cause  a  blinder  night  within.   , 
And  whether  pleasing  vapours  rise, 
Which  gently  dim  the  closing  eyes; 
Which  make  the  weary  members  bless'd. 
With  sweet  refreshment  in  their  test; 
Or  whether  spirits  in  tbe  brain 
Dispel  their  soft  embrace  again; 
And  on  my  watchful  l>ed  I  stay. 
Forsook  by  aieep,  and  waiting  day; 
Be  Ood  for  ever  in  my  view, 
And  never  he  forsake  me  too; 
But  still  as  day  concludes  in  night. 
To  break  again. with  new-bom  light; 
His  wondrous  bounty  let  me  find. 
With  still  a  more  enltghtenM  mind; 
When  grace  and  love  in  one  agree, 
Grace  from  God^  and  love  from  me; 
Grace  that  will  from  Heaven  inspire. 
Love  that  seals  it  in  desire; 
Grace  and  love  that  mingle  l>eams. 
And.  fill  me  with  increasing  flames. 
Thou  that  hast  thy  palace  far  x 
Above  the  Moon  and  every  star. 
Thou  that  sittest  on  a  throne 
To  which  the  night  was  never  known. 
Regard  my  voice  and  make  me  bless'd. 
By  kindly  granting  its  request. 
If  thoughts  on  thee  my  soul  employ. 
My  darkness  will  afford  me  joy, 
Till  thou  Shalt  call,  and  I  shall  soar. 
And  part  with  darkness  evermore. 


THE  SOUL  m  sonROir. 

With  kind  4Sompa8sion  hear  me  cry, 
O,  Jesn,  Lord  of  Life,  on  high! 
As  when  the  summer's  seasons  beat. 
With  scorching  flame  and  parching  heat: 
The  trees  are  burnt,  the  flowers  fade, 
And  thirsty  gaps  in  earth  are  made: 
My  thoughts  of  comfbrt  languish  so. 
And  so  my  soul  is  broke  by  woe. 
Then  on  thy  servant's  drooping  head 
Thy  dews  of  blessing  sweetly  shed; 
Let  those  a  quick  refreshment  give. 
And  raise  my  mind,  and  bid  me  live. 
My  fears  of  danger,  while  I  breathe. 
My  dread  of  endless  Hell  beneath: 
My  sense  of  sorrow  for  my  sin. 
To  springing  comfort,  change  within; 
Change  all  my  sAd  complaints  for  ease, 
To  cbeerflil  notes  t>f  endless  praise; 
Nor  let  a  tear  njine  eyes  employ. 
But  such  as  owe  their  birth  to  joy : 
Joy  transporting,  sweet,  and  stroQg, 
Fit  to  fill  and  raise  my  song; 
Joy  that  shall  resounded  be, 
While  days  and  nighU  succeed  for  me: 
Be  not  as  a  judge  severe. 
For  so  thy  presence  who  may  bear? 
On  alt  my  words  and  actions  look, 
(I  know  they  »re  written  in  thy  book;) 
But  then  regard  my  mournful  cry. 
And  look  xmh  Mercy's  gracious  eye; 


What  needs  my  blood,  since  thine  will  do. 
To  pay  the  debt  to  Justice  due? 
O.  tender  Mercy's  art  divine  \ 
Thy  sorrow  proves  the  cure  of  mine! 
Thy  dropping  wounds,  thy  woefid  smart. 
Allay  the  bleedings  of  my  heart: 
Thy  death,  in  death's  extreme  of  pain. 
Restores  my  soul  to  life  again. 
Guide  me  then,  for  here  I  bum. 
To  make  my  Saviour  some  return. 
'  1  'U  rise  (if  that  will  please  him,  still. 
And «are  I  've  heard  him  own  it  will); 
I  '11  trace  his  steps,  and  bear  my  crosf, 
Despisitig  every  grief  and  loss; 
Since  he,  despising  pain  and  shame. 
First  took  up  his,  and  did  the  r 


TBE  HAPPY  MAN. 

How  bless'd  the  man,  how  fully  so. 
As  far  as  man  is  bless'd  below. 
Who,  takbg  up  his  cross,  essays 
To  follow  Jesus  all  his  days; 
With  resolution  to  obey, 
And  steps  enlarging  in  his  way. 
Tb^  Father  of  tbe  saints  above 
Adopts  him  with  a  fiBither*s  love. 
And  makes  his  bosom  throughly  shine 
With  wondrous  stores  of  grace  divine; 
Sweet  grace  divine,  tbe  pledge  of  joy. 
That  will  his  sool  above  employ; 
FjiU  joy,  that,  when  his  time  is  done. 
Becomes  his  portion  as  a  son. 
Ah  me !  the  sweet  infiis'd  desires. 
The  fiervid  wishes,  holy  fires. 
Which  thus  a  melted  heart  refine. 
Such  are  his,  and  such  be  mine. 
From  hence  despising  all  besides 
That  Earth  reveals,  or  Ocean  hides; 
All  that  men  in  either  prize. 
On  God  alone  he  sets  his  eyes. 
From  hence  his  hope  is  on  tbe  wings. 
His  health  renews,  his  safety  springs. 
His  glory  blazes  up  below. 
And  all  the  streams  of  comfort  flow. 
He  calls  his  Saviour-King  above, 
liOrd  of  Mercy,  Lord  of  Love; 
And  flnds  a  kingly  care  defend. 
And  mercy  smile,  and  love  descend. 
To  cheer,  to  guide  him  in  the  ways 
Of  this  vain  world's  deceitfol  maze: 
And  though  the  wicked  Earth  display 
Its  terrours  in  their  flexce  array  ;| 
Or  gape  so  wide  that  horrour  shows 
Its  hell  replete  with  endless  woe§; 
Such  succour  keeps  him  dear  of  iD, 
Still  firm  to  good,  and  dauntless  still. 
So,  fix'd  by  Providence's  hands, 
A  rock  amidst  an  ocean  stands; 
So  bears,  without  a  trembling  dread. 
The  tempest  beating  round  its  head; 
And  with  its  side  repels  the  wave, 
Whose  hollow  seems  a  coming  grave: 
The  skies,  the  deeps,  are  heard  to  roar; 
llie  rock  stands  settled  as  before. 
1,  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do, 
Admire  the  life  which  blesses  you. 
That  feeds  a  foe,  that  aids  a  friend. 
Without  a  bye  designing  end; 
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Itf  knowing  real  interest  lies 

On  the  bright  side  of  yonder  skies, 

Wh^re,  having  made  a  title  fair. 

It  mounts,  and  leaves  the  world  to  care. 

While  he  that  seeks  for  pleasing  days. 

Id  earthly  joya  and  evil  ways. 

Is  but  the  fool  of  toil  or  fame, 

(Though  happy  be  the  spacious  name) 

And  made  by  wealth,  which  makes  him  great^ 

A  more  conspicuous  wretch  of  state. 


THE  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS. 

How  long,  ye  miserable  blind. 
Shall  idle  dreams  engage  your  mind; 
How  long  the  passions  make  their  ^ght 
At  empty  shadows  of  delight. 
No  more  in  paths  of  errour  stray. 
The  Lord  thy  Jesus  is  the  way, 
The  spring  of  happiness,  and  where 
Should  men  seek  happiness  but  there !     • 
Then  run  to  meet  him  at  your  need. 
Run  with  boldness,  run  with  speed. 
For  he  forsook  )us  own  abode 
To  meet  thee  more  than  half  the  road. 
He  lajd  aside  his  radiant  crown. 

And  love  for  mankind  brought  him  down 

To  thirst  and  hunger,  pain  and  woe^ 

To  wounds,  to  death  itself  below; 

And  he,  that  sufier^d  these  alone 

For  all  the  world,  despises  none. 

To  bid  the  soul,  Uiat's  sick,  be  clean. 

To  briug  the  lost  to  life  again; 

To  comfort  those  that  grieve  for  ill> 

Is  his  peculiar  goodness  still. 

And,  as  the  thoughts  of  parents  run 

Upon  a  tiear  and  only  son, 

So  kind  a  love  his  mercies  show. 

So  kind  smd  more  extremely  so. 

Thrice  happy  men!  (or  find  a  phrase 

That  spoks  your  bliss  with  greater  praise) 

Who  most  obedient  to  thy  call, 

Leaving  pleasures,  leaving  all. 

With  heart,  with  soul,  with  strength  incline, 
O  sweetest  Je^i !  to  be  thine. 
Who  know  thy  will,  observe  thy  ways. 
And  in  thy  service  spend  their  days: 
Ev'n  death,  that  seems  to  set  them  free. 
But  brings  them  closer  still  to  thee. 


THE  CONVERTS  LOVE. 

B1.EMKD  light  Qf  saints  on  high, 
W^ho  fill  thie  mansions  of  the  sky; 
Sore  defence,  whose  mercy  still 
Preserves  thy  subjects  here  from  ill; 
Oh,  my  Jesus!  make  me  know 
How  to  pay  the  thanks  I  owe. 

,  Aa  the  fond  sheep  tliat  idly  strayl. 
With  wanton  play,  through. winding  ways, 
"Which  never  hits  the  road  of  homo. 
O'er  wilds  of  danger  learns  to  roam. 
Till,  wearied  out  with  idle  fear, 
And  psussing  there,  and  turning  here. 
He  will,  for  rest,  to  covert  run, 
And  meet  the  wolf  he  wish'd  to  shun. 


Thus  wretched  I,  through  wanton  wiUy 
Ron  blind  and  headlong  on  in  ill: 
Twas  thus  from  sin  to  sin  1  flew. 
And  thus  I  might  l^ave  perish'd  too; 
But  Mercy  dropt  the  likeness  here. 
And  show'd,  and  sav*d  me  from  my  fear, 
"lyhile  o'er  the  darkness  of  my  mind 
The  sacred  Spirit  purely  shin*d, 
And  marked  and  brigl)^*d  all  the  wtiy 
Which  leads  to  everlasting  day; 
And  broke  the  thickening  clouds  of  sin. 
And  fixM  thelight  of  love  within. 

From  henoe  my  ravish*d  soul  aspires. 
And  dates  the  rise  tyf  iM  desires. 
From  henoe  to  thee,  my  God !  I  torn. 
And  fervent  wishes  say  I  burn; 
I  bum,  thy  glorious  face  to  see. 
And  live  in  endless  joy  with  thee. 

There's  no  such  ardent  kind  of  flame 
Between  the  lover  and  the  dame; 
Nor  such  affection  parents  bear 
To  their  young  and  only  heir. 
Though,  joinHi  together,  both  conspire. 
And  boast  a  doubled  force  of  fire. 
My  tender  heart,  within  its  fieat^ 
Dissolves  before  the  scorching  heat. 
As  softening  wax  is  taaght  to  run 
Before  the  warmness  of  the  Sun. 

Oh,  my  flame,  my  pleasing  pain. 
Bum  and  purify  my  stain. 
Warm  me,  burn  me,  day  by  day. 
Till  you  purge  my  earth  away* 
Till  at  the  last  I  throughly  shine. 
And  turn  a  torch  of  love  divine. 


A  VESIkE  TO  PRAISE. 

PROPiTiO(7t  Son  of  God,  to  thee. 
With  all  my  soul,  1  bend  my  knee; 
Wy  wish  I  send,  my  want  impart. 
And  dedicate  my  mind  and  heart: 
For,  as  an  absent  patent's  son. 
Whose  second  year  is  only  run. 
When  no  protecting  friend  is  near. 
Void  of  wit,  and  void  of  fear. 
With  things  that  hurt  him  fondly  plays, 
Or  here  be  flills,  or  there  he  strays; 
So  should  my  sonl's  eternal  guide, 
The  sacred  Spirit  be  deny'd, 
Thy  servant  soon  the  loss  would  know. 
And  sink  in  sin,  or  run  to  woe. 

O,  Spirit  bountifully  kind. 
Warm,  possess,  and  fill  my  mind; 
Disperse  my  sins  with  light  divine. 
And  raise  the  flames  of  love  with  thine; 
Before  thy  pleasures  rightly  priz'd. 
Let  wealth  and  honour  be  dcspisM; 
And  let  the  Father's  gloi-y  be 
Mure  dear  than  life  itself  to  me. 

Sing  of  Jesus!  \irg:ns,  sing 
Him,  your  everlasting  King ! 
Sing  of  Jesus!  cheeifdl  youth. 
Him,  the  God  of  love  and  truth ! 
Write,  and  laise  a  song  divine. 
Or  come  and  hear,  and  borrow  mine. 
Son  eternal.  Word  supreme. 
Who  muie  the  universal  frame. 
Heaven,  and  all  its  shining  show, 
Earth,  and  all  it  holds  below: 
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Bow  with  mercy,  bow  thine  ear, 
Wfiile  we  ting  thy  praises  her^; 
Son  Eternal,  ever-bleM'd, 
Resting  on  the  Father's  breast. 
Whose  tender  lore  for  all  provided. 
Whose  power  over  all  presides; 
Bow  with  pity,  bow  thine  ear; 
While  we  sing  thy  praises,  hear! 

Thou,  by  |>ity»8  soft  extr^nie, 
Mov'd,  and  won,  and  set  on  flame, 
Assum'd  the  form  of  man,  and  fell 
In  pains,  to  rescue  man  from  Hell; 
How  bright  thine  humble  glories  rise. 
And  match  the  lustre  of  the  skies, 
From  Death  and  Hell's  dejected  state 
Arising,  thou  resum'd  thy  seat. 
And  golden  thrones  of  bliss  prepared 
Above,  to  be  thy  saints'  reward. 

How  bright  thy  glorious  honours  rise. 
And  with  new  lustre  grace  the  skies ! 
For  thee,  the  sweet  aeraphic  ehoir 
Baise  the  voice,  and  tune  the  lyre. 
And  praises  with  harmonious  sound 
Through  all  the  highest  Heaven  rebound. 

O  make  our  notes  with  theirs  af^ree. 
And  bless  the  souls  that  sing  of  thee ! 
To  thee  the  churches  here  rejoice, 
The  solemn  organs  aid  the  voice: 
To  sacred  roofs  the  sound  we  raise, 
The  sacred  roofs  resound  thy  pi^use: 
And  while  our  notes  in  one  agree, 
O !  bless  the  church  that  sings  to  thee ! 


Oy  HAPPINESS  IN  THIS  UFE. 

The  morning  opens,  very  freshly  gay. 
And  life  itself  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
With  green  my  fancy  paints  an  arbour  o'er, 

/  And  flowerets  with  a  thousand  colours  more; 
Then  falls  to  weaving  that,  and  spreading  these. 
And  softly  shakes  them  with  an  easy  breeze. 
With  golden  fruit  adorns  the  bending  shade. 
Or  trails  a  silver  water  o'er  its  bed. 
Glide,  gentle  water,  still  more  gently  by. 
While  m  this  sun&mer-bower  of  bliss  I  lye. 
And  sweetly  sing  of  sense-delighting  flames, 
And  nymf^s  and  shepherds,  soft  invented  names; 
Or  view  the  branches  which  around  me  twine, 
And  praise  their  firuit,  diflbsing  sprightly  wine; 
Or  And  new  pleasures  in  the  world  to  praise. 
And  still  with  this  return  adorn  my  lays; 
**  Range  round -your  gardens  of  eternal  spring, 
Oo,  rango.  my. senses,  while  I  sweetly  sing:" 

In  vain,  in  vain,  alas!  seducM  by  ill. 
And  acted  wildly  by  the  force  of  will! 
I  tell  my  soul,  it  will  be  constant  May, 
And  charm  a  season  never  made  to  stay ; 

'  My  beauteous  arbour  will  not  stand  a  storm. 
The  world  but  promises,  and  can't  perform : 
Then  fade,  ye  leaves;  and  wither,  all  ye  flowers; 
1 11  doat  no  longer  in  enchanted  bowers; 
But  sadl^  mourn,  in  melancholy  song, 
Th«  vain  conceits  that  held  my  soul  so  long. 
The  lusts  that  tempt  us  with  delusive  show. 
And  sin  brought  forth  for  everlasting  #oe. 
Thus  shall  the  notes  to  sorrow's  object  rise. 
While  frequent  rests  procure  a  place  for  sighs; 


And,  as  I  moan  upon  t^e  naked  plain, 
Be  this  the  burthen  closing  every  strain: 
"  Return,  my  senses;  range  no  more  abroad; 
He  '11  only  find  hit  bliss  who  seeks  for  God.*^ 


EXTACY.  , 

The  fleeting  jo3rs,  which  all  afibrds  belov. 
Work  the  fond  heart  with  uuperforaung  show; 
The  wish  that  makes  our  happier  life  complete, 
Nor  grasps  the  wealth  nor  honours  of  the  great; 
Nor  loosely  sails  on  Pleasure's  easy  stream. 
Nor  gathers  wreaths  from  all  the  groves  of  Fame; 
Wbak  man,  whose  charms  to  these  alone  confiiw, 
Attend  my  prayer,  and  learn  to  make  it  thine. 

From  thy  rich  throne,  where  circling  trains  of 
.  Hght 
Make  day  that's  endless,  infinitely  bright; 
Thence,  heavenly  Father!  ihence  with  mercy  dart 
One  beam  of  brightness  to  my  longing  heart. 
Dawn  through  the  mindfdrive  Errour*8clou^afnf, 
And  still  the  rage  in  Passion's  troubled  sea; 
That  the  poor  banish'd  soul,  serene  and  fiee, 
May  rise  firom  Earth,  to  visit  Heaven  and  thee: 

Come,  Peace  divine!  shed  gently  from  above, 
Inspire  my  willing  bosom,  wondrous  Love; 
Thy  purpled  pinions  to  my  shoulders  tye. 
And  point  the  passage  where  I  want  to  fly. 

But  whither,  whither  now !  what  powerful  fire 
With  this  bless'd  influence  equals  my  de^re? 
I 'rise  (or  Love,  the  kind  deluder,  reigns. 
And  acts  in  fancy  such  enchanted  scenes); 
Earth  lessening  flics,  the  parting  skies  retrett, 
The  fleecy  clouds  my  waving  feathers  best; 
And  now  the  Sun  and  now  the  stars  are  goa^ 
Yet  stUl  methinks  the  Spirit  bears  nne  on. 
Where  tracts  of  ether  pnrer  blue  display, 
And  edge  the  golden  realm  of  native  day. 

Oh,  strange  enjoyment  of  a  bliss  unseen! 
Oh,  ravishnaent!  Oh,  sacred  rage  within! 
Tumultuous  pleaKUre,  rais'd  on  peace  of  nuad, 
Sincere,  excessive,  from  the  worid  refin>d ! 
I  see  the  light  that  veils  the  throne  on  highf 
A  light  unpierc'd  by  man's  impurer  eye; 
I  hear  the  words,  that  issuing  th^ce  prodaini, 
**  Let  God's  attendants  praise  his  awful  name!" 
Then  beads  unnumber'd  bend  before  the  sbniK, 
M  y sterious  seat  of  Majesty  divine ! 
And  hands  unnumber'd  strike  the  silver  string, 
And  tongues  unnumber'd  Hallelujah  sing. 
See,  where  the  »>hining  scrap!«*ais  appear, 
And  sink  their  decent  eyes  with  holy  fear. 
See  flights  Qf  augels  all  their  feathers  raise, 
And  range  the  orbs,  and,  as  they  range,  they  pniiej 
Behold  ^e  great' apostles !  sweetly  met, 
And  high  on  pearls  of  azyre  ether  set. 
Behold  the  prophets,  full  of  heavenly  fire. 
With  wandering  finger  wake  the  trembling  lyi«; 
And  hear  the  martyrs'  tune,  and  all  around 
The  church  triumphant  makes  the  region  soond. 
With  harps  of  gold,  with  boughs  of  ever-greca. 
With  robes  of  white,  the  pious  thrcmga  are  seen; 
Exalted  anthems  all  their  hours  employ. 
And  all  is  music,  and  excess  of  joy.    - 

Charm'd  with  the  sight,  1  long  to  bear  aps-*^; 
The  pleasure  flutters  at  my  tavish'd  heart 
Sweet  saints  and  angels  of  the  heavenly  choir, 
If  love  has  wann'd  you  withrceiettiml  fire. 
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Anist  my  wordsi^  and,  as  they  move  along, 
With  Halle]  i^ahs  crown  the  burthenM  song. 

Father  of  all  above,  and  all  below, 
O  great,  and  far  beyond  expression  so; 
No  bounds  thy  knowledge,  none  thy  power  confine, 
For  power  and  knowledge  in  their  source  are  thine  j 
Around  theo  Glory  spreads  her  golden  wing: 
Sing,  glittering  angels,  Ualielnjah  sing. 
Son  of  the  Father,  first-begotten  Son, 
Ere  the  short  measuring  line  of  time  begun, 
The  world  has  seen  thy  works,  and  joy*d  to  see 
The  bright  effiUg^ce  manifest  in  thee. 
The  world  must  own  thee  Love's  un&thom'd  spring'; 
Sing,  glittering  angels,  Hallehijah  sing. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  equally  divine, 
In  whom  the  Godhead's  full  perfections  shine. 
With  various  graces,  comforts  unexpressed. 
With  holy  transports  you  refine  the  breast; 
And  Earth  is  heavenly  where  your  gifts  yon  bring. 
Sing,  glittering  angels,  Hallelvyah  sing. 

But  where  »s  my  rapture,  where  my  wondrous 
heat. 
What  interruption  n^akes  my  bliss  retreat? 
This  world's  got  in,   the  thoughts  of  t* other's 

crost. 
And  the  gay  picture's  in  my  fancy  lost. 
Wi*h  what  an  eager  zeal  .the  conscious  soul 
Would  claim  its  seat,  and,  soaring,  pass  the  pole! 
But  our  attempts  these  chains  of  Earth  restrain. 
Deride  our  toil,  and  drag  us  down  again. 
So  from  the  ground  aspiring  meteors  go. 
And,  mnk'd  with  planets,  light  the  world  below; 
But  their  own  bodies  sink  them  in  the  sky, 
When  the  warmth  *b  gone  that  taught  them  how 
to  fly. 


Olf  DIVINE  LOVE; 

BT  MIDITATllfG  ON  THE  -WOUNDS  OP  CHRIST. 

Holt  Jesus!  God  of  Love! 

liOok  with  pity  from  above;  ^ 

Shed  the  prtcious  purple  tide 

From  thine  hands,  thy  feet,  thy  side; 

Let  thy  streams  of  comfort  roll, 

Let  them  please  and  fill  my  soul. 

Let  me  thus  for  ever  be 

Full  of  gladness,  ftiU  of  thee. 
This,  for  which  my  wishes  pine, 
Is  the  cup  of  love  divine; 
Sweet  affections  flow  from  hence, 
Sweet,  above  the  joys  of  sense; 
Blessed  philtre !  how  we  find 
Its  sacr^  worships!  how  the  mind, 
Of  all  the  world  forgetful  grown, 
Caa  despise  an  earthly  throne; 
^aise  its  thoughts  to  realms  above. 
Think  of  God,  and  sing  of  Love. 
Love  celestial,  wondrous  heat, 
<!>,  beyond  expression  great! 
"What  resistless  charms  were  thine. 
In  thy  good,  thy  best  design ! 
IV hen  God  was  hated,  Sin  obey'd, 
^nd  man  undone  without  thy  aid, 
Trom  the  seats  of  endless  peace 
They  brought  the  Son,  the  Lord  of  Grace; 
They  faugbt  him  to  receive  a  birth. 
To  dotfie  in  flesh,  to  live  on  Earth ; 


And  after,  lifted  him  on  high. 

And  taught  him  on  the  crosa  to  die.  ' 

Love  celestial,  ardent  fire, 
O,  extreme  of  sweet  desire! 
Spread  thy  brightly  raging  flame 
Through  and  over  all  my  frame; 
Let  it  warm  me,  let  it  burn. 
Let  my  corpse  to  ashes  turn;    - 
And,  might  thy  flame  thus  act  with  «ne 
To  set  the  Soul  from  b«dy  free, 
I  next  would  use  thy  wings,  and  fly 
To  meet  my  Jesus  in  the  sky. 


ON  ^UEEN  ANNE'S  PEACE. 

(WRITTEN  IN  DBCXM BKR  1713.) 

MoxHiR  of  Plenty,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Sweet  P6ace,  the  troubled  world's  desire,  arise- 
Around  thy  poet  weave  thy  summer  shades. 
Within  my  fiincy  spread  thy  flowery  meads; 
Amongst  thy  train  s<^  Ease  and  Pleasure  bring. 
And  thus  indulgent  sooth  me  whilst  I  sing. 

Great  Anna  claims  the  song;  no  brighter  uama 
Adorns  the  list  of  never-<iying  Fame; 
No  fairer  soul  was  ever  form'd  above; 
None  e'er  was  more  the  grateful  nation's  love. 
Nor  lov'd  the  nation  more.    I  fly  with  spc^ 
To  sing  such  lines  as  Bolingbroke  may  reaid. 
On  war  dispers'd,  on  fection  trampled  down. 
On  all  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  crown. 
And,  if  I  foil  io  too  confin'd  a  flight. 
May  the  kind  world  upon  my  lalM>urs  write, 
**  Soiell  the  lines  which  strove  for  endless  fame, 
Yet  fell,  attempting  on  the  noblest  theme." 

Now  twelve  revolvTng  years  has  Britain'stood, 
With  loss  of  wealth,  and  vast  expense  of  blood, 
Enropa's  guardian ;  sti  II  her  gallant  arms   ' 
Secur'd  Europa  from  impending  harms. 
Fair  honour,  full  success,  and  just  applause, 
Pinrsoed  her  march^,  and  adorned  her  cause;       < 
Whilst  Gaul,  aspiring  to  erect  a  throne 
O'er  other  empires,  trembled  for  her  own; 
Bemoan'd  her  cities  won,  her  armies  slain. 
And  sunk  the  thought  of  universal  reign. 

When  thus  reduced  the  world's  invaders  lie. 
The  fears  which  rack'd  the  nations  justly  die: 
Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 
In  both  the  scales,  and  each  incUnes  to  peaces. 
This  foir  ocoasion  Providence  prepares. 
To  answer  pious  Anna's  hourly  prayers. 
Which  still  on  warm  Devotion's  wings  arose. 
And,  reaching  Heaven,  obtainM  the  world's  repose. 

Within  the  vast  expansion  of  the  sky. 
Where  orbs  of  gold  in  fields  of  azure  lie, 
A  glorious  palace  shines,  whose  silver  ray. 
Serenely  flowing,  lights  the  milky  way; 
The  road  of  angels.    Here,  with  speedy  care^ 
The  summon'd  guardians  of  the  world  repair. 
When  Britain's  angel,  on  the  message  sent. 
Speaks  Anna's  prayers,  and  Heaven's  supreme  in- 
tent; . 
That  Wat's  destructive  arm  should  humble  Gaul, 
Spain's  parted  reahns  to  different  monarchs  fall; 
The  grand  alliance  crown'd  with  glory  cease. 
And  joyful  Europe  find  the  sweets  of  peace. 
He  spoke:  the  smiling  hopes  of  man's  repose. 
The  joy  that  springs  ftom  certain'  hopes  arose, 
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Diffusive  o'er  the  plaee ;  complacent  ain, 
Sedately  sweet,  were  heard  within  the  spheres; 
And,  bowing,  all  adore  the  flovereign  mind. 
And  fly  to  execute  the  work  design'd. 

This  done,  the  guardian  on  the  wing  reparrs^ 
Where  Anna  sate,  reroWing  public  cares 
With  deep  concern  of  thought.    Unseen  he  stood. 
Presenting  peaceful  ima^  of  good ; 
On  Fancy's  airy  stage,  i-etuming  trade, 
A  sunk  exchequer  fiil*d,  an  army  paid: 
The  fields  with  men,  the  men  with  plenty  bless'd. 
The  towns  with  riches,  and  the  world  with  rest. 
Such  pleasing  objects  on  her  bosom  play» 
And  give  the  dawn  of  glory's  golden  day ; 
,  When  all  her  labours  at  their  harvest  shown 
Shall,  in  her  subjects*  joy,  complete  her  own. 
Then  breaking  silence;  "  T  is  enough,"  she  cries, 
"  That  War  has  rag*d  to  make  the  nations  wise. 
Heaven  prospers  armies  whilst  they  fight  to  save. 
And  thirst  of  further  fame  destroys  the  brave; 
The  vanquished  Gauls  are  humbly  pleas'd  to  live, 
And  but  escap'd  the  chains  they  meant  to  give. 
Now  let  the  powers  be  still'd,  and  each  possessed 
Of  Vhat  secures  the  common  safety  best.** 

So  spake  the  queen ;  then,  fill'd  witlv  warmth  di- 
vine, 
She  caird  her  Oxfbrd  to  the  grand  design ; 
Her  Oxford,  prudent  in  affairs  of  state, 
Profoundly  thoughtful,  manifestly  great 
In  every  turn,  whose  steady  temper  steers 
Above  the  reach  of  gold,  or  shock  of  ffears ; 
Whom  no  blind  chance,  but  merit  undefstood. 
By  frequent  trials,  power  of  doing  good. 
And  will. to  execute,  advaoc*d  on  high : 

Oh,  soul  created  to  deserve  the  sky ! 
And  make  the  nation,  crowu'd  with  glory,  see 
How  much  it  rais*d  itself  by  raising  thee ! 
Now  let  the  schemes  which  labour  in  thy  breast. 
The  long  alliance,  crown'd  with  lasting  rest. 
Weigh  all  pretences  With  impartial  laws, 
And  fix  the  separate  interests  of  the  cause! 

These  toils  the  graceful  Bolingbroke  attends, 
A  genius  fashion'd  for  the  greatest  ends; 
Whose  strong  perception  takes  the  svHfteit  flight, 
And  yet  its  swiftness  ne*er  obscures  its  sight: 
When  schemes  are  fixed,  and  each  assign'd.a  part. 
None  serves  his  country  with  a  nobler  heart; 
^  Just  thoughts  of  honour  all  his  mind  control. 
And  expedition  wings  his  lively  soul. 
On  such  a  patriot  to  confer  the  trust. 
The  monarch  knows  it  safe,  as  well  as  just. 

Then  next  proceeding  in  her  agents'  choice, 
And  ever  p'.eas'd  that  worth  obtains  the  voice, 
She,  from  the  voice  of  high-distinguish*d  fames, 
With  pious  Bristol,  gallant  Strafford  names: 
One  form'd  to  stand  a  church's  firm  support. 
The  other  fitted  to  adorn  a  court: 
Both  ver9*d  in  business,  both  of  fine  address. 
By  which  experience  leads  to  great  success: 
And  both  to  distant  lands  the  monarch  sends. 
And,  to  their  conduct,  Europe's  peace  commends. 

Now  ships  unmoored,  to  wafl  her  agents  o'er, 
Spread  all  their  sail,  and  quit  the  flying  shore; 
The  foreign  agents  reach  th*  appointed  place,  , 
The  congress  opens,  and  it  will  be  peace. 
Methinks  the  war,  like  stormy  winter,  flies. 
When  fiiirer  months  unveil  the  bluish  skies; 
A  flowery  world  the  sweetest  season  spreads. 
And  doves,  with  brooches,  flutter  roolid   their 
headsk  ' 


Half-peopled  0«il,whoBi  mimefBiisfUsdestroy» 
With  wishful  heart,  attends  the  promis'd  joy. 
For  this  prepares  the  duke— 4h,  sadly  dain, 
*T  is  grieif  to  name  him  whom  we  mourn  in  vaia: 
No  warmth  of  ver^  repairs  the  vital^  flame. 
For  vers^  can  only  grant  a  life  in  fame; 
Yet  coukl  my  praise,  hke  spicy  odours  shed. 
In  everlasting  song  embalm  the  d^; 
To  reaUns  that  weeping  heard  the  loss  I M  tdl. 
What  courage,  sense,  and  faith,  with  Brandoa  fdl' 

Bnt  Britain  more  than  one  for  glory  breeds. 
And  polii^*d  Talbot  to  the  charge  sacceeds; 
Whose  far-projectiag  thoughts,  maturely  dear. 
Like  glasses,  draw  their  distant  objects  near. 
Good  parts,  by  gentle  breeding  much  refin'd. 
And  stoi^  of  learning,  grace  his  ample  mind  ; 
A  cautious  virtue  regulates  bis  ways, 
And  honour  gilds  them  with  a  thousand  rays.  , 
To  serve  his  nation,  at  his  queen's  command. 
He  parts,  commissionM  for  the  Qaltic  land : 
With  pleasure  Gaol  beholds  him  on  her  shores 
And  learns  to  love  a  name  she  feared  before. 

Once  more  aloft,  there  meet  for  new  dcbatea. 
The  guardian  angels  of  Enropa's  states: 
And  mutual  concord  shines  in  every  fisoe. 
And  every  bosom  glows  with  hopes  of  peace; 
While  Britain's  steps,  in  one  consent,  they  {H^se, 
Then  gravely  mourn  their  other  realms'  delays; 
Their  doubtflil  claims  through  seas  of  Uood  pur- 
sued. 
Their  fears  that  GaUia  feU  but  half  fubduod  ; 
And  tiU  the  reasonings  which  attempt  to  show 
That  war  should  ravage  in  the  worid  below. 
*'  Ah,  £slien  estate  of  man!  can  rage  delight. 
Wounds  please.the  touch,  or  ruin  chann  the  ttffat  I 
Ambition  make  unlovely  Mischief  fair! 
Or  ever  Pride  be  Providtence's  care! 
When  stem  oppressors  range  the  bloodjr  6dd, 
'T  is  just  to  conquer,  and  unsafe  to  yield: 
There  save  the  nations;  but  n^  more  pursue. 
Nor  in  thy  turn  become  oppressor  too." 

Our  rebel  angels  for  ambition  fell. 
And,  war  in  Heayen  produc'd  a  fiend  in  HeU. 
Thus,  with  a  soft  concern  for  man's  repose. 
The  tender  guardians  join  to  moan  our  woes; 
Then  awf^  riee,  combin'd  with  all  their  might, 
To  find  what  fury,  'scap'd  the  den  of  nigfat. 
The  pleasing  labours  of  their  love  withstands. 
And  spreads  a  wild  distraction  o'er  the  landv 
Their  glittering  pinions  sound  in  yielding  air. 
And  watchful  Providence  approves  the  caie. 
In  Flandria's  soil,  where  camps  have  maik'd  the 

plain. 
The  fiend,  impetuous  Discord,  fix'd  her  itngD; 
A  tent  her  royal  seat.    With  (iiU  resort 
Stem  shapes  of  Horrour  throng'd  her  busy  ooiHt; 
Blind  Mischief,  Ambush  close  concealing  Ire, 
LoudThreatenings,  Ruinarm'd  wiCh  sword  andfte; 
Assaulting  Fierceness,  Anger  wanting  breath. 
High  reddeaiag  Rage,  and  various  forms  of  Death; 
Dire  imps  of  darkness,  whom  with  gore  she  feeds, 
When  war  beyond  its  point  of  good  proceeds. 
In  Gallic  armour,  call'd  with  altered  name 
Great  love  of  empire,  to  the  field  she  came; 
Now,  stiD  supporting  ieud,  she  strives  to  bide 
Beneath  that  name,  and  only  change  the  side: 
But,  as  she  whirl'd  the  rapid  wheels  afonnd. 
Where  mangled  I'uubs  in  heaps  pollute  the  groasd 
<A  sullen  joyless  sport) ;  with  searching  eye. 
The  shining  chiefii  re;gard  hfiras  they  fly;    ' 
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Then,  hoifeHnf ,dait  their  beams  of  heavvnly  light : 
She  itarta,  tiie  fury  ttandi  oonfesf'd  to  sight; 
And  grieves  to  leave  the  soil,  and  yells  alood. 
Her  yells  are  aoswer'd  by  the  sable  crowd; 
And  all  on  bat-like  wiogs  (if  fame  be  tme) 
F^rom  Christian  lands  to  northern  climates  Hew, 

But  rising  arararars  from  Britannia's  shore 
With  speed  recall  her  watchftil  g^rdian  o'er. 
He  spreads  his  pinions,  and,  approaching  near* 
These  hints,  in  acatter'd  words,  assault  his  ear: 
**  The  people's  power— The  grand  alliance  cross'd. 
The  peace  is  separate — Qur  religion 's  lost," 
Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies, 
He  comes,  where  Faction  pver  cities  flies ; 
A  talking  fiend,  whom  snaky  locks  disgrace. 
And  numerous  mouths  deform  her  dnsky  fisce; 
Whence  lies  are  utter'd,  whimper  softly  sounds. 
Sly  doubts  amaze,  or  inuendo  wounds. 
Within  her  arms  are  heaps  of  pamphlets  seen. 
And  these  blaspheoM  the  Saviour, those  the  queen; 
Associate  vices:  thus  with  tongue  and  hand, 
She  shed  her  venom  </er  the  troubled  land. 
Now  vex'd  that  Discord,  i^id  the  baneful  train 
Huit  tends  on  IMscord,  fled  the  neighbouring 

plain. 
She  rag'd  to  madness;  when  the  guaitHan  came. 
And  downwafds  drove  her  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
A  mountain,  gaping  to  the  hetber  Hell, 
ReceivM  the  (hry,  railing  as  she  fell : 
The  monntahi  closing  p'er  the  fbry  lies. 
And  stops  her  passage,  where  she  means  to  rise; 
And  when  she  strives,  or  shifts  her  side  for  ease, 
All  Bntain  rocks  amidst  her  circling  seas. 

Now  Peace,  returning  after  tedious  woes. 
Restores  the  comforts  of  a  calm  repose; 
Then  bid  the  warriors  sheathe  their  sanguin'd  arms, 
Bid  angry  trumpets  cease  to  sound  alarms: 
Gods  leave  to  thunder  in  the  tortnr'd  air. 
Red  streaming  colours  furl  around  the  spear; 
And.each  contending  realm  no  longer  jar. 
But,  pfeas'd  with  rest,  unharness  all  the  wa^ 
She  comes,  the  blessing  comes;  where'er  she 
moves 
New-springing  beauty  all  the  land  improves: 
More  heaps  of  fhigrant  flowers  the  fiidd  adorn. 
Mere  sweet  the  birds  salute  the  rosy  mom; 
More  lively  green  refreshes  all  the  leaves. 
And  in  the  breeze  the  com  more  thickly  waves. 
She  comes,  the  blessing  comes  in  easy  state. 
And  forms  of  brightness  all  around  her  wait: 
Here  smiling  Safety,  with  her  bosom  bare. 
Securely  walks,  and  cheerful  Plenty  there; 
Here  wondrous  Sciences  with  eagles'  sight: 
There  Liberal  Arts,  which  nuike  the  world  polite; 
And  open  Traffic,  joining  ban4  in  hand, 
With  honest  Industry,  approach  the  land. 

O,  welcome,  long-^esir'd,  and  lately  found! 
Here  fix  tby  seat  upon  the  British  evound; 
Thy  shining  train  around  the  nation  send. 
While  by  degrees  the  loading  taxes  end : 
While  Caution  calm,  yet  still  prepar'd  for  arms. 
And  foreign  treaties,  guard  from  foreign  hams: 
While  equal  Justice,  hearing  every  cause. 
Makes  every  subject  join  to  love  the  laws. 

Where  Britain's  patriots  in  council  meet. 
Let  public  Safety  rest  at  Anna's  feet: 
Let  Oxford''s  schemes  the  path  to  Plenty  show, 
And  through  the  reahn  increasing  Plenty  go. 
Let  Arts  and  Sciences  |n  glory  rise. 
And  pleas'd  the  worid  has  leisore  to  be  wise; 
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Arqund  their  Oxford  and  their  St.  John  stand. 
Like  plants  that  flourish  by  the  master's  band: 
And  safe  in  hope  the  sons  of  Learning  wait. 
Where  Learning's  self  has  fix'd  her  &ir  retreat. 
Let  Trafiic,  cherish'd  by  the  senate's  care. 
On  all  the  seas  employ  the  wasting  air: 
And  Industry,  with  circulating  wing. 
Through  all  the  land  the  goods  of  Traffic  bring. 
The  blessings  so  dispos'd  will  long  abide. 
Since  Anna  reigns,  and  Harley's  thoughts  preside. 
Great  Ormond's  arms  the  swerd  of  caution  wield. 
And  hold  Britannia's  broad-protecting  shield; 
Bright  BoUngbroke  and  worthy  Dartmouth  treat. 
By  &ir  dispatch,  with  every  foreign  state; 
And  Harcourf  s  knowledge,  equitidily  shown. 
Makes  Justice  call  his  firm  decnees  her  own. 
Thus  all  that  poets  fancied  Heaven  of  ol4» 
May  for  the  nation's  present  emblem  hold: 
That  Jove  imperial  sway'd;  Minerva  wise. 
And  Phcebus  eloquent,  adoim'd  the  skies; 
On  arU  Cyllenius  fix'd  his  full  delight. 
Mars  rein'd  the  war,  and  Themis  judg'd  the  right: 
All  mortals,  once  beneficently  great, 
(As  Fame  reports)  and  rais'd  in  heavenly  state;  . 
Yet,  sharing  labours,  still  they  shunn'd  repose. 
To  shed  the  blessings  down  by  which  they  rose. 
Illustrious  queen,  how  Heaven  hatl\  heard  thy 

prayers ! 
What  stpres  of  happiness  attend  thy  caret! 
A  church  in  safety  fix'd,  a  state  in  rest, 
A  feithful  ministry,  a  people  bless'd; 
And  kings,  submissive  at  thy  foot-stool  thrown. 
That  others  rights  restore,  or  beg  their  own. 
Now  rais'd  with  thankful  mind;  and  rolling  slow, 
In  grand  procession  to  the  temple  go,  ^ 

By  snow-white  horses  drawn;  while  sounding  Faina 
Proclaims  thy  coming.  Praise  exalts  thy  name; 
Fair  Honour,  dress'd  in  robes,  adorns  thy  state» 
And  on  thy  train  the  crowded  nations  wait; 
Who,  pressing,  view  with  what  a  temper'd  grace 
The  looks  of  miOesty  compose  thy  foce. 
And  mingling  sweetness,  shines,  or  how  thy  dress 
And  how  thy  pomp,  an  inward  joy  confess; 
Then,  fill'd  with  pleasures  to  thy  glory  due. 
With  shouts,  the  chariot  moving  on,  pursue. 

As  when  the  phenix  from  Arabia  flown 
(If  any  pfaenix  were  by  Anna  known) 
His  spice  at  Phoebus'  shrine  prepar'd  to  lay,  ( 

Where'er  their  monarch  cut  his  airy  way; 
The  gathering  birds  around  the  wonder  flew. 
And  much  admir'd  his  shafie,  and  much  his  hue; 
The  tuft  of  gold  that  glovw'd  above  his  head. 
His  spacious  train  with  golden  feathers  spread; 
His  gilded  bosom,  speok'd  with  purple  pride. 
And  both  his  wings  in  glossy  purple  dy'd: 
He  still  pursues  his  way ;  with  wondering  eyes 
The  birds  attend,  and  follow,  where  he  Aies^ 
Thrice  happy  Britons,  if  at  last  you  know 
'T  is  less  to  conquer,  than  to  want  a  foe ; 
That  triumphs  still  are  made  for  war's  decrease. 
When  men,  by  conquest,  rise  to  views  of  peace; 
That  over  toils  for  peace  in  view  we  run. 
Which  gain'd,  the  world  is  pleas'd,  and  w^r  isdone* 
Fam'd  Blenheim's  field,  Ramillies*  noble  seat, 
Blaregni's  desperate  act  of  gallant  beat. 
Or  wondrous  Winendale,  are  war  pursued. 
By  wounds  and  deaths,  through  plains  with  bipod 

embrued; 
But  good  design,  to  make  the  world  be  still. 
With  human  grace  adorns  the  needful  iU. 
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This  end  obtainM,  we  cldse  the  scenes  of  rage. 
And  gentler  glories  deck  the  riting  iige. 
Such  gentler  glories,  such  reriving  days. 
The  nation*8  wishes,  and  the  statesmai^^s  praise ; 
Now  pleas'd  to  shine,  in  golden  order  throng. 
Demand  our  annals,  and  enrich  our  song. 
Then  go  where  Albion^s  Cli&  approach  the  skies 
(The  fame  of  Albion  so  deserves  to  rise) ; 
And,  deep  eograv'd  for  time,  till  time  shall  cease. 
Upon  the  stones  their  fetr  inscription  place. 
Iberia  rent,  the  power  of  Gallia  broke, 
Batavia  rescued  from  the  tbreaten'd  yoke; 
The  royal  Austrian  rais'd,  his  realms  restored. 
Great  Britain  armM,  triamphant  and  ador'd ; 
Its  state  enlaig'd,  iU  peace  restor'd  again, 
Are  blessings  all  adorning  Anna's  reign. 


TO  DR.  SWIFT, 

on  HIS  BIRTH-DAT,  NOVEMBER  SO,  1713. 

\  t 

Urg*d  hy  the  warmth  of  Friendship's  sacred  flame, 

Bet  more  by  all  the  glories  of  thy  fame; 

By  all  tho9e  ofiVprings  of  thy  learned  mind. 

In  judgment  solid,,  as  in  wit  refined, 

Resolved  I  sing.    Though  labouring  up  the  way 

To  reach  my  theme,  O  Swift,  accept  my  lay. 

Rapt  by  the  force  of  thought,  and  rais'd  above. 
Through  Gontepaplation's  airy  fields  I  rove; 
Where  powerful  Fancy  purifies  my  eye. 
And  lights  the  beauties  of  a  brighter  sky ;     [cend. 
Fresh  paints  the  meadows,  bids 'green  ^des  as- 
Clear  rivers  wind,  and  opening  plains  extend ; 
Then  fills  its  landscape  through  the  varied  parts 
"^ith  Virtues,  G^-aces,  Sciences,  and  Arts: 
Superior  forms,  of  mor6  than  mortal  air. 
More  large  than  mortals,  more  serenely  fair. 
Of  these  two  chiefs,  the  guardians  of  thy  name. 
Conspire  to  raise  thee  to  the  point  of  fame. 
Ye  future  times,  1  heard  the  silver  sound ! 
I  saw  the  Graces  form  a  circle  round ! 
Each,  where  she  fix*d,  attentive  seem'd  to  root. 
And  all,  but  Eloquence  herself,  was  mute. 

High  o'er  the  rest  I  see  the  goddess  rise. 
Loose  to  the  breeze  her  u^)per  garment  flies: 
By  turns,  within  her  eyes  the  passions  bum. 
And  softer  passions  languish  in  their  turn : 
Upon  her  tongue  persuasion  or  command. 
And  decent  action  dwells  upon  her  hand.       Psy) 

7rom  out  her  breast  (t  was  there  the  treasure 
She  drew  thy  labours  to  the  blaze  of  day ; 
Then  gaz'd,  and  read  the  charms  she  could  inspire. 
And  taught  the  listening  audience  to  admire, 
How  strong  thy  flight,  how  large  thy  grasp  of 

thought,  \ 
How  just  thy  schemes,  how  regulariy  wrought; 
How  sure  you  wound  when  i/unies  deride. 
Which  must  b^  seen,  and  feign  to  turn  aside. 
T  was  thus  exploring  she  rejoiced  to  see 
Her  brightest  features  drawn  so  near  by  thee: 
"  Then  here,**  she  cries,  **  let  future  ages  dwell. 
And  lejfm  to  copy,  where  they  can*t  excel.** 

She  spoke.    Applause  attended  on  the  close: 
Then  Pocffy,  her  sister-art,  arose ; 
Her  iairef- sister,  born  in  deeper  ease. 
Not  made  so  much  for  businesji,  more  to  please. 
Upon  her  cheek  sits  Beauty,  ever  young; 
I'be  soul  of  Mmic  wurbles  ou  her  tongue ; 


Bright  in  her  eyes  a  pleasing  ardour  glow?. 
And  from  her  heart  the  sweetest  temper  IIqws  : 
A  laurel-wreath  adorns  her  curls  of  hair. 
And  bind^^eir  order  to  the  dancing  air: 
She  shakes  the  colours  of  her  radiant  wing. 
And,  from  the  spheres,  she  takes  a  pitch  to  sing. 

**  Thripe  happy  genius  his,  whose  works  have  hit 
The  lucky  point  of  business  and  of  wit. 
They  seem  like  showers,  which  April  months  pre- 
To  call  their  flowery  glories  up  to  air:     .      [pare 
The  drops,  descending,  take  the  painted  bow. 
And  dr^  with  sunshine,  while  for  good  they  flow. 
To  me  retiring  oft,  he  finds  relief 
In  slowly-wasting  care  and  biting  grief: 
From  me  retreating  oft,  he  gives  to  view 
What  eases  care  and  grief  in  others  too. 
Ve  fondly  grAve,  be  wise  enoofrb  to  know, 
. '  Life,  ne'er  unbent,  were  but  a  life  of  woe.» 
Some,  full  in  stretch  ior  greatness,  some  for  gahw 
On  his  own  rack  each  puts  himsetf  to  pain. 
I  '11  gently  steal  you  fiwMn  your  toils  away. 
Where  balmy  winds  with  scents  ambrosial  play; 
Where,  on  the  banks  as  crystal  rivers  flow. 
They  teach  immortal  amaranths  to  grow: 
Then,  from  the  mild  indulgence  of  the  scene. 
Restore  your  tempers  strong  for  toils  again.** 

She  ceas'd.    Soft  music  trembled  in  the  wind. 
And  sweet  delight  diflFiis'd  through  every  mind: 
The  little  Smiles,*  which  still  the  goddess  grace. 
Sportive  arose,  and  ran  from  face  to  face. 
But  chief  (and  in  that  place  the  Virtues  bless) 
A  gentle  band  their  eager  joys  express : 
Here,  Friendship  asks,  and  Love  of  Merit  longs 
To  hear  the  goddesses  renew  their  songs ; 
Here  great  Benevolence  to  Man  is  pleas'd; 
These  own  their  Swift,  and  grateful  hear  htm 

prais'd. 
You  gentle  band,  you  well  may  bear  your  part. 
You  reiga  superior  graces  in  bis  heart. 

O  Swift !  if  fame  be  life  (as  weU  we  knofr 
That  bards  9nd  heroes  have  esteemM  it  so) ; 
Thou  canst  not  wholly  die.    Thy  works  will  i 
To  future  times,  and  life  in  fame  be  thine. 


ON  BISHOP  BURNETS  BEING  SET  02f 
FIRE  IN  HIS  CLOSET. 

From  that  dire  era,  band  to  Sarum's  pride. 
Which  broke  his  schemes,  and  laid  his  friends  asid^ 
He  talks  and  WTites  that  Popery  will  return. 
And  we,  and  he,  and  all  his  works  will  bum. 
What  touched  himself  was  almost  fairly  prwr*d: 
(Oh,  &r  from  Britain  be  the  rest  remov'd  !) 
For,  as  of  late  he  meant  to  bless  the  age. 
With  flagrant  prefaces  of  party-rage, 
0*er-wrought  with    passion,    and'  the    ^ubjecC^ 
Lolling,  he  nodded  in  his  elbow-s«^ ;         [we^ht, 
Down  fell  the  candle;  grease  and  zeal  conspire. 
Heat  meets  with  heat,  and  pamphlets  bum  their 

sire. 
Here  crawls  a  Preface  on  its  half-4>um*d  maggots. 
And  there  an  Introduction  brings  its  ftijjgots: 
Then  roars  the  prophet  of  the  northern  nation, 
Scoroh'dby  a  flaming  speech  on  niodera^ioiu 

Unwarn'd  by  this,  go  on,  the  realm  to  fright. 
Thou  Briton  vaunting  in  thy  soroud-s'.gbt ! 
In  such  a  ministry  you  safely  tell, 
How  much  you  »d  suffer,  if  religion  felL 
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Ill  airy  fields,  the  fields  of  bliss  below,    . 
Where  woods  of  myrtle,  tet  by  Maro,  grow ; 
Where  grass  beneath,  and  shade  diffused  above, 
liefresh  the  fevers  of  distracted  love: 
There,  at  a  solemn  tide,  the  beauUes,  s^ain 
By  tender  p^fsion,  act  their  fates  again, 
Through  glooaiy  light,  that  just  betrays  the  grove. 
In  orgies,  all  disconsolately  rove : 
They  range  the  reeds,  and  o*er  the  poppies  sweep, 
That  nodding  bend  beneath  their  load  of  sleep. 
By  hikes  subsiding  with  a  gentle  face, 
And  rivers  gliding  with  a  silent  pace ; 
Where  kings  and  swains,  by  ancient  authors  sung. 
Now  chang'd  to  flowerets  o*er  the  margin  hung  j 
The  self-admirer,  white  Narcissus,  so  ^ 

Fades  at  the  brink,  his  picture  fades  below : 
In  bells  of  azure,  Hyacinth  arose  ;    , 
In  crimson  painted,  young  Adonis  glows ; 
The  fragrant  Crocus  shone  with  golden  flame. 
And  leaves  inscribed  with  Ajax>  haughty  name. 
A  sad  remembrance  brings  their  lives  to  view. 
And,  with  their  passion,  mtikes  their  tears  renew; 
Unwinds  the  years,  apd  lays  the  former  s<*ene. 
Where,  after  death,  they  live  for  deaths  again. 

Lost  by  the  glories  of  her  lover'^  state,  • 
Deluded  Scmele  bewails  her  fate ; 
And  runs,  and  seems  to  bum,  the  flames  arise. 
And  fan.  with  idle  fiiry  as  she  flies.  % 

The  lovely  Coenls,  whose  transforming  shape 
Secur*d  her  honour  from  a  second  mpe, 
Now  moans  the  first,  with  ru  filed  dress  appears, 
Feels  her  whole  sex  return,  and  bathes  with  tears. 

The  jealous  Procris  wipes  a  seeming  wound. 
Whose  trickling  crimson  dy«  the  bushy  (rround; 
Knows  the  sad  shaft,  and  ca4Is  before  she  go. 
To  kiss  the  favourite  hand  that  gave  the  b'ow. 
Where  Ocean  feigns  a  rage,  the  Se^ian  fair 
Holds  a  dim  taper  from  a  tower  of  air ; 
A  noiseless  wind  assaults  the  wavering  light. 
The  beauty  tumbling  mingles  with  the  night. 

Where  curling  shades  for  rough  Leucate  rose, 
With  love  distracted  tuneful  Sappho  goes ; 
Sings  to  mock  clifU  a  melancholy  lay. 
And  with  a  lover's  leap  affrights  the  sea. 

The  sad  Erypbile  retreats  to  moan,  [own; 

What  Wrought  her  husbands  death,  and  caus*d,her 
Surveys  the  glittering  veil,  the  bribe  of  fiite, 
And  tears  the  shadow,  but  she  tears  too  late. 

In  thin  design,  and  airy  picture,  fleet 
The  tales  that  itain  the  royal  house  of  Crete  j 
To  court  a  lovely  bull,  Pasiphac  flies, ' 
The  snowy  phantom  feeds  before  her  eyes. 
Lost  Ariadne  raves,  the  thread  she  bore 
Trails  on  unwinding,  as  she  walks  the  shore; 
And  Phaedra,  desperate,  seeks  the  lonely  groves. 
To  read  her  guilty  letter  while  she  roves; 
Red  shame  confounds  the  first,  the  second  wears 
A  starry  crown,  the  third  a  halter  boars. 
Fair  Leodamia  moums  her  nuptial  night 
Of  love  defrauded  by  the  thirst  of  fight; 
Yet,  for  another  as  delusive  cries, 
And,  dauntless,  sees  her  hero's  ghost  arise. 

Hefe  Thisbe,  Canace,  and  Dido,  stand, 
All  armM  with  swords,  a  fair  but  angry  band : 
This  sword  a  lover  ownM ;  a  father  gave 
The  next ;  a  stranger  chanc'd  tbc  last  to  leave. 

And  there  ev»n  she,  ^e  goddess  of  the  grove, 
Join*d  with  the  pbantom-fairs,  afiects  to  rove. 


As  once,  for  Latmos,  she  fbrsook  the  pbin. 
To  steal  the  kisses  of  a  siombering  swain : 
Around  her  head  a  starry  fillet  twines,    /  - 
And  at  the  front  a  silver  orescent  shines. 

The5ie,  and  a  thousand,  and  a  thousand  more. 
With  sacred  rage  recall  the  pangs  they  bore. 
Strike  the  deep  dart  afresh,  and  ask  relief, 
Or  sooth  the  wound  with  softening  words  of  griefl 
At  such  a  tide,  unlteediul  Love  invades 
The  dark  recesses  of  the  madding  shades; 
Though  long  descent  heians  the  fogs  around; 
His  purple  feathers,  as  he  flies,  resound. ' 
The  nimble  beauties,  crowding  all  to  gaze, 
Perceive  the  common  troubler  of  their  ease ; 
Though  dulling  mists  and  dubious  day  destroy 
I'he  fine  uppearance  of  the  flutterihg  boy. 
Though  all  the  pomp  that  gutters  at  his  side. 
The  golden  belt,  the  clasp  and  quiver  hide ; 
And  though  the  torch  appear  a  gleam  of  white. 
That  faintly  spots,  and  nioves  in  hazy  night. 
Yet  still  they  know  the  god,  the  general  foe, 
A  nd^ threatening  lift  their  airy  hands  below. 

From  hence  they  lead  him  where  a  myrtle  stood. 
The  saddest  myrtle  in  the  mournftil  wood ; 
Devote  to  vex  the  gods,  *t  u*as  here  before 
Hell's  awfiil  empress  soft  Adonis  bore. 
When  the  young  hunter  scornM  her  graver  air. 
And  only  Venus  warmed  his  shadow  there. 

Fix'd  to  the  trunk  the  tender  boy  tbey  bind. 
They  cord  his  feet  benleath,  his  hands  behind; 
He  mourns,  but  vainly  mourns  bis  angry  fate. 
For  Beauty,  still  relentless,  acts  in  hate. 
Though  no  offence  be  done,  no  judge  be  uigh. 
Love  must  be  guilty  by  the  common  cry; 
For  ail  are  pleas'd,  by  partial  passion  led, 
To  shift  their  follies  on  another's  head. 

Now  sharp  ivproaches  ring  their  shrill  alarras. 
And  all  the  heroinns  brandish  all  their  arms; 
And  every  heroine  makes  it  her  decree. 
That  Cupid  suffer  just  the  same  as  she. 
To  fix  the  desperate  halter  one  essayed. 
One  seeks  to  wound  him  witb  an  empty  blade. 
Some  headlong  hang  the  nodding  rocks  of  air, 
Thry  fall  in  fancy,  and  he  feels  despair. 
Some  toss  the  hollow  seas  around  his  head 
(The  seas  that  want  a  waw  afford  a  dread). 
Or  dhake  the  torch,  the  sparkling  fury  flif  s. 
And  flames  that  never  burn'd  afflict  his  eyes. 

The  mournful  Myrrha  bursts  her  rendcd  womb. 
And  drowns  his  visage  in  a  moist  perfume. 
While  others,  seeming  mild,  advise  to  wound 
With  humorous  pains  by  sly  derision  found. 
That  prickling  bodkins  teach  the  blood  to  flow. 
From  whence  the  roses  first  begin  to  glow; 
Or  in  their  flames,  to  singe  the  boy  prepare,     ' 
That  all  shuuld  choose  by  wanton  Fancy  where. 

Ifhe  lovely  Venus,  with  a  bleeding  breast,      , 
She  too  securely  thrqufrh  the  circle  prest. 
Forgot  the  parent,  urg'd  his  hasty  fate, 
And  spurred  the  female  rage  beyond  debate;- 
O'er  all  her  scenes  of  frailty  swiftly  runs,- 
Absolves  herself,  and  makes  tlie  crime  her  son's. 
That  claspM  in  chains  with  Mars  she  chanc'd  to 
A  noted  fable  of  the  laoifhing  sky ;  [lie. 

That,  from  her.lpve's  intemperate  heat,  began 
Sicanian  Eryx,  bom  a  savaire  man ; 
The  loose  Priapus,  and  the  monster-wij^t. 
In  whom  the  sexes  shampfuUy  unite. 

Nor  words  suffice  the  goddess  of  the  fuir. 
She  snaps  the  rosy  wreath  that  binds  her  hair; 
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Then  on  the  goA,  who  fear'd  a  fiercer  woe, 
Her  hands,  nnpityin^,  dealt  the  frequent  blow: 
From  all  his  t^er  skin  a  parple  dew 
The  dreadful  scourges  of  the-  chaplet  drew,     , 
From  whence  the  rose,  by  Cupid  tfog'd  b^re, 
Nuw,  doubly  tinging,  flames  with  lustre  more. 

Here  ends  their  wruth,  the  parent  seems  severe. 
The  stroke's  unfit  for  little  Luve  to  bear; 
To  save  their  foe  the  melting  beauties  fly. 
And,  cruel  mother,  spare  thy  child,  they  cry. 
To  Love's  account  they  plac'd  their  death  of  late, 
And  now  transfer  the  sad  account  to  Fate : 
The  mother,  pleos'd,  beheld  the  storm  asswage, 
Thank'd  the  calm  mourners,  and  dismissed  her 
rage. 

Thus  Fancy,  once  in  dusky  shade  express*d, 
Vfith  empty  terrours  work'd  the  time  of  rest. 
Where  wretched  Love  endurM  a  world  of  woe. 
Far  ail  a  winter's  length  of  night  below. 
Then  soared,  as  steep  dissolved,  unchain'd  away. 
And  through  the  port  uf  ivory  reached  the  day. 

As,  mindless  of  their  rage,  he  slowly  sails 
On  pinions  cumbered  in  the  misty  rales; 
(Ah,  fool  to  tight!)  the  nymphs  no  more  obej, 
Kor  was  this  re^on  ever  his  to  sway : 
CaKt  in  a  deepen*d  rin?  they  close  the  plain, 
A^d  seize  the  god,  reluctant  all  in  vain. 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  PARIS. 

Whbrb  waving  pines  the  brows  of  Ida  shade, 
The  swain,  young  Paris,  half  supinely  laid. 
Saw  the  loose  flocks  through  shnibe  tmnumber'd 

rove. 
And,  piping,  call'd  them  to  the  gladded  grove. 
'T  was  there  he  met  the  message  of  lite  skies, 
That  he,  the  judge  of  l)eauty,  deal  the  prize. 
The  message  known;  one  Love  with  anxious  mind. 
To  make  his  mother  guard  the  time  assigned. 
Drew  forth  her  proud  white  swaus,  and  tracM  the 
That  wheel  her  chariot  in  the  purple  air:      [pair 
A  golden  bow  behind  his  shoulder  bends, 
A  golden  quiver  at  his  side  depends; 
Pointing  to  these  he  nods,  with  fearless  state. 
And  bids  her  safely  meet  the  grand  debate. 
Another  Love  proceeds,  with  anxious  care. 
To  malLC  his  ivory  sleelc  the  shining  hair; 
Moves  the  loose  curls,  and  bids  the  forehead  show. 
In  full  expansion,  all  its  native  snow. 
A  third  enclasps  the  many^olour'd  cest. 
And,  rul'd  by  Fancy,  sets  the  silver  vest; 
When,  to  her  sons,  with  intermingled  sighs. 
The  goddess  of  the  rosy  lips  applies: 

**  T  is  now,  my  darling  boys,  a  time  to  show 
The  love  you  feel,  the  filial  aids  you  owe: 
Yet,  would  we  think  that  any  dar*d  to  strive 
For  charms,  when  Venus  and  her  Love's  alive? 
Or  should  the  prize  of  beauty  be  deny'd. 
Has  beauty's  empress  aught  to  boast  beside  ? 
And,  ting'd  with  poison,  pleasing  while  it  harms, 
My  darts  1  trusted  to  your  infont  arms; 
If,  when  your  hands  have  arch*d  the  golden  bow, 
The  worid^s  g^eat  ruler,  bending,  owns  the  blow, 
liCt  no  contending  form  invade  my  due, 
Tall  Juno's  mien,  nor  Pallas'  eyes  of  blue. 
But,  erac'd  with  triumphy-to  the  Vaphian  shore 
Your  Venus  bears  the  palms  of  conquest  o'er; 
And  joyful  see  my  hundred  altars  there. 
With  costly  gums  perfume  the  wanton  air.'' 


While  thus  the  Cupids  hear  the  Cyprian  < 
The  groves  resounded  where  a  goddess  came. 
The  warlike  Pallas  mariofa'd  with  imghty  stride^ 
Her  shield  foi^got,  her  helmet  laid  asiae. 
Her  hair  unbound,  in  curls  and  order  flowM, 
And  peace,  or  tomething  tike,  hervisaige  tb«vM; 
So,  with  hex  eyes  serene,  and  hopefiil  baste. 
The  long-ttretch'd  alleys  of  the  wood  she  traced; 
But,  where  the  woods  a  second  entrance  fbond. 
With  scepter'd  pomp  and  golden  ^ory  crownHl, 
The  stately  Juno  stalk'd,  to  reach  the  aeat. 
And  hear  the  sentence  in  the  last  debate; 
And  long,  severely  long,  resent  the  grove  ; 
In  this,  what  boots  it  she's  the  wife  of  Jove? 

Arm'd  with  a  grace  at  length,  secme  to  win. 
The  lovely  Venus,  smiling,  enters  in; 
All  sweet  and  shinuig,  near  the  youth  she  drew, 
Her  rosy  neck  ambrosial  odours  threw ; 
The  sacred  scents  diffus'd  among  the  leaves. 
Ran  down  the  woods,  and  filPd  their  bosury  cafes; 
The  charms,  so  amorous  all,  and  each  so  great. 
The  conquer'd  judge  no  longer  kceftt  bis  aeat; 
Oppressed  with  light,  he  drops  his  weary*d  eyci^ 
And  fears  be  should  be  thought  to  doubt  tiKprisb 


OAT  MRS.  ARABELLA  FERMOR  LSAVINQ 
LOUDON. 

From  town  feir  Arabella  flies: 

The  beaux  unpowderHl  grieve; 
The  rivers  play  before  her  eyes; 
The  breezes,  softly  breathing,  rite; 

The  Spring  bi^ns  to  live. 

Her  lovers  swore,  they  must  expire : 

Ytt  quickly  find  their  ease ; 
For,  as  she  goes,  their  flames  retire. 
Love  thrives  before  a  nearer  Are, 

Esteem  by  distant  rays. 

Yet  soon  the  fair-one  will  return. 

When  Summer  quits  the  plain : 
Ye  rivers,  pour  the  weeping  urn ; 
Ye  breezes,  sadly  s'ghing,  mourn  ; 

Ye  lovers,  bum  again. 

T  is  constancy  enough  in  love 

That  nature's  fairiy  shown: 
To  search  for  more,  will  fruitless  prove; 
Romances,  and  the  turtle-dove, 

The  virtue  boa&t  alone. 


A  RIDDLE. 

Upon  a  bed  of  humble  day. 
In  all  her  garments  loose, 

A  prostitute  my  mother  lay, 
To  every  comer's  use. 

Till  one  galkint,  in  heat  of  Ipve, 
His  own  peculiar  made  her; 

And  to  a  region  far  above. 

And  softer  beds,  'convey'd  her. 

But,  in  his  absence,  to  his  place 
His  rougher  rival  came; 

And,  with  a  cold  constrain'd  oAbracf, 
Begat  me  on  the  dame* 
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1  tbflo  a|ipeti*d  to  pMxc  Tiew 

A  cftfttnre  wondfom  bright  | 
But  shortly  perishable  too, 

nconsUnt,  nice,  and  li{^ 

On  feathem  not  together  hit 

I  wildly  iew  about. 
And  firom  my  father's  country  pass'd 

To  find  ray  mother  out 

Where  her  gallant,  of  her  be^il^d. 
With  me  enamonr*d  grew, 

And  1,  that  was  my  mother's  cbiid^ 
Brought  forth  my  mother  too. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  VINER. 

It  Vin^  dead?  and  shall  each  Muse  become 

Silent  as  Death,  and  as  bis  music  dumb  ? 

Shall  he  depart  without  a  poet's  praise. 

Who  oft  to  harmony  has  tun'd  their  lays? 

Shall  he,  who  knew  the  elegance  of  sound. 

Find  no  one  Toice  to  sing  him  to  the  ground  ? 

MusiQ  and  Poetry  are  sister-arts. 

Show  a  like  genius,  and  consenting  hearts: 

My  soul  with  his  is  secretly  all/d, 

And  I  am  forc'd  to  speak,  since  Viner  dy'd. 

Oh,  that  my  muse,  as  once  his  notes,  could 
That  I  might  all  his  praises  fully  tell ;       [swell ! 
That  I  might  say  with  how  much  skill  he  play'd. 
How  nimbly  four  extended  strings  sunrey'd  ; 
How  bow  and  fingers,  with  a  noble  strife. 
Did  raise  the  rocal  fiddle  into  life ; 
How  various  sounds,  in  various  order  lang'd,    • 
By  nnobserv'd  degrees  minutely  chang'd, 
Throogb  a  vast  space  could  in  divtsions  muy 
Be  all  distinct,  3^ all  agree  in  one: 
And  how  the  fleeter  notes  coiild  swiftly  pass, 
And  skip  altemately  from  place  to  place; 
The  strings  could  with  a  sudden  impulse  bound. 
Speak  every  touchy  and  tremble  iqto  sound. 

The  liquid  harmony,  a  tuneful  tide, 
Now  seem'd  to  rage,  anon  would  gently  glide; 
By  turns  would  ebb  and  flow,  would  rise  and  fall. 
Be  loudlv  daring,  or  be  softly  small:  ^ 

While  mk  was  blended  in  one  common  name, 
Wavf  pash*d  on  ware,  afid  all  compos'd  a  stream. 

The  difierent  tones  melodiously  combiai'd, 
Tempered  with  art,  in  sweet  conftision  join*d ; 
The  soft,  the  strong,  the  clear,  the  shrill,  the  deep. 
Would  sometimes  soar  aloft,  and  sometimescreep; 
While  every  soul  upon  his  motions  hung. 
As  though  it  were  in  tuneful  concert  strung* 
His  touch  did  strike  the  fibres  of  the  heart, 
And  a  like  trembling  secretly  impcurt; 
Where  various  passions  did  by  turns  succeed. 
He  made  it  cheerfbl,  and  he  made  it  bleed ; 
Could  wind  it  up  into  a  glowing  fire, 
Then  shi^  the  scene,  and  teach  it  to  expire. 

Oft  have  1  seen  him,  on  a  public  stage, 
Akme  the  gaping  multitude  engage; 
Tha  eyes  and  ears  of  each  spectator  draw,   [law; 
Command  their  thoughts,  and  give  their  passions 
While  odier  music,  io  oblivion  drownM, 
Seem'd  a  dead  pulse,  or  a  neglected  sound. 

Alas !  he*s  gone,  our  great  Apollo's  dead. 
And  ail  that's  sweet  and  tuneful  with  him  fled; 
Hibemia,  with  obe  universal  csy, 
Laments  the  Joss^  and  speaks  his  elegy. 


Farewell,  thou  author  of  refined  ddight. 
Too  little  known,  too  soon  remov*d  from  sight; 
Those  fingers,  which  such  pleasure  did  convey. 
Must  now  become  to  stupid  worms  a  prey  : 
Thy  grateful  fiddle  will  for  ever  stand 
A  silent  mourner  for  its  master's  hand : 
Thy  art  is  only  to  be  matchM  above. 
Where  music  reigns,  and  in  that  music  love : 
Where  thou  wilt.in  the  happy  chorus  join. 
And  quickly  thy  melodious  soul  refine 
To  the  exalted  pitch  of  harmony  divine. 

EPIGRAM. 

Hand  fiu:i1e  emeigunt,  quorum  virtutibusobstat 
Res  angusta  domi— • 

The  greatest  gifts  that  Nature  does  bestow. 
Can't  unassisted  to  perfection  grow : 
A  scanty  fortune  dips  the  wings  of  fiune. 
And  checks  the  progress  of  a  rising  name  9 
Each  dastard  virtue  drags  a  captive*s  chain, 
And  moves  but  slowly,  for  it  moves  with  pain: 
Domestic  cares  sit  hard  upon  the  mind,      [fin'd: 
And  cramp  those  thoughts  which  should  be  uncon- 
The  cries  of  poverty  alarm  the  soul. 
Abate  its  vigour,  its  designs  control : 
The  stings  of  want  inflict  the  wounds  of  death, 
And  motion  alwajrs  ceases  with  the  breath. 
The  love  of  friends  is  found  a  languid  fire. 
That  glares  but  faintly,  and  will  soon  expire; 
Weak  is  its  force,  nor  can  its  warmth  be  great, 
A  feeble  light  begets  a  feeble  heat. 
Wealth  is  the  fuel  that  must  feed  the  flame. 
It  dies  in  rags,  and  scarce  deserves  a  name. 


ON  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUSltN    1715. 

This  house  and  inhabitants  both  well  agrre. 
And  resemble  each  other  as  near  as  can  be; 
One  half  in  ^ay*d,  and  in  want  oT  a  prop. 
The  other  new-built,  but  not  finish*d  at  tup. 


LOVE  IN  DISGUISE. 

To  stifle  passion,  is  no  easy  thing f 
A  heart  in  love  is  always  on  the  wing; 
The  bold  betrayer  flutters  still. 
And  &U8  the  breatli  pix^par'd  to  tell : 
It  melts  the  tongue,  and  tunes  the  throat. 
And  moves  the  lips  to  form  the  note; 
And  when  the  speech  is  lobt. 
It  then  sends  out  its  ghost, 
A  little  sigh. 

To  say  we  die.  [prove; 

'Tis  strange  the  air  that  cools  a  flame  should 
But  wonder  not,  it  is  the  air  of  love. 

Yet,  Chloris,  I  can  make  my  love  look  well, 
And  cover  bleeding  wounds  I  can*t  conceal; 
My  words  such  artful  accents  break. 
You  think  I  rathef  aot  than  speak: 
My  sighs,  enlivened  through  a  smile. 
Your  unsuspecting  thoughts  beguile; 
My  eyes  are  vary'd  so, 
You  cant  their  fishes  know  t 
And  I'm  so  gay. 
You  think  I  play.  " 
Happy  contrivtoce !  such  as  can*t  be  prized. 
To  live  in  love,  aod  yet  to  live  disgnisHi! 
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PARNELL'S  POEMS. 


CJJLORIS  APPEARING  IN  A  LOOKING- 
GLASS.    . 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  piece  of  art. 

Of  light  and  shade  the  luixtare  fine. 

Speak  all  the  pasaionn  of  the  heart, 
And  xhow  t-.ue  life  in  every  Une^ 

But  what  is  thi»  befo.e  mv  eves, 

"With  every  feature,  c»ery  grace. 

That  strikes  with  love  and  with  surprize. 
And  gives  me  aJi  Uie  vital  faca  ? 

It  is  not  Chloris  :  for,  behold, 

'   The  shifting  phantom  comes  and  goes; 
And  when  *t  is  here,  t  is  pale  and  cold. 
Nor  any  female  soilness  knows. 

But  *t  is  her  image,  for  I  feel 

The  very  pains  that  Chloris  gives  ; 
Her  charms  are  there,  I  know  them  well, 

I  see  what  in  my  boaom  lives. 

Oh,  could  1  but  the  picture  save ! 

T  i.$  drawn  by  her  own  matchless  skill ; 
Nature  the  lively  colours  gave, 

And^he  need  only  look  to  kill. 

Ah  !  fiiir-one,  will  it  not  suffice. 

That  I  should  once  your  victim  lie ; 

Doless  you  multiply  your  eyes, 

And  strive  to  make  me  doubly  die  ? 


CfN  A  LADY  WITH  FOm.  BREATH. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  It  cannot  be, 
There's  so  roach  rottenness  in  thee, 
'  Corruption  only  is  in  death ; 
And  what's  more  putrid  thai^thy  breath } 
Think  not  you  live  because  you  speak, 
For  graves  such  hollow  sounds  can  make ; 
And  respiration  can't  suffice. 
For  vapours  do  from  caverns  rise : 
Fromthee  such  noisome  stenches  come. 
Thy  mouth  betrays  thy  breast  a  tomb. 
Thy  body  is  a  corpse  that  goes, 
By  magic  rais'd  from  its  repose : 
A  pestilence  that  n'alks  by  day. 
But  falls  at  night  to  worms  and  clay. 
J?ut  I  will  to  my  Chloris  run, 
Who  wiU  not  let  me  be  undone : 
The  sweets  her  virgin-breath  contains 
Are  fitted  to  remove  my  pains ; 
There  will  I  healing  nectar  sip. 
And,  to  be  sav'd,  approach  her  lip. 
Though,  if  1  touch  the  matchless  dame, 
Pm  sure  to  bum  with  inward  flame. 
Thus,  when  I  would  one  dagger  sbon, 
1^  straight  upon  another  throat : 
I  seek  a  cure,  one  tore  to  ease. 
Yet  in  that  cure 's  a  new  disease : 
But  love,  though  fiital,  still  can  bless. 
And  greater  dargers  hide  the  less ;  * 
111  go  where  passion  bids  me  fly, 
And  chfio«e  my  death,  since  I  most  die; 
As  doves  pursued  by  birds  of  prey, 
Veuture  with  mikicr  man  to  stay. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  THREE. 

Bbautt  rests  not  in  one  fix»d  place, 
But  seems  to  reign  in  every  face; 
*Tis  nothing  sure  but  fancy  then, 
In  various  forms,  bewitching  men  ; 
Or  is  its  shape  and  colour  framM, 
Proportion  just,  and  woman  nam'dt? 
If  fiincy  only  rul*d  in  love. 
Why  should  it  then  so  strongly  move? 
Or  why  should  all  that  look  agree, 
To  own  its  mighty  power  in  Three  } 
In  Three  it  shows  a  different  fhce. 
Each  shining  with  peculiar  grace. 
Kindred  a  native  likeness  gives. 
Which  pleases,  as  in  all  it  lives ; 
And,  where  the  features  disagree. 
We  praise  the  dear  variety. 
Hien  beauty  sorely  ne'er  was  yet. 
So  much  unlike  itself,  and  so  cvmplete. 


ESSAY  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  OP 
POETRY'. 

TO  BKHRT  lARD  ViSCOVlCT  BOUHaBBOEE* 

— ^Vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  nu^re  petant  Helicona  virenlem. 

UoR.  £p.  IL  U 

I  HATB  the  vulgar  with  ontoneful  mind ; 
Hearts  unin8pir*d,  a^  senses  onrefinHL 
Hence,  ye  yrophane :  I  raise  the  soonding  atring , 
And  Bolingbroke  descends  to  hear  me  sing. 

'  Allegory  is  in  itself  so  retired  a  way  of  writiog, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  say  somethinff  be- 
forehand concerning  ihis  piece,  which  is  entirely 
framed  upon  it.  The  design,  therefore,  is  to  show 
the  several  styles  which  have  been  made  use  of 
by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  write  in  verae. 
The  scheme,  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  supposes 
an  old  Grecian  poet  couching  his  observations  or 
instructions  within  an  allegory;  which  aU^ocy 
is  wrought  opt  upon  the  single^word  flight,  as  in 
the  figurative  way  it  signifies  a  llK>ught  above  tlM 
common  level ;  here  wit  is  made  to  be  Pegasus, 
and  the  poet  his  rider,  who  flies  by  several  coun- 
tries where  he  must  not  touch,  by  which  are  meant 
so  many  vicious  styles^  and  arrives  at  last  at  the 
sublime.  This  way  of  writing  is  not  only  very  en- 
^ging  to  the  fancy  whenever  it  is  well  peifonned; 
but  it  has  been  thought  also  one  of  the  first  that 
the  poets  made  use  of.  Hence  arose  oiaay  of 
those  stories  concerning  the  heathen  gods,  which 
at  first  were  invented  to  insinuate  truth  and  oao- 
rality  more  pleasingly,  and  which  afterwards 
made  poetry  itself  more  solemn,  ifrhen  they  hap- 
pened to  be  received  into  the  heathen  divinity. 
And  indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  likelier  way  by 
which  a  poetical  eeoius  may  yet  appear  as  an 
original,  than  that  he  should  proceed  with  a  fall 
compass  of  thought  and  knowledge,  either  to  de- 
sign his  plan,  or  to  beautify  the  parts  of  it,  in  an 
allegoriod  manner.  We  are  much  beholden  to 
antiquity  for   those  cxceUent  compositioiu   by 
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When   Greece  could  truth  in  my^c    finble 
shrood, 
ibid  with  delight  instruct  the  listening  crowd» 
An  ancient  poet  (time  has  lost  his  name) 
Delivered  strains  on  verse  to  future  fame. 
Still,  as  be  sung,  he  touch'd  the  trembling  lyre, 
And  felt  the  notes  a  rising  warmth  inspire. 
Ye  sweetening  graces,  ih  the  music  throng, 
Assist  my  genius,  and  retrieve  the  song 
From  dark  oblivion.     See,  my  genius  goes 
To  call  it  forth.    Twas  thus  the  poem  rose. 

**  Wit  is  the  Muses*  horse,  and  bears  on  high 
The  daring  rider  to  the  Muses*  skyi<  > 
Who,  while  his  strength  to  mount  aloft  h^  tries^ 
By  regions  varying  in  their  nature  flies. 

"  At  first,  he  riseth  o'er  a  land  of  toil, 
A  barren,  bard,  and  undeserving  soil. 
Where  only  weeds  from  heavy  labour  grow. 
Which  yet  the  nation  prune,  and  ke^  for  show ; 
Where  couplets  jingling  on  their  accent.run. 
Whose  point  of  epigram  is  sunk  to  pun  ; 
Where  wings  by  fancy  never  foather'd  fly  *, 
Where  lines  by  measure  form'd  in  hatchets  lie ; 
Where  altars  stand,  erected  porches  gape. 
And  sense  is  cramp'd  while  words  are  par*d  to 
Where  mean  acrostics,  laboured  in  a  frame  [shape. 
On  scattered  letters,  raise  a  painful  scheme; 
And,  by  confinement  in  their  work,  control 
The  great  enlargings  of  the  boundless  soul; 
Where  if  a  warrior's  elevated  fire 
Would  all  the  brightest  strokes  of  verse  require. 
Then  straightin  anagram  a  wretched  crew 
Will  pay  their  undeserving  praises  too ; 
While  on  the  rack  his  poor  disjointed  name 
l^ust  tell  its  master's  character  to  Fame. 
And  (if  my  fire  and  fears  aright  presage) 
The  labouring  writers  of  a  future  age      * 

which  writers  at  present  form  their  minds;  but 
it  is  not  so  much  required  of  us  to  adhere  merely 
to  their  fables,  as  to  obscr\'e  their  manner.  For, 
if  we  preclude  our  own  inveiitiou,  poetry  will  con- 
sist only  in  expression,  or  simile,  Or  the  applica- 
tion of  old  stories ;  and  the  utmost  character  to 
which  a  genius  can  arrive  will  depend  on  imitation, 
or  a  borrowing  from  others,  which  we  must  agree 
together  not  to  call  stealing,-  because  we  take  only 
^m  the  ancients.  There  have  been  poets  amongst 
oursdves,  such  as  Spencer  and  Milton,  who  have 
successfully  veutured  further.  These  instances 
tnaylet  us  see  that  invention  is  not  boundt'd  by 
what  has  been  done  before:  they  may  open  our 
imaginations,  and  be  one  method  of  preservirfg  us 
from  writing  without  schemes.  As  for  what  relates 
any  further,  particularly  to  this  poem,  the  reader 
will  observe,  that  its  aim  is  instruction.  Perhaps 
a  representation  of  several  mistakes  and  difficult- 
ies, which  happen  to  many  who  write  poetry,  may 
deter  somo  from  attempting  what  they  have  not 
been  made  for :  and  perhaps  the  description  of 
several  beauties  belonging  to  it  may  afford  hints 
towards  forming  a  gepius  for  delighting  and  im- 
proving mankind.  If  either  of  these  happen,  the 
poem  is  useful ;  and  upon  that  account  its  faults 
may  before  easily  excused.  Parnell. 

*.These  and  the  like  conceits  of  putting  poems 
into  several  shapes  by  thedifferentlengths  of  lines, 
^re  fre(|uent  in  old  poets  of  most  languages. 

Parnell. 


Shall  dear  new  ground,  and  grots   and  ca\'e8 

To  civilize  the  babbling  Echoes  there.         [repair. 

Then,  while  a  lover  tr^s  a  lonely  walk. 

His  voice  shall  with  its  own  reflection  talk. 

The  closing  sounds  of  all  the  vain  devipe 

Select  by  trouble  fiivolously  nice. 

Resound  through  verse,  and  with  a  false  pretence 

Support  the  dialogue,  apd  pass  for  sense. 

Can  things  like  these  to  lasting  praise  pretend  ? 

Can  any  Muse  the  worthies  toil  befriend  ? 

Ye  sacred  virgins,  in  my  thoughts  ador'd. 

Ah,  be  for  ever  in  my  lines  deplor'd. 

If  tricks  on  words  acquire  an  endless  name. 

And  trifles  merit  in  the  court  of  Fame !" 

At  this  the  poet  stood  concerned  a  while. 
And  view'd  his  objects  with  a  scornful  smile : 
Then  other  images  of  difierent  kind. 
With  different  workings  entered  ou  his  mind  ; 
At  whose  approach,  he  felt  the  former  gone, 
And  shivered  in  conceit,  and  thus  went  on : 

"  By  a  cold  region  next  the  rider  goes. 
Where  all  lies  cover'd  in  eternal  snows ; 
Where  no  bright  genius  drives  the  chariot  high. 
To  glitter  on  the  ground,  and  gild  the  sky. 
Bleak  level  realm,  where  frigid  styles  abound, 
Where  never  yet  a  daring  thought  was  found. 
But  counted  feet  is  poetry  defined ; 
And  starved  cone  its,  that  chill  the  reader**  mind* 
A  little  |euse  iu  many  words  imply. 
And  drag  in  loitering  numbers  slowly  by. 
Here  dry  sententious  speeches,  half  asleep, 
Prolong*d  in  lines,  u*er  mauy  pages  creep ; 
Nor  ever  show  the  passions  well  express'd. 
Nor  raise  like  pa^^ions  in  another's  breast. 
Here  flat  narrations  fair  exploits  debase. 
In  measures  void  of  every  shining  grace; 
Which  never  arm  their  hero  for  the  field. 
Nor  with  prophetic  story  paint  the  shield. 
Nor  fix  the  crest,  nor  make  the  feathers  wave, 
Nor  with  their  charencters  reward  the  brave ; 
UEi5]cck'd  they  stand,  and  unadom*d  with  praise. 
And  fiul  to  profit  whila  they  fail  to  please.  ^ 
Hereforc*d  description  is  so  strangely  wrouglU, 
It  never  stamps  its  image  on  tbe  thought ; 
The  lifeless  trees  may  stand  for  ever  bare, 
And  rivers  stop,  for  ought  the  readers  care ; 
They  see  no  brunches  trembling  in  tbe  woods. 
Nor  hear  the  murmurs  of  increasing  floods. 
Which  near  the  roots  with  ruffled  waters  flow. 
And  shake  the  shadows  of  the  boughs  below. 
Ah,  sacred  Verse,  replete  with  heavenly  flame. 
Such  cold  endeavours  would  invade  thy  namel 
The  writerfondly  would  in  these  survive. 
Which,  wanting  spirit,  never  seem'd  alive : 
But,  if  applause  or  fiame  attend  his  pen. 
Let  breathless  statues  pass  for  breathing  men.** 

Here  seem'dthe  singer  touchM  at  what  he  sung; 
^  And  grief  a  while  delay 'd  his  hand  and  tongue : 
'  But  soon  he  check'd  his  fingers,  chose  a  strain. 
And  flourished  shrill,  and  thus  arose  kgain : 

**  Pass  the  next  region  which  appears  to  show: 
Tis  very  open,  unimproved,  and  iow ; 
No  noble  flights  of  elevated  thought. 
No  nervous  strength  of  sense  maturely  wrought. 
Possess  this  realm ;  but  common  turns  are  there. 
Which  idly  sportive  move  with  cliildish  air.' 
On  callow  wings,  and  like  a  plague  of  flies, 
1'he  little  Fancies  in  a  poem  rise. 
The  jaded  reader  every  where  to  strike. 
And  move  his  pasipni  every  where  alike. 
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Thef«  all  fhe  graceful  nymphs  are  fwrc'd  to  play 
Where  any  water  bubbles  in  the  way : 
There  shaggy  satyrs  are  obliged  to  rove 
In  all  t^e  fields,  and  of  er  all  the  grove : 
There  every  star  is  summoo'd  from  its  sphere. 
To  dress  ove  face,  and  make  Clorinda  fair: 

There  Cupids  fling  their  darts  in  every  song. 
While  nature  stands  neglected  all  along : 
TiU  the  teaz'd  hearer,  vex'd  at  last  to  find 
One  constant  object  still  assault  the  mind. 
Admires  no  mote  at  what 's  no  longer  new. 
And  hastes  to  shun  the  persecuting  view. 
There  bright  surprises  of  poetic  rage 
(Whose  strength  and  beauty,  more  oonfirm'd  in 
For  having  lasted,  last  the  longer  still)  [age 

By  weak  attempts  are  imitated  ill. 
Or  carried  on  beyond  their  proper  light. 
Or  with  refinement  flourished  out  of  sight. 
There  metaphors  on  metaphors  abound. 
And  sense  by  di fieri ug  images  confound : 
Strant;e  ii^udicious  management  of  thought, 
.   Not  born  to  rage,  nor  into  method  brought 
Ah>  sacred  Muse  I  from  such  a  realm  retreat. 
Nor  idly  waste  the  influence  of  thy  beat 
On  shallow  soils*  where  quick  productions  rise, , 
Aud  wither  as  the  warmth  that  rais'd  them  dies.** 

Here  o^er  hisl>reast  a  sort  of  pity  roll'd, 
Which  something  labouring  in  the  mind  control'd. 
And  made  him  touch  the  loud  resounding  strings. 
While  thus  with  music's  stronger  tones  he  sings : 

«*  Mount  higher  still,  still  keep  thy  faithful  seat, 
Mind  the  firm  reins,  and  curb  thy  courser's  heat; 

.  Nor  let  him  touch,  the  realms  that  next  appear, 
Whofe  hanging  turrets  seem  a  fall  to  fear; 
And  strangely  stand  along  the  tracts  of  air. 
Where  thunder  rolls  and  bearded  comets  glare. 
I'he  thoughts  that  most  extravagantly  soar. 
The  words  that  sound  as  if  they  meant  to  roar ; 
For  rant  and  noise  are  offered  here  to  choice, 
And  stand  elected  by  the  public  voice. 

.  All  schemes  are  slighted  which  attempt  to  shine 
At  once  with  strange  and  probable  design  ; 
nis  here  a  mean  conceit,  a  vulgar  view. 
That  bears  the  least  respect  to  seeming  true  ; 
While  every  trifling  turn  of  things  is  seen 
To  move  by  gods  descending  in  machine. 
Here  swelling  lines  with  stalking  strut  proceed. 
And  in  the  clouds  terrific  rumblings  breed ; 
Here  single  heroes  deal  grim  deaths  around, 
And  armies  perish  in  tremendous  sound ; 
Here  fearful  monsters  are  preserved  to  die. 
In  such  a  tumult  as  affrights  the  sky ; 
For  which  the  golden  Sun  shall  hide  with  dread. 
And  Neptsne  lift  his  sedgy-matted  besid. 
Admire  the  roar,  and  dive  with  dire  dismay. 
And' seek  bis  deepest  chambers  in  the  sea. 
To  raise  their  subject  thus  the  lines  devise, 

.  And  false  extravagance  would  fain  surprise; 
Yet  still,  ye. gods,  ye  live  untoucli'd  by  fear. 
And  undisturbed  at  bellowing  monsters  here : 
But  with  compassion  guard  the  brain  of  men. 
If  thus  they  bellow  through  the  poet's  pen : 
So  will  the' reader's  eyes  discern  aright 
The  rashest  saily  from  the  noblest  flight. 
And  find  that  only  boast  and  sound  agree 
I'o  seem  the  life  and  voice  of  majesty. 
When  writers  rampant  on  Apollo  call. 
And  bid  him  enter  and  possess  them  all. 
And  make  his  flames  afford  a  wild  pretence 
To  keep  them  unresti'ain'd  by  common  sense. 


Ah,  saored  Verse  I  lest  reason  qoiiiby  lett, 
G  ive  none  to  such,  or  give  a  gentler  beat* 
'  'Twas  here  the  singer  felt  his  temper  wrought 
By  fairer  prospects,  which  arose  to  thought; 
And  in  himselt  a  while  collected  sat. 
And  much  admir'd  at  this,  and  much  at  that; 
Till  all  the  beauteous  forms  in  order  ran» 
And  then  he  took  their  track,  and  thus  began: 

*<  Above  the  beauties,  far  above  the  show 
In  which  weak  Nature  dresses  here  below. 
Stands  the  great  palace  of  the  bright  and  fine^ 
Where  fair  ideas  in  full  glory  shine  ; 
Eternal  models  of  exalted  parts. 
The  pride  of  minds,  and  conquerors  of  heartti 

"  Upon  the  first  arrival  here,  are  teen 
Ranged  walks  of  bay,  the  Muses'  ever-green. 
Each  sweetly  springrag  from  some  sacred  bongb, 
Whose  circling  shade  adom'd  a  poet's  brow. 
While  through  the  leaves,  in  unmolested  skies. 
The  gentle  breathing  of  applauses  flies. 
And  flattering  sounds  are  heard  within  thebreese, 
And  pleasing  qaurmur  runs  among  the  trees. 
And  falls  of  water  join  the  flattering  sooads. 
And  murmur  softening  firom  the  shore  reboaods. 
The  warbled  melody,  the  k>vely  sights. 
The  calms  of  solitude  inspire  delifbts. 
The  daxzled  eyes,  the  imvii$h*d  ears  are  caught. 
The  panting  heart  unites  to  purer  thought. 
And  grateful  shiv^ngs  wander  o'er  the  skhi, 
And  wondrous  extacies  arise  within. 
Whence  admiration  overflows  the  mind. 
And  leaves  the  pleasure  felt,  but  undofin*d." 
Stay,  daring  rider,  now  no  longer  rove ; 
Now  pass  to  find  the  palace  through  the  grave: 
Whatever  you  see,  whate'er  you  ML,  display 
The  realm  you  sought  for ;  daring  rider,  stay. 

*<  Here  various  Fancy  spreads  a  varied  sceoe^ 
And  iudgment  likes  the  sight,  and  looks  serene, 
And  can  be  pleas'd  itself,  and  helps  to  pleue. 
And  joins  the  work,  and  regulates  the  mys.   ' 
Thus,  on  a  plan  design'd  by  double  care, 
The  building  rises  in  the  glittering  air. 
With  just  agreement  fram'd  in  every  part. 
And  smoothly  polish'd  with  the  nicest  art 

**  Here  laurel-boughs,  which  ancient  heroes  voiie^ 
Now  not  so  fading  as  tliey  prov'd  before. 
Wreath  round  the- pillars  which  the  poets  rear, 
Aud  slope  their  points  to  make  a  foliage  there. 
Here  chaplets,  puU'd  in  gently-breathing  wind. 
And  wrought  by  lovers  innocently  kind. 
Hung  o'er  the  porch,  their  fragrant  odonrs  gife, 
And  fresh  in  lasting  song  for  ever  live. 
The  shades,  for  whom  with  such  indulgent  care 
Fame  wreaths  the  boughs,  or  hangs  the  chapicti 
To  deathless  honours  thus  preserved  above,  [there^ 
For  ages  conquer,  or  for  ages  love. 

**  Here  bold  Description  paints  the  walls  within, 
Her  pencil  touches,  and  the  world  is  seen: 
The  fields  look  beauteous  in  thehr  flowery  pride, 
The  mountains  rear  aloft,  the  vales  subside: 
The  cities  rise,  the  rivers  seem  to  play, 
And  hanging  rocks  repel  the  foaming  sea; 
The  foaming  seas  their  angry  billows  show, 
Curl'd  white  above,  and  darkly  roll'd  below. 
Or  cease  their  rage,  and,  as  they  calmly  lie^ 
Return  the  pleasing  pictures  of  the  sky ; 
The  skies,  extended  in  an  open  view, 
^Appear  a  lofty  distant  arch  of  blue, 
In  which  description  stains  the  painted  bow. 
Or  thickens  clouds,  and  feathers-out  the  toow. 
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/  Or  miaglM  blotbet  in  the  morning  ray. 
Or  gilds  the  noon,  or  turns  an  evening  gray. 

'*  Here,  on  the  pedestals  of  War  and  Peace, 
In  difiiBrentrQws,  and  with  a  different  grace. 
Fine  statues  proudly  ride,  or  nobly  stand, 
To  which  Narration  with  a  pointing  hand 
Directs  the  sight,  and  makes  examples  please 
By  boldly  venturing  to  dilate  in  praise ; 
While  chos^  beauties  lengthen  out  the  song, 
Yet  make  her  hearers  never  think  it  long. 
Or  if,  with  closer  art,  with  sprightly  mien, 
Scarce  like  herself,  and  more  like  Action  seen. 
She  bids  their  &cts  iu  images  arise, 
And  seem  to  pass  before  the  readers  eyes, 
The  words  like  charms  enchanted  motion  give^ 
And  all  the  statues  of  the  palace  live. 
Then  iiotts  embattled  stretch  their  lines  afar. 
Their  leaders*  speeches  animate  the  war, 
The  trumpets  sound,  the  feathered  arrows  fly. 
The  sWord  is  drawn,  the  lance  is  tossed  on  high, 
The  bimve  press  on,  the  fainter  forces  yield, 
And  death  in  diffisrent  shapes  deforms  the  field. 
Or,  should  the  shepherds  be  disposed  to  play, 
Amiotor'sjolly  pipe  beguiles  the  day,  / 
And  jocund  £ohos  dally  witii  the  sound, 
And  nymphs  in  measures  trip  along  the  ground. 
And,  ere  the  dews  have  wet  the  grass  below. 
Turn  homewards  singing  all  the  way  they  go. 

"  Here,  as  on  circumstance  narrations  dwell. 
And  tell  what  moves,  and  l^ardly  seem  to  tell. 
The  toil  4^  heroes  on  the  dusty  plains. 
Or  on  tbei  green  the  merriment  of  swains, 
V  Reflection  speaks  :  then- all  the  forms  that  rose 
In  lifo's  enchanted  scene  themselves  compose: 
Whilst  the  grave  voice,  controlling  all  the  spells. 
With  solemn  utterance,  thus  the  moral  tells: 
'  So  public  worth  its  enemies  destroys. 
Or  private  innocence  itself  enjoys.* 

*•  Hci-e  all  the  passions,  for  their  greater  sway. 
In  all  the  power  of  words.themselves  array; 
And  hence  the  soft  pathetic  gently  charms, 
And  hence  the  bolder  fills  the  breast  with  arms. 
Sweet  love  in  numbers  finds  a  world  of  darts, 
And  with  desiringrs  wounds  the  fender  hearts. 
Fair  liope  displays  its  pinions  to  the  wind. 
And  fiutters  in  the  lines,  and  lifts  the  mind. 
Brisk  joy  with  transport  fills  the  rising  strain, 
Ifreaka  in  the  notes,  and  bounds  in  every  vein. 
Stem  courage,  glittering  in  the  sparks  of  ire, 
Inflames  those  lays  thnt  set  the  breast  on  fire. 
Aversion  learns  to  fly  with  swifter  will. 
In  irambers  taught  to  represent  an  ill. 
By  ft-igbtlul  accents  Pear  produces  fears; 
By  sad  expression  Sorrow  meltv  to  tears  : 
And  dire  Amazement  and  Despair  arc  brought 
By  worda  of  horrour  through  the  wilds  of  thought, 
Tis  tbaa  tumultuous  passions  learn  to  roll; 
Thus,  arfn*d  with  poetry,  they  win  the  soul. 

**  Pass  further  through  the  dome,  another  view 
Would  now  the  pleasures  of  thy  mind  renew. 
Where  ofl  Description  for  the  colours  goes. 
Which  raise  and  animate  its  native  shows; 
"Where  oft  Narration  seeks  a  florid  grace 
To  keep  firom  sinking  ere  *t  is  time  to  cease ; 
Where  easy  turns  Reflection  looks  to  find, 
When  Morals ai|p  at  dress  to  please  the  mind; 
Where  lively  figures  are  for  use  array'd. 
And  theae  an  action,  those  a  passion,  aid. 

"  There  modest  Metaphors  in  order  sit, 
Wltb>  nnafiected,  undisgoising  wit. 


That  leave  their  own,  and  seek  apother's  place. 
Not  forc'd,  but  changing  with  an  easy  pace. 
To  deck  a  notion  faintly  seen  before,  [more. 

A.nd  Truth  preserves  her  shape,  and  shines  the 

**  By  these  the  beauteous  similes  reside. 
In  look  more  open,  in  design  ally'd. 
Who,  fond  of  likeness,  from  another's  face 
Bring  every  feature's  corresponding  grace. 
With  near  approaches  in  expression  flow. 
And  take  the  turn  their  pattern  loves  to  show; 
As  in  a  glass  the  shadows  meet  the  fair. 
And  dress  and  practice  with  resembling  air. 
Thus  Truth  by  pleasure  doth  her  aim  pursue^ 
Looks  bright,  and  fixes  on  the  doubled  view. 

"  There  Repetitions  one  another  meet. 
Expressly  strong,  or  languishingly  sweet. 
And  raise  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  please, 
And  Urge  the  sort  of  sentiment  they  raise. 

"  There  close  in  order  are  the  Questions  plac*d. 
Which  march  with  art  conceal'd  in  shows  of  haste. 
And  work  the  reader  till  his  mind  be  brought 
To  make  its  answers  in  the  writer's  thought. 
For  thus  the  moving  passions  seem  to  throng. 
And  with  their  quickness  force  the  .soul  along; 
And  thus  the  soul  grows  fond  they  should  prevail. 
When  every  question  seems  a  fair  appeal ; 
And  if  by  just  degrees  of  strength  they  soar. 
In  steps  as  equal  each  afiects  the  more. 

*•  There  strange  Commotion,  naturally  shown. 
Speaks  on  regardless  that  she  speaks  alone, 
Nor  minds  if  they  to  whom  she  talks  be  near. 
Nor  cares  if  that  to  which  she  talks  can  hear. 
The  wannth  of  Anger  dare??  an  absent  foe  ; 
The  words  of  Pity  speak  to  feai*s  of  Woe ; 
The  Love  that  hopes,  on  errands  sends  the  breeze; 
And  Love  despairing  moans  to  naked  trees. 

"There  stand  the  new  Creations  of  the  Muse, 
Poetic  persons,  whom  the  writere  use 
Whene'er  a  cause  magnificently  great 
Would  fix  attention  with  peculiar  weight. 
*Tis  hence  that  humble  pn)viiices  are  seen 
TiansformM  to  matrons  with  neglected  luien. 
Who  call  their  warriorK  in  a  mournful  sound. 
And  show  their  crowns  of  turrets  on  the  giound. 
While  over  urns  reclining  rivers  muan 
They  should  enrich  a  nation  not  their  own. 
*Tis  hence  the  virtues  are  no  more  confln'd 
To  be  but  rules  of  reason  iri  the  mind  j 
The  heavenly  forms  start  forth,  appear  to  breathe. 
And  in  bright  shapes  converse  with  men  beneath  ; 
And,  as  a  go  j  in  combat  Valour  leads. 
In  council  Prudence  as  a  goddess  aids. 

**  There  Exclamations  all  the  voice  employ 
In  sudden  flashes  of  concern  or  joy : 
Then  seem  the  sluices,  which  the  passions  bound. 
To  burst  assunder  with  a  speechless  sound ; 
And  then  with  tumult  and  surprise  they  roll. 
And  show  the  case  important  in  the  soul. 

•* There  rising  Sentences  attempt  to  speak. 
Which  wonder,  sorrow,  shame,  or  an^.er,  ba-ak; 
But  so  the  part  directs  to  find  the  rest. 
That  what  remains  behind  is  more  than  guess'd. 
Thus  filPd  with  ease,  yet  left  unfinishM  too, 
The  sense  looks  large  within  the  reader's  view: 
He  freely  gathers  all  the  passion  means. 
And  artful  silence  more  than  words  explains. 
Methinks  a  thousand  graces  more  I  see, 
And  I  could  dwell — ^but  when  would  thought  be 
Engaging  Method  ranges  all  the  band,         [free  > 
And  smooth  Transition  joins  them  Land  in  hand : 
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Around  the  moBic  of  my  lays  tliey  throng. 
Ah,  too  deierving  objects  of  my  song ' 
Live,  wondrous  palace,  lire  secure  of  time. 
To  senses  harmony,  to  souls  sublime, 
And  just  proportion  all,  and  great  design. 
And  lively  colours,  and  an  air  divine. 

**  *Tis  here  that,  guided  by  the  Muse's  fire,  . 
A  nd  filPd  with  sacred  thought,  her  friends  retrre. 
Unbent  to  care,  and  uuconcern'd  with  noise, 
To  taste Vepose  and  elevated  joys. 
Which  in  a  deep  untroubled  leisure  meet. 
Serenely  ravishing,  politely  sweet.  [choose, 

From  hence  the  charms  that  roost  engage  they 
And,  as  they  please,  the  glittering  objects  use ; 
While  to  their  genius,  more  than  art  they  trust. 
Yet  ait  acknowkdsres  their  labours  just 
From  hence  they  look,  from  this  exalted  show. 
To  choose  their  subject  in  the  world  below. 
And  where  a  hero  well  deserves  a  nam^, 
They  consecrate  his  acts  in  song  to  F^me ;    ^  ' 
Or,  if  a  science  unadorned  they  find,  [mind; 

They  smooth  its  look  to  please  and  teach  the 
And  where  a  friendship's  generously  strong. 
They  celebrate  the  knot  of  souls  in  song ; 
Or,  if  the  verses  must  inflame  desire. 
The  thoughts  are  melted,  and  the  words  on  fire : 
Bat,  when  the  temples  decked  with  glory  stand. 
And  hymns  of  gratitude  the  gods  demand. 
Their  bosoms  kindle  with'celestial  love, 
And  then  alone  they  cast  their  eyes  above. 

"  Hail,  sacred  Verse  !  ye  sacred  Muses,  hail ! 
Could  I  your  pleasures  with  your  fire  reveal, 
The  world  might  then  be  taught  to  know  your 
And  court  your  rage,  and  envy  my  delight,  [right. 
But,  whilst  I  follow  where  your  pointed  beams 
My  course  directing  shoot  in  golden  streams. 
The  bjight  appearance  dazzles  Fancy's  eyes. 
And  wearyM  out  the  fixM  attention  lies; 
Enough,  my  verses,  have  you  work'd  my  breast, 
lil  seek  the  sacred  grove,  and  sink  to  rest.'' 

No  longer  now  the  ravi&h'd  poet  sung, 
«llis  voice  in  easy  cadence  left  the  tongue ; 
Nor  o'er  the  music  did  his  fingers  fly. 
The  sounds  ran  tingHng,  and  they  seem'd  to  die. 

O,  Bolingbroke !  O  favourite  of  the  skies, 
O  bom  to  gifts  by  which  the  noblest  rise, 
Improved  in  arts  by  which  the  brightest  please, 
^  Intent  to  business,  and  polite  for  ease ; 
Sublime  in  eloquence,  where  loud  applause 
Hath  styrdthee  patron  of  a  nation's  cause,  [great, 
•Twas  there  the  world  perceived  and  own'd  thee 
Tlience  Anna  call'd  thee  to  the  reins  of  state ; 
**  Go,  said  the  greatest  queen,  with  Oxford  go. 
And  still  the  tumults  of  the  World  below. 
Exert  thy  powers,  and  pfosper;  he  that  knows 
To  move  with  Oicford,  never  should  repose." 

She  "spake :  the  patriot  overspread  thy  mind. 
And  all  thy  days  to  public  good  resign'd. 
F.lse  might  thy  soul,  so  wonderfully  wrought 
For  every  depth  and  turn  of  <?uriou8  thought. 
To  this  the  poet's  sweet  recess  retreat. 
And  thence  report  the  pleasures  of  the  seat, 
Describe  the  raptures  which  a  writer  knows. 
When  in  his  breast  a  vein  of  fancy  glows, 
Describe  his  business  while  he  works  the  mine. 
Describe  his  tenaper  when  he  sees  it  shine. 
Or  say,  when  readers  easy  verse  insnares. 
How  much  the  writer's  mind  can  act  on  theirs : 
Whence  Images  in  channing  pumbe)^  set, 
A  sort  of  likeness  in  the  soul  beget, 


And  whut  fair  visions  oft  we  faney  nigh 
By  fond  delusions  of  the  swimming  eye. 
Or  further  pierce  through  nature's  maze  to  find 
How  passions  drawn  give  passions  to  tbemiod. 

Oh,  what  a  sweet  confusion  !  what  surprise! 
How  quick  the  shifting  views  of  pleasure  rise  I 
While,  lightly  skimming,  with  a  transient  wing, 
I  touch  the  beauties  which  I  wish  to  sing. 
Is  verse  a  sovereign  r^ent  of  the  soul, 
And  fitted  all  its  motional  to  control  ? 
Or  are  they  sisters,  tun'd  at  once  above, 
And  shake  like  unisons  if  either  moye  ? 
For,  when  the  numbers  sing  an  eager  fight, 
I've  heard  a  soldier^s  voice  exi^ress  ddight; 
I've  seen  his  eyes  M'ith  crowding  spirits  shtec, 
And  round  his  hilt  his  hand  unthinking  twine. 
When  from  the  .shore  the  fickle  Trojan  flies. 
And  in  sweet  measures  poor  Eliza  dies, 
I've  seen  the  book  forsake  the  virgin's  hand, 
And  in  ber  eyes  the  tears  but  hardly  stand. 
I've  kno>yn  her  blush  at  soft  Corinna's  name. 
And  in  red  characters  confess  a  flame: 
Or  wish  success  had  more-IUlom'd  his  arms, 
Who  gave  the  worid  for  Cl^patca's  charms. 

Ye  sons  of  glory,  be  my  fiijt  appeal. 
If  here  the  power  of  lines  these  lines  reveaL 
When  some  great  youth  haswithimpetuoosthong^ 
Read  o'er  achievements  which  another  wrought, 
And  seen  his  courage  and  his  honour  go 
Through  crowding  nations  in  trivmphantshov. 
His  soul,  enchanted  by  the  words  he  reads, 
Shines  all  impregnated  with  sparkling  seeds, 
And  courage  here,  and  honour  there,  appean 
In  brave  design  that  soars  beyond  bis  years. 
And  this  a  spear,  and  that  a  chariot  lends. 
And  war  and  triumph  be  by  turns  attends ; 
Thus  gallant  pleasures  are  his  waking  dream, 
Till  some  fair  cause  have  call'd  him  fortii  to  fuoe. 
Then,  formM  to  life  on  what  the  poet  made. 
And  breathing  slaughter,  and  in  arms  array'd, 
He  marches  forward  on  the  daring  foe. 
And  emulation  acts  in  every  blow. 
Great  Hector's  shade  in  fancy  stalks  along, 
From  rank  to  rank  amongst  the  martial  throng; 
While  firom  his  arts  he  learns  a  noble  rage;, 
And  shines  like  Hector  in  the  present  age. 
Thus  verse  will  raise  him  to  the  victor's  hajrs ; 
And  verse,  that  rajs'd  him  ,shall  resound  his  praiie. 

Ve  tender  beautiei,  b«  my  witness  too, 
If  song  can  charm,  and  if  my  song  be  true. 
With  sweet  experience  oft  a  fair  may  find 
Her  passions  mov'd  by  passions  well  design'd; 
And  then  she  longs  to  meet  a  gentle  swain, 
And  longs  to  love,  and  to  be  lov'd  again. 
And  if  by  chance  an  amor<ius  youth  appears, 
With  pants  and  blushes  she  the  rourtihip  besn; 
And  finds  a  tale  that  must  with  theirs  agree, 
And  he's  Septimius,  and  his  Acme  '  she : 
Thus  lost  in  thought  her  melted  heart  she  giveti 
And  the  rais'd  lover  by  the  poet  lives. 

'  With  such  a  husband  such  a  wife. 
With  Acme  and  Septimius'  life, 
is  the  conclusion  of  Cowley's  beautiful  imitatioo 
of  Catullus.  On  those  lines,  an  excellent  prdste 
has  observed,  that,  to  the  honour  of  Cowley's  bo- 
rals  and  good  taste,  by  a  small  deviation  from  bit 
original,  he  has  converted  a  loose  lovo-poem  int'i 
a  sober  epithalamium ;  we  have  all  the  grare,  ff*^ 
what  is  more,  all  the  warmth  of  OatoUus,  vithMt 
his  indecency.    N, 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


^AMtTBL  OAltTH  uTas  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  m  his 
nm  eoontjy  became  a  student  at  Peter>boQse  in  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he 
lecame  doctor  of  physic  on  July  the  7th,  I691.  He  was  examined  before  the  college 
t  London  on  March  the  1 2d),  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow  June  26th,  1693.  He 
ras  soon  so  much  distinguished  by  his  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain 
fry  extensive  practice ;  and,  if  a  pamphlet  of  those  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
ivoar  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Riidcliflfe  had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  his 
csire  of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  liim  to  so  much  zeal  fot  the  Dispensary ;  an 
odertaking,  of  which  some  account,  however  short,  is  proper  to  be  given. 

Wbetlier  wbat  Temple  says  be  true,  that  physicians  have  had  more  learning  than 
le  other  faculties,  I  will  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but,  T  believe,  every  man  has  found  in 
bysidans  great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  efiusion  of  beneficence, 
m1  willingness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre.  Agreeably  to 
lis  character,  tbe  college  of  physicians,  in  July  l687>  pulilished  as  edict,  requiring  all 
le  fellows,  candidates,  and  lictotiates,  to  give  gratuitous  advice  tb  tite  neighbourmg 
K)r. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermeii ;  and,  a  cfuestibn  beitig  made  to  whom 
e  appellation  of  the  poor  should  be  Extended,  the  college  answered,  that  it  should 
'  sufi)cient  to  bring  a  testimonial  from  the  clergyman  officititing  in  the  pari^  ieher^ 
e  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found  their  charity  frustrated  by  some  ma- 
Tiant  opposition,  and  made  to  a  great  degree  vain  by  the  high  price  of  physic  ;  they 
^refore  voted  in  August  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  college  should  be  accom- 
>dated  to  tbe  preparation  of  medicines,  and  anotber  room  prepared  for  then'  recep- 
n ;  and  tbat  the  contributors  to  the  expense  should  manage  the  charity. 
ft  was  now  expected,  that  tbe  apothecaries  would  have  undertaken  the  care  of  pro- 
ting  medieines ;  but  they  took  another  cborse.   Thinking  the  whole  design  pemicioiui 
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to  their  iDterest,  they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  it  in  the  eoDnfe,  aoi 
found  some  physicians  mean  enough  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betnyiiig  to  tliea 
the  counseb  of  the  college.  The  greater  part,  howeveri  enforced  by  a  new  e&t,  in 
169^,  the  former  order  of  l6S7,  and  sent  it  to  the  may  or  and  aldermen,  wboiqpiDted 
a  committee  to  treat  with  the  college,  and  settle  the -mode  of  adnanisteriiig  thedfiuity. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen,  that  the  t^timonials  of  churchwardens  and  oveneen 
should  be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and  all  apprentices  to  haadicnfiaieDi 
should  be  considered  as  poor.    Tliis  likewise  was  granted  by  the  college. 

It  was  then  connderedwho  should  distribute  the  medicines^  and  who  should  s^ 
their  prices.  The  physicians  prt»cured  some  q)othecaried  to  tmdertake  the  di^pouatioi, 
and  offered  that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  i^pothecaries  should  a^j^  ^  V^ 
This  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the  apothecaries  who  had  engaged  to  assist  the  diaiitj 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  impositkMi  of  troobl^ 
some  offic^»  and  deterred  from  the  pcrfonnance  of  theur  engagements.  The  apothe- 
caries Ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and  presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  agnut 
the  design  to  the  conunittee  of  the  city^  which  the  physicians  condescended  to  coofatej 
and  at  least  tlie  traders  seem  to  have  prevaUed  among  the  sons  of  trade ;  for  the  p 
posal  of  the  college  having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation  was  dmn  np,  W 
postponed  ^d  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted ;  and  in  1696  a  subscription  was-  rabcd  by  dieosebc^ 
ai^tording  to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensary.    The  pocnr  were,  far  a 
supplied  with  medicines ;  for  how  long  a  time,  I  know  not.    The  ttedichal 
like  others,  begau  with  ardour,  but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradually  iway, 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the  action  of  the  Di^MOSaiy.    The 
as  its  subject  was  present  and  )>opular,  co-operated  with  passions  and  piejadices 
prevalent,  and,  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merits  was  univertelfy  taA 
applauded;    It  liras^  on  the  side  of  charity  against  the  intrigaes  of  intotst,  aad 
regular  learning  against  licentious  usurpation  of  medical  authority,  and  was 
naturally  favoured  by  those  who  read  and  can  judge  of  poetry.  { 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  wliich  is  now  (^ed  the  Uarveian  Oration;  which  ll 
authors  of  the  Biographia  mention  with  more  praise  than  the  passage  quoted  ia 
notes  will  fully  justify.    Garth,  speaking  of  the  mischief  done  by  quacks,  has 
expressions :  *'  Non  tamen  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtarum  colluvies^  sed  theriaci 
magis  peroicios^,  non  pyrio,  sed  pulvere  nescio  quo  exotico  certat,  nOn  ^lobnlis 
beis,  sed  pilulis  seque  letlialibus  interficit.*'    This  was  certainly  thou^t  fiae  b; 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer.    In  October  1702,  he  heeaae  ooet 
the  censors  oi  the  college. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  ^tcaioqs  Whig,  was  a  member  of  the  KH-cat  dahj  »4 ' 
consequence,  familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men  of  that  denomination;  la  171^ 
the  government  fell  into  other  hands,  he  writ  to  lord  Godolphin,  on  hk 
short  poem,  which  wtfs  critidsed  in  the  Exammer,  and  so  successfully  eWiff 
or  excused  by  Mr.  Addison,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it  ought  to  be 

At  the  accession  of  tlie  present  family  his  merits  were  acknowledged  and 
He  was  knighted  witli  the  sword  6f  his  hero^  Marlborough ;  and  was  aaade 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  physician-general  to  the  army.  . 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  by  wemti  W 
whicli  he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with  more  ostislataoii  tUn  aM^; " 
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lotioiis  aiie  half-fonned,  and  bis  materials  hnmethodically  confused.  This  was  his  last 
rork.    He  died  January  18,  IJIJ-IS,  and  was  buried  at  Harrow-on-tlie-Hill. 

His  pencmal  charafcter  seems  to  have  been  social  and  liberal.  He  communicated 
ibself  through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquamtance ;  and  thou^  firm  in  a  party,  at  a 
ime  when  firmness  included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  bis  kindness  to  those  who  were 
lotsuppoeed  to  fiivour  hb  proM^les.  He  was  an  eariy  encourager  of  Pope,  and.was  at 
»oce  the  finend  of  Addison  and  of  Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness  and 
rrdigion;  and  P<^,  who  says,  **  that  if  ever  there  was  a  gofiA  Christian,  without 
[Dowing  himself  to  be  so,  it  w^  Dr.  Garth/'  seeiiis  not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry 
0  hear,  and  loth  to  confess* 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convbiced,  that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of 
be  church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  reconciled.  It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that 
here  is  le$s  distance  than  is  thought  betwieen  scepticism  and  popery ;  and  that  a  mind, 
wearied  ^th  perpetual  doubt,  irillingly  seeM  repose  ^  th^  bo9on\  of  (in  infallible 
JRirch. 

His  poftry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally  to  its  merit  In  the  Diq|>ensary  there  is 
(Stiamof  smooth  and  fi-ee  versification;  but  few  lines  are  emmently  elegant.  No 
assag^  fan  below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  above  it.  The  plan  seems  formed 
ithoot  just  proportion  to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  necessary  connection* 
level,  in  his  preface  to  Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no  discrimination 
f characters;  and  that  what  any  one  says  might,  with  equal  prq)iiety,  have  been  said 
J  another.  The  general  design  is,  perhaps,  <^n  to  criticism ;  but  the  composition 
ID  seklom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  n^ligence.  The  author  never  slii^l^rs  in 
'Jf-indQlgence ;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted ;  scarcely  a  1^  is  1^  unfiaidied ; 
sr  is  it  easy  to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a  thi>vight  imperfectly  ex- 
reased.  It  was  remari^ed  by  Pope,  that  the  Di^qsary  had  been  corrected  in  every 
ftion,  and  that  every  change  was  an  improvement.  It  appears,  however,  to  want 
)fliethu)g  of  poetical  ardour,  and  something  of  general  delectation ;  and  therefore, 
Bce  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  accidental  and  intrinsic  popularity^  it  has  been 
arcelj^  able  to  support  itself. 
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TO 


ANTHONY  HENLEY,  ESQ, 


A  MAN  of  your  character  can  no  more  prevent  a  dedication,  than  he  would 
encourage  one;  for  merit,  like  a  virgin's  blushes,  is  still  most  disco  veered, 
when  it  labours  most  to  be  concealed. 

It  is  hardy  that  to  think  well  of  you,  should  be  but  justice,  and  to  tell  you 
80,  should  be  an  offence:  thus,  rather  than  violate  your  modesty,  I  must  be 
wanting  to  your  other  virtues;  andj^  to  gratify  one  good  quality,  do  wrong  to 
a  thousand. 

The  world  generally  measures  our  esteem  by  the  ardour  of  our  pretences; 
and  will  scarce  believe  that  so  much  zeal  in  the  heart,  can  be  consistent  with 
so  much  faintness  in  the  espressipn ;  but  when  they  reflect  on  your  readiness 
to  do  good,  and  your  industry  to  hide  it;  on  your  passion  to  oblige,  and 
your  pain  to  hear  it  owned ;  they  will  conclude  that  acknowledgments  would 
be  ungrateful  to  a  person,  who  even  seems  to  receive  the  obligations  he  con- 
fers. 

But  though  I  should  persuade  myself  to  be  silent  upon  all  occasions ;  those 
more  polite  arts,  which,  till  of  late,  have  languished  and  decayed,  would  ap- 
pear under  their  present  advantages,  and  own  you  for  one  of  their  generous 
restorers;  insomuch,  that  sculpture  now  breathes,  painting  speaks,  music  ra« 
Tishes;  and  as  you  help  to  refine  our  taste,  you  distinguish  your  own. 

Your  approbation  of  this  poem,  is  the  only  exception  to  the  opiqion  the 
world  has  of  your  judgment,  that  ought  to  relish  nothing  so  much  as  what 
you  write  yourself:  but  you  are  resolved  to  forget  to  be  a  critic,  by  remem- 
t>ering  you  are  a  friend.  To  say  more,  would  be  uneasy  to  you;  and  to  say 
less,  would  be  unjust  in 

Your  humble  servant. 
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PREFACE. 


OINCE  this  following  poem  in  a  mi|i^ner  stole  into  the  world,  I  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  an- 
correct:  though  I  can  no  more  ^&y  I  was  a  stranger  to  its  coming  abroad,  than  tl^^t  I  approved  of  the 
publishei's  precipitation  in  doing  it:  for  a  hurry  in  the  execution  generally  produces  a  leisure  in 
reflection ;  SQ  when  we  run  the  fastest,  we  stumble  the  oftenest.  However,  the  errours  of  the  printer 
have  not  been  greater  than  the  candour  of  the  reader :  and  if  1  could  but  say  the  same  of  the  defects 
of  the  author,  he  would  need  no  justification  against  the  cavils  of  some  furious  critics,  who,  I  am  sure, 
would  have  been  bettor  pleased  if  they  had  met  with  more  faults. 

Their  grand  objection  is,  that  the  fury  Disease  is  an  improper  machine  to  recito  characters,  and  re- 
commend  the  example  of  present  writers :  but  though  I  had  the  authority  of  some  Greek  and  Latiu 
poets,  upon  parallel  instances,  to  justify  the  design;  yet  that  I. might  not  introduce  any  thing  that 
seemed  inconsistent,  or  hard,  I  started  this  objection  myself,  to  a  gentleman,  very  remarkable  in  this 
sort  of  criticitm,  who  would  by  no  means  allow  that  the  contrivance  was  forced,  or  the  conduct  in- 
congmous. 

Diseas^  is  represented  a  fury  as  well  as  Envy :  she  is  imagined  to  be  forced  by  an  incantation  from 
her  recess ;  and,  to  be  revenged  on  the  exorcist,  mortifies  him  with  an  introduction  of  several  persons 
eminent  in  an  accomplishment  he  has  made  some  advances  in. 

Nor  is  the  compliment  less  to  any  great  genius  mentioned  there ;  since  a  very  fiend,  who  naturally 
repines  at  any  excellency,  is  forced  to  confess  how  happily  they  have  all  succeeded. 

Their  next  objection  is,  that  1  have  imitated  the  Lutrin  of  Monsieur  Boileau.  I  must  own,  I  am 
proud  of  the  imputation ;  unless  their  quarrel  be,  that  I  have  not  done  it  enough :  but  he  that  will 
give  himsetlf  the  trouble  of  examining,  will  find  I  have  copied  him  in  nothing  but  in  two  or  threo 
lines  in  the  complaint  of  Molesse,  Canto  II,  and  in  one  in  his  first  Canto ;  the  sense  of  which  line  is 
entirely  his,  and  I  could  wish  it  were  not  the  only  good  one  ip  mine. 

1  have  spoke  to  the  most  material  objections  I  have  hear^  of,  and  shall  tell  these  gentlemen,  that  for 
every  feult  they  pretend  to  find  in  this  poem,  I  will  undertake  to  show  them  two.  One  of  these  cu- 
rious persons  does  me  the  honour  to  say,  he  approves  of  the  conclusion  of  it ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  upon 
no  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  the  condusion.  However,  1  should  not  be  much  concerned  not  to  bo 
thought  excellent  in  an  amusement  I  have  very  little  practised  hitherto,  nor  perhaps  ever  shall  again. 
Beptitation  of  this  sort  is  very  hard  to  be  got,  and  very  easyto  be  lost;  its  pursuit  is  painful,  and 
its  possession  unfruitful ;  nor  had  I  ever  attempted  any  thing  in  this  kind,  till  finding  the  animosities 
among  the  members  of  the  college  of  physicians  increasing  daily  (notwithstanding  the  frequent  ex- 
hortations of  our  worthy  president  to  the  contrary),  I  was  persuaded  to  attempt  something  of  this 
nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  railly  some  of  our  disaffected  members  into  a  sense  of  their  duty,  who 
bare  hitherto  most  obstinately  opposed  all  manner  of  union ;  and  have  continued  so  unreasonably  re- 
fractory, that  it  was  thought  fit  by  the  college,  to  reinforce  the  observance  of  the  statutes  by  a  bond, 
which  acme  of  tben^  would  net  comply  with,  though  none  of  them  had  refused  the  ceremony  of  the 
customary  oath ;  like  some  that  will  trust  their  wives  with  any  body,  but  their  money  with  none.  1 
was  sorry  to  find  there  could  be  any  constitution  that  was  not  to  be  cured  without  poison,  and  that 
there  shovild  be  a  prospect  of  effecting  it  by  a  less  grateful  method  than  reason  and  persuasion. 

The  original  of  this  difference  has  been  of  some  standing,  though  it  did  not  break  out  to  fury  and 
ekcess,  until  the  time  of  erecting  the  Dispensary,  being  an  apartment  in  the  college,  set  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  poor,  and  managed  eter  since  with  an  integrity  and  disinterest  suitable  to  so  cha« 
ritable  a  design.  , 
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If  any  person  would  be  more  fiilly  informed  aboot  the  particulars  of  so  pious  a  work,  I  refer  hiia 
to  a  treatise,  set  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  president  and  censors,  in  the  year  97.  It  is  caOed,  A 
short  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  in  Relation  to  the  sick  Poor. 
The  reader  may  there  not  only  be  informed  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  so  public  an  undertaking, 
but  also  of  the  concurrence  and  encouragement  it  met  with  from  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
members  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  a  few  men,  who  thought  it  their 
interest  to  defeat  so  laudable  a  design. 

The  intention  of  this  prefoce  is  not  to  persuade  mankind  to  enter  into  our  quarrels,  but  to  vindicate 
the  author  from  being  censured  for  taking  any  indecent  liberty  with  a  facuUy  he  has  the  honour  to  be 
a  member  of.  If  the  satire  may  i^pear  directed  at  any  particular  person,  it  is  at  such  only  as  are 
presumed  to  be  engaged  in  dishonourable  confederacies  for  mean  and  mercenary  ends,  against  the  d%* 
nity  of  their  own  profession.  But  if  there  be  no  such,  then  the^  characters  are  but  Mi^aginary,  and 
by  consequence  ought  to  give  nobody  offence. 

The  description  of  the  battle'  is  g^unded  upon  a  feud  that  happened  in  the  Di^pen^ary,  betwixt  a 
member  of  the  college  with  his  retinue,  and  some  of  the  servants  that  attended  there  to  dispense  the 
medicines;  and  is  so  far  real,  though  the  poetical  relation  be  fictitious.  I  hope  nobody  will  think  the 
author  too  undecently  reflecting  through  the  whole,  who,  being  too  liable  to  fenlts  himself,  ought  to  be 
less  severe  upon  the  miscarriages  of  others.  There  is  a  character  in  this  trivial  performance,  whkk 
the  town,  I  find,  applies  to  a  particular  person :  it  is  a  reflection  which  J  should  be  ^orry  should  give 
offence;  being  no  more  than  what  may  be  said  of  any  physician  remarkable  for  much  practice.  The 
killing  of  numbers  of  patients  is  so  trite  a  piece  of  raillery,  that  it  ought  not  to  make  the  least  imprea- 
iion,  either  upon  the  reader,  or  the  person  it  is  applied  to;  being  one  that  1  think  in  my  conscience 
a  very  able  physician,  as  well  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordinary  learning.  If  I  am  hard  upon  any  one, 
it  is  my  reader:  but  some  worthy  gentlemen,  as  remaricable  for  their  humanity  as  their  eztraordinaiy 
parts,  have  taken  care  to  make  him  amends  for  it,  by  prefixing  something  of  their  own. 

1  confess,  those  ingenious  gentlemen  have  done  me  a  great  honour;  but  while  they  design  an  imar 
ginary  panegyric  upon  me,  they  have  made  a  real  one  upon  themselves;  and  by  saying  how  moch 
this  small  performance  exceeds  some  others,  they  convince  the  world  how  for  it  falls  short  of  theirs. 


9HB  COPT  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT  SUBSCRIBED  BT  THE  PRESIDENT,  CENSOR,  M09T  Of  THB  ELBCq, 
SENIOR  FELLOWS,  CANDIDATES,  &C.  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  IN  RELATION  TO  THB  OCK 
POOR. 

Whereas  the  several  orders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  for  prescribing  medicines  gratis 
to  the  poor  sick  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  parts  adjacent;  as  also  proposals  Bsadt 
by  the  said  college  to  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  conmion  council,  of  London,  in  par- 
tuance  thereof;  have  hitherto  been  Ineffectual,  for  that  no  method  bath  been  taken  to  furnish  the  poor 
with  medicines  for  their  cure  at  low  and  reasonable  rates;  we  therefore,  whose  names  are  here  under- 
written,  fellows  and  members  of  the  said  college,  being  willing  effectually  to  promote  so  great  a  charity, 
by  the  counsel  and  good-liking  of  the  president  and  college  declared  in  their  comitia,  hereby  (to  wit, 
e«ich  of  us  severally  and  apart,  and  not  the  one  for  the  other  of  us)  do  obligt  ourselves  to  pay  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Bnrwell,  fellow  aud  elect  of  the  said  college,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  i^iece  of  lawfol  money 
of  England,  by  such  proportions,  and  at  such  times,  as  to  the  migor  part  of  the  subscribers  here  shaft 
seem  most  convenient:  which  money,  when  received  by  the  said  Dr.  Thomas  BurweU,  is  to  be  by  him 
expended  in  preparing  and  delivering  medicines  to  the  poor  at  their  intrinsic  value,  in  such  w>»nn»^ 
and  at  such  times,  and  by  such  orders  and  directions,  as  by  the  major  part  of  the  subscriben  herato 
shall  in  writing  be  hereafter  appointed  and  directed  for  that  purpose. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-aecoad  day  of  ]>eceBiAer 
1696. 

Tho.  Millington,pr»tes.  John  Bateman. 

Tho.  Burwell,  elect,  and  censor.  Walter  Mills. 

Sam.  Collins,  «lect  Dan.  Coxe. 

Edw.  Browne,  elect.  Henry  Sampson. 

Rich.  Toriess,  eleet  and  censor.  nomas  Gibson. 

Edw.  Hulse,  elect  Charles  Good;Ul. 
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Tbo.  6iU,  eentor. 
Wilt  Dawes,  censor, 
Jo.  HuttOQ. 
Rob.  Brady. 
Hans  Sloane. 
Rich.  Morton. 
John  Hawys. 
Ch.  Hai^l. 
David  Hamilton* 
Hen.  Morelli. 
Walter  Harris. 
William  Briggs, 
Th.  Colladon. 
Martin  Lister. 
Jo.  Colbatcb. 
Bernard  Connor, 
W.  Cockbum. 
J.  le  Feure. 
P.  SylTsstre. 
Cb.  Morton. 
Rich.  Robinson, 

The  design  of  printing  the  sabserlbers 
suction  of  a  college  act;  and  that  it  is 
that  oppose  it  would  ui^ostly  insinaate. 


£dm.King. 
Sam.  Garth. 
Bamh.Seame. 
Denton  Nicholas. 
Joseph  Gaylard. 
John  Woollaston. 
Steph^  Hunt. 
Oliver  Horseman. 
Rich.  Moiton*  jnn. 
Walter  Charlton. 
Phineas  Fowke. 
Tho.  Alvery. 
Rob.  Omy. 
John  Wright. 
James  Drake. 
Sam.  Morris. 
John  Woodward. 
— -Norris. 
Oeoige  Colebrook. 
Gideon  Harvey. 

names^  ts  to  show,  that  the  late  nndertaking  has  the 
not  a  project  carried  on  by  ftve  or  six  members,  as  those 
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VERSES  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


TO  DR.  GARTH, 

ijPON  THB  D1SPBH8ART. 

Oh  that  some  genius,  whose  poetic  vein 
Like  Montague's  could  a  just  piece  sustain, 
Would  search  the  Grecian  and  the  Latin  store. 
And  thence  present  thee  with  the  purest  ore : 
In  lasting  numbers  praise  thy  whole  design^ 
And  manly  beauty  of  each  nenrous  line: 
Show  how  your  pointed  satire's  sterling  wit. 
Does  only  knaves  or  formal  blockheads  hit; 
Who  're  gravely  dull,  insipidly  serene, 
jind  carry  all  their  wisdom  in  their  mien; 
Whom  thus  expos'd,  thus  stripp'd  of  their  di^^uise. 
None  will  again  admire,  most  will  despise  1 
SiMiyr  in  what  noble  verse  Nassau  you  sing. 
How  sUch  a  poet's  worthy  such  a  king! 
When  Somers'  charming  eloquence  you  praise. 
How  loftily  your  tuneful  voice  you  raise! 
But  my  poor  feeble  Muse  is  as  unfit 
To  praise,  as  imitate  what  you  have  writ 
Artists  aloue  should  venture  to  commend 
What  Dennis  cant  condemn,  nor  I>ryden  mend: 
What  must,  writ  with  that  fire  and  with  that  ease. 
The  beaux,  the  ladies,  and  the  critics,  please. 

C.  BOYLB. 


It)  MY  FRIEND  TfiE  AUTHOR, 

DBBIRING  MT  OPINION  OF  HU  POBlt. 

Ask  mc  not,  friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame; 

Perhaps  1  know  not  why  I  like,  or  damn; 

I  can  be  pleas'd;  and  1  dilre  own  I  am. 

i  read  thee  over  with  a  loyer!s  eye; 

Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  1  no  fiaiults  can  spy; 

Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  L 

Critics  and  aged  beaux  of  fancy  cliaste^ 

Who  n^er  had  fire,  or  else  whose  fire  is  past. 

Must  judge  by  rules  what  they  want  force  to  taste. 

i  would  a  poet,  like  a  mifttress,  try. 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nose,  her  eye; 

But  by  some  nameless  power,  tc^  give  me  joy. 

fhe  hyihph  has  Grafton's,  Cecil's,  Churchill's 

,    charmi, 
Ifwiih  resistless  fires  my  soul  she  warms. 
With  balni  dpon  her  lips,  And  raptures  in  h^  arins. 
finch  is  thy  geniusi,  and  such  art  is  thine. 
Some  secret  magic  works  in  every  line; 
We  judge  not,  but  We  feel  the  power  divine. 
Where  all  is  just,  is  beauteous,  and  is  fair. 
Distinctions  vanish  of  peculiar  air. 
Lost  in  our  plea^re,  we  ei  joy  in  you 
Lucretius,  Horace,  Sbe^eld,  Montague. 


And  yet  *tis  thought,  some  tritics  in  this  town^ 
By  rules  to  all,  but  to  themselves,  unknown. 
Will  damn  thy  verse,  and  justify  their  own. 
Why  let  them  damn :  were  it  not  wondrous  hard 
Facetious  Mirmil'  and  the  city  bard. 
So  near  ally'd  in  learning,  wit,  and  skill. 
Should  not  have  leave  to  jddge,  as  well  as  kill  ^ 
Nay,  let  them  write;  let  them  their  forces  join. 
And  hope  the  motley  piece  may  rival  thine. 
Safely  despise  their  malice,  and  their  toil. 
Which  vulgar  ears  alone  wUl  reach,  and  will  defile. 
Be  it  thy  generous  pride  to  please  the  best. 
Whose  judgment,  and  whose  friendship,  is  a  test 
With  learned  Hans  thy  healing  cares  be  join'd  ; 
Search  thoughtful  Ratclifie  to  his  inmost  mind^ 
Unite,  restore  your  arts,  and  save  mankhid: 
Whilst  all  the  busy  Mirmils  of  the  town 
Envy  our  health,  and  pine  away  their  own. 
Whene'er  thou  would'st  a  tempting  Muse  engage. 
Judicious  Walsh  can  best  direct  her  rage. 
To  Somers  and  to  Dorset  too  submit. 
And  let  their  stamp  immortalise  thy  wit. 
Consenting  I^hcebus  bows,  if  they  approve. 
And  ranks  thee  with  the  foremost  bards  above; 
Whilst  these  of  right  the  deathless  laurel  send» 
Be  it  my  humble  business  to  commend 
The  fiiithful,  honest  man,  and  the  well-natnr'd 
friend. 

CHR.  CODRUfOTON. 


70  MY  FRIEND  DR.  OARTH^ 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DIBPBN8ARY. 

To  praise  your  healing  art  would  be  in  vain; 
The  health  you  give,  prevents  the  poet's  pen« 
Sufficiently  confirm'd  is  your  renown. 
And  I  but  fill  the  chorus  of  the  town. 
That  let  me  wave,  and  only  now  admire 
The  dazzling  rays  of  your  poetic  fire: 
Wiiicli  its  diffusive  virtue  does  dispense. 
In  flowing  yerse,  and  elevated  sense. 

The  town,  which  long  has  swallow'd  foolish 
verse, 
Which  poetasters  every  where  rehearse. 
Will  mend  their  judgment  now,  refine  their  taste,. 
And  gather  up  th'  applause  they  threw  in  waste. 
The  play-house  shan't  encourage  false  sublime. 
Abortive  thoughts,  with  decoration-rhyme. 

The  satire  of  vile  scribblers  shall  appear 
On  none,  except  upon  themselves,  severe : 
While  yours  contemns  the  gall  of  vulgar  spite; 
And  when  you  seem  to  smile  the  most,  you  bite. 

Tho.  Cuebk. 

'  Dc  Gibbons. 
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TOBiYFMEim, 

VPON  THE  DItPBNSART. 


As  when  the  people  of  the  northern  zone 
Find  the  approach  of  the  revolving  Sun, 
Pleas'd  and  reviv'djthey  see  the  new-born  light. 
And  dread  no  more  eternity  of  night: 

Thus  we,  who  lately,  as  of  summer's  heat. 
Have  felt  a  dearth  of  poetry  and  wit. 
Once  fear'd,  Apollo  would  return  no  more 
From  warmer  climes  to  an  ungrateful  shore. 
But  you,  the  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine, 
Have  made  the  God  in  his  full  lustre  shine; 
Our  night  have  changed  into  a  glorious  day ; 
A  lid  reach 'd  perfection  in  your  first  essay. 
So  the  young  eagle,  that  bis  force  would  try. 
Faces  the  Sun,  and  towers  it  to  the  sky. 


Others  proceed  to  art  by  slow  d^rees. 
Awkward  at  first,  at  length  they  ftUntly  please; 
And  still,  whate'er  their  first  efforts  produce, 
Tis  an  abortive,  or  an  inftuit  Miise: 
Whilst  yours,  like  Pallas,  from  the  he^d  of  Jove, 
Steps  out  full-grown,  witli  nolrfest  pace  to  move. 
What  ancient  poets  to  their  subjects  ovee. 
Is  here  inverted,  and  this  owes  to  yob: 
Vou  found  it  little,  hut  have  made  it  great. 
They  coukl  describe,  but  you  alone  create. 

Now  let  your  Muse  rise  with  expanded  wings. 
To  sing  the  fate  of  empires  and  of  kings; 
Great  WiUiam*s  victories  she'll  next  rehearse. 
And  raise  a  trophy  of  immortal  venie: 
Thus  to  your  art  proportion  the  design. 
And  mighty  things  with  mighty  numbers  join, 
A  second  Namur,  or  a  future  Boyne. 

H.  Btotiit. 
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OF 


SIR  SAMUEL  GARTH. 


THE  DISPENSARY, 

A  POIM  IN  SIX  CANTOS. 
mmHimc  vemam  petimut^  damutque  vteitsinL 

HoR.  de  Arte  Poet 
CANTO  I. 

Speak,  Goddess!  since  His  tboa  that  best  canst 
How  ancient  leagues  to  modern  discord  fell ;    [tell, 
And  why  physicians  wens  so  cautions  grown 
Of  others'  lives,  and  lavish  of  their  own ; 
How  by  a  journey  to  th'  Elysian  plain 
Peace  triumphed,  and  old  Time  returned  again. 

Not  for  from  that  most  celebrated  place, 
Where  angry'  Justice  shows  her  awfUl  face; 
Where  litUe  villains  must  submit  to  fate. 
That  great  ones  may  e^joy  the  world  in  state;  10 
There  stands  a  dome*,  majestic  to  the  sight. 
And  sumptuous  arches  beeir  its  oval  height; 
A  golden  ^obe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems,  to  the  distant  sight,  a  giided  pill; 
This  pile  was,  by  the  pious  patron's  aim, 
Rais'd  tor  a  use  as  noole  as  its  frame; 
Nor  did  the  leam'd  society  decline 
The  propagation  of  that  great  design; 
In  all  her  mazes,  Nature's  fiice  they  view'd. 
And,  as  she  disappeared,  their  search  pursued.  SO 
Wrapt  in  the  shade  of  night  the  goddess  lies. 
Yet  to  the  leam'd  unveils  her  dark  disguise,  . 
But  shuns  the  gross  access  of  vulgar  eyes. 

Now  she  unfolds  the  faint  apd  dawning  strife 
Of  in&pt  atoms  kindling  into  life; 
How  dnctile  matter  new  meanders  takes. 
And  slender  trains  of  twisting  fibres  makes; 
And  how  the  viscous  seeks  a  closer  tone, 
By  just  degress  to  harden  into  bone; 
While  the  more  loose  flow  from  the  vital  urn,    SO 
And  in  full  tides  of  purple  streams  return; 
How  lambent  flamen  from  life's  bright  lamps  arise. 
And  dart  in  emanations  through  the  eyes ; 
How  fh)m  each  sluice  a  gentle  torrent  pours. 
To  slake  a  feverish  heat  with  ambient  showers; 
Whence  their  mechanic  powers  the  spirits  claim; 
How  great  their  force,  how  delicate  their  firame; 
tiow  the  same  nerves  are  fiishion'd  to  sustain 
The  greatest  pleasure  and  the  greatest  pain; 

YARIATIOIIS.  ^ 

Ver.  19.  -'—they  still  punned, 

rhey  find  her  dnbioos  now,  and  then  as  plain. 
Here  she's  too  sparing;  there  profusely  vain. 
'  Old  Bailey.         *  CoUage  of  Physicians. 


Why  bilious  juice  a  golden  light  puts  oot  40 

And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run; 

How  the  dim  speck  of  entity  began 

T*  extend  its  recent  form,  and  stretch  to  manj  > 

To  how  minute  an  origin  we  owe 

Young  Ammon,  Csssar,  and  the  great  Nassau; 

Why  paler  looks  impetuous  rage  proclaim. 

And  why  chill  vii^ins  redden  into  flame; 

Why  envy  oft'  transforms  with  wan  dbguise. 

And  why  gay  mirth  sits  smiling  in  the  eyes; 

All  ice  why  tucrece;  or  Sempronia,  fire;         50 

Why  Scarsdale  rages  to  survive  desire; 

When  Milo^s  vigour  at  th*  Olympic 's  shown, 

Whence  tropes  to  Finch,  or  impudence  to  Sloane; 

How  nuitter,  by  the  vary'd  shape  of  pores. 

Or  idiots  frames,  or  solemn  senators. 

Hence  'tis  we  wait  the  wondrous  cause  to  fimf^ 
How  body  acts  upon  impassive  mind; 
How  fiunes  of  wine  the  thinking  part  can  fire« 
Past  hopes  revive,  and  present  joys  inspire; 
Why  our  complexions  oft  our  soul  declare,        60 
Aiui  how  the  passions  in  the  feature  are; 
How  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 
Corporeal  figure,  and  a  form  unseen; 
How  quick  their  fiiculties  the  limbs  fulfil* 
And  act  at  every  summons  of  the  will; 
With  mighty  truths,  mysterious  to  descry*    « 
Which  in  the  womb  of  distant  causes  lie. 

But  now  no  grand  inquiries  are  descry'd. 
Mean  faction  reigns  where  knowledge  should  pre- 
side, 
Feuds  are  increas'd,  and  learning  laid  aside.      70 
Thus  synods  oft  concern  for  faith  conceal. 
And  for  important  nothings  show  a  zeal : 
The  drooping  sciences  neglected  pine. 
And  PsBan's  beams  with  foding  lustre  shine. 
No  readers  here  with  hectic  looks  are  found. 
Nor  eyes  in  rheum,  through  midnight-watching. 
The  lonely  edifice  in  sweats  complains   [drown'd^ 
That  nothing  there  but  sullen  silence  reigns. 

This  place,  so  fit  for  undisturb'd  repose, 
The  god  of  Sloth  for  his  asylum  chose,  80 

Upon  a  couch  of  down  in  these  abodes, 
Supine  with  folded  arms  he  thoughtless  nods ; 
Indulging  dreams  bis  godhead  lull  to  ease. 
With  murmurs  of  soft  rills,  and  whispering  trees: 
The  poppy  and  each  numbing  plant  dispense 
Their  drowsy  virtue,  and  dull  indolence; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  53.  Why  Atticus  polite,  Brutus  severe^ 
Why  Metbwin  muddy,  Montague  why  clear. 
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No  passions  interrapt  his  easy  reign, 

No  problems  puzzle  his  lethargic  brain; 

But  dark  oblivion  guards  his  peaceful  bed. 

And  lazy  fogs  hang  lingering  o»er  his  l^d.         90 

As  at  full  length  the  pamper*d  monarch  lay» 
Battening  in  case,  and  slumbering  life  away; 
A  spiteftil  noise  his  downy  chains  unties. 
Hastes  fbrward,  and  increases  as  it  flies. 

First,  some  to  cleave  the  stubborn  '  flint  en- 
Jill,  urg'd  by  blows,  it  spatiiles  into  rage :     [gage, 
Some  temper  lute,  some  s^iacious  Tessels  move; 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve; 
Here  phials  in  nice  discipline  are  set. 
There  gallipots  are  rang*d  in  alphabet.  100 

In  this  place,  magazines  of  pills  you  ppy'; 
In  that,  like  forage,  herbs  in  bundles  lie; 
While  lifted  pestles,  brandished  in  the  air. 
Descend  in  peals,  and  civil  wars  declare. 
Loud   strokes,  with  pounding  spice,  the  fabric 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  [rend, 

So  when  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat. 
And  swellihs  slheWs  echoing  blows  repeat; 
From  the  volcanos  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies.  110 

The  slumbering  god,  amaz'd  at  this  new  din,  ^ 
Thrice  strove  to  rise,  and  thrice  sunk  down  again. 
Listless  he  stretchM,  and  gaping  rubb'd  his  eyes. 
Then  faltcr'd  thus  betwixt  half  words  and  sighs: 

"  Htiw  iihpotent  a  deity  am  I ! 
With  godhead  bom,  but  curs'd,  that  cannot  die ! 
Through  my  Indulgence,  mortals  hourly  share 
A  grateful  negligence,  and  ease  fipom  care. 
Luird  in  my  arms,  how  long  have  1  withheld 
The  northern  monarchs  fipom  the  dusty  field!   120 
How  I  have  kept  the  British  fleet  at  ease. 
From  tempting  the  rough  dangers  of  the  seas  ? 
Hibemia  owns  the  mildness  of  my  reign. 
And  my  divinity 's  ador*d  in  Spain. 
I  swains  to'sylvan  solitudes  convey. 
Where,  stretch'd  on  mossy  beds,  they  waste  away 
In  gentle  joys  the  ni^rht,  in  vows  the  day. 
What  marks  of  wondrous  clemency  1  'vc  shown. 
Some  reverend  \irorthies  of  the  gown  can  own: 
Triumphant  plenty,  with  a  cheerful  grace,        130 
Basks  in  their  eyes,  and  sparkles  in  their  fece. 
How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  is  their  mien. 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  d(tuble  chin ! 
^ach  faculty  in  blandishments  they  lull. 
Aspiring  to  be  venerably  dull; 
No  lefirnM  debates  molest  their  downy  trance, 
Or  discomposd  their  pompous  ignorance ; 
But,  undisturb'd,  they  loiter  life  away, 
So  wither  green,  and  blossom  in  decay; 
Deep  sunk  in  down,  they,  by  my  gentle  care,  140 
Avoid  th*  inclemencies  of  morning  air. 
And   leave   to  tattef'd*  crape  the   drudgery  of 
prayer. 

"  Urini  5*  was  civil,  and  not  void  of  sense, 
Had  humour,  and  a  courteous  confidence : 
So  spruce  he  moves,  so  gracefully  he  cocks. 
The  hallowM  rose  declares  him  orthodox : 
He  pass'd  hts  easy  hours,  instead  of  prayer, 
■  In  madricals,  and  phillysing  the  fair; 
,  Constant  at  feasts,  and  each  decorum  knew. 
And,  soon  as  the  dessert  appearM,  withdrew  j  150 
Always  obliging,  and  without  ofience. 
And  iaocy'd,  for  his  gay  impertinence. 

*  The  building  of  the  Dispensary. 

4  See  Boileau*8  Lutrin.  5  Dr.  Atterbury. 


Bat  see  how  ill-mistaken  parts  succeed; 

He  threw  off  my  dominion,  and  would  read ; 

Engag*d  in. controversy,  wrangled  well; 

In  convocation  language  could  excel; 

In  volumes  prov*d  the  church  without  defiance. 

By  nothing  guarded  but  by  Providence ; 

How  grace  and  moderation  disagree ; 

And  violence  advances  charity.  160 

Thus  writ  till  none  would  read,  becoming  toon 

A  wretched  scribbler,  of  a  rare  buffoon. 

'<  Mankind  my  fond  propitious  power  has  try'd. 
Too  oft  to  own,  too  much  to  be  deny'd. 
And  all  I  ask  are  shades  and  silent  bowers. 
To  pass  in  soft  fbrgetfulness  my  hours. 
Oft  have  my  fears  some  disftmt  viHa  chose, 
0*er  their  quietus  where  fi&t  judges  dose. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  conscience  to  repose: 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  1  implore,  170 

Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
The  peals  of  ^Nassau's  arms  these  eyes  nnclose. 
Mine  he  molests,  to  give  the  world  repose. 
That  ease  I  offer  ^ith  contempt  he  flies. 
His  couch  a  trench,  his  canopy  the  skies. 
Nor  climes  nor  seasons  his  resolves  control, 
Th'  equator  has  no  beat,  no  ice  the  pete. 
With  arms  resistless  o'er  the  globe  he  flies. 
And  Ipaves  to  Jove  the  empire  of  the  skies." 

But,  as  the  slothful  God  to  3rawn  begun,      ISO 
Hp  shook  off  the  dull  mist,  and  thus  went  on  :- 

**  *Twas  in  this  reverend  dome  1  sought  repose. 
These  walls  were  that  asylum  1  had  chose. 
Here  have  1  rul'd  long  undisttub'd  with  broib. 
And  laugh'd  at  heroes,  and  their  glorious  toils. 
My  annals  are  in  mouldy  mildews  wroogfat. 
With  easy  insignificance  of  thought. 
But  now  some  busy,  enterprising  brain 
Invents  new  fiwcies  to  renew  my  pain. 
And  labonrs  to  dissolve  my  easy  reign.'* 

With  that,  the  god  his  darl'mg  phantom  calk. 
And  from  his  £sltering  lips  this  message  fisHs: 

"  Since  mortals  will  dispute  my  power.  111  try 
Who  has  the  greatest  empire,  they  or  I. 
Find  Envy  out,  some  prince's  conit  attend. 
Most  likely  there  you  *U  meet  the  fiunish'd  fiea4 ; 

VARIATIOlit. 

Ver.  170.  Sometimes  among  the  Caspian  diffi  I 

creep. 
Where  solitary  bats,  and  swallows  sleep; 
Or,  if  some  cloister's  refuge  1  implore. 
Where  holy  drones  o'er  dying  tapers  snore. 
Still  Nassau's  arms  a  soft  repose  deny, 
Keep  me  awake,  and  follow  where  1  fly. 
.  Since  be  has  blessM  the  weary  world  with  peaoc; 
And  with  a  nod  has  bid  Bellona  cense; 
I  sought  the  covert  of  some  peaoefnl  cell. 
Where  silent  shades  in  harmless  rapftoies  dweU; 
That  rest  might  past  tranquillity  restore. 
And  mortal  never  interropt  me  mcMre. 


Ver.  183^  Nought  underneath  this  roof  bnt  < 

are  found. 
Nought  heaixl  but  drowsy  beetles  buzzing:  i 
Spread  cobwebs  hide  the  walls,  and  dust  theiaocst 
And  midnight  silence  guards  the  noiselew  doon. 

Ver.  196.  Or  in  cabals,  or  camps,  or  at  thebaic 
Or  where  ill  poets  penny  less  confer. 
Or  in  the  senate-house  at  Westminster. 

*  See  Boileau's  Lotria. 
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Or  where  dull  critics  anthon>  hte  foretell; . 
Or  where  stale  maids,  or  meagre  eunuchs,  dwdl; 
Tell  the  bleak  fury  what  oew  projects  reign 
Amonjr  the  homicides  of  Warwick-lane;  fiOO 

^od  what  th'  event,  unless  she  straight  inclines 
To  blast  their  hopes,  and  baffle  their  designs." 
More  he  had  spoke,  but  sudden  vapours  rise. 
And  with  their  silken  cords  tie  down  his  eyes. 


CANTO  II. 


Soon  as  the  erening  veil'd  the  mountains  heads, 
And  winds  lay  hush*d  in  subterranean  beds; 
whilst  sickening  powers  drink  up  the  silver  dew. 
And  beaux  for  some  asseinbly  dress  anew ; 
The   city   saints    to   prayers    and    play-hpuse 
The  rich  to  dinner,  and  the  poor  to  rest:    [haste f 
Th*  officious  phantom  then  prepared  wi^h  care 
To  slide  on  tender  pinions  through  the  air. 
bft  he  attempts  the  summit  of  a  rock. 
And  oft  the  h,ollow  of  some  blasted  oak ;  lO 

At  length  approaching  where  bleak  Envy  lay; 
The  hissing  of  her  snakes  proclaimed. the  way. 
.  Beneath  the  gloomy  covert  of  an  yew. 
That  taints  the  grass  with  sickly  sweats  of  dew; 
No  verdant  beauty  entertains  the  sight. 
But  baneful  hemlock,  and  cold. aconite; 
la  a  dark  grot  the  baleful,  haggard  lay,        . 
Brsathing  black  vengeance,  and  infecting  day. 
9ut  how  defona'^r  *^  worn  with  spiteful  woes. 
When  Accius  has  applausie,  Dorsennus  shows.  90 
The  cheerful  bltxMl  her  meagre  cheeks  forsook. 
And  basilisks  sate  broodin^^  in  her  look; 
A  bald  and  bloated  toad-stool  raised  ber  head; 
The  plumes  of  boding  ravens  were  her  bed: 
FVom  her  chapp*d  nostrils  scalding  torrents  f^U, 
And  her  sunk  eyes  boil  o*er  in  floods  of  galL 
Volcanos  labour  thus  with  inward  pains. 
While  seas  of  melted  ore  lay  waste  the  plains. 
.   Around  the  fiend  in  hideous  order  sate. 
Foul  bawling  Infamy,  and  ^Id  Debate ;  30 

Gruff  Discontent,  through  Ignorance  misled. 
And  clamorouM  Faction  at  her  party's  bead  ^ 
Restless  Scditbn  still  dissembling  fear. 
And  sly  Hypocrisy  with  pious  |eer. 
^  Glouting  with  sullen  spite  the  fury  shook 
Ber  clotted  locks,  and  blasted  with  each  look ; 
llien  tore  with  canker'd  teeth  the  pregnant  scrolls, 
Where  Fajhe  this  acts  of  deihigods  enrols ; 
And,  as  the  rent-records  in  pieces  fell, 
Each  scrap  did  some  immortal  action  tell. .       40 

This  showed,  how  fi;cM  as  fate  Torquatus  stood, 
That,  the  fam'd  passage  of  the  Granic  flood ; 
The  Julian  eagles,  here,  their  wings  display. 
And  there,  like  setting  stars,  the  Decii  Lay  i 
'thh  does  Camillus  as  a  gf>^  extol, 
That  points  at  Manlius  iri  the  Ca{«ito1 ;. 
How  Cocles  did  the  Tiber's  surges  brave. 
How  Cartius  plung*d  into  the  gaping  graved 
Great  Cyrus,  here,  the  Medes  and  Persians  join* 
Aod.  there,  th*  immortal  battle  of  the  Boyn^  50 

As  the  light  messenger  the  fiiry  spy'd, 
Awhile  his  curdling  blood  forgot  to  glide : 
Confusion  on  his  fainting  vitals  hung. 
And  £slteriiig  accents  flutter'd  on  his  tongue: 
AMeng^,  asmming  courage,  he  conveyed 
His  ermnd,  then  he  shrunk  into  a  shade. 
.  The  bag  lay  long  revolving  what  might  be 
Tl^  blesi  event  of  such  an  embassy : 

i'oi.  IX. 


Then  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form; ,. 

So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm.  60 

Thus  she-*"  Mankind  are  blest,  they  riot  still 

Unbounded  in  exorbitance  of  ill. 

By  devastation  the  rough  warrior  gains. 

And  farmers  fatten  most  when  fkmine  reigns  ; 

For  sickly  seasons  the  physicians  wait. 

And  politicians  thrive  in'broiis  of  state ; 

The  lover  's  easy  when  the  fair-one  sighs, 

And  gods  subsist  not  but  by  sacrifice. 

"  Each  other  being  some  indulgence  knows :  •  , 
Few  are  my  joys,  but  infinite  my  woes.  70 

My  present  pain  Britannia's  genius  wills. 
And  thus  the  Fates  record  my  future  ills. 

"A  heroine  shall  Albion's  sceptre  bear,  [prayer. 
With  arms  shall  vanquish  Earth,  and  Heaven  with 
She  on  the  world  her  clemency  shall  shower. 
And  only  to  preserve  exert  her  pbwer. 
Tyrants  shall  then  their  impious  aims  foibear,, 
And  Blenheim*S  thunder  more  than  ^na*s  fear. 

"  Sinc^  by  no  arts  I  therefore  can  defeat        . , 
The  happy  enterprises  of  the  great,  80 

lil  calinly  stoop  to  mpi^  inferior  things. 
And  try  if  ray  lov*d  snakes  have  teeth  or  stingsl" 

She  said;  and  straight  shrill  Colon*s^  person 
In  morals  loose,  but  most  precise  in  look,   [took, 
^lack-friars'  annals  lately  pleased  to  call 
itim  warden  of  Apothecaries-halt ; 
And,  when  so  dignify'd,  did  not  f^>rbear 
That  operation  which  the  Iearn*jd  declare 
Gives  colics  ease,  and  makes  the  ladies  fair.     ; 
In  trifling  show  his  tinsel  talent  lies;  90 

And  form  the  M'aut  of  intellects  supplies. 
In  aspect  grand  and  goodly  he  appears, 
Rcver'd  as  patriarchs  in  primeval  years, 
hourly  his  leaiu'd  irapeitinence  affords 
A  barren  superfluity  of  woirds;  ^ 

The  patient|s  ears  remorseless  h^  assail  $, 
Murders  with  jargon  where  his  medicine  fails. 

YARIATIOMt. 

Ver.  60.  Then  she:  **  Alas !  how  long  in  vain  have  1 

Aim*d  at  these  noble  ills  the  Fates  deny? 

Within  this  isle  fbr  ever  must  I  find 

Disasters  to  distract  my  restless  mind? 

Good  Tenisoii's  celestial  piety 

At  last  has  rais'd  him  to  the  sacred  see. 

Somers  does  sickening  equity  restore. 

And  helpless  orphans,  are  oppressed  no  more. 

Pembroke  to  Britain  endless  blessings  brings. 

He  spoke;  and  Peace  clapp'd   her  triumphant 

wings. 
Great  Ormond  shines  illustriously  bright 
With  blazes  of  hereditary  ri^liti 
The  noble  ardour  of  a  royal  >ire    . 
Inspires  the  generous  breast  of  Devonshire. 
And  Macclesfield  is  active  to  defend 
His  country  with  the  zeal  he  loves  his  frieodi 
Like  Leda's  radiant  soi\s  divinely  clear, 
Portland  ^ind  Jersey  deck'd  in. rays  appear^ 
To  gild  by  turns  the  Gallic  hehfiisphere. 
Worth  in  distress  is  ra,is'd  by  MonUgue ; 
Augustus  listens  if  Mecenas  sue ; 
And  Vernon's  vigilance  no  slumber  takes,    . 
Whilst  faction  peeps  abroad,  and  anarchy  awftkcs.^ 

Ver.  95.    In  haste  he  strides  along,  to  recompense 
Tlie  want  of  business  with  its  vain  pretence. 

i  Lte,  SLA  apothecacy. 
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The  fury  ihus  fissuming;  Colon's  grace, 

So  slung  her  arms,  so  shuffl'd  m  her  pace. 

Onward  she  hastens  to  the  ^am*d  abodes,         100 

Where  Horo5coi>e2  invokes  th*  infernal  gods; 

Aa  J  reacb'd  the  mansion  whf're  the  vulgar  run. 

For  ruin  throng,  and  pay  to  be  undone. 
This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 

And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  ^  be  wise. 

By  usefiil  observations  he  can  tell    - 

The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell;    . 

How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 

A  dwarf  an  Atlap,  a  Thersites  brave. 

It  cancels  all  defects,  and  in  their  place  110 

Finds  sense  in  Urownlow,  charms  in  lady  Oraee; 

It  guides  the  fancy,  and  directs  the  mind; 

Ko  bankrlipt  ever  found  a  fair-one  kind. 
So  truly  Horoscope  its  virtues  knows. 

To  this  lov^d  idol  'tis,  alone,  he  bows; 

And  fancies  such  bright  heraldry  can  prove. 

The  vile  plebeian  but  the  third  from  Jove. 
'  Long  has  he  been  of  that  amphibious  fryi 

Bold  to  prescribe,  and  busy  to  apply. 

His  shop  the  gazing  vulgar's  eyes  employs      120 

With  foreign  trinkets,  and  domestic  toys. 

Here  mummies  lay  most  reverendly  stale; 

And  there  the  tortoise  hung  her  coat  of  mail; 

Kot  far  fix)m  some  huge  sharVs  devouring  head 

The  flying  fish  their  finny  pinions  spread; 
Aloft  in  rows  large  poppy  heads  were  strung. 
And  near,  a  scaly  alligator  hung; 
In  this  place,  drags  in  musty  heaps  decay'd ; 
In  that,  dry'd  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid. 
An  inner  room  receives  the  numerous  shoals  ISO 
Of  such  as  pay  to  be  reputed  fools. 
Globes  stand  by  globes,  volumes  on  volumes  lie, 
And  planetary  schemes  amuse  the  eye. 
The  sage,  in  velvet  chair,  here  lolls  at  case. 
To  promise  future  health  for  present  fees; 
Then,  as  from  tripod,  solemn  shame  reveals. 
And  what  the  stars  know  nothing  of,  foretels; 

One  asks  how  soon  Panthea  may  be  won. 
And  longs  to  feel  the  marriage-fetters  on: 
Others,  convinced  by  melancholy  proof,  HO 

Inquire  when  courteous  fates  will  strike  them  off. 
Some,  by  what  means  they  may  redress  their 

w'lxmg. 
When  Others  the  possession  keep  too  long. 
And  some  would  know  the  issue  of  their  cause. 
And  whether  go-d  can  solder  up  its  flaws. 
Poor  pregnant  I^is  his  advice  would  have. 
To  lose  by  art  what  fruitful  Nature  gave; 
And  Portia,  old  in  expectation  grown. 
Laments  her  barren  curse,  and  begs  a  aon : 
Whilst  Irit  his  cosmetic  wash  would  try,         150 
To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die. 
Some  ask  for  charms,  and  others  philtres  choose, 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  tbeir  quartans  lose. 
Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  stains  too  foul  to  name. 
In  cradle  heit?  renews  his  youtbfiil  frame: 
Cloy'd  with  desire,  and  surfeited  with  charms, 
A  hot  bouse  be  prefers  to  Julia's  arms. 
And  old  I  ucullus  would  th*  arcanum  prove. 
Of  kindling  in  cold  veins  the  sparks  of  love. 

BIrak  F.nvy  these  dull  frauds  with  pleasure  sees. 
And  wonders  at  the  senseless  mysteries.  161 

In  Colon's  voice  she  thus  calls  out  aloud 
On  Horoscope  enviroii'd  by  the  croud  : 

**  Forbear,  forbear,  thy  vain  amusements  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  release; 

•  Dr.  Barnard. 


And  to  that  dire  misfortune  listen  well. 

Which  thou  shonld'st  fear  to  know,  or  I  to  telL 

'Tis  true,  thou  ever  wast  esteem'd  by  me 

The  great  Alcides  of  our  company. 

When  we  ivith  noble  scorn  resolv'd  to  case      ITO 

Ourselves  from  all  parochial  offices; 

And  to  our  \«'ealthicr  patients  left  the  care 

And  draggled  dignity  of  scavenger; 

Such  zeal  in  that  affair  thou  didst  express. 

Nought  could  be  equal,  but  the  great  success. 

Now  call  to  mind  thy  generous  prowess  past. 

Be  what  thou  should'st,  by  thinking  what  thoii 

wast: 
The  faculty  of  Warwick -lane  design. 
If  not  to  storm,  at  least  to  undermine. 
Their  gates  each  day  ten  thousand  iiigbt-<»ps 

croud. 
And  mortars  utter  their  attempts  alood.  181. 

If  they  should  once  unmask  our  mystery. 
Each  nurse,  ere  long,  would  be  as  leani*d  as  we; 
Our  art  expos'd  to  every  vulgar  eye ; 
And  none,  in  complaisance  to  us,  would  die. 
What  if  we  claim  their  right  t'  assassinate. 
Must  they  needs  turn  a\>othecaries  straight? 
Prevent  it,  gods !  all  stratagems  we  try. 
To  crowd  with  new  inhabitants  your  sky. 
'T  is  we  who  wait  the  Destinies'  command,      190 
To  purge  the  troubled  air,  and  weed  the  land. 
And  dare  the  college  insolently  aim 
To  equal  oar  fraternity  in  fame?  , 

Then  let  crabs^yes  with  pearl  for  virtue  try. 
Or  Highgate-hill  with  lofty  Pindus  vie! 
So  glow-worms  may  compare  with  Titan's  beams. 
And  Hare-court  pump  with  Aganippe's  streams. 
Our  mannfactures  now  they  meanly  sell. 
And  tbeir  true  value  treacherously  tell ; 
Nay,  they  discover  too,  their  spite  is  such,     ^JO 
That  health,  than  crowns  more  valued,  costs  not 

much; 
Whilst  we  must  steer  our  conduct  by  these  nile«. 
To  cheat  as  tradesmen,  or  to  starve  as  foo»».** 

At  this  fam'd  Hor  u^cope  tiim'd  pale,  and  atraigbt 
In  silence  tumbled  from  his  chair  of  istate: 
The  crowd  in  great  confusion  sought  the  door. 
And  left  the  magus  fainting  on  the  floor; 
Whilst  in  his  breast  the  fury  breath'd  a  storm. 
Then  sought  her  cell,  and  re-assum'd  ber  fbnn. 
Thus  from  the  sore  although  the  insect  flies*     910. 
It  leaves  a  brood  of  maargots  in  disguise. 

Officious  Squirt^  in  baste  forsook  his  shop. 
To  succour  the  expiring  Horoscope. 
Oft  be  essay'd  the  magus  to  restore. 
By  salt  of  succinum's  prevailing  power; 
Yet  still  supine  the  solid  lumber  lay. 
An  image  of  scarce-animated  clay; 
Till  Fates,  indulgent  when  disasters  can. 
By  Squirt's  nice  hand  apply*d  a  urinaL  ' 

The  ivight  no  sooner  d'd  the  stream  receive,    2S0 
But  rouz'd,  and  blessM  the  stale  restoiatiTe. 
The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel; 
Such  zeal  he  had  fx>r  that  vile  utensiL 

So  when  the  great  Pelides  Thetis  founds 
He  knew  the  sea-weed  scent,  and  th*  azore  god- 
dess own'd. 

VARIATlONt. ' 

Ver.  302.    Whilst  we,  at  our  expense,  most  per- 
severe. 
And  for  another  worid,  be  ruin'd  here. 

*  Dr.  Bpuiiard's  man. 
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'      '  CANTO  IIL 

All  night  the  sage  in  pensive  tumults  lay. 
Complaining  of  the  slow  approach  of  day; 
Oft  tum'd  him  round,  and  strove  to  think  no  more 
Of  what  shrill  Colon  said  the  day  before. 
Cowslips  and  poppies  o'er  his  eyes  he  spread. 
And  Salmon's  works  he  laid  beneath  his  head. 
Bflt  those  bles-s'd  opiates  still  in  vain  he  tries. 
Sleep's  gentle  image  his  embraces  flies: 
Tumultuous  carea  lay  rolling  in  his  breast. 
And  thus  bis  anxious  thoughts  the  sage  exprest.  10 

*  Oft  has  thia  planet  roll'd  around  the  Sun, 
Snce  to  consult  the  skies  1  first  begun : 
Such  my  applause,  so  mighty  my  succew, 
Some  granted  my  predictions  more  than  guess. 
But,  doubtftU  as  1  am,  I  '11  eutertain 
This  fiiith,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  gain. 
For  the  dull  world  must  honour  pay  to  those, 
WhooB  thair  understanding  most  impose. 
First  man  creates,  and  then  he  fears  the  elf* 
^us  others  cheat  him  not,  but  be  himself; '    20 
He  lotbes  the  substance,  and  he  loves  the  diow : 
Yoa*lI  ne'er  convince  a  fool,  himself  is  so: 
He  hates  realities,  and  hugs  the  cheat, 
And  still  the  only  pleasure's  the  deceit. 
So  ineteors  flatter  vith  a  dazzling  dye, 
^ich  no.  existence  has,  but  in  the  eye. 
^distant  prospects  please  us,  but  when  near 
we  6nd  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air; 
?roin  stratagem  to  stratagem  we  run, 
M  he  knows  most,  who  latest  is  undone.  30 

"Mankind  one  day  serene  and  free  appear; 
rhe  n^  they  're  cloudy,  sullen,  and  severe: 
w  passions  new  opinions  still  excite ; 
ind  what  they  like  at  noon  they  leave  at  night, 
inejrgaio  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease; 
ihd  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease. 
^Ii?ion*8  bright  authority  they  dare, 
V?  ^**  ***  slaves  to  superstitious  fear. 
l»«y  counsel  others,  but  themselves  deceive; 
Jid  though  they  're  cozen'd  still,  they  still  believe. 
"Sofalse  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem,  41 
ijw  hour  they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 

Shall  I  then,  who  with  penetrating  sight 
Jipect  the  springs  that  guide  each  a}^petite; 
»^ho  with  unfathom'd  searches  hourly  pierce 
M  dark  recesses  of  the  universe; 
*aw*d,  if  puny  emmets  would  oppress; 
|r  fear  their  fury,  or  their  name  caress  ? 
»ll  the  fiends  that  in  low  darkness  reign 
e  not  the  fictions  of  a  sickly  brain,  50 

2f  prospect,  the  Dispensary  they  call, 
^e  the  Moon  can  blunt  her  horns,  shall  fiill." 
With  that,  a  glance  from  mild  Aurora's  eyes 
JOQti  through  the  crystal  kingdoms  of  the  skies. 
>«  «avage  kind  in  forests  cease  to  roam, 
^  «)t6,  o'ercharg*d  with  nauseous  loads,  reel 
home;  j-pair. 

rams,  trumpets,  hautboys,  wake  the  slumbering 
Wat  bridegroom  sighs,  and  thinks  the  bride,  less 
; .  ^  ^n  [spread, 

Prj  cheerful  smiles  o'er  th*  azure  waste  are 
|w  Mtss  from  inns  of  court  bolts  out  unpaid ;  60 
^  *He,  transported  at  th*  approaching  hour, 
JP^nously  thrice  tbunder'd  on  the  floor; 
Bcious  Squirt  that  moment  had  a<Jces8, 
'« trust  was  great,  his  vigilance  no  less. 
^„'»!J»thag  Horoscope: 

My  kind  companion  in  this  dire  affair, 
wch  u  more  light,  since  you  assume  a  share ; 


90 


Fly  with  what  haste  you  us'd  to  do  of  old. 
When  clyster  was  in  danger  to  be  cold ; 
With  expedition  on  the  beadle  call,    .  70 

To  summon  all  the  company  to  th*  Hall.'* 

Away  the  friendly  coadjutor  flies, 
Swift  as  from  phial  steams  of  luirts-hom  rise. 
The  magus  in  the  interim  mumbles  o'er 
Vile  terms  of  art  to  some  infernal  power, 
And  draws  mysterious  circles  on  the  floor. 
But  from  the  gloomy  vault  no  glaring  sprigfat 
Ascends,  to  blast  the  tender  bloom  of  light. 
No  mystic  sounds  from  Hell's  detested  womb 
In  dusky  exhalations  upwards  come.  '  80 

And  now  to  raise  an  altar  he  decrees. 
To  that  devouring  harpy  call'd  Disease : 
Then  flowers  in  canisters  he  hastes  to  bring, 
The  wither'd  product  of  a  blighted  spring; 
With  cold  solantim  from  the  Pontic  shore. 
The  roots  of  mandrake  and  black  hellebore; 
The  griper  senna,  and  the  puker  rue. 
The  sweetener  sassafiras,  are  added  too ; 
And  on  the  structure  next  he  heaps  a  load 
Of  sulphur,  turpentine,  and  mastic  wood ; 
Gums,  fossils  too,  the  pyramids  increas'd; 
A  munmiy  next,  once  monarch  of  tlie  east; 
Then  from  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file. 
And  with  prescriptions  lights  the  solemn  pile. 

Feebly  the  flames  on  clumsy  wings  aspire. 
And  smothering  fogs  of  smoke  benight  the  fire. 
With  sorrow  he  beheld  the  sad  portent. 
Then  to  the  hag  these  orisons  he  sent: 

"  Disease !  thou  ever  most  propitious  power, 
Wliose  kind  indulgence  we  discern  each  hour !  1 00 
Thou  well  canst  boast  thy  numerous  pedigree. 
Begot  by  Sloth,  maintaiu'd  by  Luxury. 
In  gilded  palaces  thy  prowess  reigns, 
But  flies  tha  humble  sheds  of  cottage  swains. 
To  you  such  might  and  energy  belong. 
You  nip  the  blooming,  and  unnerve  the  strong. 
The  purple  conqueror  in  chains  you  bind. 
And  are  to  us  your  vasitals  only  kind. 
"  If,  in  return,  all  diligence  we  pay 
To  flx  your  empire,  and  confirm  your  sway,    1 1 0 
Far  as  the  weekly-bills  can  reach  around, 
From  Kent-street  end,  to  fam'd  St.  Giles's  pound  | 
Behold  this  poor  libation  with  A  smile. 
And  let  auspicious  light  break  through  the  pile." 

He  spoke;  and  on  the  pyramid  he  laid 
Bay-leaves  and  vipers-hearts,  and  thus  he  saidt 
"  As  these  consume  in  this  mysterious  fire. 
So  let  the  curs'd  Dispensary  expire! 
And  as  thos^ crackle  in  the  flames,  and  die, 
So  let  its  Vessels  bursty  and  glasses  fly  !'*  120 

Rut  a  sinister  Cricket  straight  was  heard  | 
The  altar  fell,  the  oflTering  disappear^ 
As  the  fam'd  wight  the  omen  did  regret, 
Squirt  brought  the  news  the  company  was  met. 
Nigh  where    Fleet^ditch  descends    in    sable 
streams. 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames; 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill. 
Where  Tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill. 
Some  pictures  in  these  dreadful  shambles  tell. 
How,  by  the  Delian  god,  the  Pytlion  fell ;         1 80 
And  how  Medea  did  the  philtre  brew. 
That  could  in  iBson's  veins  young  force  renew; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  101.    Thou  that  would'st  lay  whole  states  and 

regions  waste. 
Sooner  than  we,  thy  cormorants,  should  tiaU 
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How  mournful  Myrrfaa  for  her  crimei  appears, 
Aod  heals  hysteric  matroas  still  with  tears; 
How  Mentha  and  Altkea,  nymphs  no  mom, 
Revive  in  tacred  plants,  and  health  iieatore; 
How  sanguine  swains  their  amorous  hours  repent, 
When  pleasure's  past,  and  pains  are  permanent ; 
And  how  frail  nymphs  oft,  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lose  a  6ub«tat)ce,  to  preserve  a  name.         140 

Soon  (19  each  member  in  his  ra^k  was  plac*d, 
The  assembly  Diasenna  ^  thns  address'd: 

*<  My  kind  confederates,  if  my  poor  intent, 
As  't  is  sincere,  had  been  but  prevalent, 
We  here  had  met  on  some  more  safe  design. 
And  on  no  other  business  but  to  dibe; 
The  faculty  had  still  maihtain'd  their  sway^ 
And  interest  then  had  bid  us  but  obeyj 
This  only  emidation  we  had  known,  149 

Who  best  could  fill  bis  purser  and  thin  the  town. 
But  now  from  gathering  clouds  destruction  pours, 
Which  ruins  with  mad  rage  our  halcyon  hours : 
Mists  from  black  jealousies  the  tempests  form. 
Whilst  l^te  divisions  reinforce  the  storm. 
Know,  when  these  feuds,  like  those  at  law,  were 

pa8t» 
The  winners  will  be  losers  at  the  last 
Like  heroes  in  aeiufights  we  seek  renown; 
To  fire  some  hostile  ship,  we  bum  our  own. 
Whoever  throws  diist  against  the  wind,  descries 
Tie  tlirows  it,  in  effect,  but  in  his  eyes.  160 

That  juggler  which  another's  sleight  will  show. 
But  teaches  hdw  the  world  his  own  may  know. 

'*  Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old. 
When  dear  as  burgundy,  ptisans  were  sold; 
W^hen  \  atieuts  chose  to  die  with  heiitr  will. 
Than  breathe,  and  pay  th' apothecary's  bill: 
And,  cheaper  than  for  our  assistance  call. 
Might  go  to  Aix  or  Bourbon,  spring  an.d  fiUL 
Then  priests  increts'd,  and  piety  decay'd. 
Churchmen  the  church's  purity  betray'd. 
Their  lives  and  doctrine  slaves  and  atheists  inade. 
The  kiws  were  but  the  hireling  judge's  sense; 
Juries  were  sway*d  by  venal  evidence. 
Fools  uNsre  promoted  to  the  council-board. 
Tools  to  the  bench,  and  bullies  to  the  sword* 
Pensions  in  private  were  the  sehate's  aidi ; 
,  And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon'd  fame. 

<*  But  now  nb  influencing  art  remains. 
For  3otnen  has  th«  seal,  and  Nassau  reignjU 
And  we,  in  spite  of  our  resolves,  must  bow,      180 
And  snfiferby  a  reformation  too. 
For  now  late  jars  our  practices  detect. 
And  Biinef,  when  once  discovered,  lose  effect; 
l^issensions,  like  small  streams,  are  f^rst  begun,  ^ 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run: 
80  lines  that  Stom  their  parallel  declim*^ 
More  they  proceed^  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

VARIATldNS. 

Ver.  182.  '*  But  now  late  jars  our  practices  detect, 
For  mines,  whto  once  discovered,  lose  th'  eOeot  ' 
Dissensions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun. 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run. 
So  lines  that  from  their  parallel  decline. 
More  they  advance,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 
>T  h  therefore  my  Advice,  in  haste  we  seud, 
And  beg  the  ficulty  ib  be  our  friend." 
As  he  revolving  stood  to  say  the  rest, 
liough  Odoeynlbus  thus  his  rage  exprest. 

>  Oibtorpi  an  apothecary* 


'T  is  therefore  my  advice,  ia  haste  wc  lend, 
And  beg  the  /acuity  to  be  our  friend ; 
Send  swarms  of  patients,  and  our  quarrds  end. 
So  awiiil  beadles,  if  the  vagrant  treat,  '  191 

Straight  turn  familiar  and  their  faeces  quit. 
In  vain  wc  but  contend,  that  planet's  p>wer 
Those  vapours  can  disperse  it  rais'd  before." 
'    As  be  prepar*d  ftie  mischief  to  recite. 
Keen  ColoQynthus  <  paus*d,  and  foam*d  with  spits. 
Sour  ferments  on  his  shining  snriace  swim. 
Work  up  the  froth,  and  hubUe  o'er  the  brim: 
Not  beauties  fret  so  much  if  freckles  come,  - 
Or  nose  fthould  redden  in  the  drawing-room;   200 
ijr  lovers  that  mistake  th'  appointed  bottr> 
Or  in  the  lucky  miiiute  want  ibe  power. 

Thtis  he^<'  Thou  scandal  of  great  Panm't  ait. 
At  thy  approach  ihh  springs  of  Nature  start. 
The  nerves  unbrace:  iisiy,  at  the  sight  of  thee, 
A  scratch  turns  cancer,  itch  a  leprosy. 
Could'st  thou  propose,  that  we;  the  friends  of  Fatei^ 
Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states;. 
Who  bafne  Nature,  and  dispose  of  lives,  9M 

Whilst  RusseP,  as  we  please^  ot-stairves  or  thrifCSi 
Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  wiU^ 
Who  out  of  consolation  scarce  can  kill  > 
The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  Co  vales; 
And  leeches,  in  our  glisses,  swell  to  whales; 
Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel. 
And  Birmingham  in  stuffs  and  druggets  cteal ! 
Alleys  at  Wapping  furnish  u4  new  mode:!. 
And  Mon  mouth-street,    Versailles  with  ridiif- 

'  hoods! 
The  sick  to  th'  Hundr^  in  j>al&  tfarbnga  repair,  , 
And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentidi  air!     JttI 
Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend  ; 
'T  is  next  to  conquer,  bravely  to  defend: 
'T  is  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  spears; 
The  ill  we  feel  is- only  in  our  fears. 

**  To  die,  is  landing:  on  some  silent  sbore^ 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  tbouglit  th'  insults  of  death  ddy; 
The  fools,  through  blest  insensibility. 
'T  is  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  cmre  ;     MD 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquish'dby  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free  j 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  ofiers  lil>erty. 

'*  Sound  but  to  arms,  the  foe  shall  soon  cooM 
Our  force  increases,  as  our  funds  grow  leai  ; 
And  what  requir'd  such  industry  to  raise. 
We  '11  scatter  into  nothing  as  we  please. 
Thus  they  'il  acknowledge,  to  annihilate 
Shows  no  less  wondrous  power  thaii  to  craiie. 
We  'U  raise  our  numerous  cohorts,  and  oppo^ 
The  feeble  forces  of  our  pigmy  fues ;  «41 

L^ions  of  quackd  shall  join  us  on  the  place^ 
From  great  Kirieus  down  to  doctor  Case. 
Though  such  vile  rubbish  sink,  yet  we  shall  ri<t; 
Directors  still  secure  the  greatest  prize. 
Such  poor  supports  serve  only  like  a  stay  ^ 
The  tree  once  fix'd,  its  rest  is  torn  away. 

"  So  patriots,  in  time  of  peace  and  ease^ 
Forget  the  fury  of  the  late  ditfeaae : 
On  dangers  past  ferenftly  think  no  more,  9S( 

And  curse  the  hand  that  heal'd  the  woond  bdiBc. 

'*  Arm  therefore,  gallant  frietid*,  't  is  iBoanatH 
Or  let  us  boldly  fight,  or  bravely  fall  !*»  [caH , 

'  Dare,  an  apothecary. 

^  A  celebrated  aadertaker  of  tecfik. 
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To  this  the  Bcssion  teem'd  to  give  consent, 
Much  lik'd  the  war,  but  dreaded  much  th*  event. 
At  length,  the  growing:  difference  to  compose,  " 
Two  brothers,  nam*d  Ascarideti4,  arose. 
Both  had  the  volubility  of  tongue, 
Jn  meaning  foint,  but  in  opinion  strong. 
To  speak,  they  both  assumed  a  like  pretence;  260 
The  elder  gainM  his  jiwt  pre-eminence. 

Thus  he:  *  »Tis  true,  when  privilege  and  right 
Are  once  invaded,  honoar  bids  us  fight. 
But  ere  we  once  engage  in  honour's  cause, 
Jirst  know  what  honour  is,  and  whence  it  was. 

*•  Scorn'd  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  brave. 
The  hero's  tyrant,  and  the  coward's  slave; 
^  Born  in  the  noisy  camp,  it  lives  on  air. 
And  both  exists  by  hope  and  by  despair  : 
Aogry  whenf^er  a  moment's  ease  we  gain,       270 
And  reconcil'd  at  our  returns  of  pain. 
It  lives,  when  in  death's  arms  tjie  herb  lies : 
But  when  his  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
Bigoted  to  this  idol,  we  disclaim 
l^st,  health, and  ease,  for  notiiing  but  a  name. 
"  Then  let  us,  to  the  field  before  we  move. 
Know,  if  the  gods  our  enterprise  approve. 
Suppose  th»  unthinking  faculty  unveil 
^V^lat  we,  through  wiser  conduct,  would  conceal : 
Is  t  reason  we  should  quarrel  with  the  glass    980 
That  shows  the  monstrous  features  of  our  fece? 
Or  griint  some  grave  pretenders  have  of  late 
Thought  fit  an  innovation  to  create ; 
Soon  they  Ml  repent  what  rashly  they  begun : 
Though  prqjects  please,  projectors  are  undone. 
All  novelties  must  this  success  expect,  * 

When  ^ood,  our  envy;  and  when  bad,  n-glect; 
If  reason  could  direct,  ere  now  each  gate 
Had  born  some  trophy  of  triumphal  state ; 
Temples  had  toW  how  Greece  and  Belgia  owe  290 
Troy  and  Namur  to  Jove  and  to  Nassau. 
**  Then,  since  no  veneration  is  allow'd. 
Or  to  the  real,  or  th'  appearing  good ; 
The  project  that  we  vainly  apprehend 
Must,  as  it  blindly  rose,  as  vilely  end. 
Some  members  of  the  fiunilty  there  are, 
Who  interest  prudently  to  oaths  prefer. 
Our  friendship  with  feign'd  airs  they  pooriy  court, 
And  boast,  their  politics  are  our  support : 
Them  we'll  consult  about  this  cntetprisei         300 
And  boldly  execute  what  they  advise." 

But  from  below,  while  such  resolves  they  took, 
^me  Annim  Fulminans  the  fabric  shook. 
The  champions,  daunted  at  the  crack,  retreat, 
Regard  their  safety,  and  their  rage  foi-get. 

So  when  at  Bathos  Earth's  big  offsprin;;  strove 
To  ^nale  the  skies,  and  wage  a  war  with  Jove; 
'oon  as  the  ass  of  old  Silenus  bray'd,  ' 
Pfae  trembling  rebels  in  confusion  fled. 
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for  far  from  that  frequented  theatre, 

VTierc  wandering  punks  each  night  at  five  repair; 

Vbere  purple  emperors  in  buskinti  tread, 

Lnd  rule  imaginary  worlds  for  bread ; 

YARIATIONS. 

'er.  288.     If  things  of  use  were  valued,  there  had 

been 
mne  workhouse  where  the  Monument  is  seen. 

4  The  Pearces,  ajv^thecaries. 


Where  Bentley  \  by  old  writers,  wealthy  g«w. 

And  Briscoe  » lately  was  undone  by  new; 

There  triumphs  a  physician  of  renown. 

To  none,  but  such  as  rust  in  health,  unknown.  - 

None  e'er  'was  plac'd  more  fitly,  to  impart 

His  known  experience,  and  his  healing.art  .    \p 

When  Burgess  deafens  all  the  listening  pros* 

With  peals  of  most  seraphic  emptiness; 

Or  when  mysterious  Freeman  mounts  on  high. 

To  preach  his  parish  to  a  lethargy ; 

This  i&iculapius  waits  hard  by,  to  ease 

The  martyrs  of  such  Christian  cruelties. 

I^ng  hal  this  dariing  quarter  of  the  town. 
For  lewdness,  wit,  and  gallantry,  been  known. 
All  sorts  meet  here,  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
To  blend  and  justle  into  harmony.  2o 

The  critics  each  adventurous  author  scan, 
And  praise  or  censure  as  they  like  the  man. 
The  weeds  of  writings  for  the  flowers  they  cull ; 
So  nicely  tasteless,  so  correctly  dull  I 
The  politicians  of  Parnassus  prate. 
And  poets  canvass  the  affiurs  of  state ; 
The  cits  ne'er  talk  of  trade  and  stock,  but  tell 
How  Virgil  writ,  how  bravely  Tomus  fell. 
The  couiftry-dames  drive  to  Hippolito's, 
First  find  a  spark,  and  after  iose  a  nose.  30 

The  lawyer  for  lac'd  coat  the  robe  does  quit, 
He  grows  a  madman,  and  then  turns,  a  wit. 
And  in  th'  cloister  pensive  Strephon  waks. 
Till  Clqe's  haekney  comes,  and  then  retreats ; 
And  if  th'  ungenerous  nymph  a  shaft  lots  fly, 
Morp  fatally  than  from^a  sparkling  eye, 
Mirmillo  «,  that  fiun'd  Opifer,  is  nigh. 

The  trading  tribe  oft,  thither  throng  to  dine. 
And  want  of  elbow-room  supply  in  wine. 
Cloy'd  with  variety,  they  surfeit  there,  40 

Whilst  the  wan  patients  on  thin  gruel  fare. 
'Twas  here  the  champions  of  the  party  met. 
Of  their  heroic  enterprise  to  treat. 
Each  hero  a  tremendous  air  put  on. 
And  ste^n  Mirmillo  in  these  words  begun ; 

"  'Tis  with  coucern,  my  friends,  I  meet  you  here; 
No  grievance  you  can  know,  but  I  must  share. 
'Tis  plain,  my  interest  you  've  advanc'd  so  long. 
Each  fee,  though  I  was  mute,  would  find  a  tongue. 
And,  in  return,  though  1  have  strove  to  rend      50 
Those  statutes,  which  on  oath  I  should  defend ; 
•Such  arts  are  trifles  to  a  generous  mind  : 
Greatjservices,  as  great  returns  should  find. 
And  you  '11  perceive,  this  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals. 

*'  Oxford  and  all  her  passing-bells  can  tell, 
By  this  right-arm  what  mighty  numbers  fell. 
WJhilst  others  meanly  ask'd  whole  m«»nths  to  slay,  • 
I  oft  dispatch'd  the  patient  in  a  day : 
With  pen.  in  hand  1  push'd  to  that  degree,        60 
I  scarce  had  left  a  wretch  to  give  a  fee. 
Some  fell  by  laudanum,  and  some  by  steel. 
And  death  in  ambush  lay  in  every  pill. 
For,  save  or  slay,  this  privilege  we  claim, 
Thoueh  credit  suflTers,  the  reward's  the  same. 

"What  though  the  art  of  healing  we  pretend. 
He  that  designs  it  least,  is  most  a  friend. 
Into  the  right  we  err,  and  must  confess 
To  oversights  we  often  owe  success. 
Thus  Bessus  grit  the  battle  in  the  play ;  70 

His  glorious  cowardice  restor'd  the  day. 

*  Two  booksellers, 
«  Dr.  OibboHS. 
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So  the  femM  Grecian  piece  owM  its  desert 
To  chance,  and  not  the  laboured  strokes  of  art. 

•*  Physicians,  if  they're  wise,  should  never  think 
Of  any  arms  but  such  as  pen  and  ink : 
But  th*  enemy,  at  their  expense,  shall  find 
When  honour  calls,  I'll  scorn  to  stay  behind.*' 

He  said  and  seal'd  th'  engagement  with  a  kiss, 
Which  was  retum'd  by  younser  Ascaris  i; 
Who  thus  advanced :  "  Each  word.  Sir, you  impart. 
Has  something  killing  in  it,  like  your  art  80 

How  much  we  to  your  boundless  friendship  owe. 
Our  files  can  speak,  and  your  prescriptions  sbow. 
Your  ink  descends  in  such  excessive  showers, 
Tis  plain,^ou  can  regard  no  health  but  ours. 
Whilst  poor  pretenders  puzzle  o'er  a  case. 
You  but  appf'ar,  and  give  the  coup  de  grace. 
O  that  near  Xanthus'  banks  you  had  but  dwelt. 
When  Ilium  first  Achaian  fury  felt ! 
The  hom«'d  river  then  -had  cnrs'd  in  vain    fslain: 
Young  Peleus'  arm,  that  cbok'd  his  stream  with 
No  trophies  y«u  had  \eft  for  Greeks  to  raise;     91 
Their  ten  years  toil,  you'd  finish'd  in  ten  days. 
Patesmilt>8on  your  attempts ;  and,  when  you  list. 
In  vain  the  cowards  fly,  or  brave  resist. 
Then  let  us  arm,  we  need  not  fear  success ; 
No  labour.^  are  too  hard  for  Hercules. 
Our  military  ensigns  we'll  display ; 
Conquest  pursues,  where  courage  leads  the  way." 

To  this  design  shrill  Suerpo**  did  agree, 
A  zealous  member  of  the  fiiculty  j  100 

His  sire's  pretended  pious  steps  he  treads. 
And  where  the  doctoi  fails,  the  saint  succeeds. 
A  conventicle  flesh'd  his  greener  years. 
And  his  full  age  the  righteous  rancour  diares. 
Thus  boys  hatch  game* eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray. 

Slow  Carass  next  discover'd  his  intent. 
With  painful  pauses  muttering  what  he  meant. 
His  sparks  of  life,  in  spite  of  drugs,  retreat. 
So  cold,  that  only  calentures  can  heat,  1 10 

]n  his  chill  veins  the  sluggish  puddle  flows, 
And  loads  with  lazy  fogs  his  sable  brows. 
Legions  of  lunatics  about  him  press; 
His  province  is,  lost  reason  to  redress. 
So  when  perfumes  their  fragrant  scent  give  o'er. 
Nought  can  their  odour,  like  a  jakes,  restore. 
Whon  for  advice  the  vulgar  throng,  he's  found 
With  lumber  of  vile  bobks  beseigM  around. 
The  gazing  throng  acknowledge  their  surprise. 
And,  deaf  to  reason,  still  consult  their  eves.     190 
Well  he  perceives,  the  world  will  often  find. 
To  catch  the  eye  is  to  convince  the  mind. 
Thus  a  weak  state  by  wise  distrust  inclines 
To  numerous  stOi^s,  and  strength  in  matrazines. 
So  fools  are  always  most  profuse  of  words. 
And  cowards  never  fail  of  Imyest  sw«rds. 
Abandon'd  authors  here  a  refuge  meet. 
And  from  the  world  to  dust  and  worms  retreat 
Here  dregs  and  sediment  of  auctions  reign, 
Refuse  of  fairs,  and  gleanings  of  Duck'lane.     1  SO 
And  up  these  walls  much  Gothic  lumber  climbs. 
With  Swiss  philosophy,  and  Rbunic  rhymes. 
Hither,  r*  triev'd  from  c<ioks  and  grocers,  com« 
WHe'^  works  entire,  and  endless  reams  of  Blome. 
W^ere  would  the  long  ne^lectfid  Collins  fly, 
If  bount<>ous  Cams  should  refuse  to  buy  ? 
But  f-ach  vile  scribbler's  happy  on  this  score : 
HeM  lind  some  Carus  still  to  iead  him  o'er. 

*  Mr.  Parrot    4  Dr.  Howe.     5  Dr.  Tyson. 


Nor  must  we  the  obseqniosa  Umbr»^  spare. 

Who  soft  by  nature,  yet  declar'd  for  war,         14^ 

Bnt  when  some  rival  power  invades  a  right. 

Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fight 

Else  courteous  Umbra  to  the  last  had  been 

Demurely  meek,  insipidly  aeren^ 

With  him,  the  present  still  some  virtues  have; 

The  vain  are  sprightly ;  and  the  stupid  grave; 

The  slothful,  negligent;  the  foppish,  neat; 

The  lewd  are  airy;  and  the  sly,  discreet; 

A  wren,  an  eagle ;  a  baboon,  a  beau ; 

Colt'' ,  a  Lycurgus;  and  a  Phocion,  Rowe*.  'ISO 

Heroic  ardour  now  th'  assembly  warms. 
Each  combatant  breathes  nothing  but  alanaa. 
For  future  glory  while  the  scheme  is  laid, 
Fam'rl  Horoscope  thus  offers  to  dissuade : 

*'  Since  of  each  enterprise  th' event's  unknown, 
WeMl  quit  the  sword,  and  hearken  to  the  gown. 
Nigh  lives  Vagelllus^,  one  reputed  long 
For  strength  of  lungs,  and  pliancy  of  tongue. 
For  fees,  to  any  form  be  moulds  a  tause. 
The  worst  has  merits,  and  the  best  has  flaws.  160 
Five  guineas  make  a  criminal  Uwiay ; 
^nd  ten  to  morrow  wipe  the  stain  away. 
Whatever  he  affirms  is  undenyM, 
Milo's  the  letcher,  Clodius  th'  homicide; 
Cato  pernicious,  Cataline  a  saint 
Orford  suspected,  Duncomb  innocent 
To  law  then,  friends,  fortis  by  Fate^l^oreed, 
Vagellins,  and  our  money,  shairsnooeed. 
Know,  when  I  first  invoked  disease  by  chamBis 
To  prove  propitious  to  our  future  arms,  170 

III  omens  did  the  sacrifice  attend. 
Nor  would  the  Sybil  firom  her  grot  ascend.** 

As  Horoscope  urg'd  fiirther  to  be  heard. 
He  thus  was  interrupted  by  a  baid ' : 

"  In  vain  your  magic  mysteries  3roa  use. 
Such  sounds  the  Sibyl's  sacred  ears  abuse. 
These  lines  the  pale  divinity  shall  raise. 
Such  is  the  power  of  sound,  and  force  of  lm3rB. 

•  Arms    meet  with  arms,  fisuchions  with  in- 

chions  clash,"  180 

And  sparks  of  fire  struck  out  firom  armour 
Thick  clouds  of  dust  contending  warriors 

3  And  hideous  war  o'er  all  the  region  bn^a. 
Some  raging  ran  with  huge  Herculean  clubs. 
Some  massjr  balls  of  brass,  some  mighty  tubs 
Of  cinders  bore.— .• 

4  Naked  and  half-burnt  hills  with  hideous 
Affright  the  skies,  and  fry  the  ocean's  back.* 

As  he  went  rumbling  on,  the  fiiry  straight 
Crawl'd  in,  her  limbs  could  scarce  support  her 

weight. 
A  nipful  rag  her  meagre  forehead  bound,         190 
And  faintly  her  fiirr'd  lips  these  accents  sound : 

*<  Mortal,  howdar'st  thou  with  such  lines  adihprc& 
My  awful  seat,  and  trouble  my  recess  } 
In  Essex  marshy  hundreds  \%  a  cell. 
Where  lazy  Fogs  and  drizzling  "Vapours  dwell: 
Thither  raw  Damps  on  d!x>oping  winis  repair. 
And  shiverinsr  Quartans  shake  the  sickly  air. 
There,  when  fatigu'd,  some  silent  hours  I  pass. 
And  substitute  physicians  in  my  place. 
Then  dare  not,  for  the  future,  once  rehearse     2C0 
The  dissonance  of  such  untunefol  verse ; 

6  Dr.  Gould.  '  Sir  H.  Button  C(^t 

•  Mr.  Anthony  Rowe.     9  Sir  Barth.  Si)Ow>  r. 

•  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.*  Kinsr  Arthur,  p.  SCH, 
^  Kii»g  Arriiur,  p.  3:i7.    *  Prince  Arthrfr,  p.  130. 
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But  IB  jovtr  lioes  let  energy  be  found, 

And  learn  to  rise  in  sense  and  t»ink  in  soand. 

Harsh  word9,  though  pertinent,  uncouth  appear ; 

None  please  the  iancy,'wbo  offend  the  ear. 

In  sense  and  numbers  if  you  would  excel, 

Read  Wycherlt^y,  consid^  r  Dryden  well. 

In  one,  what  vig^ojous  turns  of  fancy  shine  ! 

In  th»  other.  Syrens  warble  in  each  line.     .      209 

If  Dorset^'s  sprightly  Muse  but  touch  the  lyre, 

The  Smiles  and  Graces  melt  in  soft  desire, 

And  little  Loves  confess  their.amorous  fire. 

The  gentle  Isis  claims  the  ivy  crown,     - 

To  bind  th'  immortal  brows  of  Addison. 

As  tuneful  Coiigreve  tries  his  rural  strains, 

Pan  quits  the  woods,  the  listening  Fawns  the 

plains; 
And  Philomel,  in  notes  like  bin,  complains. 
And  Britain,  since  Pausanias  '^  was  writ, 
Kno^s  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 
When  Stepney  paints  the  g)dlike»act8  of  kinirs, 
Or,  what  Apollo  dictates.  Prior  sings-  220 

The  banks  of  Rliine  a  pleas'd  attention  Show, 
And  silver  Sequana  forg 'ts  to  flow, 

."Such  just  examples  carefully  read  o'er. 
Slide  without  falling;  without  straining  soar. 
Ofl  though  your  strokes  surprise,  you  should  not 
A  tbrme  so  mighty  for  a  virgin  Muse.       [choose 
Long  did  Apelles  bis  fam*d  piece  decl'me ; 
His  Alexander  was  his  last  design. 
'Tis  Montague's  rich  vein  alone  must  prove,    230 
None  but  a  Phidias  should  attempt  a  Jove.^ 
The  fury  paus'd,  till  with  a  frightful  soimd 
A  rising  whirlwind  burst  th'  unhallow'd  ground. 
Then  she—"  The  deity  we  Fortune  call,  • 
Though  distant,  rules  and  influences  all. 
Straight  for  her  favour  to  her  court  repair; 
Important  embassies  ask  wings  of  air." 
Each  wondering  stood ;  but  Horoscope's  great 
soul, 
That  dangers  ne'er  alarm,  nor  doubts  control, 
Rais'd  on  tlie  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind,     240 
Out'flew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

The  evening  now  with  blushes  waims  the  air. 
The  steer  iiesicrns  the  yoke,  the  hind  his  care. 
The  cloiids  above  with  golden  edgings  glow. 
And  falling  dews  refresh  the  earth  below.         245 
The  bat  with  sooty  wingsflits  through  the  grove. 
The  reeds  scarce  rustic,  nor  the  aspines  move. 
And  all  the  fcathcr'd  folks  forbear  their  lays  of 

love. 
TI)  rough  the  transparent  region  of  the  skies. 
Swift  as  a  wish,  the  missionary  flies :  250 

With  won<ler  br  surveys  the  upper  air, 
And  the  gay  giHfd  meteors  sporting  there ; 
Hovv  lambent  jellies,  kindling  in  the  night, 
Shoot  thruagh  the  ether  in  a  trail  of  light ; 
How  rising  steams  in  th'  azure  fluid  blend. 
Or  fleet  in  clouds,  or  sot^t  in  showers  descend; 
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After  vcr.  212,  these  lines  are  omitted: 
The  Tiber  now  no  pentle  Galius  sees. 
But  smiling  Thames  enjoys  her  Normanbys. 

Ver.  332.      The  Fury  said ;  and  vanishing  from 
sight, 

7i-y'd  out,  to  arms ;  so  left  the  realms  of  light. 

The  combatants  to  th*  enterprize  consent, 

^nd  the  next  day  smil'd  on  tlu'  great  event. 
'i  Pausanias,  written  by  Mr.  Norton^ 


Or,  if  the  stubborn  rage  of  cold  prevail. 
In  flakes  they  fly,  or-^all  in  moulded  hail ; 
How  honey-tiews  embalm  the  fragmnt  mom, 
And  the  fair  oak  with  luscious  sweets  adorn  j  260 
Hpw  heat  and  moisture  mirifde  in  a  mass, 
Orbeldh  in  thunder,  or  In  lightning  blaze; 
Why  nimble  corruscations  strike  the  eye, 
Atid  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  sky; 
Why  a  prolific  aura  upwards  tends. 
Ferments,  and  in  a  living  shower  descends  ; 
How  vapours  hanging  on  the  towering  hills 
In  breezes  sigh,  or  weep  in  warbiyig  rills; 
Whence  infant  winds  their  tender  pinions  try, 
And  river-gods  their  thirsty  urns  supply.         270 

The  wondering  sage  pursues  bis  airy  flight. 
And  braves  the  chill  unwholesome  damps  of  night : 
He  views  ttie  tracts  where  luminaries  rove. 
To -settle  seasons  here,  and  fates  above; 
To  bleak  Aretums  still  fofoid  the  seas. 
The  stormy  Kids  the  weeping  Hyailes; 
The  shining  lyre  with  strains  attracting  more 
Heaven's  glittering   mansions  now  than   Hell's 
Glad  Cassiopeia  circling  in  the  sky,  [before; 

And  each  fair  Churchill  of  the  galaxy.  280 

Aurora,  on  Etesion  breezes  borne, 
Withblushinglipsbreathesoutthe  sprightly  mom: 
Each  flower  in  dew  their  short-liv'd  empire  weeps. 
And  Cynthia  with  her  lov'd  Endymion  sleeps. 
As  through  the  gloom  the  magus  cuts  his  way 
Imjierfect objects  tell  the  doubtful  day; 
Dim  he  discerns  majestic  Atlas  rise. 
And  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  the  skies ; 
His  towering  brows  aloft  no  tempests  know, 
Whilsfe  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  rolls  below. 290 

Distant  from  hence  beyond  a  waste  of  plains. 
Proud  Teneriff,  his  giant  brother,  reigns ; 
With  breathing  fire  his  pitchy  nostrils  glow, 
As  firom  his  sides  he  shakes  the  fleecy  snow. 
Around  this  hoary  prince,  from  watery  beds. 
His  subject  islands  raise  their  verdant  heads; 
The  waves  so  gently  wash  each  rising  hill. 
The  land  seems  floating,  ami  the  ocean  stilL 

Eternal  spring  with  siniling  verdure  here 
Wannfthe  mild  air,  and  crowns  th^youthfulyear. 
From  crystal  rocks  transparent  rivulets  flow;  301 
The  tuberow  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow; 
Th^  vine  undress'd  her  swelling  clusters  bf  ars. 
The  labouring  hind  the  mellow  olive  cheers ; 
Blossonr^  and  fipuit  at  once  the  citron  shows. 
And,  as  she  pays,  discovers  still  she  owes. 
The  orange  to  her  sun  her  pride  disnlays. 
And  irilds  her  fragrant  apples  with  nis  rrfys. 
No  blasts  e'er  discompose  the  jieaceful  sky. 
The  sprinfi^sbut  murmur,  and  the  winds  but  si«rh. 
The  tuneful  swans  on  gliding  rivers  float,       [3lO 
And  warbling  dirges  die  on  every  note. 
Whe/e  Flora  titads,  her  zephyr  garlands  flings. 
And  scatters  odours  from  his  purple  wings  ;[grove« 
Whilst  birds  from  woodbine  bowers  and  jasmine 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials,  and  unenvv'd  loves. 
Mild  seasons,  risin? hills,  and  silent  dales. 
Cool  grottos,  silver  brooks,  and  flowory  vales. 
Groves  fill'd  with  balmy  shrubs,  in  pomp  appear. 
And  scent  with  gales  of  sweets  the  circling  year. 320 
These  happy  isles,  where  f  ndloss  pleasures  wait. 
Are  styl'd  by  tuneful  bards-^-the  Fortunate. " 
On  high,  where  no  hoarse  winds  nor  clouds  resort, 
The  hoodwink'd  goddess  k^eps  her  partial  court* 
TTpon  a  wheel  of  amethyst  she  sits, 
Gives  and  resumes,  and  smiles  and  frowns  by  fits! 
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In  this  ttill  labyrinth,  around  her  lie 

Spells,  philters,  globes,  and  schemes  of  palmistry: 

A  '^igil  in  this  hand  the  gip$y  bears. 

In  th*  other  a  prophetic  sieve  and  sheers.         330 

<rhe  damefby  divination,  knew  that  soon 
The  magus  would  appear— and  then  begun : 
'*  Hail  sacred  seer!  thy  embassy  I  know: 
Wars  must'  ensue,  the  Fates  will  have  it  so. 
Dread  feats  shall  follow,  and  disasters  great, 
IMlls  charge  on  pills,  and  bolus  bolus  meet : 
Both  sides  shall  conquer,  and  yet  both  shall  hi! ; 
The  mortar  now,  and  then  the  urrnal. 

'*  To  thee  alode  my  influence  i  owe; 
Where  Nature  has  deny'd,  my  favours  ftow.    340 
*T  is  I  that  g^ve,  so  mighty  is  my  power, 
Faith  to  the  Jew,  complexion  to  the  Moor. 
I  am  the  wretches  wish,  the  rook's  pVetence, 
iTie  sluggard's  ease,  the  coxcomb's  providence. 
Sir  Scrape-quill,  once  a«uppfe' smiling  slave,    ' 
lx>oks  lofty  now,  and  insolenily  grave ; 
Builds,  settles,  purchases,  and  has  each  hour 
Caps  from  the  rich,  and  curses  from  the  poor. 
Spadillio,  that  at  table  serv'd  of  late, 
brinks  rich  tockay  himself,  and  eates  in  plate;  05^ 
Has  levees,  villas,  mistresses  in  store, 
And  owns  the  racers  which  he  rubb'd  before. 

**  Souls  heavenly  bom  my  ^thless  boons  defy ; 
The  brave  is  to  himself  a  deity. 
Though  blest  Astrea's  gone,  some  soil  remains 
Where  Fortune  IS  the  slave,  and  Merit  reigns. 

"  The  Tiber  boasts  his  Julian  progeny, 
Thames  his  Nassau,  the  Nile  his  Ptolemy. 
Iberia,  yet  fur  future  sway  de^ign'd. 
Shall,  for  a  Hesse,  a  greater  Mordaunt  find. 
Thus  Ariadne  in  proud  triumph  rode ; 
She  lost  a  hero,  and  the  found  a  god." 
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CANTO  V. 
ttill  Night,  with  peaoefiil  poppies 


the 

crown*d. 
Had  spread  her  shady  pinions  o?er  the  ground ; 
And  slumbering  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dream, 
■^Vhile  groves  and  streams  are  the   soft  viigin's 
The  surges  gently  dash  against  the  shore,  [theme; 
Flocks  quit  the  plains,  and  galley-slaves  the  oar; 
Sleep  shakes  its  downy  wings  o*er  mortal  eyes ; 
lAarmillo  is  the  only  wretch  it  flies ; 
He  finds  no  respite  fmrn  his  anxious  grief; 
Then  seeks  from  this  soliloquy  relief.  10 

•*  Long  have  I  reignM  uniival'd  in  the  town, 

pppress'd  with  fees,  and  deafen'd  with  renown. 
"  None  e*er  could  die  with  due  solemnity, 

Unless  his  passport  first  was  sign'd  by  me. 

My  arbitrary  bounty's  undeny'd ; 

I  give  Inversions,  and  for  heirs  provide. 

None  could  the  tedious  nuptial  state  support, 

But  I,  to  make  it  easy,  make  it  short. 

X  set  the  discontented  matrons  fi-ee^. 

And  ransom  husbands  from  captivity. 

Shall  one  of  such  importance  then  engage 

In  noisy  riot  and  in  civil  rage  ? 

No;  I  '11  endeavour  straight  a  peace,  and  so 

Preserve  my  character  and  person  too.'* 

ButDi8cord,thatstill  haunts  with  hideousmieu 

Those  dire  abodes  where  Hymen  once  hath  been, 

Cerhcard  Mirmtllo*s  anguish ;  then  begun 

In  peevish  accents  to  express  her  own  : 
*'  Have  I  so  often  haniflh'd  lazy  peace 

From  her  dark  solitude,  and  lov'd  recess?         SO 
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Have  I  made  South  and  Sberiock  disagree^ 

And  puzzle  truth  with  learn'd  obscurity? 

And  does  the  foitbful  Ferguson  profeo 

His  ardour  still  for  animosities  ? 

Have  I,  Britannia's  safiety  to  enswe, 

Expos'd  her  naked  to  be  most  secure  f 

Have  I  made  parties  opposite,  unite. 

In  monstrous  leagues  of  amicable  spite. 

To  curse  tbeir  coutrtry,  whibttbe  common  cry 

Is  freedom ;  but  their  aim  the  ministry  ?  4f^ 

And  shall  a  dastard's  cowardice  prevent 

The  war,  sb  long  I  've  labour'd  to  foment  ? 

No,  'tis  resolv'd,  be  either  shall  comply. 

Or  I  »11  renounce  my  wan  divinity." 

With  that,  the  hag  approach^  MirmiOo's  bed. 
And,  taking  Suerpo's  meagre  shiipe,  she  said : 

"  At  noon  of  night  I  hasten,  to  dif»pel 
Those  tumults  in  your  pensive  bosom  dwell. 
I  dreamt  but  now  I  heard  your  heaving  ftiglis» 
Nay,  saw  the  tears  debating  in  your  eyes.         50 

0  that  t  were  but  a  dream  !  but  threats  1  Ifaid  * 
Ix>ur  in  your  looks,  and  rankle  in  your  mind. 
Speak,  whence  it  is  this  late  disorder  flows. 
That  shakes  your  soul  and  troubles  your  repoae. 
Mistakes  in  practice  scarce  could  give  youpain^ 
Too  well  you  know  the  dead  wiH  ne'er  cooipluii. 

'*  What  looks  discover,  said  the  homicide, 
T^ould  be  a  firuitless  industry  to  hide. 
My  safety  ^rst  I  must  consult,  and  then 

1  'U  serve  offr  sudfering  party  with  my  pen.*'       W 

"All  should,"   reply'd  the  hag,  **  Uieir  taOeni 
The  mbst  attempting  oft  the  least  discern.  ([Innra; 
Let  Petert>orongh  speak,  and  Vanbni^h  write. 
Soft  Aeon  court,  and  rough  Csdnna  fight : 
Such  must  sucoeed ;  but  when  th'  eoevmlrt  aim 
Beyond  their  force,  they  still  contend  for  abame. 
Had  Coldbatch  printed  nothing  of  his  own. 
He  had  not  been'the  Saffuld  of  the  town.    ' 
Asses  and  owls,  ^nseen,  their  kind  betray. 
If  these  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray.  79 

Had  Wesley  never  aim'd  in  verse  to  please. 
We  had  not  rank'd  hhn  with  our  Ogilbys. 
Still  censures  will  on  dull  pretencler»*foU  ; 
A  Codrus  should  expect  a  J^ivenal. 

HI  lines,  but  like  il|.paintin!ts,  ar^allow*d. 
To  set  off,  and  to  recommend  the  good. 

So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil ; 

And  to  a  fientley  't  is  we  owe  a  Boyle. 
**  Contifler  well  the  talent  you  possess  ; 

To  strive  to  make  it  more,  would  make  it  less:  ^ 

And  recoUect  what  gratitude  is  due. 

To  those  whose  party  you  abaiidoA  now. 

To  them  you  owe  your  odd  maguificrence. 

But  to  your  stars  your  magazine  of  sense. 

Haspt  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  y<Ai  shin'd. 

With  one  fat  slave  before,  and  none  belund. 

Then  haste  and  join  your  true  intrepid  fHeods, 

Success  on  vigour  and  dispatch  depends.** 

Labouring  in  doubts  Mirmillo  stood  ;  then  laid, 

"  n;*  is  bard  to  undertake,  if  gain  dissuade  ;      ^ 


YARIilTIOllS. 

Ver.  87 — 104.  Originally  thus. 

But  soon  what  they  \e  exalted  they  "U  discai^, 

And  set  up  Cams  or  the  city  hard. 

Alarra'd  at  this  the  hero  courage  took. 
And  storms  of  t^rour threatened  in  his  look. 
"  My  dread  resolves,"  he  cry'd  "  111  straight  per- 
The  fury,  satisfy'd,  in  smiles  withdrew.       [soe ," 
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Whtt  fool  for  noifj  ffoilf  Urg«  fees  would  leave  ? 
Fen  hairesU  more  would  all  I  wish  for  giTC.*' 

••  True  man !"  reply 'd  the  elf;  "  by  choice  di»- 
Ever  contriving  pain,  and  never  pleas'd.     [eas'd, 
A.  present  good  they  slight,  an  abeent  choose ; 
^zid  what  they  have,  for  what  they  have  not,  lose. 
I'alse  prospects  all  their  true  delights  destroy, 
fteaolvVl  to  want,  ^et  labouring  to  evjoy. 
In  restless  hurries  thoughtlessly  they  (ive. 
At  fubstance  oft  mmiov'd,  (or  shadows  grieve.  100 
Cbildren  at  toys,  as  men  at  titles,  ain^ ; 
And  in  effect  both  covet  but  the  same. 
*I*1iis  Pbilip*s  son  proved  in  revolving  years ; 
And  first  for  rattles,  then  for  worlds  shed  tears.** 

The  fury  spoke;  then  in  a  moment  fir'd 
Tbe  bero*s  breast  with  tempests,  and  retired. 

In  boding  dreams  MirmiUo  spent  the  night. 
And  iirightfol  phantoms  danc*d  before  his  sight, 
Till  the  pale  Pleiads  clos'd  ^heir  eyes  of  light. 
At  length  gay  mom  glows  in  the  eastern  skies,  110 
The  larks  in  raptures  through  the  ether  rise, 
Tbe  azure  mists  scud  o*er  the  dewy  lawns. 
The  chanter  at  his  eariy  matins  yawns. 
The  amaranth  opes  its  leaves,  the  ly«  its  bells. 
And  Progne  her  complaint  of  Terens  tells. 
As  bold  Mirmillo  the  grey  dawn  descries, 
ArmM  cap-a-pee,  where  honour  calls,  he  flies, 
And  finds  the  legions  planted  at  their  post; 
Where  mighty  2nerpo  fill'd  the  eye  th?  most. 
His  arms  were  made,  if  «'e  may  credit  fome,    180 
By  Mulciber,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham. 
pf  temper  Hi  stibium  the  bright  shield  was  cast, 
And  yet  the  work  the  metal  far  surpassed. 
A  foliafe  of  the  vulnerary  leaves,  [ccives. 

GravM  round  the  brim,  the  wondering  sight  de- 
Around  the  centre  Fat^s  bright  trophies  lay, 
Probes,  saws,  incision-knives,  and  tools  to  slay. 
Embost  upon  tbe  field,  a  battle  stood 
Of  leeches  spouting  hsemorrhoidal  blood. 
Tho  artist  too  expressed  the  solemn  state  ISO 

Of  grave  physicians  at  a  consult  met ; 
About  each  symptom  how  they  disagree. 
But  bow  unanimous  in  case  of  fee. 
Whilst  each  assassin  his  leam*d  colleague  tires 
WithleamM  impertinence,  the  sick  expires. 

Beneath  this  biasing  oib  bright  2uerpo  shone, 
Himself  an  Atlas,  and  his  shiHd  a  moon. 
A  pestal  for  his  truncheon  led  the  van. 
And  his  high  helmet  was  a  close-stool  pan. 
His  crest  an  ibis,  brandishing  her  beak,  140 

And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 
This  when  the  young  Suerpoides  beheld. 
His  face  in  nurse's  breast  the  boy  conceal*d ; 
Then  peept,and  with  th*  eflfnlgenthelm  would  play. 
And  as  the  monster  gapM,  would  shrink  away. 
Thus  sometimes  joy  prevailed,  and  sometimes  fear; 
And  tears  and  smiles  alternate  passions  were. 

As  Suerpo  towering  stood  in  martial  might, 
Pacific  Caras  sparkled  on  the  right. 
An  oran'outang  o*er  his  shoulders  hung,  150 

His  plume  confessed  the  capon  whence  it  sprung. 
His  motly  mail  scarce  could  the  hero  bear. 
Haranguing  thus  tbe  tribunes  of  the  war: 

«*  Fam'd  chiefii. 
For  present  triumphs  born,  designed  for  more. 
Your  virtue  I  admire,  your  valour  more. 
If  battle  be  resolv*d|  you  '11  find  this  hand 
Can  deal  out  destiny,  and  fate  command. 
0(ir  foes  in  throngs  Hhall  hide  the  crimson  plain, 
And  their  Apollo  interpose  in  vain.  160 


Though  gods  themselves  engage,  a  Diomed 
With  ease  could  show  a  deity  can  bleed. 

*'  But  war*s  rough  trade  should  be  by  fools  profest, 
Tbe  truest  rubbish  fills  a  trench  the  best 
Let  quinsies  throttle,  and  the  quartan  shake,  165 
Or  dropsies  drown,  and  gout  and  colics  reck; 
Let  sword  and  pestilence  lay  waste,  while  we 
Wage  bloodless  wars,  and  fight  in  theory. 
Who  wants  not  merit,  needs  not  arm  for  fame; 
The  dead  1  raise,  my  chivalry  proclaim  ;         17Q 
Diseases  baffled,  and  lost  health  restored. 
In  Fame's  bright  list  my  victories  record. 
More  lives  from  me  their  preservation  own. 
Than  lovers  lose  if  fair  Cornelia  frown.** 

"  Your  cures,  shrill  Suerpo  cry'd^  aloud  yon  teU, 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal. 
Zeno,  a  priest,  in  Samothrace  of  old, 
Thus  reason*d  with  Pbilopidas  the  bold  t 

*  Immortal  gods  you  own,  but  think  them  blind 
To  what  concerns  the  state  of  human  kind.      180 
Either  they' bear  not,  or  reganl  not  prayer; 
That  argues  want  of  power,  and  this  of  care. 
Allow  that  wisdom  infinite  must  know; 

Power  infinite  must  act*    *  I  grant  it  so.* 

Haste  straight  to  Neptune's  fane;  survey  with  teal 

Tbe  walls.*  *  What  then  ?;  leply'd  the  infidel. 

*  Observe  those  numerous  throngs,  in  effigy. 
The  gods  have  sav'd  from  the  deirouring  sea.' 

*  *Tis  true,  their  pictures  that  escap'd  you  keep. 
But  where  are  theirs  that  perisVd  in  the  deep  ?* 

'*  Vaunt  now  no  morp  the  triumph  of  your  skill. 
But  though  unfecM,  exert  your  arm,  and  kill. 
Our  scouts  have  learn'd  the  posture  of  the  foe; 
In  war,  surprises  sur^  conduct  show.** 

But  Fame,  that  neither  good  nor  bad  conceals. 
That  Pembroke's  worth,  and  Ormondes  valour  tellij 
How  truth  in  Burnet,  how  in  Cavendish,  reigns, 
Varro's  magnificence  with  Maro*s  strains; 
But  how  at  church  and  bar  all  gape  and  streteb 
If  Winnington  but  plead,  or  South  or  Only  preach  ; 
On  nimble  wings  to  Warwick-lane  repairs,      20l  * 
And  what  the  enemy  intends,  declares. 
Confusion  in  each  countenance  appeared, 
A  council's  calPd,  and  Stentor  '  first  was  heard  ; 
His  labouring  hings  the  thron'dpraetorium  rent. 
Addressing  thus  the  passive  president : 

**  Machaon  *,  whose  experience  we  adore. 
Great  a^  your  matchless  merit,  is  your  power. 
At  your  approach,  the  bafBed  tyrant Death[teeth. 
Breaks  his  keen  shafts,  and  grinds  his  clashinsr 
To  you  we  leave  the  conduce  of  tbe  day ;         311 
What  you  comnnand  your  vassals  must  obey. 
If  this  dread  enterprise  you  would  decline. 
We'll  send  to  treat,  and  stifie  the  design. 
But,  if  my  arguments  had  force,  we*d  try 
To  humble  our  audacious  foes,  or  die : 
Our  spite,  they  'II  find,  to  their  advantage  lasas  ; 
The  end  is  good,  no  matter  for  the  means.  •> 

So  modem  casuists  their  talents  try. 
Uprightly  for  the  sake  of  truth  to  lie."  320 

He  had  not  finishM,  till  th*  out-guards  descry'd 
Bright  columns  move  in  formidable  pride; 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  205.— True  to  extremes,  yet  to  dull  fonns  a 

slave. 
He's  always  dully  gay,  or  vainly  grave. 
With  indignation,  and  a  daring  air, 
He  paus'd  awhile,  and  ♦^hus  address'd  the  chair, 
'  Dr.  Goodall.  *  Sir  Thomas  Millington^ 
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The  passing  pomp  so  dazzled  from  afar. 
It  seem'd  a  triuoipb,  rather  than  a  war.       [grew, 
Though  wide  the  froot,  though  gross  the  phalanx 
It  look'd  less  dreadful  as  it  nearer  grew. 

The  adverse  host  for  action  straight  prepare ; 
All  eager  to  unveil  the  fiEu;e  of  war.  [field, 

Their  chiefe  lace  on  their  helms,  and  take  the 
And  to  their  trusty  squire  resign  the  shield .    330 
To  paint  each  knight,  their  ardour  and  alarms, 
"Would  ask  the  Muse  that  sung  the  frogs  in  arms. 

And  now  the  signal  summons  to  the  fray ; 
Mock  fiilchions  flash,  and  paltry  ensigns  play. 
Their  patron  god  his  silver  bow-strings  twangs; 
Tough  liarness  rustles,  and  bold  armour  clangs ; 
The  piercing  caustics  pfy  their  spiteful  power ; 
£metics  ranch,  and  keen  cathartics  scour; 
The  deadly  drugs  in  double  doses  fly  ; 
And  pestles  peal  a  martial  symphony.  240 

Now  from  their  leveU'd  syringes  they  pour 
The  liquid  volley  of  a  missive  shower. 
Not  storms  of  sleet,  which  o'er  the  Baltic  drive. 
Pushed  on  by  northern  gusts  such  horrour  give. 
Like  spouts  in  southern  seas  the  deluge  broke. 
And  numbers  sunk  beneath  th^  ip^petuous  stroke. 

So  when  leviathans  dispute  tlie  reign 
And  nncontroVd  dominion  of  the  main  ; 
From  the  rent  rocks  whole  coral  gproves  are  torn. 
And  isles  of  sea-weed  on  the  waves  are  bom ;  250 
Such  watery  stores  from  their  spread  nostrils  fly, 
Tis  doubtful  which  is  sea,  and  which  is  sky. 

And  now  the  staggermg  braves,  led  by  despair. 
Advance,  and  to  return  the  charge  prepare. 
Each  seizes  for  bis  shield  a  spacious  scale, 
And  the  brass  weights  fly  thick  as  showers  of  hail. 
Whole  heaps  of  warriors  welter  on  the  ground. 
With  gally-pots  and  broken  phials  crown*d ; 
Whilst  ^mpty  jars  the  dire  defeat  resound. 

Thus  when  some  storm  its  crystal  quarry  rends. 
And  Jove  In  rattling-showers  of  ice  descends;  [260 
Mount  Athos  shakes  the  forests  on  his  brow. 
Whilst  down  his  wounded  sides  fresh  torrents 

flow, 
And   leaves  and  limbs  of  trees  overspread  the 
vale  below. 

But  now,  all  order  lost,  promiscuous  blows 
ConfusMly  fall ;  perplex'd  the  battle  grows. 
From  Stentor's  *  arm  a  massy  opiate  flies. 
And  straight  a  deadly  sleep  closed  Caru's  cye%. 
At  Colon  4  great  Sertorius  buckthorn  flung,  [stun^; 
M  ho  with  fierce  gripes,  like  those  of  death,  was 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  221 .    What  Stentor  offer'd  was  by  most  ap- 
proved ; 
But  wveral  voices  several  methods  mov'd. 
At  length  th'  adventurous  heroes  all  agree 
T'  expect  the  foe,  and  act  defensively. 
Into  the  shop  their  bold  battalions  move, 
And  what  their  chief  commands,  the  rest  approve, 
pown  from  the  walls  they  tear  the  shelves  in  haste. 
Which  on  their  flank  for  palisades  are  placed ; 
And  then  behind  the  counter  rang'd  they  stand, 
Th<»ir  front  so  well  secur'd,  t*  obey  command. 

And  no^y  the  scouts  the  adverse  hosts  descry. 
Blue  aprons  in  the  air  for  colours  fly: 
With  unresisted  force  they  urge  their  way. 
And  find  the  foe  embattled  in  array. 

3  Dr.  Ooodall  against  Dr.  Tyson.    4  Dr.  Birch. 


But  with  a  danntlen  and  ditdainf^l  mSen       .  971 
HurPd  back  steel  pills,  and  nit  him  on  the  spleen. 
Chiron  ^  attack'd  Talthibius  with  tuch  might. 
One  pass  bad  paunchVl  the  huge  hydropic  kntgfat,* 
Who  straight  retreated  to  evade  the  wound. 
But  in  a  flood  of  apozem  was  drown'd. 
This  Psylas^  saw,  and  to  the  victor  said, 
**  Thou  Shalt  not  long  survive  th'  unwieldy  dead* 
Thy  fate  shall  follow  ;**  to  bonfirm  it,  swore. 
By  th'  image  of  Priapus,  which  he  bore :         880 
And  rais*d  an  eagle  stone,  invoiking  loud 
On  Cynthia,  leaning  o'er  a  silver  cloud : 

*'  Great  queen  of  night,  and  empress  of  the  seas,' 
If  foithfiil  to  thy  midnight  mysteries. 
If  still  observant  of  my  early  vows. 
These  hands  have  eas'd  the  mouhiing  matron's 
Direct  this  raised  avenging  arm  aright ;    [thruws. 
So  may  loud  cymbals  aid  thy  labouring  Ifgbt.** 
He  said,  and  let  the  ponderous  fragment  fly 
At  Chiron,  but  leam'd  Hermes  put  it  by.         S90 

Though  the  haranguing  god  surveyed  the  war. 
That  day  the  Muse's  tons  were  not  bis  care  ; 
Two  friends,  adepts,  the  Trismegists  by  name. 
Alike  their  features,  and  alike  their  flame ; 
As  sirapling  near  fair  Tweed  each  sung  by  turn. 
The  listening  river  would  neglect  his  um. 
Tho^  lives  they  faird  to  rescue  by  their  skill. 
Their  Muse  could  make  immortal  with  her  quill;  . 
But  leam'd  inquiries  after  natures  state 
Dissolv'd  the  league,  and  kindled  a  debate.       30O 
The  one,  for  lofty  labours  fruitful  known, 
Fill'd  magazines  with  volumes  of  bis  own. 
At  his  once-fiivour'd  friend  a  tome  he  threw. 
That  from  its  birth  had  slept  unseen  till  now  ^ 
Stunn'd  with  theblow,  the  batter'd  bard  retir*!!. 
Sunk  down,  and  in  a  simile  expir'd. 

And  now  the  cohorts  shake,  the  legions  ply. 
The  yielding  flanks  confess  the  victory, 
fitentor,  undaunted  still,  with  noble  rage 
Sprang  through  the  battle,  duerpo  to  engage.  310 
Fierce  was  the  onset,  the  dispute  was  great. 
Both  could  not  vanquish,  neither  would  retreat ; 
Each  combatant  his  adversary  mauls. 
With  batter'd  bed-pans,  and  stav'd  urinaU. 
On  Stentor's  crest  the  useful  chrystal  breaks. 
And  tears  of  amber  gutteF*d  down  his  cheeks  : 
But  whilst  the  champion,  as  late  rumours  tell, 
Design'd  a  sure  decisive  stroke,  he  fell : 
And  as  the  victor  hovering  o'er  him  stood. 
With  arms  extended,  thus  the  suppliant  sued  :  S20 

"  Whon  honour's  lost,  »t  is  a  relief  to  die  j 
Death's  but  a  sure  retreat  from  infiimy* 
But,  to  the  lost  if  pity  might  be  shown,' 
Reflect  on  young  Suerpoides  thy  son  ; 
Then  pity  mine,  for  such  an  infant  grace 
Smiles  in  his  eyes  and  flatters  in  his  fiice. 
If  he  was  near  (Compassion  he  'd  create. 
Or  else  lament  ^is  wretched  parent's  fete. 
Thine  is  the  glory,  and  the  field  is  thine ; 
To  thee  the  lov'd  Dispensary  1  resign."  3S6 

At  this  the  victors  own  such  extasies. 
As  Memphian  priests  if  their  Osiris  sneeze  : 
Or  champions  with  Olympic  clangour  fir'd; 
Or  simpering  prudes  with  sprightly  Nautz  inspired; 
Or  Sultans  raisM  from  dungeons  to  a  crown  ; 
Or  fasting  zealots  when  the  seimon^s  done. 

Awhile  tlie  chief  the  deadly  stroke  declined. 
And  found  compassion  pleading  in  his  mind. 

s  Dr.  Gill  against  Dr.  Ridley.  ^  Dr.  Chamberlain. 
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Bat  whilst  he  v\p^*d  with  pity  the  distressed, 
He  spy*d  Signetur  '^  writ  upon  his  breast.  640 

Then  towards  the  skies  he  tossed  his  threateDiog 

head. 
And,  fir'd  with  more  than  mortal  fiiry,  ^id: 

**  Sooner  than  L  Ml  from  vow'd  revenge  desist. 
His  Holiness  shall  turn  a  2uietist; 
Jansenius  and  the  Jesuits  agree, 
The  inquisition  wink  at  heresy. 
Warm  convocations  own  the  .church  secure, 
Jknd  more  consult  her  doctrine  than  her  power.'' 

With  that  he  drew  a  lancet  in  his  rage. 
To  poocture  the  still  suppUcatiag  sage.  S50 

But,  while  liis  .thoughts  that  fatal  stroke  decree, 
Apollo  interposM  in  form  of  fee. 
Tlie  chief  great  Pa^u*s  golden  tresses  knew, 
He  own'd  the  god,  and  his  rais'd  arm  withdrew. 

Thus  often  at  the  Temple-stairs  we  Ve  seen. 
Two  Tritons  of  a  rough  athletic  mien. 
Sourly  dispute  some  quarrel  of  the  flood. 
With  knuckles  bruis'd,   and  face  besmeared  in 

blood; 
But,  at  the  Qrst  appearance  of  a  We, 
Both  quit  the  fray,  and  to  their  oars  repair.      360 

The  hero  so  his  enterprise  recalls. 
Hit  fist  unclenches,  and  the  w^^apon  (alls. 


CANTO  VL 


While  the  shrill  clangour  of  the  battle  rings, 

A««picK>U8  Health  at)peared  on  Zephyr's  wings ; 

She  seem*d  a  cherub  most  divinely  bright. 

More  soft  than  air,  more  gay  than  morning-light 

A  charm  she  takes  from  each  excelling  iair, 

And  borrows  Carlisle's  shape,  and  Grafton's  air. 

Her  eyes  like  Ranelagh*s  their  beams  dispense, 

With  Chupchih's  bloom,  and  Berkeley's  innocence^ 

On  iris  thus  the  differing  beams  bestow 

The  dye,  that  pai  nts  the  wonders  of  her  bow  j     1 0^ 

F/x>m  the  fair  nymph  a  vocal  music  falls. 

As  to  Machaon  thus  the  goddess  calls :      [shown, 

"  Enough,  th'  achievement  of  your  arms  you  Ve 
Tou  seek  a  triumph  you  should  blush  to  own. 

"  Haste  to  th'  Elysian  fields,  those  bless'd  abodes. 
Where  Harvey  sits  among  the  dcmi-gods. 
Consult  that  sacred  sage,  he  H  soon  disclose 
The  melhoti  tliat  must  mollify  these  woes. 
Let  Celsus*  for  that  enterprise  prepare, 
His  conduct  to  the  Shades  shall  be  my  care.*'     20 

Aghast  the  hei-oes  stood  dissolv'd  in  fear, 
A  form  so  heavenly  bright  they  could  not  bear; 
Cdsiis,  alone  unmov'd,  the  sight  beheld. 
The  rest  in  pale  confusion  left  the  field. 

So  when  the  pygmies,  marshall'd  on  the  plains. 
Wage  puny  war,  against  th'  invading  cranes; 
The  puppetF  to  their  bmlkin  spears  repair. 
And  scattered  feathers  flutter  in  the  air  j 
Bnt,  when  the  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove 
Stoops  on  his  sounding  pinions  from  above,         SO 
Among  the  brakrs  the  fairy  nation  crowds, 
And  the  Sirimonian  squftdron  seeks  the  clouds. 

VARIATIONS. 

Ver.  342.  Faith  stand  unmovM  through  Stilling- 

•  fleet's  defence, 
And  Locke  for  mystery  abandon  sense. 

''Those  members  of  the  college  that  observe  a 
late  statute,  are  called  by  the  apothecaries  Sig- 
ntttr  men. 

S  Dr.  Bateman.   . 


And  now  the  delegate  prepares  to  go 
And  view  the  wonde^of  the  realms  below; 
Then  takes  amomum  for  the  golden  bough. 
Thrice  did  the  goddess  with  her  sacred  wand 
The  pavement  strike;  and  «traight  at  her  con- 
The  willing  surface  opens,  and  descries        [mand 
A  deep  descent  that  leads  to  nether  skies* 
Uygeia  to  the  silent  region  tends ;  40 

And  with  his  heavenly  guide  the  chai^  descends. 
Thus  Numa,  when  to  hailow'd  caves  retir'd; 
Was  by  .£geria  guarded  and  inspir'd. 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  globe  they  spy 
The  beds  where  sleeping  vegetables  lie. 
Till  the  glad  summons  of  a  genial  ray 
Unbinds  the  glebe,  and  calls  them  out  today. 
Hence  pancies  trick  themselves  in  various  hue. 
And  hence  jonquils  derive  their  iragrant  dew ; 
Hence  the  carnation  and  the  bashful  rose    '  .     50 
Their  virgin  blushes  to  the  morn  disclose ; 
Hence  the  chaste  lily  rises  to  the  light, 
Unveijs  her  snowy  breasts,  and  charms  the  sight; 
Hence  arbours  are  with  twining  greens  array'd, 
T'  oblige  complaining  lovers  with  their  shade ; 
And  hence  on  Daphne's  iaurefd  forehead  grow 
immortal  wreaths  for  Phmbus  and  Nassau. 

The  insects  hei-e  their  lingering  trance  survive: 
Benumb'd  they  seem'd,  and  doubtful  if  alive. 
From  winter's  fury  hither  they  repair,  60 

And  stay  for  milder  skies  and  softer  air. 
Down  to  these  cells  obscener  reptiles  creep. 
Where  hateful  nutes  and  painted  lizards  sleep ; 
Where  shivering  snakes  the  summer  solstice  wait; 
Unfurl  their  painted  folds,  and  slide  in  state. 
Here  their  new  form  the  numb'd  erucse  hide 
Their  numerous  feet,  in  slender  bandage  ty'd: 
Soon  as  the  kindling  ear  begins  to  rise. 
This  upstart  race  their  native  clod  despise,    . 
And  proud  of  painted  wings  attempt  the  skies.    70 

Now  those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Wher^  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore. 
Here,  sullen  to  the  sight,  at  large  is  spread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mass  of  lumpish  lead. 
There,  glimmering  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  seen 
The  light  aspiring  seeds  of  sprightly  tin. 
The  copper  sparkles  next  m  ruddy  streaks; 
And  in  the  gloom  beti-ays  its  glowing  cheeks. 
The  silver  then,  with  bright  and  burnished  grace. 
Youth  and  a  blooming  lustre  in  its  lace,  80 

To  th*  arms  of  those  more  yielding  metals  flies,^ 
And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies. 
So  close  they  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire; 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  chymist's  fire. 

Near  these  the  delegate  with  wonder  spies     v 
Where  floods  of  living  silver  serpentise; 
Where  richest  metals  their  bright  looks  put  on. 
And  golden  streams  through  amber  chaimels  run; 
Where  light's  gay  god  descends,  to  ripen 'gems, 
And  lend  a  lustre  brighter  than  his  beams.         90 

Here  be  observes  the  subterranean  cells, 
Where  wanton  Nature  sports  in  idle  shells. 
Some  helicoeids,  some  conical  appear : 
lliese,  mitres  emulate,  those  turbans  are. 
Here  marcasites  in  various  figure  wait. 
To  ripen  to  a  true  metallic  state : 
'Till  drops  that  froqn  impending  rocks  descend 
Their  substance  petrify,  and  progress  end. 
Nigh,  livid  seas  of  kindled  sulphur  flow. 
And,  whilst  eurae'd,  their  fiery  surges  glow,     100 
Convulsions  in  tiie  labomring  mountains  rise, 
And  burl  their  melted  vitals  to  the  skies. 
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He  views  with  horroor  next  the  noisy  cave, 
Where  with  hoarse  dins  imprifoa'd  tempests  rave ; 
Where  damorcnis  hurricanes  attempt  their  flight. 
Or,  whirling  in  tumultuous  eddies,  6ght 
The  warring  winds  unmoY*d  Hygeia  beard, 
Bray'd  their  loud  jars,  but  much  for  Celsus  fear'd. 
Andromeda  so,  whilst  her  h«ro  fought, 
Shook  for  his  danger,  but  her  own  forgot  110 

And  now  the  goddess  with*  her  cbarge  descends, 
Whilst  scarce  one  cheerful  glimpse  their  steps  be- 
friends. 
Here  his  forsaken  seat  old  Chaos  keeps; 
And,  undisturb'd  by  form,  in  silence  sleepf ; 
A  grisly  wight,  and  hideous  to  the  eye. 
An  awkward  lump  of  shapeless  anarchy. 
With  sordid  age  his  featnres  are  definc'd; 
His  lands  unpeopled,  and  his  countries  waste. 
To  these  dark  realms  much  learned  lumber  creeps. 
There  copious  Morton  safe  in  silence  sleeps;    120 
Where  mushroom  libels  in  oblivion  lie. 
And,  soon  as  bom,  like  other  monsters,  die. 
Upon  a  couch  of  jet,  in  these  abodes. 
Dull  Night,  his  melancholy  consort,  nods. 
No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ ; 
But  their  dark  hours  they  waste  in  barren  joy. 

Nigh  this  recess,  with  terrour  they  survey 
Where  Death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  s%vay. 
In  the  close  covert  of  a  cypress  grove. 
Where  goblins  fHsk,  and  airy  spectres  rove,    130 
Yawns  a  dark  cave,  with  awful  horrour  wide, 
And  there  the  monarch's  triumphs  are  descry*d; 
ConftisM,  and  wildly  huddled  to  the  eyev 
The  beg^sr's  pouch  and  prince's  purple  lie; 
Dim  lamps  with  sickly  rays  scarce  seem  to  glow; 
Sighs  beave  in  moumfol  moans,  and  tears  o'erflow; 
Restless  Anxiety,  forlorn  Despair, 
And  all  the  faded  fhmily  of  Care ; 
Old  mouldering  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distress. 
Make  up  the  frightfol  horrour  of  the  place.     140 

Within  its  dreadful  jaws  those  furies  wait. 
Which  execute  the  harsh  decrees  of  Fate. 
Febris  is  first:  tbe  hag  lelentless  hears 
The  viifin*s  sighs,  and  sees  the  infant's  teaiv. 
In  her  parcfa'd  eye-balls  fiery  meteors  reign ; 
And  restless  feiaients  revel  in  each  vein. 

Then   Hydrops    next  appears  amongst   the 
throng; 
Bloated,  and  big,  she  slowly  sails  along. 
BuL  like  a  miser,  ip  excess  she 's  poor. 
And  pines  for  thirst  amidst  her  watery  store.   150 

Now  loathsome  Lepra,  that  ofiensive  sprigfat. 
With  foul  eruptions  stain'd,  offends  tbe  sight; 
Still  deaf  to  beauty's  soft  persnAding  power ; 
Korean  bright  H^'s  charms  her  bloom  secure. 

Whilst  meagre  Pthisis  gives  a  silent  blow. 
Her  strokes  are  sure,  but  her  advances  slow: 
No  loud  alarms,  nor  fierce  assaults,  are  shown; 
She  stacves  the  fortress  first,  then  takes  the  town. 
Behind  stood  crowds  of  much  inferior  fame, 
Too  numerous  to  repeat,  too  foul  to  name;      IfiO 
.The  vassals  of  their  monarch's  tyranny. 
Who,  at  his  nod,  on  fatal  errands  fly. 

Now  Celsus,  with  his  glorious  guide,  invades 
Tbe  silent  regien  of  the  fleeting  shades; 
Where  rocks  and  ruefol  deserts  are  descry'd. 
And  sullen  Styx  rolls  down  his  lazy  tide; 
Then  shows  the  ferry-man  the  plant  he  bore, 
And  claims  his  passage  to  the  fhrther  shore. 
To  whom  the  Stygian  pilot,  smiling,  said^ 
'*  You  need  no  passport  to  demand  our  aid*     1 70 


Physidans  never  lidger  on  lU  stnod; 
Old  Charon 's  present  stiH  at  their  < 
Our  aw<n]  monarch  and  his  consort  owe 
To  them  the  peopling  of  the  realms  bekyw." 
Then  in  his  swarthy  hand  he  gnsp'd  the  oar, 
Receiv'd  his  guests  aboard>  and  shov'd  jfrom  shore. 

Now,  as  the  goddess  and  her  charge  prepare 
To  breathe  the  sweets  of  soft  Elsrsian  air. 
Upon  the  left  they  spy  a  pensive  shade. 
Who  on  his  bended  arm  had  rais'd  his  head:    180 
Pale  grief  sat  heavy  on  his  moumfbl  look;  ' 

To  whom,  not  unconcern'd,  thus  Celsus  spoke : 

**  Tell  me,  thou  much  afllicted  shade,  idiy  sighs 
Burst  from  your  breast,  and  torrents  from  ymr 

eyes: 
And  who  those  mangled  manes  are,  which  show 
A  sdWen  satisfaction  at  your  woe  ?" 

**  Since/*  said  the  ghost,'*  with  pity  you*U  attend. 
Know,  I  'm  GuJ^icum^,  once  yonr  firmest  friend; 
And  on  this  barren  beach  in  discontent 
Am  doom'd  to  stay,  till  th'  angry  powers  rdent.  1 90 
Those  spectres,  seam'd  with  scars,  that  threaten 
The  victims  of  my  late  ill-conduct  are.        [tbeie, 
They  vex  with  endless  clamours  my  repose: 
This  wants  his  palate;  that  demands  his  nose: 
And  here  they  execute  stem  Pluto's  will. 
And  ply  me  every  moment  with  a  piU." 

Then  Celsus  thus :  *<  O  much-lamented  state ! 
How  rigid  is  the  sentence  you  relate! 
Methinks  I  recollect  your  former  air,         [were! 
But  ah,  how  much  you  're  chang'd  fiom  what  yon 
Insipid  as  your  late  ptisans  you  lie,  201 

That  once  were  sprightlter  for  than  Mercury. 
At  the  sad  tale  you  tell,  the  poppies  weep. 
And  mourn  their  vegetable  souls  asleep; 
The  unctuous  larix,  and  tbe  healing  pine. 
Lament  your  fate  in  tears  of  turpentioe. 
But  still  the  offspring  of  your  brain  shall  prore 
The  grocer's  care,  and  breve  tbe  rage  of  iove : 
When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall  rise 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wondering  skies.  210 

*<  If  mortals  e'er  the  Stygian  powers  coul4  bend. 
Entreaties  to  their  awfhl  seats  I  *d  send. 
But,  since  no  human  arts  the  Fates  dissuade. 
Direct  me  how  to  find  bless'd  Harvey's  shade." 
In  vain  th*  unhappy  ghost  still  urg'd  bis  stay; 
Then,  rising  from  tbe  ground,  he  show'd  the  way. 
Nigh  the  dull  shore  a  shapeless  mountain  stood. 
That  with  a  dreadfol  frown  survey'd  the  flood. 
Us  fearfUl  brow  no  lively  greens  put  on; 
No  frisking  goats  bound  o'er  the  ridgy  stone.    S90 
To  gain  the  summit  the  bright  goddess  try*d; 
And  Celsus  follow'd,  by  degrees,  his  guide. 

Th'ascent  thus  conquered,  now  they  tower  oa 
high. 
And  taste  th'  indulgence  of  a  milder  sky. 
Loose  breezes  on  their  airy  pinions  play. 
Soft  infant  blossoms  their  chaste  odours  pay. 
And  roses  blush  their  fragrant  lives  away. 
Cool  streams   through  fjpwery  meadows  gently 

glide; 
And,  as  they  pass,  tlieir  painted  banks  they  chide. 
These  blissful  plains  no  blights  nor  mildews  fear. 
The  flowers  ne'er  fade,  and  shrubs  are  myrtles 
The  mom  awakes  the  tulip  from  her  bed;    [here. 
Kre  noon  in  painted  pride  she  decks  her  bead, 
Rob'd  in  rich  dye  she  triumphs  on  the  green. 
And  every  flower  does  homage  to  their  queen.  835 

*  Dr.  Morton. 
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So,  when  bright  Venni  rises  from  the  flood. 
Around  in  throngs  the  wondering  Nereids  crowd ; 
The  Tritons  gaze,  and  tnne  each  Tocal  shell. 
And  every  grace  unsung,  the  waves  conceal. 

The  delegate  observes,  with  wondering  eyes,  249 
Ambrosial  dews  descend,  and  incense  rise; 
Then  hastens  onward  to  the  pensive  grove. 
The  silent  mansion  ofxlisastrous  love. 
Here  JealoQsy  withjaundic'd  looks  appears. 
And  broken  slumbers,  and  fantastic  fears. 
The  widow'd  turtle  haogs  her  moulting  wings. 
And  to  the  woods  in  mournful  murmurs  sings. 
No  winds  but  sighs  there  art,  no  floods  but  tears; 
Each  con.Hcious  tree  a  tragic  signal  bears. 
Their  wounded  bark  records  some  broken  vow. 
And  willoi^-garlands  hang  on  every  bough. 

Olivia  here  in  s(ttitude  he  found, 
fier  down-cast  eyes  flx'd  on  the  silent  ground : 
Hek*  dress  n^ected,  and  unbound  her  hair, 
^le  seemM  the  dying  image  of  despair. 
Bow  lately  did  this  celebrated  thing 
Blaze  in  the  box,  and  sparkle  in  the  ring; 
Till  the  green-sickness  And  love*s  force  betrayed 
To  Death's  remorfbless  arms  th'  unhappy  maid! 

All  o*er  confus'd  the  guilty  lover  stood,      260 
The  light  forsook  his  eyes,  his  cheeks  the  blood; 
An  icy  horrour  shivei'd  in  his  look. 
As  to  the  cold-complexioo'd  nymph  he  spoke: 
'^  Tell  nie,  dear  shade,  from  whence  such  anxious 
care. 
Your  lodks  disotder>d,  and  your  bosom  bare? 
Why  thus  you  languish  like  a  drooping  flower, 
Cnish'd  by  the  weight  of  some  relentless  shower? 
Your  languid  looks,  jrour  late  ill-conduct  tell ; 
Oh  that;  instead  of  trash,  you  'd  taken  steel*" 
Stabbed  with  th*  unkind  reproach,  the  conscious 
ikiaid  270 

Thus  to  her  late  insulting  lover  said: 
*'  When  ladies  listen  not  to  loose  desire. 
You  style  our.iliodesty  our  want  of  fire: 
Smile  or  forbid>  encourage  or  reprove. 
You  still  find  reasons  to  believe  we  love : 
Vainly  you  think  a  liking  we  betray. 
And  never  mean  the  peevish  things  we  say. 
Few  are  the  feir-ones  of  Rufilla's  make, 
l/nask'd  she  grants,  uninjur'd  she  '11  forsake: 
^ot  several  Csslias,  several  ages  boiurt,  280 

That  like,  where  reason  recommends  the  most 
Where  heavenly  truth  and  tenderness  conspire, 
Chaste  passion  may  persuade  us  to  desire.** 

•*  Your  sex,**  he  cry*d,"  as  custom  bids,  behaves*; 
In  form^  the  tyhint  ties  such  haughty  slaves. 
To  do  nice  conduct  right,  you  nature,  wrong; 
Impulses  are  but  weak,  where  reason's  strung. 
Some  want  the  courage;  biit  how  few  the  flame ! 
They  like  the  thing,  that  startle  at  the  name. 
The  lonely  Phoenix,  though  profess'd  a  nun,  290 
Warms  into  love,  and  kindles  at  the  Sun ; 
Those  tales  of  spicy  urns  and  fragrant  fires 
Are  but  the  emblems  of  hfer  scorch*d  desires.** 
Then,  as  he  strove  to  clasp  the  fleeting  iair. 
His  empty  arms  confess'd  th*  impassive  air. 
From  his  embrace  th'  unbody'd  spectre  flies. 
And,  as  she  roov'd,  she  chid  him  with  her  eyes. 

They  hasten  now  to  that  delightful  plain. 
Where  the  glad  manes  of  the  bless'd  remain: 
Where  Harvey  gathers  simples,  to  bestow      300 
Immortal  youth  on  heroes'  shades  below. 
Soon  as  the  bright  Hygeia  was  in  view, 
Tbo  renerabk  sage  her  pretenc«  knew  9 
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Thus  he— 

*'  Hail,  blooming  goddess!  thOu  pfopitiooi  power» 
Whose  blessings  mortals  more  than  life  imploro! 
With  so  much  lustre  your  bright  looks  endear,      ^ 
That  cottages  are  courts  where  those  appear. 
Mankind,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  smile  or  feown. 
Finds  ease  in  chains,  or  anguish  in  a  crown.  310 
*<  With  just  resentments  and  contempt  you  sea 
The  fonl  dissensions  of  the  feculty; 
How  your  sad  sickening  art  now  hangs  her  head. 
And,  once  a  science,  is  become  a  trade. 
Her  sons  ne'er  rifle  her  mysterious  store. 
But  study  nature  less,  aud  lucre  more. 
Not  so  when  Rome  to  th'  Epidaurian  rais'd 
A  temple,  where  devoted  incense  blaz'd. 
Oft  father  Tiber  views  the  lofty  fire. 
As  the  leam'd  son  is  worshipp'd  like  the  sire;  stO 
The  sage  with  Romulus  like  honours  claim; 
The  gift  of  life  and  laws  were  then  the  same, 
*'  1  show'd  of  old,  how  vital  currents  glide. 
And  the  meanders  of  the  refluent  tide. 
Then,  Willis,  why  spontaneous  actions  here. 
And  whence  involuntary  motions  there: 
And  how  the  spirits,  by  mechanic  laws. 
In  wild  careers  tumultuous  riots  cause. 
Nor  would  our  Wharton,  Bates,  aud  GUisoiiy  lie 
In  the  abyss  of  blind  obscurity.  930 

But  now  such  wondrous  searches  are  forbom. 
And  Paean's  art  is  by  divisions  torn. 
Then  let  your  charge  attend,  «nd  1 11  explain 
How  her  lost  health  3rour  science  may  regain. 

"  Haste,  and  the  matchless  Atticos  address,  33^ 
From  Heav^  and  great  Nassau  he  has  the  maoe. 
Tb'oppress'd  to  his  asylum  still  repair;. 
Arts  he  supports,  and  learning  is  bis  care. 
He  softens  the  harsh  rigour  of  the  laws,  [claws* 
Blunts  their  keen  edge,  and  grinds  their  harpy 
And  graciously  he  casts  a  pitjring  eye  341 

On  the  sad  state  of  virtuous  poverty.    ,     [throng 
Wheo*erhe  speaks.  Heaven!  how  the  listening 
Dwells  on  the  melting  music  of  his  tongue! 
His  arguments  are  emblems  of  his  mien. 
Mild,  but  not  faint,  and  Ibreing,  though  serenet 
And,  when  the  power  of  eloquence  he  *d  try. 
Here  lightning  strikes  yon;  there  toft  breezes  sigh* 

**  To  him  yon  must  your  sickly  state  refer. 
Your  charter  claims  him  as  your  visiter.         350 
Your  wounds  he  '11  close,  and  sovereignly  restore 
Your  science  to  the  height  it  had  before.      [aim; 
'*  Then  Nassau's  health  shall  be  your  glorious 
His  life  should  be  as  lasting  as  his  fame. 
Some  princes'  claims  from  devastations  spring; 
He  condescends  iii  pity  to  be  king; 
And,  when  amidst  his  olives  plac'd  he  stands. 
And  governs  ndore  by  candour  than  commands; 
Ev'n  then  not  less  a  hero  he  appears. 
Than  when  his  laurel-diadem  he  wears.  360 

**  Would  Phoebus,  or  his  Qrenville,  but  inspire 
Their  sacred  vehemence  of  poetic  fire; 
To  celebrate  in  song  that  god-like  power. 
Which  did  the  labouring  universe  restore: 
Fair  Albion's  clifis  would  echo  to  the  strain. 
And  praise  the  arm  that  conquered,  to- regain 
The  earth's  repose,  and  empire  o'er  the  mam^ 

**  Still  may  th'  immortal  man  his  cares  repeat. 
To  make  his  blessings  endless  lis  they  *re  great* 
Whilst  malice  and  ingratitude  confess  37(i. 

They  've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success^ 
When,  late,  J4>ve's  eagle  from  the  pile  shall  rise 
To  bear.tb«  victor  t«  th^  boundless  skies. 
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Awhile  the  gods  pot  off  paternal  care, 
Neglects  the  Earth,  to  give  the  Heavens  a  star. 
Neat  thee,  Alcides,  shall  the  hero  shine; 
His  rays  resembling,  as  his  labours,  thine. 

"  Had  some  fam'd  patriot,  of  the  Latian  blood. 
Like  Julius  great,  and  like  Octavius  good. 
But  thus  preserved  the  Latian  liberties,  380 

Aspiring  columns  soon  had  reach'd  the  skies: 
Loud  los  the  proud  capitol  had  shook. 
And  all  the  statues  of  the  gods  had  spoke.*' 

No  more  the  sage  his  raptures  could  pursue: 
He  paus'd;  and  Celsus  with  his  guide  withdrew. 


CLAREMONT: 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF 
CLARE,  AFTERWARDS  DVKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

—  Dryadem  sylvas,  saltusque  seqnamur 
Intactoe,  tua,  Mecenas,  hand  moiliajussa.  Viro. 


PREFACE. 
Thet  that  have  seen  those  two  excellent  poems 
of  Cooper*s^hiU  and  Windsor-forest;  the  ane  by 
sir  J.  Denham,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pope;  wilLshow 
a  great  deal  o(  candour  if  they  approve  of  this. 
It  was  written  upon  giving  the  name  of  Claremont 
to  a  villa  now  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Clare. 
The  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  surprising,  that 

_it  inclines  one  to  think  some  place  of  this  nature 
put  Ovid  at  first  upon  the  story  of  Narcissus  and 
Echo.  It  is  probable  he  had  observed  some  spring 
arising  amongst  woods  and  rocks,  where  echos 

'  were  heard;  and  some  flower  bendipg  over  the 
stream,  and  by  consequence  reflected  from  it 
After  reading  the  story  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Metamorphosis,  it  is  obvious  to  object  (as  an 
ingenious  friend  has  already  done)  that  the  re- 
neaping  the  charms  of  a  nymph,  of  which  Ovid 
had  dispo8ses8*d  her, 

-*  vox  tantum  atque  ossa  supersunt, 
is  too  great  a  violation  of  poetical  authority.  I 
dare  say  the  gentleman  who  is  meant,  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  have  found  no  faults.  There 
are  not  many  authors  one  can  say  the  same  of: 
experience  shows  us  every  day  that  there  are 
writers  who  cannot  bear  a  brother  should  suc- 
ceed|  and  the  only  refuge  from  their  indignation 
16  by  being  inconsiderable;  upon  which  reflection, 
this  thing  ought  to  have  a  pretence  to  their  favour. 
They  who  would  be  more  informed  of  what  re- 
lates  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Druids  their 
priests,  may  consult  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  the  other 
classic  authors  that  have  mentioned  them. 


What  frenzy  has  of  late  possess'd  the  brain ! 
Though  few  can  write,  yfet  fewer  can  refrain. 
So  rank  our  soil,  our  bards  rise  in  such  store. 
Their  rich  retaining  patrons  scarce  are  more. 
The  last  indulge  the  fanlt  the  first  commit; 
And  take  off  still  the  oflial  of  their  wit. 
So  shameless,  so  abandon'd,  are  their  ways; 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  snares  for  praise. 

None  ever  can  without  admirers  live. 
Who  have  a  pension  or  a  place  to  give.  10 

Great  ministers  ne'er  fail  of  great  deserts; 
The  herald  gives  them  blood;  the  poet,  parts. 
Senw  is  of  course  annex'd  to  wealth  and  power; 
Nu  Muse  is  proof  against  a  golden  shower. 


Let  but  his  lordship  write  some  poor  lampoon,  IS 

He 's  Horac'd  up  in  doggrel  like  his  own: 

Or,  if  to  rant  in  tragic  rage  he  yield^ 

False  Fame  cries — ■"  Athens;**  honest  Tnith— 

«*Moorfields.»* 
Thus  fool'd,  he  flounces  on  through  floods  of  ink; 
Flags  with  full-sail;  and  rises  but  to  sink«         80 

Some  venal  pens  so  prostitute  the  bays. 
Their  panegyrics  lash;  their  satires  praise. 
So  nauseously,  and  so  unlike,  they  paint, 

N—-*-*s  an  Adonis;  M r,  a  saint 

Metius  with  those  fam'd  heroes  is  compared. 
That  led  in  triumph  Poms  and  Tallaitl. 
But  such  a  shameless  "Muse  must  laughter  move 
That  aims  to  make  Salmoneus  vie  with  Jove. 

To  form  great  works,  puts  Fate  itself  to  pain; 
Ev'n  Nature  labours  for  a  mighty  man,  SO 

And,  to  perpetuate  her  herd's  fame. 
She  strains  no  less  a  poet  next  tu  frame. 
Rare  as  the  hero's,  is  the  poet's  rage; 
Charchills  and  Drydens  rise  but  once  an  age. 
With  earthquakes  towering  Pindar's  birth  begun ^ 
And  an  eclipse  produc'd  Aicmeua's  son. 
The  sire  of  gods  o*er  Phcebus  cast  a  shade; 
But,  with  a  hero,  well  the  world  repaid. 

No  bard  for  bribes  should  prostitute  his  vein* 
Nor  dare  to  flatter  where  he  should  arraign.     '40 
To  grant  big  Thraso  valour,  Phormio  sense. 
Should  indignation  grive,  at  least  ofience. 

I  hate  such  mercenaries,  and  would  try 
From  this  reproach  to  rescue  poetry. 
Apollo's  sons  should  scorn  the  servile  art. 
And  to  court-preachers  leave  the  fulsome  part.- 

"What  then»-you'll  say,"MostnotrQesteriu|g 
Because  impure  allays  some  coin  debase?*'  [pav. 
Yes,  praise,  if  justly  offer'd,  m  allow; 
And,  when  I  meet  with  merit,  scribble  too.       50 
The  man  who's  honest,  open,  and  a  fnend. 
Glad  to  oblige,  uneasy  to  offend; 
Forgiving  others,  to  himself  severe; 
Though  earnest,  easy;  civil,  yet  sincere; 
Who  seldom  but  throujjh  great  good-nature  crr»; 
Detesting  fraud  as  much  as  flatterers; 
*T  is  he  my  Muse's  homage  should  receive; 
If  I  could  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive. 

But  pardon,  learned  yonth,  that  1  decline 
A  name  so  lov»d  by  me,  so  lately  thine.  GO 

When  Pelham  you  resign'd,  what  could  repair 
A  loss  so  great,  unless  NewTastle's  heir? 
Hydaspes,  that  ii)e  Asian  plains  divides. 
From  his  bright  urn  in  purest  crystal  glides; 
But,    when   new-gathering   streams   enlarge  kis 

course. 
He 's  Indus  nam'd,  and  rolls  with  mii^htier  Ibice; 
In  fabled  floods  of  gold  his  current  flows. 
And  wealth  on  nations,  as  he  runs,  bestows. 

Direct  me,  Clare,  to  name  some  nobler  Muse^ 
That  for  her  theme  thy  late  recess  may  choose;  70 
Su^^h  bright  descriptions  shall  the  subject  dieaa. 
Such  vary'd  scenes,  such  pleasing  images. 
That  swains  shall  leave  their  lawns,  and  nympba 

their  bowers. 
And  quit  Arcadia  for  a  seat  like  yotuns. 

But  say,  who  shall  attempt  th**adventuioi»  psrf 
Where  Nature  borrows  dreis  from  Vanbrogh'saK? 
If,  by  Apollo  taught,  he  touch  the  lyre. 
Stones  mount  in  columns,  palaces  a^ire. 
And  rocks  are  animated  with  his  fire. 
'T  is  he  can  paint  in  verse  thoae  rising  hills. 
Their  gentle  valleys,  and  their  silver  rills; 
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Close  groves,  atid  opening  glmdes  with  verdure 
spread,  [bleed; 

Flowers  sighing  sweets,  and  shrubs  that  balsam 
With  gay  variety  the  prospect  crowned, 
And  all  the  bright  horizon  smiling  round. 
Whilst  I  attempt  to  tell  how  ancient  Fame 
Records  from  whence  the  villa  touk  its  name. 
In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were 
known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  woad;     [mode, 
Of  Spanish  red  unheard  was  then  the  name 
(For  cheeks  were  only  taught  to  blush  by  shame); 
No  beauty,  to  increase  her  crowd  of  slaves, 
Rose  otat  of  wash,  as  Venus  out  of  waves; 
Not  yet  leaciUcomb  was  on  the  toilet  placed; 
Not  yet  broad  eye-brows  were  reducM  by  paste; 
No  shape-smith  set  up  shop,  and  drpve  a  trade 
To  mend  the  work  wise  Providence  had  made; 
Tires  were  unheard  of,  and  unknown  the  loom,  100 
And  thrifty  silkworms  spun  for  times  to  come; 
Bare  limbs  were  then  the  marks  of  modesty; 
All  like  Diana  were  below  the  knee. 

The  men  appear*d  a  rohgh,  undaunted  race. 
Surly  in  show,  unfashion'd  in  address; 
Upright  in  actions,  and  in  thought  sincere ; 
And  strictly  were  the  same  they  would  appear. 
Honour  was  placM  in  probity  alone ; 
For  villains  bad  no  titles  but  their  own. 
None  travelled  to  return  pol^ly  mad;  1 10 

Bat  stHl  what  fancy  wanted,  reason  had. 
Wbate\%r  Nature  ask'd,  their  hands  could  give; 
Unlearned  in  feasts,  they  only  eat  to  live. 
No  cook  with  art  increased  physicians'  fees, 
Nor  servM  up  Death  in  soups  and  fricasees : 
Their  taste  was,  like  their  temper,  unrefinM; 
For  looks  were  then  the  language  of  the  mind. 

Ere  right  and  wrong,  by  turns,  set  prices  bore; 
And  conscience  had  its  rate  like  common  whore; 
Or  tooli  to  great  employments  had  pretence;  120 
Or  merit  was  made  out  by  impudence; 
Or  coxcombs  lookM  assuming  in  af&irs; 

And  humble  friends  grew  haughty  ministera ; 

Id  those  good  days  of  innocence,  here  stood 

Of  oaks,  with  heads  unshorn,  a  solemn  wood. 

Frequented  by  the  Druids,  to  bestow 

Religious  honours  on  the  Misseltoe. 
The  naturalists  are  puzzled  to  explain 

How  trees  did  first  this  strangi6r  entertain ; 

Whether  the  busy  birds  ingraft  it  the|re ;  130 

Or  else  some  deity's  mysterious  care, 

As  Druids  thought;  for,  when  the  blasted  oak 

By  lightning  foils,  this  plant  escapes  the  stroke. 

8o,  when  the  Gauls  the  towers  of  Rome  defacM, 

And  flames  drove  forward  with  outrageous  waste, 

Jove's  iavour'd  capitol  uninjur'd  stood: 

So  sacred  was  the  mansion  of  a  god. 

Shades  honoured  by  this  plant  the  Druids  chose. 

Here,  for  the  bleeding  victims,  altars  rose. 

To  Hermes  oft  they  paid  their  sacrifice;    •       140 

Parent  of  arts,  and  patron  of  the  wise. 

Good  rules  in  mild  persuasions  they  convey'd; 

Their  lives  confirming  what  their  lectures  said. 

None  violated  truth,  mvaded  right ; 

Yeft  had  few  laws,  but  will  and  appetite. 

TIic  people's  peace  they  studied,  and  profest 

No  |>olitic8  but  public  interest. 

Haad  was  their  lodging,  homely  was  their  food; 

For  all  thebr  luxury  was  doing  good. 


No  mitred  priest  did  then  with  princes  vie,   1 50 
Nor  o'er  his  master  claim  supremacy; 
Nor  were  the  rules  of  fiiith  allow'd  more  pure. 
For  being  several  centuries  obscure. 
None  lost  their  fortunes,  forfeited  their  blood. 
For  not  believing  what  none  understood. 
Nor  simony,  nor  sine-cure,  were  known- 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone. 
Nor  was  the  way  invented,  to  dismiss 
Frail  Abigails  with  fat  pluralities. 

But  then,  in  fillets  bound,  a  hallow'd  band  160 
I'aught  how  to  tend  the  fiocks,  and  till  the  land; 
Could  tell  what  muiTains  in  what  months  begun. 
And  how  the  seasons  travell'd  with  the  Sun ; 
When  his  dim  orb  seem'd  wading  through  the  air. 
They  told  that  rain  on  dropping  wings  drew  near; 
And  that  the  winds  their  bellow'ng  throats  would 

try, 
When  reddening  clouds  reflect  his  blood-shot  eye: 
All  their  remarks  on  Nature's  laws  require 
More  lines  than  would  even  Alpin's  readers  tire. 

This  sect  in  sacred  veneration  held  1*1$ 

Opinions,  by  the  Samian  sage  reveal'd; 
That  matter  no  annihilation  knows. 
But  wanders  from  these  tenements  to  those; 
Pot  when  the  plastic  particles  are  gone. 
They  rally  in  some  species  Mke  their  own  ; 
The  self-sanfte  atoms,  if  new-jumbled^  will 
In  seas  be  restless,  and  in  earth  be  still; 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnish  out  a  feast. 
And  nauseate,  in  the  s^aly  squill,  the  taste. 
Those  falling  leaves  that  wither  with  the  year,  180 
Will,  in  the  next,  on  other  stems  appear. 
The  sap,  that  now  forsakes  the  bursting  bud^ 
In  some  new  shoot  will  circulate  green  blood. 
The  breath  to-day  that  from  the  jasmine  blows. 
Will,  when  the  season  oflfers,  scent  the  rose; 
And  those  bright  flames  that  in  carnations  glow, 
Ere  long  will  blanch  the  lily  with  a  snow. 

They  hold  that  matter  most  be  still  the  same, 
And  vaiies  but  in  figure  and  in  name; 
And  that  the  soul  not  dies,  but  shifts  her  seat,  190 
New  rounds  of  life  to  run,  or  past  repeat 
Thus,  when  the  brave  and  virtuous  cease  to  live. 
In  beings  brave  and  virtuous  they  revive. 
Afrain  shall  Romulus  in  Nassau  reign ; 
Great  Numa,  in  a  Brunswick  prince,  ordain 
Good  laws;  and  halcyon  years   shall  hush  the 
world  again. 

The  truths  of  old  traditions  were  their  theme ; 
Or  gods  descending  in  a  morning  dream. 
Pass'd  acts  they  cited;  and  to  come,  foretold; 
And  could  events,  not  ripe  for  fate,  unfold :    200 
Beneath  the  shady,  covert  of  an  oak, 
In  rhymes  uncouth,  prophetic  truths  they  spoke. 
Attend  then,  Clare;  noi^ is  the  legend  long ; 
The  story  of  thy  villa  is  their  song. 

The  fair  Montano,  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Was  with  each  beauty  bless'd,  ami  every  gtace. 
His  sire,  green  Faunus,  guardian  of  the  wood; 
His  mother,  a  swift  Nauid  of  th€  flood. 
Her  silver  urn  supply'd  the  neighbouring  streams, 
A  darling  daughter  of  the  bounteous  Thames.  210 

Not  lovelier,  seem'd  Narcissus  to  the  eye ; 
Nor,- when  a  flower,  could  boast  more  fi^grancy: 
His  skin  might  with  the  down  of  swans  compare, 
More  smooth  than  peari;   than  mountain-snow 

more  fair : 
In  shape  so  poplars  or  the  cedars  please; 
But  those  are  not  so  straight,  nor  graceful  theiio: 
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His  flowing  hair  in  uaforc'd  ringlets  hung; 
Tuneful  his  voice,  persuaiive  was  his  tongue ; 
The  haughtiest  fair  scarce  heard  without  a  wound. 
But  sunk  to  soilness  at  the  melting  sound.       880 

The  fourth  bright  lustre  had  but  just  begun 
To  shade  his  blushing  cheeks  with  doubtful  down. 
AM  day  be  ranged  the  woods,  and  spread  the  toils, 
And  knew  no  pleasures  but  in  sylvan  spoils. 
In  vain  the  nymphs  put  on  cach'pleasing  grace; 
Too  cheap  the  quarry  seemM,  too  short  the  chase: 
For,  though  possession  be  th'  undoubted  view, 
To  seize  is  for  less  pleasure  than  pursue. 
Those  nymphs,  that  yield  too  soon,  their  charms 
And  prove  at  last  but  despicably  fisir.      [impair. 
His  own  undoing  glutton  Love  decrees ; 
And  palls  the  appetite  he  meant  td  please: 
His  slender  wants  too  largely  he  supplies; 
Thrives  on  short  meals,  but  by  indulgence  dies. 

A  grot  there  was,  with  hoary  moss  o'ergrown. 
Rough  with  rude  shells,  and  arch*d  with  moulder- 
ing stone; 
8ad  silence  reigns  witlyn  the  lonesome  wall. 
And  weeping  rills  but  whisper  as  they  fidl; 
The  clasping  ivies  up  the  ruin  creep, 
And  there  the  bat  and  drowsy^  beetle  sleep.      S40 

This  cell  sad  Echo  chose,  by  love  betray'd, 
A  fit  rerirement  for  a  mourning  maid. 
Hither,  fiitigu'd  with  toil,  the  sylvan  flies. 
To  shun  the  calenture  of  sultry  skies  f 
But  feds  a  Aercer  flame:  Love's  keenest  dart 
Find^  through  his  eyes  a  passage  to  his  heart 
Pensive  the  virgin  sate  with  fended  arms. 
Her  tears  hut  lending  lustre  to  her  charms. 
With  pity  he  beholds  her  wounding  woes; 
But  wants  himself  the  pity  be  bestows.  850 

•*  Oh  whether  of  a  mortdl  born!'*  he  cries ; 
**  Or  some  fair  daughter  of  the  distant  skies ; 
That,  in  conipassion,  leave  youi"  crystal  sphere. 
To  guard  some  favoured  charge,  and  wander  here: 
Slight  not  my  suit,  nor  too  ungentle  prove; 
^ut  pity  one,  a  novice  yet  in  love. 
If  words  avail  not;  see  my  suppliant  tears; 
Nor  disregard  those  dumb  petitioners.** 
,  From  his  complaint  the  tyrant  virgin  flies, 
Ass  'rting  all  the  empire  of  ber  eyes.  860 

Full  thrice  three  days  he  lingers  out  in  grief, 
Nor  seeks  from  sleep,  or  sustenance,  relief. 
The  lamp  of  life  now  casts  a  glimmering  light; 
The  meeting  lids  his  setting  eyes  benight. 
What  force  remoins,  the  hapleSs  lover  tries; 
Iiivoking  thus  hb  kitidired  deities : 

•*  Haste,  parenU  of  the  flood,  your  face  to 
mourn; 
With  tears  replenish  each  exhausted  urn ; 
Retake  the  life  you  gave,  but  let  the  maid 
Fall  a  just  victim  to  an  imur'd  shade."  870 

Mofe  he  endeavoured ;  but  the  accents  hung 
Half  formM,  andstnpp'd  unfinished  on  his  tongue.** 

For  him  the  Graces  their  sad  vigils  keep; 
Love  broke  his  bow,  and  wished  for  eyes  to  weep. 
V^hat  gods  can  do^  the  mournful  Faunus  tries ; 
A  mount  erectintc  where  the  sylvan  lies. 
The  rural  powers  the  wond'rous  pile  survey. 
And  piously  their  difiereut  honours  pay. 
Th*  ascent  with  verdant  herbage  Pales  spread ; 
And  nymphs,  transform^  to  laurels,  lent  their 
Her  stream  a  Naiad  from  the  basis  pours;  [shade. 
And  Flora  strews  the  summit  with  her  flowers. 
Alone  Mount  Latuios  claims  pre-eminence. 
When  silver  Cynthia  lights  the  world  from  thence. 


Sad  Echo  now  laments  ber  rigour  more. 
Than  for  Narcissus  her  loose  flame  before. 
Her  flesh  to  sinew  shrinks,  her  charms  arp  fled; 
All  day  in  rifted  rocks  jhe  hides  her  bead. 
Soon  as  the  evening  shows  a  sky  serene,  ^^ 

Abroad  she  strays>  hot  never  to  be  seen.         ^90 
And  ever,  as  the  weeping  Naiads  name 
Her  cruelty,  the  Nymph  repeats  the  same ; 
With  tliem  she  joins*  her  lover  to  deplore. 
And  haunts  the  lonely  dales  he  rang*d  befbre* 
Her  sex's  privilege  she  yet  retains ; 
And,  though  to  nothing  wasted,  voice  remamA. 

So  sung  the  Druids--then,  witii  rapture  tt"^ 
Thus  utter  what  the  Delphic  god  insplr*d: 

"  Ere  twice  ten  centnriek  shall  fleet  away, 
A  Bninswick  prince  shall  ]Sritain*s  sceptre  sway* 
No  more  {kit  Liberty  shall  mourn  her  chains  ; 
Tbe  maid  is  rescued,  her  lov*d  Perseus  reigns. 
From  Jove  he  comes,  the  captive  to  restore  ^ 
Nor  can  the  thunder  of  his  sire  do  more. 
Religion  shall  dread  nothing  hot  disgoise ; 
And  Justice  need  no  bandage  for  her  eyes. 
Britannia  smiles,  iH>r  fears  a  foreign  lord ; 
Her  safety  to  secure,  two  powers  accord. 
Her  Neptune's  trident,  and  her  monarches  svord. 
Like  him,  shall  his  Augustus  shine  in  arms,    310 
Though  captive  to  his  Carolina's  charms. 
Ages  with  future  heroes  she  shall  bless; 
And  Venus  once  more  found  an  Alban  race. 

*<  Then  shall  a  Clare  in  honour's  cause  engage: 
Example  must  reclaim  a  gracdess  age. 
Where  guides  themselves  for  guilty  views  mialesMl ; 
And  laws  e%'en  by  the  legislators  bleed ; 
His  brave  contempt  of  state  shall  teach  tbe  provd. 
None  but  the  virtuous  are  of  noble  blood:  ^ 

for  tyrants  are  but  princes  in  disguise,.  380 

Though  sprung  by  long  descents  from  Ptolemies^ 
Right  he  shall  vindicate,  good  laws  defend  ; 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  wairmest  friend. 
Great  Edward's  order  eariy  he  shall  wear} 
New  light  restoring  to  the  sUllyM  star. 
Oft  will  his  leisure  this  retirement  cbuse. 
Still  finding  future  subjects  for  the  Miiae; 
And,  to  record  the  sylvan's  fatal  flame, 
llie  place  shall  live  in  song,  and  Claronoot  be 
thei 


TO  THE  LADY  LOUISA  LESOS^ 

WITH  OVID'S  EPISTLEfl. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  Epistles  tell 

What  fete  attends  the  nymph  that  likes  too  weBs 

How  faintly  the  success^  lovers  burn  ; 

And  their  neglected  charms  how  ladies  mooni. 

The  foir  you  '11  find,  when  soft  entreaties  foil. 

Assert  their  uncontested  right,  and  raiL 

Too  soon  they  listen,  and  resent  too  late; 

T  is  sure  they  love,  whene'er  they  strive  to  liafe& 

Their  sex  or  proudly  shuns,  or  pooriy  craves; 

Commencing  tyrants,  and  concluding  slaves. 

In  diflering  breasts  what  difS^ing  passions  glov! 
Ours  kindle  quick,  but  yours  extinguish  slow. 
The  fire  we  boast,  with  force  uncertain  boras. 
And  breaks  but  out,  as  appetite  returns: 
But  yours,  like  incense,  mounts  by  soft  denreei^ 
And  in  a  fragrant  flame  consumes  to  please. 

Totur  sex,  in  all  that  can  engage,  excel ; 
And  ours  in  patience,  and  persuadiBg  weU. 
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Impartial  N«tiirt«((Ml1y  decrees  J  * 

You  hare  four  pride,  and  we  our  perjuries. 
Though  ibrni'd  to  conquer,  yet  too  oft  you  fiUl 
By  giving  nothing,  or  by  granting  all. 
'    T^  madam^  long  wiU  your  unpractit'd  years 
Smile  at  the  tale  of  loveri>  hopes  and  fisark 
Though  in&nt  graces  sooth  your  gentle  hours, 
More  soft  than'iigbS|  more  sweet  than  breathing 

flowers; 
let  rash  admirers  your  keen  lightning  fear; 
'Tis  bright  at  diitaoce,  but  destroys  if  near. 

The  time  ere  long,  if  rerse  presage,  will  oome. 
Your  charms  shall  open  in  fiill  Bn^enell  bloom. 
All  eyes  shall  gase,  all  hearts  shall  homage  vow. 
And  not  a  lover  languish  but  for  you.      [crown'd. 
The  Muse  shall  'string  her  lyre,  with  garlands 
And  each  bright  nymph  «hall  sicken  at  the  sound. 

So,  when.  Aurora  fint  salutes  the  sight, 
Pleas'd  we  behold  the  tender  dawn,  of  light; 
But,  when  with  riper  ted  she  warms  the  skies. 
In  circling  throngs  the  wing*d  musicians  rise. 
And  the  gay  groves  rejoice  in  symphonies. 
Each  pearly  flower  with  painted  beauty  shines ; 
And  every  star  its  fifuling  fire  resigns. 


TV  RICHAItD  EARL  OF  BURLINGTON, 

WITH  OVID'S  ABT  OF  LOVS. 
mrLORD, 

Our  poet*8  rules,  in  easy  numbers,  tell. 

He  felt  the  passion  he  describes  so  well. 

Iq  that  soft  art  successfully  refiu'd, 

Though  angry  Ca»ar  frownM,  the  fair  were  kind. 

More  ills  from  love,  than  tyrant's  malice,  flow ;  - 

Jove*s  thunder  strikes  less  sure  than  Cupid's  bow. 

Ovid  both  felt  the  pain,  and  found  the  ease: 
Physicians  study  most  th«ir  own  disease. 
The  practice  of  that  age  in  this  we  try. 
Ladies  would  listen  then,  and  lovers  lie. 
"Who  flatter'd  most  the  fair  were  most  polite. 
Each  thought  her  own  admirer  in  the  right: 
To  be  but  faintly  rude  was  criminal. 
Bat  to  be  boldly  so,  aton'd  for  all. 
Breeding  was  banish'd  for  the  fiEur-one>s  sake. 
The  sex  ne'er  gives,  but  suffers  ours  shoukl  take. 

Advice  to  you,  my  lord,  in  vain  we  bring; 
The  flowers  ne'er  fail  to  meet  the  blooming  ^ring. 
Though  you  possess  all  Nature's  gifts,  lake  care; 
love's  queen  has  charms,  but  fetal  is  her  snare. 

On  all  that  goddess  her  fiedse  smiles  bestows ; 
As  on  the  seas  she  reigns,  from  whence  she  rose. 
Y'oung  Zephyrs  sigh  with  fragrant  breath,  softgales 
Ouide  her  gay  barge,  and  swell  the  silken  sails: 
£ach  silver  wave  in  beauteous  order  moves, 
pair  as  her  bosom,  gentle  as  her  doves ; 
But  he  that  once  embarks,  too  surely  finds 
A  sullen  sky,  black  storms,  and  angry  winds; 
Cares,  fears,  and  anguish,  hovering  on  the  coast. 
And  wrecks  of  wretches  by  their  fully  lost. 

When  coming  time  shall  bl^  you  with  a  bride, 
Xet  passion  not  persuade,  but  reason  guide ; 
Instead  of  gold,  let  gentle  truth  endear ; 
She  has  most  charms  who  is  the  most  sincere. 
Shun  vain  variety,  tis  but  disease; 
^f¥'eak  appetites  are  ever  hard  to  please. 
The  nymph  must  fear  to  be  inquisitive  ;     ^ 
Tis  for  the  sex's  quiet,  to  belike. 

TOfc.U« 


Her  air  an  easy  confidence  mnst  show. 
And  shun  to  find  what  she  would  dread  to  know  ; 
Still  charming  with  all  arts  that  can  engage. 
And  be  the  Juliana  of  the  age. 


TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BOLTON, 

OH   HBR  STAYING    ALL   THB  WINTRR    IN    THB^ 
COUNTRY. 

Cease  rural  conquests,  and  set  ttee  your  swains. 
To  dryads  leave  the  groves,  to  nymphs  the  plaimw 
In  pensive  dales  alone  let  Echo  dwell. 
And  each  sad  sigh  she  hears  with  sorrow  tell. 
Haste,  let  your  eyes  at  Keht*s  pavilion '  shine. 
It  wants  but  stars,' and  then  the  work's  divine. 
Of  kite.  Fame  only  tells  of  yielding  towns. 
Of  ci^tive  generals  and  protected  crowns. 
Of  purchasM  laurels,  and  of  battles  won. 
Lines  forc*d,  states  vanquish'd,  provinces  o'er-ron» 
And  all  Alcides'  labour  summM  in  one. 

The  brave  must  to  the  fair  now  yield  the  prize. 
And  English  arms  submit  to  English  eyes  i 
In  which  bright  list  among  the  first  you  stand; 
Though  each  a  goddess,  or  a  Sunderiand. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

ON  HIS  VOLUNTARY  BANISHMENT. 

Go,  mighty  prince,  and  those  great  nations  see^ 
Which  thy  victorious  arms  before  made  free; 
View  that  fam'd  colunm,  where  thy  name  engrav'd 
Shall  tell  their  children  who  their  empire  sav'd,    ' 
Point  out  that  marble  where  thy  worth  is  shown. 
To  every  gratefld  country  but  thy  own. 
O  censure  undeserv'd !  unequal  fate ! 
Which  stroye  to  lessen  him  who  made  her  great: 
Which,  pamper'd  with  success  and  rich  in  feme» 
Extoll'd  his  conquests,  but  condemn'd  his  name. 
But  virtue  is  a  crime  when  plac'd  on  high. 
Though  all  the  feult*s  in  the  beholder's  eye; 
Yet  he,  untouch'd  as  in  the  heat  of  wan. 
Flies  finom  no  dangers  but  domestic  jars. 
Smiles  at  the  dart  which  angry  Envy  shakes. 
And  only  fears  for  &er  whom  he  forsakes : 
He  grieves  to  find  the  course  of  virtue  cross'd. 
Blushing  to  see  our  blood  no  better  k>st ; 
Disdains  in  factious  parties  to  contend. 
And  proves  in  absence  most  Britannia's  firiend* 
So  the  great  Scipto  of  old,  to  shun 
That  glorious  envy  which  his  arms  liad  won. 
Far  from  his  dear,  ungmtefUI  Rome  retii'd. 
Prepared,  whene'er  his  country's  cause  requir*d. 
To  shine  in  peace  or  war,  and  bo  again  adniir*d« 


to  THE  EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN 
Whilst  weeping  Europe  bends  beneath  her  ills. 
And  where  the  sword  destroys  not,  femiqe  kills  ; 
Our  isle  enjoys,  by  jrour  successful  care. 
The  pomp  of  peace,  amidst  the  woes  of  war. 
So  much  the  public  to  your  prudence  owes. 
You  think  no  labours  long  for  our  repose: 

*  A  gallery  at  St.  James's. 
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Such  conduct,  toch  iotcgntf  ate  shoMni, 
There  are  no  coffers  empty  but  your  own. 

From  mean  dependance,  merit  you  retrieve, 
UnatkM  you  offer,  and  unseen  you  give: 
Your  fiivour,  like  the  Nile,  increase  bestows,  . 

And  yet  conceals  the  source  from  whence  itflows. ' 
No  pomp,  or  grand  appearance,  you  approve: 
A  people  at  their  ease  is  what  you  love: 
To  lessen  taxes,  and  a  nation  save. 
Are  all  tbe  grants  your  services  would  have. 
Thus  hr  the  state-machine  wants  no  repair. 
But  moves  in  matchless  order  by  your  carej 
Free  from  confusion,  settled  and  serene^ 
And,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  vnseen. 

But  now  some  star,  sinister  to  our  prayers, 
Contrives  new  schemes,  and  calls  you  from  afi^rs: 
No  anguish  in  your  looks,  or  cares  appear, 
But  how  to  teach  th*  unpractised  crew  to  steer. 
Thus,  like  a  victim,  no  constraint  you  need. 
To  expiate  theif  offence  by  whom  you  bleed. 

Ingratitude's  a  weed  of  every  clime. 
It  thrives  too  fiist  at  first,  but  fades  in  time. 
The  god  of  day,  and  your  own  lot*s  the  same; 
The  vapours  you  have  raised  obscure  your  Hame : 
But  though  you  suffer,  and  awhile  retreat. 
Your  globe  of  light  looks  larger  as  you  set* 


OiV^  HER  MAJESTY'S  STATUE 

IN  ST*  PAUL'S  CHVRCH-YARA 

Nkar  the  vast  bulk  of  that  stupendous  frame. 
Known  by  the  Gentiles'  great  apostle's  name; 
With  grace  divine,  great  Anna's  seen  to  rise. 
An  awful  fdrm  that  glads  a  nation's  eyes ; 
B<*Jieath  her  f<?et  four  mighty  realms  appear. 
And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Ireland- seem  to  own  her  grace. 
And  even  wild  India  wears  a  smifing  ftct. 

But  France  sdooe  with  downcast  eyts  is  seen. 
The  sftd  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen : 
Vagratef^l  country !  to  forget  so  soon. 
All  that  great  Anna  for  thy  sake  has  done: 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause, 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  laws; 
For  thee  she  sheafth'd  the  terronrs  of  her  sword. 
For  thee  she  broke  her  general— and  her  word: 
For  thee  her  oiind  in  doubtfiil  terms  she  toM, 
And  leam'd  to  speak  Kke  oracles  of  old. 
For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  what  could  she  more? 
She  lost  the  honotir  sha  bad  gain'd  before ; 
Lost  all  the  trophies,  which  her  arms  had  won 
(Such  Cesar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  son); 
Bcsign'd  the  glories  of  a  ten  year's  reign,     [gain. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  could 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine, 
like  other  moBarehi  «f  the  Stoart  line.. 


ON  THE  HWr  CONSPIRACY,  1716. 

Wheeb,  where,  degenerate  coantr3rmen!i*-how 
WiU  your  fond  folly  and  your  madness  fly  ^  [high 
Are  scenes  of  death,  and  servile  chains  so  dw. 
To  sue  for  blood  and'boodagr  every  year. 
Like  rc^  Jews,  with  too  much  freedom  curst,. 
To  court  a  diango     thou^  certain  of  the  worst? 
There  is  no  climate  which  yon  have  not  sought, 
Whire  tools  of  wir,aiidTagraBtkiigs,ara  bought; 


O  !  nOble  passion,  to  your  conntry  kkid^ 

To  crown  her  with— the  refhse  of  nutnViiMJ. 

As  if  the  new  Ronbe,  which  your  schemes  vaJM^ 

Were  to  be  built  on  rapme  like  ^e  old. 

While  her  asylum  openly  provkles 

For  every  rufiao  every  nation  hides. 

.  Will  you  still  tempt  the  great  avenger's  Mow, 

And  fot^  the  bolt — ^which  he  is  Kiath  to  throw; 

Have  there  too  few  Already  bit  the  plains. 

To  make  yon  seek  new  Prettons  and  Dnmblttnst 

If  vengeance  loses  its  effects  so  fast. 

Yet  thos^  of  mercy  sure-— sboald  longer  last. 

Say,  is  it  rashness  or  despair  provokes 
Your  harden'd  hearts  to  these  repeated  strokes ; 
Reply  :-^Behold,  their  looks,  th«^  souls  declare, 
All  pale  with  guilt,  and  dnilb  with  deep  de^air. 

Hear  then,  you  sons  of  Mood,  your  desttn^lati^ 
Hear,  ere  you  sin  too  soon — repent  too  late. 
Bfadly  you  try  to  weaken  George^  ^gn» 
And  stem  the  stream  of  Providence  in  vain. 
By  right,  by  worth,  by  wonders,  siade  oar  own. 
The  hand  that  gave  it  shall  preserve  his  throae. 
As  vain  your  hopes  to  distant  times  remove. 
To  try  the  second,  or  the  third  from  Joi»; 
For  tis  the  nature  of  that  sacred  lin^ 
To  conquer  monsters,  and  to  grow  divine. 


[« 


ON  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN 

Pallas,  destructive  to  the  Trojan  line, 
Raz'd.  their  proud  walls,  tho«^  budt  by  hands  di- 
But  love's  bright  goddess,  wi&  propicions  grsce, 
Preserv'd  a  hero,  and  restor^l  this  race. 
Thus  the  fam'd  empire  where  the  Iber  flows* 
Fell  by  Eliza,  and  by  Anna  rose. 


,  VERSES 

WRITTBir   rOR  THE  TOASTUfO-GLAStBI   OT  TBI 
MTT-CAT-CXyB,  1703. 

LAOT  CARLISLB* 

Carlisle's  name  can  every  Muse  inspire; 
To  Cariisle  fill  the  glass,  and  tune  tbe  lyre^ 
With  his  lov'd  bays  the  god  of  day  shall  crown 
A  wit  and  lustre  equal  to  his  own. 

THE  same. 

At  once  the  Sun  and  Carlisle  took  their  way^ 
To  wavm  the  frozen  north,  and  kindle  day ; 
The  flowers  to  both  their  glad  creation  owV^ 
Their  virtues  he,  their  beauties  she  bestow*dL 

BAOT  ESSEX. 

The  bravest  hero,  and  the  brightest  dame. 
From  Belgian  happy  clime  Britannia  drew - 

One  pregnant  cloud  we  find  does  often  firame 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dewr 

THEftAMB. 

To  Essex  fill  the  sprightly  wine  ; 
The  health^  engaging  and  divme. 
Let  purest  odours  scent  the  air. 
And  wreaths  of  roses  bind  our  hair: 
In  her  ehaste  lips  these  Mushing  lie. 
And  those  her  g^itle  s^hs  sq^y. 
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Th6  god  of  #iiie  grows  jeiOoiui  of  b^  srt, 
fie  only  fires  the  head,  but  Hyde  the  heart. 
The  queen  of  love  looks  on,  and  smiles  to  see 
A  nymph  more  mighty  ihan  a  deity; 

OW  LADir  HTDB  IN  CBILD-BED* 

Bjde,  though  in  agonies,  her  graces  keeps, 
A  thousand  charms  the  nymphs  complaints 

In  tears  of  dew  so  mild  Ansora  weeps,        [adorn; 
Bat  her  brij^t  o&pring  is  the  cheerful  Mom. 

I.AOT  WHABTOM. 

"When  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  gods  invite, 
And  in  immortal  toasting  pass'd  the  night. 
With  more  than  nectar  he  the  banquet  bless'd^ 
For  Wharton  was  the  Venus  of  t^  (east. 


PROWQUE, 

DinOJIED  FOR  TAM KRLAKB< 

To  DAT  »  mighty  hero  comes,  to  wann 

Your  cuidling  blood,  and  bid  you,  Britons,  arm. 

To  valour  much  he  owes,  to  virtue  more  | 

He  fights  to  save^and  conquers  to  restore* 

He  strains  no  text,  nor  makes  dragoons  persuade; 

He  likes  religion,  but  he  hates  the  trade* 

Bom  for  mankind,  they  by  his  labour  live; 

Theur  property  is  his  prerogative* 

His  sword  destroys  less  than  his  mercy  saves^ 

And  none,  except  his  passions,  are  his  slates* 

Such,  Britons,  is  the  prince  that  yon  possess^ 

in  council  greatest,  and  in  camps  no  less: 

Brave,  but  not  cruel;  wise  withont  deOeit; 

Bom  for  an  age  curs'd  with  a  Bajazet 

Bat  you,  disdaining  to  be  too  secure^ 

Ask  his  protection,  and  yet  grudge  his  power* 

With  you  a  monarch's  right  is  in  dispute; 

Who  gives  supplies,  are  only  absolute. 

Britons,  for  shame  i  your  fiitctious  fouds  decline^ 

Too  long  you've  laboured  for  the  Bourbon  line : 

Assert  lost  rights,  an  Austrian  prince  alone 

Is  bora  to  nod  upon  a  Spanish  throne. 

A  cause  no  less  could  on  great  Eugene  call ; 

Steep  Alpine  rocks  require  an  Hannibal : 

He  shows  you  your  lost  honour  to  retrieve; 

Our  troops  will  fight,  when  once  the  senate  give. 

Sait  your  cabals  and  Actions,  and  in  spight 

Of  Whig  and  Tory  in  this  cause  unite* 

One  vote  win  then  send  Anjou  back  to  France ; 

There  let  the  meteor  end  his  airy  dance : 

Else  to  the  Mantuan  soil  be  may  repair, 

£v*n  abdicated  gods  were  Latium's  care, 

At  worst,  he'U  find  some  Comish  borough  here. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  TBK  BfflrSld-lfB£TINO  IN  TORX-BVIUIINGS. 

Whbrk  Music  and  more  powerfiil  beauties  reign. 

Who  can  support  the  pleasure  and  the  pain  ? 

Here  their  soft  magic  those  two  Syrens  try, 

Aodtif  we  listen,  or  but  look,  we  di^. 

Why  should  we  then  the  wondrous  tales  admire; 

Of  Orpheus'  tinmbers,  or^Amphion's  lyre^ 

Of  walla  greeted  by  harmonious  skill*  [stlU ! 

How  mountains  mov'd,  and  rapid  streams  stood 


Behold  this  scene  of  beadty,  and  oon^s 
The  wonder  gi^ter,  and  the  Action  less. 
Like  human  victims  here  we  stand  decreed 
To  worship  those  bright  altars  where  we  bleed, 
who  braves  his  fiite  in  fields,  must  tremble  here; 
Triumphant  love  more  vassals  makes  than  fear* 
No  Action  homage  to  the  &ir  denies  ; 
The  right  divine's  apparent  in  their  eyes. 
That  empire's  fix'd,  that's  founded  in  desire; 
Those  flames,  the  vestals  guard,  can  ne'er  expire. 


PROLOGUE 

TP  THE  OORiriSH  SQUIItB,  A  COWKDYk 

Who  dares  not  plot  in  this  good*natur*d  age? 
Each  place  is  privileg'd  except  the  stage; 
There  the  dreftd  phalanx  of  reformers  come. 
Sworn' foes  to  wit,  as  Carthage  was  to  Rome; 
Their  ears  so  sanctify'd,  no  scenes  ^n  please^     ^ 
But  heavy  hymns,  or  pensive  homilies; 
Troths,  plainly  told,  their  tender  nature  wound. 
Young  rakes  must,  like  old  patriarch's  expound  j 
The  painted  punk  the  proselyte  mutft  pUy, 
And  bawds,  like  fille-devotes,  procure  and  pmy* 
How  nature  is  inverted  F  soon  you'll  see 
Senates  unanimous,  and  sects  agree, 
Jews  at  extortion  rail,  and  monks  at  mystery. 
Let  characters  be  represented  true, 
An  airy,  sinner  naakes  an  awkwaid  Prue. 
With  force  and  fitting  freedom  vice  arraign  ; 
Though  pi^Ipits  flatter,  let  the  stage  sp«dc  pUia* 
If  Verres  gripes  the  poor,  or  Namius  write. 
Call  that  the  robber^  this  the  parasite. 
Ne'er  aim  to  make  an  eagle  of  an  owl; . 
Cinna's  a  statesman;  Sydiophel,  a  tooL 
Our  censurers  with  want  of  thought  dispense^ 
But  tremble  at  the  hideous  sin  of  sense* 
Who  would  not  such  hard  fote  as  ours  bemoflll^ 
Indicted  for  some  wit,  and  danin'd  for  none? 
But  if,  to  day,  some  scandal  should  appear. 
Let  those  precise  Tartufis  bind  o'er  Moliere* 
Poet,  and  papist  too,  theyll  surely  maul. 
There's  no  indulgences  at  Hicks*s-hall* 
Odd  tmly  can  their  pious  spite  allay, 
'fhey  call  none  criminals  that  can  but  piy: 
The  heedless  shrines  with  victims  they  invoke, 
tbey  take  the  fot,  and  give  the  gods  the  tmsAM, 


PROLOGUE 

8POKIN  AT  TBB  OPBNniO  orTHB  QUBBH'S  THB^ 
ATIUB  nf  TRB  HATKASKBT. 

Such  was  our  builder's  art,  that,  soon  as  nam'd. 
This  £ibric,  like  the  infant  world,  was  Iram'd. 
The  arohitect  must  on  dull  order  wait. 
But  'tis  the  poet  only  can  create. 
None  else,  at  pleasure,  can  duration  give: 
When  marble  foils,  the  Muses*  stractures  live« 
The  Cyprian  fane  is  now  no  longer  seen. 
Though  sacred  to  the  name  of  love's  foir  queen. 
E'en*  Athens  scarce  in  pompous  ruin  stands. 
Though  finish'd  by  the  leara'd  Minerva*8  haiiids«' 
More  sure  presages  from  these  walls  we  find. 
By  beauty  ■  founded,  and  by  wit  design'd* 


\  Lady  Sunderland. 
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In  the  good  aye  of  ghostly  ignoranee, 
How  did  cathedrals  rise,  and  zeal  advance! 
'The  merry  monks  said  orisons  at  ease, 
Lai^e  were  their  meals,  and  light  their  penances; 
Pardons  for  sins  were  purchased  with  estates. 
And  none  but  rogues  in  ragsdyM  reprobates. 
But,  now  that  pious  pageantry's  no  more, 
And  stages  thrive,  as  churches  did  before: 
Your  own  magnificence  you  here  survey. 
Majestic  columns  stand,  where  dunghills  lay. 
And  carrs  triumphal  rise  firom  carts  of  hay. 
Swains  here  are  taught  to  hope,  and  nymphs  to 

fear. 
And  big  AImanzor*s  fight  mocks  Blenheim^s  here. 
Descending  goddesses  adorn  our  scenes. 
And  quit  their  bright  abodes  for  gilt  machines. 
Should  Jove,  for  this  fair  circle,  leave  his  throne, 
HeM  meet  a  lightning  fiercer  than  bis  own. 
Though  to  the  Sun  his  powering  carries  rise. 
They  scarce  could  bear  the  lustre  of  these  eyes. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do ! 
VTho  would  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo  ? 
What  I  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two  t 
Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost : 
To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most 
Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weighM ; 
Too  oflHhey^re  cancePd,  though  in  convents  made. 
Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves— you 

may 
Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say; 
Vfe  (ate  you,  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 
How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears! 
Let  love  have  eyes,  aiM  beauty  will  have  ears. 
Our  hearts  are  fo^M,  as  you  yourselves  would 

choose. 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse: 
We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell; 
He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well. 
The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix; 
'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 
Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
Those  lirely  lessons  we  have  leam'd  firom  you ; 
Your  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  ohanns. 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate. 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  ! 
At  plajTS  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow  ; 
E'en  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now; 
There  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive ; 
...^.ge  is  DO  goddess  who  has  nought  to  give. 
45L  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things, 

1  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains. 
And  constancy  fsel  transport  io  its  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  ten. 
And  eye?  lAall  utter  what  the  tips  conceal : 
Vhtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb> 
And  beauty  f^r  no  enemy  hot  time : 
The  fkir  fball  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  evtry  Laoia  find  a  Cato'f  son* 


A   SOLILOQUY, 


out  OF  ITAUAll. 

Could  he  whom  my  dissembled  rigCNDCr  grie?el^ 
But  know  what  torment  to  my  soul  it  gives; 
He'd  find  how  fondly  1  return  his  flame, 
And  want  myself  the  pity  he  would  claim. 
Immortal  gods !  why  has  your  doom  decreed 
Two  woundM  hearts  with  equal  pai^s  should 

bleed? 
Since  that  great  law,  which  your  tribunal  gmdes^ 
Has  join'd  in  love  whom  destiny  divides ; 
Repent,  ye  powers,  the  ii^uries  you  cause. 
Or  change  our  natures,  or  reform  your  laws. 
Unhappy  partner  of  my  killing  pain. 
Think  what  I  feel  the  moment  you  complaio. 
Each  sigh  you  utter  wounds  my  tenderest  part. 
So  much  my  lips  misrepresent  my  heart. 
When  from  your  eyes  the  falling  drops  distil, 
My  vital  blood  in  every  tear  you,  spill: 
And  all  those  moumlful  agonies  I  hear. 
Are  but  the  echoes  of  my  own  despair^ 


AN  IMITATION  OF  A  FRENCH  AUWOH 

Can  you  count  the  silver  lights 

That  deck  the  skies,  and  cheer  the  nights; 

Or  the  leaves  that  strow  the  vales. 

When  groves  arestript  by  winter-gales  J 

Or  the  drops  that  in  the  mom 

Hang  with  transparent  pearl  the  thorn;     ^ 

Or  bridegroom's  joys  or  miser's  cares. 

Or  gamester's  oaths,  or  hermit* s  prayers  ; 

Or  envy^s  pangs.  Or  love's  alarms. 

Or  Marlbon>ugh*s  acts,  or    '^"n's  channs  ? 


ANACREONTIC  EPISTLE  TO  MR  GAY, 

ON  ms  POEMS. 

When  Fame  did  o'er  the  spacious  plain 

The  lays  she  once  bad  Ieam*d  repeat ; 
All  listen'd  to  the  tuneful  strain. 

And  wonder'd  who  could  sing  so  sweet. 
*Twas  thus.    The  Graces  held  the  lyre, 

Th'  harmonious  frame  the  Muses  stxunfy 
The  Loves  and  Smiles  compoe'd  the  choir. 

And  Gay  transcribed  what  Phosbaasung. 


TO  THE  MERRY  POETASTER 

AT  9AOLBB6-BALL  IN  CBBAMIDK. 

Unwieldy  pedant,  let  thy  awkward  Moae 
With  censures  praise,  with  flatteries  abuse. 
To  lash,  and  not  be  felt,  in  thee's  an  art; 
Thou  ne'er  mad'st  any,  butthy  schooUMys» 
Then  be  advi^d,  and  scribble  not  again ; 
Thou'rt  fiuhion'd  for  a  flail,  and  not  a.peo. 

If  B I's  inmiortal  wit  thou  wonld'M  decrf^ 

Pretend  tis  he  that  writ  thy  poetry. 
Thy  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong  $ 
Thy  poena  and  thy  ]«tieDts  live  not  loiii« 
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EARL  OF  GODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH. 


433 


THB  SASL  OF  GODOLPHIN  TO  DR.  GARTH,  UPON 
THB  LOSS  OF  MISS  DINGLE:  IN  RETURN  TO 
THB  DOCTOR'S  CONSOLATORY  VERSES  TO  HIM, 
VPON  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  ROD  ' 

Thou,  who  the  pangs  of  my  embitter'd  rage 
Could'st,  with  thy  never-dying  verse,  assuage: 
Immortal  verse,  secure  to  live  as  long 
As  that  cars*d  prose  that  did  condemn  thy  song : 
Thou,  happy  bard,  whose  double-gifted  pen, 
Alike  can  cure  an  aching  com,  or  spleen ; 
Whose  lucky  hand  administers  repose 
As  well  to  breaking  heart,  as  broken  noae; 
Accept  this  tribute:  think  it  all  I  had, 
lo  recompense  of  thine,  when  I  was  sad. 

VHiat  though  it  comes  from  an   unpractis*d 
Muse, 
Bad  at  the  best,  grown  worse  by  long  disuse^ 
In  silence  lost,  since  once  1  did  complain 
Of  Wiv-— Ps  cold  neglect  in  humble  strain; 
When  check'd  by  slavish  conscience,  she  deny'd 
To  throw  aside  the  niece,  and  act  the  bride : 
Yet  sure  I  may  be  thought  among  the  throng, 
If  not  to  sing,  to  whistle  out  a  song: 
Then  take  the  kind  remembrance  of  my  verse. 
While  Dingle's  loss  with  sorrow  I  rehearse. 

I>ingle  is  lost,  the  hollow  caves  resound 
Piogle  is  lost,  and  multiply  the  sound ; 

'  Sm  above,  p.  •449. 


Till  Echo,  chanting  it  by  just  degree. 
Shortens  to  ding,  then  softens  it  to  D. 

Dingle  is  lost;  where's  now  the  parent's  care. 
The  boasted  force  of  piety  and  prayer? 
No  more  shall  she  within  thy  spacipus  hall 
Lead  up  the  dance,  and  animate  the  ball ; 
Deserted  thus,  no  more  shalt  thou  engage 
Under  the  roof  to  Whartonize  the  age. 

Trained  by  thy  care,  by  thy  example  led. 
Early  she  learnt  to  scorn  the  nuptial  bed : 
In  vain  by  thy  advice  enlarged  her  mind. 
And  vow'd,  like  thee,  to  multiply  her  kind: 
For  Dingle  thou  didst  Mess  the  nether  skies; 
In  hopes  a  mingled  race  might  once  arise. 
To  sooth  thy  hoary  age,  and  close  thy  djring  eyes. 

Learn,  ye  indulging  parents,  learn  firom  hence 
Xhink  not  compliance  e'er  will  influence. 
The  fif^h  command  alone  you  did  enjoin. 
And  frankly  g^ve  her  up  ^e  other  nine : 
Vet  she,  though  that,  and  that  alone,  was  pressed. 
Regardless  of  your  will,  the  fifth  transgress*d. 

But  oh !  my  friend,  consider,  though  she's  gone 
She  left  no  coffers  empty  but  her  own ; 
Her  mind,  that  did  direct  ihe  great  machine, 
MovM,  like  the  universe,  by  springs  unseen; 
And,  though  from  thy  instructions  she  retreats. 
Her  globe  of  light  grows  larger  as  she  s^ts: 
For  nought  could  brighter  make  her  lustre  shine 
Than  to  withdraw,  and  single  it  from  thine. 
Then  think  of  this;  and  pardon,  when  yoi^  see 
Those  virtues,  yon  so  late  admir'd  in  nse. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  NICHOLAS  ROWR 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON, 


Nicholas  ROWE  was  bom  at  Little  Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  l673.  His 
family  had  long  possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good  house;  at  Lambertoun  in 
De¥<Hidiire*.  Hb  ancestor  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct  line  received  the  arms 
borne  by  his  descendants  for  his  bravery  in  the  Holy  War.  His  father,  John  Rowe, 
who  was  the  first  that  quitted  his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed 
the  lawy  and  published  BenloVs  and  Dallison's  Reports  m  the  reign  of  James  the 
Seoondy  when,  in  opposition  to  the  notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispensmg 
power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  kmg  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was 
made  a  sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  16^2.     He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  fMrivate  school  at  Hjghgate;  and,  bemg  afterwards 
removed  to  Westminster,  was  at  twelve  years'  chosen  one  of  the  king's  scholars.  His 
master  vras  Busby,  who  suflfere^l  none  of  his  scholars  to  let  their  powers  lie  useless;  and 
his  exercises  in  several  languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with  uncommon  d^^rees 
of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have  cost  him  veiy  little  hbour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  hb  Other's  opinion,  made  advances  m  learning  sufficient  to 
qualify  bun  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  *ratered  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
idiere  f6r  some  tune  he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency  proportionate  to  the 
fotte  of  his  mind,  which  was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  law,  not 
as  a  series  of  precedents,  or  collection  of  positive  prec^ts^  but  as  a  system  of  rational 
government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  be  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  left  more  to  his  own 
dbedion,  and  probably  from  that  time  sufiered  law  to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty- 
five  he  produced  the  Ambitious  Step-Mother,  which  was  received  with  so  muCh  favour, 
that  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  d^nt  literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he 
intended  to  characterise  kmg  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The 
virtnes  of  Tamerlane  seeDA  to  have  be^i  arbitrarily  ass^^ned  him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know 
lot  that  histoiy  gives  any  other  qualities  than  those  which  maie  a  conqueror.    The 

1  In  the  ViUurei  Umerton*    Orig.  ISdit,  ;  He  was  not  elected  till  1688*   if*- 
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fiuhion,  however,  of  the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  Oat  can  raise  iHMitMr 
and  detestatiim;  and  whatever  good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  m%ht  not  be  thrown 
away,  was  bestowed  upon  king  William* 

lliis  was  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued  most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  he^ 
of  political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  a{^laiise;  but  occasional  poetiy  must  often  content 
itfidf  with  occ^aonal  praise.  Tamerlane  has  for  a  long  time  been  acted  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  night  when  ting  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  with  Lewis  has  heexk  long 
over;  and  it  now  gratifies  neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  with  aggravated 
features,  like  a  Saiaoen  upon  a  sign. 

The  Fair  P^mitent,  his  next  productimi  (1703),  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies 
^  on  the  stage,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  appearing,  and  probably  will  long  keep 
them,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once  so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and 
so  delightful  by  tlie  language.  The  stoiy  is  domestic,  and  therefore  easily  received  by 
the  imagination,  and  assimihited  to  common  life;  the  diction  is  exquisitely  harmonious, 
and  soft  ov  sprightly  as  occasion  requires. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace ; 
but' be  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  desfHsed,  retains  too  much  of  the 
spectator's  kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 
esteem  and  detestation,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  over-power  all  the  benevolcooe 
which  wit,  elegance,  and  courage,  naturally  excite;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in  the 
villain. 

The  fifth  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former;  the  ev^ts  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and 
little  remains  but  to  talk  of  what  is  past.  It  has  been  d)served,  that  the  title  of  the 
play  does  not  sufficiently  correspond  with  the  behaviour  of  Calista,  who  at  last  show* 
no  evident  sigpis  of  repentance,  but  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  feeling  pam  from 
detection  rather  than  from  guih,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow,  and  more  n^ 
dianshaflie.       ^ 

His  next  (1706)  was  Ulysses;  which,  with  the  Gomiy>n  (ate  of  mythological  stories, 
is  now  generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  early  acquainted  with  the  poetical 
heroes,  to  expect  any  pleasure  from  their  revival;  to  show  them  as  they  have  already 
been  shown,  is  to  di^^ust  by  repetition;  to  give  them  new  qualities,  or  new  adventures, 
is  to  offend  by  violating  received  notions. 

The  Royal  Convert  (17O8)  seems  to  have  a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  iMt  h 
drawn  fma  an  obscure  and  barbarous  age,  to  which  fictions  are  moK  easily  and 
proper^  adifited;,  for  when  objects  are  mpexkcHy  seen,  they  easily  take  forms  frwn 
imagination.  The  scene  lies  among  our  ancestors  in  our  own  countiy,  and  ftereJOM 
very  easily  catches  attention.  Rodogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  hi|^  V*^ 
and  violent  passions,  great  with  tempestuous  dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  sool  that  woald 
baive  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virta^Mis.  The  'motto  seems  to  tell>  that  this  plaj  van 
not  suecanrfiiL 

Rowe  does  not  always  lemembtr  what  hii  cimraders  ttqfmt.  In  TtmirrlMif  tbcn  ib 
some  lidiculoosmaition  of  the  fad  frf*  love;  and  Rodogaa^  a  saivagt  Snson,  Idka  of 
Venus,  and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jiqpker, 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date,  by  a  pmUction  of  the  Umon,  m  imitation  of 
Cranmer's  pn^^helk  promises  to  Henry  tfie  Eighth.  The  antkjpatod  Utamgi  nf 
union  are  not  very  naturally  introduced,  nor  very  haf^ily  expressed. 
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He  once  (1706)  tried  to  diauge  hh  band.  He  Tentnred  on  a  comedy,  and  produced 
The  Biter;  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably  treated  by  the  audience,  he  wai 
biniself  del%hted;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house  laughiof  witii  great  vehenMnce, 
whenever  he  had,  in  bis  own  opiiyon^  produced  a  jest.  But,  finding  that  he  and  the 
public  had  no  sympathy  of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no  mora: 

After  the  Royal  Convert  (1714)  appeared  Jane  Shore,  written,  as  its  author 
i»ofes6es,  in,  imitation  <^  Shakspeare's  style.  In  what  he  thought  hiiiiself  an  imitator 
of  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  The  nuAibers,  the  diction,  the  sentiments,  and 
the  conduct,  in  every  thing  which  imitation  can  consist,  arereihote  in  the  utmost  degree 
fiom  the  manner  of  Shakqpeare,  whose  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eagltsh  story, 
and  as  some  of  the  persons  have  their  names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly  of 
domestic  scenes  and  privi^  distress,  lays  hold  upon  the  heart.  The  wife  is  forgiven 
because  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  honoured  because  he  forgives.  This,  there- 
lore,  is  one  of  those  pieces  wliich  we  still  welcome  on  the  stage. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.    This  sul^ect  had  beenrdiosen  by 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  papers  were  put  into  Rowe*s  hands  such  as  he  describes  them  m  his 
preface.    This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivkm.    From  this  time  he  gave  nothing  ' 
more  to  the  stage. 

.  Being  by  a  competent  fortune  exempled  from  any  necessity  of  combating  his 
inclination,  he  never  wrote  in  distress,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  written 
in  baste.  His  works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation,  and  bear  few  raaiks  of 
negligence  or  hurry.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues  are  all  kds  own, 
though  he  sometinMS  supplied  others ;  he  aflRorded  help,  but  did  not  solicit  it. 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  and  acquaintance 
produced  veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of  his  works,  from  which  he 
neither  received  much  praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I  believe^  tinse  who 
compare  it  with  former  copies  will  find  that  he  has  dcme  more  than  he  promised ;  mid 
that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or  boasts  of  criticism,  many  passages  are  happily  restored. 
He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such  as  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  8U{^y, 
and  a  pre&ce ';  which  cannot  be  said  to  discover  much  profundity  or  penetration.  He 
at  least  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  willing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune  by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was 
linder-secretaiy  for  three  years  when  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  seoretary  of  state, 
and  afterwards  i^^lied  to  the  eari  of  Oxford  for  some  public  eroploymetit^  Oxford 
eiyoined  him  tP  study  Spanish;  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and 
said  that  he  had  mastered  it,  dismissed  him  with  this  congratulatiop,  **  Then,  sir,^  I  envy 
you  the  pleasure  of  reading  Don  Quixote  in  the  orighial.*' 

This  story  is  suffidentiy  attested;  bat  why  Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a 
fiivourer  of  literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  adsnowledged  merit;  or  how  Rowc;, 
who  was  so  keen  a  Whigs  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men  of  the  opposite 
party,  could  ask  preferment  firom  Oxford;  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope, 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occasion  the  advice  was  given;'aBd,  though  h^ 
owned  Howe's  disa|^intment,  doubted  wtiedier  any  nyury  was  iaiended  hkB,  bitf 
thou^t  it  rather  loid  Oxford's  odd  voy. 

*  Mr.  Rowe>f  pre^use,^  however,  is  not  di8Uact,«s  k  miskt  be  mtfOMd  ftim  ikh  passsn,ftatttke 

life.    B. 
<  Spence.  s  Ibi<t 

» 
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It  18  likdy  that  he  lived  on  discontoited  throan^  tiie  rest  of  qtieen  Anne's  idgii ;  W 
the  time  came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  firiends.  At  the  acoesaion  of  kiilg  Oemge 
he  was  made  poet4aureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  ejection  of  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who 
<17l6)  died  m  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme  poverty.  He 
was  made  likewise  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London. 
The  [Nince  of  Wales  chose  hhnderk  of  his  council ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  P^er,  as 
^oon  as  he  rec^ved  the  seals,  appointed  him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations^ 
Such  an  accuraulatiott  of  employments  undoubtedly  produced  a  veiy  considerable 
revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lucan's  Pbarsaln,  whidi  had  been  pub* 
lished  m  the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many  praises,  he  undertook  a  venion 
t>f  the  whole  work,  which  he  lived  to  6nish,  but  not  to  publish.  It  seems  to  have  been 
printed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in  which  is 
contamed  the  following  character : 

*^  As  to  his  person,  it  vras  gracefol  and  weD-made ;  his  face  leguht,  and  of  a  manly 
beauty.  As  hk  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  animal  faculties  excelled  ip  a 
high  degtee.  He  had  a  quick  and  iruitfol  Invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and  a  large 
compass  of  thought,  with  singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  makmg  his  thoughts  to  be 
understood.  He  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  learmng,  especially  the  classical 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin;  understood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages^ 
and  qxike  the  first  fluently,  and  the  other  two  tolerably  well. 

*'  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  original  lan-» 
guage%  and  most  that  are  wrote  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Speni^.    He  had  m 
good  taste  in  philosophy;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon  his  mind,  he 
took  great  delight  in  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made  great 
advances  in  the  |imes  he  retired  into  the  country,  which  was  frequent    He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  revealed  lehgion ;  and  being  a 
sincere  member  of  the  established  church  himself,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those 
that  dissented  from  it.     He  abhorred  the  principles  of  persecuting  men  upon  the  ac* 
count  of  their  opinions  m  religion ;  and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  another  persuasion.    His  conversation  was  pleasant,  witty,  and 
learned,  without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedantry;  and  his  inimitable  manner 
of  divertmg  and  enlivening  die  conqramy  made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  when  he  was  in  it.    Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  bis 
constitution ;  and  whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  aoy  time,  he  passed  them  ovtat 
without  the  least  thought  of  restntment  or  revenge.    As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr* 
Kowe  Imd  sometimes  his;  for  there  were  not  wantmg  malevolent  people,  and  pre- 
tenders to  poetry  too,  that  would  now-and-then  bark  at  his  best  performances ;  birt  he 
was  conscious  of  his  own  genius,  and  had  so  much  good-nature  as  to  forgive  them ;  nor 
could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 

**  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody 
iqiplied  himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attendance.  The  late  duke  of 
Queensbeny,  whra  he  was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary  for  public  afiurs ; 
and  when  diat  truly  great  man  came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  i^eased  as 
when  Mr.  Howe  was  m  his  company.  After  the  duke's  death,  aD  avenues  vrere  stopped 
to  his  lueforment ;  and,  daring  the  rest  of  that  reign,  he  passed  his  times  vrith  Ibe 
Muses  and  his  books,  and  sometimes  the  conversation  of  his  firiends. 
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.  *<  "Wfaed  he  hftd  just  got  to  be  eaqr  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  iiur  way  to  m^t  it 
better,  death  iweptiiini  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a  christian  and  a  philo- 
sopher, in  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will  of . 
God.  He  kqpt  up  his  good-humour  to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and 
friends,  immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the  same  tranqmllity  of  mind,  and  the 
same  indifference  for  life,  as  though  he  bad  been  upon  taking  but  a  short  journey.  He 
was  twice  married ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.Tanonsi  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue ; 
and  afterwards  to  a  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  goodiamily  in  Dorsetshire.  By 
the  first  he  had  a  son;  and  by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards  to  Mr.  Fane. 
He  died  the  6th  of  December,  IJIB,  m  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  in  Westminster-abbey,  in  the  aile  where  many  of  our 
English  poets  are  interred,  over  against  Chaucer,  bis  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  fiiends,  and  the  dean  and  choir  oflkiatfaig  at  the  funeral.'^ 

To  thb  character,  which  is  apparently  gh^en  with  the  fondness  of  a  fiiend,  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Blount,  *'  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied 
me,  and  passed  a  week  in  the  forest  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  a  man  of  his  turn 
entertained  me ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  there  Is  a  vivacity  and. gaiety  of  disposition, 
almost  pecuKar  to  him,  which  make  it  impossible  to  part  from  hun  without  that  un-  , 
easiness  which  generally  succeeds  all  our  pleasure.*' 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of  his  conqpanion,  less  advantfigeous^ 
which  is  thus  reported  by  Dr.  Warburton* 

<<  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  maintained  a  decent  character,  but  had  no  heart, 
Mr.  Addison  was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which  arose  from  that  want,  and 
estranged  himself  from  him;  which  IQLowe  felt  very  severely.  Mn  Pope,  their  conmiob 
friend,  knowing  this,  took  an  opportunity,  at  some  juncture  of  Mr.  Addison's  advance- 
ment, to  tell  hhn  how  poor  Rowe  was  grieved  at  his  di^leasure,  and  what  satisfaetion 
he  eiq«essed  at  Mr.  Addiscm's  good  fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that  he 
(Mr.  Pope)  could  not  but  think  him  sincere.  Bir.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect 
that  he  feigned ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that  he  is  struck  with  any  new  ad- 
vuitoie ;  and  it  would  aflbct  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he  heard  I  was  going  to 
be  hanged.'— Bir.  Pope  said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  understood  Rowe 

weU." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of  confirming  or  refriting ;  but  observa-* 
tion  daily  shows,  that  much  stress  b  not  to  be  laid  on  hyperbolical  accusations,  and 
pomted  sentences,  which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be  applauded  rather  tfaaa 
credited.  Addison  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said.  Few 
cfaaract^s  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutmy  of  wit  quidtened  by  anger;  and  periiapa 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  ona 

another. 

Rowe  is  diiefiy  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt 
at  comedy  he  Med  so  ignominiously,  that  his  Biter  is  not  mserted  in  his  worits ;  and. 
his  occasional  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy  ot  either  praise  or  cen^ 
sore ;  for  they  seem  the  casual  qports  of  a  mind  sedking  radier  to  amuse  its  leisure  diaa. 
to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not  much  art;  he  is  not  a  nice  observer 
<tfU^upitjes.     He  extends  time  aiKlyari^pM^hi^coBvenienoereq^       Tovarj 
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die  pliu:e  is  not,  in  my  opioioii,  any  violatioD  of  natare,  if  the  change  be  nnde  hehreat 
the  acts;  for  it  is  no  less  easy  for  the  spectator  to  siqppose  hioiself  at  Athcm  m  the 
second  act,  than  at  11i^>e8  m  the  first;  but  to  chimge  the  tcaie,  as  is  done  l^  Roivt> 
in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  moch  of  the 
business  as  b  transacted  wkfaont  interrapticm.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  ea>3y  extricates 
himself  from  difficulties ;  as,  in  Jane  Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  witii  al  the 
dreadfhl  pomp  of  pnblic  execntion,  and  are  wondering  how  the  heroine  or  the  poet 
will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than— pais  aad 
be  gone— *the  scene  doses,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  tnmed  Out  upon  the  stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  m  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  aoj 
accurate  discriminations  €i  kindred  qualities  or  nice  display  cif  passion  in  its  progresi; 
all  is  general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affioet  the  aodttor,  except 
in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and  lieard  with  pity.  Alick  is  a  character  of  enpty 
noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  liis  reputation  ?    From  the  reasonableness  and  (MOftfiety  of 

some  of  his  seenes,  firom  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his  verK.    Be 

seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terrour,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments;  he  sekkm 

pierces  the  Inreast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  improves  the  under- 

^  standing. 

His  translation  of  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  first  book  of  Qdllaf«  Poem,  haw 
nothing  in  them  remarkable.   The  Golden  Verses  are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  Englisb  poetry;  for  tliere 
is  perhaps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  origioaL 
Lucan  is  distinguished  by  a  kmd  of  dictatorial  or  philosophic  dignity,  rather,  as  Qms- 
tilian  observe*^,  declamatory  than  poetical;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pauki 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated  lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  voj 
diligently  and  successftilly  preserved.  His  vernfication,  whioh  is  such  as  his  cooleB- 
poraries  practised^  without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improvement,  seldom  wnh 
either  melody  or  force.  His  author's  sense  is  sometmies  a  litde  diluted  by  additioml 
inftisions,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  fiuto  am  to  be 
expected  in  all  translations,  from  the  constraint  of  measures  and  dissimflitade  of  lai- 
guages4  The  nmrsalia  of  Rowe  deserves  nlore  notice  than  it  detains,  and  as  it  ii  mm 
read  will  be  more  esteemed^ 

*  The  Life  of  Rowe  is  a  verjr  remarkable  instaooe  of  the  uncommon  itrengtli  of  Dr.  Mam% 
memory.  When  1  received  £rom  him  the  MS.  he  complaoentl j  obBenred,  •*  that  the  criticmB  vn 
tolerably  wdl  done,  contiderin^  that  he  had  not  seen  Howe's  works  for  thirty  years.**    N. 
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THE  GOLDEN  VERSES  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

T&AXfLATBD  FROM  THB  GSBSK. 

TO  THE  READER. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  hmve 
taken  in  translating  these  verses  somewhat  at 
large,  without  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  given  any  kind  of  torn  in 
English  poetry  to  so  dry  a  subject.  The  iense 
of  the  author  is,  I  hope,  no  where  mistaken;  and 
if  there  seems  in  some  placet  to  be  some  addi- 
tions in  the  English  verses  to  the  Greek  ^xt, 
they  are  only  such  as  may  be  justified  from 
HJerocles^  Commentary,  and  delivered  by  him 
as  the  lai^r  and,  ezpluned  sense  of  the  au- 
thor's short  precept.  1  have  iu  some  few  places 
ventured  to  differ  from  the  learned  Mr.  Dacier's 
Frencjh  ioterpretatioU,  at  those  that  shall  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  a  strict  comparison 
will  find.  How  far  I  am  in  the  right,  is  left  to 
the  reader  to  determine.  ^ 

FiS9T  to  the  gods  thy  humble  homage  pay; 
The  gr^test  this,  and  first  of  laws  obey : 
Perform  thy  vows,  observe  thy  plighted  troth, 
And  let  religion  bind  thee  to  iJiy  oath. 
The  heroes  next  demand  thy  just  regard, 
Kenowtt'd  on  Earth,  and  to  the  stars  preferrM, 
To  light  and  endless  life,  their  virtue's  sure  re- 
ward. 
I>Qe  rights  perform  and  honours  to  the  dead. 
To  every  wise,  to  every  pious  shade. 
With  lowly  duty  to  thy  parents  bow. 
And  grace  and  favour  to  thy  kindred  sbqw: 
For  what  concern  the  rest  of  human  kind. 
Choose  out  the  man  to  virtue  best  incUnM  ; 
Him  to  thy  arms  receive,  him  to  thy  bosom  bind. 
Possest  of  such  a  friend,  preserve  him  still ; 
Nor  thwart  his  counsels  with  thy  stubborn  will  y 
Pliant  to  all  his  admonitions  prove. 
And  yield  to  all  his  offices  of  love: 
Hiai  from  thy  heart,  so  true,  so  justly  dear, 
X^t  no  rash  word  nor  lifh^  Qfiences  tear. 


Bear  all  thou  canst,  still  with  his  ikiUngs  strive^ 
And  to  the  utmost  still,  ai^  stiU  forgive  j 
For  strong  necessity  alone  explores 
The  secret  vigour  of  our  latent  powers, 
Rouseg  and  urges  on  the  lazy  heart, 
Force,  to  itself  unknown  before,  t'  exerts 
By  use  thy  stronger  appetites  asswage. 
Thy  gluttony,  thy  sloth,  thy  Inst,  thy  lage : 
From  each  dishonest  act  of  shame  forbear  |, 
Of  others,  an(>  thyself  alike  beware. 
Let  reverence  of  thyidf  thy  thoughts  control 
And  guard  the  sacred  temple  of  thy  soul. 
Let  justice  o*er  thy  word  and  deed  preside. 
And  reason  e'en  thy  meanest  aotions  guide : 
For  know  that  death  is  man*t  appointed  doom,    y 
Know  that  the  day  of  great  account  will  come. 
When  thy  past  lif^  shall  strictly  be  stirvey'd. 
Each  word,  each  deed,  bein  the  balance  laid. 
And  all  the  good  and  all  the  ill  most  justly  be  re- 
For  wealth,  the  perishing,  uncertain  good,   [paid. 
Ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  fickle  flcMod, 
That  knows  no  sure,  no  fix*d  abiding-place, 
But  wandering  loves  from  hand  to  hand  to  pass; 
Revolve  the  getter^  joy  and  loser*8  pain. 
And  think  if  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  srain. 
Of  all  those  sorrows  that  attend  mankind. 
With  patience  bear  the  lot  to  thee  assignM  : 
Nor  think  it  chance,  nor  marmur,atthe  load ; 
For  know  what  man  calls  fortune  is  from  God. 
In  what  thou  may'st,  from  wisdom  seek  relief,    ' 
And  let  her  healing  hand  asswage  thy  grief; 
Yet  still  whatever  the  righteous  doom  ordains. 
What  cause  soever  multipliet  thy  pains. 
Let  not  those  pains  as  ills  be  understood ; 
For  God  delights  not  to  afflict  the  good. 

The  reasoning  art,  to  various  ends  apply'd. 
Is  oft  a  sure,  but  oft  an  erring  guide. 
Thy  judgment  therefore  sound  and  cool  preserve, 
Nor  lightly  from  thy  resolution  swerve ; 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  words  does  oft  deceive. 
And  sweet  persuasion  wins  the  easy  to  believe. 
When  fools  and  liars  labour  to  persuade, 
Ba  dumb,  and  let  the  babblert  vainly  plead. 
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Thit  abore  mil,  this  precept  chiefly  learn. 
This  nearly  does,  and  first,  thyself  concern ; 
Let  not  example,  let  no  soothinff  tongue, 
Preyail  upon  thee  with  a  Syren's  song. 
To  do  thy  soul's -immortal  essence  wrong. 
Of  good  and  ill  by  words  or  deeds  exprest 
ChcMMC  for  thyself,  and  always  choose  the  best. 

Let  wary  tboujrhteach  enterprise  forerun, 
And  ponder  on  thy  task  before  begun, 
Lest  folly  should  the  wretched  work  deface, 
And  mock  thy  fruitless  labours  with  di^race. 
fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste,  [waste. 
Act  without  thought,  and  thoughtless  words  they 
But  thou,  in  all  thou  dost,  with  early  cares 
Strive  to  prevent  at  first  a  fate  like  theirs  i 
That  sorrow  on  the  end  may  never  wait. 
Nor  sharp  repentance  make  thee  wise  too  late. 

Beware  thy  meddling  hand  in  ought  to  try. 
That  does  beyond  thy  reach  of  knowledge  lie ; 
But  seek  to  know,  and  bend  thy  serious  thought 
To  search  the  profitable  knowledge  out 
So  joys  on  joys  for  ever  shall  increase. 
Wisdom  shall  crown  thy  labours,  and  shall  bless 
Thy  life  with  pleasure,  and  thy  end  with  peace. 

Nor  let  the  body  want  its  part,  but  share 
A  just  proportion  of  thy  tenider  care : 
For  health  and  wel&re  prudently  provide. 
And  let  its  lawful  wants  be  all  supply'd. 
Let  sober  draughts  refn;sh,  and  wholesome  fare 
Decaying  nature's  wksted  force  repair ; 
And  sprightly  exercise  the  duller  spirits  cheer. 
In  all  things  still  which  to  this  care  belong. 
Observe  this  rule,  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
By  virtuous  use  thy  liffe  and  manners  frame. 
Manly  and  simply  pure,  afid  free  from  blame. 
•     Provoke  not  Envy's  deadly  rage,  but  fly 
The  glancing  curse  of  her  malicious  eye. 

Seek  not  iti  needless  luxury  to  waste 
Thy  wealth  andsubstance  with  aspcndthrift's  haste. 
Yet,  flying  these,  be  watchful,  lest  thy  ipind, 
Prone  to  extremes,  an  equal  danger  find. 
And  be  to  sordid  avarice  inclin'd. 
Distant  alike  from  each,  to  neither  lean. 
But  ever  keep  the  happy  golden  mean . 

Be  careful  still  to  guard  thy  soul  from  wrong. 
And  let  thythought  prevent  thy  hand  and  tongue. 

Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise, 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes, 
Ere  every  actioili  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost  and  righteously  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand. 
And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand. 
Where  have  I  been?  In  what  have  1  transgress'd  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  express'd  ? 
VHiere  have  I  faiPd  in  what  1  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  1  owe  ? 
Inquire  severe  what-e'er  from  first  to  last,    [past. 
From  morning's  dawn,  till  even*.nsf*s  gloom,  has 
If  evil  Were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn. 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn. 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay. 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
**  Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day.' • 

These  thoughts,  and  chiefly  these  my  mind  should 
Employ  thy  study,  and  engage  thy  love,    [move, 
These  are  the  rules  which  will  to  virtue  lead, 
And  teach  thy  feet  her  heavenly  paths  to  tread. 
This  by  his  name  I  swear,  whose  sacred  lore 
First  to  mankind  explained  the  mystic  four, 
Source  of  eternal  nature  and  almighty  power. 
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In  all  thou  dost  first  let  thy  prayers  ascend. 
And  to  the  gods  thy  labours  first  commend :  [end. 
From  them  implore  success,  and  hope  a  prospetoos 
So  shall  thy  abler  mind  be  taught  to  soar. 
And  wisdom  in  her  secret  ways  explore; 
To  range  through  Heaven  above  and  Earth  below, 
Immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  to  know. 
So  shaltthou  learn  what  power  does  all  contnl. 
What  bounds  the  parts,  and  what  unites  the  whole: 
And  rightly  judge  in  all  itt  wondroua  Iramc^ 
How  universal  nature  is  the  same ; 
So  Shalt  thou  ne'er  thy  vain  affections  place 
On  hopes  of  what  shall  never  come  to  pass, 

Man,wretched  man,  thou  shaltbe  taught  to  know, 
Who  bears  within  himself  the  inborn  cause  of  woe. 
Unhappy  race!  that  never  yet  could  tell, 
How  near  their  good  and  happiness  they  dwell, 
Depriv*d  of  sense,  they  neitiier  hear  nor  see; 
Fetter»d  in  vice,  they  seek  not  to  be  free. 
But  stupid,  to  their  own  sad  fote  agree:* 
Like  ponderous  rolling-stones,  oppressed  with  ill, 
The  weight  that  loads  them  makes  them  roD  on  st^ 
Bereft  c^ choice  and  freedom  of  the  will; 
For  native  striffe  in  every  bosom  reigns. 
And  secretly  an  impious  war  maintains: 
Provoke  not  this,  but  let  the  combat  cease. 
And  every  yielding  passion  sue  for  peace. 

Wouid'st  thou,  great  Jove,  thou  fotberof  i 
Reveal  the  demon  for  that  task  assign'd. 
The  wretched  race  an  end  of  woes  would  find. 
And  yet  be  bold,  O  man,  divine  thou  art, 
And  of  the  gods  celestial  essence  part. 
Nor  sacred  Nature  is  from  thee  c^ftnceal'd. 
But  to  thy  race  her  mystic  rules  reveal'd. 
These  if  to  know  thou  happily  attain. 
Soon  Shalt  thop  perfect  be  in  all  that  I  ordain. 
Thy  wounded  soul  to  healthtbou  shalt  restore^ 
And  fre6  from  every  pain  she  felt  before. 

Abstain,  I  warn,  from  meats  unclean  and  fool. 
So  keep  thy  body  pure,  so  free  thy  soul ; 
So  rightly  judge ;  thy  reason  to  maintain; 
Reason  which  Heaven  did  for  thy  guide  oidaii^ 
Let  that  best  reason  ever  hold  the  rein. 

Then  if  this  mortal  body  thou  forsake. 
And  thy  glad  flight  to  the  pure  ether  take. 
Among  the  gods  exalted  shal  t  thou  shine, 
Inmiortal,  incorruptible,  divine: 
The  tyrant  Death  securely  shalt  thou  brave^ 
And  scorn  the  dark  dominion  of  the  grave. 


A  POEM, 

ON  THE  LATE  GLORIOUS  SUCCESSES,  &C.  HUMBLT 
INSCRIBED  TO  TH^  LORD  TREASUKBR  OOOOIr 
PHIN. 

While  kings  and  nations  on  thy  coonseb  wait. 
And  Anna  trusts  to  thee  the  British  state 
While  Fame,  to  thee,  from  every  foreign  coast. 
Flies  with  the  news  of  empires  won  and  lost. 
Relates  whate'er  her  busy  eyes  beheld. 
And  tells  the  fortune  of  each  bloody  field; 
While,  with  officious  duty,  crowds  attend. 
To  hail  the  labours  of  thy  god-like  friend. 
Vouchsafe  the  Muse's  humbler  joy  to  hear; 
For  sacred  numbers  shall  be  still  thy  care; 
Though  mean  the  verse,  though  lowly  be  the  strais* 
Though  least  regarded  be  the  Muse,  of  sU  tte 
tuneful  train, 
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Vet  rise,  neglected  nymph,  avow  thy  flame. 
Assert  th'  inspiring  god,  and  greatly  aim 
To  make  thy  numbers  equal  to  thy  theme. 
From  Heaven  derive  thy  verse  5  to  Heaven  belong 
The  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  battles  of  the  strong. 
To  Heaven  the  royal  Anna  owes,  alone. 
The  virtues  tvbich  adorn  and  guard  her  throne ; 
Thence  is  her  justice  wretches  to  redress. 
Thence  is  her  mercy  and  her  love  of  peace ; 
Thence  is  her  power,  her  sceptre  uncontrord, 
To  bend  the  stubborn,  and  repress  the  bold  ; 
Hct  peaceful  arts  fierce  Mictions  to  assuacre, 
To  heal  their  breaches,  and  to  sooth  their  rage; 
Thence  is  that  happy  prudence,  which  presides 
In  each  design,  and  every  action  guides; 
Thence  is  she  taught  her  shining  court  to  grace, 
And  fix  the  worthiest  in  the  worthiest  place. 
To  trust  at  home  Godolphin*s  watchful  care. 
And  send  victorious  Churchill  forth  to  war. 

Arise,  ye  nations  rescu'd  by  her  sword. 
Freed  from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  lord. 
Ante,  and  join  the  heroine  to  bless, 
Behold  she  sends  to  save  you  from  distress; 
Rich  is  the  royal  bounty  she  bestows, 
*Tis  plenty,  peace,  and  safety  from  your  foes. 
And  thou,  Iberia !  ruus'd  at  length,  disdain 
To  wear  enslavM  the  Gallic  tyrant's  chain. 
For  see  !  the  British  genius  comes,  to  cheer 
Thy  fainting  sons,  and  kindle  them  to  war. 
With  her  own  glorious  fires  their  souls  she  warms, 
And  bids  them  bum  for  liberty  and  arms. 
Unhappy  land  !  the  foremost  once  in  fame, 
Once  lifting  to  the  stars  thy  noble  name. 
In  arts  excelling,  and  in  arms  severe. 
The  western  kingdoms'  envy,  and  their  fear: 
Where  is  thy  pride,  thy  conscious  honour,  flown. 
Thy  ancient  valour,  and  thy  first  renown? 
How  art  thou  sunk  among  the  nations  now! 
How  hast  thou  taught  thy  haughty  neck  to  bow, 
And  dropt  the  warrior's  wreath  inglorious  finom 
thy  b^ow ! 

Not  thus  of  old  her  valiant  fathers  bore 
The  bondage  of  the  unbelieving  Moor, 
But,  oft,  alternate,  made  the  victors  yield, 
Andprov'd  their  might  in  many  a  well-fought  field; 
Bold  in  defence  of  liberty  they  stood, 
And  doubly  dy'd  their  cross  in  Moorish  blood: 
Then  in  heroic  arms  their  knights  excelled, 
The  tyrant  then  and  giant  then  they  quell'd. 
Then  every  nobler  thought  their  minds  did  move, 
And  those  who  fought  for  freedom,  sigh'd  for  love. 
like  one,  those  sacred  flames  united  live. 
At  once  they  languish,  and  at  once  revive; 
Alike  they  shun  the  coward  and  the  slave. 
Bat  bless  the  free,  the  virtuous,  and  the  brave. 
Nor  frown,  ye  ftiir,  nor  think  my  verse  untrue: 
Though  we  disdain  that  man  should  man  subdue. 
Yet  all  the  free-bom  race  are  slaves  alike  to  you. 

Yet,  once  again  that  glory  to  restore, 
The  Britxms  seek  the  Celtiberian  shore. 
With  echoing  peals  at  Anna's  high  command, 
Their  naval  thunder  wakes  the  drowsy  land; 
High  at  their  head,  Iberia's  promis'd  lord,rsword; 
Yonng  Charles   of  Austria,  waves    his  shining 
His  youthful  veins  with  hopes  of  empire  glow, 
Swell  his  bold  heart,  and  urge  him  on  the  foe: 
With  joy  he  reads,  in  every  warrior's  face. 
Some  bagpy  •Hien  of  a  sure  success ; 
Then  leaps  exulting  on  the  hostile  strand. 
And  thinks  the  desUn'd  aceptre  in  his  hand. 
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Nor  Hie  denies,  what  first  hts  wishes  name. 
Proud  Barcelona  owns  his  justed  claim. 
With  the  first  laurel  binds  his  yonthf\il  brows, 
And,  pledge  of  future  crowns,  tlie  mural  wreath 
But  soon  the  equal  of  his  youthful  years,  [bestows^ 
PhHip  of  Bourbon's  haughty  line  appears; 
Like  hopes  attend  his  birth,  like  gldries  grace, 
(if  glory  can  be  in  a  tyrant's  race) 
In  numbers  proud,  he  threats  no  noore  from  far, 
But  nearer  draws  the  black  impending  war; 
He  views  his  host,  then  scoms  the  rebel  town. 
And  dooms  to  certain  death  the  rival  of  his  crown* 

Now  fame  and  empire,  all  the  nobler  spoils 
That  urge  the  hero,  and  reward  his  toils, 
Plae'd  in  their  view,  Alike  their  hopes  engage. 
And  fire  their  breasts  with  more  than  mortal  rage. 
Not  lawless  lore,  nor  vengeance,  nor  despair. 
So  daring,  fierce,  untam'd,  and  fiirious  are. 
As  when  ambition  prompts  the  great  to  war; 
As  youthful  kings,  when,  striving  for  renown. 
They  prove  their  might  in  arms,  and  cambsit  fbf 
a  crown. 

Hard  was  the  cruel  strife,  and  doubtfbl  long 
Betwixt  the  chie&  suspended  conquest  hung; 
Till,  forc'd  at  length,  disdaining  much  to  yi4d, 
Charles  to  his  rival  quits  the  fistal  field. 
Numbers  and  fortune  o*er  his  right  prevail. 
And  e'en  the  British  valour  seems  to  fail  $ 
And  yet  they  fail'd  not  all.    In  that  extreme 
Conscious  of  virtue,  liberty  and  fame. 
They  vow  the  youthful  monarch's  fiste  to  riiare^ 
Above  distress,  unconquer*d  by  despair. 
Still  to  defend  the  town  and  animate  the  war. 

But,  lo!  when  every  better  hope  was  past. 
When  every  day  ofdangerseem'd  their  last. 
Far  on  the  distant  ocean,  they  survey, 
Where  a  proud  navy  plows  its  watery  way. 
Nor  long  they  doubted,  but  with  joy  descry. 
Upon  the  chiefs  tall  top-masts  wavmg  high, 
The  British  cross  and  Belgic  lion  fly. 
Loud  with  tumultuous  clamour,  loud  they  rear 
Their  cries  of  ecstasy,  and  rend  the  air; 
In  peals  on  peals  the  shouts  triumphant  rise. 
Spread  swift,  and  rattle  through  thespacioos  skies; 
While,  from  below,  old  Ocean  groans  profound, 
The  walls,  the  rocks,  the  shores  repel  the  sound^ 
Ring  with  the  deafening  shock,  and  thunder  alt 

around. 
Such  was  the  joy  the  Trojan  youth  expressM, 
Who,  by  the  fierce  Rutilian's  siege  distress'd. 
Were  by  the  Tyrrhene  aid  at  length  releasHi; 
When  young  Ascanius,  then  in  arms  first  try's. 
Numbers  and  every  other  want  supply'd. 
And  haughty  Tnmus  fVxjm  his  walls  defy'd: 
Sav'd  in  the  town' an  empire  yet  to  come. 
And  fix'd  the  fate  of  his  imperial  Rome. 

But  oh !  what  verse,  what  numbers  shall  reveal 
Those  pangs  of  rage  and  g^ef  the  vanquish'd  feel! 
Who  shall  retreating  Philip's  shame  impart. 
And  tell  the  anqruish  of  his  Inboi^'ing  heai^  \ 
Whatpaint^  what  speaking  pencil  shall  express 
The  blended  pas«bns  striving  in  bis  face ! 
Hate,  indignation,  courage,  pride,  remorscjfcurae. 
With  thoughts  of  glory  past,  the  losers  greatest 

Fatal  Ambition  !  say  what  wondrous  charms 
Delude  mankind  to  toil  for  thee  in  arms! 
When  all  thy  spoils,, thy  wreaths  in  battle  won. 
The  pride  of  power,,  and  glory  of  a  crown. 
When  all  war  gives,  when  all  the  great  can  gain, 
^*en  thy  whole  pleasure,  pays  not  half  the  pain* 
H  H 
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All  hail!  ye  sqfter,  happier  arts  of  peace, 
SecurM  from  harms,  and  blest  with  learned  ease; 
la  battles,  blood,  and  perils  hard,  onskilPd, 
Which  haunt  the  irarrior  in  the  fatal  fie|d; 
BQtchief,thee,goddessMuse!  my  verse  would  raise, 
And  to  thy  own  soft  numbers  tune  thy  praise; 
Happy  the  youth  inspired,  beneath  thy  shade^ 
Tliy  verdant,  ever-living  laiftels  laid ! 
There,  safe,  nopleasures,  there  no  pains  they  know. 
But  those  which  from  thy  sacred  raptures  flow. 
Nor  wish  for  crowns,  but  what  thy  groves  bestow. 
Me, nymph  divine!  nor  scorn  my  humble  prayer. 
Receive  unworthy,  to  thy  kinder  care, 
Doomed  to  a  gentler,  though  more  lowly,  fate, 
Kor  wishing  once,  nor  knowingJto  be  great; 
Me,  to  thy  peace^l  haunts,  inglorious  bring, 
Where  secret  thy  celestial  sisters  sing, 
^astby  their  sacred  hill,and  sweet  Castalian spring. 
But  nobler  thoughts  the  victor  prince  eyiploy, 
And  raise  his  heart  with  high  triumphant  joy; 
Fmm  hen^  a  better  course  of  time  roll  on. 
And  whiter  days  successive  seem  to  run- 
From  hence  his  kinder  fortune  seems  to  date 
The  rising  glories  of  his  future  state, 
From  heQce!-^*^But  oh!  too  soon  the  hero  mourns 
His  hopes  decciv*d,  and  wars  inconstant  turns. 
In  vain,  his  echoing  trumpets*  loud  alarms 
Provoke  the  cold  Iberian  lords  to  arms; 
Careless  of  fame,  as  of  their  monarch's  fate, 
lu  sullen  sloth  supinely  proud  they  sate; 
Or  to  be  slaves  or  free  alike  prepar*d, 
And  trusting  Heaven  was  bound  to  be  theirguard, 
Vntouch'd  with  shame  the  noble  strife  beheld. 
Nor  once  essay 'd  to  struggle  to  the  field; 
But  sought  in  the  cold  shade  and  rural  seat,    * 
An  unmolested  ease  and  calm  retreat: 
Saw  each  contending  prince's  arms  advance. 
Then  with  a  lazy  dull  indifference 
TumM  to  their  rest,  and  left  the  worid  to  chance. 
80  when,  commanded  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Thaumantian  Iris  left  the  realms  above. 
And  swift  descending  on  her  painted  bow, 
Sought  the  dull  god  of  sleep  in  shades  below; 
Nodding  and  slow,  his  droi^fiy  head  he  rear'd 
And  heavily  the  sacred  message  heard; 
Then  with  a  yawn  at  once  forgot  the  pain. 
And  sunk  to  his  first  sloth  and  indolence  again. 
But  oh,  my  Muse!  th*  ungrateful  toil  forsake, 
Some  task  more  pleasing  to  thy  numbers  take, 
Kor  choose  in  melancholy  strains  to  tell 
Each  harder  chance  the  juster  cause  befel. 
Or  rather  turn,  auspicious  turn  thy  flight. 
Where  Marlborough's  heroic  aims  invite. 
Where  highest  deeds  the  poet's  breast  inspire 
With  rage  divine,  and  fan  the  sacred  fire. 
See !  where  at  once  Ramillia't  noble  field 
Ten  thousand  themes  for  living  verse  shall  yield. 
See !  where  at  once  the  dreadful  objects  rise. 
At  once  they  spread  before  my  wondering  eyes. 
And  shock  my  labouring  soul  with  vast  surprise ; 
At  once  the  wide-extended  battles  move, 
^t  once  they  join,  at  once  their  fate  they  prove. 
The   roar   ascends   promiscuous;     groans    and 

cries. 
The  drums,  the  cannons'  burst,  the  shout,  supplies 
One  universal  anarchy  of  noise. 
One  din  confus'd,  sound  mixt  and  lost  in  sound, 
Echoes  to  all  the  frighted  cities  tound. 
Thick  dust  and  smoke  in  wavy  clouds  arise, 
^Uin  the  bright  day,  and  taint  the  purer  skies; 


While  flashing  flames  like  ligfatoing  dmt  between. 
And  fill  the  horror  of  the  fintal  scene. 
Around  the  field,  all  dy'd  in  purple  foam, 
Hate,  fury,  and  insatiate  slaughter  roam; 
Discord  with  pleasure  o'er  the  ruin  treads, 
And  laughing  wraps  her  in  her  tatter'd  weeds; 
While  fierce  Bellona  thunders  in  her  car. 
Shakes  terrible  her  steely  whip  from  far. 
And  with  new  rage  revives  the  faintiug  war. 
So  when  two  currents,  rapid  in  their  course, 
Kush  to  a  pointy  ai^d  meet  with  equal  force. 
The  angry  billows  rear  their  heads  on  high. 
Dashing  aloft  the  foaming  surges  fly. 
And,  rising,  cloud  the  air  with  misty  spry; 
The  raging  flood  is  h^rd  from  far  to  roar. 
By  listening  shepherds  on  the  distant  shore. 
While  much  they  fear,  what  ills  it  shouU  portend. 
And  wonder  why  the  watery  gods  contend. 

High  in  the  midst,  Britannia's  warlike  chief. 
Too  greatly  bold,  and  prodigal  of  life. 
Is  seen  to  press  wheredeath  and  dangers  call,  [foil. 
Where  the  war  bleeds,  and  where  the  thickest 
He  flics,  and  drives  confus'd  the  fainting  GauL 
Like  heat  diflus'd,  his  great  example  warms. 
And  animates  the  sociiU  warriors'  arms. 
Inflames  each  colder  heart,  confirms  the  bold. 
Makes  the  young  heroes,  and  renews  the  oUL 
In  forms  divine  around  him  watchful  wait 
The  guardian  genii  of  the  British  9tate; 
Justice  and  Truth  his  steps  ^nerring  guidei^ 
And  faithful  Loyalty  defends  his  side; 
Prudence  and  Fortitude  ^heir  Mariboroogh  gnai^. 
And  pleasing  Liberty  his' labours  cbeerM ; 
But  chief,  the  angel  of  his  queen  was  there. 
The  union-cross  his  silver  shield  did  bear. 
And  in  his  decent  hand  he  shook  a  warlike  spear. 
While  Victory  celestial  soars  above, 
Plum'd  like  the  eagle  of  imperial  Jo^e, 
Han&rs  o'er  the  chief,  whom  she  delights  to  bless. 
And  ever  arms  his^word  with  sure  success. 
Dooms  him  the  proud  oppressor  to  destroy. 
Then  waves  her  pabn,  and  claps  her  wtngs  for  joy. 
Such  was  young  Ammon  on  Arbcla's  plain. 
Or  such  the  painter^  did  the  hero  foign. 
Where  rushing  on,  and  fierce,  he  seems  to  ride. 
With  graceful  ardor,  and  majestic  pride. 
With  all  the  gods  of  Greece  and  fortune  on  htssie^ 

Nor  long  Bavaria's  haughty  prince  in  vain  . 
Labours  the  fight  unequal  to  maintain; 
He  sees  tis  doom'd  his  fiital  friend  the  Gaul 
Shall  share  the  shame,  and  in  one  ruin  &II; 
Flies  from  the  foe  too  oft  in  battle  try'd, 
ASid  Heaven  contending  on  the  victor's  side; 
Then  mourns  his  rash  ambition's  crime  too  late. 
And  yields  reluctant  to  the  force  of  iate. 
So  when  iSneas,  through  night's  gloomy  shades 
The  dreadful  forms  of  hostile  gods  sorvey'd, 
Hopc^lcss  he  left  the  burning  town  and  fled: 
Saw  'twas  in  vaia  to  prop  declining  Troy, 
Or  save  what  Hfaven  had  destin'd  to  destroy. 

What  vast  reward,  O  Europe,  shalt  thou  pay 
To  him  who  sav'd  thee  on  this  glorious  day ! 
Bless  him,  ye  grateful  nations  whem  he  goes, 
Aqd  heap  the  vicUir's  laurel  on  his  brows. 

In  every  land,  in  every  city  freed 
Let  the  proud  column  rear  its  marble  head. 
To  Marlborough  and  liberty  decreed; 
Rich  with  bis  wars,  triumphal  arches  raises 

\a  Bran. 
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To  teach  your  wondering  sons  the  hero's  praite ! 
To  him  your  skilful  bards  their  verse  shall  bri  ng 
For  him  the  tuneful  voice  be  taught  to. sing. 
The  breathing  pipe  shall  swell,'  shall  sound  the 
trembling  string. 
O  happy  rtiou!  where  peace  for  cyer  smiles, 
Britannia !  noblest  of  the  ocean's  isles. 
Fair  queen !  who  dost  amidst  thy  waters  reign, 
And  stretch  thy  empire  o'er  the  farthest  main: 
What  transports  in  thy  parent  bosom  rolPd, 
When  fame  at  first  the  pleasing  story  told ! 
How  didst  thou  lift  thy  towery  front  on  high! 
Not  meanly  conscious  of  a  mother's  joy, 
Proud  of  thy  son  as  Crete  was  of  her  Jove,[prove, 
How  wert  thou  pleas'd  Heaven  did* thy  choice  ap- 
And  fix'd  success  where  thou  hast  fix'd  thy  love ! 
How  with  regret  his  absence  didst  thou  mourn ! 
How  with  impatience  wait  his  wished  return  I 
How  were  the  winds  accusM  for  his  delay ! 
How  didst  thou  chide  the  gods  who  rule  the  sea. 
And  chaii^  tbe  Nereid  nymphs  to  waft  him  on  his 
At  length  he  comes,  he  ceases  from  bis  toil  ![way ! 
like  kings  of  old  returning  from  the  spoil; 
To  Britain  and  his  queen  for  ever  dear. 
He  comes,  their  joy  and  grateful  thanks  to  share ; 
I/>wly  be  kn^ls  before  the  royal  seat, 
And  lays  its  proudest  wreaths  at  Anna's  feet. 
While,  form'd  alike  lor  labours  or  for  ease. 
In  camps  to  thunder,  or  in  courts  to  please,  [care, 
Britain's  bright  njrmphs  make  Marlborough  their 
In  all  bis  dangers,  all  his  triumphs,  share. 
Conquering  he  lends  the  well-pleas'd  foir  new  grace, 
And  adds  fi^h  lustre  to  each  beauteous  face; 
Britain  preserv'd  by  his  victorious  arms, 
With  wondrous  pleasure  each  fair  bosom  warms, 
Xigfatens  in  all  their  eyes,  and  doubles  all  their 
E'en  his  own  Sunderland,  in  beauty's  store[cbanns. 
So  rich,  she  seem'd  incapable  of  more» 
Now  shines  with  graces  never  known  before. 
Fierce  with  transporting  joy  she  seems  to  bum, 
And  each  soft  feature  takes  a  sprightly  turu; 
New  flames  are  seen  to  sparkle  in  her  eyes, 
Aud  on  her  blooming  cheeks  fresh  roses  rise; 
The  pleasing  passion  heightens  each  bright  hue, 
And  seenas  to  touch  the  finish'd  piece  anew. 
Improves  what  Nature's  bounteous  hand  had  given. 
And  mends  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heave  . 

Nor  joy  J  ike  this  in  courts  is  only  found, 
But  spreads  to  all  the  grateful  people  round  ; 
Laborious  hinds  inuHd  to  rural  toil. 
To  tend  the  flocks  and  turn  the  mellow  soil. 
In  homely  guise  their  honest  hearts  express. 
And  bless  the  warrior  who  protects  the  peace, 
WfiO ,  keeps  the  foe  aloof,  and  drives  afar  ^ 
The  dreadful  ravage  of  the  wasting  war.  * 
No  rude  destroyer  cuts  the  ripening  crop, 
Pnsventa  the  harvest,  and  deludes  their  hope; 
No  helpless  wretches  fly  with  wild  amaze, 
Jjook.  weeping  back,  and  see  their  dwellings  blaze ; 
The  victor's  chain  no  mournful  captives  know. 
Nor  bear  the  threats  of  the  insulting  foe, 
But  freedom  laughs,  the  fruitful  fields  abouftd. 
The  cheerful  voice  of  mirth  is  beard  to  soimd, 
And  plenty  doles  her  various  bounties  rouod^ 
The  humble  village,  and  .the  wealthy  town. 
Consenting  join  their  happiness  to  own  : 
What  Heaven  and  Anna's  gentlest  reign  afford, 
AJJ  is  secur'd  by  Marlboraugb'sronquering  sword. 

O  sairred,  ever  honour'd  name !  O  thou ! 
That  w«rt  our  greatest  William  once  below ! 


What  place  soe'er  thy  virtues  nOw  ] 

Near  the  bright  source  of  everlasting  bliss, 

Wbere-e'er  exalted  to  etherial  height. 

Radiant  with  stars,  thou  tread'st  tbe  fields  of  light. 

Thy  seats  divine,  thy  Heaven  a-while  forsake, 

A  Ad  deign  the  Britons'  triumph  to  partake. 

Nor  art  thou  changM,  but  stiU  thou  sbalt  delight 

To  hear  the  fortune  of  the  glorious  fight. 

How  fiul'd  oppression,  and  prevail'd  the  right. 

What  once  below,  such  still  thy  pleasures  are^ 

Europe  and  liberty  are  still  thy  care; 

Thy  great,  thy  generous,  pure,  inunortal  mind 

Is  ever  to  the  public  good  inclin'd. 

Is  still  the  tyrant's  foe,  and  patron  of  mankind. 

Behold  where  Marlborough,  thy  last  best  gift, 

At  parting  to  thy  native  Belgia  left. 

Succeeds  to  all  thy  kind  paternal  ca^^. 

Thy  watchful  counsels,  and  laborious  wars; 

Like  thee  aspires  by  virtue  to  renown. 

Fights  to  secure  an  empire  not  his  own, 

R^ps  only  toil  himself,  and  gives  away  a  crown. 

At  length  thy  prayer,  O  pious  prince!  is  heard, 

Heaven  has  at  length  in  its  own  cause  appear'd| 

At  length  Ramillia's  fieM  atones  for  all 

The  fieuthless  breaches  of  the  peijur'd  Gaul; 

At  length  a  better  age  to  man  decreed, 

With  truth,  with  peace,  and  justice  shall  succeed^ 

Fall'n  are  the  proud,  and  the  griev'd  world  is  fireedb 

One  triumph  yet,  my  Muse,  remains  behind, 
Another  vengeance  yet  the  Oaul  shall  find; 
On  Lombard  plains,  beyond  his  Alpine  hills, 
Louis  the  force  of  hostile  Britain  feels: 
Swift  to  her  friends  distress'd  her  succours  fly» 
And  distant  wars  her  wealthy  tons  supply: 
From  slow  unactive  courts,  they  grieve  Co  heat 
Eugene,  a  name  to  every  Briton  dear. 
By  tedious  languishing  delays  is  held 
Repining,  and  impatient,  from  the  field: 
While  factious  statesmen  riot  in  excess. 
And  lazy  priests  whole  provinces  possess. 
Of  unregarded  wants  the  brave  complain. 
And  tbe  starv'd  soldier  sues  for  bread  in  vain; 
At  once  with  generous  indignation  warm, 
Britain  the  treasure  sends,  and  bids  the  hero  arm, 
Straight  eager  to  the  field  he  speeds  away. 
There  vows  the  victor  Gaul  shall  dear  repay 
Tlie  spoils  of  Calcinato's  fatal  day : 
ClieerM  by  the  presence  of  the  chief  they  love. 
Once  more  their    fate  the    warriors    long    t6 

prove; 
Reviv'd  each  soldier  lifts  his  drooping  head. 
Forgets  his  wounds  and  calls  him  on  to  lead  ; 
Again  their  crests  the  German  eagles  rear, 
Stretch  their  broad  wings,  and  fan  the  Latianair; 
Greedy  for  battle  and  the  prey  they  call,  ' 
And  point  great  Eugene's  thunder  on  the  Gaul. 
The  chief  commands,  and  soon  in  dread  array 
Onwards  the  moving  legions  urge  their  way; 
With  hardy  marches  and  succe^^sfiil  haste. 
O'er  every  barrier  fortunate  they  pass'd, 
Which  Nature  or  the  skilful  foe  had  plac'd. 
The  foe  in  vain  with  Gallic  arts  attends, 
To.  mark  which  way  the  wary  leader  bends. 
Vainly  in  war's  mysterious  rules  is  wise. 
Lurks  where  tall  woods  and  thickest  coverts  ris^ 
And  meanly  hopes  a  conquest  from  surprise. 
Now  with  swift  horse  the  plain  around  them  beat^ 
And  oft  advances,  and  as  oft  retreats;- 
Now  fix'd  to  wait  the  coming  force,  he  seems, 
Secur'd  by  fteepy  baaks  and  rapid  ftraamf } 
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While  rnrer-iroclB  in  rahx  exhaust  their  store; 
From  plenteous  urns  the  gushing  torrents  pour. 
Rise  a*er  their  utmost  margins  to  the  plain, 
And  strive  to  stay  the  warrior's  haste  in  rain; 
Alike  they  pass  the  plain  and  ploser  wood, 
Explore  the  ford,  and  tempt  the  swelliog  flood. 
Unshaken  still  pursue  the  stea^Uast  course. 
And  where  they  want  their  way,  they  find  it  ar 
they  force. 
,        But  anxious  thQughts  Savoy's  great  pri  nee  in£^ 
And  roll  ill-hoding  in  bis  careful  breast; 
Oft  he  revolves  the  ruins  of  the  great, 
And  sa^ly.tfainks  qq  tost  Bavaria's  fate. 
The  hapless  mark  of  fortune's  cHiel  sport,  « 

An  exile,  meanly  forced  to  beg  support 
From  the  slow  bounties  of  a  foreign  court. 
Forc'd  fit>m  his  k»v*d  Turin,  his  last  retreat. 
His  glory  once  aud  empire's  ancient  seat. 
He  sees  from  ftirwhere  wide  destructions  spread. 
And  fiery  showers  the  goodly  town  invade. 
Then  turns  to  moura  in  vain  his  ruinM  state, 
And  curse  the  unrelenting  tyrant's  hate. 

But  great  Eugene  prevents  his  every  fear. 
He  bad  resolv'd  it,  and  he  would  be  there; 
Not  danger,  toil,  the  tedious  wary  way. 
Nor  all  the  Gallic  powers  his  promised  aid  de* 
'  lay. 

like  truth  itself  unknowing  haw  to  foil. 
He  $com'd  to  doubt,  and  knew  he  must  prevaiL 
Thus  ever  certain  does  the  Sun  appear. 
Bound  by  the  law  of  Jove's  eternal  year; 
Thus  constant  to  his  course  sets  out  at  mom, 
Round  the  wide  world  in  twice  twelve  hours  is 

borne. 
And  to  a  moment  keeps  bis  fiz*d  return. 
'       Straight  to  the  town  the  heroes   turn  their 
care. 
Their  friendly  succour  for  the  brave  prepare, 
And  on  the  foe  united  bend  the  war. 
O'er  the  steep  trench  and  rampart's  guarded 

height. 
At  onpe  they  rush,  and  drive  the  rapid  flight; 
With  idle  arms  the  Gallic  legions  seem 
To  stem  the  rage  of  the  resistless  stream; 
At  once  it  bears  them  down,  at  once  they  yield, 
Headlong  are  push'd  and^wept  along  the  field; 
Resistance  ceases,  and  tis  war  no  more, 
Atonce  thevanquish'd  own  the  victor's  power; 
Throughout  the  field,  where^'er  they  tuirn  their 

sight, 
'Tis  all  orconquesi  or  inglorious  flight; 
Swift  to   their    rescu'd  friends  their  jojn  they 

bear, 
With  life  and  liberty  at  once  they  cheer, 
And  save  them  in  the  moment  of  despair. 

Sq  timely  to  the  aid  of  sinking  Rome, 
With  active  haste  did  great  Camillus  come: 
$0  to  the  Oapitnl  he  foro*d  hit  way. 
So  from  the  proud  lyirbarians  snatcbM  bis  prey, 
And  sav'd  Ihs  country  in  one  signal  day. 

From  impious  arms  at  length,  O  Louis,  cease! 
And  leave  at  length  the  labouring  world  in  peace. 
Lest  Heaven  disclose  some  jret  more  fatal  scene, 
Fatal  beyond  Ramilliaor  Turin; 
Le^  from  thy  band  thou  see  thy  sceptre  torn. 
And  humbled  iu  the  dust  thy  losses  mourn; 
Lr^t,  urg*d  at  length,  thy  own  repining  slave, 
Though  fond  of  burthens,  and  in  bondage  brave, 
pursue  thy   hoary    head    with  curses  to    the 
grave. 


Aff  EPI8TLR  TO  fLATfA, 

.  ON  THE  SIGHT  OP  TWO  PIITDARIC  ODBI  OH  TBI 
SPLBBIf  ANOTANITT.  WRITtBH  BY  A  LAOY^ 
HBR  FRIEND. 

Flavia,  to  you  with  sidety  I  commend 
This  verse,  the  secret  failing  of  your  friend. 
To  your  good-nature  I  securely  trusit. 
Who  know,  that  to  conceal,  is  to  be  just. 
The  Muse,  like  wretched  maids  by  love  undone, 
From  friends^  acquaintance,  and  the  light  woq14 
Conscious  of  folly,  foars  attending  shame,    [rea; 
Fears  the  censorious  world,  and  loss  of  fame. 
Some  confidant  by  chance  she  finds  (though  fow 
Pity  the  fools,  whom  love  or  verse  uudo). 
Whose  fon4  compassion  sooths  her  in  the  sin^ 
And  sets  her  on  to  venture  once  again. 

Sure  ii^  the  bet^  ages  of  old  time» 
Nor  poetry  nor  love  was  thought  a  crime;   [sent. 
From  Heaven  they  both,  the  gods  best  giKa^were 
Divinely  perfect  $oth,  and  innoeent. 
Thep  were  bad  poets  and  loose  loves  not  known  ; 
None  folt  a  warmth  whicfh  they  might  bhish  to^ 
Beneath  cool  shades  opr  happy  fotbers  lay,  [own. 
And  spent  in  pure  untainted  joys  the  day: 
Artless  their  loves,  artless  their  numbers  were. 
While  nature  simply  did  in  both  appear. 
None  could  the  censor  or  the  ^tic  fear,  [stow'd, 
Pleas*d  to  be  pleas'd,  they  took  what  Heaven  be* 
Nor  were  too  curious  of  the  given  good.  , 
At  leogth,  like  Indians  fond  of  foncy'd.  toys. 
We  lost  being  happy,  to  be  thought  more  wise. 
In  one  curs'd  age,  to  pi^iisb  verse  and  sin. 
Critics  and  hangmen,  both  at  once,  came  in. 
Wit  and  the  laws  had  both  the  same  ill  fiite,) 
And  partial  tyrants  sway'd  in  either  state. 
Iil-natur*d  censure  would  be  sure  to  dama 
An  alien-wit  of  independent  fome. 
While  Bayes  grown  old,  and  hardeo'd  inofiiBDce» 
Was  Bu&r'd  to  write  on  in  spite  of  sense; 
Baok'd  by  his  friends,  th'  invader  brought  along 
A  crew  of  foreign  words  into  our  tongue. 
To  ruin  and  enslave  the  free-born  English 
Still  the  prevailing  fiu^tion  propt  his  throne. 
And  to  four  volumes  let  his  plays  run  on  ; 
Then  a  lewd  tide  of  verse  with  vicious  ra^e. 
Broke  in  upon  the  morals  of  the  age. 
The  stage  (whose  art  was  once  the  mind  to  move 
To  noble  daring,  and  to  yirtuous  love} 
Precept,  with  pleasure  mix'd,  no  more  prolest. 
But  dealt  in  double-meaning  bawdy  jest: 
The  shocking  sounds  offeitd  the  blushing  fisir. 
And  drive  them  from  the  guilty  theatre. 
Ye  wretched  bards!  from  whom  these  ills  have 

sprung, 
Whom* the  avenging  powers  have  spai'd  too  long^ 
Well  may  you  fear  the  blow  will  surely  oome. 
Your  Sodom  has  no  ten  to  avert  its  doom; 
Unless  the  fair  Ardelia  will  alone 
To  Heaven  for  all  the  guilty  tribe  atone; 
Nor  can  ten  saints  do  more  than  s*ich  a  one. 
Since  she  alone  of  the  poetic  crowd 
To  the  false  gods  of  wit  has  never  bow'd. 
The  empire,  which  she  saves,  shall  own  her  sway. 
And  all  Parnassus  her  blest  laws  obey. 

Say,  from  what  sacred  fountain,  nymph  dlvioe ! 
The  treasures  flow,  which  in  thy  verse  do  shiiie? 
With  what  strange  inspiration  art  thou  blest. 
What  more  than  Delphic  ardour  warms  thy  bremati 
'  Aune  countess  of  Winchelsea, 
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\yar  sordid  Earth  nfer  bred  so  bright  a  flame, 
Bot  from  the  skies,  thy  kindred  skies  it  came. 
To  numbers  great  like  thine,  th'  angelic  quire 
In  jofous  concert  tune  the  golden  lyre; 
Viewing  with  pitying  eyes,  our  cares  with  thee. 
They  wisely  own,  that  "  all  is  vanity  j» 
E'en  all  the  joys  which  mortal  minds  can  know. 
And  find  Ardelia^  verse  the  least  vain  thing  below. 
If  Pindar's  name  to  those  bless'd  mansionsreach. 
And  mortal  Muses  may  immortal  teach, 
In  verse  like  his,  the  heavenly  qation  raise 
Their  tuneful  voices  to  their  Maker's  praise. 
Kor  shall  celestial  harmony  disdain. 
For  once,  to  imitate  an  earthly  strain, 
Whoft  liime  secure,  no  rival  e'er  can  fear, 
But  thote  above,  and  fair  Ardelia  here. 
She  who  undaunted  could  his  raptures  view. 
And  with  bold  wings  his  sacred  heights  pursue; 
Safe  through  the  Dithyrambic  stream  she  steeiM, 
Nor  the  rough  deep  in  all  its  dangers  feai«d; 
Not  so  the  rest,  who  with  successful  pain 
Th*  unnavigaUe  torrent  try'd  in  vain. 
.    So  Cldia  leaped  iiito  the  rapid  floods 
While  the  Etruscans  struck  with  wonder  stood : 
Amidst  the  waves  her  rash  pbrsners  dy'd. 
The  matching  dame  could  only  stem  the  tide, 
And  gain  the  glory  of  the  farther  side. 

See  with  what  pomp  the  antic  masque  comes  in ! 
The  various  forms  of  the  fentastic  spleen. 
Vain  empty  laughter,  howling  grief  and  tears. 
False  joy,  bred  by  false  hope,  and  falser  fears; 
Each  vice,  each  passion  which  pale  nature  wears. 
In  this  odd  monstrouft  medley  mix'd  appears. 
Like  Bayer's  dance,  confus'dly  round  they  run, 
SUtesman,  coquet,  gay  fop,  and  pensive  nun, 
^pectres  and  heroes,  husbands  aiid  their  wives. 
With  monkish  drones  thai  dream  away  kheir  live* 
long  have  I  labonr'd  with  the  dire  disease. 
Nor  found,  but  firom  Ardelia^s  numbers,  ease: 
The  dancing  verse  runs  through  my  sluggish  veins. 
Where  dull  and  cold  the  frozen  blood  remains. 
Pale  cares  audimYious  thoughts  give  way  in  hAste, 
And  to  returning  joy  resign  my  breast; 
Then  free  from  every  pain  t  did  endure, 
I  Wess  the  charming  author  of  my  cure. 
So  when  to  Saul  the  great  musician  pUy'd, 
The  sullen  fiend  unwillingly  obey'd,  [shade. 

And  left  the  monarch's  breast,  to  seek  some  safer 
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s 0  Na. 

Whim^  Sappho  with  harinonious  airs 

Her  dear  Philenis  charms. 
With  equal  joy  the  nymph  appears    . 

I>i»8olving  in  his  arms. 

*rhu8  to  themselves  alone  they  are 
What  all  mankind  can  give; 

Alternately  the  happy  pair 
All  grant,  and  ail  receive. 

Likethe  t^in^stars,  so  fkmM  for  fHendg, 
^Who  set  by  turns,  and  rise; 
Wheu  one  to  Tfietis^  lap  descends* 
His  brother  mounts  the  skies. 

"With  happier  fate  and  kinder  care, 
*.r??®**  nymphs  by  turns  do  reigrt. 
While  still  the  falling  does  prep^ 
The  rising  to  sustain. 


The  joys  of  either  sex  lA  love. 
In  each  of  th6m  w«  read; 

Successive  each  to  each  does  prove. 
Fierce  youth  and  yielding  maid. 


EPIGRAM. 

TO  THE  TWO  NEW  MEMBERS  FOR  fiRAMBER,  170S. 

Though  in  the  Commons  House  you  did  prevail. 
Good  Sir  Cleeve  Moore,  and  genUe  Master  Halb: 
Yet  on  good  luck  be  cautious  of  relying, 
Burgtss  for  Bramber  is  no  place  to  die  in. 
Your  predecessor^  have  been  oddly  fated ; 
A^ll  and  Shippen  have  been  both  transkU^ 


VERSES  MADE  TO  A  SIMILE  OF  POPE'S* 

While  at  our  house  the  servants  brawl. 
And  raise  an  uproar  in  the  hall; 
When  John  the  butler,  And  our  Mary, 
About  the  plate  and  linen  vaiy: 
Till  the  smart  dialogue  gitJ ws  rich, 
In  sneaking  dog!  and  ugly  bitch! 
Down  comes  my  lady  like  the  devil^ 
And  makes  them  silent  all  'and  civil 
Thus  cannon  clears  the  cloudy  air. 
And  scatters  tempests  brewing  there: 
Thus  bullies  sometimes  keep  the  peace^ 
And  one  scold  makes  another  cease. 


On  mCOLlNI  AND  FALEJ^INTS 

FIRST    COBUNG    TO   THE   HOUSE   IN    THE    HAT* 
MARKET. 

Amphion  strikes  the  vocal  lyre^ 

And  ready  at  his  call. 
Harmonious  brick  and  stone  conspire 

Tu  raise  theTh^an  wall, 
tn  emulation  of  his  praise 

Two  Latin  sigoor^  com^ 
A  siftking  theatre  to  raise 

And  prop  Van's  tottering  domei 
But  how  this  last  should  com^  to  pass 

Must  still  remain  unknown, 
Sioee  these  poor  gentlemen,  alas! 

Bring  neither  brick  nor  stones 


EPILOGUE  n  THE  INCONSTANT -, 

OR,  THE  WAY  TO  WIM  HIM:  A  COMEDY.  BY  MR! 
FARQUHAR.  AS  IT  WAS  ACXBD  AT  THE  THE- 
ATRE-ROYAL IN  OBURY-LANE,  1703.  SPOKEN 
BY  MR.  IfTILKS. 

From  Fletcher's  great  original  »i  to  day 
We  took  the  hint  of  thib  our  modern  play: 
OUr  authoir,  from  his  lines,  has  strove  to  paiat 
A  witty^  wild,  inconsUnt,  free  gallant: 
With  a  gay  soul,  with  sense  and  will  to  rove. 
With  language,  and  with  softness  fram'd  to  iiio?e» 
With  little  truth)  biit  with  a  world  of  love. 

^  Sise,  The  WUd43h>ose  Chace. 
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ROWE'S  POEMS. 


Such  forms  on  maids  in  morning  sliuobers  wait. 
When  fancy  first  instructs  their  hearts  to  boat, 
When  first  they  wish,  an4  sigh  for  what  tliey  know 

not  yet. 
Frown  not,  ye  hir,  to  think  your  lovers  may 
Reach  your  cold  hearts  by  some  unguarded  way  j 
Let  Villeroy's  misfortune  make  you  wise, 
There's  danger  still  in  darkness  and  surprise; 
Though  from  his  rampart  he  defy*d  the  foe, 
Prince  Eugene  found  an  aqueduct  below. 
With  easy  freedom,  and  a  gay  address, 
A  pressing  lover  seldom  wants  success: 
Whilst  (he  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  sits  down, 
And  wastes  a  ten  years  siege  before  one  town. 
For  her  own  sake  let  no  forsaken  maid. 
Our  wanderer  for  want  of  love,  upbraid; 
Since  ^tis  a  secret,  none  shonld  e*er  confess. 
That  they  have  lost  the  happy  power  to  please. 
|f  you  suspect  the  rogue  inclined  to  break, 
Break  firsthand  swear  you  >yctum*dhimoffa  week; 
As  princes  when  they  resty  statesmen  doubt, 
Before  they  can  surrender,  turn  them  out. 
What-eVr  you  think,  grave  uses  may  be  made. 
As  much,  e*en  for  inconstancy  be  said. 
Let  the  good  man  for  marriage  rites  designed. 
With  studious  care,  and  diligence  of  mind. 
Turn  over  every  page  of  womankind; 
Mark  every  sense,  and  how  the  readings  Tory, 
And  when  he  knows  the  worst  on*t— let  bim  marry. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  GAMESTER: 

A  COMEDY.  BY  MRS.  CENTLIVRB.  A8  IT  WAS 
ACTKD  AT  THB  NEW  THEATRE  IN  UNCOLN'S- 
INN  FIELDS,  1704.  8P»K£N  BY  MR.  BETTER- 
TON. 

If  humble  wives,  that  drag  the  marriage-chain 
With  cursed  dogged  husbands,  may  complain; 
If  turned  at  large  to  starve,  as  we  by  yoo. 
They  may,  at  least,  for  alimony  sue. 
Know,  we  resolve  to  make  the  case  our  own, 
Between  the  plaintiff  stage  and  the  defendant 

town. 
When  first  you  took  os  from  our  fistber's  bouse. 
And  lovingly  our  interest  did  espouse, 
you  kept  us  fine,  caressM,  and  lodg'd  us  here. 
And  honey-moon  held  oat  above  three  year; 
At  length,  for  pleasures  known  do  seldom  last. 
Frequent  enjoyment  palPd  yonr  sprightly  taste; 
And  though  at  first  yon  did  not  quite  neglect. 
We  found  your  love  was  dwindled  to  respect. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in  your  way  it  fell, 
You  stopp'd,  and  calPd  to  see  if  we  were  well. 
Now,  quite  estranged,  this  wretched  place  you 

shun. 
Like  bad  wine,  bus^iess,  duels,  and  a  dun. 
Have  we  for  this  increased  Apollo's  race  ? 
Been  often  pregnant  with  your  wit*s  embrace? 
And  borne  you  many  chopping  babes  of  grace? 
Some  ugly  toads  we  bad,  and  that's  the  curse. 
They  were  so  like  you,  that  you  far'd  the  worse; 
For  this  to-uight  we  are  not  much  in  pain. 
Look  on*t,  and  if  yon  like  it,  entertain : 
If  all  the  midwifle  says  of  it  be  true. 
There  are  some  features  too  like  some  ofjgni 
For  us,  if  yon  think  fitting  to  forsake  it. 
We  Bean  to  nm  away,  and  let  tks  f«ndi  take  ft. 


EPILOGUE 


SPOSEN  BY  MRS.  BARRY,  AT  THE  THBATAE-ROT* 
AL  IN  DRURY-LANE,  APRIL  7,  1709,  AT  HER 
PLAYIJIG  IN  LOVE  FOR  LOVE  WITH  MRS. 
BRACEGIRDLE,  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MR.  BBT- 
TEKTON. 

As  some  brave  knight,  who  once  with  spear  and 

shield 
Had  sought  renown  in  many  a  wdl-fought  field; 
But  now  no  more  with  sacred  fame  inspired. 
Was  to  a  peaceful  hermitage  retir'd: 
There,  if  by  chance  disastrous  tales  he  hears 
Of  matrons  wrongs,  and  captiv.e  virgins  tears. 
He  feels  soft  pity  urge  his  generous  breast. 
And  vows  once  more  to  snccour  tbe  distress*d. 
Buckled  in  mail,  he  sallies  on  the  plain. 
And  turns  him  to  the  feats  of  arms  again. 

So  we,  to  former  leagues  of  friendship  trae^ 
Have  bid  once  more  our  peaceful  homes  adiei^ 
To  aid  old  Thomas,  and  to  pleasure  yoo. 
Like  errant  damsels,  boldly  we  engage, 
ArmM,  as  jtou  see,  for  the  defenceless  stage. 
Time  was  when  this  good  man  no  help  did  lack, 
And  scornM  that  any  she  should  hold  his  back; 
But  now,  so  age  and  frailty  have  ordain*d, 
By  two'  at  once  he 's  forc'd  to  be  sustained. 
You  see  what  failing  nature  brings  man  to  ; 
And  yet  let  none  insult,  for  ought  we  know^ 
She  may  not  wc^r  so  wdl  with  some  of  you. 
Though  old,  yet  fUid  his  strength  is  not  clean  pis^ 
But  true  as  steel  he*s  metal  to  the  last. 
If  better  he  perfbrmM  in  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  he  gives  you  all  that 's  in  his  power; 
What  can  the  youngest  of  you  all  do  more? 

What  he  has  been,  though  present  praise  be 
Shall  haply  be  a  theme  in  times  to  come,  •£dnmb| 
As  now  we  talk  of  Roscius,  and  of  Rome. 
Had  yon  withheld  your  fiivours  on  this  night, 
« /Id  Shokespear's  ghost  had  ris*n  to  do  him  right. 
With  indi(cnation  had  you  seen  him  frown 
Upon  a  worthless,  witless,  tasteless  town ; 
Qriev*dand  repining,  you  had  heard  bim  say, 
"  Why  are  the  Muse's  labours  oast  awayi 
Why  did  I  write  what  only  he  could  play  ?»• 
But  since,  like  friends  to  wit,  thus  throng'd  you 

meet, 
Oo  on,  and  make  the  generousjrork  cofii|riele: 
Be  true  to  merit,  and  still  own  hlV  cause. 
Find  something  for  him  more  than  bare  applanse. 
In  just  remembrance  of  your  pleasure  past. 
Be  kind,  and  give  him  a  discharge  at  last: 
In  peace  and  ease  Hfe*s  remnant  let  him  wear^ 
And  hang  his  consecrated  buskin  '  there. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  CRUEL  GIPTt 

A  TRAGEDY.  BY  MRS.  CBNTLIYRC.  jj  rr  WAf 
ACTED  AT  THE  TBBATRR-ROTAL  Ul  DRCRY- 
LAME,  1717.     SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  OLDFIKLO. 

Well— *twas  a  narrow  'scape  my  lover  made. 
That  cup  and  message    1  was  sore  afraid— 

>  Mrs.  Bsrry  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  clasp  Idb 
round  the  waist. 
*  Pointing  to  the  top  of  the  stafe. 
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Was  that  a  present  for  a  new-made  widow, 
All  in  her  dismal  dumps,  like  doleful  Pido? 
When  one  peep'd  in— »and  hop*d  for  soniething 
good, 

? There  was-^h  !  Gad !  a  nasty  heart  and  blood.  * 
f  the  old  man  had  shown  himself  a  father, 
His  bowl  should  have  inclosed  a  (Cordial  rather, 
{Something  to  cheer,  me  up  amidst  my  trance, 
L'  eau  de  Bardi-^or  comfortable  nadta*! 
He  thought  he  paid  it  off  with  beirig  smart, 
And,  to  be  witty,  cry*d,  he*d  send  the  heart* 
I  could  hare  told  his  gravity,  moreover, 
Were  I  our  sex's  secrets  to  discover, 
^s  what  we  never  look*d  for  in  a  lover. 
Let  but  the  bridegroom  prudently  provide 
All  other  matters  fitting  fur  a  bride. 
So  he  make  good  the  jewels  and  the  jointure, 
To  miss  the  heart  does  seldom  disappoint  her. 
Faith,  for  the  fashion  hearts  of  late  are  made  In, 
They  are  the  vilest  baubles  we  can  trade  in. 
Where  are  the  tough  brave  Britons  to  be  found. 
With  hearts  of  oak,  so  much  of  old  renowned  ? 
How  many  worthy  gentlemen  of  late 
Swore  to  tie  true  to  mother-church  and  state; 
When  their  false  hearts  were  secretly  maintaining 
Yon  trim  king  Fepin,  at  Avignon  reigning; 
Shame  on  the  canting  grew  of  soul-insurers. 
The  Tyburn  tribe  of  speech-making  non-jurors; 
Who,  in  new-'fangled  term%  old  truths  explaining. 
Teach  honest  Englishmen,  damn'd  double-mean- 
Oh!  would  you  lost  integrity  restore,  [ing. 

And  boast  that  faith  your  plain  fore-fathers  bore ; 
What  surer  pattern  can  you  hope  to  find, 
Than  that  dear  pledge  *  yotir  monarch  left  behind ! 
See  how  his  looks  his  honest  heart  explain, 
And  speak  the  blessings  of  his  future  reign ! 
in  his  each  feature,  truth  and 'candour  trace, 
Aj^  read  plain-dealuig  written  in  his  Dace. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  NOIf^UROtt: 

A  C}01fEDT.  BY  MR.  CIBBBR*  AS  IT  WAS  ACTED 
AT  IBB  TBEATRE-ROTAL  IN  DBURT-LAHE, 
171$.     8POKBN  BY  MR.  WILKt. 

To  mo  HT,  ye  Whigs  and  Tories,  both  be  safe, 
Nor  hope  at  one  another^s  cost  to  laugh. 
We  mean  to  souse  old  Satan  and  the  pope ; 
Tbey  *ye  no  relations  here,  nor  friends,  we  hope* 
A  tool  of  theirs  supplies  the  comic  stage 
With  just  materials  for  satiric  rage : 
lifor  think  our  colours  may  too  strongly  pikint 
*rhe  stiff  non-juring  separation  saint. 
Ooo4>breeding  ne'er  commands  us  to  be  civil 
To  those  who  give  the  nation  to  the  devil ; 
Wlio  at  our  surest,  best  foundation  strike^ 
And  bate  our  monarch  and  our  church  alike; 
Our  church — ^which,  aw'd  with  reverential  fear, 
Scarcely  the  Muse  presumes  to  mention  here. 
£ongmay  she  thes6  her  wont  of  foes  defy. 
And  lift  her  mitred  head  triompfaant  to  the  sky : 

■  This  tragedy  was  founded  upon  the  story  of 
Segitroorida  and  Guiscardo,  one  of  Boccace's  no- 
▼ds;  wherein  the  heart  of  the  lover  is  sent  by 
the  father  to  his  daughter,  as  a  present. 

^  i.  e?  Citrun-water  and  good  brandy. 

*  The  prince  of  Wales  then  present. 


While  theirs— but  satire  silently  disdains 

To  name  what  lives  not,  but  in  madmen's  brains 

Like  bawds,  each  lurking  pastor  seeks  the  dark. 

And  fears  the  justice's  inquiring  cleik. 

In  cIo.«e  back-rooms  his  routed  flocks  he  rallies. 

And  rdgns  the  patriarch  of  blind  lanes  a^d  alliess 

There  safe,  he  lets  his  thundering  censures  fly, 

Unchristens,  damns  us,  gives  our  laws  the  lie^ 

And  excommunicates  three  stories  high. 

Why,  since  a  land  of  liberty  tbey  hate. 

Still  will  they  linger  in  this  free-bom  state? 

Here,  every  hour,  fresh,  hateful  objects  rise. 

Peace  and  prosperity  afflict  their  eyes; 

With  anguish,  prince  and  people  they  survey. 

Their  just  obedience  and  his  righteous  sway. 

Ship  off,  ye  slaves,  and  seek  some  passive  land. 

Where  tyrants  after  your  oTtrn  hearts  command; 

To  yottr  transalpine  masters  rule  resort. 

And  fill  an  empty  abdicated  court : 

Turn  your  possessions  here  to  ready  rhino. 

And  buy  ye  lands  and  lordships  atVrbino; 


HORACE,  BOOK  tl.   ODE  IF.  IMITATED. 

THE  LORD  OltlFFIN  TO  THE  EARL  OP  SCARSUALBi 

Do  not,  most  fragrant  eafl;  disclaim 
Thy  bright,  thy  reputable  flame. 

To  Bracegirdle  the  brown: 
But  publicly  espouse  the  dame, 

And  say,  G >•  d the  towii. 

I^uU  many  heroes,  fierce  and  keen. 
With  drabs  have  deeply  smitten  been. 

Although  right  good  commanders; 
Some  who  with  you  have  Hounslow  seen. 

And  some  who  've  been  in  Flanders, 

Did  not  base  Greber's  Peg  *  inflame 
The  sober  earl  of  Nottingham, 

Of  sober  sire  descended? 
That,  careless  of  his  soul  and  fame. 
To  play-houses  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  uudefended. 

The  monarch  who  of  France  is  hight. 
Who  rules  the  roast  with  matchless  might, 

, Since  William  went  to  Heaven; 
Loves  Maintenon,  his  lady  bright. 

Who  was  but  Scarr6n*s  learing. 

Though  thy  dear^s  ftOher  kept  an  ion 
At  grisly  head  of  Saracen, 

For  carriers  at  Northampton; 
Yet  she  might  come  of  gentler  km. 

Then  e»er  that  iather  dreamt  on. 

Of  proffers  large  her  choice  had  she. 
Of  jewels,  plate,  and  land  in  fee. 

Which  she  with  scorn  njeeted : 
And  can  a  nymph  so  victnous  be 

Of  base-bom  blood  suspected? 

Her  dimple  cheek,  and  roguish  eve, 
Her  slender  waist,  and  taper  thigh, 

1  always  thought  provoking; 
But,  faith,  though  1  Ulk  waggishly^ 

I  mean  no  more  than  joking. 

>  Signora  Francesco  M«sg«WTetB  de  1'  Epine, 
an  Italian  songstress. 
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Then  he  not  jealous,  friead :  for  why  ? 
My  lady  marchioness  is  nigh, 

To  see  I  ne*er  should  hurt  ye ; 
Besides  you  know  flill  well  that  I 

Am  turn'd  of  five-and-forty. 


THB  RECONCILEIkfENT  BETWEEN  JACOB  T0N9OII 
AND  MR.  CONGREVB.  AN  IMITATION  OF  HO- 
RACE, BOOK  III.  ODE  IX. 

TONSON. 

While  at  my  house  in  Fleet-street  once  you  lay. 
How  merrily,  dear  sir,  time  passM  away  ? 
While"  I  partook  your  wine,  your  wit,  and  mirth, 
I  was  the  happiest  creature  on  God's  yearth  *.»' 

CON .     ^.VE. 

While  in  your  early  days  of  reputation. 
You  for  blue  garters  had  not  such  a  passion ; 
While  yet  yo)i  did  not  use  (as  now  your  trade  is) 
To  4rink  with  noble  lords,  and  toast  their  ladies; 
Thou,  Jacob  TonHon,  wert  to  my  conceiving. 
The  cheerfiiilesty  best,  honest  fellow  living. 

TONSON. 
I'm  in  with  captain  Vanburgh  at  the  present, 
A  most  sweet-Batur*d  gentleman,  and  pleasant; 
He  writes  your  comedies,  draws  schemes,   and 

models. 
And  builds  dukes*  bouses  upon  very  odd  hills: 
For  him,  so  much  1  dote  on  him,  that  I, 
If  I  was  sure  to  go  to  Heaven,  would  die. 

CONGREVE. 

Temple  *  and  Delaval  are  now  my  party. 
Men  that  are  tam  Mercurio  both  quam  Marie; 
And  though  for  them  I  shall  scarce  go  to  Heaven, 
Yet  I  can  drink  with  them  six  nights  in  seven. 

TONSON. 

What  if  from  Van*s  dear  arms  I  should  retire. 
And  once  more  warm  my  bunnians^  at  your  fire; 
If  I  to  Bow-street  should  invite  you  home, 
And  seta  bed  up  in  my  dining  room. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come? 

CONGREVE. 

Though  the  gay  sailor,  and  the  gentle  knight. 
Where  ten  times  more  my  joy  and  heart's  delight. 
Though  civil  persons  they,  you  ruder  were, 
And  had  more  humours  than  a  danCing-bear ; 
Yet  for  your  sake  I*d  bid  themi>oth  adieu. 
And  live  and  die,  dear  Bob,  with  only  you. 

HORACE  BOOK  III.    ODE  XXI. 

TO  Hit  CASK. 

Hail,  gentle  cask,  whose  venerable  head 
With  hoary  down  and  aadent  dnst  o'er-spread. 

Proclaims,  that  since  the  vine  first  bronght  thee 
Old  age  baa  added  to  thy  worth.  [forth 

Whether  the  sprigbtly  juice  thou  dost  contain. 
Thy  votariet  will  to  wit  and  love, 
Or  senseless  noise  and  lewdness  move. 

Or  sleep,  the  care  of  these  and  every  other  pain. 

1  The  dialect  of  the  elder  Tonson. 

*  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham. 

^  Jacob's  term  for  bis  corns. 


ROWE'S  POEMS. 


Since  to  some  day  propitious  and  grett. 
Justly  at  first  thou  wast  design'd  by  late; 

This  day,  the  happiest  of  thy  many  years. 

With  thee  I  will  forget  my  cares: 
To  my  Corvinus'  health  thou  shalt  go  ronod, 

(Since  thou  art  ripened  for  lo  day. 

And  longer  age  would  bring  decay)     [drown'd. 
Till  every  anxious  thought  in  the  rich  stream  be 

To  thee  ray  friend  his  roughness  shall  submit. 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  foiget. 

Thus  when  old  Cato  would  sometimes  unbend 

The  rugged  stiffiness  of  his  mind. 
Stern  and  severe,  the  stoic  quaiPd  his  bowl. 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  charm. 

And  soon  grew  pleased,  and  soon  grew  warm, 
And  blessM  the  sprightly  power  that  cheei'd  his 
gloomy  sold. 

With  kind  constraint  ill-nature  thou  dost  bend. 
And  mould  the  snarling  cynic  to  a  friend. 
The  sage  reserv'd,  and  fsm'd  for  gravity. 
Finds  all  he  knows  summ'd  up  in  thee,  [free. 

And  by  thy  power  unlock'd,  grows  easy,  gay*  ""d 
The  swain,  who  did  some  credukras  nymph  per- 

To  grant  him  all,  inspired  by  thee,  [suade 

Devotes  her  to  his  vanity. 
And  to  his  fellow-fops  toasts  the  abandonVl  maid. 

The  wretch  who,  press'd  beneath  a  load  of  cares. 
And  labouring  with  continual  woes,  despairs. 
If  thy  kind  warmth  does  his  chiird  sense  invade, 
From  earth  he  rears  his  drooping  head. 
Revived  by  thee,  he  ceases  now  to  moum; 

His  flying  cares  give  way  to  haste. 

And  to  the  god  resign  his  breast,  [turn; 

Where  hopes  of  better  days,  and  better  things  re- 

The  labouring  hind,  who  with  hard  toil  and  pains, 
Amidst  his  wants,  a  wretched  life  maintains; 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supper  crown. 
Hot  with  thy  fires,  and  bolder  grown. 
Of  kings,  and  of  their  arbitrary  power. 
And  how  by  impious  aims  they  reign,    • 
Fiercely  he  talks  with  rudedisdatu, 
And  vows  to  be  a  slave,  to  be  a  wretch  no  f 


Fair  queen  of  love,  and  thou  great  god  of  wine, 
Hear,  every  grace,  and  all  ye  powers  divine. 
All  that  to  mirth  and  friendship  do  incline. 
Crown  this  auspicious  cask,  and  happy  night. 
With  all  things  that  can  give  delight; 
Be  every  cure  and  anxious  thought  away; 
Ye  tapers,  still  be  bright  and  clear. 
Rival  the  Moon,  and  each  pale  star, 
Your  beams  shall  yield  to  none,  but  his  wbi 
brings  the  day. 


HORACE  BOOK  IV.    QUE  I. 
TO  Tfiirus. 

Once  more  the  queen  of  love  invades  my  breaat 
Late,  with  long  eaae  and  peaceful  pleasure  blest; 
Spare,  spare  the  wretch,  that  still  has  been  thy 
And  let  my  former  service  have  [^*e» 

The  merit  to  protect  me  to  the  grave. 
Much  am  I  changM  from  what  I  once  have  been. 

When  under  Cynera,  the  good  and  fiur. 

With  joy  I  did  thy  fetters  wear, 
Bless'd  in  the  gentle  sway  of  ao  indulgent  qneoi. 
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Stiff  and  Qneqnal  to  the  li^bour  now. 

With  paiD  my  aeck  beneath  thy  yoke  I  bow. 

Why  dost  thou  urge  me  still  to  bear?  Oh!  why 

Dost  thou  not  much  rather  fly 

To  youthful  breasts,  to  mirth  and  gaiety? 

Go,  bid  thy  swans  their  glossy  wings  expand. 
And  swiftly  through  the  yielding  air 
To  Damon  thee  their  goddess  b^r, 

Worthy  to  be  thy  slave,  and  fit  for  thy  command. 

Noble,  and  graceful,  witty,  gay,  and  young, 
Joy  in  his  heart,  love  on  his  charming  tongue. 
SkiU'd  in  a  thousand  soft  prevailing  arts. 
With  wondrous  force  the  youth  imparts 
Thy  power  to  unexperienc'd  virgins  hearts. 
Far  shall  he  stretch  the  bounds  of  thy  command; 
*   And  if  thou  Shalt  his  wishes  bless. 

Beyond  his  rivals  with  success. 
In  gold  and  marble  shall  thy  statues  stand. 

Beneath  the  sacred  shade  of  Odd*s  wood. 
Or  on  the  banks  of  Ouse's  gentle  flood, 
With  odorous  beams  a  temple  be  shall  raise. 
For  ever  sacred  to  thy  praise,  [cays. 

Till  the  fair  stream,  and  wood,  and  love  itaelf  de- 
There  while  rich  incense  on  thy  altar  bums, 
Thy  votaries,  the  nymphs  and  swains. 
In  melting  soft  harmonious  strains, 
Mix»d  with  their   softer  flutes,   shall  tell  their 
flames  by  turns. 

As  lore  and  beauty  with  the  light  are  bom. 
So  with  the  day  thy  honours  shall  return; 
Some  lovely  youth,  pair*d  with  a  blushing  maid, 
A  troop  of  either  sex  shall  lead, 
And  twice  the  Salian  measures  round  thy  altar  tread. 
Thus  with  an  equal  empire  o*er  the  light. 

The  queen  of  love,  and  god  of  wit. 

Together  rise,  together  sit:  [night 

But,  goddess,  do  thou  stay,  and  bless  alone  the 

There  may'st  thon  reign,  while  I  forget  to  love; 
No  more  fslse  beauty  shall  my  passion  move; 
Nor  shall  my  fond  believing  heart  be  led. 
By  mutual  vows  and  oaths  betrayed. 
To  hope  for  truth  from  the  protesting  maid. 
With  love  the  sprightly  joys  of  wine  are  fled ; 

The  roses  too  shall  wither  now. 

That  us'd  to  shade  and  crown  my  brow,    [shed. 
And  round  my  cheerful  temples  fragrant  odours 

But  tell  me,  Cjrnthia,  say,  bewitching  fair. 
What  mean  th^  sighs?  why  steals  this  fidlingtear? 
And   when  my  straggling  thoughts  for  passage 
Why  did  my  tongue  refuse  to  move;         [strove, 
TeU  me,  can  this  be  any  thing  but  love? 
Still  with  the  night  my  dreams  my  griefii  renew. 

Still  she  is  present  to  my  ejres. 

And  still  in  vain  I,  as  she  flies, 
0*er  woods,  and  plains,  and  seas,  the  scorofnl 
'  1  pursue. 


HORACE^BOOKL  EPISTLE  IF.  IMITATED, 

TO  RICHARD  THORNHUX,  BiQ.* 

Thorn  HILL,  whom  doubly  to  my  heart  commend. 
The  critic's  art,  and  candour  of  a  fnend, 

1  Who  fought  the  duel  with  sir  Cbolmondley 
Deering. 


Sa^  what  thou  dost  in  thy  retiren  nt  find. 

Worthy  the  labours  of  thy  active  i  find ; 

Whether  the  tragic  Muse  inspires  t  y  tboughti 

To  emulate  what  moving  Otway  wi  >te; 

Or  whether  to  the  covert  of  some  grove 

Thou  and  thy  thoughts  do  from  the  world  remoso, 

Where  to  thyself  thou  all  these  Tutes  dost  show. 

That  good  men  ought  to  practise,  or  wise  know. 

For  sure  thy  mass  of  men  is  no  dull  clay. 

But  well-inform*d  with  the  celestial  ray. 

The  bounteous  gods,  to  thee  completely  kind. 

In  a  fair  frame  enclos*d  thy  fairer  mind; 

And  though  the}*  did  profusely  wealth  bestow. 

They  gave  thee  the  true  use  of  wealth  to  know. 

Could  e*en  the  nurse  wish  for  her  darling  boy 

A  happiness  which  thou  dost  not  ei^oy : 

What  can  her  fond  ambition  ask  beyond 

A  soul  by  wisdom's  noblest  precepts  crown'd? 

To  this  ^ir  speech,  and  happy  utterance  joined, 

T*  unlock  the  secret  treasures  of  the  mind. 

And  make  the  blessing  common  to  mankind., 

On  these  let  health  and  reputation  wait. 

The  &vour  of  the  virtuous  and  the  great : 

A  table  cbeerfhlly  and  cleanly  spread. 

Stranger  alike  to  riot  and  to  need: 

Such  an  estate  as  no  extremes  may  know, 

A  free  and  just  disdain  for  all  things  else  below. 

Amidst  uncertain  hopes,  and  anxious  cares, 

Tumultuous  strife,  and  miserable  fears. 

Prepare  for  all  events  thy  constant  breast. 

And  let  each  day  be  to  thee  as  thy  last. 

That  morning's  dawn  will  with  new  pleasure  rise 

Whose  light  shall  unexpected  bless  thy  eyes. 

Me,  when  to  town  in  winter  you  repair. 

Battening  in  ease  you  '11  find,  sleek,  fresh,  and  fair; 

Me,  who  have  leam'd  from  Epicuras'  lore. 

To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  flying  hour. 

Whom  every  Friday  at  the  Vine '  you  'U  find 

His  true  disciple  and  your  faithfU  firfend. 


THE   UNION. 
Whilb  rich  in  brightest  red  the  bhishing  rose 
Her  freshest  opening  beauties  did  disclose; 
Her,  the  rough  thistle  from  a  neighbouring  fiekl. 
With  fond  desires  and  lover's  eyes  beheld : 
Straight  the  fierce  plant  Imyt  by  his  pointed  darts. 
And  wooes  the  gentle  flower  with  softer  arts. 
Kindly  she  heard,  and  did  his  flame  approve. 
And  own'd  the  warrior  worthy  of  her  love. 
Flora,  whose  happy *laws  the  seasons  guide. 
Who  does  in  fields  and  painted  meads  preside. 
And  crowns  the  gardens  with  their  flowery  pride. 
Witli  pleasure  saw  the  wishing  pair  combine. 
To  favour  what  their  goddess  did  design. 
And  bid  them  in  eternal  union  join. 
"  Henceforth,"  she  said, "  in  each  retumingyeai. 
One  stem  the  thistle  and  the  rose  shall  bear: 
The  thistle's  lasting  grace,  thou,  O  my  Rose! 

Shalt  be. 
The  warlike  thistle's  arms,  a  sure  defence  to  thee.** 


ON  CONTENTMENT. 

DONE  PROM  THE  LATIN  OP  J.  GERHARD'. 

Many  that  once,  by  fortune's  bounty  rear*d. 
Amidst  the  wealthy  and  the  great  appear'd; 

*  A  tavern  in  Long-Acre. 

*  In  his  Meditationes  Sacr9. 
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Have  wisely  from  those  envy*d  heights  declinM, 
Have  sunk  to  that  just  level  of  mankind. 
Where  not  too  little  nor  too  much  gives  the  true 
peace  of  mind. 


ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT, 

AMD  tHB  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  SAINTS  IN  HEAVEN. 
DONE  FROM  THB  LATIN  OF  J.  GBEHARD. 

In  that  blessM  day,  from  every  part,  the  just, 
RaisM  from  the  liquid  deep  or  mouldering  dust, 
The  various  products  of  Time's  fhittful  womb» 
All  of  past  ages,  present  and  to  come. 
In  full^assembly  shall  at  once  resort, 
And  meet  within  high  Heaven's  capacious  court  i 
There  famous  names  rever'd  in  days  of  old. 
Our  great  forefathers  there  we  shall  behold. 
From  whom  old  stocks  and  ancestry  began. 
And  worthily  in  long  succession  ran ; 
The  reverend  sires  with  pleasure  shall  we  greets 
Attentive  hear,  while  faithiul  they  repeat 
Full  many  a  virtuous  deed,  and  many  a  noble  feat. 
There  all  those  tender  ties,  which  here  below, 
Or  kindred,  or  more  sacred  friendship  know, 
Finn,  constant,  and  unchangeable  shall  grow. 
|lc6n'd  from  passion,  and  the  dregs  of  sense, 
A  better,  truer,  dearer  love  from  thence. 
Its  everlasting  being  shall  commence : 
There,Iiketbcir  days,  their  joys  shall  ne*erbc  done, 
No  night  shall  rise,  to  shade  Heaven's  glorious  sun, 
But  one  eternal  holy-day  go  on. 


HOWE'S  fOEMS. 


COLINS  COMPLAINT. 

A  SONG,  TO  THE  TDNB  OF  "  GRIM  KING  OF  THE 
GHOSTS." 

Despairing  beside  a  clear  stream, 

A  shepherd  forsaken  was  laid ; 
And  while  a  folse  nymph  was  his  theaie, 

A  willow  supported  his  head. 
The  wind  that  blew  over  the  plain. 

To  his  sighs  with  a  sigh  did  reply; 
And  the  bruok,  in  return  to  his  pain. 

Ran  moumftilly  murmuring  by. 

*  Alas,  silly  swain  that  I  was !" 
Thus  sadly  complaining,  he  cry'd, 

*  When  first  I  beheld  that  fair  face, 
'Twere  better  by  far  I  had  dy'd. 

She  talk'd,  and  I  bless'd  the  dear  tongue ; 

When  she  smiPd,  twas  a  pleasure  too  great. 
I  listenM,  and  cry'd,  when  she  sung, 

Was  nightingale  ever  so  sweet? 

"  How  foolish  was  1  to  believe 

She  could  doat  on  so  lowly  a  clown. 
Or  that  her  fond  heart  would  not  grieve. 

To  forsake  the  fine  folk  of  the  town  ? . 
To  think  that  a  beauty  so  gay, 

So  kind  and  so  constant  would  prove; 
Or  go  clad  like  our  maidens  in  gray. 

Or  live  in  a  cottage  on  love  ? 

"  What  though  I  have  skill  to  complain. 
Though  the  Muses  my  temples  have  crown'd; 

What  though,  when  they  hear  my  soft  strain,     . 
Th^  virgins  sit  weeping  aroniML 


Ah,  Colin,  thy  hopes  ire  ih  Vaid^ 

Thy  pipe  and  thy  laurel  resign  | 
Thy  folse-one  inclines  to  a  swain. 

Whose  music  is  sweeter  than  thine; 

<*  And  yon,  my  companions  so  dear. 

Who  soiTOW  to  see  me  betray'd. 
Whatever  1  suffer,  forbear. 

Forbear  to  accuse  the  folse  maid. 
Though  through  the  #ide  world  1  should  ranglti 

'Tis  in  vain  from  my  fortune  to  fly  ; 
'Twas  hers  to  be  fidse  and  to  change, 

Tis  mine  to  be  constant  and  die. 

'<  If  while  my  hard  fate  I  sustain. 

In  her  breast  any  pity  is  found. 
Let  her  come  with  tl^  nymphs  of  the  plain^ 

And  see  me  laid  low  in  the  ground. 
The  last  humble  boon  that  t  crave. 

Is  to  shade  me  with  cypress  and  yew; 
And  when  she  looks  down  on  my  grave. 

Let  her  own  that  her  shepherd  was  trae; 

"  Then  to  her  new  love  let  her  go. 

And  deck  her  in  golden  array, 
^  finest  at  every  fine  show, 

And  frolic  it  all  the  long  day^ 
While  Colin,  forgotten  and  gone. 

No  more  shall  be  talk'd  of,  or  seen, 
Itiiless  when  beneath  the  pale  Moon, 

His  ghost  shall  glide  over  the  green.** 


REPLY,    BY  ANOTHER  HANI). 

Ye  winds,  to  whom  Colin  complains. 

In  ditties  so  sad  and  so  sweet. 
Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns 

He's  wretched  to  show  he  has  wit. 
No  charmer  like  Colin  can  move. 

And  this  is  some  pretty  new  art; 
Ah!  Colin's  a  juggler  in  love. 

And  likes  to  play  tricks  with  my  heart* 

When  he  will,  he  can  sigh  and  look  ptle. 

Seem  doleful  and  alter  his  face. 
Can  tremble,  and  alteir  his  tale. 

Ah !  Colin  has  every  pace: 
The  willow  my  rover  prefers 

To  the  breast,  where  he  once  beg*d  to  lie. 
And  the  stream,  that  he  swells  with  his  tears, 

Are  rivals  belov'd  more  than  L 

His  head  my  fond  bosom  would  bear. 

And  my  heart  would  soon  beat  him  to  rert^ 
Let  the  swain  that  is  slighted  deq»air. 

But  Colin  is  only  in  jest ; 
No  death  the  deceiver  designs. 

Let  the  maid  that  is  ruin'd  despair; 
For  Colin  but  dies  in  his  lines, 

And  gives  hims^that  modish  air. 

Can  shepherds,  bred  far  from  the  courts 

So  wittily  talk  of  their  flame? 
But  Colin  makes  passion  his  sport. 

Beware  of  so  fatal  a  game ; 
My  voice  of  no  music  can  boast. 

Nor  my  person  of  ought  that  it  fincw 
But  Colin  may  find  to  his  cost,         . 

A  face  that  is  feiier  than  mine. 
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SONG  ON  A  nNE  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A,  DtJLL  HUSBAND.       4TS 


Ah !  th«n  I  will  break  my  Tov^d  crook. 

To  thee  1*11  bequeath  all  my  theep. 
And  die  in  the  much-favourM  brook. 

Where  Colin  does  now  sit  and  weep : 
Tliea  mourn  the  sad  late  that  you  gave^ 

In  sonnets  so  smooth  and  divine ; 
I\»1iaps,  I  may  rise  from  my  grave, 

To  hear  soch  soft  mnsic  as  thine. 

Of  the  violet,  daisy,  and  rose, 

The  heart*s-ease,  the  lily,  and  pink. 
Did  thy  fingers  a  garland  compose, 

And  crown*d  b/  the  rivulet's  brink  ; 
How  oft,  my  dear  swain,  did  1  swear. 

How  much  my  fond  love  did  admire 
Thy  verses  thy  shape,  and  thy  air^ 

Though  deck'd  in  thy  rural  attire  ! 

YooT  sheep-hook  you  rul'd  with  such  art. 

That  all  your  small  subjects  obey'd ; 
And  still  you  reign*d  king  of  this  heart. 

Whose  passion  you  falsely  upbraid; 
How  often,  my  swain,  have  1  said. 

Thy  arms  are  a  palace  to  me. 
And  how  well  I  could  live  in  a  shade, 

Though  adorned  with.nothing  but  thee ! 

Oh !  what  aiie  the  sparks  of  the  town, 

Though  never  so  fine  and  so  gay  ? 
I  fteely  would  leave  beds  of  down. 

For  thy  breast  on  a  bed  of  new  hay; 
Then,  Colin,  return  once  again. 

Again  make  me  happy  in  love. 
Let  me  find  thee  a  faithful  true  swain, 

^nd  as  constant  a  nymph  1  will  prove. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  A  LADY  WHO  SHED  HBR  WATER  AT  SEEIHG 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO;  OCCASIONED  BT  AJf 
EPIGRAM  ON  A  LADY  WHO  WEPT*  AT  IT. 

Whilst  maudlin  Whigs  deplore  their  Cato's  fiate. 
Still  with  dry  eyes  the  Tory  Celia  sate : 
But  though  her  pride  forbade  her  eyes  to  flow. 
The  gushing  waters  found  a  vent  below. 
TliOQ^  secret,  yet  with  copious  streams  she 

mourns. 
Like  twenty  river-gpds  with  all  their  urns. 
Let  others  screw  an  hypocritic  fece, 
She  shows  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place ! 
Here  Nature  reigns,  and  passion  void  of  art; 
For  this  road  leads  directly  to  the  heart. 


IMITATED  IN  LATIN. 

PloRAT  fata  sui  dum  caetera  turba  Catonit, 

Ecce !  oculis  siccis  Cselia  fixa  sedet ;  '^ 

At  4}iianqnam  lacrymis  &stus  vetat  ora  rigari, 

luven^  viam  qu2  per  opaca  fluant : 
Clam  ddet  ilia  qaidem,   manaet  tamen   humor 
abund^, 

Nominis  ex  uma,  cea  fluvial  is  aqua. 
Distorquent  alias  vultus,  simulantque  doloreiD : 

Sue  mag^  sincera  est  Cselia  parte  dolet. 
fina  mera  Natura  est,  non  personata  per  artem, 

Suaque  itur  recta  cordis  ad  ina  Tii. 


M^CENAS. 

VERSES  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  HONOURS  CONFER- 
RED ON  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  HAU- 
FAX,  1714}  BEING  THAT  YEAR  INSTALLED 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THB 
GARTER. 

Phoiebus  and  Caesar  once  eonspir'd  to  grac« 
A  noble  knight  of  ancient  Tuscan  race. 
The  monarch,  greatly  conscious  of  his  worth. 
From  books  and  his  retirement  calPd  him  forth; 
Adom*d  the  patriot  with  the  civic  crown, 
The  consul's  fasces  and  patrician  gMwn : 
The  world^s  whole  wealth  he  gave  him  to  bestow. 
And  teach  the  streams  of  treasure  where  to  flow: 
To  him  he  bade  the  suppliant  nations  come. 
And  on  bis  counsels  fix*d  the  fete  of  Rome. 

The  god  of  wit,  who  taught  him  first  to  sing. 
And  tune  high  numbers  to  the  vocal  string. 
With  jealous  eyes  beheld  the  bounteous  king. 

'**  Foibear,"  he  cry*d,  **  to  rob  me  of  my  share ; 
Our  common  favourite  is  our  common  care. 
Honours  and  wealth  thy  grateful  hand  may  give; 
But  Phoebus  only  bids  the  poet  live.  ' 
The  service  of  his  faithful  heart  is  thine ; 
There  let  thy  Julian  star  an  emblem  shine ; 
His  mind,  and  her  imperial  seat  are  mine. 
Then  bind  his  brow  ye  Thespian  maids,"  he  said  t 
The  willing  Muses  the  command  obeyM, 
And  wove  the  deathless  laurel  for  his  head. 


EPIGRAM. 


ON  THB  PmiNCE  OF  WALES'S,  THEN  REGENT,  AP- 
PEARING AT  THB  FIRE  IN  SPRING-GARDEN, 
1796. 

Thy  guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep, 
When  the  sad  subjects  of  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fiears  increase  distress; 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towns  may  smile  with  joy; 
He  knows,  to  save,  is  greater  than  destroy* 


SONG 

% 

ON  A  FINB  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  A  WLL  BUIBAVDu 

When  on  fair  Celia*s  eyes  I  gaze. 

And  bless  their  light  divine; 
I  stand  confounded  with  amaze. 

To  think  on  what  they  shine. 

On  one  vile  clod  of  earth  she  seems 

To  fix  their  influence; 
Which Jcindles  not  at  those  brij^ht  beams, 

NorVakens  into  sense. 

Lost  and  bewilder'd  with  the  thought, 

I  could  not  but  complain. 
That  Nature's  lavish  hand  had  wrought 
,  '  This  fairest  work  in  vain. 

Thus  some,  who  have  the  stars  surveyed. 

Are  ignorantly  led. 
To  think  those  glorious  lamps  were  made 

To  light  Ton-fool  to  bed. 
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Howe's  poisM^. 


OCOASIOWm  BT 

BIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  LADY  WARWICK, 

AT  HOLL41ID  H0U9K; 

Hearing  that  Chloe*s  bower  crown*d 
The  tummit  of  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Where  every  rural  joy  was  found, 
Where  health  and  wealth  were  placM  around^ 
To  wait  like  servants  on  her  will, 

1  went,  and  found  twas  as  they  said. 

That  every  thing  look'd  fresh  and  fair; 
Her  herds  in  flowery  pastures  dtray'd, 
Delightful  was  the  green-wood  shade, 
And  gently  breath'd  the  balmy  air. 

But  when  I  found  my  troubled  heart 

Uneasy  grown  within  my  breast. 
My  breath  come  short,  and  in  each  part 
Some  new  disorder  seem  to  start. 

Which  pain*d  me  sore  and  broke  my  rest : 

'*  Some  noxious  vapour  sure,"  I  said, 

*'  From  this  unwholesome  soil  must  rise; 
Some  secret  venom  is  convey'd 
Or  from  this  field,  or  from  that  shade. 
That  does  the  power  of4ife  surprise." 

Soon  as  the  skilful  Leach  beheld 
The  change  that  in  my  health  was  grown : 

«*  Blame  not,**  he  cry*d,  "  nor  wood  nor  field; 

Diseases  which  such  symptoms  yield. 
Proceed  from  Chloe's  eyes  alone. 

•*  Alike  she  kills  in  every  air. 
The  coldest  breast  her  beauties  warm  j 

And  though  the  fever  took  you  there, 
'  If  Cbloe  had  not  been  so  fair, 

The  place  had  never  done  3roQ  barm.*' 


LANZAS  TO  LADY  WARWICK. 

OR  MR.  A0DI80N*t   GOIRO  TO   IRELAND. 

Ye  gods  and  Nereid  nymphs  who  rule  the  sea ! 

Whochainloud  storms,  and  still  the  raging  main! 
With  care  the  gentle  Lycidas  convey. 

And  bring  the  foithful  lover  safe  again. 

When  Albion's  shore  with  cheerless  heart  he  left. 
Pensive  knd  sad  upon  the  deck  he  stood. 

Of  every  joy  in  Cbloe>s  eyes  bereft,^ 
And  wept  his  sorrows  in  the  swelling  flood. 

Ah,  fairest  maid!  whom,  as  I  well  divme. 
The  righteous  gods  his  just  reward  ordain; 

For  h's  return  thy  pious  wishes  join, 
That  thou  at  length  may'st  pay  him  for  his  pain. 

And  since  his  love  does  thine  alone  pursue, 
In  arts  unpractised  and  unus'd  to  range ; 

I  charge  thee  be  by  his  example  true. 
And  shun  thy  sex's  inclination,  change. 

When  crowds  of  youthful  lovers  round  thee  wait. 
And  tender  thoughts  in  sweetest  words  impart; 

When  thou  art  woo'd  by  titles,  wealth,  and  state. 
Then  think  on  Lycidas,  and  guard  thy  heart 

When  the  gay  theatre  shall  charm  thy  eyes. 
When  artfiil  wit  shall  speak  thy  beauty's  praise ;  I 


When  harmony  shaU  thy  soft  soul  surprise; 
Sooth  all  thy  senses,  and  thy  passions  raise : 

Amidst  whatever  various  joys  appear. 

Yet  breathe  one  sigh,  for  one  sad  minute  moon} 

Nor  let  thy  heart  know  one  delight  sincere. 
Till  thy  own  truest  Lycidas  return. 


THE   VISIT. 
Wit  and  beauty  t'  other  day, 
Chanc*d  to  take  me  in  their  way; 
And,  to  make  the  fiivour  greater. 
Brought  the  graces  and  good-nature, 
Gonversation  care-beguilmg, 
loy  in  dimples  ever  smtling, , 
All  the  pleasures  here  below. 
Men  can  ask,  or  gods  bestow, 
A  joily  train,  believe  me!  No: 
There  were  but  two,  Lepell  >  and  How. 


TffE  CONTENTED  SHEPHERIh 

TO  MRS.  A D K 

As  on  a  summer's  day 
In  the  greenwood  shade  I  \bj^ 

The  maid  that  I  lov*d. 

As  her  fancy  mov'd. 
Came  walking  forth  that  way. 

And  as  she  passed  by 
With  a  scornful  glance  of  her  eye, 

"  What  a  shame,**  quoth  she, 

**  For  a  swain  must  it  be. 
Like  a  lazy  loon  fin-  to  die ! 

"  And  dost  thou  nothing  heed. 
What  Pan  our  god  has  decreed; 

What  a  prize  to  day 

Shall  be  given  away. 
To  the  sweetest  shepherd's  wed ! 

"  There's  not  a  single  swain 
Of  all  this  fruitfiil  plain, 

But  with  hopes  and  fears 

Now  busily  prepares 
The  bonny  boon  to  gain. 

<<  Shall  another  maiden  shine 
In  brighter  array  than  thine  } 

Up,  up,  dull  swain. 

Tune  thy  pipe  once  again. 
And  make  the  garland  mine.** 

"Alas!  my  love,"  he  cry'd, 
<<  What  avails  this  courtly  pride  } 

Since  thy  dear  desert 

Is  written  in  my  heart 
What  is  all  the  world  beside  ? 

*  To  me  thou  art  more  gay. 
In  this  homely  russet  gray. 

Than  the  nymphs  of  our  green. 

So  trim  and  so  sheen; 
Or  the  brightest  queen  of  May. 

«  What  though  my  tbrtnne  frown. 
And  deny  thee  a  silken  gown ; 

1  Afterwards  the  celebrated  lady  Harrey 
^  Afterwards  his  wiiie. 
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TO  LADY  JANE  WHARTON. 


m 


My  own  dear  maid, 
Be  content  with  this  shade, 
And  a  shepherd  all  thy  own." 


SONG. 


AH  WILLOW.     TO  THI  SAME  IN  HBR  tICKNSSt. 

To  the  brook  and  the  willow  that  heard  him  com- 
Ah  willow,  willow.  [plain, 

Poor  Colin  sat  weeping,  and  told  them  his  pain  ; 
Ah  willow,  willow  ;  ah  willow,  willow. 

Sweet  stream,  he  cry^d  sadly,  Pll  teach  thee  to  flow. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
And, the  wkters  shall  rise  to  the  brink  with  my  woe. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

^l  restless  andpainfol  poor  Amoret  lies. 

Ah  willow,  fcc. 
And  counts  the  sad  moments  of  time  as  it  flies. 

Ah  wUlaw,  &c 

To  the  njrmph  my  heart  loves,  ye  soft  slumbers 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [repair; 

Spread  your  downy  wings  o*er  her,  and  malc^  her 
Ah  willow,  Sec.  [your  care. 

Pear  brook,  were  thy  chance  near  her  pillow  to 
Ah  willow,  &o.  [creep, 

Perhaps  thy  soft  murmurs  might  lull  her  to  sleep. 
4ih  willow,  kc. 

Let  me  be  kept  waking,  my  eyes  never  dose. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
So  the  sleep  that  I  lose  brings  my  fiur  one  repose. 

Ah  willow,  Jcc. 

Bat  if  I  am  doom'd  to  be  wretched  indeed  ; 

Ah  willow,  &c. 
If  the  loss  of  my  dear-one,  my  love  is  decreed; 

Ah  willow,  Jcc. 

If  no  more  my  sad  heart  by  those  ejres  shall  be 
Ah  willow,  &c.  [cheer'd  ; 

If  the  voire  of  my  warbler  no  more  shall  be  heard; 
Ah  willow,  &c. 

Believe  me,  thou  fair-one;  thou  dear-one  believe, 

Ah  willow,  tec 
Few  sighs  to  thy  loss,  and  few  tears  will  I  give. 

Ah  willow,  &C. 

One  fate  to  thy  Colin  and  thee  shall  be  ty*d. 

Ah  willow,  kc. 
And  soon  lay  thy  shq[»beTd  close  by  thy  'cold  side. 

Ah  willow,  &c. 

Then  ran,  gentle  brook;  and  to  lose  thyself,  haste; 

Ah  willow,  willow. 
Fade  tbou  too,  my  willow,  this  verse  is  my  last ; 

Ah  willow,  willow ;  ah  willow,  willow. 


TO  THE  SAME  SINGIXG, 

What  charms  in  melody  are  found 

Xo  soften  every  pain  ! 
How  do  we  catch  the  pleasing  sound. 

And  feel  the  soothing  strain ! 


Still  when  1  hear  thee,  O  my  laiiv 
I  bid  my  heart  i«joice ; 

I  shake  off  every  sullen  care. 
For  sorrow  flies  thy  voice. 

The  seasons  Philomel  obey. 
Whenever  they  hear  her  sing  j 

She  bids  the  winter  fly  away. 
And  she  recalls  the  springs 


SONG, 
THE  FAIR  INCONSTAIIT^ 
HB. 

SiNCK  I  have  long  lov'd  you  in  vain, 

And  duated  on  erery  feature; 
Give  me  at  length  but  leave  to  complain 

Of  80  ungrateful  a  creature. 
Though  1 1>ehekl  in  your  wandering  eye^ 

The  wanton  symptom*i  of  ranging; 
Still  1  resolvM  against  being  wise. 

And  lov*d  you  in  spite  of  your  changing. 

SUE. 

Why  should  you  blame  what  heaven  has  made» 

Or  find  any  fault  in  creation  ? 
'Tis  not  the  crime  of  the  faithless  maid. 

But  Nature's  inclination. 
'Tis  not  because  I  love  you  less. 

Or  think  yon  not  a  true  one ; 
But  if  the  truth  I  must  confessn 

1  always  lov'd  a  new^ne. 


70   LORD   WARWICK. 

OH  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

When,,  fraoght  with  all  that  grateful  minds  can 

move. 
With  friendship,  tenderness,  respect,  and  love ; 
The  Muse  had  wish'd,  on  this  returning  day. 
Something  most  worthy  of  herself  to  say: 
To  Jove  she  offered  up  an  humble  prayer. 
To  take  the  noble  Warwick  to  his  care. 
**  Give  him,"  she  said,  *•  whatever  diviner  grace 
Adorns  the  soul  or  beautifies  t^e  face: 
Let  manly  constancy  confirm  his  truth. 
And  gentlest  manners  crown  his  blooming  youth. 
Give  him  to-  fame,  to  virtue  to  aspire,, 
Worthy  our  songs  and  thy  informing  ^re; 
All  various  praise,  all  honours  let  him  prov9. 
Let  men  admire,  and  sighing  virgins  love: 
With  honest  zeal  inflame  his  generous  mind. 
To  love  his  country,  and  protect  mankind.'' 
Attentive  to  her  prayer,  the  god  reply'd, 
**  Why  dost  thou  ask  what  has  not  been  deny'd  ? 
Jove's  bounteous  hand  has  lavish'd  all  his  power. 
And  making  what  he  is,  can  add  no  more. 
Yet  since  I  joy  in  what  1  did  create, 
I  will  prolong  the  fevourite  Warwick's  fate,[date.'» 
And  lengthen  out  his  years  to  some  uncommon 


TO   LADY  JANE   WHARTON. 

OM  HER  8TVDTIMG  THE  GLOBE. 

While  o*ertbe  globe,  fair  uymph,  your  searches 
And  .trace  its  rolling  circuit  luund  the  sun, '  [run, 
You  seem*d  the  ^world  beneath  you  to  survey, 
With  eyes  ordain'd  to  give  its  people  day. 
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ROWES  POEBfS. 


With  twofcir  lamps  Bethoogfatyoornatioiif  shone. 
While  ours  are  poorly  lighted  up  bj  one. 
How  did  those  rays  your  happier  empire  gild ! 
How  clothe  the  flowery  mead  and  fhiitiul  field! 
Your  earth  was  in  eternal  spring  array 'd. 
And  laughing  joy  amidst  its  natives  pla3r^d. 

Such  is  their  day,  but  cheerless  is  their  night. 
No  friendly  moon  reflects  your  absent  light: 
And,  oh!  when  yet  ere  many  y«ars  are  past. 
Those  beams  on  other  objects  shall  be  placed. 
When  some  young  hero,  with  resistless  art, 
3hall  draw  those  eyes,  and  warm  that  virgin  heart: 
How  shall  your  creatures  then  their  loss  deplore. 
And  want  those  suns  that  rise  for  them  no  mure? 
The  Miss  you  give  will  be  confined  to  one. 
And  for  his  sakie  your  world  must  b«  undone. 


TO   MRS.   PULTENBT, 

UPON  HER  GOIHG  ABROAD. 

'  TiR'D  with  the  firequent  mischief  of  her  e3ref. 
To  distant  climes  the  fiiir  Belinda  flies. 
She  sees  her  spreading  flames  consume  around. 
And  not  another  conquest  "to  be  found. 
Secure  in  foreign  realms  at  will  to  reign. 
She  leaves  her  vassals  here  with  proud  disdain. 
One  only  joy  which  in  her  heart  she  wears. 
The  dear  companion  of  her  flight  she  bears. 
JEneasthus  a  burning  town  forsook. 
Thus  into  banishment  his  gods  he  took: 
But,  to  retrieve  his  native  Troy's  disgrace, 
Fix*d  a  new  empire  in  a  happier  place. 


ODB  FOR  THE  NBfTYEJR,  1716. 
Hail  to  thee,  glorious  rising  Year, 

With  what  uncommon  grace  thy  days  appear! 

Comely  art  thou  in  thy  prime, 

Ix>vely  child  of  hoary  Time; 

Wher9  thy  golden  footsteps  tread. 

Pleasures  all  around  thee  spread ; 

Hlis^  and  beauty  grace  thy  train; 
Muse,  strike  the  lyreto  some  immortal  strain. 

But,  oh  !  what  skill,  what  master  hand, 

Shall  govern  or  constrain  the  wanton  band  ? 
Loose  like  my  verse  they  dance,  and  all  without 

Images  of  fairest  things  [command. 

Crowd  about  the  speaking  strings,* 

Peace  and  sweet  prosperity, 

Faith  and  cheerful  loyalty. 
With  smiling  love  and  deathless  poesy. 

Ye  scowling  shades  who  break  away. 
Well  do  ye  fly  and  shun  the  purple  day. 

Every  6end  and  flend-like  form, 

Black  and  sollen  as  a  storm. 

Jealous  Fear,  and  false  Surmise, 

Danger  with  her  dreadfbl  eyes, 

Faction,  Fury,  all  are  fled. 
And  bold  Rebellion  hides  her  daring  head. 

Behold,  thou  gracious  Year,  behold, 
To  whom  thy  treasures  all  thou  shalt  unfold, 
For  whom  thy  whiter  dasrs  were  kept  from  times 

See  thy  George,  for  this  is  he!  [of  oM! 

On  his  right  hand  waiting  free, 

Britain  and  £iir  Liberty, 


Every  good  is  in  his  (bOB, 
Every  open  honest  grace. 
Thou  great  Plaatagenet;  immortal  be  thy  net! 

See !  the  sacred  scyon  springs. 
See  the  glad  promise  of  a  line  of  kings  \ 

Royal  youth!  what  bard  divine. 

Equal  to  a  praise  like  thine. 

Shall  in  some  exalted  measure 

Slug  thee,  Britain's  dearest  treasure  } 

Who  her  joy  in  thee  shaU  tell, 
Who  the  sprightly  note  shall  swell. 
His  voice  attempering  to  the  tnnelul  aheU} 

Thee  Audenard's  recorded  field. 
Bold  in  thy  brave  paternal  band,  beheld. 
And  saw  with  hopeless  heart  thy  fointtog  rival  yields 

Troubled  be,  with  sore  dismay. 

To  thy  stronger  £ste  gave  way, 
<»  Safe  beneath  thy  noble  scorn, 

Wingy-footed  was  he  borne. 
Swift  as  the  fleeting  shades  upon  the  golden  cor% 

What  valour,  what  distinguish'd  worth. 
From  thee  shall  lead  the  coming  ages  forth? 

Crested  helms  and  shining  shields. 

Warriors  fiim*d  in  foreign  fields; 

Hoary  heads  with  olive  bound. 

Kings  and  lawgivers  renown VI; 

Crowding  still  they  rise  anew. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  deep  propbetic  view. 

Young  Augustus !  never  cease ! 
Fledge  of  our  present  and  our  future  penees, 
3tUI  pour  the  blessings  forth,  and  give  thy  gieal 

All  the  stock  that  &te  ordains         [iacresM. 

To  supply  succeeding  reigns. 

Whether  glory  shall  inspire 

Gentler  arts  or  martial  fire, 

Still  the  fiur  descent  shall  be 

Dear  to  Albion,  all,  like  thee. 
Patrons  of  righteous  rules,  and  foes  to  tysanny. 

Ye  golden  lights  who  shine  on  high. 
Ye  potent  planets  who  ascend  the  sk j^ 

Ou  the  opening  year  dupense 

All  your  kindest  influence; 

Heavenly  powers  be  all  prepar'd 

For  our  Carolina's  guard; 

Short  and  easy  be  the  pains* 
Which  for  a  nation's  weal  the  heroine  sustains. 

Britannia*s  angel,  be  thou  near 
The  growing  race  is  thy  peculiar  care. 
Oh  sprnd  thy  sacred  wing  above  the  ro^al  &ir. 

George  by  thee  was  wafted  o'er 

To  the  long  expected  shore : 

None  presuming  to  withstand 

Thy  celestial  armed  hand. 

While  his  sacred  head  to  shade,  [phiyU 

The  blended  cross  on  high  thy  silver  shiekl  dis* 

But,  oh !  what  other  form  divine 
Propitious  near  the  hero  seems  to  shine  i 

Peace  of  mind,  and  joy  serene. 

In  her  sacred  eyes  are  seen. 

Honour  binds  her  mitred  brow. 

Faith  and  truth  beside  her  go. 
With  zeal  and  pure  devotion  boiding  low. 

A  thousand  storms  around  her  threat, 
A  thousand  billows  roar  beneath  her  fret, 
While,  fix'd  upon  a  rock,  she  keeps  her  stable  seaL 

Still  in  sign  of  sure  defence, 
-    Trust  and  mutual  confidence. 
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On  the  moDarcli,  ttandtng  by. 
Still  she  bends  her  gncioos  eye,      [are  nigh. 
Nor  fiMun  her  Ibet'  approach,  while  HeaTcoand  he 

Hence  then  with  every  anxious  care! 
Be  gone,  pale  Envy,  and  thou,  cold  Despair! 

Seek  ye  out  a  moody  cell,. 

Where  D^eit  and  Treason  dwell ; 

There  repining,  raging,  still 

The  idle  air  with  curses  fill ;         [them  bill ; 
There  blast  the  pathless  wild,  and  the  bleak  nor- 

There  your  exile  vainly  moan; 
There  where,  with  murmurs  horrid  as  your  own. 
Beneath  the  sweeping  winds,  the  bending  forests 

But  thou,  Hope,  with  smiling  cheer,  [groan, 

00  thou  bring  the  ready  year; 

See  the  Hours !  a  chosen  band ! 

See  with  jocund  looks  they  stand. 
All  in  their  trim  array,  and  waiting  for  command. 

The  welcome  train  begins  to  move, 
Hope  leads  increase  and  chaste  connubial  love: 

Flora  sweet  her  bounty  spreads, 

SoMlling  gardens,  painted  meads; 

Ceres  crowns  the  yellow  plain ; 

Pan  rewards  the  shepherd's  pain; 

All  is  plenty,  all  is  wealth. 
And  on  the  balmy  air  sits  rosy-colour*d  hcaKfa, 
1  bear  the  mirth,  I  hear  the  land  rejoice. 
Like  many  waters  swells  the  pealing  noise. 
While  to  their  monarch,  thus,  they  raise  the  pub- 

**  Father  of  thy  country,  hail !         [lie  voice. 

Always  every  where  prevail; 

Pious,  valiant,  just,  and  wise. 

Better  suns  for  thee  arise, 

Purer  breezes  fan  the  skies. 

Earth  in  fruits  and  flowers  is  drest, 

Joy  abounds  in  every  breast. 
For  thee  thy  people  all,  for  theethe  yearit  blest," 


SONG. 

roa,  TAB  KIWOl  BIRTH-HAT,  MAY  S8, 1716. 

ItAY  thy  flowery  garhinds  by. 
Ever-blooming  gentle  May ! 
Other  honours  now  are  nigh ; 

Other  honours  see  we  pay. 
lay  thy  flowery  garlands  by,  &c. 

Majesty  and  great  renown 
Wait  thy  beraiy  brow  to  crown* 
Parent  of  our  hero,  thou, 
George  on  Britain  didst  bestow. 
Thee  the  trumpet,  thee  the  drum. 
With  the  plumy  helm,  become: 
Thee  the  spear  and  shining  shield, 
'With  every  trophy  of  the  warlike  field. 

Call  thy.beUer  blessings  forth, 

For  the  honour  of  his  birth : 
Still  the  voice  of  loud  commotion. 

Bid  complaining  murmurs  cease, 
X«ays  the  bdlows  of  the  ocean ; 

And  compose  the  land  in  peace* 

Call  thy  better,  &c. 

2ueen  of  odours,  fragrant  May, 
For  this  boon,  this  happy  day, 
lanus  with  the  double  face 


Shall  to  thee  resign  his  pfape. 
Thou  shalt  rule  with  better  grace  t 
Time  from  thee  shall  wait  his  doom. 
And  thou  shalt  lead  the  jrear  for  every  age  to  come. 

Fairest  month,  in  Caesar  pride  thee. 

Nothing  like  him  canst  thou  bring. 
Though  the  graces  smile  beside  thee : 

Thongh  thy  bounty  gives  the  Spring. 

Though  like  Flora  thou  array  thee, 

Finer  than  the  painted  bow ; 
Carolina  shall  repay  thee 

All  thy  sweetness,  all  thy  show. 

She  herself  a  glory  greater 

Than  thy  golden  sun  discloses; 
And  her  smiling  offspring  sweeter 

Than  the  bloom  of  all  thy  roses. 


ODE  FOR  THE  NEJTYEAR,  1717. 
Winter!  thou  hoary  venerable  sire. 

All  richly  in  thy  furry  mantle  clad ; 
What  thoughts  of  mirth  can  feeble  age  inspire^ 

To  make  thy  careful  wrinkled  brow  so  glad  * 

Now  1  see  the  reason  plain. 
Now  1  see  thy  jolly  train :    . 
Snowy-headed  Winter  leads. 
Spring  and  Summer  next  succeeds; 
Yellow  Autumn  brings  the  rear. 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year. 

While  from  the  frosty  mellowM  earth 

Abounding  plenty  takes  her  birth. 

The  conscious  sire  exulting  ^ees 

The  seasons  spread  their  rich  increase; 

So  dusky  night  and  chaos  smird 

On  beauteous  form,  their  lovely  child. 

O  fair  variety ! 
What  bliss  thou  dost  supply ! 
The  fuul  brings  forth  the  <air 
To  deck  the  changing  year. 
When  our  old  pleasures  die. 
Some  new  one  still  is  nigh ; 
Oh !  fair  variety ; 

Our  passions^  like  the  seasons  turn  f 
And  now  we  laugh,  and  now  we  mourn. 
Britannia  late  oppressed  with  dread, 
Hung  her  declining  drooping  head: 
A  better  visage  now  she  wears. 
And  now  at  once  she  quits  her  fears: 
Strife  and  war  no  more  she  knows. 
Rebel  sons  nor  foreign  foes. 

Safe  beneath  her  mighty  naaster. 

In  security  she  sits  ; 
Plants  her  loose  foundations  faster, 

^nd  her  sorrows  past  fbrgets. 

Happy  isle !  the  care  of  Heaven, 
To  the  guardian  hero  given, 
Unrepining  still  obey  him. 
Still  with  lovoand  duty  pay  him. 

Though  he  parted  from  thy  shore, 
While  contesting  kings  attend  him; 
Could  he,  Britain,  give  thee  more 
Than  the  pledge  be  left  behind  him  I  • 
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HOWE'S  POEBIS. 


ODE   TO  PEACE, 

VOR  THB  YEAR  1718. 


Tho(7  fturest,  sweetest  daughter  of  the  skiet. 
Indulgent,  gentle,  life  restoring  Peace ! 

With  what  auspicious  beauties  dost  thou  rise^ 
And  Britain's  new-revolving  Janna  bless  I 

Hoary  Winter  smiles  before  thee, 

Dances  merrily  along: 
Hours  and  sea«0Bs  all  adore  thee, 

And  for  thee  are  ever  yoimg: 

Ever,  goddess,  thus  appear, 

Ever  lead  the  joyful  year. 

In  thee  the  night,  in  thee  the  day  is  blest; 
III  thee  the  direst  of  the  purple  east: 
'Tis  thine  immortal  pleasures  to  impart. 
Mirth  to  inspire,  and  raise  the  drooping  heart: 
To  thee  the  pipe  and  tuneful  string  belong. 
Thou  theme  eternal  for  the  poet^l  song. 

Awake  the  golden  lyre. 
Ye  Heliconian  choir; 
Swcn  every  note  still  higher^ 
And  melody  inspire 
At  Heaven  and  Earth's  desire. 

Hark,  how  the  sounds  agree» 
With  due  complacency  ! 
Sweet  Peace,  'tis  allhy  thee. 
For  thou  art  harmony. 

Who,  by  Nature's  fairest  creatures. 
Can  describe  her  heavenly  features? 
What  comparisoti  can  fit  her? 
Sweet  are  roses,  she  is  sweeter; 
Light  is  good,  but  Peace  is  better. 
Would  you  sre  her  such  as  Jove 
Form'd  for  universal  love, 
Blessed  by  men  and  gods  above  ? 
Would  you  every  feature  trace. 
Every  sweetly  smiling  grace? 
Seek  our  Carolina's  face. 

Peace  and  she  are  Britain's  treasure^ 
Fruitful  in  eternal  pleasures: 
Still  their  bounty  sboll  increase  us, 
SHll  their  smiling  offspring  bless  us. 
Happy  day,  when  rach  was  given 
By  Caesar  and  indulging  Heaven. 

CHORUS. 

Hail,  ye  celestial  pair! 

Still  let  Britannia  be  your  care, 

^nd  Peace  and  Carolina  crown  the  year. 


ODE 

FOR    THE  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY,    1718. 

Ou  touch  the  string,  celestial  Muse,  and  say. 
Why  are  peculiar  times  and  seasons  blest } 

Is  it  in  fate,  that  one  distinguish'd  day 
Should  with  more  hallow'd  purple  painttheeast? 

Look  on  life  and  nature's  race ! 
How  the  careless  minutes  pass, 
.    Huw  they  wear  a  common  face : 
One  is  what  another  ^  ^iH ! 


Till  the  fatppj  heroes  worth 
Bid  the  festival  stand  forth; 
Till  the  golden  U^  he  crowii. 
Till  he  mark  it  for  his  own. 
How  had  this  glorious -morning  been  forgot, 

Unthou^i^f  as  the  things  that  never  wese; 
Had  not  our  greatest  CsBsar  been  its  lot. 
And  caU'd  it  from  amoiagst  the  vulgar  year* 

Now,  Nature,  be  gay 

In  the  pride  of  thy  May, 
To  court  let  thy  graces  repair; 

Let  Flora  bestow 

The  crown  from  her  brow. 
For  oar  brighter  Britannia  to  wear. 

Through  every  language  of  thy  peopled  Earth, 
Far  as  the  sea's  or  Cesar's  influence  goes, 

Let  thankful  nations  celebrate  his  bicth. 
And  bless  the  author  of  the  world's  repoae. 

Let  Volga  tumbling  in  cascades. 
And  Po  that  glides  through  popiMT  diades, 
And  Tagus  bright  in  sands  of  gold. 
And  Arethusa,  rivers  old. 

Their  gr^  deliverer  sing. 
Not,  Danube,  thou  whose  winding  flood 
So  long  has  blush'd  with  Turkish  blood. 
To  CcBsar  shall  refw  a  strain. 
Since  now  thy  streams  without  a  stain 

Run  crystal  as  theirspring, 

CHORUS. 
To  mighty  George,  that  heals  thy  ^raoods. 
That  names  thy  kings  and  marks  thy  boBods, 
The  joyful  voice,  O  Europe,  raise: 
In  the  great  mediator's  praise 
Let  all  thy  various  tongues  combine. 
And  Britain's  festival  be  thine* 


ODE  TO  THE  THAMES*, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1719. 

KiN6  of  the  floods,  whom  friendly  stars  ocdain 

To  fold  alternate  in  thy  winding  Uain, 

The  lofty  pahice  and  the  fertile  vale; 

King  of  the  floods,  Britannia's  dariing,  bail! 

Hail  with  the  year  so  well  begun. 

And  bid  his  each  revolving  sun. 

Taught  by  thy  streams,  in  smooth  soooesnoa  iva. 

From  thy  never-fiailing  urn 
Flowers,  bloom  and  £ur  increaae 

With  the  seasons  take  their  turn  ; 
From  thy  tributary  seas 

Tides  of  various  wealth  attand  tfaae  ; 

Seas  and  seasons  all  befriend  thee. 

Here  on  thy  banks,  to  mate  the  skies, 

Augusta's  hallow'd  domes  arise; 

And  there  thy  ample  bosom  pours 

Her  numerous  souls  and  floating  towers;  [katQwa, 

Whose  terrours   late  to  vanquisbM  Spain  wot 

And  JEtna.  shook  with  thunder  not  her  own. 

Fullest  flags  thou  dost  sustain. 
While  thy  banks  confine  thy  coarse ; 
Emblem  of  our  Cresar's  reign. 
Mingling  clemency  and  force. 
'  This  ode  was  written  for  Rowe  by  Mr.  Jef 
reys,  and  is  claim'd  by  him  in  his  works,  p.  57.  X 
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80  may'si  tboa  still,  flecur*d  by  distant  wars, 
Nc*er  stain  thy  crystal  with  domestic  jars: 
As  Casar*s  reign,  to  Britain  ever  dear, 
Shall  join  with  thee  to  bless  the  coining  year. 

On  thy  shady  margin. 
Care  its  load  discharging, 

Is  luird  to  gentle  rest: 
Britain  thus  disarming, 
Nor  no  more  alarming. 

Shall  sleep  on  CsBsar's  breast. 
» 
Sweet  to  distress  is  balmy  sleep. 

To  sleep  auspicious  dreams. 
Thy  meadows,  Thames,  to  feeding  sheep. 

To  thirst,  thy  silver  streams : 
More  sweet  than  all,  the  praita 
Of  Csesar's  golden  days: 

Caesar's  praise  is  sweeter; 

Britain's  pleasure  greater ; 

Still  may  Cesar's  reign  excel ; 

Sweet  the  praise  of  reigning  well. 

CHOBUS. 
Gentle  Janus,  ever  wait. 
As  now,  on  Britain's  kindest  fate ; 

Crown  all  our  vows,  and  all  thy  gifts  bestow ; 
Till  Time  no  more  renews  hts  date. 

And  Thames  forgets  to  figm- 


THE  STORY  OF  GLAUCUS  AND  SCYLLA. 

,FROM  OVID*t  MrrAMORPHOSES,  BOOS  XIII. 

Hbkb  oeas*d  the  nymph ;  the  fair  assembly  broke; 
The  fca-gfeen  Nereids  to  the  waves  betook : 
While  ScyOa,  liearftil  of  the  wide-spread  main. 
Swift  to  the  safer  shore  returns  again. 
There  o*er  the  sandy  margin,  unarray*d. 
With  printless  footsteps  flies  the  bounding  maid; 
Or  in  tome  winding  creek't  secure  retreat 
She  bathes  her  weary  limbs,  and  shuns  the  noon- 

day*s  heat. 
Her  Glaucos  saw,  as  o*er  the  deep  he  rode. 
New  to  the  seas,  and  late  receiv'd  a  god. 
He  saw,  and  languish'd  for  the  virgin's  love. 
With  many  an  artful  blandishment  he  strove 
Her  flight  to  hinder,  and  her  fears  remove. 
The  more  he  sues,  the  more  he  wings  his  flight. 
And    nimbly  gains   a  neighbouring  mountain's 

height. 
Steep  shelving  to  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
A  neighbouring  moui^tain  bare  and  woodless  stood; 
Here,  by  the  place  secured,  her  steps  she  stay'd. 
And,  trembling  still,  her  lover's  form  survey'd. 
His  shape,  his  hue,  her  troubled  sense  appall. 
And  dropping  locks  that  o'er  his  shoulders  f^U ; 
She  sees  his  face  divine  and  nuuily  brow 
I  End  iu  a  fish's  wreathy  tail  below: 
She  aees,  and  doubts  within  her  anxious  mind, 
Whether  he  comes  of  god  or  monster  kind.  < 

This  Glaucus  soon  perceiv'd ;  and,  **  Oh !  forbear" 
^His  band  supporting  on  a  rock  lay  near)      [fear. 
r  Forbear,"  he  cry'd,  **  fond  maid,  this  ne^less 
i^or  fish  am  I,  nor  pionster  of  the  main, 
but  equal  with  the  watery  gods  1  reign ; 
pTor  Proteus  nor  Palflpmon  me  excel, 
Wor  he  whose  hrenth  inspires  the  toundlof  shelL 

%'0&.  IX. 


My  biiih,  tis  true,  I  owe  to  mortal  race. 

And  I  myself  but  late  a  mortal  was: 

E'en  then  in  seas,  and  seas  alone,  I  joy'd; 

The  seas  my  hours,  and  all  my  cares,  employed.  . 

In  meshes  now  the  twinkling  prey  I  drew. 

Now  skilfully  the  slender  line  I  threw. 

And  silent  sat  the  moving  float  to  view. 

Not  far  from  shore,  there  lies  a  verdant  mead. 

With  herbage  half,  and  half  with  water  spread: 

Theie,northe  horned  heifors  browsing  stray. 

Nor  shaggy  kids  nor  wanton  lambkins  play ; 

There,  nor  the  sounding  bees  their  nectar  cull. 

Nor  rural  swains  their  genial  chaplets  pull; 

Nor  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  mowers,  haunt  the  place, 

To  crop  the  flowers,  or  cut  the  bushy  grass : 

Thither,  sure  first  of  living  race  came  I, 

And  sat  by  chance,  my  dropping  nets  to  dry. 

My  scaly  prize,  in  order  all  display'd, " 

By  number  on  the  green-sword  there  I  Ity'dv 

My  captives,  whom  or  in  my  nets  1  took. 

Or  hung  unwary  on  my  wily  hook. 

Strange  to  behold !  yet  what  avails  a  lie? 

I  saw  them  bite  the  grass,  as  I  sat  by  ; 

Then  sudden  darting  o'er  the  verdant  plain. 

They  spread  their  fins,  as  Fn  their  native  main: 

I  paus*d,  with  wonder  struck,  while  all  my  prey 

Left  their  new  master,  and  regain'd  the  sea. 

Amaz'd,  within  my  secret  self  1  sought. 

What  god,  what  herb,  the  miracle  had  wrought: 

*  But  sure  no  herbs  have  power  like  this,'  1  cry'd; 

And  straight  I  pluck'd  some  neighbouring  herbs, 

and  try'd. 
Scarce  had  1  bit,  and  prov'd  the  wondrous  taste. 
When  strong  convulsions  shook  my  troubled  breasl$ 
I  felt  my  heart  grow  fond  of  something  strange. 
And  my  whole  nature  labouring  with  a  change. 
Restless  I  grew,  and  every  ^>lace  forsook. 
And  still  upon  the  seas  I  bent  my  look. 
<  Farewell,  for  ever !  farewell,  land !'  1  said ; 
And  pinng'd  amidst  the  waves  mysmking  head. 
The  gentle  powers,  who  that  low  empire  keep, 
Receiv'd  me  as  a  brother  of  the  deep; 
To  Tethys,  and  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray. 
To  purge  my  mortal  earthy  parts  away. 
The  watery  parents  to  their  suit  agreed. 
And  thrice  n^ne  times  a  secret  charm  they  read. 
Then  with  lustrations  puriiy  my  limbs, 
And  bid  me  bathe  beneath  a  hundred  streams: 
A  hundred  streams  from  various  fountains  run. 
And  on  my  head  at  once  come  rushing  down. 
Thus  far  each  passage  I  remember  well. 
And  faithfolly  thus  far  the  Ule  1  tell ; 
But  then  oblivion  dark  on  all  my  senses  fell. 
Again  at  length  my  thought  reviving  came. 
When  I  no  longer  found  myself  the  same ; 
Then  first  this  sea-green  beard  I  felt  to  grow. 
And  these  large  honours  un  my  spreading  brow. 
My  long -descending  locks  the  billows  sweep. 
And  my  broad  shoulders  cleave  the  yieUing  deep^ 
My  fishy  tail,  my  arms  of  axure  hue. 
And  every  part  divinely  chang'd,  I  view. 
But  what  avail  these  uselesi  honours  now  ? 
What  joys  can  immortality  bestow } 
What,  though  our  Nereids  all  my  form  approve? 
What  hQots  it,  while  fair  Scylla  scorns  my  love?" 

Thu^  far  the  god ;  and  more  he  would  have  said; 
When  from  his  presence  flew  the  ruthless  maid. 
Stung  with  repulse,  in  such  disdainful  sortie 
He  seeks  Titanian  Ciroe*s  horrid  courC 
1  t 
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LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  iDDISON. 


BY  DR.  JOHNSON. 


Joseph  Addtson  was  born  oti  the  first  of  May  1612,  at  Milston,  of  which 
his  father,  Lancelot  Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambi^osebury  in  Wihshire, 
and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to  live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day. 
After  the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  the  character  of  his  father 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  given  hita  strong  impressions  of  piety, 
be  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Naisb  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards 
of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men  illustrious  for  literature  is  a, 
kind  of  historical  fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  injuriously  diminished.  I 
would  therefore  trace  him  through  the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In 
1683,  in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of 
Lichfield,  naturally  carried  his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  him  for  some  time,  probably  not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master 
6f  the  school  at  Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  interval 
his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
barring-out,  told  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire, 
who  had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Pigot  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring-out  was  a  savage  licence,  practised  in  many  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the  periodical  vaca- 
tion drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  approach  of  Uberty,  some  days  be- 
fore the  time  of  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they 
barred  the  doors,  and  bid  their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  oh  such  occasions  the  master  would  do  more  than  laugh ; 
3^et,  if  tradition  may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard  to  force  or  surprise 
the  garrison.  The  master,  wheti  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out  at 
lichfield;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  was  planned  and  conducted 
by  Addison. 
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To  judge  better  of  the  probability  of  this  story,  I  have  inquired  when  be 
was  sent  to  the  Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  the 
founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no  account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  removed  either  from  that  of  Salis- 
bury or  Lichfield,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
and  contracted  that  intimacy  with  sir  Bichard  Steele,  which  their  joint  laboinrs 
have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater  praise  must  be -given  to  Steele.  It 
is  not  hard  *o  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared ;  and  Addison 
never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival ;  but  Steele  hved,  as  he  confesses,  under  an 
habitual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of  Addison,  whom  he  always 
mentioned  with  reverence,  and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison',  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could  not  alwajrs  forbear  to  show  it, 
by  playing  a  little  upon  his  admirer;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of  retc^:  las 
jests  were  endured  without  reststaoce  or  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst.  Steele,  whose  imprudence  of 
generosity,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  necessitous, 
upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  an  hundred  pounds 
of  his  friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repayment ;  but  Addison,  who 
seems  to  have  had  other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  impatient  of  de- 
lay, and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility 
the  obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of  sorrow  rather  than  of 
anger «, 

In  1687  he  was  entered  into  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689, 
the  accidental  perusal  of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of  Queen's  College ;  by  whose  recommendation 
he  was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy,  a  term  by  which  that  so- 
ciety denominates  those  which  are  elsewhere  called  scholars ;  young  men  who 
partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction,  and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant 
fellowships '. 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent 
by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  particular  praise. 
He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  <ji  the 
productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness,  for  be  col- 
lected a  second  volume  of  the  Musse  Anglicanse,  perliaps  for  a  convenient  ie« 

>  Spence . 

*  This  faict  was  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracity,  bat 
whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had  it,  at  he  told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom 
Steele  related  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me,  by  saying  that  he 
had  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooke,  author  of  the  Roman  History;  and  he,  from  Mr.  Pope..    H, 

See,  Victor's  Letters,  toI.  L  p.  328,  this  transaction  somewhat  differently  related.     R. 
'  «  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14, 169d«' 
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ceptacle,  in  which  all  his  Latin  pieces  are  inserted^  and  where  his  poem  on 
the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  afterwards  presented  the  collection  to  Boi« 
Icau,  who,  from  that  time,  ^*  conceived,"  says  Tickell,  "  an  opinion  of  the 
Engiish'genius  for  poetry."  Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
be  bad  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of  nM>dem  Latin,  and  therefore 
his  profession  of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility  rather  than 
approbation. 

Three  of  his  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects  on  which  perhaps  he  would 
not. have  ventured  to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  The  Battle  of  the 
Pigmies  and  Cranes;  the  Barometer;  and  A  Bowhng-green.  When  the 
matter  is  low  or  scanty,,  a  dead  language,  in  wh^ch  nothing  is  mean  because 
nothing  is  familiar,  affords  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the  soporous  mag- 
nificence of  Roman  syllables,  the  writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want 
<rf  novelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  often  from  himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  pdwer  of  English  poetry  by 
some  verses  addressed  to  Dryden  ;  and  soon  afterwards  published  a  translation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  upon  Bees ;  after  which,  says 
Dryden,  **  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving.^* 

About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  of  Dryderfs  Virgil ;  and  produced  an  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  juve- 
nile, superficial,  and  uninstructive,  without  much  either  of  die  scholar^s  learn- 
ing or  the  critic*s  penetration.^ 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  character  of  the  principal  English 
poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sacheverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer 
of  vei^ses^;  as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a  snaall  part  of  VirgiPs  Georgics, 
published  in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  encomium  on  queen  Mary,  in  the 
Musse  AnglicansD;  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondness  of  friendship ;  but, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  malignity 
of  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discriminate  character  of  Spencer, 
whose  work  he  had  then  never  read  k  So  little  sometimes  is  criticism  the 
efiect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time 
he  was  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer :  Addison  was  then  learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined  Mon- 
tague as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of  Cowley  and  Dryden. 

4  A  letter  which  I  found  among  Dr.  Jobnton*s  papers,  dated  in  January  1784,  from  a  lady  in  WHIt- 
shire,  contains  a  discovery  of  some  importance  in  literary  history,  viz.  that,  by  the  initials  H.S.  prefixed 
to  the  poem,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  whose  trial  is  the  most  re- 
markable incident  in  his  life.  The  information  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  verses  in  question  were 
not  an  address  to  the  famous  Dr.  SacheTerell,  but  to  a  very  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  young,  supposed  to  be  a  Manksman,  for  that  be  wrote  the  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man.— That 
this  person  left  bis  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  fbrmeda  plan  of  a  tragedy  upon  tlie  d^olh  of  So-- 
crates. — The  lady  says,  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, a  contemporary  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Addison  in  Oxford,  who  died,  near  50  years  ago,  a  preben- 
dary of  Winchester.    H. 

^Spence. 
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By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concurring^  According  to  TkkeU,  with 
his  natural,  modesty,  be  was  diverted  from  his  original  design  of  entering  into 
holy  orders.  Montague  alleged  the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil 
employments  without  liberal  education;  and  declared,  that,  though  he  was 
represented  as  an  enemy  to  the  church,  be  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by 
\yithholding  Addison  from  it. 

Soon  after  (in  1 695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  king  William,  with  a  rhyming  intro- 
duction addressed  to  lord  Somers.  King  William  had  no  regard  to  elegance 
or  literature  ;  his  study  was  only  war ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose 
disposition  was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  procured,  without  intoitioD, 
a  very  Uberal  patronage  to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  by  Somers 
and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  tlie  peace  of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Montague,  and  which  was  afterwards  called,  by  Smith,  **  the  best 
Latin  poem  since  the  £neid.**  Praise  must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined; 
but  die  performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and  elegant. 

Having  yet  po  public  employment,  he  obtained  (in  16S^9)  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel.  He  staid  a  year 
at  Blois^,  probably  to  learn  the  French  language ;  and  then  proceeded  in  hb 
jcfarney  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet. 
.  While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from  being  idle :  for  he  not 
only  collected  his  observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to  write  his 
Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of  Cato.  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of 
Tickell.     Perhaps  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and  formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Italy,  he  there  wrote  the  Letter 
to  Lord  Halifax,  which  is  justly  considered  as  tlie  most  elegant,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions.  But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  ne- 
CGSfsary  to  hasten  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  distressed  by  indigence, 
and  compelled  to  become  the  tutor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  penaon 
was  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  pubFished  his  Travels,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Somers. 
As  his  stay  in  foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are  such  as  might 
be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  with  the  descriptions  left  us  by  the  Roman  poets,  from 
whom  he  made  preparatory  collections,  though  be  might  have  spared  tbe 
trouble,  bad  he  known  that  such  collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by 
Italian  authors. 

Tbe  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his  account  of  the  minute  repob- 
lie  of  San  Marino ;  o^  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  say,  that 
they  might  have  been  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  apd 
variegation  of  prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price. 

^Spencc 

t 
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'  When  be  "return^  to  England  (in  1702),  with  a  meanness  of  appearance 
which  gave  testimony  of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced,  he 
found  his  old  patTon^'out  of  power,  and  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and  a  mind  so  cultivated  gives  reason 
to  believe  that  Uttle  time  was  lost. 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  Useless.  The  victory  at  Blenheim 
(1704)  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and  lord  Godolphin, 
lamenting  to  lord  Halifax,  that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  subject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some  better  poet  Halifax  told 
him,  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  genius ;  that  worthless  men  were 
improfitably  enriched  with  public  money,  without  any  care  to  find  or  employ 
those  whose  appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country.  To  this  Godol- 
phin  replied,  that  such  abuses  shoujd  in  time  be  rectified  ;  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  proposed,  he  should  not  want  an  am- 
ple recompense.  Halifax  then  named  Addison,  but  required  that  the  treasu^ 
rer  should  apply  to  him  in  his  own  person.  Godoiphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr. 
Boyie;  afterwards  lord  Garleton ;  and  Addison,  having  undertaken  the  work, 
communicated  it  to  the  treasurer,,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  further  than 
the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  immediately  rewarded  by  succeeding  Mr. 
Locke  in  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

la  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  lord  Halifax :  and  the  year 
after  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state,  first  to  sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in 
a  few  months  more  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclined  him  to  try 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  musical  drama  in  our  own  language.  He  there- 
fore wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which,  when  exhibited  t>n  the  stage,  was 
either  hissed  or  neglected;  but,  trusting  that  die  readers  would  do  him  more 
justice,  he  published  it,  with  an  inscription  to  the  dutchess  of  Marlborough; 
a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill, in  poetry  or  literature.  His  de- 
dication was  therefore  an  instance  of  servile  absurdity,  to  be  exceeded  only 
by  Joshua  .Barneses  dedication  of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  duke* 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  The  Tender  Husband,  a 
comedy  which  Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  him 
several  of  the  most  successful  scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  prologue. 
When  the  marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Addison  attended  him  as  his  secretary ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
office  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his  ac  • 
commodation. 

Interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  operation  of  particular  dispositions, 
or  private  opinions.  Two  men  of  personal  characters  more  oppo^te  than 
those  of  Wharton  and  Addison  could  not  easily  be  brought  together.  Whar- 
ton was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without  regard,  or  appearance  of 
regard,  to  right  and  wrong'':  whatever  is  c6ntr^ryto  this  may  be  said  of  Addi* 
'  .^  i>r«  Jolmion  appears  tp  hav0  bleaded  tUe  character  of  the  marquis,  with  that  of  hit  ton  the  duke.  H. 
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son;  but  as  i^ents  of  a  party  tbey  were  connected,  and  bow  they  adjusted 

their  other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  condemned.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies  no  approba- 
tion of  his  crimes;  nor  has  the  subordinate  oflBcer  any  obligation  to  examine 
the  opinions  or  conduct  of  those  under  whom  he  acts,  except  that  he  may  Bot 
be  made  the  instrument  of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Ad- 
dison counteracted,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  malignant  and  blasting  influ- 
ence of  the  lieutenant;  and  tliat,  at  least,  by  his  intervention  some  good  was 
done,  and  some  mischief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has  recorded, 
never  to  remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends,  "  for,*'  said  he, "  I 
may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if  my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relin- 
quishing my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no  friend  gain  more  than 
two;  there  is  therefore  no  proportion  between  the  good  imparted  and  the 
evil  suffered.'* 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any  communication  of  his  deagn, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Tatler :  but  he  was  not  long  concealed ;  by  in- 
serting a  remar]^  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovered  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to  write  upon  literature  or  conmion 
hfe,  so  as  not  to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he  familiarly  con- 
verses, and  who  are  acquainted  with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic, 
his  peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret,  he  was  not  lucky ;  a  single  month  de. 
iected  him.  His  first  Tatler  was  published  April  22  (1709);  and  Addison's 
contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tickell  observes,  that  the  Tatler  began  and 
was  concluded  without  his  concufrence. ;  This  is  doubtless  literally  true;  but 
the  work  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  commeiicement, 
or  his  absence  at  its  cessation ;  for  be  continued  his  assistance  to  December 
23,  and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  2.  He  did  not  distinguish  his  pieces 
by  any  signatin*e ;  and  I  know  not  whether  his  name  was  not  kept  secret  till 
the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the  Spectator ;  a  series  of 
essays  of  the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regular 
plan,  and  published  daily.  Sucb  an  undertaking  showed  the  writers  not  to 
distrust  their  own  copiousness  of  materials  or  facility  of  composition,  and 
their  performance  justified  their  confidence.  They  found  however,  in  their 
progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To  attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  la- 
bour; many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  received. 

Addison  bad  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party  ;  but  Steele  had  at  that  time  aL 
most  nothing  else.  The  Spectator,  in  one  of  the  first  papers,  showed  the 
political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but  a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courtii^ 
general  approbation  by  general  topics,  and  subjects  on  whidi  faction  had 
produced  no  diversity  of  sentiments;  such  as.  literature,  morality,  and  fanuliar 
life.    To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few  deviations.    The  ardour  of 
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Steele  once  broke  out  in  praise  of  Marlborovigh ;  and  when  Dr.  Fleetwood 
prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface,  overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  thai 
it  might  be  read  by  the  queen ',  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Spectator. 
.  To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depravities,  which  are  rather  ridiculoui 
than  criminal,  and  remove  those  grievancies  which,  if  they  produce  no  lasting 
calaqiities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  attempted  by  Casa  in  his  book 
of  Manners,  and  Castiglione  in  his  Courtier;  two  books  yet  celebrated  in  Italy 
for  purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation  which  their  authors  intended, 
and  their  precepts  now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  translations  which  al-  ' 
most  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  advanced  by  the 
French ;  among  whom  La  Bruyere's  Manners  of  the  Age,  tliough,  as  Boilean 
remarked,  it  is  written  without  connection,  certainly  deserves  praise,  for  live* 
liness  of  description,  and  justness  of  observation. 

Before  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted, 
England  had  no  masters  of  common  life*  No  writers  had  yet  undertaken  to 
reform  either  the  savageness  of  neglect,  or  the  impertinence  of  civility ;  to 
show  when  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent ;  bow  to  refuse,  or  how  to  comply*  Wo 
}iad  many  books  to  teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions 
in  philosophy  or  politics  ;  but  an  arbiter  clegantiaruni,  a  judge  of  propriety, 
was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free 
it  from  thorns  and  prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do  not 
.wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the  frequent  publication  of 
short  papers,  which  we  read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  subject  be 
slight,  the  treatise  is  short.  The  busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find 
patience.  j^ 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  an^ffvy  knowledge  began  among  us  in  the 
Civil  War  9,  when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  eitlier  party  to  raise  and  fix  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  It  that  time  appeared  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercu- 
rius  Rusticus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus.  tl  is  said,  that  when  any  title  grew 
popular,  it  was  stolen  by  tlie  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem  conveyed  his 
notions  to  those  who  would  not  have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  ap« 

*  This  particalar  number  of  the  Spectator,  it  is  said,  was  not  published  till  twelve  o'clock,  that  It 
might  come  out  precii^ly  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty's  breakfast,  and  that  no  time  might  be  left  for  de- 
libemtrng  aboat  serving  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of  the  Tatler  with  notes,  vol 
VL  No,  S71,  note,  pw  459,  &c.    N. 

•  •  Newspapers  appear  to  have  bad  an  earlier  date  than  here  assigned.  C'.eiveland,  in  his  Character 
Of  a  London  Diurnal,  says,  **  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch  ;  Gallo-belgicus  the  Protoplas, 
and  the  modem  Mercuries  but  Hans  en  kelders."  Some  intelligence  given  by  Mercurius  Gallo-be^gims 
IS  mentioned  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  126,  originally  published  in  1602.  These  vehicles  of 
information  are  often  mentioned  in  the  playa  of  James  and  Charles  the  first.    R. 
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pearance  of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unhappy  days  left  scarcely  any 
tnan  leisure  to  treasure  up  occasional  compositions ;  and  so  much  were  they 
neglefcted,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L'Estrange^s  Observator ;  and  that  by 
Lesley's  Rehearsal,  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hitherto  nothing  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  people,  in  this  commodious  manner,  but  controversy  relating 
to  the  church  or  state ;  of  which  they  taught  many  to  talk,  whom  they  could 
not  teach  to  judge. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  discontent.  The 
Tatler  and  Spectator  had  the  same  tendency ;  they  were  published  at  a  time 
when  two  parties  loud,  restless,  and  violent,  each  with  plausible  declarations, 
and  each  perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its  views,  were  agitating 
the  nation  ;  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler  and 
more  inoffensive  reflections;  and  it  is  said  by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  wori, 
that  they  had  ^  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and 
tau<rht  the  frolic  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  with  decency :  an  efkd 
which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while  they  continue  to  be  among  the  first 
books  by  which  both  sexes  are  initiated  in  the  elegance  of  knowledge. 

The  Tatler  and  Spectator  adjusted,  like  Dasa,  the  unsettled  practice  of 
daily  intercourse  by  propriety  and  politeness ;  and,  Uke  La  Bruyere,  exhibited 
the  Characters  and  Manners  of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in  these 
papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were  then  known  and  conspicuous  in  va- 
rious stations.  Of  the  'tatler  this  is  told  by  Steele  in  his  last  paper  ;  and  of 
the  Spectator  by  Budgell  in  the  preface  to  Theophrastus,  a  book  which  Ad- 
dison has  recommended,  and  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he 
did  not  write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be* sometimes 
embellished,  and  sometimes  aggravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known,  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  platgof  two  or  three  eminent  writers,  is  to 
give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  oie  praise ;  they  superadded  literature 
and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered  far  above  their  predecessors ;  and  tangbt 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  language,  the  most  important 
duties  and  sublime  truths. 

^All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with  elegant  fictions  and  refined  alle- 
gories, and  illuminated  with  difierent  changes  of  style  and  felicities  of  in  • 
vention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that  of  the  characters  feigned  or  exhibited  in  the 
Spectator,  the  favourite  of  Addison  was  sir  Roger  de  Coverley^  of  wbon  he 
had  formed  a  very  delicate  and  discriminate  idea  >®,  which  be  would  not  saSer 
to  be  violated ;  and  therefore,  when  Steele  liad  shown  him  innocently  pickiog 

**  The  enxmrs  in  thtn  account  are  explained  at  considerable  length  in  the  pre&ce  to  tbeSpectatorpie 
fixed  to  the  edition  in  the  British  Essayists.    The  original  deliaeation  of  sir  Rofcr  undoobtodSy  1 
to  Steele.    C. 
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up  a  girl  inthe  Temple,  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew  upon  himself 
so  much  of  his  frieiid'3  indignation,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  sir  Roger  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring  his  hero  to  the  grave,  para 
mi  sola  nacio  Don  Quixote,  y  yo  para  el,  made  Addison  declare,  with  undue 
vehemence  of  expression,  that  he  would  kill  sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that 
they  w^re.  born  for  one  another,  and  that  any  other  Iiand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled  up  his  original  delineation* 
He  describes  his  knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat  warped  ;  but  of 
this  perversion  he  has  made  very  little  use*.  The  irregularities  in  sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind  deviating  from  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelming  idea,  as  of 
habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence  which  solitary  grandeur  naturally 
generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  Qying  vapours  of  incipient  mad- 
ness^  which  from  time  to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  requires 
so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison  seems  to  have  been  deterred  from 
prosecuting  his  own  design. 

To  sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman,  appears  to  be  a  Tory,  or,  as 
it  is  generally  expressed,  an  adherent  to  the  landed  interest,  is  opposed  sic 
Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a  wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed 
interest,  and  a  Whig*  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  it  is  probable  more  con- 
sequences wer^  at  first  intended  than  could  be  produced  when  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the  paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and 
t)3Sit  Uttle  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who,  when  he  dismissed  him  from 
the  club^  changed  his  opinions*  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Vj^feeling commerce,  declare  that  he  **  would  not  build  an  hospital  for  idle 
people  ;'*  but  at  last  he  buys  land,'settles  in  tbe  country,  and  builds  not  a  ma-*, 
nafactory,  but  an  hospital  for  twelve  old  husbandmen,  for  men  with  whom  a. 
merchant  has  little  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  commonly  con^ders  with 
lUtle  kindness.  ^ 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and  thus  comociodiously  distributed^ 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale  numerous..  I 
once  heard  it  observed,  that  the  sale  may  be  calculated  by  tbe  product  of 
t|ie  tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more  than  twenty  pounds  a 
week,  and  therefore  stated  at  />n6-and-twenty  pounds,  or  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  day :  this,  at  a  halfpenny  a  paper,  will  give  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighty.'*  for  tbe  daily  number. 

This  sale  is  not  great;  yet  this,  if  Swift  be  credited,  was  likely  to  grow, 
less;  for  he  declares  that  the  SpecUtor,  whom  be  ridicules  for  hb  (Sndless 
msution  of  the  fair  sex,  had  before  his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand 

>^  That  this  calculation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  it  is  even  much  below  the  real  number,  tee  the  ooUf 
on  the  Tatter,  ed.  1786,  toL  VI.  p.  452.    N. 
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Cato  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party-play  by  a  schola/ 
of  Oxford ;  and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by  Dr.  Sewel.  It  was 
translated  by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the  Jesuits  of 
St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by  their  pupils.  Of  thirf  version  a  copy 
was  seat  to  Mr.  Addison:  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could  be  found,  for  the 
sake  of  comparing  their  version  of  tlie  soliloquy  with  that  of  Bland. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  Subject  by  Dcs  Champs,  a  French  poet, . 
which  was  translated  with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.     But  the  translator 
apd  the  critip  are  now  forgotten. 

Deuois  lived  on  unanswered,  and  therefore  little  read.    Addison  knew  the* 
policy  of  literature  too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  upon  a  criticism,  which,  though  sometimes  intemperate, 
was  often  irrefragable. 

While  Cato  was  upon  the  stage,  another  daily  paper,  called  the  Guardian, , 
was  published  by  Steele.     To  this  Addison  gave  great  assistance,  whether 
occasionally  or  by  previous  engagement  is  not  known. 

The  chkracter  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow  and  too  serious :  it  might  pro- 
perly enough  admit  both  the  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but  seemed  not  to 
include  literary  speculations,  and  was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment 
and  burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the  lizards  to  do  with  clubs  erf*  tall 
or  of  little  men,  with  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada*s  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  that  it  found  many  coit-> 
tributors,  and  that  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  with  the  same  de-- 
gauce,  and  the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  sparkle  from  a  Tory  paper  set 
Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  faction.  He  Ts^assoon  too 
hot  for  neutral  topics,  and  quitted  the  Guardian  to  write  the  Englishman. 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand ;  whether  it  was,  as  Tickell 
pretends  to  think,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of  others,  or,  as 
Steele,  with  far  greater  likelihood,  insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  dis* 
content  impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  heard  that  bis  avidity  did  not 
satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown,  but  tbat  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold 
on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic,  with  fiice  dis- 
crimination of  charactersyand  accurate  observation  of  natural  or  accidental  de- 
viation from  propriety ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy 
on  tlie  stage,  till  Steele,  after  his  death  declared  him  the  author  of  the  Drum- 
mer. This  however  Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  testimony  . 
for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into  his  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the 
work  of  a  '^  gentleman  in  the  company ;"  and  when  it  was  received,  as  is  con- 
fessed, with  cold  disapprobation,  he  was  pr9bably  less  willing  to  claim  it 
Tickell  omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total 
silence  of  any  other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addi- 
son; and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  poetry.  Steele  carried  tbe  Drummer 
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to  the  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty 
guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the  proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself, 
of  which  the  characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  delineated,  and  the 
tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have  been 
ill-received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not  daily  see  the  capricious  distribution 
of  theatrical  praise. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  spectator  of  publicafiuirs.  He  wrote, 
as  different  exigencies  required  (in  1707),  The  present  State  of  the  War,  and 
the  Necessity  of  an  Augmentation ;  which,  however  judicious,  being  written  on 
temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no  peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention, 
and  has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  neglect.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  the  few  papers  entitled  The  Whig  Examiner,  in  which  is  employed  all  the 
force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just  ap- 
peared and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  thit  "  it  is  now  down 
among  the  dead  men  *V'  He  might  well  rejoice  at  the  death  of  that  which  he 
could  not  have  killed.  Every  reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past,  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  nation  are  read  only  as  effusions  of 
wit,  must  wish  for  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occasion  was  the 
genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority 
of  his  powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  Trial  of  Count  TarirF,  written  to 
expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the  question 
that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Spectator,  at  a 
time  indeed  by  no  means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succession  of  a 
new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confusion: 
and  either  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers,  put  a  stop 
to  the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  numbers,  which  were  after-' 
wards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  perhaps  more  valuable  than  any  of 
those  that  vent  before  it.  Addison  produced  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  and 
the  other  contributors  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associ* 
ates«  The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of  the  Spectator,  though 
it  bad  not  lessened  his  power  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposi- 
tion to  seriousness :  the  proportion  of  his  religious  to  his  comic  papers  is 
greater  than  in  the  former  series. 

The  Spectator,  from  its  re-commencement,  was  publislied  only  three  times  a- 
week ;  and  no  discriminative  marks  were  added  to  the  papers.  To  Addison- 
Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty-three  **. 

The  Spectator  had  many  contributors ;  and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept 
bim  always  in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly 

**  Fftnn  A  Tory  long  in  vogue  at  the  time,  the  burthen  whereof  \9, 
And  be,  that  will  thii  health  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  He.    H, 
•^  Nomb.  556, 557,  558,  559,  ^(5 J,  i^,  565,  567,  568,  569, 571,  574,  #75,  579,  590, 58«,  58$,  59^ 
585,590,592,598,609. 
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for  the  letters,  of  which  Addison,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  lUtk 
use  ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  stu- 
dies, which  he  now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are  named  by 
Tickell  the  Essays  on  Wit,  those  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Criticism  on  Milton. 

When  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of  the  throne,  it  was  rea^ 
sonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded* 
Before  the  arrival  of  king  George,  ho  was  made,  secretary  to  the  regency, 
and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queeo  was 
dead,  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have  been  dift 
ficult  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  greatness 
of  the  event,  and  so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who 
could  not  wait  for  the  nineties  of  criticism,  called  Mr  Southwell,  a  clerk  in 
the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  dispatch  the  message.  Southwell  readily 
told  what  was  necessary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  valued  him- 
self upon  having  done  what  was  too  hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  which  he  published 
twice  a  week,  from  December  23,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  y€«* 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  estabUshed  government,  sometimes 
with  argument,  and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  be  had  many 
equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and  matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  b^ 
delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elegant,  and  less  decent ;  such  as  the 
Pretender's  Journal,  in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty.  This 
mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Milton  against  king  Charles  II, 


•  jBCObiBi 


CeBtttm,  exttlantiit  viscera  manupii  regU. 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman  of  London,  that  he  imi 
more  money  than  the  exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  might  be  expected 
from  Milton's  savageness,  or  Oldmixon's  meanness,  was  not  suitable  to  the 
delicacy  of  Addison. 

Steele  thought  the  humour  of  the  Freehokler  too  nice  and  gentle  for  sock 
noisy  times;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made  use  of  a 
lute,  when  they  shouM  have  called  for  a  trumpet. 

This  year  (1716**)  he  married  the  countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  had  solicited  by  a  very  long  and  antious  courtship,  perhaps  with  bdia- 
viour  not  very  unlike  that  of  sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widows  and  who, 
I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  often  by  playing  with  his  passion.  He  is  sand 
to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son  *'.  ^  He  formed,** 
said  Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from  the  time  when  he  was 
first  recommended  into  the  family.'*  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  ohtaioed 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what  mauneri  he  lived  in  tbt 
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faeailyy  I  ki^ow  not.  His  advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased;  till  at  last  the  lady 
was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  oo  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish 
princess  is  «8poused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce, 
**  Daughter,  I  give  theef  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  mairiage,  if  unconr 
tradicted  report  can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness;  it 
neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She  always  remembered  her 
own  rank,  and  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat vwith  very  little  ceremony 
the  tutor  of  her  son.  Rowe's  ballad  of  the  Despairing  Shepherd  is  said  to 
have  been  written,  either  before  or  after  marriage,  upon  this  pemorable 
pair ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left  behind  him  no  eticouragemeot 
£or  ambitious  Idve. 

The  year  after  (1711)  he  rose  to  his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secre* 
tary  of  state.  For  this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed  quatified 
by  long  practice  of  business,  and  by  his  regular  ascent  through  other  offices; 
but  expectation  is  often  disappointed ;  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  house  of  commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  government.  In 
the  o(Bce,  says  Pope",  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  lus  time 
in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank  be  lost  in  credit ;  and^ 
finding  by  experience  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  hift  dismission^ 
with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated  thig 
relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and  enemies  knew  the  true  reason^ 
with  an  account  of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  began  to  plan  literary  occupations 
for  his  future  life.  He  purposed  a  trs^edy  on  the  death  of  Socrates:  a 
stoiy  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis  is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know 
not  bow  love  could  have  been  appended.  There  would  however  have  been 
no  want  either  of  virtue  in  tlie  sentiments,  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engi^ed  in  a  nobler  work,  a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  of 
which  part  was  published  after  his  death ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made  a 
new  poetical  version  of  the  Psahns. 

These  pious  compositions  Pope  imputed^' to  a  selfish  motive,  upon  the 
credit,  as  he  owns,  of  Tonson;  who  having  quarrelled  with  Addison,  and 
not  loving  him,  said^  that  when  he  laid  down  the  secretary's  office,  he  in- 
tended to  take  orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric  j  "  for,"  said  he,  **  I  always 
tbong^ht  him  a  priest  in  his  heart.'' 

Xbat  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjecture  of  Tonson  worth  remeoi^ 
brance,  is  a  proof,  but  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  only  proof,  thaft 
he  retained  some  malignity  from  their  ancient  rivalry.  Touson  pretepded 
but  to  guess  it;,  no  other  mortal  ever,  suspected  it;  and  Pope  might  ha^m 
reEectod  that  a  man,  who  bad  been  secretary  of  state  in  the  ouoistjiiy  of 
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Sunderland,  knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric-  than  by  defending  reHgion> 
or  translating  the  Psalms. 

It  is  related,  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make  an  English  dictionary,  and 
that  he  considered  Dr.  Tillotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority.  There 
wa*  formerly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker,  clerk  of  the  Leathersellers*  com* 
pany,  who  was  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literature,  a  collection  of  exam- 
ples collected  from  Tillotson's  works,  as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came 
too  late  to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and  remember  it  indis- 
tinctly.    I  thought  the  passages  too  short. 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in  peaceful  studies;  but  re- 
lapsed, when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  a  political  dispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy  was  agitated  with  great 
vehemence  between  those  friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It.  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  what  power ,  or  what  cause 
should  set  them  at  variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of  great  im- 
portance. The  earl  of  Sunderland  proposed  an  act  called  The  Peerage  Bill; 
by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and  the  king  restrained  from 
any  new  creation  of  nobility,  unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct. 
To  this  the  lords  would  naturally  agree;  and  the  king,  who  was  yet  little 
acquainted  with  his  own  prerogative,  and,  as  is  now  welllcnown,  almost 
indifferent  to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  had  been  persuaded  to  consent 
The  only  difficulty  was  found  among  the  commons,  who  were  not  likely  to 
approve  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The 
bill  therefore  was  eagerly  opposed,  and  among  others  by  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminished  by  improper  advancements, 
and  particularly  by  the  introduction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  to  prodocc 
a  majority  of  Tories  in  the  last  reign ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough, 
yet  certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  contempt  of 
national  right  with  which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instigation  of  Wbig- 
gism,  the  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  chose  tbemselres 
for  seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  of  the  lords^  the  peopfc 
had  no  wish  to  increase  their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Siede 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  to  introduce  an  aristocracy; 
for  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been  despotic 
and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient  establishment,  Steele,  lAose 
pen  readily  seconded  his  political  passions,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  natiop, 
by  a  pamphlet  called  The  Plebeian.  To  this  an  answer  was  published  by  Addi- 
son, under  the  title  of  The  Old  Whig,  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  tkat 
Steele  was  then  known  to  be  the  advocate  for  the  commons.  Steele  repBed 
by  a  second  Plebeian;  and,  whether  by  ignorance  or  by  courtesy,  confined 
himself  to  his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his  opponent 
Motbing  hithertp  witf  conunitted  again*  the  laws  of  friendship,  or  propoet 
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ties  of  decency;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain  their  kitidness  for  each 
other.  The  Old  Whig  answered  the  Plebeian,  and  could  not  forbear  sonde 
contempt  of  "  little  Dii;ky,  whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky, 
however,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for  his  friend ;  but  contented 
himself  with  quoting  some  lines  of  Ca^o,  which  were  at  once  detection  and 
reproof.  The  bill  Was  laid  aside  during  that  session ;  and  Addison  died  be-  ' 
fore  the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  to  one  hundred  and  seven ty-seven. 

Every  reader  surely  rtust  regret  that  these  two  illustrious  friends,  after 
so  many  years  past  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  unity  of  interest,  con- 
formity of  opinion,  and  fellowship  of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimo- 
nious opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  helium  plusquam  civile,  as 
Lucan  expresses  it.  Why  could  not  faction  find  other  advocates?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we  are  doomed  to  number  the 
instability  of  friendship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but  from  the  Biographia  Britannica. 
The  Old  Whig  is  not  inserted  in  Addison's  works;  nor  is  it  pientioned  by 
Tickell  in  his  life;  why  it  was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
true  reason ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those  who  had  been  heated  .in  the 
contention  were  not  yet  cool. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great 
impediment  of  biography.  History  may  be  formed  from  permanent  monu- 
ments and  records ;  but  lives  can  only  be  written  from  personal  knowledge, 
which  is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time  is  lost  for  ever.  What 
is  known  can  seldom  be  immediately  told;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  u 
DO  longer  known.  The  delicate  features  of  the  mind,  the  nice  discrimina-^ 
tions  of  character,  and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are  soon  obli- 
terated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that  caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly, 
however  they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be  silently  forgotten, 
than  that,  by  wanton  merriment  and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  As  the  process  of 
these  narratives  is  now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I  begin  to 
feel  myself  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the  "  fire  is  not  extinguished," 
end  coming  to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  say  "  nothing 
that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching.— Addison  had  for  some 
time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  a 
dropsy  ;  and,  finding  his  danger  pressing,-  he  prepared  to  die  conformably 
to  bis  own  precepts  and  professions. 

X>uring  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates*,  a  message  by  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  desiring  to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited 
him  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  arid  found  himself  received 
with  g^reat  kindness.    The  purpose  for  which  the  interview  iiad  beexi  soli* 
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cited  was  then  discovered.  Addison  told  him,  that  he  had  injured  him;  but 
tbrt,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him.  What  the  injury  was  be 
did  not  explain;  nor  did  Gay  ever  know,  but  suppo^d  that  some  prefer- 
ment desip:ned  for  him  had,  by  Addison's  intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of 
loose  opinions.  Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  dili 
gently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him ;  but  his  arguments  and  expostulations 
had  no  effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to  be  tried :  when  he 
found  bis  life  near  its  end,  hfe  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  his  last  injunctions,  told 
him,  "  I  have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die." 
What  effect  this  awful  scene  had  on  the  earl,  I  know  not:  he  likewise  died 
hifAself  in  a  short  time. 

In  Tickelfs  excellent  Elegy  on  his  friend  are  these  lines: 

He  taught  us  how  to  live;  and,  oh !  too  bi^h 
The  price  of  knowledge,  taught  os  how  to  die — 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to  this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  dedicated  them  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he  died  June 
17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leaving  no  child  but  a  daughter*'. 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  the  resentment  of  party  has 
transmitted  no  cliarge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are 
praised  only  after  death;  for  his  merit  was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that 
Swift  having  observed  that  his  election  passed  without  a  contest,  adds,  that, 
if  he  proposed  himself  for  king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 
'  His  zeal  for  his  party  did  not  extinguish  his  kindness  for  the  merit  of  bis 
opponents:  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  intennit  hii 
acquaintance  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing  is  so  often  mentioned  as  that 
timorous  or  sullen  taciturnity,  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by  too  mild  a 
name.  Steele  mentions  with  great  tenderness  **  that  remarkable  basbful- 
ness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and  tells  us,  *'  that  his 
abilities  were  covered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which  are 
seen,  and  gives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  concealed.'^  Chesterfield 
affirms,  that  "  Addison  was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man  that  he  ever 
saw."  And  Addison,  speaking  of  his  own  deficience  iu  conversation,  used 
to  say  of  himself,  "  that,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  he  could  draw 
bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket." 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  payment,  and  by  that  want  was 
often  obstructed  and  distressed ;  that  he  was  often  oppressed  by  an  improper 
and  ungraceful  timidity;  every  testimony  concurs  to  prove:  but  Chester- 
field's  representation  is  doubtless  hyperbolical.     That  man  cannot  be  sup- 

•»  Who  died  at  Bilton,  in  V^arwickihire,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1797.  See  G«nt  Mi^  val 
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potei  very  unexpert  in  the  arts  of  conversation  and  practice  of  life,  who, 
Trithout  fortune  or  alliance,  by  bis  usefulness  an^l  dexterity,  became  secretary 
of  state ;  and  who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only  stood  long  ^n  the 
highest  rank  of  wit  and  literature,  but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to  lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence; 
*^  for  he  was,*'  says  Steele,  ^^  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called  humour,  and 
enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that  I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent 
with  him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  I  had  bad  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had  all  their  wit  and 
nature,  heightened  with  humour  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
qaan  ever  posses&ed.'*  This  is  the  fondness  of  a  friend ;  let  us  hear  what  is 
told  us  by  a  rival :  **  Addison's  conversation  «,'*  says  Pope,  **  had  something 
m  it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in  any  otlier  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar:  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps  a  single  stranger,  he  preserved 
his  dignity  by  a  stiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ^  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  merit.  He  demanded  to  be  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ;  and  with 
Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate  Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve 
defended  against  them*.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  suffered  too 
^uch  pain  from  the  prevalence  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation ;  nor  is  it  without 
strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some  disingenuous  acts  he  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  it ;  Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously  injured,  though 
the  oply  man  of  whom  he  could  be  afraid. 

His  pwn  powers  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  him  with  conscious  ex- 
cellence. Of  very  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no  proofs.  He 
^eenis  to  have  had  small  acquaintance  with  tl:e  sciences,  and  to  have  read 
little  except  Latin  and  French ;  but  of  the  Latin  poets  his  Dialogues,  on  Medals 
$how  that  he  had  perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skill.  The 
abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little  in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments; 
bis  wit  always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demanded.  He  had  read  with 
critical  eyes  the  important  volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart  of  mail 
from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  surface  of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  be  could  easily  communicate.  **  This,"  says  Steele,  *^  was 
particular  in  this  writer,  that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his 
plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictatei( 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  any  one  could  write  it  down, 
and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dictated." 

Pope**,  who  can  be  less  suspected  of  favouring  his  memory,  declares  that 
he  wrote  very  fluently,  but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting;  that  many 
of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast,  and  sent  immediately  to  the  press ; 
apd  that  it  seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time  foir  much  revisaL 
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**  tte  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  any  thing  to  ple^e  his  friends,  bcforo 
publication  ;  but  Avould  not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards;  and  I  believe  not 
one  word  in  Cato,  to  which  I  made  an  objection,  was  suffered  to  stand.'' 

The  last  line  of  Cato  is  Pope's,  having  been  originally  written 

And  oh !  'twas  this  that  ended  Cato^s  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the  six  concluding  lines.  In  the 
first  couplet  the  words  **  from  hence"  are  improper ;  and  the  second  line  is 
taken  from  Dryden's  Virgil.  Of  the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  in- 
cluded iu  the  second,  is  therefore  useless ;  and  in  the  third  Discord  is  made 
to  produce  Strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day**,  before  his  marriage.  Pope  has 
given  a  detail.  He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps  Philips, 
His  chief  companions  were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and 
colonel  Brett.  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always  breakfasted.  He  stu- 
died all  morning ;  then  dined  at  a  tavern  ;  and  went  afterwards  to  Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who,undef 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  kept  a  coflfee-house  on  the  south  side  of  Russd- 
•treet,  about  two  doors  from  Covent-garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of 
that  time  used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had  suffered  any  vexa- 
tion from  the  countess,  he  withdrew  the  company  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tavern,  where  he  often  sat  late, 
and  drank  too  much  wine.  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow- 
ardice for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Addison  was  first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained 
from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  from 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  set 
loose  his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who,  that  ever  asked  succours  from 
Bacchus,  was  able  to  preserve  himself  from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary? 

Among  those  friends  it  was  that  Addison  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  col- 
loquial accomplishments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as  Pope  repre- 
sents them.  The  remark  of  Mandeville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening 
in  his  company,  declared  that  he  was  a  parson  in  a  tye-wig,  can  detract  little 
from  his  character;  he  was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not  incited 
to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character  like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar  manners,  the  intervention  of 
sixty  years  has  now  debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve  and  the 
public  a  complete  description  of  his  character ;  but  the  promises  of  authors 
are  like  the  vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his  design,  or  thought 
pn  it  with  anxiety  that  at  last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the  hands 
of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift  has  preserved.  It  was  hbprao 
tice  when  he  found  any  man  invincibly  wrong,  to  flatter  his  ofMaious  by  ac« 
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quiescence,  and  sink  him  yet  deeper  in  absurdity*    This  artifice  of  mischief 
was  admired  by  Stella;  and  Swift  seems  to  approve  her  admiration. 

His  woKks  will  supply  some  information.  It  appears,  from  his  various  pic- 
tures of  the  world,  that  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  conversed  with  many 
distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surveyed  their  ways  with  very  diligent  observa- 
tion, and  marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  different  modes  of  life.  He 
was  a  man  in  whose  presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  danger ;  quick 
in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong  or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose 
it.  **  There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writings  many  oblique  strokes  upon 
some  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age.''  His  delight  was  more  to  excite  merri^ 
ment  than  detestation ;  and  he  detects  follies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of  his  moral  character,  nothing 
will  be  found  but  purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind,  indeed, 
less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison,  will  show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are 
very  different.  Many  who  praise  virtue,  do  no  more  than  praise  it.  Yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Addison's  professions  and  practice  were  at  no 
great  variance,  since  amidst  that  storm  of  faction  in  which  most  of  his  life  was 
passed,  though  his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  activity  made  him 
formidable,  the  character  given  him  by  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by 
his  enemies:  of  those,  withwhom  interestor  opinion  united  him, he  had  not  only 
the  esteem,  but  the  kindness;  and  of  others,  whom  the  violence  of  opposition 
drove  against  him,  though  he  might  lose  the  love,  he  retained  the  reverence. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue 
and  religion.  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wJt  himself,  but  taught  it 
to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had  long  connected 
gaiety  with  vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  has 
restored  virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed.  This  is 
an  elevation  of  literary  character  "  above  all  Greek,  above  i^l  lloman  fame." 
No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having  purified  intellectual 
pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousness;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid 
of  goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of  having  turued 
many  to  righteousness. 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  considered  by  a 
great  part  of  readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry  and  criticism. 
Part  of  his  reputation  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  hia 
fortune ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a  statesman,  and  saw  poets  wait- 
ing at  his  levee,  it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated  upon  him. 
Much  likewise  may  be  more  honourably  ascribed  to  his  personal  character: 
he  who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtained  the  diadem,  was  not  likely 
to  be  denied  the  laurel. 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artificial  and  accidental  fame ;  and  Addi-* 
^n  is  to  pass  through  futurity  protected  only  by  his  genius.    Every  name 
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which  kindnets  or  interd^t  once  raised  too  high  is  indanger,  lest  the  next  zge 
should,  by*  the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same  proportion.  A 
great  writer  has  lately  styled  him  "  an  imtifFereiit  poet,  and  a  worse  critic.** 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered ;  of  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  not  often  those  felicities  of  diction  which  give  lustre  to  sentiments,  or  that 
vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates  diction :  there  is  Httle  of  ardour,  vehemence^ 
or  transport ;  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulness  of  grandeur,  and  not  very  often 
the  splendour  of  elegance.  He  thinks  justly ;  but  he  thinks  faintly.  This  is  his 
general  character ;  to  Which,  doubtless^  many  single  passages  will  furnish  ex^ 
ception^ 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence,  he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness, 
and  is  still  more  rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust  his  powers 
enough  to  be  negligent.  There  is  in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes  with  little  that  delights,  but 
seldom  with  any  thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden,  to  Somci's,  and  to  the  king. 
His  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has 'something  in  it  of 
Dryden's  vigour.  Of  his  account  of  the  English  Poets,  he  used  to  speak  as  a 
"  poor  thing  * ;"  but  it  is  not  worse  than  his  usual  strain.     He  has  said,  not 

very  judiciously,  in  his  character  of  Waller, 

« 

Thy  verse  could  show  eVn  Cromwell's  innocence  ; 
And  coroplimeiit  Uie  «tonns  that  bore  him  hence. 
O !  had  thy  Muae  not  come  an  agt  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 
How  had  his  trhunph  gltttefd  in  thy  page ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  he  who  could  compliment  Cromwell  had  been 
tjbe  proper  poet  for  king  William?  Addison,  however,  never  printed  the  piece. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised,  but  has  never  been  praise4 
beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more  correct,  with  less  appearance  of  labour,  and 
more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  bis  poems. 
There  is,  however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  ivhioh  notice  may  properly  be 
taken: 

FiPd  with  that  namfr— 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain» 
That  longs  to  lanch  into  a  nobler  sti^n. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea  ;  but  why  must  she  be  bridled? 
beclauiie  she  longs  to  lanch  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle :  and 
whither  will  she  lanch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  horse, 
in  the  second  a  boat;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or  his  boat 
from  singing. 

The  next  composition  is  the  far-famed  Campaign,  which  Dr.  Warton  has 
termed,  a  "  Gazette  in  Rhyme,**  with  harshness  not  often  used  by  the  good- 
nature  of  bis  criticism.    Before  a  censure  so  severe  is  iUlmitted,  let  us  conader 
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that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  described 
it  with  more  justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their  powers 
upon  this  year  of  victory:  yet  Addison's  is  confessedly  the  best  performance ; 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  riot  Winded  by  the  dust  of  learning ;  his  images 
are  not  borrowed  merely  from  booka.  The  superiority  which  he  confer* 
upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess,  and  *•  mighty  bone,"  but  deliberate 
intrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of  consulting  bis 
own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  k 
ratidnal  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  instated  by  Pope: 

Marlb'rougb's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright — 
Raised  of  themselves  their  genuine  charms  they  boast, 
And  those  that  pakt  than  truest,  praitc  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts;  but  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  wai  not 
his  own,  he  spoiled  the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it; 

The  well-sung  woes  sbaU  sooth  my  pensive  ghost; 
«[e  best  can  paintJ*'  them  who  shall  feel  them  most. 

Martial  exploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted ;  but  they  are 
surely  not  painted  by  being  well-sung:  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or  to 

sing  in  colours.  ^  .      •    .1 

No  passage  in  the  Campaign  has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  the  simile 
oT  the  angel,  which  is  said  in  the  Tatler  to  be  **  one  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,^  and  is  thefefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether  it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical 
simile  is  the  discovery  of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  general  nature 
dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating  by  different  operations  in  some  resem^ 
blance  of  effect.  But  the  mention  of  another  like  consequence  from  a  like 
cause  or  of  a  like  performance  by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an  ex- 
cmplification.  It  is  not  a  simile  to  say  that  the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  the 
Po  waters  fields ;  or  that  as  Hecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland,  so  ^tna  vomit* 
flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace  says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,as  ariver  swoln  with  rain  rushes  from  the  mountain;  or  of  him- 
8«lf,  that  his  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decorations,  as  the  bee  wanden 
to  collect  honey ;  he,  in  either  case,  produces  a  simife ;  the  mind  15  impressed 
with  the  resemblance  of  things  generally  unlike,as  unlike  as  inteUectand  body. 
But  if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the  copiousness  and  gran- 
deur of  Homer,  or  Horace  had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
Metry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  pblished  his  orations,  instead  of  simiK- 
Uide,  he  would  have  exhibited  almost  identity ;  he  would  have  given  the  same 
portraits  with  different  names.  In  the  poem  now  examined,  jvhen  the  Engrish 
arc  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by  repetition  of  attack,  and  perse^ 
rerance  of  resolution;  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of  onset  is  wctt 

^  '  Paint  m«an%"  (says  Dr.  Warton)  « «qpr«w  ot  Ucscrib«  thc».»>   C. 
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illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks,  with  incessant  battery,  die  dikes  of 
Holland.  This  is  a  simile:  but  when  Addison,  having  celebrated  the  beauty 
of  Marlborough's  person,  tells  us,  that  **  Achilles  thus  was  formed  with 
every  grace,"  here  is  no  simile^  but  a  mere  exemplificatiou.  A  simile  may 
be  compared  to  lines  convei*ging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excellent  as  the 
lines  approach  from  greater  distance:  an  exemplification  may  be  considered 
as  two  parallel  lines,  which  run  on  together  without  approximation,  never  far 
sq^arated,  and  never  joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem,  that  the  action  of  both  is 
almost  the  same,  and  perfofnied  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marlborough 
"  teaches  the  battle  to  rage;"  the  angel  **  directs  the  storm :"  Marlborough 
is  **  unmoved  in  peaceful  thought;"  the  angel  is  *'  calm  and  serene:"  Marlbo* 
rough  stands  "  unmoved  amidst  the  shock  of  hosts;"  the  angel  rides  •*  calm 
in  the  whirlwind."  -The  lines  on  Marlborough  are  just  and  noble;  but  the 
simile  gives  almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a  simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar 
conceptions,  and  required  great  labour  of  research,  or  dexterity  of  appli- 
cation.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once 
gave  me  his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  **  ten  school-boys  to  write  on 
the  battle  bf  Blenheim,  and  eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  Rosamond,  though  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
Addison's  compositions.  The  subject  is  well  chosen,  the  fiction  is  pleasing,  and 
the  praise  of  Marlborough,  for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity,  is,  what 
perhaps  every  human  excellence  must  be,  the  product  of  good-luck,  im- 
proved by  genius.  The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and  sometimes  tender ; 
the  versification  is  easy  and  gay*  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  in  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  little  temptation  to  load  with  expletive 
epithets.  The  dialogue  seeras,  commonly,  better  than  the  songs.  The  two 
comic  characters  of  sir  Trusty  and  GrideHne,  though  of  no  great  value,  are 
yet  such  as  the  poet  intended**.  Sir  Trusty's  account  of  the  death  of 
Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly  absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and 
elegant;  engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  conclusion.  If  Addison 
bad  cultivated  the  lighter  parts  of  poetry,  he  would  ^probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the 
works  of  othejr  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  its  character  forced  its  way  into 
the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Addison's 
genius.  Of  a  Work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new. 
About  things  on  which  the  pubUc  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains  to  think 
right;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is  rather  a 
poem  in-  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments  ia 
elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state 
probable  or  possible  in  human  life.     Nothing  here  ^*  excites  or  assuaorei 

^  But,  accordiD^  to  Dr.  WaitOD,  "  ought  not  to  baTC  intended.'*     C. 
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emotion:**  here  is  **  no  niagical  power  of  raising  phantastic  terrour  or  \vild 
anxiety."  The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and  are  remembered 
without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are  suffering;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they 
have  to  say.  Cato  is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man  of  whom  the  gods 
take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their  care  with  heedless  confidence.  To.  the 
rest  neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention;  for  there  is  not  one 
amongst  them  that  strongly  attracts  either  affection  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such  expression,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  sCene  in  the  play  which  the  reader  does  not  wish  to  impress  upon 
his  memory. 

When  Cato  was  shown  to  Pope  «,  he  advised  the  author  to  print  it,  without 
any  theatrical  exhibition;  supposing  that  it  would  be  read  more  favourably 
than  heard.  Addison  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion;  but  urged  the 
importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance  en  the  stage.  The  emulation  of 
parties  made  it  successful  beyond  expectation;  and  its  success  has  introduced 
or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unafiecting 
elegance,  and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might  quell  the  censure  of  com- 
mon mortals,  had  no  other  efFext  than  to  harden  Dennis  iu  fixed  dislike ;  but 
bis  dislike  was  not  merely  capricious.  He  found  and  showed  many  faults; 
he  showed  them  indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acuteness,  such 
as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from  oblivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no 
other  life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  endeavours  to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  gives  his  reason 
by  remarking,  that, 

^^  A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  applause,  when  it  appears  that  the 
applause  is  natural  and  spontaneous;  but  that  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  it, 
when  it  is  affected  and  artificial.  Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has  been  excellent,  few  have  been 
tolerable,  most  have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a  tragedy,  who 
knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who  feels  he  has  genius,  chat  poet  presumes  upon 
his  own  merit,  and  scorns  to  make  a  cabal.  That  people  colne  coolly  to  the 
representation  of  such  a  tragedy,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or  delusive 
imagination,  or  invincible  prepossession ;  that  such  an  audience  is  liable  to 
receive  the  impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make  on  them,  and  to 
judge  by  their  own  reason,  and  their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and 
judgment  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  controul  and  lord  it  over  the  imagination^  of  others.  But  that  when  an 
author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  has  neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he 
has  recourse  to  the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  in  industry 
frhat  is  wanting^  in  talent,  and  to  supply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of 
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poetical  art :  that  jsucb  an  author  is  hwnUy  contented  to  raise  tnen's  ^ 
by  a  plot  without  doors,  since  he  despairs  of  doing  it  by  that  which  he  brings 
upon  the  stage.  That  party  and  paisiuooi  and  prepos^esskon,  are  cianorons 
and  tumultuous  things,  aud  so  much  the  nuire  clamoroat  and  tumaltaoiis  by 
how  much  the  more  erroneous:  that  they  domineer  apd  tyrannise  over  the 
imaginations  of  persons  who  want,  judgment,  and  sometimes  too  of  those  who 
have  it;  and,  Uke  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down  aU  opposition 
'  before  them.*'  . 

He  then  condemns  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice;,  "^hich  is  always  one  of 
bis  favourite  principles. 

"  'Tis  certainly  the  duty  of  every  tragic  poet,  by  the  exact  distribution  of 
-poetical  justice,  to  imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate  a  parti* 
culsLT  providence.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked 
jM>metimes  prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suflFer.  But  that  is  permitted  by  the 
governor  of  the  world,  to  show,  from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that 
there  is  a  compensation. in  futurity,  to  prove  the  inunorfcality  of  the  humaa 
soul,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the  poetical 
persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than  the  reading  or  the  repri^sentation; 
the  whole  extent  of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those ;  and  therefore, 
during  that  reading  or  representation,  according  to  their  merits  or  demerit^ 
they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  no  impar* 
tial  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dispensation.  And  yet  the  author 
of  this  tragedy  does  not  only  run  counte^^o  this,  in  the  fate  of  his  principal 
character;  but  every  where,  throughout  it,  makes  virtue  sufier,  and  vice 
triumph:  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by  Caesar,  but  the  treachery  and 
perfidiousness  of  Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and  the  creduKty 
of  Juba;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and  dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  ^  generous 
'frankness  and  open-hearted ness  of  Marcus.*' 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished  and  virtue  re^ 
warded,  yet,  since  wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  certainly 
at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  stage.  For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  df 
reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world  in  its  true  f<um? 
The  stage  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes ;  but,  if  it  be  truly  *<  the  mirror 
of  life,"  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are  hot  natural,  or  reasonaUe; 
hut  as  heroes  and  heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day,  it  is  hard 
to  find  upon  what  principles  their  conduct  shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not 
useless  to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which  Cato  receives  the  ao^ 
count  of  his  son's  death. 

'  **  Nor  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act,  one  jot  more  in  nature  than  thai 
5f  his  son  and  Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
not  only  with  dry  eyes,  but  with  a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his.  country,  and  does  the  same  thing  io  t^ 
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next  page  upon  the  bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  his  friends.    Now^ 

since  the  love  of  one^s  country  is  the  love  of  one's  country meni  as  I  have 

shown  upon  another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask,  these  questions:  Of  all  our 

countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most,  those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom 

we  know  not  ?    And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do  we  cherish  mo^ 

our  friends  or  our  enemies  ?     And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us^ 

those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are  not?     And  of  all  our  relationsi^ 

for  which  have  we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to  us,  or  for  thos« 

who  are  remote?     And  of  our  near  relations,  whicl^  are  the  nearest,  and  con-r 

sequently  the  dearest  to  us,  our  offepring  or  others  ?     Our  offspring  most 

certainly;  as  Nature,  or  in  other  words.  Providence,  has  wisely  contrived  fof 

the  preservation  of  mankind.     Now,  does  it  not  follow,  from  what  has  been 

said,  that  for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death  with  dry  eyes,  and 

to  weep  at  the  same  time  for  the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched 

,  affectatiop,  and  a  miserable  inconsistency?     Is  not  that,  in  plain  English,  to 

receive  with  dry  eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose  sake  our 

country  is  a  name  so  dear  tQ  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shed  tears  for  ^ose 

for  whose  sakes  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us?'* 

But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible  when  he  attacks  the  probability 
of  the  action,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  critical  reader  must 
remark,  that  Addison  has,  with  a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the 
English  stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day,  aud  in  place  to  rigor^ 
ous  unity.  The  scene  never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play  passes 
in  the  great  hall  of  Cato's  house  at  Utica.  Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall, 
for  which  any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  impropriety  affords 
Dennis  many  hints  of  merriment,  and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  passage 
is  long;  but  as  such  disquisitions  are  not  common,  and  the  objections ^ro 
skilfully  formed  and  vigorously  urged,  those  who  delight  in  critical  contro- 
versy will  not  think  it  tedious. 

*^  Upon  the  departure  of  Fortius,  Sempronius  makes  but  one  soliloquy^  Mid 
immediately  in  comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  poUticiaos  are  at  it  immedi^ 
ately.  They  lay  their  heads  together,  with  their  8nuff43oxes  in  their  band^, 
as  Mr.  Bays  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  wise  scene^ 
Syphax  seems  to  give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

**  Slypk  Bat  is  it  true,  SemprdDiat,  that  3rcmr  senate 
U  oaird  t9geUier  ?  Oods!  thou  moK  be  eautioaa; 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown  indeed,  in  meeting  in  h  governor's 
own  hall  to  carry  on  their  plot  against  him.  Whatever  opinion  they  have  of 
his  eyes,  I  suppose  they  have  none  of  his  ears^  or  they  would  never  have 
tal)(i^  ^t  this  foolish  rate  so  near: 

M  Qtxls!  thou  must  be  cautious^ 
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Oh!  yes,  very  cautioas:  for  if  Cato  should  overhear  you,  and  turn  you 
off  for  politicians,  Caesar  would  never  take  you;  no,  Csesar  would  never 
take  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  11.  turns  the  senators  out  of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of 
acquainting  Juba  with  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appears  to  me  to  do  a 
thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  better 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate  in  some  private  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.  But  the  poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another;  and  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an  opportunity  to  demand  Marcia 
of  her  father.  But  the  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax  in  the  same  act; 
the  invectives  of  Syphax  against  the  Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  that  be 
gives  Juba,  in  her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away  Marcia  by  force;  and  his  brutal 
and  clamorous  rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato  was 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  hearing,  at  least  some  of  his 
guards  or  domestics  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hearing;  is  a 
thing  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable,  that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

**  Sempronius,  in  the  second  act,  comes  back  once  more  in  the  same  morn- 
ing to  the  governor's  hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  with  Syphax  against 
the  governor,  his  country,  qnd  his  family  ;  which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below 
the  wisdom  of  the  O — s,  the  Macs  and  the  Teagues;  even  Eustace  Coin- 
mins  himself  would  never  have  gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against 
the  government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should  lay  their  heads  together,  in 
order  to  the  carying  off  J — G — ^'s**'  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet  in 
J— G— 's  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy?  There  would  be  no  necessity  for 
their  meeting  there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  of  their  plot,  be- 
cause there  would  be  other  places  to  meet  in.  There  would  be  no  probabiKty 
that  they  should  meet  there,  because  there  would  be  places  more  private  and 
more  commodious.  Now  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  but 
what  is  necessary  or  probable. 

'*  But  treason  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  carried  on  in  this  hall;  that,  and 
love,  and  philosophy,  take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  manner  of  necessity 
or  probability  occasioned  by  the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without  in- 
terrupting one  another,  as  if  there  were  a  triple  league  between  them,  and  a 
mutual  agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,'  and  make  way  for,  tbc 
other,  in  a  due  and  orderly  succession. 

"  We  now  come  to  tlie  third  act.  Sempronius,  in  this  act,  comes  into  tbc 
governor's  hall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny:  but,  as  soon  as  Cato  is  gone, 
Sempronius,  who)  but  just  before  had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knave,  disoo- 
vers  himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy* 


^  The  person  meant  by  the  initials  J.  G.  is  sir  John  Gibson,  lieutenant  governor  of  1 
the  year  1710,  and  afterwards.    Ue  was  much  bclored  ia  the  %n»Y,  and  by  th%  cobqiob  softdkfi  caM 
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"  Soup,  Kdow,  Tillaitis,  when  tnch  paltry  tlavef  prefmne 
To  mix  in  treaton,  if  the  plot  tocceeds, 
'  They  »pe  thrown  neglected  by;  but,  if  it  fails, 

7*hey  're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  yon  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death— 

"  Tis  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  says,  there  are  none  there  but 
friends;  but  is  that  possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of  rogues  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  governor  of  a  town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  in  mid- 
day? and,  after  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated,  can  there  be  none  near 
them  but  friends?  Is  it  not  plain,  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

'*  Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the  word  of  command,  that  those 
guards  were  within  ^r-shot  ?  Behold  Sempronius  then  palpably  dis<:overed. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  with  the  rest,  he 
remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and  there  carries  on  his  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  tlie  third  time  in  the  same  day,  with  /his  old  com- 
rade Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  same  time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  away 
the  leaders,  big  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Sempronius ;  though  where  he 
had  his  intelligence  so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagine  ?  And  now  the  reader  may 
expect  a  very  extraordinary  scene ;  there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit,  indeed, 
nor  a  great  deal  of  passion,  but  there  is  wisdom  more  than  enough  to  supply 
all  defects. 

*' %)A.  Chirfirrt  design,  my  friend,  has  prov'd  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  mounts,  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  winds,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 
Let  but  Sempronius  lead  us  in  our  Aight, 
We  Ml  force  the  gate,  where  Marcus  keeps  b's  guard. 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage; 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesar's  camp. 

*'  Semp.  Confusion!  I  have  faird  of  half  my  purpose; 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind. 

**  Well !  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose  he  lias  failed  of,  he  does  not 
tell  us  the  half  that  he  has  carried.     But  what  does  he  meari  by 
"  Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia*s  left  behind  ? 

'*  He  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heard  of 
her,  any  where  else  since  the  play  began.     But  now  let  us  hear  Syphax  r 

'      *<  What  hinders  then,  but  that  you  End  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

"  But  what  does  old  Syphax  mean  by  finding  her  out  ?  They  talk  as  if  she 
vere  as  hard  to  be  found  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

"  Semp,  But  how  to  gain  admission! 

^  Oh !  she  is  found  out  then,  it  seems. 

VOh.  IX*  L  h 
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''BatknrtogaiBadmissioB!  fonKXseu 
U  giT>n  to  none,  but  Juba  and  her  tnothen. 

*'But,  raillerjT  apart,  ^y  access  to  Juba!  For. he  was  owned  and  received 
as  a  lover  neither  by  the  father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  Syphax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  immediately ;  and,  being  a  Nu- 
midian,  abounding  in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  admission;  that, 
I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

^  Sifph,  Thou  thalt  have  Jnba's  duMi,  and  Jnba^k  guards  ; 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  them.* 

"  Sempronius  is,  it  seems,  to  pass  for  Juba  in  full  day  at  Cato*s  house, 
where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Jnba's  dress  and  bis 
guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals  of  France  could  pass  for  the  doke  of  Bavaria  at 
noon-day,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and  liveries.  But  how  does  Sy- 
phax pretend  to  help  Sempronius  to-  young  Juba's  dress  ?  Does  be  serre 
him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and  master  of  his  wardrobe  ?  But  why 
Juba's  guards  ?  For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared  with  yet. 
Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic  invention,  yet,  methinks,  they  might 
have  done  without  it;  for  since  the  advice  that  Syphax  gave  to  Sempro- 
nius  wasy 

**  To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force, 

in  my  opinion,  the  shortest' and  likeliest  way  of  copiing  at  the  lady  was  by  de- 
molishing, instead  of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circumvent  t«ro 
or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it  seems,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extok 
to  the  skies  the  invention  of.  old  Syphax : 

**  Semp,  Heafens !  what  athon^t  was  there!  , 

*'  Now,  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  if  I  have  not  been  as  good  as  my  word.  Did 
I  not  tell  him,  that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  ? 

''  But  now  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  fourth 
act,  which  may  show  the  absurdities  which  the  author  has  run  into,  through 
the  indiscreet  observance  of  the  unity  of  place*.  I  do  not  remember  tfatt 
Aristotle  has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning  the  unity  of  place.  Tis 
true,  implicitly  he  has  said  enough  iu  the  rules  which  he  has  Isdd  down  for 
the  chorus.  For,  by  making  the  chorus  an  essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by 
bringing  it  on  the  stage  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  scene,  and  re- 
taining it  till  the  very  catastrophe,  he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place 
of  action,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  the  Grecian  stage  to  break 
through  that  unity.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modern  tragic  poet  can  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  place  without  destroying  the  probability  of  the  incidents, 
'tis  always  best  for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of  that  unity,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  above,  he  adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to  | 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  express  rules  about  it,  and  ve 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as  the  Greciao 
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poet  had;  .if  it  cannot  be  preserved,  without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the 
incidents  unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhaps  sometimes  monstrous,  *tis 
certainly  better  to  break  it. 

**  Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comically  accoutred  and  equipped  with 
his  Numidian  dress  and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  attend  to  him 
with  all  his  ears;  for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  precious: 

"  Semp.  The  deer  is  lodged,  I  're  track'd  her  to  beroo?ert. 

**  Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  is  said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have 
not  beard  one  word,  since  the  play  began,  of  her  being  at  all  out  of  harbour: 
and  if  we  consider  the  discourse  with  which  she  and  Lucia  begin  the  act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been  talking  of  such  matters  in  the 
streeU  However,  to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once,  that  the 
deer  is  lodged. 

•*  The  deer  U  lodg'd,  I  >?e  tnu:k*d  her  to  her  oorert 

**  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what  occasion  had  he  to  track  her, 
when  he  had  so  many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with  one  halloo,  he 
might  have  set  upon  her  haunches?  If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field, 
how  could  he  possibly  track  her?  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  street,  why  did  he 
not  set  upon  her  in  the  street^  since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  alf 
last?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts  upon  his  business,  and  upon 
the  present  danger ;  instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he  shall  pass 
with  his  mistress  through  the  southern  gate,  where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon 
the  guard,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an  impediment  to  him,  which 
is  the  Roman  word  for  the  baggage;  instead  of  doing  this  Sempronius  is  en- 
tertaining himself  with  whim«es: 

'*  Sem,  How  will  the  youog  Namidian  rare  to  fee 
His  mistress  lost!  If  ought  could  g^  mj  soul. 
Beyond  th*  eijoyniefit  of-so  bright  a  pri^e, 
TwouM  be  to  torture  that  youog,  gay  Barbarian. 
But  hark!  what  noise?  Death  to  niy>)iopes!  His  ht, 
Tis  Juba*s  self !  There  is  but  one  way  left ! 
He  must  be  murder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

**  Pray,  what  are  *  those  his  guards  ?*  I  thought  at  present,  that  Juba's 
guards  had  been  Sempronius's  tools,  and  had  been  dangling  after  hb  heels. 

<^  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurdities  together.  Sempronius  goes 
It  noon-day,  in  Juba's  clothes,  and  with  Juba's  guards,  to  Cato's  palace,  in 
>rder  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a  place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known : 
le  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him  with  his  own  guards.  Upon 
he  guards  appearing  a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them :  ^ 

**  Hah :  Dastards,  do  you  tremble ! 

Or  hct  like  men ;  or,  by  yon  ajiure  Hcav'n ! 

^^  But  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sempronius  himself  attacks  Juba» 
Aule  each  of  the  guards,  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  of  the  Gaper, 

V 
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awed  it  seeing  and  terrified  by  Sempronius's  threats;  Juba  kills  Sempronius^ 
and  takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  them  in  triumph  away  to  Cato. 
l4ow  I  would  fain  know,  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes's  tragedy  is  so  full  of  ab- 
surdity as  this  i 

*'  Upon  hearing  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia  and  Marcia  come  in.  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  no  men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swords  in  the  gover« 
nor^shall?  Where  was  the  governor  himself?  Where  were  his  guards?  Where 
were  his  servants?  Such  an  attempt  as  this,  so  near  the  person  of  a  governor 
of  a  place  of  war,  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison  :  and  yet,  for 
almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius  was  killed,  we  find  none  of  those  appear, 
who  were  the  likeHest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed ;  and  the  noise  of  swords  ii 
made  to  draw  only  two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain  to  run 
away  from  it.  Upon  Lucia  and  M arcia's  coming  in,  Lucia  appears  in  all  the 
symptoms  of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

"  Luc.  Sure  *twas  the  dasb  of  swoids !  my  troubled  heart 
/  «  Is  so  cast  down,  and  sank  amidst  its  sorrows, 

It  throbs  with  fear,  and  aches  at  erery  sound ! 

*^  And  immediately  her  old  whimsey  returna  upon  her : 

*'  O  Marcia,  should  thjr  brothers,  for  my  sak^« 
•  I  die  away  with  horrour  at  the  thought* 

*^She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of  throats,  but  it  must  be  for  ber.  If 
this  is  tragical,  I  would  fain  know  what  b  comical.  Well !  upon  this  they 
<spy  the  body  of  Sempronius ;  and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  babit^  it  seems, 
takes  him  for  Juba;  for,  says  she, 

^The  ftice  is  muffled  up  within  the  garment 

**  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with  his  face  muffled  up  in  his  gar- 
ment, is,  I  think,  a  little  hard  to  conceive!  Besides,  Juba,  before  he  killed 
him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It  was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew 
this ;  it  was  by  his  face  then :  his  fiu:e  therefore  was  not  muffled.  Upon  see- 
ing this  man  with  his  muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and,  owning  her 
passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begins  to  makie  his  funeral  oration.  Upon 
which  Juba  enters  listening,  I  suppose  on  tii^-toe ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  how 
any  one  can  enter  listening  in  any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  it 
eomes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had  sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much 
as  a  candle-snuffer,  to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius.  Well!  but 
let  us  regard  him  listening.  Having  left  his  apprehension  behind  him,  he,  at 
first,  applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sismpronius.  But  finding  at  last,  witli  much 
ado,  that  he  himself  is  the  bappy  man,  he  quits  his  eVe-dropping,  and  disco- 
vers himself  just  time  enough  to  prevent  his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  of 
whom  the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ;  and  greedily  intercepts 
the  bliss  which  was  fondly  designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better  for 
It.  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question :  how  comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  bad 
not  listened  before  throughout  the  play.  Or  how  comes  he  to  be  the  onff 
person  of  this  tragedy  who  listens,  when  love  and  treason  were  so  often  talked 
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in  so  public  a  place  as  a  half  ?  I  am  afraid  the  author  was  driven  upon  all 
these  absurdities  only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Marcia,  which, 
after  all,  is  n^uch  below  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the 
effect  or  resiilt  of  trick. 

**  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth  act.  Cato  appears  first  upon 
the  scene,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  place  in  which  this  sight  is  presented  to  us.  The  place,  forsooth, 
is  a  long  hall.  Let  us  suppose,  that  any  one  should  place  himself  in  this  pos- 
ture, in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halls  in  London  ;  that  he  should  appear  solus, 
in  a  sullen  posture,  a  drawn  sword  on  the  table  by  him;  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard  Lintot : 
I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether  such  a  person  as  this  would  pass,  with 
them  who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  general, 
or  sofne  whimsical  person,  who  fancied  himself  all  these?  and  whether  the* 
people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would  think  that  such  a  person  had  a 
design  upon  their  midriffs  or  his  own  ? 

"  In  short,  that  Cato  should  si:  long  enough  in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in 
the  midst  of  this  large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of  two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to 
himself  to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion ;  that  he  should  be  angry  with 
bis  son  for  intruding  there ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  hall  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal  wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then 
be  brought  back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his  good-breeding, 
and  save  his  friends  the  trouble  of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impossible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps 
**  too  much  horseplay  in  his  raillery  4"  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse,  his  Argu- 
ments are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  better  to  be  pleased  than  be  taught, 
Cato  is  read,  andthe  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detections  of  absurdity  in  the  conduct, 
he  afterwards  attacked  the  sentiments  of  Cato ;  but  he  then  amused  himself 
with  petty  cavils  and  minute  objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular  mention  is  necessary;  they  have 
little  that  can  employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  paraJlel  of  the  princes  and 
gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be 
quoted. 

His  translations,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  want  the  exactness  of  a 
scholar.  That  he  understood  hi^  authors  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  his  versions 
will  not  teach  others  to  understand  them,  being  too  hcentiously  paiaphrastical. 
They  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  smooth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first 
excellence  of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  originals. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure;  the  product  of  a  mind  too  judicious  to 
commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence*.    He  has 
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sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining  paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  iv>rm 
rather  than  fervid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than  strength.  He  was  however 
one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from  Dryden  be  debased  ratherdian 
refined.  His  rhymes  are  oflen  dissonant;  in  his  Georgic  he  ^mits  brokoi 
lines.  He  uses  both  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  niore  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The  mere  structure  of  verses  seems 
never  to  have  engaged  much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very  smooth  in 
Rosamond,  and  too  smooth  in  Cato. 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic ;  a  name  which  die  present  ge- 
neration is  scarcely  willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned  as  ten- 
tative or  experimental,  rather  than  scientific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  decidmg 
by  taste'  rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labour  of  others, 
to  add  a  little  of  their  own,  and  overlook  their  masters.  Addison  is  now  de« 
spised  by  some  who  perhaps  would  never  have  seen  his  defects,  but  by  the  Bgfau 
which  he  afforded  them.  That  he  always  wrote  as  he  would  think  it  necessary 
to  write  now,  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  his  instructions  were  such  as  the  characten 
of  his  readers  made  proper.  That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
in  common  talk,  was  in  his  time  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  professing 
learning  were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance;  and^  in  the  female  world,  any  ac- 
quaintance with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose 
was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance,  into 
the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in  the 
most  alluring  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but  accessible  and  familiar.  When 
he  showed  them  tiieir  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they  might  be 
easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeeded  ;  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  com- 
prehension expanded.  An  emulation  of  intellectual  elegance  was  excited ;  and, 
from  this  jtime  to  our  own,  life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversatioD 
purified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered  criticism  over  his  prefaces 
with  very  little  parsimony ;  but  though  he  sometimes  condescended  to  be 
somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  general  too  scholastic  for  those  who  had 
yet  their  rudiments  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  understand  their  master. 
His  observations  were  framed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to  write, 
than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 

An  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting,  whose  remarks  being  superfi- 
cial might  be  easily  understood,  and  being  just  might  prepare  the  mind  for 
more  attainments.  Had  he  presented  Paradise  Lost  to  the  public  vinthjall  the 
pomp  of  system  and  severitv  of  science,  the  critkism  would  perhaps  have  been 
admired,  and  the  poem  still  have  been  neglected;  but  by  the  blandishments  of 
gentleness  and  facility  he  has  made  Milton  an  universal  favourite,  with  whoa 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleas^. 

'  Taste  most  decide.    Warton.    C 
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He  detcended  no^  and  tben  to  lower  disquisitions;  andbj  a  serious  di»* 
play  of  the  beauties  of  Chery-Chase  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Wag* 
staff,  who  bestowed  a  like  pompous  character  on  Tom  Thumb;  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fundamental  position  of  his  criti* 
oism,  that  Chevy-Chase  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it  is  natural, 
pbaerres,  "  that  there  is  a  way  of  deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tu- 
mour, which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images  beyond  their  real  bulk: 
by  afliectation,  which  forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuitable ;  and 
by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature  by  faiutness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring 
its  appearances,  and  weakening  its  eflects."  In  Ghevy-Chase  there  is  not 
much  of  either  bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imbeci* 
lity.  The  story  cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  lesar 
impression  on  the  mind* 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present  race  repose  too  securely  on 
the  consciousness  of  their  superiority  to  Addison,  let  them  consider  his  Ke* 
marks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  found  specimens  of  criticism  sufficiently 
subtle  and  reBned :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  Elssays  on  Wit,  and  on  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature,  and 
draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  dispositions  inherent  in  the  mind  of 
man  with  skill  and  elegance  ',  such  as  hb  contemners  will  not  easily  attain. 

As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners,  he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  first  rank.  His  humour,  which,  as  Steele  observes,  is  peculiar  to 
himself,  is  so  happily  diffused  as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic 
scenes  and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  *'  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,'* 
nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder  by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion,  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies  life  with  so  much 
fidelity  that  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  invent ;  yet  his  exhibitions  have  an  air 
so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not  merely  the  product 
of  imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His  religion  has 
nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious :  he  appears  neither  weakly  credu- 
lous, nor  wantonly  sceptical;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax,  nor 
impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy,  and  all  the  cogency  of 
argument,  are  employed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  Truth  is  shown  sometimes  as  the 
phantom  of  a  vision ;  sometimes  appears  half-veiled  in  an  allegory ;  some- 
times attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy;  and  sometimes  steps  forth  in  the 
confidence  of  reason.    She  wears  a  thousand  dresses,  and  in  all  is  pleasing. 

Miile  babet  omatof^  niiUe  deceater  habet. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on  grave  subjects  not  forma], 

on   light  occasions  not  groveling;   pure  Without  scrupulosity,  and  exacl 

ivithout  apparent  elaboration;   always   equable,  and  always  easy,  without 

glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences.    Addison  never  deviates  f^om  his  track 

*  Far,  in  Dr.  Warton*!  opinion^  beyond  Dryden.    C 
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to  snatch  a  grace ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous 
innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  i^  unexpected 
splendour. 

It  was  apparently  bis  principal  endeavour  to  avoid  all  harshness  and  seve* 
rity  of  diction ;  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions  and  con- 
nections, and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language  of  conversatioa; 
yet  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  somewhat  o( 
its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  he  is  never  feeble, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic' ;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stag- 
nates. His  sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity : 
his  periods,  though  not  diligei\tly  rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not 
ostentatious,  must  give  hb  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison. 

<Bttty  says  Dr.  Warton,  he  sometimes  is  so;  and  in  another  MS  note  he  adds, often  so,    C 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES  CRAGGS,    ESQ. 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

I  CANNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer  than  the  memory 
of  our  friendship;  and,  therefore,  I  thus  publicly  bequeath  them  to  you,  in 
return  for  the  many  valuable  instances  of  your  affection. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage  as  possible,  I  have 
left  the  care  of  them  to  one  *,  whom,  by  the  experience  of  some  years,  Iknow 
well  qualified  to  answer  my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour  and  hap« 
piness  of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very  much'stand  in 
need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than  that  he  may  continue  to  deserve 
the  &vour  and  countenance  of  such  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments,  as  would  but  ill 
suit  that  familiarity  between  us,  which  was  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and 
will  be  my  greatest  honour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
wishes  that  the  great  reputation  you  have  acquired  so  early  may  increase 
more  and  more:  and  that  you  may  long  serve  your  country  with  those  excel- 
lent  talents  and  unblemished  integrity,  which  have  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that  ever  filled  a 
throne.  May  the  frankness  and  ^nerosity  of  your  spirit  continue  to  soften 
and  subdue  your  enemies,  and  gain  you  many  friends,  if  possible,  as  sincere  as 
yourself.  When  you  have  found  such  they  cannot  wish  you  more  true  hap- 
piness than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest  zeal, 

dear  sir, 
your  most  entirely  affectionate  friend, 

and  faithful  obedient  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 

Jiiiie4,  ni9. 

«Mr.TiekelL 
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JOSEPH  ADDISOJSr^ 


TO  MR.  DRYDEN. 

XTOW  lonf ,  great  poet,  shall  thy  sacred  lays 
""^  Provoke  oor  wooder,  and  transcend  our  praise } 
Can  neither  usuries  of  time,  or  a^e, 
Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  ? 
Not  so  thy  Orid  in  his  exile  virrote,        [thought: 
Grief  chillM  his  breast,  and  checked  his  rising 
Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  Muse  betrays 
The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

Prevailing  warmth  has  still  thy  mind  possest. 
And  second  youth  is  kindled  in  thy  breast; 
Thoa  mak*8t  the  beauties  of  the  Romans  known. 
And  England  boasts  of  riches  not  her  own ; 
Thy  lines  have  heightenM  Yirgil's  majesty. 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himsetf  in  thee. 
Thou  teachest  Persiut  to  i  form  our  isle 
In  smoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  style; 
And  Juvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page. 
Edges  his  satire,  and  improves  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  fiurer  light  on  all, 
And  still  out-shines  the  bright  original. 

Now  Ovid  boasts  th*  advantage  of  thy  song, 
And  tells  his  story  in  the  British  tongue; 
Thy  charming  verse,  and  fair  translations,  show 
How  thy  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow : 
How  wild  Lycaon,  changed  by  angry  gods. 
And  frighte<}  at  himself,  ran  howling  thro'  the 
woods. 

O  may*st  thoo  still  the  noble  task  prolong, 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness,  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  waterM  kingdoms,  and  dissolv'd  in  streams; 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mold 
TamM  yellow  by  degrees,  and  ripen'd  into  gold : 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide, 
Have  liv'd  a  secondlife,  and  different  natures  try'd. 
Then  will  thy  Ovid,  thus  transfomiM,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  tell. 

Maed.  College,  Oxon. 

June  «,  1693. 
The  author*s  age  2f . 


J  POEM  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  K 

FRSSBimD  TOt  THE   LORD   KEEPER. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.   SIR  JOHM  90MBR8,  LORD 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  1695. 

If  yet  your  thoughts  are  loose  from  sUte  affairs. 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  can»  -, 
If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own^; 
Receive  the  present  of  a  Muse  unknown : 
A  Muse  that  in  adventurous  numbers,  sings 
The  rout  of  armies,  and  the  fall  of  kings, 
Britain  advanced,  and  Europe's  peace  restor'd^ 
By  $omers'  counsels,  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  you,  my  lord,  these  daring  thoughts  belong, 
Who  help'd  to  raise  the  subject  of  my  soug; 
To  you  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals 
His  great  designs,  to  you  in  council  tells 
His  inmost  thoughts,  determining  the  doom 
Of  towns  unstormM,  and  battles  yet  to  come. 
And  well  could  you,  in  yuur  immortal  strains. 
Describe  his  conduct,  and  reward  his  pains : 
But,  since  the  state  has  all  your  cares  engross'd. 
And  poetry  in  higher  thoughts  is  lost. 
Attend  to  what  a  lesser  Muse  indites, 
I^irdou  her  faults,  and  countenance  her  (lights. 

On  you,  my  lord,  with  anxious  fear  I  wait. 
And  fit>m  your  judgment  must  expect  my  fate. 
Who,  free  from  vulgar  passions,  are  above 
Degrading  envy,  or  misguided  love ; 
If  you,  well  pleas'd,  shall  smile  upon  my  la3rs. 
Secure  uf  fame,  my  voice  IMl  boldly  raise. 
For  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  praise. 

TO  THE  KING. 
When  now  the  busineRS  of  the  field  fs  o'er. 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar. 
When  every  dismal  echo  is  decay*d. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prince;  and  let  the  Muse 
In  humbla  accents  milder  thoughtss  infuse. 

» KiDt,'  William. 
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Others,  in  bold  prophetic  numbers  slcili'd. 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field; 
My  Muse  eitpecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe, 
When  Europe  was  concern'd  in  ev^ry  blow; 
But  durst  not  in  heroic  strains  rejoice;       [roice: 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons,  drownM  her 
She  saw  the  Boyne  run  thick  with  human  gore, 
And  floating  corpn  lie  beating  on  the  shore ; 
She  B^w  thee  climb  the  banks,  but  try'd  in  vain 
To  trace  her  hero  through  the  dusty  plain. 
When  thro*  the  thick  embattled  lines  he  broke, 
Kow  plnng*d  amidst  the  foes,  now  lost  in  clouds 
of  smoke. 
O  that  some  Muse,  renown'd  for  lofty  Terse, 
In  daring  numbers  would  thy  toils  rehearse ! 
Praw  thee  belov'd  in  peace,  and  feared  in  wars, 
Inur*d  to  noon-day  sweats,  and  midaight  caret  \ 
But  still  the  gud-Uke  man,  by  8ome  hard  fate, 
Receives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 
Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds, 
One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 

A  thousand  years  in  full  succession  ran. 
Ere  Virgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 
Who,  driven  by  stress  of  ^te,  such  dangers  bore 
On  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrous  shore. 
Before  he  settled  in  the  promisM  earth. 
And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and 
fierce. 
Ere  Homer  ujustei'dup  their  troops  in  verse  j 
Ixmg  had  Achilles  queil*d  the  Trojans'  lust. 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust. 
Before  the  towering  Muse  began  her  flight. 
And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 
Engag*d  in  tented  fields  and  rolling  floods. 
Or  sUugliteriAg  mortals,  or  a  match  for  gods. 

And  here,  perhaps,  by  fate*s  uiietring  doom, 
Some  mighty  bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come, 
That  shaJl  in  William's  gocf-like  acts  engage, 
And  with  his  battles  warm  a  future  age  ; 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  thy  conquests  show. 
And  B<jyne  be  sung,  when  it  has  ceasM  to  flow ; 
Here  Gallic  labours  shall  advance  thy  fame. 
And  here  Seneflfe  shall  wearanothe/  uame. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread. 
Shall  view  thy  battles,  and  with  pleasui^e  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field  too  near  advancM, 
The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glancM. 

The  race  of  Nassau  was  by  Heaven  designed 
To  curb  the  proud  oppressors  of  mankind. 
To  bind  the  tyrants  of  the  Enrth  with  laws. 
And  fight  in  every  injur*d  nation*s  cause. 
The  world's  great  patriots;  they  fur  justice  call ; 
And,  as  they  fovour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms. 
Careless  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms. 
Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe. 
And  heard  unwarm'd  the  martial  trumpet  blow; 
But  now  inspired  by  thee,  with  flresh  delight. 
Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  require  the  fight. 
Renew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main. 
And  act  their  fathers'  triumphs  o'er  again, 
Fir'd,  when  they  hear  how  Agincourt  was  strow'd 
With  Gallic  corps,  and  Cressi  swam  in  blood. 
With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitiouji  all 
Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach  or  mount  the  wall. 
In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  r;.mparts,  and  repel  their  course ; 


They  break  through  all,  for  William  leads  the  way^ 
Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  play. 
Namur's  late  terroors  and  destruction  show. 
What  William,  warm^<i  with  just  revenge,  can  do : 
Where  once  a  tbuusand  turrets  rais'd  on  high 
Their  gilded  spires,  and  glitterM  in  the  sky. 
An  undistinguish'd  heap  of  dust  is  found. 
And  ^1  the  pile  lies  smoking  on  the  ground. 

His  toils,  for  no  ignoble  ends  designed. 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widow^s  tears : 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms. 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afiurd. 
And  nations  bless  the  labours  of  his  sword. 

Thus  when  the  forming  Muse  would  copy  forth 
A  perfect  pattern  of  heroic  worth, 
.  She  sets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  field. 
O'er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monsters  kill'd. 
Reeking  in  blood,  and  sinearM  with  dust  and  sweat. 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  t>efore  unprest. 
And  strikes  a  terrour  through  the  haughty  east: 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
With  honour  hear  the  British  engines  roar; 
Fain  from  the  neighbouring  dangers  would  thej 

run. 
And  wish  themselves  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  Gallic  ships  are  in  their  ports  confin*d, 
Deny'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind, 
Nor  dare  again  the  British  strength  engage; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  tremblings  host  retire, 
Stuhn'd  With  the  noise,  and  wraptin  smoke  and  Are; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnumber'd  wrecks  were 

strow'd  ' 

And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promisruona 
flow'd. 
Spain's  numerous  fleet,  that perish'd  on  our  ooftst. 
Could  scarce  a  longer  line  of  battle  boast; 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  them  to  their  fate. 
And  ay  the  ocean  labour*d  with  the  weight, 

Where-e*cr  the  waves  in  restless  errours  roll. 
The  sea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole : 
Now  may  we  safely  use  the  northern  g^s. 
And  in  the  polar  circles  spread  our  sails  : 
Or,  deep  in  southern  climes,  secure  from  wars. 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars: 
Fetch  uneoiitroll'd  each  labour  of  the  Sun, 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length',  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  F.urope*8  peace; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  ras'd. 
Oil  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waste; 
Think  on  theheaps  of  Corps  and  streams  of  blood. 
On  every  guilty  plain  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made;   aud  cease  an  impious 

war. 
Nor  waste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or,  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind. 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side: 
Fain,  would  the  pious  prince  refase  th»  alarm. 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm ; 
But,  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage. 
The  hero  kindh  s  with  becoming  rage, 
Then  countries  stol'o,  and  captives,  unrestor*d. 
Give  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  sword. 
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BdiQld  with  w^at  resiitlef  s  (orce  be  fiUU 

On  tomis  besieged,  and  thunden  at  thy  walls ! 

-Ask  Vilieroy,  (for  Villeroy  beheld 

The  town  surrenderM,  and  the  treaty  seaPd) 

With  what  amazing  strength  the  forts  were  won, 

Whilst  tKe  whole  power  of  France  sto<kl  looking  on. 

But  stop   nut  here:    behold  where  Berkeley 
stands, 
And  executes  his  injurM  king*8  commands ; 
Around  thy  coast  his  bursting  bombs  Ue  pours 
On  flaming  citadels  and  falling  towers ; 
With  hissing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak. 
And  hurl  destruction  round  them  where  they  break; 
The  skies  with  long  ascending  flames  are  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light. 

Thus  JEUxA,  wben  in  fierce  eruptions  broke, 
Fills  Heaven  with  ashes,  and  the  Earth  with  smoke: 
Here  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirl'd  on  high,. 
Here  molten  stones  and  scattered  cinders  fly ; 
Its  fury  reaches  the  remotest  coast. 
And  strows  the  Asiatic  shore  with  dust. 

Now  dues  the  sailor  from  the  neighbouring  main 
Look  after  Gallic  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 
No' more  his  wonted  marks  he  can  descry, 
But  sees  a  long  unmeasured  ruin  lie; 
Whilst,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  shows 
Hiswondering  mates  where  towns  and  steeplesrose. 
Where  crowded  citizens  he  lately  viewed,    [stood. 
And  singles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes 

liere  Russel's  actions  should  my  Muse  require; 
And,  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
]*d  all  his  boundless  bravery  rehearse. 
And  draw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verse ; 
High  on  the  deck  should  the  great  leader  stand. 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  his  hand  ; 
Like  Homer's  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  all  Greece 
retire. 

But  who  can  run  the  British  triumphs  o'er. 
And  count  the  flames  disperst  on  every  shore  ? 
Who  can  describe  the  scattered  victory. 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
Else  who  could  Ormond's  god-like  acts  refiise, 
Ormond  the  thtfme  of  every  Oxford  Muse  ? 
Fain  would  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim. 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fame, 
Thro*  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight. 
Observe  each  blow*  and  keep  him  still  in  sight 
Oh,  did  our  British  peers  thus  court  renown. 
And  grace  the  coats  their  great  fore-fethers  won ! 
•  Our  arms  would  then  triumphantly  advance. 
Nor  Henry  be  the  Inst  that  conquered  France. 
What  might  not  England  hope,  if  such  abroad 
Purchased  their  country's  honour  »*  ith  their  blood : 
When  such,  detained  at  home,  support  our  state 
In  William's  stead,  and  bear  a  kingdom's  weight. 
The  schemes  of  Gallic  policy  o'erthrow. 
And  blast  the  counsels  of  the  common  foe; 
Direct  oAr  armies,  and  distribute  right. 
And  render  our  Maria's  loss  more  light. 
But  stop  my  Muse,  th*  ungrateful  sound  forbear, 
Maria's  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
Each  British  heart  Maria  still  does  wound. 
And  tears  burst  out  unbidden  at  the  sound  ; 
Maria  >till  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
I>arkens  our  triumphs,  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  length, the  British  ships  appear! 
Our  Nassau  come« !  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near. 
The  rising  masts  advance,  the  sails  grow  white. 
And  all  hit  pompous  navy  floats  in  sight. 


.<^. 
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Come,  mighty  prince,  desi^d  of  Britain,  comt ! 
May  Heaven's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home  I 
Come,  and  let  longing  crowds  behold  that  look, 
Which  such  confusion  and  amazement  struck 
Through  Gallic  hosts:  but,  oh !  let  us  descry 
Mirth  in  thy  brow,  and  pleasure  in  thine  eye  ; 
Let  nothing  dreadfUl  in  thy  face  be  found. 
But  for  a  while  forget  the  trumpet's  sound : 
Well-pleased,  thy  people's  loyalty  approve. 
Accept  their  duty,  and  enjoy  their  love. 
For  as,  wben  lately  mov*d  with  fierce  delight 
You  plung'd  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
Whole  heaps  of  death  encompass'd  you  around, 
And  steeds  o'er>turn'd.  lay  foaming  on  the  ground^ 
So  crown'd  with  laurels  now,  where-e'er  you  go. 
Around  you  blooming  joys  and  peacefiil  blessmg^ 
flow. 


A  TRANSLATION 

OF  ALL  VIRGIL'S  POURTH  GEOROIC,  EZCBFT  THE 
STORY  OP  ARlSTiBUS. 

£thbrbal  sweets  shall  next  my  Muse  engage. 
And  this,  Maecenas,  claims  your  patronage. 
Of  little  creatures  wondrous  acts  I  treat. 
The  lanks  and  mighty  leaders  of  their  stat^ 
Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  ^vars  relate 
A  trifling  theme  provokes  my  humble  lays : 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  praise. 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tunefiil  Nine     ' 
Join  in  the  piece,  and  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about  and  shelter'd  from  the  wind; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,'  from  tbeir 
b»v€.  [stores. 

Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  must  pasture  near  their 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers  ; 
Nor  frisking  heifon  bound  about  the  place. 
To  spurn  the  dew^rops  off,  and  bruise  the  risiof 
Nor  must  the  lizard's  painted  brood  appear,  [grata; 
No\r  wood-pecks,  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near. 
They  waste  the  swarms,  and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  young. 

Let  puriing  streams,  and  fountains  edg*d  with 
moss. 
And  sliallow  rills,  run  trickling  through  the  gra$t; 
Let  branching  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow. 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below ^ 
That  when  the  youth,  led  bj'  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  hi  the  sun^ 
Refreshing  springs  may  tempt  them  firom  the  heat. 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  run^. 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind. 
Should  dip,  or  scatter  those  that  lag  behind. 
Here  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone, 
Aiid  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant  all  the  flouery  banks  with  lavender. 
With  store  of  savory  scent  the  fragrant  air, 
Let  running  betony  the  field  o'erspread. 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Though  barks'or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive ; 
For  colds  congeal  andfrebze  the  liquors  up,  [drop: 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings 
The  bees,  of  b<»th  extremes  alike  afmid, 
Tbeir  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  spread. 
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And  rock  oat  ciammy  dews  firom  tieibi  and  towert. 
To  nnear  the  chinks^  and  piMter  up  the  pores: 
For  this  they  hoard  up  gloe,  whose  cHngingdropt, 
Like  pitch,  or  birdKme,  hang  in  itringy  ropes. 
They  oft,  'tis  said,  in  dark  retirements  dwell,' 
And  work  in  subterraneons  caves  their  cell ; 
At  other  times  th*  industrious  insects  live 
In  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 

Point  all  their  chinky  lodgings  round  with  mod. 
And  leaves  must  thinly  on  yonr  work  be  strow'd ; 
But  let  no  baleful  yew-tree  flourish  near. 
Nor  rotten  manhes  send  out  steami  of  mire; 
Nor  burning  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire: 
Nor  neighbouring  caves  return  the  dying  sound, 
Nor  echoing  rocb  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Things  thus  prepared 

When  th'  under-world  is  seis'd  with  cold  andnight. 
And  lummer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light. 
The  bees  through  woods  and  forests  take  their 
They  rifle  every  flower,  and  lightly  skim  [flight. 
^  The  crystal  brook,  and  sip  the  ranning  stroam  t 
And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  ttrongedelight. 
And  knead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  slhny 

sweet. 
But  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  repair. 
Borne  on  the  wind,  through  distant  tracts  of  air. 
And  view  the  winged  doudaU  blackening  from  afiur; 
While  shady  coverts  and  fresh  steams  they  choosey 
Milfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  bruise, 
And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 
On  brazea  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound. 
And  shake  the  cymbiUs  of  the  goddeis  round; 
Then  aU  will  hastily  retreat,  and  All 
The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  celL 
Jf  once  two  rival  aiiigs  their  right  debate. 
And  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  state. 
The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  deckvei 
AH  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war; 
HoarM  broken  sounds,  like  trumpet's  harsh  alarms, 
Run  thro*  the  hive,  and  call  them  to  their  arms; 
All  in  a  hurry  sprcM  their  shivorii^  wings. 
And  fit  their  daws  and  point  their  angry  stings : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet. 
And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight ; 
At  last,  when  all  the  Heavens  are  warm  and  fur, 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join ;  the  air    / 
Swarms  thick,  and  echoes  witlvthe  humming  war 
AU  in  a  firm  round  cluster  mix,  and  strow 
W  ith  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below ; 
As  thick  as  bail-stones  from  the  floor  rebound. 
Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  dan^  can  their  kings  control, 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
Kach  obstinate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow, 
Ti'I  shameful  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  dispute,  and  all  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dust  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  settled  in  their  hive, 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury, 
I'he  lazy  monarch  munt  be  duom'd  to  die; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  different:  one  of  better  note. 
All  s|>eckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shinii^  spot. 
Looks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat; 
But  !t>vc  of  ease,  and  sloth  in  one  prevails. 
That  scarce  his  hanging  paunch  b^'hind  him  trails: 
The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  kings; 
Some  spaikle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  winp; 


Others  look  loathsome  and  diseasM  with  tloth. 
Like  a  faint  traveller  whose  dusty  mouth 
Grows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  mauktsh  froth. 

The  first  are  best 

From  their  o'erflowing  cooubs,  you  'I!  often  press 
Pore  luscious  sweets,  that,  mingling  in  the  glassy 
Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice. 
And  a  rich  flavour  thro*  the  wine  diffuse. 
But  when  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home. 
And  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  onfinish'd 
Their  airy  rambflngs  are  with  ease  confin'd,  [comb^ 
CHp  their  kings'  wings,  and  if  they  stay  behind 
No  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right. 
Nor  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  flight. 
Let  flowery  banks  entice  them  to  their  cells. 
And  gardens  all  perium'd  with  native  smeDs; 
Where  carv'd  Pnapus  has  his  ftx*d  abode. 
The  robber's  terrour,  and  the  scare  crow  god. 
Wild  thyme  and  pine.trees  firom  their  barren  hill 
Transplant,  and  nurse  them  in  the  neighboiMiiig 

soil. 
Set  firuit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth. 
But  water  them,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  not  I  giving  o*er. 
And  striking  sail,  aiid  making  to  the  shore, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require;. 
Why  rosy  pttstum  blushes  twice  a  yean 
What  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply. 
And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry; 
What  with  a  cheerful  green  does  parsly  grace. 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  sJong  fhi 

twisted  grass; 
Nor  would  I  pass  the  soft  acanthus  o'er. 
Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  the  shore ; 
Nor  daffodils,  that  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 
Unrumple  their  swOln  bods,  and  show  their  yd* 
low  bloom. 
For  once  1  saw  in  the  Tarentine  vale. 
Where  slow  Galesus  drencht  the  wa^y  soil. 
An  dd  Corydan  yeoman,  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot. 
Where  neither  cOra  nor  pasture  grac'd  the  fidd. 
Nor  would  the  Tine  her  purple  harvest  yidd; 
But  savory  herbs  among  the  thorns  irere  found. 
Vervain  and  poppy  flowers  his  garden  erown'd. 
And  drooping  liiies  whiten'd  all  the  graosd. 
Blest  with  these  riches  he  could  empires  sl^ghCp 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  niipurchas'd  dainties  would  afford. 
And  his  own  garden  furnish  out  his  board : 
The  spring  did  fii-st  his  opening  roses  blow. 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stonev 
And  freezing  rivers  stiffen'd  as  they  run. 
He  then  would  prune  the  teuderest  of  his  trees. 
Chide  the  latespring,  and  lingering  western  breezes 
Hi8  beeH  fiist  swarm'd,  and  made  bis  vessels  foam 
With  the  rich  8quee2ing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindons  aoti  the  sappy  pine  increas'd; 
Here,  when  gay  flowers  hin  smiling  orchard  drest. 
As  many  blo.s8oms  as  the  spring  could  show. 
So  many  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  l>oqg1k 
In  rows  his  elms  and  knotty  peai^trees  bloom. 
And  thorns  ennob.ed  now  to  be  ar  a  plum. 
And  spreading  plane-trees,  wherv  supinely  laid 
He  now  enjoN  s  the  cool,  and  quaflb  beneath  tbe 
But  theb    for  want  of  room  I  must  omit,     [shade. 
And  leave  for  future  poets  to  recite. 

Now  ni  proceed  tluir  natures  todedare. 
Which  Jove  bimsdf  did  on  the  bees  ooofe-; 
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Ikcftuse,  inriled  by  tliA  tiinbrd^t  foimdy 
Lodg'd  in  a  cave  th'  almighty  babe  they  fmnd. 
And  the  young  god  nurst  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  wing>d  inhabitants  of  air. 
These  only  make  their  young  the  pubKc  care; 
)n  well-dispos'd  societies  they  live, 
And  laws  and  statutes  regulate  their  hire; 
Nor  stray,  like  others,  unconfin*d  abroad, 
But  know  set  stations,  and  a  fix*d  abode. 
Each  proYident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
Thro'  fields,  and  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies. 
And  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply. 
Taste  erery  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  labouring  in  their  cells  at  home. 
Temper  Narcissus^  clammy  tears  with  gum, 
For  the  first  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb; 
On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raise 
The  yellow  fabric  on  its  gluey  base. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  batch  the  seed 
With  vital  Mrarmth,  and  future  nations  breed; 
Whilst  others  thicken  all  the  slimy  dews. 
And  into  purest  honey  work  the  juice; 
Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  swdl 
With  luscious  nectar  every  flowing  cell. 
By  turns  they  watch,  by  turns  i^ith  curious  eyes 
Survey  the  Qsavens,  and  search  the  cloudied  skies 
To  find  out  breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tem 

pests  rise. 
By  tqms  they  ease  the  louden  swarms,  or  drive 
The  drone,  a  busy  insect,  ficom  their  hive. 
The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells. 
And  strong  with  thyme  the  new-4nade  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  sweat. 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  stubborn  wedge  they 

beat. 
And  all  th'  mishapen  thunder-bolt  complete; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fail ; 
Whilst  griping  tongs  turn  round,  the  glowing  ball. 
With  puffing  bellows  some  the  i^mes  increase. 
And  some  in  Watertdip  the  hissing  mass; 
Their  beaten  anvib  dieadflilly  resound, 
And  .£tna  shakes  all  o^er  and  thunders  under 
ground. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  small  compare. 
The  busy  swarms  their  different  labours  share, 
Besire  of  profit  urges  all  degrees; 
The  aged  insects,  by  experience  wise, 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  every  part. 
And  shape  the  waxen  fret-workout  with  art: 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils. 
Bring  home  their  thighs  dog'd  with  the  meadows 
On  lavender  and  saffron-buds  they  feed,     [spoils. 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed: 
From  purple  violets  and  the  telle  they  brin^f 
Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spnng* 

All  workitogether,  all  together  rest. 
'I'he  morning  still  renews  their  labours  past; 
Then  all  rush  out,  their  different  tasks  pursue. 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  suck  the  ripening  dew; 
Again  when  evening  warns  them  to  their  home, 
With  weary  wings,  and  heavy  thighs  they  come. 
And  croird  about  the  chink,  and  mix  a  drowsy  hum. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep. 
There  aU  the  night  their  peacdfbl  station  keep, 
Wrapt  up  in  silence,  and  dissolv'd  in  sleep. 
None  range  abroad  when  winds  and  storms^are  nigh. 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky. 
But  make  small  jouineys^  with  a  care^l  wing. 
And  fly  to  watar  at  a  oei^ouring  spring; 


Andy  lest  their  airy  bodies  should  be  c^t 

In  restless  whirls,  the  sport  of  every  blast. 

They  carry  stones  to  poise  them  in  their  fligh^ 

As  ballast  keeps  th*  unsteady  vessel  right. 
But  of  all  customs  that  the  bees  can  boast, 

'Tis  this  may  challenge  admiration  most; 

That  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve,  * 

Nor  waste  their  spiicits  in  luxurious  love. 

But  all  a  long  virginity  maintain. 

And  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain. 

prom  herbs  and  flowers  they  nick  each  tender  bee. 

And  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny ; 

Prom  these  they  choose  out  subjects,  and  create 

A  littlemonarch  of  the  rising  state ; 

Then  build  wax  kingdoms  for  the  in&nt  prince,    ' 

And  form  a  palace  for  his  residence* 
But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly, 

On  fi'mts  they  tear  their  silken  wings,  or  lie 

Groveling  beneath  their  flowery  load,  and  die. 

Thus  love  of  honey  can  an  insect  fire. 

And  in  a  fiy  such  generous  thoughts  inspire. 

Yet  by  repeopling  their.deoaying  state, 

Tho*  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  vital  fjate*^ 
Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain. 
And  in  an  endless  race  their  children's  chUdreii 
reign. 
No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  east  can  mora 
With  slavish  fcar  his  mighty  prince  adore  ; 
His  life  unites  them  all;,  but  when  he  dies. 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise; 
They  waste  their  hooey  And  their  combs  de&ce. 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place.  ' 
Him  aU  admire,  all  the  great  guslrdian  own, 
And  crowd  about  his  courts,  and  buzs  about  his' 

throne. 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear. 
Oft'  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air. 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some  from  such  instances  as  these  have  taught, 
"  The  bees  extract  is  heavenly;  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive ;  and  that  a  soul. 
Diffused  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  fiame  was  given. 
And  ran  thro'  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  all  th» 

deep  of  heaven; 
Thatthi^  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast. 
Life  that  ligain  flows  into  this  at  last. 
That  no  compounded  animal  could  die. 
But  when  dissolv'd,  the  spirit  mounted  high. 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky.*' 

Whene'er  their  balmy  sweets  you  mean  to  seize. 
And  take  the  liquid  labours  of  the  bees, 
Spirt  draughts  of  water  firom  your  mouth,  and  drive 
A  loathsome  cloud  of  smoke  amidst  their  hive. 
Twice  in  the  year  their  flowery  toils  begin. 
And  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  in; 
Once  when  the  lovely  Pleiades  arise. 
And  add  firesh  lustre  to  the  summer  skies: 
And  once  when  hastening  firom  the  watery  sign 
They  quit  their  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 

The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
To  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound  ; 
Their  venom'd  sting  produces  achiug  pains, 
And  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 
When  first  a  cold  hard*  winter's  storms  arrive. 
And  threaten  death  or  fiamine  to  their  hive. 
If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  a&irs 
Can  move  your  pity  and  provoke  your  cares. 
Fresh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 
And  cat  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away; 
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For  often  ticards  seize  the  luseiooi  spoils, 
'  Or  drones  that  riot  on  another^s  toils : 
Ofl  broods  of  naoths  infest  the  hungry  swarms. 
And  oft  the  furious  wasp  their  bive  alanns. 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms; 
Or  else  the  spider  at  the  entrance  sets 
Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  nets. 

When  sickness  n^if  ns  (for  they  as  well  as  we 
Feel  all  th*  effects  of  frail  mortality), 
By  certain  m^rks  the  new  disease  is  seen. 
Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin. 
Their  funeral  rights  are  formM,  and  every  bee 
With  grief  attends  the  sad  solemnity; 
The  few  diseased  survivors  hang  before 
Their  sickly  cellx,  and  droop  about  the  door. 
Or  slowly  in  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold. 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  and  bennmb'd  with  cold; 
In  drawling  hums  the  feeble  insects  grieve. 
And  dolrftU  buzzes  echo  through  the  hive, 
Like  wiuds  that  softly  murmur  through  the  trees, 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  teas. 
Now  lay  fresh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms, 
Ib  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  firying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  ^cy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  &mishU«warm  to  eat, 
And  gently  reconcile  them  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condensed  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime ; 
To  these  dry'd  roses,  thyme,  and  centaury  join. 
And  raisins  ripened  on  the  Psythian  vine* 

Besides  there  grows  a  flower  in  marshy  ground. 
Its  name  amellus,  easy  to  be  found; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shows  itself  in  leaves; 
The  flower  itse'f  isofa  golden  hue. 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  fl«>wcr,  and  grow 
Into  a  baab,  and  shade  the  turf  below  : 
The  plant,  in  holy  garlamls,  often  twines 
The  atUrs*  potU,  and  beantifies  the  shrines; 
Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watery  maxes  flows. 
Tkke  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  them  well 
lo  wine,  and  heap  them  op  before  the  celL 

But  if  the  whole  stock  fail,  and  none  survive; 
To  raise  new  people,  s#d  recruit  the  hive, 
ril  here  the  great  experiment  declare, 
Tliat  spread  th*  Arc^ian  shepherd's  name  so  far. 
How  bees  from  Mood  of  slaughterM  bulls  have  flod, 
And  swarms  amidst  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yeariy  see  their  bounds  , 
RefresbM  with  floods,  and  sail  about  their  grounds, 
Where  Persia  borders,  and  the  rolling  Nile 
Drives  Swiftly  down  the  swarthy  Indians*  soil, 
Till  into  seven  it  multiplies  its  stream, 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  a  frnitful  slime: 
In  this  last  practice  all  their  hope  remains, 
And  long  experience  justifies  their  pains. 

First  then  a  close  contracted  space  of  ground. 
With  straitened  walls  aiid  low-builtroof  they  found; 
A  narrow  shelving  light  is  next  assigned 
To  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind; 
Thro'  these  the  glancing  rays  obliquely  pierce : 
Hither  they  lead  a  boll  that's  young  and  fierce. 
When  two  years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  shows; 
And  shak«*s  the  comely  terroors  of  his  brows : 
His  nose  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath. 
They  muzzle  Qp,  awd  beat  his  limbs  to  death. 
With  violence  to  life  and  stifling  pain 
He  flings  and  spuros,  and  tries  to  foort  in  twd. 


Load  heavy  mows  hU  thick  on  evny  side^ 
Till  his  bruis'd  bowels  burst  within  the  hide. 
When  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  gromd. 
With  branches,  thyme,  and  ca<sia,  strow'd  aroaod. 
All  this  is  done  when  first  the  western  breese 
Becalms  the  year,  and  smooths  the  troubled  teas; 
Before  ^  chattering  swallow  builds  her  neat. 
Or  fieMs  in  spring's  embroidi-Ty  are  drelt. 
Mean  while  the  tainted  juice  fpnnents  witiiiii. 
And  quickens  as  it  works:  and  now  are  sees 
A  wondrous  swarm,  that  o'er  the  <^rcaas  crawla. 
Of  shapeless,  rude,  unfinished  animals : 
No  tegs  at  first  the  insect's  weight  sustain. 
At  length  it  .moves  its  new-made  limbs  with  pws; 
Now  strikes  the  air  with  qoivering  wings,  and  triet 
To  lift  its  body  up,  and  learns  to  rise; 
Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wean 
Pull  grown,  and  all  the  bee  at  length  appears; 
From  every  side  the  fruitful  carcass  poors 
Its  swarming  brood,  as  thick  as  summer  f~ 
Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Puthian  bows. 
When  twanging  strings  first  shoottfaem  on  tbefbefc 

Thus  have  I  sung  the  nature  of  the  bee  ; 
^^Hiile  Cspsar,  towering  to  divinity. 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  homage  and  commenc'd  a  god: 
1  flourish*d  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Retir'd  and  shelter'd  in  inglorious  ease: 
I  who  before  the  songs  of  shepherds  madey 
When  gay  and  yoiing  my  rural  Ia3rs  1  playM, 
And  setmy  Titjrms  beneath  his  sinde. 


A    SO  NG, 

FOR  ST.  CEaiJA*S  DAT,  AT  OXSORO. 

Cbcilia,  whose  exalted  hymns 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  bleit. 
In  choirs  of  warb!ing  serapbims 

Known  and  distiugubh'd  from  the  rest; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Thy  vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  hear  our  prayers ; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs,  [tbee: 

And,  as  thou  sing'st  thy  God,  teach  us  to  sing  of 
Tune  etery  string  and  every  tongue. 
Be  thou  the  Muse  and  subject  of  cor  i 


Let  all  Cecilia's  praise  prodaim. 
Employ  the  echo  in  her  name. 
Haik  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raise. 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  their  lays; 
The  organ  labours  in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace. 
From  every  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly. 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  high, 
And  now  it  sinks  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  thro'  all  the  notes  We  sing. 
The  work  of  every  skilful  tongue. 

The  sound  «if  every  trembling  stringy 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  our  song. 

For  ever  consecrate  the  day. 

To  music  and  Cecilia ; 
Music  the  grcate&t  good  that  mortals  know, 

And  all  of  Heaven  we  have  below. 

Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 

Engender  fury,  kindle  love ; 
With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move, 
And  maaage  all  the  man  with  aecvtt  ait. 
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When  Orpheus  strikes  the  trembHog  lyre, 
The'streaiiis  stand  still,  the  stones  admire; 
The  listeoine:  savajres  advance, 

Thewolf  and  Iamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  awkward  measures  leap. 
And  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended  as  he  play'd. 
And  Rhodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

Music  religious  heats  inspires. 

It  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  high. 
And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires. 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 
Th*  Almighty  listens  to  a  tuneful  tongue. 
And  seems  well>pleas'd  and  courted  with  a  song. 

Soft  moving  sounds  and  heavenly  airs  [prayers. 
Give  force  to  every  word,  and  recommend  our 
When  time  itself  shall  be  no  more, 
And  all  things  in  confusion  hurl'd. 
Music  ^all  then  exert  it^  power. 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world : 
Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 
In  one  eternal  jubilee : 
All  Heaven  shall  echo  with  tlieir  hymns  divine^ 

And  God  himself  with  pleasure  see 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CHORUS. 

Consecrate  the  place  and  day 

To  music  and  Cecilia. 

Let  no  rouj^h  winds  approach,  nor  dart 

Invade  the  hallow'd  bounds, 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air. 

Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard. 

But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue; 
Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepared. 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 
And  imitate  the  blest  above. 
In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  GREATEST  ENGUSH  POETS. 

TO  MR.  HENRY  SACHEVERELL,  APRIL  S,  1G94. 

Since,  dearest  Harry,  you  will  needs  request 
A  short  acconnt  of  all  the  imise-possest. 
That,  down  from  Chaucer^s  days  to  Dryden's  times. 
Have  spent  their  noble  rage  in  British  rhymes ; 
Without  more  preface,  writ  in  formal  lei^^. 
To  speak  the  undertaker's  want  of  strengSt, 
ril  try  to  make  their  several  beanties  known. 
And  show  their  verses  worth,  though  not  my  oWU. 

Long  bad  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine. 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine; 
Till  Chaucer  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose. 
And  many  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prose. 
But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  his  language,  and  obscur'd  his  wit : 
In  Tain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strahi. 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenser  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  amus*d  a  barbarous  age ; 
A  n  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude, 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathless  fieMs,  and  unfrequented  floods. 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yore, 
Can  charm  an  vuidcrstaiidin^  age.no  morv; 

XQL,      . 


The  long-spnn  allegories  ftdsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  Viea  too  plain  below.     % 
We  view  well-pleas'd  at  distance  all  the  sights. 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights. 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  coui-txms  knights. 
But,  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay. 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
0|er-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought: 
Hift  tnms  too  closely  on  the  reader  press: 
He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  pleas'd  us  less. 
One  glittering  thought  no  sooner  strikes  our  eyei 
With,  silent  wonder,  but  new  wonders  rise. 
As  in  the  milky  way  a  shining  white 
O'erflows  the  Heavens  with  one  continued  light ; 
That  not  a  single  star  can  show  his  rays. 
Whilst  jointly  all  promote  the  common  blaze. 
Pardon,  great  poet,  that  1  dare  to  name 
Th'  lumumber'd  beauties  of  thy  verse  with  blame; 
Thy  feult  is  only  wit  in  its  excess: 
But  wit  like  thine' in  any  shape  will  please. 
What  Muse  but  thine  can  equal  hints  inspire. 
And  fit  the  deep-mouth'd  Pindar  to  thy  lyre: 
Pindar,  whom  others  in  a  labour'd  strain. 
And  forc*d  expression,  imitate  in  vain  ? 
Wetl-pleaa'din  thee  he  soars  with  new  delight. 
And  plajrs  in  more  unbounded  verse,  and  takes  a 
.  nobler  flight.  U^yt 

Blest  man !  whose  spotless  life  and  charming 
EmployM  the  tuneful  prelate  in  thy  praise; 
Blest  man!  who  now  shall  be  for  ever  known. 
In  Sprat's  successfol  Ubours  and  thy  own. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalk. 
Unfettered  in  majestic  numbers  walks: 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage ; 
Nor  Earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallow'd  tage. 
See !  see !  he  upwards  springs,  and  towering  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality. 
Shakes  Heaven's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms^ 
And  sets  th'  Almighty  thundererin  arms.  , 

Whate*er  his  pen  describes  1  more  than  sec. 
Whilst  every  verse,  array'd  in  majesty. 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  above  the  critics  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  struck  with  terrour  and  delight. 
When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight! 
When  great  Messiah's  out-spread  banner  shines. 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  sound  of  brazen  wheels,  wkit  thunder,  8care« 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  dm  of  war ! 
With  ft»ar  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, ' 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire ; 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  1  rise. 
And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise ; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness  1 
Oh,  had  the  poet  ne'er  profan'd  his  pen. 
To  vamiKb  o'er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deserv'd  applause ! 
But  now  the  language  cant  support  the  cause; 
While  the  clean  current,  though  serene  and  bright. 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  sight. 

But  now,  my  Muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse. 
Turn  every  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse; 
The  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays : 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse,  frith  art,  to  Waller's  praise; 
While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
Sofl  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  desire : 
So  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passion  mov^ 
And  siccharissa*8  beauty  kindle  love, 
*    M  X 
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Thy  rcne,  faarmoniouft  bard,  and  flatteriog  ibng. 
Can   make  the   vaiiquisb'd    great,    the   eoward 

strong.  * 

Thy  verse  can  show  e'en  Cromwell's  innocence, 
Aod  compliment  the  storm  that  l>ore  hkn  hence. 
Oh,  had  tiiy  Musk;  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne ! 
IIqw  bad  his  triumphs  glittei'd  in  thy  page, 
i^nd  srarm'd  thee  to  a  more  exalted  rage ! 
What  scenes  of  death  and  horrour  had  we  ▼iew'd, 
And  bow  bad  Boyne's  wide   current  reekM   in 

blood! 
Or  if  Maria's  charms  thou  wouldst  rehearse. 
In  smoother  nuiubers  and  a  softer  verse ; 
Thy  pen  had  well  describ'd  her  graceful  air. 
And  Gloriana  wduld  have  seem'd  more  fair. 
Nor  must  Roscommon  pass  neglected  by» 
That  makes  e'en  rules  a  noble  poetry: 
KulcB  whose  deep  sense  and  heavenly  nimbers 

show 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  po»»t8  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  must  we  e'er  forget  thy  strains, 
While  Cooper's  Hill  commands  the  neighbouring 

plains. 
But  see  where  artful  Dryden  next  appeare> 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  e'en  in  years. 
Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneful  Muse  afforda 
The  iBweptest  numbers,  and  the  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comic  sounds  or  tragic  airs 
She  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears: 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes. 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  bites. 
From  her  no  harsh  unartful  numbers  fall, 
She  wears  aU  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  all. 
How  might  we  fear  our  English  poetry. 
That  long  has  flourish'd,  should  decay  with  thee; 
Did  not  tbe  Moses'  other  hope  appear, 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fJpar: 
Congreve  I  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  store 
Has  giveji  already  much,  and  promis'd  more. 
Congreve  shall  stiH  preserve  thy  fame  alive. 
And  Dryden's  Muse  shall  in  his  friend  survive. 
I'm  thp»d  with   rhyming,  and  would  fain  give 

o'er, 
But  Justice  stSH  demands  one  labour  more : 
The  noble  Montagne  remains  unnam'd. 
For  wit,  for  humour,  and  for  judgment  fsm'd; 
To  Dorset  he  directs  his  artful  Muse, 
ttk  numbers  such  a:)  Poriwt's  self  might  use. 
How  negligently  graceful  he  unreins 
His  vertie,  and  writes  in  loose  familiar  strains; 
How  Nassau's  godlike  acts  adorn  bis  lines. 
And  atl  the  hero  in  ftiil  glory  shinca ! 
We  se-'  his  army  set  in  just  array, 
iind  B  yne's  dy*d  wavei*  run  ptiiple  to  the  tea. 
Nor  Simuis  ehok'd  with  men,   and  arms,   and 

blood. 
Nor  rapid  Xanthus'  Celebrated  flood, 
Shiill  longer  be  the  poet's  highest  themes, 
Though  gods  aod  beroes  fbagbt  promiscnons  In 

their  stream*^. 
But  now,  to  Nassau's  secret  councils  rais'd. 
He  aids  the  hero,  whom  before  he  prais*d. 

I've  done  at  length;  and  now,  dear  friend,  re- 
ceive 
The  la>t  poor  present  tbatfny  MOse  can  give. 
1  leave  the  arts  of  poetry  and  verse 
,  To  them  that  practise  them  with  more  success. 
Of  ci«atef  tnrthsU'li  now  prepare  to  tell, 
And  BO  at  oooe,  dear  friend  and  MuMi  %rew«iU 


^     A  LETTBH  FBOM  JTAir, 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  CHARLU  IJORD  HAUFIX,  IH 
THE  YEAR  MOCCl. 

Salve  magna  parens  frugnm  Satumia  tdlns, 
Magni^  viii^m!  tibi  res  antiqna  laudis  &  artis 
A  ggredior,  sanctos  ansus  recludere  fontea. 

ViRG.  Oeoig.  iu 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire. 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire, 
Nor  longer,  her  ungrateful  sons  to  pleaae» 
For  their  advantage  sacrifice  your  ease; 
^fe  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys 
Through  nations  fhiitful  of  immortal  lays. 
Where  the  soft  season  and  inviting  clime    - 
Conspire  to  trouble  your  repose  with  rhyme.  "^ 

For  whereso'^'er  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
r^ay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  riae^ 
Poetic  fitelds  encompass  me  around. 
And  still  i  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground; 
For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  gmo't. 
And  every  eti^am  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleasM  to  search  the  hills  and  woo^ 
For  rising  springs  and  celbrated  floods ! 
To  view  the  Nar,  tumultuous  in  his  course. 
And  trace  the  smooth  CUtumnus  to  his  source^ 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  his  t\-atery  store, 
Thnmg^h  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  short. 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

Fir'd  with  a  tliousand  raptures,  I  survey 
Eridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The  ling  of  flo<^s !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plaihii 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains. 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snow% 
Distributes  weafth  and  plenty  where  he  ^wa. 
Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tun^ul  throng 
I  look  for  streams  immortalis'd  in  song. 
That  loi»t  in  silence  and  obKvioa  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fbcmtaias  and  theh-^h|ani^ dky) 
Yet  run  for  ever  by  the  Muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  stilL 

Sometiraes  to  gentle  Tftver  f  retire. 
And  the  fam'd  river'a  empty  ahorea  admirei. 
That  destitute  of  strength  derives  its  coume 
From  thrifty  urns  and  an  nnfruitfU  source; 
Yet  sung  so  often  io  p^ietic  lays,  ' 

With  !4Com  the  Danube  aod  the  NUe  surveys; 
So  high  the  deathless  Mnae  exalts  her  thesie ! 
Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor  inglorioas  Areain, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray 'd. 
And  unobaerv'd  in  wild  meanders ^ayM; 
Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  tword  renodni^ 
Its  rising  billows  tbroogh  the  world  reBomd, 
Where'er  the  heroes  godlike  acts  c«n  pierce^ 
Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  verae. 

Oh  could  the  Muse  my  ravish'd  breast  impim 
With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  ^nal  tn:^ 
Unuumber'd  beauties  io  my  Teraesboiikl  ahina^ 
And  Viigirs  Italy  should  yi.-ld  to  mine! 

See  how  the  golden  grovea  arooad  mesm^ 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  i-^lc^ 
Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care. 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  nortbem  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mountain  joioe  I 
To  nobler  tMtea,apd  matt  caoljbadwnfta: 
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F'*en  the  nmf/h  riockf  nf ith  tender  mjrrtle  bloom, 
AiMJ'trodden  weeds  sendoiita  rich  pertame. 
.  Bear  roe,  aotne  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seata, 
<)r  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats; 
Wheit;  western  galea  eternally  reside. 
And  all  tlie  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride: 
Blossoma,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  Whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive. 
And  in  my  soul  a  thou^ud  passions  atnve. 
When  Home's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magaificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie. 
An  amphitheatre's  amazing  height 
Here  fills  my  eye  with  terrour  and  delight. 
That' on  its  public  shows  unpeopled  Rome, 
Aud  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb : 
Here  pillars  rough  with  sculpture  pierce  the  skies. 
And  here  the  proud  triuibphal  arches  rise, 
Where  the  old  Romans  deathless  acts  displayed. 
Their  base  degenerate  progeny  upbraid: 
Whole  rivers  here,  forsake  the  fields  below, 
And  wondering  at  their  height  through  airy  chan- 
Dels  flow. 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  wandering  Muse  retires, 
And  the  dumb  show  of  breathing  rocks  admires; 
Where  the  smooth  chisel  all  its  force  has  shown, 
And  soften'd  into  flesh  the  rugged  stone. 
In  solemn  silence,  a  majestic  band, 
Ueroea,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand. 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown. 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown; 
While  the  brightdames,to  whom  they  humbly  sued, 
Still   show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts 
subdued. 

Fain  would  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
Aud  show  th'  immortal  labours  in  my  verse, 
Where  from  tbemiugled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow, 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  gk>w. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  plea^re  tost, ' 
Amidst  the  toft  variety  I  'm  lost: 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravisb'd  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labjmnths  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views. 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  Muse. 

How  has  kind  Heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  m'nintains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
Wifb  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  and  Earth  impart. 
The  sDiiies  of  Nature,  and  the  charms  of  Art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
A od  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ?    , 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  reildening  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
loyle98  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines. 
And  io  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines: 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  Nature's  bounty  curst. 
And  ill  the  loaden Viiieyard  dies  for  thirst. 

O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  rcigu. 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train; 
£aa*d  of  her  I6ad  Subjection  trrows  more  light, 
And  Poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight; 
Thou  mak'tt  the  gloomy  face  of  Nature  gay, 
Giv'^at  beauty  to  the  Sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  BriUnnia's  isle  adores; 
Bo  w  hai  tha  oft  exbaoited  aU  her  stores. 


How  oft  in  fiekls  of  death  thy  presence  sotfght. 
Nor  thmks  the  mighty  prire  too  dearly  bought  I 
On  foreigp  mountains  may  the  Sun  refine 
The  grape's  soil  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wind. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  Ait  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  dime,  that  lies 
In  cen  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies, 
Nor  it  the  coarseness  of  our  Heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
'Tis  Liberty  that  croniis  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  ba^pnen  rocks  and  her  bleak  moun- 
tains smile. 

Others  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sight. 
And  in  their  proud  aspiring  domes  delight; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretcht  canvas  give. 
Or  teach  their  animated  rocks  to  live: 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Europe's  fiUe, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state. 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war. 
And  answer  her  afflicted  neighbour's  prayer. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  hy  fierce  alarms. 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms: 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrours  cease. 
And  all  the  northern  world  Kes  husb'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Qaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head, 
And  fain  her  god-like  sons  would  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domestic  spite : 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  ounsels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  different  tongues  resound^ 
1  bridle-in  my  struggling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  lanch  into  a  bokler  strain. 

But  1  've  already  troubled  you  too  long. 
Nor  dare  attempt  a  more  adventurous  song. 
My  humble  verse  demands  a  softer  theme, 
A  painted  meadow,  or  a  puriing stream; 
Unfit  for  heroes:  whom  immortal  lays, 
And  lines  like  Virgil's,  or  like  yours,  should  praise 


IK 


MILTON'S  STYLE  IMITATED, 

A   TRANSLATION   OF  A  STORY    OUT    OF    T^C 
THIRD  JRSEID. 

Lost  in  the  gloomy  borrour  of  the  night. 
We  ^ruck  upon  the  coast  where  ^tna  lies, 
Horrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  firaught  with  fire, 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fbmes  and  pitchy  clouds. 
Vast  («howers  of  ashes  hovering  in  the  smoke ; 
Now  belches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenat,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Or  flings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  smother*d  fire,  involr'd 
In  pestilential  vapoura,  stench  and  smoke. 

'TIS  Mid,  that  thunder-struck  Bnceladus 
Qroveliiig    beneath   th'    incumbent    mountain's 

weight 
Lies  3tretch'd  supine,  eternal  prey  of  flamts ^ 
And  when  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load, 
Kductant,  to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  through  all  the  isle. 
And  JEXuA  thunders  dreadful  under  groimd. 
Then  pours  outsiuoke  in  wreathing  curls  con  volv'd. 
And  shade's  the  Sun's  brignt  orb,  and  biota  out  day* 

Here  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  we  lodg'd, 
And  frighted  he8i4itraiig««oqbd9  andditiBai  y<Uip 
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Nor  saw  from  w}»ciirc  they  came;  for  all  the  night 
A  itiui  ky  storm  deep  louring  o*cr  our  heads 
Hune  hnminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
OpposM  itself  to  Cynthia's  siJver  ray. 
And  shad*  d  all  beneath.     But  now  the  Sun 
With  orient  beams  had  chas'd  the  dewy  night 
From  Earth  and  Heaven ;  nil  nature  stood -disclos'd  : 
"W^en  I'Mikmir  on  the  n«  icrhbourinfr  woods  we  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown, 
An  uncouth  feature,  meapre,  pale,  and  wild; 
Affliction's  fool  and  terrible dimiay 
fiat  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 
Witl'  marks  of  famine,  speaking  sore  distress; 
Hib  looks  were  tangled,  and  his  shag?y  beard 
Matted  with  filth;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 

He  first  advanced  in  haste;  but  when  he  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan  arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  back  recoil'd  as  one  surprised; 
But  soon  recovering  f  peed,  he  ran,  he  flew 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries    ' 
Our  ears  assail'd:  <*  By  Heaven's  eternal  Bres, 
By  e^•e^y  god  that  Rits  enthron'd  on  high, 
By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn, 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore. 
So  1  may  shun  this  savage  race  accurst. 
»Ti8  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
"With  sword  and  fire  o'ertum'd  Neptunian  Troy, 
And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust; 
For  «  hich,  if  so  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Phirg'd  in  the-  deep,  for  ever  let  me  lie 
Wbelm'd  under  seas ;  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Let  man  inflict  it,  and  I  die  well  pleas'd." 

H<!  ended  here,  and  now  profuse  of  tears 
In  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  our  feet; 
We  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was. 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  simk  thus  low; 
Ancbises  too  with  friendly  aspect  mikl 
Gave  him  his  hand,  sure  pledge  of  amity, 
When,  thus  encourag'd,  he  began  his  tale. 

"  Tm  one,**  says  he,  "  of  poor  descent,  my  name 
Is  Acbtemenides,  my  country  Gi-eece, 
Ulysses*  sad  compeer,  who,  whilst  he  fled 
The  raging  Cyclops,  left  roe  here  behind 
Disconsolate,  forlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  left  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave; 
A  dunireon  wide  and  horrible,  the  walls 
On  all  8i<?es  forr'd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hang 
With  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs, 
His  dire  repast :  himself  of  mighty  size. 
Hoarse  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  visage  grim, 
Intractat>le,  that  riots  on  the  flesh 
Of  mortal  men,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  see  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
Two  sprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man: 
I  saw  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  them  on  the  grundsil  edge; 
The  pavement  swam  in  Hood,  the  walls  lironnd 
Were  spatter'd  o'er  with  brains.   He  lapt  the  blood , 
And  chew'd  the  tender  flesh  still  warm  with  life. 
That  sweli'd  and  heav'd  itself  amidst  his  teeth 
As  sensible  of  pain.    Not  less  mean  while 
Our  chief  incens'd,  and  studious  of  revenge, 
Plpts  bis  destruction/  which  he  thus  eflects: 
The  giant,  gorgM  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood. 
Lay  stretcbt  at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o»ticharg'd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  confus'd. 
We  gHther>d  round,  and  to  his  single  eye. 
The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar\l 
Ihika  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  baroish'd  shield. 


A  forky  staflT  we  dextrously  apply'd,  ' 

Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  roimd, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb. 
But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays : 
Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race: 
A  hundi-ed  of  the  same  stupeiKKius  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills. 
Gigantic  brotherhood,  that  stalk  along 
With  horrid  strides  o*er  the  high  mountains'  tqw. 
Enormous  in  their  gait;  1  oft  have  heard 
Their  voice  and  tread ;  oft  seen  them  as  they  past« 
Sculkin^'  and  scouring  down,  half  dead  with  fear. 
Thrice  has  the  Moon  wa^*d  all  her  orb  in  lig^t, 
Thrice  travcl'd  o>r  in  her  obscure  sojourn 
The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  I've  ltv*d 
Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.'*    As  thus  he  spoke. 
We  saw  descending  from  a  neighbouring  hill 
Blind  Polypheme;  by  weary  steps  and  slow 
The  groping  giant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 
Explored  his  way :  around,  his  woolly  flock* 
Attended  grazing:  to  the  well-known  shore 
He  bent  his  course,  and  on  the  margin  stood, 
A  hideous  monster,  terrible,  defurm'd ; 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  high  front  there  gap*d 
The  spacious  hollow  where  his  eye^ball  roU*d, 
A  ghastly  oriCce;  he  rins'd  the  wound. 
And  wash'd  an  ay  the  strings  and  clotted  blood 
That  cak'd  within;  then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean ;  while  the  topmast  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side:  we  stood 
Amaz'd,  be  sore;  a  sudden  borrour  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrill'd  in  every  veii^. 
Till,  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars. 
We  sped  away ;  be  heard  us  in  our  course. 
And  with  bis  outstretch'd  arms  around  him  grop'^r 
But,  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  he  rais'd 
Such  hideous  shouts  that  all  the  ocean  shook* 
Ev*n  Iti^ly,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
In* distant  echoes  answer'd;  JEtoB  roar'd. 
Through  all  its  inmost  winding  caverns  roar^ 

Roused  with  the  sound,  the  mighty  family 
Of  one-eyed  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore. 
And  gather  rtnind  the  bellowing  Polypheme, 
A  dire  assembly :  we  with  eager  haste 
Work  every  one,  and  from  afiir  behold 
A  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  foreA  tall  c^  mountain  oaks 
Advanc'd  to  mighty  growth :  the  traveller 
flears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  ridet 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
Amidst  the  boughs,  and  at  the  distance  se«s 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
A  stately  prospect,  waving  in  the  clouds. 


THE  CAMPAIGN, 

A  POEM. 

TO  HJ8  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOSOCCH, 

1105. 

Rlieni  pacator  et  Istri. 

Omni^  in  hue  uno  variis  discordia  cessit 
Oidiitibuii;  Istatur  cques,  plauditque  senator, 
Votaque  patricio  ccrtant  plebeia  favori. 

Clavi>.  de  I«aud.  Stiiic 
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Esye  aliqtiam  in  t«nis  sentem  quae  sua  impensa, 
suo  labore  ac  periculo,  bella  gerat  pro  libertate 
,aliorum.  Nee  hoc  tinitimis,  aut  propinquae  vi- 
cinitatis  hofninibns,  aut  terns  continent!  junctis 


pnestet.     Maria  trajiciat:    ne  quod  toto  orbe  /Forming  the  wondmus  year  within  his  thought; 


t^rrarum  injustum  imperium  Kit,  et  ubique  jus, 
fas,  lex,  potentissima  sii)t.    Liv.  Hist.  lib.  33. 

W^iLB  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclaim, 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enrol  your  name; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause, 
And  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  Muse  recites. 
That  in  ambitions  verse  attempts  your  figbts. 
Fir*d  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  n-  w, 
Teq  thousand  wonders  opening  to  my  view 
Shine  forth  at  once;  sieges  and  storms  appear. 
And  wars  and  conqae^ts  fill  th'  important  year: 
Rivers  of  blood  I  see,  and  hills  of  slain. 
An  Iliad  rising  out  of  one  campaign.    . 

T^e  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  towering  pride. 
His  ancient  boondji  enlarged  on  every  side; 
Pyrene*8  lofty  barriers  were  subdued. 
And  in.  the  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood; 
Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Opi^os'd  their  Alps  and  Apennines  in  vain. 
Nor  found  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  im- 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur*d ;         [mur'd, 
The  rising  Danube  its  long  race  began. 
And  half  its  course  through  the  new  conquests  ran; 
Amaz*d  and  anxious  for  her  sovereign's  fates, 
Gerjflania  trembled  through  a  hundred  states; 
Great  Leopold  himself  was  seiz'd  with  fear; 
fie  jraz'd  around,  but  saw  no  succour  near; 
J^e  gaz'd,  and  huif-abandon'd  to  despair 
His  hopes  on  Fleav'n,  and  confidence  in  prayer. 

To  Britain's  queen  the  nations  turn  their  eyes. 
On  her  resolves  the  western  world  relies, 
Coiifyling  still,  amidst  it?  dire  alarms. 
In  Anna^js  cotmcils,  and  in  ChurchiU*s  arms. 
Thrice  happy  Britain,  from  the  kingdoms  rent, 
7o  sit  the  guardian  of  the  continent! 
That  see$  her  bravest  son  advancM  so  high. 
And  flourishing  so  near  her  prince's  eye ; 
Thy  ^vouritrs  prow  not  up  by  fortune's'tport, 
Or  fi-oin  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court; 
On  the  firm  basis  of  desert  they  rise,  * 

From  long-try'd  faith,  and  friend8]>ip*t  holy  tyes : 
Tb^ix  sovereign's  well*distingnish'd  smiles  they 

share. 
Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war; 
Tbfi  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  voice; 
By  sbowjers  of  blessings  Heaven  approves  their 

choice; 
£pvy  its€  If  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost. 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  them  most. 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breezes  warm  the  sky, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly; 
Her  <:hief  already  has  bis  march  begun. 
Crossing  the  provinces  himself  had  won, 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar. 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
T.Vli^htfnl  stream,  had  Nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  dunes  far  from  the  peijur'd  Oaul; 
But, now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies, 
Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise* 
Bach  vineyard  doubtful  ot  its'master  grmfs, 
A  lid  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 
1*he  discontented  shades  of  slaughtered  hoKts, 
That  w^er*d  ou  her  banksy  her  heroes  ghosts. 


W6v'd,  when  they  saw  Britannia's  arms  appear. 
The  vengeance  due  to  their  gre  t  deaths  was  near. 

Odr  godlike  leader,  ere  the  stream  he  past. 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  his  labours  cast, 


His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfouuht. 
The  Jong  laborious  march  he  first  surveys. 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese, 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow. 
Such  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow: 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  the  hero's  eyes. 
And  dani^r  serves  but  td  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Furope,  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues! 
Infiected  by  the  burning  Sctirpioo's  beat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  rhaf  *d  temples  beat. 
Till  on  the  bordei^  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  re'reshing  winds. 
Our  British  youth,  with  in-born  freedom  bold, 
Unnumber'd  scenes  of  servitude  behold. 
Nations  of  slaves,  with  tyranny  debased,    • 
(Their  Maker's  image  more  than  half  defaced) 
Hourly  instructed,  as  they  urge  their  toil. 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  soil. 

Still  to  the  risin?  Sun  they  take  their  way 
Through  clou<l8  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  coast 
With  cooling  streams  revives  the  fainting  host, 
Thqt  cheerfully  his  labours  post  forgets. 
The  mid-night  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O'er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  piss 
(Now  cover'd  o'er  with  woods,  and  hid  in  grass). 
Breathing  revenge;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  every  breast,  and  boil  in  every  vein: 
Htre  shatter'd  walls,  like  broken  rocks  firom  ftur 
Rise  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war. 
Whilst  here  the  vroe  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs. 
Industrious  to  conceal  srreat  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Kugonio  to  the  glorious  interview. 
Gveat  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  an<l  in  friendship  bum;    , 
A  sudden  friendship,  while  uith  stretch 'd-<mt  rays 
They  meet  each  other,  mi<ngling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Pplish'd  in  courts,  and  hardened  in  the  fkkl. 
Renowned  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skill'd, 
Their  courage  dwells  not  In  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mountain  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood  ; 
Lodg'd  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  over-rui'd, 
Infl^m'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cool'd. 
In  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown. 
And  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown: 
To  spuls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  join'd, 
Heavrn  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  hnman*kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms. 
Her  harass'd  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms. 
Whilst  the  high  hillR  and  rivent  all  around 
Wkh  thuikdering  peals  of  British  shouts  resound  i 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  march  with  fireshde'Jght, 
Eager  for  jtlory,  and  require  the  fight 
So  the  stanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues. 
And. smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 
The  tedious  track  unraveling  by  degrees: 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  every  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach  he  shoots  away 
On  his  ftill  stretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  the  various realmsare  past; 
Th*  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last: 
Like  hills  th'  aspiring  ramnirts  rise  on  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie; 
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Batterlei  on  batteries  guard  eaeh  fatal  pats. 
Threatening  destruction;  rows  of  hollow  brass. 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their wombstcn  tbousaod thunders  sleep : 
Great  Churchill  owns,  charmed  with  the  glorious 

sight, 
His  march  o*er-paid  by  such  a  promisM  fight. 

The  western  Sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray, 
And  taintly  scatt^r*d  the  remains  of  day: 
Evening  approach'd  ;  but  oh  what  host  of  flet 
Were  never  to  behold  that  evening  close ! 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg  d  in  ftrm  array. 
The  close-compacted  Britons  win  their  way; 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  thrung'd  war  defac'd 
With  tracts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste; 
S'ill  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  tbcy  broke 
Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slaughtered  legions  filPd  the  trench  below. 
And  bofe  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

Nigh  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage; 
The  battle,  kindled  into  tenfold  rage. 
With  showers  of  bullets  and  with  storms  of  iire 
Bums  in  full  fury ;  heaps  on  heaps  expire, 
Nations  with  nations  mix'd  confusedly  die. 
And  lost  in  one  promiscuous  carnage  lie. 

How  many  generous  Britons  meet  their  doom, 
Kew  to  tb^  field, and  heroes  in  the  bloom! 
Th*  illustrious  youths,  that  left  their  natire  sbor« 
To  march  where  Britons  never  march*d  before, 
(O  fatal  love  of  fame !  O  glorious  beat. 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great!) 
After  such  toils  oVrcome,  such  dangers  past, 
Stretched  on  Bavarian  ramparts  breathe  tbeir  last 
But  hold,  my  Muse,  may  no  complaints i^ppemr, 
Kor  blot  thf  day  with  an  ungrateful  tear: 
While  Marlborough  lives,  Britannia*!  start  dis- 

]»ense 
A  friendly  light,  and  sbine  in  innocence. 
Plunging  through  seas  of  blood  his  fiery  steed 
Where'er  his  friends  retire,  or  fuea  succeed ; 
Thos^  he  srpfTorts,  these  drives  to  sudden  flight. 
And  turns  the  various  fortune  of  the  fight. 

Forbear,  great  man,  renown'd  ip  arms,  forbear. 
To  bi-ave  the  thickest  terrours  of  the  war, 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confiis'd  In  crowds  of  fi>es, 
Britannia's  safety,  and  the  worM's  repose ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life  abatf 
This  scorn  of  danger,  and  contempt  of  fate: 
Thou  lIv»Ht  not  for  thyself;  thy  queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  victorious  hands; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join. 
And  Europe's  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  long-disputod  pass  they  gain, 
By  crowdjfd  armies  fortify'd  in  vain ; 
The  war  ^reak?  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield. 
And  aee  their  camp  with  British  legions  fiird. 
So  Belgian  moundft  bear  on  tlietr  shattered  sides 
The  sea*s  whole  weight  increasM  with  swelling 
$ut  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds,    [tidet  ; 
Kurag>d  by  watery  moons,  and  warring  winds. 
The  trembling  peasant  sees  bis  country  round 
Covered  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

The  few  spr^iTing  foes  disperst  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleaningp  of  a  fight) 
In  every  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear, 
And  Marlborough's  form  in  every  shadow  fear, 
-Till  the  dark  cope  of  night  with  kind  embraice 
Bcfirit  nds  the  rout,  and  covers  their  disgrace. 

To  Donavert,  with  unresisted  fbrce, 
*|'he  gay  victorioufl  tnpy  bends  its  cpurae. 


The  growth  of  meadows,  and  th€  pride  of  Mdl^ 
Whatever  spoils  Bavaria's  summer  yields 
(The  Danube's  great  increase),  Britannia  shares. 
The  food  of  armies  and  support  of  waH: 
With  magazines  of  death,  destructive  balls. 
And  cannon  dooro'd  to  batter  Landau's  walto^ 
The  victor  finds  each  hidden  cavern  stor*<|. 
And  turns  their  fury  on  their  guilty  lord. 

Deluded  prince!  how  is  thy  greatness  6rt>Kt, 
And  all  the  gaudy  dream  of  empire  lost. 
That  proudry  set  thee  on  a  fancy^d  throne. 
And  made  ima;auary  realms  thy  own ! 
Thy  troojis,  that  now  behind  the  Danube  joift. 
Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Rhine. 
Nor  find  it  there!  Surrounded  with  alarms. 
Thou  hop*st  the  assistance  of  the  Gallic  arms  } 
The  Gallic  arms  in  safety  shall  advance. 
And  crowd  thy  standards  with  thepowcr  of  Frmnc^ 
While,  to  I  xalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Gaul 
Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  tl^  fell. 

Unbounded  courage  and  compassioiyoinM, 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great. 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete. 
Ix>ng  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  proiTer'd  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain  | 
Till,  fir'd  at  length,  he  thinks  H  vaiu  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vengeance  rons*d,  tlie  soldier  fills  hb  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns. 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  barns. 
To  the  thick  ivoods  tlie  wooVy  flocks  retreat. 
And  mixt  with  bellowing  beiids  conius'dly  Ueaft  ; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  pscitabe^ 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake : 
The  listening  soldier  fixt  in  sorrow  stands. 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  generous  pity  sway'd. 
To  see  his  jufit  commands  so  well  obey'd. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  shriller  clangors  animates  the  war; 
G)nfederate  drums  in  fulk- r  concert  beat. 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  rrpeat: 
<>aliia'8  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  join'd. 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  whid; 
The  daring  p;  iitce  his  b'astrd  hopes  renews. 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views 
Stretchtout  in  deep  array,  and  dreadfol  lengtfc. 
His  heart  dilates,  and  (dories  in  bis  strengtb. 

JUp  fatal  day  iu  mighty  nmrse  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  hadiong  desir*d  in  vaio; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd. 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan*d. 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heaid. 
And  pmyers  in  bitterness  of  soul  prden*d« 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providenoe  assailM, 
Aod  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  prevaE'd; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heaven  desigB*d  to  dM]P 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awfiil  march  and  dread  mnrnj 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  liieir  way! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  borronr  to  the  bimvest  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife^ 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  lore  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soid, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post. 
Lessen  bis  nmBbcri,  aid  cootnct  bb  b<iil£ 
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Tboogb  torn  and  floods  poiseit  tlie  middle  space. 
That  anprovok'd  they  would  have  fear*d  to  pass  j 
Nor  (em  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands. 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  btvrders  stands. 

But  O,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sfug  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joln'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  dnims  tumultuous  sound 
TheTJctors*  shouts  and  dying  gi-oans  confound, 
The  dr^gdfiil  hurst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, ' 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise.        fprovM, 
'Twas  th^  ^raat  Maribocough's  mighty  soul  was 
That,  in  the  shook  of  charging  hosts  unmov'dy 
Amidst  confusion,  horroor,  and  despair, 
£xamin*d  all  thedreadftil  scenes  o»  war: 
In  peaceful  thought  the  fidd  of  death  surveyed. 
To  fainting  squadrons  s^et  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repulsed  batUlions  to  engage. 
And  Uught  the  doubtfiil  battle  where  to  ragt. 
So  when  an  angel  by  dirine  eommand 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  laud. 
Such  as  of  Jate  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast; 
And,  pteas'/tl  th'  Alinighty*s  orders  to  perform. 
Rides  in  the  whiriwind,  and  directs  the  storn. 

But  see  the  haughty  household' troops  advance ! 
TTic  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  Prance. 
I'he  war's  whole  art  ef  ch  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows; 
Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear 
Laughs  at  the  shaking  of  the  British  spear : 
Vain  insolence !  with  native  freedom  brave. 
The  meanest  Briton  scorns  the  highest  slave : 
Contempt  and  fury  fire  their  souls  by  turns, 
Each  nation's  glory  in  each  warrior  burns; 
Each  fijchts,  as  in  his  arm  th'  important  day 
And  all  the  fate  of  hi.s  great  monarch  lay: 
A  thousand  glorious  actions,  that  might  claim 
Triumphant  laurels,  and  immortal  ftune, 
CoDfus'd  in  crowds  of  glorious  actions  lie. 
And  troops  of  heroes  undistiiiguish'ddie. 
O  I>ormer,  how  can  I  behold  thy  fate, 
A  nd  not  the  wonders  of  thy  yeath  relate ! 
How  can  i  see  the  gay,  the  brave,  the  young. 
Fall  in  the  cloud  of  war,  and  lie  unsung ! 
In  jojv  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath. 
And,  fiird  with  England's  glory,  smiles  in  death. 

TTie  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  run, 
Compelled  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun ; 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  transAx'd, 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead'masters  miict, 
*Afid«t  heaps  of  apears  and  standards  driven  around, 
Ue  BO  the  Danube's  bk>ody  whiHpools  drown'd. 
TVoops  of  bold  youths,  bom  on  the  distant  Soane, 
Or  •Qunding  borders  of  the  rapid  Rh6ne, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flowery  fields  divides. 
Or   whew  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards 
[n  b^ps  the  rolling  bilk>ws  sweep  away,  [glides, 
A.  nd  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated  corps  convey. 
From  BUnheim's  towers  the  Gaul,  with  wild  af- 
E^holds  the  various  havoc  of  the  fight;      [fright. 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
>ian  ted  in^elds  of  death,  and  streams  of  blood, 
k>  wont  the  guarded  epemy  to  reach, 
Ind  r»«e  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach, 
>r  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines, 
?hc  ia^rdy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

tJa^rtnnate  Tallard!  Oh,  who  can  name 
"he  pangs  of  rage,  of  sorrow,  and  of  shame, 
"K«t  'With  mixt  tumult  in  thy  bosom  swell'd, 
Vben  fint  thoo  iow'stthy  biayest  troops  repeQ'd, 


Thine  only  son  piere'd  with  a  deadly  woond, 
Chok*d  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  ground. 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept  1 
The  chief,  the  father,  and  the  captive,  wept. 
An  English  Muse  is  tooch'd  with  generous  woe^ 
And  in  jth'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  fo^j 
Greatly  distrest  !  thy  loud  coruplamts  forbear. 
Blame  not  Uve  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war; 
Give  thy  brave  f«jes  their  due,  nor  hlu^di  to  ow^ 
The  fiital  field  by  such  great  leaders  won. 
The  field  whence  ikm'd  £ucenio  bore  away 
Only  the  second  honours  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore,  that  from  the  vanquish'd 
fell, 
The  m  inches  stagnate,  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heap'd  upon  the  ground. 
Or  *midst  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drowp'd; 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chaijis ;     . 
Ev'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  sword» 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord. 
Their  raging  king^  dishonours,  to  complete 
Marl  borough's,  great  work,  and  finish  thede/eat. 

From  Memming hen's  high  domes,  and  Augs^ 
burg's  walls. 
The  distant  battle  drives  th'  insulting  OauU; 
Freed  by  the  terrour  of  the  victor's  name 
The,  rescued  states  his  great  protection  claim ; 
Whilst  Uime  th*  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits. 
And  long!  to  open  her  obsequious  gates. 

The  hero's  breast  still  ^eils  with  great  designs. 
In  every  thought  the  towering  genius  shines: 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadf\il  qourse  he  bends. 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends ; 
If  sictges  in  his  labouring  thoughts  are  form'd» 
Canoips  are  assaulted,  and  an  army  jtorm'd; 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  soul  is  bent. 
The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event. 
What  distant  land,  what  region,  can  afford 
An  actios  worthy  his  victorious  sword  ? 
Where  will  he  next  the  flying  Gaul  defeat. 
To  make  the  series  uf  his  toils  complete } 

Where  the  swokiRhine  rushing  with  all  its  force 
Divv4es  the  hostile  nations  in  its  course. 
While  each  contracu  iU  bounds,  or  wider  grows. 
Enlarged  or  straiten'd  as  the  river  flows, 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwark  stands. 
That  all  the  wide-extended  plain  commands ; 
Twi^e,  since  the  war  was  kindled,  has  it  try'd 
The  victor's  rage,  and  twice  has  chang'd  its  side| 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prize  o'eijoy'd. 
Have  the  long  summer  on  its  walls  employ'd. 
Hither  our  mighty  chief  his  arm*»  directs, 
Hence  future  triumphs  firom  the  war  expects; 
And  though 'the  dog-star  had  its  course  begun. 
Carries  his  arms  still  nearer  to  the  Sun : 
Fixt  on  the  glorious  action,  he  forgets 
The  change  of  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats; 
No  .toils  are  painful  that  can  dan;?er  show. 
No  climes  unlovely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  res^^iin'd. 
Learns  to  incamp  within  his  native  laud. 
But  soon  as  the  victorious  host  he  spies. 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  stream  t<i  stream  he  flies : 
Such  dire  imprestions  in  his  heart- remain  [plaint 
Of  Marlborough's  sword,  and    Hocbstet's  fatal 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obscure  reti«ats; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaohihg  £uji6» 
That  bears  the  force  of  armios  in  his  name. 
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Aufitria^s  young  monareli,  whose  imperial  sway 
ScQptres  and  thrones  are  destined  to  obey. 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  bis  lineage  ends, 
Cones  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne: 
,What  tides  of  glory  to  his  bosom  ran, 
'  ClaspM  in  th'  embraces  of  the-godlike  man ! 
How  were, his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt 
To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  sweetness  mixt, 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port, 
So  turned  and  finish'd  for  the  camp  or  court ! 
'  Achilles  thus  was  formM  with  ever^  grace, 
And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  second  place ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(Divinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloom. 
That  Cytherea*s  fragrant  breath  bestow'd) 
In  all  the  cbaims  of  his  bright  mother  glow*d. 
The  royal  youth  by  Marlborough's  presence 
charm'd, 
Taught  by  bis  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd, 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls. 
Discharges  all  the  thunder  on  its  waUs, 
O'er  mines   and  caves  of  death  provokes   the 

fight. 
And  learns  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight. 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renown'd, 
Increas'd  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crown'd, 
To  Belgian  coasts  his  tedious  march  renews, 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes, 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  be  goes. 
Treves  fears  no  more,  freed  from  its  dire  alarms; 
And  Traerbach  feels  the  terrour  of  his  arms : 
Seat^  on  rocks  her  proud  founilations  shake. 
While  Marlborough  presses  to  the  bold  attark. 
.Plants  all  his  batteries,  bids  his  cannon  roar. 
And  shows  how  Landau  might  have  ftsll'n  before. 
ScarM  at  his  near  approach,  great  Luuis  fears 
Vengeance  reserv'd  for  his  declining  years, 
Forgets,  bis  thirst  of  universal  sway, 
And  scarce  can  teach  his  subjects  to  obey; 
His  arms  be  finds  on  vain  attempts  empjoy'd, 
Th'  ambitious  projects  for  bis  race  destroy'd, 
,  Tike  works  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign. 
And  lives  of  millions  sacrificed  in  vain. 

Such  are  th*  effects  of  Anna's  royal  cares: 
By  her,  Britannia,  great  in  foreign  wars, 
Ranges  through  nations,  wheresoe'er  disjoin'd, 
y^ithout  the  wonted  aid  of  sea  and  wind. 
By  her  th*  unfettered  Ister's  states  are  free. 
And  taste  the  sweets  of  English  liberty: 
But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Beneath  the  constant  influence  of  her  eye! 
Whilst  in  diffusive  showers  her  bounties  fall 
X.ike  Heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
3ecure  the  happy,  succour  the  distrest, 
Make  every  subject  glad,  and  a  whole  people  blest 

Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse, 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithful  verse; 
l^hat,  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail, 
May  tell  posterity  the  wondrous  talc. 
When  actions,  unadora'd,  are  flint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak; 
Gods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oozy  beds  arise ; 
'  Fiction  may  deck  tite  truth  with  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrow»d  blaze. 
Marlborough's  exploits  appear  divinely  bright, 
And  proudly  shine  in  their  own  native  light; 


ADDISON'S  POEMS, 

Rais'd  of  themselves,  thar  genuine  charms  th^ 

boast; 
And  those  who  paint  them^ruest  praise  them  most. 


COWLETS  EPITAPH  ON  HIMSELF. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MR.  ADDISON. 

From  life's  superfluous  cares  enlarged,. 

His  debt  of  human  toil  discharged. 

Here  Cowley  lies*  beneath  this  tked. 

To  every  worldly  interest  dead ; 

With  decent  poverty  content. 

His  hours  of  ease  not  idly  spent; 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  prrfest. 

And  hating  wealth  by  all  carest. 

Tis  true  he*s  dead;  for  oh !  how  smaH 

A  spot  of  earth  is  now  his  all: 

Oh !  wish  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 

And  every  care  be  far  away; 

Bring  flowers;  the  short4iv'd  roses  brings. 

To  life  deceased,  fit  oflering: 

And  sweets  around  the  poet  strow, 

Wh'dst  yet  with  life  bis  ashes  glow. 


POEMATA. 

INAUGURATIO  REGIS  GULIELBU\    16^9. 
Tfi^Etf. 

Hic  inter  corylos,  umbrosa  cacumina,  densas, 
Nos  (»antare  pares  quoniam  convenimus  afiibo, 
Dicamus  laudes  heroum  (ut,  Mopse,  solemns) 
Tempom  transibunt  sic  l»ta  canentibus,  &  nunc 
Die  a.£*e,  quos  nostro  celebrari  carmine  sumes. 
Mopstu,    Tityre,  nunc  reddantur  eis  pia  munera 
laudum, 
Otia  qui  dederint  nobis  placidamque  quieteim; 
Scilicet  illorum  resonent  encomia  sylvas. 
Qui  dignabantur  regni  ftilcire  minas.       [cicntae; 
T.    Tanta  baud  couveniunt  humili  tenaique 
Sed  quoniam  in  magnis,  dicunt,  voluifsse  sat  e«se; 
Ipse  tqas,  Gulielnoe,  canam  laudesque  Marise; 
Nam,  quos  junxit  amor,  nemo  sejungere  debet. 
M,    Tunc  mihi  Phccbe  five,  Muscque  fiivete 
canenti, 
Ne  culpa  incenii  illonim  minuautnr  bonores. 

•  T.    Ast  ego  nee  Phtebum  euro,  Phcebive  soiwes, 
Carmina  namque  mihi  cedit  nunc  iMnma  canenti. 
M.  Sint  licet  illustri  proavornm  stemmate  c*ari. 
Sunt  magis  omati  propriis  virtutibus  ambo. 

7'.  Si  rex  est  regii  immanes  qui  pectoris  swtus ; 
Tum  quot  rcgpa  tenet  Gulielmns !  quotque  Maria j^ 
M,  Inclytus  hic  Mavors,  sapiens  h»c  altera 
Pallas, 
Vulnerat  ille  armis,  forma  sed  vulnerat  ilia. 

T.  ^ando  vias  Pelagi  tentarunt ,  mole  sopci^om 
Sustulit  ad  nubes  mate  se,  fastuque  tomebat. 

M.  Suando  tellurem  tetigerunt,  Arcades  coines 
Pani  deo  Arcadise  tenerum  raactavimus  agnom. 
T.   Tunc  iterum    totus   resonat    modolamiae 
campus, 
Miscent-pastores  iterum  nymphaquc  dioreas. 

Af.  Lxtus  gramineis  lusit  tunc  agnns  m  agris, 
Floribusatque  novis  b«di  insiluere  petulcu 

T.  Suantus  erat  victor  Gulielmns,  quando  po- 
Vicit  Corda,  hostes  vicit,  vidtque  seipsom !    [peJii 

'  The«  verses  occasioned  Mn  Adfison'S  beo^ 
olectol  into  Magdakn  College. 
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ilf.  Paiiicipat  sponsi  virtatem  &  regna  Maria, 
Digna  tribus  regnis,  et  tanto  digna  marito. 

T.  Primus  hie  imperio,  nulii  est  virtute  secundui, 
Sic  sol,  quam  stellxy  majori  luce  rehilget. 

M.  Sed  quails  Stellas  mtcat  inter  loua  minores, 
Talis,  cum  cincta  est  sociis,  regina  videtur.   [mur, 

T,  At  quas  non  illis  nunc,  Tityre,  digna  prece- 
JLudere  qui  pecojri,  pecorisque  dedere  magistrls  ? 

Af.  ^ternam  inreniam,  quam  donavere,  quie- 

T.  £t  sero  coelos  exornet  sidus  utnimque !  [tern! 

J08EPHU8  Addison,  Comm^nsalis  i  CoU,  lUg, 


ON  THE  RKTVRN  OF  KING  WILUAM 
FROM  IRELAND, 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNB  '. 

i3uM  Domini  impatiens  excusstt  lerna  catenas, 
Tota  mens  in  Martem,  intestinosque  labores, 
Intrari  quicnnque  graves  videre  tumultus 
{Constitit  heu !  tanti  virtus)  in  vincula  missi, 
Exosam  luctnque  trahunt  et  carcere  vitam. 
JLat^  agri  dumis  horrescunt,  aspera  rura 
Luxuriant  segete  spinarum,  autiimnus  Iem» 
Kulhis  a<lest,  cultorqne  deest  qna?rentibus  arvig. 
l^assim  tiirba  dolis  iiistat  peregrina  secundis, 
Kativamque  premit  iasriva  potentia  plebem>k 
In  lacrymas  g<*ns  omnis  abit,  nianift*stat  nbique 
Communes  luctus,  vultuqne  labomt  in  uno. 
'    Praeceps  in  tardas  sic  crevit  Hihernia  poenas, 
£t  ^  ventursB  maturuit  iiia  ruins : 
Facta  esset  tanto  nequaquam  vindioe  digna. 
Si  minor  borrendas  Guliefmi  ft'nserat  iras. 

*Anglia  in  ignavam  dudnm  resoluta  quietem. 
Imperils  rediviva  tuis,  Nassove,  vetemum 
Excutit,  et  longum  sopites  suscrtat  ignes. 
Te  duce  quas  fecit  strages!  qus  prslia  movit ! 
Bum  fervet  caedes,  et  campo  sanguis  inundat, 
As^idna^  sudant  peragendo  pensa  sorores, 
Et  stipata  gemit  sub  pondere  cymba  Charontis. 
Terga  premens  CsDitar  ftigientia  corripit  hostes 
Vindex,  atqne  trahit  partem  sua  quamque  mina: 
PluQjbea  tempestas  banc  obruit,  eminus  ilia 
Glande  caditylrustraque  evitat  missile  feiTum. 
Altera  dum  pcenas  divert  fugiendo  sequaces, 
Infidfe  sese  credit  moritura  paludi. 
His  gradibus  longo  se  solvit  Hibemia  luctu, 
Imperinm  expulsi  tandem  indignata  tyranni 
Kobiliora  petit  vincia,  optatasque  catenas 
Induit,  atque  jugo  Oulielmi  omata  superbit. 

Gens  nimium  dilecta  Deo !  nimiumque  Britanni 
Felices!  base  si  exundantia  gaudia  nnilus 
Fraenasset  dolor,  et  ducis  *  baud  ignobile  fatum 
Letitini  nimios  non  castigaverat  aestus. 
Ille  triumpbato  totins  secunis  ab  hoste,  - 
Exalibos  Dts  ille,  ille  aris  fidus  avitis 
Ah !  tandem  occubuit  pietate  insignts  et  armis. 
.  Hei  mihi!  quale jaces  veneranda  mole  cadaver! 
Sualis  honor  vultds!  et  frontis  leta  senectus ! 
Heu  pietasV  heu  prisca  fides!  et  bellica  vhtus 
Snando  habitura  parem ! 
•    Musa,  tamen  taceas  intempestiva  dolores, 
Melpomene,  taceas;  non  hoc  sine  numine  Divftm 

'  From  the  AcademiSB  Oxoniensis  Gratulatio  pro 
exoptato  serenissimi  Regis  Gulielmi  ex  jBibernia 
reditu.  Oxoniae,  6  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  Anno 
IJom.  169a 

»  The  great  duke  of  Schomberg,  whose  death 
bas  been  lamented  by  many  of  our  poets. 


Evenisse  pnto:  Senb  aspera  fyia,  trinmphi 
Famam  aux^  tui,  victor  Gulielme,  ncc  uUa 
^mula  divisos  virtus  parti tur  honores.        [tram 

1,  decus,  i,  nostrum !  agnoscat  fera  Gallia  dex- 
Victricem,  etqus  te  vidit  prima  arma  gereotem, 
Sentiat  expietas  maturo  in  corpore  vires. 
S  d  cavea8,dum  te  in  bellum  rapit  impetus  ard«n^ 
O  csivea9,  nimio  ne  marte  impulsus  in  hbetes 
[rnieres,  latamque  dareut  tria  regna  ruinam* 

Insano  tandem  parce  indulgere  labori, 
Parce,  Jacobe,  ultra  Loddici  innitter  armis. 
Discerptos  frustra  nunc  luges  frontis  honores; 
Sera  sibi  veniunt  taudem  suspiria,  serd 
Nuuc  quereris,  quanquam,  nisi  mens  tibi  Isovm 
£t  nisi  credideras  fallaci  uxorius  arti,       {fuisset» 
Jam  lietus  poteras  plactdis  dare  jura  Britannia, 
Et  rexisse  gregem,  fato  mdiore,  paternum; 
Sed  nunc  Parce  obstant,  et  uon  revocabilis  ordo. 
Jos-  Addison,  e  CoU,  M^gi^ 


ffoyoRATissmo  vtro 

CAROLO  MONTAGUE,  ARMIGERO,  , 

8CACCARII    CANCELLARIO,     iBRARII     PILBFECTO, 
RBGf  A  8ECRETIORIBU8  CONSIUIS,  &C. 

Cum  tanta  auribus  tuis  obstrepat  vatum  nequissi- 
morum  turba,  nihil  est  cur  querans  aliquid  inu- 
sitatum  tibi  cootig'>sse,  ubi  prseclarum  hoc  argu- 
mentum  roeis  etiam  numeris  violatum  conspex- 
eris.  Quantum  virtute  bellica  praestant  Britannia 
recens  ex  rebus  gestis  testatur  gloria;  quam  vero 
in  huraanioribus  pacis  studiis  non  emineamus, 
indicio  sunt  quos  nuper  in  lucem  cmtsimus  versi- 
cuti.  2uod  si  Congrevius  ille  tuus  divino,  quo 
solet,  furore  correptus  materiam  haiic  non  exor* 
nassel,  vix  tanti  esset  ipse  pax,  ut  ilia  letaremur 
tot  perditissimis  poetis  tam '  raisere  decantata* 
At,  duqi  alios  ii)sector«  mej  ipsius  oblitus  fiiisse 
videor,  qui  baud  minores  forsan  ex  Latinis  tibi 
molestias  allaturus  sum,  quam  quas  illi  ex  vema- 
culis  suis  carminibus  attulerunt;  nisi  quod  inter 
ipsos  cmciatus  lenimentum  aliquod  dolori  tribuat 
tormentt  varietas.  Nee  quidem  unquam  adduci 
possem,  ut  poema  patrio  sermone  conscriptum 
oculis  tuis  subjicerero,  qui  ab  istis  conatibus  csete- 
ros  omnes  scribendo  non  minus  deter  res,  quam 
favendo  excitaveris. 

Humanitatis  tua 
Magd.  Coll.  cultor  devotissimus, 

Oxon.  1697.  JosEPUUS  Addison. 


PAX  GUUELMl  AVSPfCnS  EUROPJB 
REDDITA,  1697. 

P08TQVAM  ingens  clamorque  viriUm,  sterpitusque 

tubarum, 
Atque  onmis  belli  cecidit  firagor;  aspice  Caesar, 
^uas  tibi  soliciti,  turba  importuna,  poets 
Munera  deducunt:  generosae  a  pectore  flammte, 
piraiquc  armarum  effigies,  simulachraque  belli 
Tristia  diffugiaot:  O  tandem  absiste  triumphis 
Explctus,penitusque  animo  totum  cxcute  Martera. 

Non  ultra  ante  oculos  numeroso  milite  campt 
Miscentur,  solito  nee  fervent  arva  tumultu; 
Stat  circum  alter  quies,  curvoque  innixus  aratro 
Desertas  fossas,  et  castra  minaniia  castria. 
Rusticus  invertiti  tacita  formidine  lustrans 
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Horrorem^ftte  loci,  atfiwmiot  iknfitet  agros. 
Jamq«e  mqMrvailmn  et  muniaiiua  longa  riveteit 
JSKpectata  aeges,  jam  propajroacula  rident 
Vere  noro ;  iasuetos  mirmbiUir  ineola  caloMa, 
IvnuieoMiiie  8oli,€t  tuiigentema  sanguine  meMem. 

Aspicis  at  toto  excittM  venit  adveaa  aMmdo 
Ballaruui  imriacna  scden,  et  oonfasa  ruiaU 
OppMa,  et  evenos  flaavoMinjiii  turbine  marot! 
tJt  trqpkloi  rerum  Aooalca,  trif  temque  labornm 
Inqnirit  sericfli,  attaoitii  ut  sp-ctat  oceilif 
Semirutas  turret,  et  adhuc  polluta  cruore 
FlumioA,  ftimoaoaque  Onnondi  volnere  campotl 

Hie,  ubi  taxB  jaoentdisperso  infecta  cembro, 
Atque  interruptis  hitcuntdivoitia  aiurw, 
Vexiiium  intj^pidus'  fixit,  cui  teropora  dudam 
fiudensea  paln»,  peregrinaque  laurus  obumbrat. 
Ule  mens  aci^m  in  mediaro,  qua  ferrea  ^ntmio 
Sparsa  fuerit  circom,et  plumbi  deDetiuimuti  imber, 
Mphuream  hoetem,  tetrasque  bitumine  nubes 
Ingreditur,  crebroque  rubentem  fiilgure  ftimum. 
Utvario  anfractu,  et  diiijectis  undique  saxis 
McBnia  disceduot,  scopuliiqae  iminana  minaotnr 
Desuper  horrificis,  &  fomiidabile  pendent  I 

Hie  pestem  occultam,  &  foecnndai   tulphure 


Cemere  erat,  UMgno  quas  inter  mota  tnmolta 
Prselia  fervebant;  subitu  ciun  daustra  firagore 
Horrendum  ditnipta  tenant,  semiustaque  membra, 
Fnmantesqne  artus,  ianiataque  corpora  lethum 
Corripit  i  11  forme,  et  rotat  ater  in  cthere  turbo. 

Sic,  postquam  Enct* ladi  dejecit  fulmine  fratres 
Coelicohftm  pater,  et  vetuit  contemnere  divot: 
Divultam  terre  faciem,  ingentesque  ruinat 
Mortales  ttupue^'e^  altum  hinc  minintur  abeifte 
Pelion,  inrertique  imis  radicibus  Ostam: 
Hie  fluvium  moles  inter  coDfu5aqne  saxa 
Reptare,  atque  aliis  dtscentem  currere  ripis. 
Stant  dubii,  et  notoi  montet  imibratque  requimnt, 
Errore  ambiguo  elusi,  et  novitate  locorum. 

Nempe  hie  Auriaci  nuper  vexilla  secutao 
Confluxere  aciet,  hie,  aspera  corda,  Britanni, 
Oerroanusque  ferox,  et  juncto  foedere  Belga; 
finique  tnici  Borese,  et  ccelo  damnatus  iniquo 
Titam  agit  in  tenebris;  etqui  dudum  oie  peruito 
J>ecolor  admoti  prodit  restigia  Pbcebi: 
Undique  conveniunt,  totum  conscripta  per  orbem 
Agmiua,  Nastovique  latus  socialibut  armis  [cent, 
Circumfosa  tegunt,  firemitusquc  et  murroura  mit- 
Tam  vario  disjuncta  situ,  tot  dissona  Unguis. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis,  ductor ',  fbrtissime,  turmis 
J^xere.    Tu  vitam  (si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  sera  iuturi, 
£aem  varias  edocturo  artes,  ttudiisque  Minerra 
Omnibus  omatum,  Marti  Rhedycina  fiirenti 
Credidit  i^ivita,  et  tanto  se  jaotat  aluqUKK  [aatus 
Hunc  nempe  ardorem,  atque  imipensos  pectoris 
Non  jubar  Arctotim,  aut  nostri  penuria  coeli, 
Sed  plaga  torridior,  qua  sol  intentius  omnes 
Efibndit  radios,  totique  (A>noxia  Phobo 
India  progenuit,  tenerisqne  incoxrt  ab  amis 
Viitntera  innnodicam,  et  generosae  incendia  men- 
tis, [ton, 

Jam  quoque  torpcntem  qui  infSelix  suspicit  Arc- 
Bramamque  etemam  frigusque  perambulat,  ursa; 

'  HosoraiiisiaiaB  P.  Domimia  Cutts,  Baio  de 
Gowfaii,&c. 

*  Insig.  Bom.  Chriatoph.  Coddi^rtOBy  tmut  ca 
regii  sataUitii  prisfectit. 


Hbrridaa  «raTiia,  Ootieljni  inglBtift  €$eik, 
De^cr^it  tociit,  pugnataque  io  oidine  belta. 
Attantoi  Bomcrat,  naque  bnmuuD  aut  frif oracant* 
En !  Tastot  niviom  tractns  «t  pallida  ragaa 
Detent,  imperio  extreoiaai*  qui  aub»jicit  orbefli« 
Indigonaaque  byaoief ,  Britoanmqitft  Heroa  perer-' 

rat 
Luminibot  tacitit ;  tobfont  diioc  tarn  ffaamrcm   i 
Mttnia,  budc  tardo  qoes  taagoina  ptarima  fluxit 
Boinia,  mine  dubii  palaia  indisercta  Sanessi. 
Quxfaciestet  quanta  viri!  quo  rerttce  in  awcas 
Assurgit!  quali  firmat  vesti|iia  gressu, 
Majestate  rudi,  et  torro  apiretid)iiis  ore ! 

Sic  oliin  Alcides,  imutaiiia  mambra  iaonia 
Instratits  spuliis,  vasta&e  mole  fi  rebat, 
Evandri  amplexus  dcxtramque  adjungere  dez(r9 
Cum  peteret,  tectifique  ingens  soccederet  baspeC 
Dum  pugnat,  GuUeUne,  tuat,  campoaque  cm-- 
entos 
Accipit,  in  venis  ebullit  f  Lridm  bamor,       £aidor. 
Corda  micant  crebru,  et  nteiiteai  ferit  aemulos 
Nbn  jam  RiphsBOt  bostii  popu*abitur  agrot 
Impune,  aut  axitabit  inultas  SarmaU  praadaa. 
Sais  tamen  Hie  procul  firvoDitml  dtus  mvnniiia. 
vuJgi 
Nassovium  ingeisioantl  video  cava  littora  drcttoa 
Fervere  remigiboa,  subitisque  albesoere  velia. 
Anglia  solve  metua,  et  inanas  mitte  querelas, 
Nassovi  terura  tui,  desiste  tumentet 
Protpicere  ia  fluctnt  aaimo  suspenaa,  tnice»9cia 
Objurgare  notos,  tardaonque  lequireie  puppim:     - 
Optatus  tibi  Cossar  adest,  nee  ut  ante  videbia 
Soliicitum  belli  studiia,  fatalia  Gallo 
Consilia  et  tacitas  versaotem  in  prctore  pognaCb 
Olli  grata  quius  et  pax  tranquiila  verendum 
Composuit  vultttffi,  Ustosque  aJQavit  hoooret* 
Ut  tlenso  circum  se  plurimus  agmine  miles 
Agglomeiat  lateri!  ut  patriam  vetera&que  penalea 
Respicit  exultans!  juvat  ostentare  reoeotea 
Ore  cicatrices,  et  vuinera  cruda,  notasqoe 
Muoronum  insigues,  afflataquc  sulpbure  mennbna.- 
Cbara  stupet  coi^ax,  reducisquc  incerta  maritt 
Vestigat  iaciem;  trepida  formidine  prolea 
Statprocul,  et  patriot  borre^scit  ne^cia  vultvt. 
Ille  graves  casus,  duri  et  ditcHmina  belli 
F.nnmerat,  tumiditque  ipstaurat  pr»lia  verbis. 
Sic,  poatquara  in  patriam  feecuoda  heroiboa  Atg^ 
Phryxeam  attulerat  pellem,  lanamque  rigenteaa 
F.xposuit  6rajis,et  tortile  veUeris  aunim» 
Navita  terriiicis  iniamia  littora  monstris 
Detoribit,  mixto  tpirautem  incendia  fumo      f tea 
Serpentem,  vigiietque  feras,  plaustrbque  gemeo- 
Insalito  taurot,  et  anbelos  igne  juvencos. 

Te  tamen,  O  quantis  Gullclme  erepte  periclia, 
Accipimus  veducem:  tibi  diva  Britannia  fundit 
Piebemque  et  prooeres:  mediaa  quaconque  per 

urbes 
Ingrederia,  crebna  conturgunt  undiqoe  poopie, 
Oaudiaqueetplausus:  mixto ordinevulguaeuntea 
Ciroumttat  fremitu  denso :  Tibi  Jupiter  i 
Serius  invcrtit,  luces  mirata  terenas 
Ridet  Hyemi,  Utttoque  vacat  coshun  omne  I 

pbo.  [veDt« 

Jamque  Nepos  *  tibi  parvnt  adest,  latoqne  jo* 
Inc(  8tu,  et  blando  testatur  gaodia  ritu. 
Ot  patrius  vigor  ^oe  e&ati  gratia  voitot 

'  Moicovic  imperator. 

*  Ceisissimui  priuoeps  dox  GlocestrenstfL, 
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Cfttarevm  sprrant,  mJ^ttateaoMpie  Terendam 
Infuudnnt  puero!  ut  mater  formota  serenat 
Augnstam  frontem,  et  subiimia  temperat  ora! 
Agnosoo  iacieni  ambiguan,  mixtotque  parentet. 
lUe  txmsj  Oalielme,  acies,  et  tristia  bcHa, 
Pugnasqae  iDnocoa  dndun/8iU>  imagine  Insit. 
Nunc  indignanti  limilis  ftigitiva  pusille 
Terga  premit  tOTme,  et  fblsis  terroribiM  impiety 
Sternitque  etignmn  ficto  cogoontme  Galium. 
NuDC  simalat  turret,  et  propugnacnla  panra 
Nomiutbtis  tignat  variis;  subttoque  tumolttt 
fiedulus  iDflrmas  arcef,  hamilemque  Namaream 
Diruit:  interea  generosa  in  pectore  flammaB 
Assurguot  senfim  juveoi,  notat  iirnis  bonestas 
Purpareo  fenrore  genai,  et  amabilis  horror. 

Suis  taroen  Augustas  immeDsas   in   carmine 
pompas 
Instniet,  in  luteos  ubi  vulgo  effnaa  canalei 
Vina  rubest,  variatqne  infectas  purpura  tordes> 
Suis  lapsus  referet  stellarum,  et  fictile  cesium, 
finalaceram  ottendunt  redotentla  eompitachartam, 
Sulphuris  eieurias,  tubulosque  bitumine  cassos? 

En  procul  attonitam  Tideo  clarescere  noctem 
Fulgore  ineolito!  ruit  undique  locidus  Imber, 
Flagrante^ue  hyemes;  crepitantia  iidera  passim 
Scintiilant,  totoque  pluunt  incendia  coelo. 
Nee  minus  id  terris  Vnlcanus  mille  figuras 
Induit,  ignivqmisque  ferss,  et  fiilgida  monitra, 
Terribilei  Tisufbrmas!  hie  membra  leonis 
Hispida  mentitur,  tortisque  com&ntia  flammis 
CoUaquatit,  httilasquejubas;  hk  lubrictis  anguem 
Ludit,  Mibsiliens,  et  multo  sibllat  igne. 

Letitiam  ingentem  atque  effosa  base  gaodia  ci^ 
Jam  tandem  securus  agit,  positoque  timore 
Exercet  Tentos,  dasscmque  per  ultima  mundi 
Irapune  educit,  pelagoque  licentius  errat: 
Scu  constricta  gelu,  mediisque  honentia  Cancri 
MeusibiiB  arra  videt;  seu  torgida  malit  olenti 
Tendere  vula  notOy  qua  thurea  flamina  mtscet 
TEotus,  et  placidis  perftindit  odoribus  auras. 

Vos  animibtllu8tresheroum,umbraBque  recentes, 
Snarnm  tmnca  jacent  et  adhuc  stillantia  crudis 
Corpora  vulneribus,  quibus  b«c  optabilis  orbi 
Parta  qnies,  nondum  Nassovo  abdiucite  vestro 
Fida  8atellitia,at  solitis  stipate  catenris 
Puctorem,  et  tenues  circum  diffundite  tunnas. 
Tuque  Maria,  tuoe  non  unquam  olriita  Britannoe, 
O  diva,  O  patiens  magnnm  expectare  maritum, 
Ne  terris  dominum  invideas,  qnanquam  amplius 

iilum 
Petineanty  longamque  agitent  sub  Tindice  pacem. 


BAROMETRI  DESCRIFTIO. 

Qua  peaetrat  fossor  terrae  caeca  antra,  metallo 
F<Bcuoda  informi,  rudibusque  nitentia  veniit; 
Dum  stupet  occnltas  gazasy  nummosque  futuros. 
Emit  aigeoti  latices,  nitidumque  liquorem; 
Sui  nnllo  eilusus  prodit  vestigia  tractu, 
Nee  terram  signo  revolubilis  imprimit  odo, 
Sed  fractus  sparsim  in  globuloe  formom  usque  ro- 

tundam 
Servaty  et  in  teretes  lapsaoi  se  colligit  orbes. 
Incertum  qua  sit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
Perficiery  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  teinnat; 
Jin  potius  solis  vis  imperfecta  relinquat 
/rgentum  mate  coctuco,  diritiasque  fluentes; 


Suicquid  erit,  magno  se  Jactat  oobHit  ina; 
Nee  Deus  efiblsit  magii  aspeotabilit  olim. 
Cum  Danae^  flavo  circum  pretiosus  amictu 
Ambiity  et  gratam  soadente  libidine  fonnam, 
Depbiit  irrifuo  liqueAbCtum  numen  in  aaro. 

Suln  age,  same  tubum  fragilem,  cui  deniior  a&r 
Exelnsus;  fimdo  vitri  subsidat  in  imo  i 

Argenti  staganm;  ut  pinvia  impendente  metaUiaa 
Mobile  descendat,  vel  contra,  \kk  poetulat  astas^ 
Prodeat  biuc  liquor  emergens,  et  rarsns  inane 
Occupet  ascensu,  tubulumque  evcurrat  in  oooem. 

Jam  cceli  ^iem  tempestatesque  fttturas 
Cottscia  lympfaa  mooet,  brumamque  et  frigona 

narnit. 
Nam  quoties  liquor  insurgit,  vitreoque  canali 
Snblatum  nequeuut  rips  cohibere  priores; 
Turn  Istos  sperare  dies  licet,  arva  fiitentnr 
JEstatem,  et  large  diffuso  lumine  rident 
Sin  sese  immodicum  attollens  argentcus  famnM; 
Et  niobium  oppressus,  contendat  ad  ardua  vitn» 
Jam  sitiunt  herbac,  jam  succos  flamma  feraoea 
Excoquit,  et  languent  consumto  prata  virora. 

Cum  vero  tenues  nebulas  spiracula  terra 
Fundunt,  et  madid i  fluitant  super  aequora  fftni, 
Pabttia  ventnrae  pluvis;  tum  fusiie  pondus 
Inferiora  petit;  nee  certiorardea  coslos 
Indicat  bumeates,  medias  quando  atheris  om» 
Tranando,  crassa  fruitursubUimus  aura, 
Discuttt  et  mndidts  rorantia  nubHa  peiiois. 
Nunc  gntta  agglomerant,  dispersas  fngorastipaaft 
Partictdas,  rarusqne  in  niinbum  cogitur  bimnors 
Prata  vinait,  segetem  ifcecundis  imbribus  atl^r 
li-rigat,  et  bibula  radici  alianenta  ministnat. 
Suin  ubi  plus  aequo  desoendens  uda  metalii 
Fundum  amat,  impatieas  pluvie,  motuensf  ue  pi«- 

ceHam, 
Agricola  caveant;  non  hoc  impune  cokmua 
Aspicit ;  ostendet  mox  foeta  vaporibos  aata 
Coiiectas  byemes,  temp^tatemque  sononMn. 
At  licet  argcntum  mole  incumbeiite  ievattom 
Si^bsidat,  pcnitusque  imo  se  coodat  itf  alveo, 
Caetera  quajque  tument ;  events  flumina  rtpifl 
Expatiata  munt,  spumaotibus  astuat  aadts 
Diluvium,  rapidique  eflFhsa  licenlia  pooti. 

Nulla  tacet  secreta  poii  mirabile  vitnun, 
2nin  varios  cedi  vukus  et  tempera  prodit. 
Ante  refnt,  quando  teaui  velaroine  tatut 
lacedes,  quando  sperabis  -frigidus  igaeoi. 

Augurio  boc  ftvtin,  qaanquam  atri  nubi4a  oaK 
Dirumpunt  obacura  diem,  pUiviaaque  mtnantar; 
Machina  si  neget,  et  sadum  promktat  apertum, 
Audox  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viatar ; 
Nee  metttens  imbvein,  poscontes  nessor  anttas 
Prostemat:  terra  jam  iymmaiaeumbk  inemvis, 
Frigoraque  baud  uocitura  cadunt,  ferinutque  pa- 
,  jatos. 


irrrMAio-rEPANOMAXiA. 

SITB  PR^UUVM  INTEB  PTGMiBOS  lET  ORVEI 
COMMI88UM. 

PcNNATAt  aoics,  et  lamentabile  bellmn 
Pygmaadum  refero :  parvas  tn,  Musa,  cohwK* 
Instrue;  tu  gladiof,  morternqjoe  minantla-roitra, 
Offensosque  Gruet,  indignanlesque  punUam 
Mititiam  cetebra;  volucrumque  homimiaiqae  ta* 
muhus. 
Heroum  ingentet  aniaiios  «t  tristia  beHa 
Pieridum  labor  exhamsh^  veimqiie  soaai^ 
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Jnssit  et  aterna  iiwnefordm  asrargere  pompas 
finis  lectofl  Graiftm  juvenes,  et  torva  tuentem 
Thesea,  quia  pedibus  velocem  igoorat  Achillem? 
fiuemdura  JEaem certamioa, qaem  Gulielmi 
Gesta  latest  ?    Fratres  Thebani,  et  flebile  fetam 
Pimpeii  quem  non  delassavere  legentem  ? 
Primus  ego  iQtactas  acies,  gracilemqoe  tuhanim 
Carmine  depingam  sonitum^  nova  castra  secutus; 
Exiguosque  caoam  pogiles,  Gruibusque  malignos 
Heroas,  nigrisque  ruentem  ^  nobibiis  hoatem. 

Sua  solis  tepet  orta,  primitiitque  diei 
India  laeta  rubet,  mediom  inter  inhoipita  taxa 
(Per  placidam  vallem,  ct  paocii  accessa  vireta) 
Pygmnum  quondam  steterat,  dum  fiata  sincbant, 
Impehuro.     Uinc  varias  vHam    excoluere    per 

artcs 
Seduli,  et  assidiio  fervebaot  arva  popell<x 
Nunc  si  quis  dura  evadat  per  saxa  viator, 
Desertosque  lares,  et  valles  ossibus  albas 
Exiguis  videt,  et  vestigia  parva  stupescit. 
Des«Iata  tenet  victrix  ioipuue  volucris 
Itegna,  et  «ecuro  crepitat  gms  improlMi  nido: 
Kon  sic,  dum  multos  stetit  iusuperabilis  annos 
Papruia  progenies;  turn,  si  quis  cominus  ales 
Congredi,  et  immixtte  auderet  se  credere  pogns, 
Miles  atrox  aderat,  sumptisque  feroculus  armis 
Sterftit  humi  volucrem  moribundam,  kumerisque 

reportat 
Ingentem  pnedam ;  ciesoqae  epolator  in  boste. 
SoBpe  impjrovisas  ntactabat,  sepe  juvabat 
Diripere  aut  nidnro,  aut  uloisci  in  prole  parentem. 
Kempe  larem  quoties  multa  constnixcrat  arte. 
Ant  uteri  posuisset  onu»,  volucremque  futuram; 
Continuo  vultu  spirans  imniane  minaci 
Omnia  vastaret  miles,  foetusque  necaret 
Imroeritos,  vitamquc  abi-umi^eret  imperfectam. 
Cum  tiepido  nondum  maturuit  bostis  in  ovo. 

Hinc  causs  irarum,  bella  hinc,  fatalia  bella, 
Atqoe  aciea  letho  intents,  volucrumqoe  virikmque 
Cotnaiissa  strages,  confu^aque  mortis  imasro. 
Non  tantos  motus,  nee  tam  memorabite  belluro, 
Msanius  quondam  sublimi  carmine  vates 
Lusit;  ubi  totam  strepitoque  armisqoe  paludem 
Miscnit:  bic  (visu  miserabile! )  corpora  murum 
Sparsa  jacentjuncis  transfixa;  hio  .:rutture  rauco 
lUna  dolet,  pedibusqne  abscisso  poplite  temis 
Reptat  bumi,  solitis  nee  sese  laltibus  eflert. 

Jamque  dies  Pygroseo  aderat,  quo  tempore  cnti 
Poenitoit  fatus,  intactaque  maluit  ova. 
Kam  super  bis  accensa  graves  exarsit  in  iras 
Grus  stomacbans;  omnesque  simiil,  qnasStrymo- 

nis  onda, 
Aut  stagnum  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  uda  Cajstri 
Prata  tenent,  adsant;  Scythicaque  excita  palude, 
Et  coruurato  volucris  descendit  ab  Istro. 
Stragesqvie  immensas  et  vulncra  cogitat4ib8ens, 
Exacuitque  ungues  ictam  meditata  futurum, 
Et  rostrum  parat  acre,  fugaiquc  accommqdat  alas. 
Tanlus  amor  belli,  et  viodicte  arrecta  cupido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  oactus  proprium,  suspensus  in  alto 
Acre  concussis  exercitus  obstrepit  alis, 
Ternpque  immensos  tractus,  semotaque  longe 
JEquora  dvspiciunt,  Boreamque  et  nubila  tranant 
Innumeri:  crebro  circum  ingeiis  iluctuat  ctber 
Ftamioe,('tastildttus  miscetcoelum  omoetumultus. 

Nee  minor  in  terris  motus,  dum  bella  facessit 
Impiger,  instituitque  a^en,  6rmatque  phalangas, 
Kt  iurit  arreptis  animosus  bomuncio  telis: 
Donee  turma  duas  oomposta  excurrat  in  alas, 
Ordiuibutquefroqueas,  et  marte  instriicta  perito. 


Jamque  acies  inter  medfas  sese  ardmis  iadnt 
Pygmiei/um  ductor,  qui  majestate  verendos 
Incessuyue  gravis  reliquos  snpereminet  bmnes 
Mote  gigantea,  mediamque  assurgit  in  nluam. 
Torvior  aspects  (hostilis  nam  inscufpscrat  anguia 
Ore  cicatrices)  vultuque  ostentat  bonesta 
Rostrorum  signay  et  crudos  in  pectore  morsos. 
Imfnortalf  odio,  aetemisque  exercuit  iris 
Alituum  gentem,  non  illom  impupe  volucris 
Aut  ore,  aut  pedibus  peteret  confi«as  aduncis. 
Fatalem  quoties  Gruibus  distrinxerat  enseiD, 
Tmocavttque  alas,  oeleriqae  fugam  abstolit  bosti : 
2uot  fecit  strages!  quae  nudis  fonera  pullis 
Intuit,  heu!  quoties  implevit  Strymuna  fletu! 

Jamque  procul  aonus  auditor,  piceamque  vo« 
iaotuia 
Prqspectant  nubcm  bellumque  ho^tesqoe  ferentem. 
Crebrescit  tandem,  atque  oculis  se  phuimus  oSert 
Ordinibus  structus  variis  exercitus  ingess 
Alituum,  motisque  eventilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  polum  replet,  specieque  inmiaois  obombrai 
Agmioa  Pygmeomm,  et  deosa  iu  nubibos  Wmreii 
Ni|OC  deosa,  at  patriia  mo«  reddita  rarior  oris. 
Belli  ardent  studio  Pygmael,  et  Inmine  swo 
Saspiciunt  hostem;  nee  longum  tempus  et  ingent 
Turba  Gruum  borrifico  sese  super  a^^mina  lapsa 
Prascipkat  gravis,  et  bellu^  sperantibos  infeil: 
Fit/vagor;  avulsx  volitant  circum  aera  plonat; 
Mox.defessa  iterum  levibus  sese  eripit  alis» 
Et  vires  reparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
Armoruro  pendet  fortuna:  hie  fixa  volucris 
Cuspide,  saoguineo  sese  furibunda  rotatu 
Torquet  ageus  circum,  rostrumque  intendit  ia 

hostem 
Imbqlle,  et  eurvos  in  morte  recolligit  ungues. 
Pygmtci  hie  stillat  lentus  de  vulnere  sanguis, 
Siqgultusque  ciet  crebix>s,  pedibusque  pusiUia  ' 
Tundit  humum,  et  morieus  u^guem  execntar 

$cutum. 
.Cstuat  omnc  solum  strepitu,  tepidoqoe  mbeacit 
Sanguine,  sparguntur  gladii,  spaiguntur  et  ale, 
Uiv^oesque  etdigiti,commistaque  rostra  lacertii; 

Pygmasadum  saevit,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardri 
Ductur,  quem  late  bine  atque  hinc  pereuntia  cin- 

gunt 
Corpora  fusa  t>roam;  mediaque  in  morte  vagatar, 
Nac  plaustt  alarum,  nee  rostri  coooidit  ictn. 
I  lie  Gnmm  terror,  ilium  densissima  circum 
Miscetur  pugno,  et  bellum  omnc  laborat  iu  uao: 
Cum,  subito  appulsus  (sic  Di  vbluere)  tumuhu 
Ex  inopioo  insens  et  lonnidabilis  ales 
Comprendit  pedibus  pugnantem;  et  (triste  relatn) 
Sustulit  in  coelum;  bellator  ab  unguibus  beret 
Pendulus,  aj^glomeralstrepitu  globus  undiquedensus 
Alituum ;  frustra  Pygmei  lumine  mcesto 
Regem  inter  nubes  lugent,  solitoque  mioarem 
Heroem  aspiciunt  gruibus  plaudcntibus  e5cara. 

Jamque  recrudescit  bellum,  grus  desuper  orgvt 
Pygofianim  rostro,  atque  hoatem  petit  ardua  raona; 
Turn  iuKit  alta  volans;  is  sorsum  bracbia  jactat 
Vulneris  impatiens,et  inanes  saevit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facwt,  cum  Pelion  ingens 
V  itteret  in  ccelum  Briareus,  solioquc  tonantem 
PrsBcipitetn  excuteret;  apargantur  in  aetbere  toto 
Fulminaqne  8c*opulique :  flagrantia  tela  deorsum 
Torquentor  Jovis  acta  manu,  dam  vasta  gigaotoB 
Corpora  fu<«  jaccnt,semfastaqtte  sulpbure  fumaat. 

Virib^s  abMunptis  peuitus  Pygmexa  tandem 
Agnrnna  langue-scuut;  ergo  par*  vcrtere  terga 
Horribili  perculsa  metn,  pars  tollere  vocem 
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ExigQam ;  late  populos  cobitalis  oberrat. 
Instant  a  tergo  volucres,  lacerantque  trahuntqiie 
Immltes,  certs  gentem  extirpare  nefandam. 

Sic  PygmoMi  domus  multosdominataperannos, 
Tot  bellis  defiincta,  grunm  tot  laeta  triumphis, 
Fonditns  interiit:  nempe  exitus  omnia  tandem 
Ccrtus  regna  manet,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
52uos  ultra  transire  nefas :  sic  corruit  olim 
Assy  rite  imperium,  sic  magiue  Persidis  imit 
SHibus  eversum  est,  et  maju^  utroque  Latinom. 
Elysii  TaHes  none  agmme  lustrat  ini^i, 
£t  veterum  heronm  miscetur  grandibus  umbrii 
Plebs  panra:  aut,  si  quid  fidei  mereatur  anilis 
Fabula,  pastores  per  noctis  opaca  pusillas      ' 
Sappe  Tident  umbras,  Pygmseos  corpore  cassoa. 
Dum  secura  gruum,  et  veteres  oblita  labores, , 
Ltetitis  penitus  vacat,  indulgetque  choreis, 
Angustosque  teritcalles,  viridesqne  per  orbes 
l^irba  Levis  salit,  et  lemorum  cognomine  gaudet. 


^  RESURRECTIO 

DBLIWlffATA  AD   AJLTARE  COL.  MAGD.  OXOV. 

£gbegiob  fuci  tractvs,  calamique  labores, 
Surgentesque  hominnm  formas,  ardentiaque  ora 
Judicis,  et  simulAchra  modis  pallentia  roiris, 
n'erribilem  visu  pompam,  tn  carmine  Musa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  sacixM  accende  furores. 

Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  foecnnda  colorum 
Insignit  picture)  inhonesto  etsimplice  cuitu 
Vestiit  albedo,  sed  ne  rima  uYla  priorem 
Agrnoacat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futurse 
Subotravit  pictor  tabulae,  humoremque  sequacem 
Per  muros  traxit;  velamine  mcenia  crasso 
Squallent  obducta,  et  rudioribus  illita  focis. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  stellis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  spatio  moles  immensa  dehiscat  inani. 
Per  cava  cceloram,  et  convexa  patientia  late 
ijincatque  bine  interfusus  fluttaverat  ether; 
Mox  radiants  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
Titan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
Cynthia  vibrabat;  cifbria  nunc  consitns  astris 
Scintillare  pohis,  nunc  fiilgor  Lactens  omne 
Diffluere  ha  ccelum,  longoque  albescere  tractu. 

Sic,  opens  postquam  lusit  primordia  pictor, 
Dum  sordct  paries,  nullumque  fatetur  Apellem, 
Cautius  exercet  cftlamos,  atque  aite  tenacem 
Confundit  viscum,  succosque  attemperat,  omnes 
Inducit  tandem  formas ;  apparet  uhique 
Muta  cohors,  et  picturarum  vulgus  inane. 

Aligeris  muri  vacat  ora  suprema  ministris, 
Sparsaque  per  tutam  coelestis  turba  tabellam 
Raucot  in^pirat  lituos,  buccasque  tumentes 
Inflat,  et  attonitnm  replet  clangoribus  orbem. 
Defunotis  sonus  auditur,  tabulamqae  per  imam 
Picta  gravescit  humus,  tenriremergit  apertis 
Progenies  rediviva,  et  plurima  surgit  imngo. 

Sic,  4um  fcBCiindis  Cadmus  dat  semina  sulcis, 
Terra  turoet  pragnans,  animataque  gleba  laborat, 
Luxuriatur  ager  segetc  spirante,  calescit 
Ooine  solum,  crescitque  virorum  prodiga  messis. 

Jam  pulvis  varias  terrie  dispersa  p'^r  oras, 
Sive  inter  veiias  teneri  concreta  metalli, 
Sensim  diriguit,  scu  sc-se  immiscuit  herbi*;, 
Rxplicitaest;  molem  lursus  coalescit  in  unam 
Divi^um  ftinus,  sparsos  prior  alligat  artus 
Junciura,  aptanturque  itemm  cocuntia  membra. 
Uii  xMudum  specif  pcdecta  resurgit  imago, 


VuUum  tm'ncata,  atque  inhonesto  rulnere  nares 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deest  informi  decorpore  multum« 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  insinuata  cadaver  ' 
Motu  sBgro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  bis  horror  vuitus,  et  imagine  tota 
Fusa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrahe  quia  oculos  spectator,  et,  ora  niten- 
tem 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  inspice  munim^ 
Sua  sedet  orta  Deo  proles,  Deus  ipse,  sereno 
Lumine  perfusus,  radiisque  inspersus  acutis. 
Circuffl  tranquillse  fiknduntur  tempora  ^aoMiisey   ■ 
Regius  ore  vigor  spirat,  nitet  ignis  ocdlisy 
Plurimaque  effulget  majestat  numine  toto. 
Suantum  dissimilis,  quantum  o!  mutatns  ab  ittOy   . 
fiui  peccata  hiit  cruciatot  non  sua,  vitam 
2uando  lactantem  cmctata  roorte  trahebat! 
Sed  frustra  voluit  defunctum  Golgotha  numea 
Condere,  dum  victa  iatonun  lege  triumpbam 
Xativum  petiit  coelum,  et  super  «thera-vecta» 
DespexitluBam  exiguam,  tolemqae  minoren. 

Jam  latus  effossum,  et  palmat  osteadit  utraJiqQe^ 
Vulnusque  infixura  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  tFansacti  quondam  vestigia  fern. 
Umbre  hue  felices  tendunt,  numerosaque  octlot 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capesswol. 
Matres,  et  longtt  nunc  reddita  corpora  vit« 
Infantum,  juvenes,  pueri,  innupteqoe  puells  [tea 
Stant  circum,  atque  aridos  jubar  immortaie  bibic*- 
Affigunt  oc«Ios  in  numine:  landibus  «ther 
Intonat,  et  Icto  ridet  coelUm  omne  triumpho. 
His  amor  impatiens  oonceptaque  gaudia  menteoi 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  pectore  fervent. 
Non  ssque  exultat  flagranti  oorde  Sibylla, 
Hospite  cum  tumet  ineluso,  et  pnecordia  sentit  . 
Mota  Dei  stimulis,  nimioque  calentia  Phesbo. 

Sais  taaen  iUe  novus  perstringit  lumiaa  fulgoi) 
Suam  Mitra  effigiem  disti;ixit  pictor,  honesto 
Surgentem  h  tumulo>  alatoqne  satellite  fultam? 
Agnosco  faciem,  vultu  latet  alter  ia  illo 
'  Wainfletus,  sic  ille  oculos,  sic  ora  fereiat: 
Eheu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  imago! 
ftuandoalhim  similem  virtus  babitura!-^ 
Irati  innocnas  secnrus  numinis  iras 
Aspicit,  impavidosque  in  judice  figit  ocellos. 

2uin  age,  et  horrentem  commixtis  igne  teaebiH 
Jam  videas  scenam ;  multo  hie  stagnafltia  fmc^ 
Mienia  flagrantem  liquefacto  snlpbure  rivnm 
Fingunt,  et  falsus  tanta  arte  accenditur  ignis, 
Ut  toti  metuas  tabulsB,  ne  flamma  per  omne    . 
Livida  serpat  opus,  tenuesque  absumpCa  recedit 
Pietura  in  dneres,  propriis  peritura  fiivillis. 
Hue  turba  infelix  agitur,  turpisque  videri 
Infireiidet  dentes,  et  rugis  contrahit  onu 
Vindex  i  tergo  implacabile  s»vit,  et  ensera 
Fulmineum  vibrans  acie  flagrante  scelestos 
Jam  Parediscis  iterum  depellit  ab  oris. 
Heu!  quid  a^at  tristis  ?  Suo  se  coelestibns  iris 
Subtrahat?  O!  quantum  vellet  nunc  setbere  tn  a1t» 
Virtutem  colcre!  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicqnam,  et  sero  in    lacrymas    eflfundituci 

obstant 
Sortes  non  revocandte,  et  inexorabile  mmen. 

2uam  varias  apcrit  venr^res  picture !  periti 
2uot  calami  legimus  vestigia !  quanta  colonina 
Oratiape  proTert!  tales  non  discolor  Iris 
Osteodat,  vario  cum  lumine  floridus  imber 

■  CwU.  Magd.  Fundator, 
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Bore  nitettoto,  ti  pitta  teiatillat  in  omni. 

O  fiici  nitor,  O  pulcbri  clurate  colores ! 
Kec,  picturi,  toae  languesoit  i^loria  forms,  [mam. 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipsa*  tupre* 


SPRMRISTERIUM. 

Hic  ubi  graminea  in  latum  fese  expUcat  aeqaor 
Planitiet,  Tacuoque  iofeiM  patat  area  caoipo. 
Cum  solem  nondam  famanCia  prata  fiteotiir 
Exortum,  et  tniiiids  pendent  in  gramine  gHttc, 
Improba  fiUx  noctii  panra  incrementa  prions 
Deiecat,  exiguam  radeos  a  oespite  messem: 
Turn  motu  assidoo  uxiui  TertatUe  terram 
Deprimit  extantem,  et  turgentes  atterit  herbat. 
Ligiiea  percurmnt  vemantem  turba  paicttram 
Uocta,  niteus  oleo,  forma  quUms  eiae  rotonda 
ArtJficM  ferrum  dederat,  feciJifqne  noreri. 
Ne  tamen  offeodant  incatiti  errore  gioborum, 
■fttteqoe  sata  iocMa  aottt  stai  yhara;  aed  lums 
Hanc  vuU,  qu«  infitto  maltiim  ioelinata  ny»*^ftM^ 
Vertitur  in  gyrot,  et  ioiquo  tramite  cnnit; 
Suin  alii  diTem  placet,  qaam  parchu  lu^ 
Httaibea  vis,  motuqae  sinit  pcoeedere'recto. 
Poslqtiam  ideo  in  partes  tncbam  distinaarat 
asqaas 
Coosilftim,  aut  ton;  quisque  s«ia  acckigitur  armis. 
Evolat  orbiculus,  qua  cursum  meta  futarum 
Designat;  Jactiqoe  le^eas  vestigia,  priaMun, 
fiui  ceitaanen  init,  spbsBraoi  <lemittit,  at  ilia 
licnitar  effasa,  exiguum  quod  diieit  to  orbem, 
Radit  iter,  donee  sensim  primo  impete  finso 
Sabsistat :  subko  globus  eroicat  alter  et  altar. 

Mox  «bi  fnndontar  late  agmina  crefara  miuoren 
Sparse  per  orbicuium,  ati  pantqnefreqiieBtta  aietam, 
Atque  negaot  factles  aditus;  jam  caatlus  exit, 
Et  Isviter  sesc  insinuat  revoUibiie  Jigaum. 
At  si  forte  givbum,  qui  mistt,  speotat  inertem 
Serpere,  et  impressum  subito  langueaoere  motnm. 
Pone  urget  spbnra  veatigia,  et  anxius  instat, 
Objurgatqne  moras,  currentique  Immint^  orbi. 
Atque  ut  segnis  hoaos  dextrse  servetnr,  iniquam 
Incusat  terram,  ac  sorgentem  in  aiarmone  nudum. 

Nee  rims  tacuere,  rlobus  cum  volvitur  aotus 
In^mi  jaetu,  aut  nimiun  vestigia  plumbum 
Allick,  et  sp^ram  i  recto  trabit  iusita  virtus. 
Turn  qui  projecit,  strepittts  eifundit  inaaea, 
Et,  variam  in  speeiem  dastorto  corpore,  ialsoa 
Increpat  errores,  et  dat  cijnvitia  liprao. 
SphsBra  sod,  iraruu  tMnneiis  Judibria^  csDptum 
Pergit  iter,  nutiisque  uiovetur  «nrda  quart-lis. 

Ilia  taoien  laudes  summumque  mt  returbonorem, 
Quse  non  dirumpit  cursum,  absiKtitque  moveri. 
Donee  turbam  inter  crebram  diiap&a  supremum 
Perfecit  stadium,^  mete  indinata  recumbit. 
Hostis  at  baorentem  orbiculo  tietnidere  spbaeram 
Certat,  luminibusque  viam  signaatibus  omaes 
Intendit  vire6,  et  missile  fortiter  urget: 
Evolat  adducto  non  »e^4iis  sph<era  lacerto. 
Hand  ita  pri>si liens  Eleo  carcere  pemix 
Auriga  inxiehitur,  cum  ra}ituh  ab  axe  citato 
Cumsntcsque  domos  videt,  et  fiigit* ntia  tecta. 

8i  tamen  in  duro^^.obsti-ucta  satellite  multo, 
Impincrat  socios,  conUindatque  urbibus  orbes; 
Turn  fervet  bilis,  fottunaiu  damnat  acerbam, 

Atque  decs  atque  affim  vocat  cnnU  li.i 

Si  vero  incursus  tacilt^ji,  adituuiqutipateiitfcm 
lavemat,  partvqxte  bostis  spolietur  hunore: 


Tuiba  fremit  confina*  tomsqae  freqiieiAibiis,.  eogei 
Exelamant  socii ;  plausu  strepit  omne  viretum. 

Interea  fessos  inimico  Sirius  astro 
Corripit,  et  salsas  exudant  corpora  guttaa; 
Lenia  jam  Zephyri  spirantes  (rigors,  at  umbrae 
Captantur,  vultuque  flueus  absteq^tur  humor. 


AD  D.D.  HANNES, 

INSU^MIMIMOII  MSBICCnf  R  J^OBTAK, 

O  QUI  canoro  blandius  Orpheo 
Vocale  ducis  carmen,  et  exita 
Feliciore  luctuosis 
Saepe  animam  levocas  ab  umbris. 
Jam  seu  solutos  in  numerum  pedes' 
Cogis,  vel  oegrum  et  vix  auimse  teoax 
Corpus  tueris,  seu  cadaver 
Luminibus  penetras  acutis; 
Opus  relinquens  eripe  te  moras, 
Frontemque  curis  solicitam  explica, 
Scjrpbumqae  jucnudus  require 
Purpureo  gravidam  Lyso. 
Nunc  plena  magni  pocula  postules 
Mensor  Willielmi,  buqc  moveat  sitim 
Minister  ingens,  imperlque 
,    Presidium  baud  leve,  Montacutn^ 
Omitte  tandem  triste  oegotium 
Gravesque  curas,  beu  nimium  plus ! 
Nee  Cfleceros  oautus.fflederi 
ipse  tuam  miouas  salateoi^ 
Frostra  cruorem  puUibus  inoitis 
EbuUientem  pollice  comprimis« 
Attentus  explorare  venam 
Sua?  febris  exagitet  tumeatem: 
Frostta  liquores  quot  cbem^ica  expedii 
Fornax^'  et  error  sanguinis,  et  vigor 
lonatus  berbis  te  ^tigant: 
Serius  aut  citius  sepulcbro 
Debemur  omaes,  vitaque  deseret. 
Expulsa  niorbis  corpus  inhoapitaii|« 
Len turn  que  deflubunt  nepotcy 
(Reiliquias  animae)  cadaver. 
Manes  vidd^is  tu  quoque  iabulas 
Quofpauciorest  feccTtt  ars  tua; 
Suumque  victorem  vicis»im 
Subjiciet  libjtioa  victrix. 
Decurrit  iili  vita  beatior 
Suicunque  lucem  nou  nimis  anxioa 
Rerldit  molestam,  urgetque  curaa 
3ponte  sua  Mtis  ingrueotes; 
Et  quern  dierum  leoc  fluentium 
Dfjleciat  ordo,  vitaque  mutnis 
Felix  amicfs,  gaudiisque 
lunocuii  bene  temperata* 


MACniNM  GESTiCULANTESi 

ANGUCE  A  POPPBT-BHOW. 

ApmiRAif  DA  cano  It^ium  s]>ectacula  remm, 
Exiwuam  gcntem,et  vacuum  sine  menu  popeJua* 
Quun,  non  surrcptis  coeli  defornice  ilaamus,     * 
Innocua  nielior  iabricaverat  arte  Prometit^us. 
Coiupila  qua  risu  fer  ent,  glomeratqae  tumul- 
tum 
Uistrio,  delactatque  inhiantem  scommate  torbami 
2uotqugt  lartitiK  studio  aut  novitate  I 
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€n^<|tte  eoBgressi  pertnltsm  aedilbi  compleat, 
J^ec  confVistis  lottos j  nammo eubscUia  cedunt  ■ 
Divetw),et  rarii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  scamni. 
Taudfm  ubi  subtrahitiur  Telamen.  lumina  passim 
Angu^tQs  peoetiant  aditus,  qua  plorima  visum 
Fila  secant,  ne,  eum  vacuo  datur  ore  fenestra, 
Ponia  fraus  pateat:  mox  stridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pictof,  et  momia  sqdilUdo  f\ico. 
Hie  bumilcs  inter  sceiias,  angustaqoe  claustre^ 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  coacurgws,  bella,  triam- 
Ludit  in  exi^nio  plebecula  parva  theatro.      [phos> 

Sfii  prmter  reiiquos  incidit  hoimincio  rauca 
Voce  strepens;  major  subttectit  fibula  Tcstem, 
Et  refrrufit  vivos  crtautia  hirnina  motns; 
fn  ventrem  tumet  immodicuin;  poneemlnet  ingeus 
A  tergo  fibbus^  Py  milium  terHtat  afrmiin 
Itfajoc,  et  immaoein  miratur  tortw  gigantem. 
Hie  magna  fi-etus  mole,  imparibii»que1acertis 
Confisus,  graciii  jacUt  convitia  vulgo, 
Et  c^ro  8«»lvit,  Icpidnm  caput,  ora  cacbfnno. 
^uanquam  res  agltur  solenni  seria  pompa, 
yperjkh  soilicitimi  intractabilis  ille  tumultum, 
Et  risn  importunus  adest,  atque  omnia  turb«t 
^ec  raro  invadit  moiles,  ptctamqne  protervo 
5re  peUt  nympham,  invHoque  dat  osonia  lifrno. 

Sfd  c6mitmD  vuV^s  divenis  membra  fatigant 
-udis,  et  vario  latcivit  mobtte  saltu. 

Sepeetiam  gemmis  rutila,  et  spectabitis  auro, 
-igoea  gens  prodit,  nitidisque  saperbit  in  bstris. 
^am,  quotiet  festam  oelebrat  sub  imagine  hicem, 
>nltDe  composito  nympharmn  incedit  honestnm 
^gmeo,  et  exi^ui  pix>cere8,  parviqne  quirites. 
^ygm«08  predat  positis  mitescere  bdlis, 
amque;  infensa  gnimn  temnentes  prtelia,  tatof 
ndulgere  joott,  teuerisque  vacare  choreis. 

Tales,  cum  tmeiio  labuntur  sidera  coelo, 
•arvi  subsiliunt  lemures,  popnlusque  pumttof 
^esttvoi,  rediens  sua  pnr  vestigia,  gyros 
>aeity  et  an^ttnn  crebro  pede  pnlsitat  orbem. 
^ane  patem  gressus;  hie  snccos  terra  fermces 
^P<^|pjt>  in  multam  pnbentra  gramiua  surgnnt 
.uxutyem,  teneri^que  virescit  circuVus  faerbis. 

At  non  tranqnill&s  nulla  abdunt  nnbtta  luces, 
wpe  gravi  surgunt  bella,  horrida  bella  tumnltik 
Tmacienttruculentacobors,plactdamqaeq«fetem 
>/mDipQntpngnft;  nsqne  adeo  in8incera,vohi|i(las 
^nibus,  et  mistse  caritigant  ^audia  ctnras. 
am  gladii,  tubnliqn<>  ingesto  sulphur^  fceti 
Votensdeque  basts,  ftilg^tioque  anna,  mlnsqne 
eloniin  higentes  <rubeunt;  dantdaostraftngorem 
lonrendum,  rapttt  stridente  bitumine  ehaitSB 
^QUfbsoft  teddunt  crepitus,  et  sibila  nriscent. 
Kernitor  omne  solum  perenntibus;  nndiqne  ctemm 
apparent  tnrmsa,  civilis  crhnina  belli. 

Sod  postquarm  insanos  pogne  deferbnit  mivn, 
!xuerintque  truces  animos,  jam  marte  Ibgato, 
'iversas  repetunt  artes,  curasqne  ptiores. 
fee  raro  prisci  heroes,  ^^nos-pagina  sacra 
ufiTgeiit,  atque  olim  peperit  felidor  sptas, 
Ite  parva  redeunt  sp^te.    Cano  ordine  cetnas 
^ntiquos  prodire,  agmen  vcuerabil^,  patres. 
lugts  fuU^ntoT  vnltns,  proHxaque  barbie 
^anities  mento  pendet:  sic  tarda  senectns 
itbonufti  minnit,  cum  moles  tola  cicadam 
jduit,  in  graeilem  senshn  coUrcta  flguram. 
lunc  tamen  undegentis  ducat,  qntedextra  latentes 
upprditet  vires,  quem  poacat  turba  moventem, 
•xped&stn,    Tnincos  opifex  ct  inutile  li/rnum 
^^t  In  humanas  species,  et  robore  natam 
TQees^tm  t«]b  «tfbnMt|  oeicdqut  tenaei 
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Crura  ligat  pedibus,  bnm^rClqbfl  aeebnmMKkt'ar- 

mos, 
Et  membris  membra  optat,  et  artnbut  Inftii 
Tunc  habitesaddit  trochleas,  quibusarteputi 
Versat  onus,  molique  manu  famulatus  iner. 
SnfBcit  occultos  mbtus,  vooemque  ministrat 
His  stiiicta  auxUiis  jam  macbina  tota  peritot 
Ostendit  sulcos,  duri  et  vestigia  ferri : 
Hinc  s^lit,  dtque  agili  se  suUevat  incita  mott^ 
VoQssque  eioittit  tenues,  et  non  sua  vaiba,' 


JD  INSIGNISSfMUAf  rTRfTM  D.   THO. 
BURNETTUMi         1. 

SACRiB  THBOfiliB  TWLUJRn  AOCTORBM, 

Non  usitatum  carminis  alitem* 
Bumette,  poscis,  non  bumilcif  id<^m: 
.    Vulgaro  plectrum,  langnidssqne 

Respuis  offi«Hi«  cameeeae. 
Tu  mixta  rerun  semiaa  conseins, 
Molemque  cemts  disdociab'riem, 
TeiTamque  concretam,  et  lacteatcai 
Oceanum  gremio  capaci : 
Dum  veritatem  quiereie  pertinax 
Ignota  paodis,  sollicitas  pantm 
Ucunque  stet  comflMine  vulfi 
Arbitrium  et  popularis  error. 
Audltur  ingens  cOntMuo  fragar, 
lllapsa  teliuB  hibrica  deaertt 
Fundamina,  ct  conpage  fraeti^ 
Suppositas  gravis  urget  oodas. 
Impuisus  erumpit  medius  liqaor. 
Terras  aquaram  effusa  licentia 
CJauditvicissim;  has  inter  orbi^ 
Relliquise  flnitaat  priorii. 
Nunc  et  recluso  carcere  lucidaa 
Balffina  specut  solifriaagineni, 
St^Uaskque  miratur  autantea, 
Et  tremiUsB  simulacra  lumte, 
9u8?  pompa  vocum  non  imitabiHs! 
fiualis  cidescit  spiritus  angeni ! 
Ut  toll  is  undas !  at  A^meatem 
Dilttvtiteprimis  tnmaltum ! 
finis  tarn  volenti  peotore  feiveas 
Ut  non  tremisceus  et  timido  pcde 
Incedat,  orbts  dolnm 

Detegis  instabiles  niinaa  ? 
Suin  hsec  cadentnra  fragmina  monttom 
Natura  Vulttim  svmefe  iH«npifceiii 
Coget  refingeoa, -in  priorem  , 
Mox  iterum  reditura  fbrmam. 
Nimbis  rabentem  su-pbnreis  J«vem 
Oemas ;  ut  odis  sievit  atrox  hyemt 
Incendiis,  commuae  nrjndo  ' 

Et  populis  medhata  bnstitm! 
Nndus  liquentesplorat  Athoanivei, 
£t  mox  liqueacens  ipse  adamantimiiii 
Pundit  cacmnOH  dum  per  imaa 
Saixa  -fluunt  retiohtta  vailes. 
Jamqne  alta  o«H  mctonia  comnint. 
El.  vestra  tandem  pagina  (proh  nete  I) 
Bnrnette,  vestra  augebit  ^nfis,         ^ 
Hen  socio  perituro  miudo. 
Mox  anqoa  teflus^  mox  subitns  vtror 
Ubique  rident:  En  teretem  globum! 
£o  Imta  vemantes  Pavon) 
Flaming,  peipeCuosqne  Aoras ! 
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O  pectus  ing«ns!  O  animum  gravem 
Mundi  capacem !  si  bonus  aus^ror» 
Te,  nostra  quo  tell  as  saperbit, 
Aocipiet  renovata  civ  em. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

HORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODE  III. 

Aagustus  had  a  design  to  rebuild  Troy  and  make 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  having 
closeted  several  senators  ori  the  project:  Ho- 
face  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  following 
ode  on  this  occasion. 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  jnst. 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise. 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 

And  the  stem  brow,  and  the  har^h  voice  defies, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrians  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms. 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move; 
Nor  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky. 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him 
In  ruin  and  confitsion  hurPd,  [break, 

He,  unconcem'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack, 
And  stand  secure  amid<d  a  falling  world. 

Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 
Bright  Pollux  to  the  blest  abodes ; 
Such  did  for  great  Alcides  plead, 
And  gained  a  place  among  the  gods; 
Where  now  Augustus,  mix'd  with  heroes,  lies, 
And  to  his  lips  the  nectar  bowl  applies: 
His  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tincture  show, 
And  with  immortal  stains  divinely  glow. 

By  arts  like  these  did  yunng  Lyaeus  rise: 
Bis  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies; 
Wild  from  the  desert  and  unbroke, 
In  vain  they  foaro*d,  in  vain  they  star'd. 
In  vain  their  eyes  with  fViry  glar*d;  [yoke. 

Be  tam'd  them  to  the  lash  and  bent  them  to  the 

Such  were  the  paths  that  Rome's  great  founder 
trod. 
When  in  a  whirlwind  snatched  on  high. 
He  shook  off  dull  mortality. 
And  lost  th«  monarch  in  the  god. 
Bright  Jnr^o  then  her  awfiil  silence  broke. 
And  thus  th'  assembled  deities  bespoke. 

«*Troy,''saysthcgoddcts,**  peijtir'd  Troy  has  felt 
The  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt; 
The  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 
Wall'd  by  the  hand  of  serrile  gods, 
Now  spreads  its  ruins  all  around. 
And  lies  ingloriodks  on  the  ground. 
An  umpire  partial  and  unjust, 
And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  lust. 
Lay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sunk  her  to  the  dust. 

**  Since  false  Laomedon's  tyramiic  sway. 
That  durst  defiraud  tb*  immortals  of  their  pay, 
Her  guardian  gods  renonnc'd  their  patronage, 
Nor  would  the  fierce  invading  foe  repel; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Minerva*s  rage, 
The  guilty  king  and  the  whole  people  fell. 
And  now  the  long-protracted  wars  are  o'er. 
The  toit  adulterer  shines  no  more; 


No  more  does  Hector's  force  the  Tro/ant  shield. 
That  drove  whole  armies  back,  and  singly  clcar'4 
the  field. 

"My  vengeance  sated,  1  at  length  re^ga 
To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  Trojau  lioe: 
Advanced  to  godhead  let  him  rise. 
And  take  his  station  in  the  skies: 
There  entertain  his  rayish'd  sight 
With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light: 
duaff  with  the  gods  immortal  wine. 
And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine. 

"  The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afflicted  host. 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  unenvy'd  find. 
And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast; 
But  far  be.  Rome  from  Troy  disjoined, 
Renoov'd  by  seas,  from  the  disastrons  shore, 
M«y  endless  billows  rise  between,  and  storms  tm» 
number'd  roar. 

"Still  let  the  curst  detested  place 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  faithless  race. 
Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  stray. 
Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings. 
Amidst  the  mighty  niins  play. 
And  frisk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 

*^  May  tigers  there,  and  all  the  savage  kind. 
Sad  solitary  haunts  and  deserts  find; 
In  gloomy  vaults,  and  nooks  of  palaces^ 
May  th'  unmolested  lioness 
Her  briuded  whelps  securely  lay. 
Or,  ooucht,  in  dreadful  Hlumbers  waste  the  day. 

"  While  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Roman  capitol  shaU  rise; 
Th*  illustrious  exiles  unconfin'd 
Shall  triumph  fiir  and  near,  and  rale  mankind. 

**  In  vain  tba  sea's  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afric  shall  divide. 
And  part  the  sever'd  worid  in  two:  [spread. 

Through  Afric's  sands  their  triumphs  they  diaU 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  pursue 
To  Nile's  yet  undiscover'd  head. 

"  Riches  the  hardy  soldiers  shall  despi^. 
And  look  on  gold  with  undesiring  eyes. 
Nor  the  disboweTd  earth  explore 
In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore; 
Those  glittering  ills,  conceal'd  within  the  mine^ 
Shall  lie  untottch'd,  and  innocently  shine. 
To  the  last  bounds  that  naturo  sets. 
The  piercing  c<^ds  and  sultry  heats. 
The  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  ann% 
Now  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms, 
Till  storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  confine; 
Now  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  line. 

•*  This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restrain, 
Qn  these  conditions  shall  he  reign: 
If  noue  his  guilty  hand  employ 
To  build  agaia  a  second  Troy, 
If  none  the  rash  design  pursue. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  anew. 

••  A  curse  there  cleaves  to  the  devoted  place. 
That  shall  the  new  foundations  rase; 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire. 
And  at  their  armies  head  myself  will  show 
What  Juno,  urg'd  to  all  her  rage,  c:ia  do. 

•*  Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  the  city  raise. 
And  lioe  it  round  with  walls  of  brass ; 
Thrice  sbonld  my  favourite  Gre«lubis  woika  con- 
found. 
And  htw  the  shining  fabric  to  the  groood; 
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rhrice  should  her  capHte  dames  to  Greece  return, 
ind   their  dead  sods  and  slaughtered  husbands 
monrn. 
"But  hold,  my  Muse,  forbear  thy  towering  flight, 
^or  bring  tbe  secrets  of  the  gods  to  light: 
n  vain  would  thy  presumptuous  rerse 
rh*  immortal  rhetoric  rehearse; 
The  mighty  strains,  in  Ijrric  numbers  bound, 
'orget  their  majesty  and  lose  their  sound. 


THE  FESTAL, 

FROM  OVID  DE  FA8T|S,  LIB.  III.  EU  1. 
Blanda  quies  victis  furtim  sobrepit  oceUis,^  &c. 

is  the  fair  vestal  tp  the  fountain  came,  ^ 
I^t  none  be  startled  at  a  vestal's  name) 
rir'd  with  th^  walk,  she  laid  her  down  to  rest, 
Ind^to  the  winds  expos'd  her  glowing  breast. 
To  take  the  freshness  of  the'morning-air, 
ind  gather'd  in  a  knot  her  flowing  hair; 
Vhile  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reclin*d, 
'he  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind, 
Ind  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade, 
ind  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadow 

stray'd, 
n  drowsy  murmurs  luIPd  the  gentle  maid, 
"•he  god  of  war  beheld  the  virgin  lie, 
The  god  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye ; 
Lnd  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  pressed. 
The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possessed: 
Conceiving  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
»well*d  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 


OriirS  METAMORPHOSES. 
BOOK  IL 

THE  STORt  OF  PHAETON. 

HE  Sun's  bright  palace,  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
Vith  burnish'd  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd; 
'he  folding  gates  diflfus'd  a  silver  li^ht, 
Lnd  with  a  milder  gleam  refreshed  the  sight; 
)f  polish'd  ivory  was  the  covering  wrought: 
"he  matter  vied  not  with  the  sculptor's  thought, 
^or  in  the  portal  was  display 'd  on  high 
The  work  of  Vulcan)  a  fictitious  sky ; 
i  waving  sea  th'  inferior  earth  embrac'd, 
Lnd  gods  and  goddesses  the  waters  graced. 
Egeon  here  a  mighty  whale  bestrode ; 
Viton,  and  Proteus  (the  deceiving  god], 
Vith  Doris  here  were  carv'd,  and  all  her  train, 
ome  loosely  swinmiing  in  the  ftgur'd  wain,  ^ 
Vhilst  some  on  rocks  their  drooping  hair  divide, 
Lnd  some  onibhes  through  the  waters  gUde: 
'hough  various  features  did  the  sisters  grace, 
L  sister^s  likeness  was  in  every  face. 
)n  earth  a  different  landscape  courts  the  eyes, 
lien,  towns,  and  beasts,  in  distant  prospects  rise, 
Lnd  nymphs,  and  streams,  and  woods,  and  rural 

deities. 
)'er  all,  the  Heaven's  refulgent  image  shines; 
)n  either  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. 

Here  Phaeton,  still  gaining  on  th'  ascent, 
^o  his  suspected  father's  palace  went, 
rill  pressing  forward  through  the  bright  abode, 
le  saw  at  distance  the  illustrious  god: 
le  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 
J  ad  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aking  bight. 

you  IX. 


The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on; 
The  hours  in  order  rang'd  on  either  hand. 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  fluwery  chaplets  bound; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  oifhis  throne; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  ail,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  saw  the  boy's  concision  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  tbe  place; 
And  cries  aloud, "  What  wants  my  son?  For  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so/' 
**  Light  of  the  world,''  the  trembling  youth  replies, 
"  Illustrious  parent!  since  you  don't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  Lmay  Clymend's  proud  boast  believe. 
Nor  longer  under  &lse  reproaches  grieve.'* 

The  tender  sire  was  touch'd  with  what  be  said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head. 
And  bid  the  youth  advance:  "My  son,*'  said  he,  ' 
"  Come  to  thy  father^s  arms '.-for  Clymend 
Has  told  thee  true;  a  parent's  name  1  own. 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  request,  and  1, 
Whate'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply; 
By  Styx  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  id  night. 
And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight" 

The  youth,  transported,  asks  without  delay. 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  he  took. 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  shook: 
"  My  son,"  says  he  *'  some  other  proof  require  ;     ' 
Rash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire. 
I'd  fain  deny  this  wish  which  thou  hast  made^ 
Or,  what  I  caif  t  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  tbe  task  appears. 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality: 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  dares 
(However  skilfd  in  other  great  afiairs) 
To  mount  the  burning  axle-tree,  but  I ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  tbe  ruler  of  the  sky, 
That  hurls  the  three-fork*d  thunder  from  above. 
Dares  try  his  strength ;  yet  who  so  strong  as  Jove^ 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain. 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downwards  from  the  Heavens  my  bead  1  bow. 
And  see  the  earth  and  ocean  bang  below, 
Ev'n  I  am  seiz'd  with  borrour  and  afirisht. 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sight. 
A  mighty  downfall  steeps  the  evening  stage. 
And  steady  reins  must  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  me  driven 
Down  headlong  from  the  precipice  of  Heaven. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  8tai*s  and  planets  in  a  different  course: 
I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  1 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  tbe  sky* 
But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  tlie  rapid  pole  ? 
But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods. 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  iiird  with  gods; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  yovir  progress 

lies. 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies: 
For,  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright. 
The  Cull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite^ 

N  H 
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Vext  bim  the  bright  Hemonian  bow  is  itningp; 
And  next;,  the  Lion*s  §rriniiiiig  visage  huDg : 
The  Scorpion's  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent. 
And  here  the  Crab's  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent. 
Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose      •    [flows 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their    nostrils 
The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev'n  I  their  headstrong  fury  scarce  restrain. 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restive  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  require. 
But,  O !  in  time,  recall  your  rash  desire ; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell. 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father's  care; 
Look  on  my  face ;  or,  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  ybu  but  look,  you'd  read  the  fother  there. 
Choose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies^ 
For  open  to  your  vrish  all  nature  lies. 
Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task, 
For 't  is  a  mischief,  not  a  gill,  you  ask ; 
You  ask  a  real  mischief,  Phaeton : 
Nay  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  son : 
I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice. 
Choose  what  yuu  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 

Thus  did  the  god  th*  unwary  youth  advise  ; 
But  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  the  skies. 
When  the  fond  father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads)    . 
At  length  to  the  Vulcanian  chariot  lesKis. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold,  [gt>]d. 

Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleasM  the  sight. 
The  seat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright ; 
Apollo  8hin*d  amid  the  glare  of  light. 
The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys; 
When  now  the  Morn  disclosed  her  purple  rays; 
The  stars  were  fled;  for  Lucifer  bad  chas'd 
The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last 
Soon  as  the  fisther  saw  the  rosy  Mom, 
And  the  Moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn. 
He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  witliout  delay 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;,  the  nimble  Hours  obey : 
From  their  full  racks  the  generous  steeds  retire. 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 
Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day, 
To  make  him  preof  against  the  burning  my, 
Yiis  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet. 
Of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat. 
Then  fix'd  fhe  beamy  circle  on  bis  head. 
And  fetch'd  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

**  Take  this  at  It* ast,  this  last  advice,  my  son ; 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and 'move  but  gently  on: 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  run  too  fast. 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  their  haste. 
Brive  them  not  on  directly  through  the  skies. 
But  where  the  zodiac's  winding  circle  lies, 
Along  the  midmost  zone;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofs  a  beaten  track  will  show. 
But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  no  new  fires  or  Heaven  or  Earth  infest; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines. 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shines. 
Shun  both  extremes ;  the  rest  let  fortime  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thyself  provide! 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day ; 
I'm  caird,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot  but  my  counsel  take. 


While  yet  secnrdy  on  tbe  earth  you  stsnd; 
Nor  touch  tbe  horses  with  too  rash  a  band. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view.' 
He  spoke  in  vain;  the  youth  with  active  heat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remorse  receives. 

Mean  while  the  restless  horses  neiigh'd  aloud. 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stoi^ 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way, 
iVnd  all  the  waste  of  Heaven  before  them  lay. 
They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air ; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  Mom  behind. 
The  youth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  scat. 
Or  poise  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weight: 
But  as  at  sea  th'  unballast  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  tlje  Ay. 
Soon  as  the  steeds  perceive  it  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  the  beaten  track- 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  he  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go; 
Nor  would  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stars  first  felt  Apollo's  ray. 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  sea. 
Tbe  folded  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole. 
Stiff  and  benumb'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag*d  with  inward  heat,  and  threaten*d  war. 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star; 
Nay,  and  'tis  said,   Bootes  too,  that  fain 
Thou  wouldst  have  fled,  though  cumber'd  with  thy 
wain. 

Th'  unhappy  youth,  then  bending  down  bis  bead. 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  &r  beneath  him  spread: 
His  colour  changed,  he  startled  at  the  si^ht. 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  ligbu 
Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  untry'd. 
His  birth  obscure,  and  bis  request  deny'd : 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  fiaither  own. 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  tbe  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot  when  his  diip  is  tost 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steerage  lost; 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gods  and  prayer. 

M''hat  could  he  do?  His  eyes  if  backward  cast. 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  past; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find: 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  his  mind; 
And  sometimes  casts  an  eye  upon  the  east. 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright: 
Nor  would  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  coold  he  hoU 
them  tight. 

Now  all  the  horrours  of  the  Heavens  he  spies* 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  siac^ 
That,  deckM  with  stars,  lie  scatter'd  o'er  the  dsies. 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  surrounds  a  vast  extent; 
In  »wide  circuit  of  the  Heavens  he  shines. 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signa. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  bim,  vex'd  with  best. 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  his  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  dropt  the  xeina  $ 
Tbe  horses  felt  them  loose  upon  their  manes, 
And  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ran  uncontrolled  where'er  their  fury  drove; 
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KoshVI  on  file  stars,  and  throngb  a  pathless  way 
Of  unknown  regions  horry'd  on  the  day, 
And  now  above,  and  now  below  they  flew. 
And  near  the  Earth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  clouds  disperse  in  fumes,  the  wondering 
Moon 
Beholds  h«r  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own ; 
The  highlands  smoke,  cleft  by  the  piercing  rays. 
Or,  clad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fuel  blaze. 
Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen*d  harvests  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  spreads  below. 
But  these  are  trivial  ills:  whole  cities  bum. 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  tlie  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear; 
Oeagrian  Hseraus  (then  a  single  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increase  the  flame; 
Taurus  and  Oete  glare  amid  the  sky. 
And  Ida,  spite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryx,  and  Othrys,  and  Cithaeron,  glow; 
And  Rhodope,  no  longer  cloth»d  in  snow ; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat. 
And  MtuA  rages  with  redoubled  heat 
Er'n  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd. 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  frost  was  arm'd. 
Cover'd  with  flames,  the  towering  Appennine, . 
And  Caucasus,  and  proud  Olympus,  shine; 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  aspire. 
Now  stands  a  huge  continued  range  of  fire. 

Th»  astonishM  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  could 
Beheld  the  universe  around  him  burn ;        [turn, 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scorching  air, 
U'bich  fipom  belpw,  as  from  a  furnace,  flowed; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glow»d : 
Lost  in  the  whirling  clouds,  that  round  him  broke. 
And  white  with  ashes,  hovering  in  the  smoke, 
He  flew  where'er  the  horses  drove,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horses  drove,  or  where  he  flew. 

'Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor  begun 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blacken  in  the  Sun. 
Then  Lybia  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns; 
Boeotia,  robb*d  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns; 
-orinth  Pjrrene's  wasted  spring  bewails; 
^nd  Afgos  grieves  whilst  Amymoni  fails. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  every  distant  coast : 
3v>n  Tanajfs,  though  fir'd  in  ice,  was  lost; 
Cnrag'd  Cai'cus  and  Lycormas  roar, 
Vnd  Xanthus,  fiated  to  be  burnt  once  more, 
lie  fam'd  Maeander,  that  ilnweary'd  strays 
''brough  mazy  windings,  smokes  in  every  maze, 
^rom  bis  Iov»d  Babylon  Euphrates  flies; 
Tie  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
a  thickening  fiimet,  and  darken  half  the  skies. 
a  flames  Ismenos  and  the  Phasis  roll'd, 
nd  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
|he  fwans,  that  on  CSyster  often  try'd 
'heir  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last  and  dy'd. 
lie  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
•onceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
lis  seven  divided  currents  are  all  dry, 
.nd  where  they  roll'd  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
To  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain, 
Tor  Tiber,  of  his  promis'd  empii^  vain. 
The  ground  deep  clefl,  admits  the  dazzling  ray, 
.nd  startles  Pluto  with  the  flash  of  day. 
'he  sea  shrinks  in,  and  to  the  sight  disclose 
Vide  naked  plains^  where  once  their  billows  rose ; 
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Their  rocks  arc  all  discover'd,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  scatter'd  Cyclades. 
The  fish  in  shoals  about  the  bottom  creep. 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap: 
Gasping  for  breath,  th'  unshapcn  phocae  die. 
And  on  the  boiling  wave  extended  lie. 
Nereus,  and  Doris  with  her  virgin  train. 
Seek  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main  ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint. 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant. 
Stern  Neptune  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  fisicc,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repcll'd. 

The  Earth  at  length  on  every  side  embrac'd 
With  scalding  seas  that  floated  round  her  waste. 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come. 
And  crowd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb. 
Up-lifted  to  the  Heavens  her  blasted  head. 
And  clapt  her  hands' upon  her  brows  and  said; 
(But  fii-st,  impatient  of  the  sultiy  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat:) 
**  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve. 
And  I  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove; 
If  1  must  perish  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Let  me  transfixM  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  wlijlst  I  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke,* 
For  now  her  fdce  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
"  See  my  sing»d  hair,  behold  my  fedcd  eye, 
And  withered  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  ! 
And  does  the  plough  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 
This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear. 
Tori  ur'd  with  rakes,  and  harass'd  all  the  year  } 
That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew. 
And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  fbr  you  ? 
But  grant  me  guilty;  what  has  Neptune  done? 
Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  Sun  ? 
The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  given,  [ven  } 
Why  does  it  waste,  and  further  shrink  from  Hea- 
If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke,  [smoke. 

See  your  own  Heavens,   the   Heavens  begin  to 
Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  tho«e  bright  abodes. 
Destruction  seizes  on  the  Heavens  and  gods ; 
Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 
And  almost  feints  beneath  the  glowing  weight. 
If  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea  together  burn. 
Ail  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 
Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate. 
And  succour  Nature,  ere  it  be  too  late."  [spread^ 
She  ceas'a;   for,  chok'd  with  vapours  round  her 
Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  cali'd  to  witness  every  power  above. 
And  ev'n  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drore. 
That  what  he  acts,  he  is  compeli'd  to  do. 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Stmight  he  ascends  the  high  ethereal  throne. 
From  whence  he  usM  to  dart  his  thunder  down, 
From  whence  his  showers  and  storms  he  us'd  ta 

pour. 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  storm  nor  shower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,*with  lifted  hand. 
Full  at  his  head  he  huri'd  the  forky  brand. 
In  dreadful  thunderings.    Thus  th*  almighty  sire 
Suppress'd  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At  once  from  life  and  from  the  chariot  driven, 
Th*  ambitiousboy  fell  thunder-struck  from  Heaven. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound. 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground: 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necks  they  broke.; 
Here  fell  a  wheel  and  here  a  silver  spoke; 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away  ;      [lay* 
And,  scattci-'d  o'er  the  Earth,  the  shining  fir&gment* 
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The  breatbless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  fulling  star, 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  Heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  hurPd, 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  western  world. 

PHAET0N*8  BISTERS  TRANSFORMED  INTO  TREES. 

The    Latian    nymphs  came    round  him,    and 

amaz*d 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix*d  with  thunder,  gazM; 
And,  whilst  yet  s^moking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  shatter'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey, 
And  o*€r  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise: 
"  Here  he  who  drove  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  lies; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide. 
But  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy'd." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief,  . 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  mn. 
Prom  n;oni  to  wonted  eve,  without  a  Sun : 
The  burning  ruins,  with  a  fiainter  ray, 
Supply  the  Sun,  and  counterfeit  a  day, 
A  day  that  still  did  Nature's  fiace  disclose: 
This  comfort  from  the  mighty  mischief  n)KC. 

But  Clymene,  enrag'd  with  grief,  laments. 
And,  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  vents : 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hair  dishevcrd,  round  the  world  she  goes, 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  mi;iht  be  cast; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscrib'd  on  the  new  tomb  appears;    , 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears, 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  unable  to  depart. 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh  and  moom, 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn;) 
And  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complain. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phaeton  in  vain : 
All  the  long   night  their  mournful  watch  they 

keep. 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Four  times,  revolving,  the  full  Moon  retum'd; 
So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  moum'd; 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phaethusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  liinbs,  but  could  not  move; 
Lantpetia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  groand : 
A  third  in  ^^\ld  affliction,  as  she  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  leaves; 
One  sees  her  thighs  transformed,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now   their  legs,  and  breasts,  and   bodies, 

stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood; 
But  still  above  were  female  beads  displayed. 
And  mouths  that  call'd  the  mother  to  their  aid. 
What  could,  alas !  the  weeping  mother  do  ? 
Trom  this  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew, 
And  kiss'd  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  each  body  cleaves. 
And  from  the  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leaves : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark:  the  maids  were  heard  to 

**  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh !  forbear; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  you  tear; 
Farewell  for  ever."    Here  the  bark  increas'd. 
Closed  on  their  faces,  and  their  word:)  sitppress'd. 


The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  ran. 
Which,  barden'd  into  value  by  the  Su  d. 
Distil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasure  show,  - 
Mix'd  in  the  sand;  whence  the  rich  drops  con- 
vey'd 
Shine  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION    OF   CYCNUS    INTO  A 
SWAN. 

Ctcnds  beheld  the  nymphs  transfbrm*d,  aUy*d 
^o  their  dead  brother,  on  the  mortal  side. 
In  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound; 
He  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  ou-n'd. 
Through* pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  range^ 
And  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone. 
The  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan, 
His  voice  was  lessen'd,  as  he  try'd  to  speak. 
And  issued  through  a  long  extended  neck ; 
His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet; 
From  both  his  sides  the  wings  and  feathers  break^ 
And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blunted  beak: 
All  Cycnus  now  into  a  swan  was  tum'd. 
Who,  still  remembering  how  his  kinsman  bum^. 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires. 
And  loves  the  waters  aaoppos'd  to  fires. 

MeaQ-while  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shade. 
The  native  lustre  of  his  brows  decay'd. 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  abhors  the  light: 
The  hidden  griefis,  that  in  his  bosom  rise. 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  eyes. 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray. 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  dtfy. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefs  he  pin'd. 
Now  warm  resentments  to  bis  griefs  he  joio\J, 
And  now  renounc'd  his  office  to  mankind. 
«'  E'er  since  the  birth  of  Time,"  said  he,  ««  I'vw 

borne 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return; 
I^t  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds  and  mount  the  burning  car. 
Or,  if  none  else,  l«t  Jove  his  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  murdering  thunder  by; 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late. 
My  son  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate."  [praT 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  aoMl 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  work)  be  lost  in  endless  night: 
Jove  too  himself,  descending  from  bis  height. 
Excuses  what  had  happen'd,  and  entreats. 
Majestically  miking  prayers  and  threats. 
Prevail'd  upon  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  hamess'd  steeds, that  still  with  borronr  sbool^ 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips  themooy 
And  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  witk  lus  sob. 

THE  STORY  OF  CALIITO. 

The  ^ay  was  settled  in  its  course;  and  Jove 
Walk'd  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Heaveus  above. 
To  search  if  any  cracks  or  flaws  were  made: 
But  all  was  saft?:  the  Earth  he  then  surrey'd. 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  difiVrenl  coast. 
And  every  land ;  but  on  Arcadia  most. 
Hf  r  fields  he  cloth'd,  and  checi-»d  her  }>lasted  &ce 
With  running  fouataiiis,  aad  with  springiog  | 
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No  tracts  of  Heaven's  destructive  6te  remain  ; 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  Nature  smiles 
again. 

•  But,  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  fro  the  Earth, 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth, 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view*d. 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 

The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dressed  with  artful  pride. 
Her  vest  was  gathered  up,  her  hair  w^  ty'd; 
Now  in  her  hand  a  slender  spear  she  bore. 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore^ 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclined. 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  joined, 
Diana  too  £he  gentle  huntress  lov'd. 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov*d 
0*er  Msenalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng. 
More  favour*d  once;  but  iavour  lasts  not  long. 

The  Sun  now  shone  in  all  its  strength,  and  drove 
I'he  heated  virgin  panting  to  a  grove; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  shadow  cast : 
)he  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  unbrac'd  ; 
>he  flung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed ; 
\nd  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  head. 
Fove  saw  the  charming  huntress  unprepared, 
>tretch*d  on  the  verdant  turf  without  a  guard. 

*  Here  I  am  safe,*'  he  cries,  "  from  Juno's  eye; 
3r  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry, 
f  et  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 

Vnd  sti&ad  her  rage  for  such',  for  such  a  bliss  !" 
!)iana*8  shape  and  habit  straight  he  took, 
loften'd  his  brows,  and  smoothed  his  awful  look, 
Vnd  mildly  in  a  female  accent  spoke. 
'  How  feres  my  girl  ?  How  went  the  mprning 

chase?*' 
To  whom  the  virgin,  starting  firom  the  grass, 
'  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whom  I  prefer 
■"o  Jove  himself,  though  Jove  himself  were  here.'* 
"he  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard 
Vell-pleas'd  himself  before  himself  preferr'd. 

He  then  salutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace; 
ind,  ere  she  half  had  told  the  morning  chase, 
nth  love  inflam*d,  and  eager  on  bis  bliss, 
mother'd  her  words,  and  stopt  her  with  a  kiss; 
li^  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd. 
For  conid  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
'he  virgin  did  whate'er  a  virgin  could 
Sure  Jnno  must  have  pardon'd,  had  she  viewM); 
ritb  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove: 
ut  bow  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove ! 

Possest  at  length  of  what  his  heart  desir*d, 
ack  to  his  Heavens  th'  insulting  god  retir'd. 
he  lovely  huntress,  rising  from  the  grass, 
^itb  down-cast  eyes,  and  with  a  blushing  fece, 
y  shame  confounded,  and  by  fear  dismay'd, 
lew  from  the  covert  of  the  guilty  shade, 
nd  almost,  in  the  tumult  of  her  mind, 
eft  her  forgotten  bow  and  shafts  behind. 
But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprightly  train 
f  quiver'd  virgins,  bounding  o'er  the  plain, 
oll'd  to  the  nymph:  The  nymph  began  to  fear 
second  fraud»  a  Jove  disguis'd  in  her; 
ut,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
er  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 
How  iq  the  look  does  conscious  guilt  appear! 
owly  she  mov'd,  and  loiter'd  in  the  rear; 
or  ligl^tly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 
s  once  she  us*d,  the  foremost  of  the  train, 
er  looks  were  flush'd,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
lat  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
i^t  but  a  virgin)  must  the  guiit  have  seen* 


*Tis  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  gness'd  aright: 
A  nd  now  the  Moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light. 
When  Dian  fainting,  in  the  mid-day  beams. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreshing  streams. 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  flow'd. 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  streams  so  clear. 
The  goddess  prais'd :  "  And  now  no  spies  are  near. 
Let's  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,**  she  cries.  * 
Pleas*d  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies; 
Only  the  blushing  huntress  stood  confus*d. 
And  form*d  defeys,  and  her  delays  excus'd : 
In  vain  excus*d;  her  fellows  round  her  press'd. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undress*d. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  reveal'd. 
In  vain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  conceal'd; 
*'  Begone!"  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdain, 
"  Begone!",   nor  dare  the   hallow*d  stream  to 

stain;** 
She  fled,  for-ever  banisVd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watch'd  her 
time 
To  punish  the  detested  rivaPs  crime; 
The  time  was  come :  for,  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  riva^bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
"  It  is  enough!  i  *m  fully  satisfy *d ! 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  loves 
But  vengeance  shall  awake  those  guilty  charois. 
That  drew  the  thunderer  from  Juno's  arms. 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain.** 

Thi»  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound. 
Swung  her  to  earth,  anddragg'dheron  tbegrounde; 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deform*d  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws, 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws; 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  depriv'd  of  speech : 
Her  surly  voice  through  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  savage  sounds:  her  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  furry  monster  fix*d  her  eyes  above. 
And  heav'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Jove, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans;  and  though 
She  could  not  call  him  false,  she  thought  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone, 
And  haunt  the  fields  and  meadows  once  her  own  1 
How  often  would  the  deep-mouth*d  dogs  pursue. 
Whilst  from  her  hounds  the  frighted  huntress  flew  I 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow  brutes,  and  shun 
The  shaggy  bear,  though  now  herself waa  one ! 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire. 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire! 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told. 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey. 
He  chanc'd  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay* 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight. 
And  fondfy  gaz'd:  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim'd  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast ; 
And  would  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast; 
But  Jove  fbrbadi  and  siiatch'd  them  through  the 

air 
In  whirlwinds  up  to  Heaven,  and  fix  d  them  there: 
Where  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise. 
And  add  a  luftre  to  the  northern  skies. 
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Wb€n  Jono  saw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
Spanf  led  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light, 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  h*it  deep  abodes. 
And  Tethys ;  both  rever'd  among  the  gods. 
Th«y  ask  what  brings  her  there.    "  Ne'er  ask,*' 

says  she, 
<■  What  brings  me  here ;  Heaven  is  no  place  for 

me. 
Vou  *tl.see,  when  Night  has  coverM  all  things  o*er, 
Jove*8  starry  bastard  and  triumphant  whore 
Usurp  the  Heavens;  you  *11  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pole. 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altar  wait. 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
I  on  the  njrmph  a  brutal  form  impressed, 
Jove  to  a  goddess  has  transform^  the  beast : 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  could  do: 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue, 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo*s  rape. 
Restore  th*  adultress  to  her  former  shape ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Lycaon's  offspring  to  his  bed. 
Bat  yoUf  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind ; 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find. 
Receive  not  in  yoorVaves  their  setting  beams. 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams.** 

The  goddess  ended,  and  her  wish  was  given. 
Back  she  returned  in  triumph  up  to  Heaven ; 
H^r  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies. 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd. 
At  the  same  time  the  raven*8  colour  changed. 

WBE  STORY  OF  CORONIS,  AND  BIRTH  OF  iBS- 
CULAPIU8. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 

White  as  the  whitest  dove^s  unsullyVl  breast, 

Tair  as  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 

Snit  as  the  swan ;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl; 

His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue,  had  changed  him 

quite. 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white. 

The  story  of  his  change  shall  here  be  told; 
In  Tbessaly  there  liv*d  a  nymph  of  okl, 
Coronis  nam*d ;  a  peerless  maid  she  shio'd, 
Confest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Apollo  lor'd  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knew ; 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  he  thought  her 

true. 
Bat  his  own  bird,  the  raven,  chanc*d  to  And 
The  false-one  with  a  secret  rival  join*d. 
Coronis  begg*d  him  to  suppress  the  tale. 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevaiL 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  gpid  he  p1y*d; 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him  side  by  side. 
And  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 
Th'  imporUnt  secret  from  him  as  they  fiew. 
The  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  though  despis*d, 
And,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advised. 
«<  SUy,  silly  bind,  th*  ilUnatur'd  task  refuse, 
Kor  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 
Be  waro*d  by  my  example:  you  discern 
What  now  1  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 
My  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime; 
Then  hear  my  story.    Oooe  upon  a  time. 
The  two-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  bis  birth 
(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  Earthy 
Minerva  nurt'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 
WitluB  •  chast^  of  twining  osiers  made. 


The  daughters  of  king  Ceerops  imdertook 

To  guard  the  chest,  conmianded  not  to  lode 

On  what  was  hid-within.    I  stood  to  see 

The  charge  obey'd,  perch*d  on  a  neighboiiriqf 

tree. 
The  sisters  Pandrosos  and  Hers^  keep 
The  strict  command;  Aglauros  needs  would  peep^ 
And  saw  the  monstrous  infiint  in  a  fright. 
And  caird  her  sisters  to  the  hideous  sight: 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail. 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragoo*s  tail. 
I  tokl  the  stern  Minerva  all  that  pass'd. 
But,  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrac'd. 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight. 
And  for  her  £ivoorite  chose  tbe  bird  of  night. 
Be  then  no  tell-tale;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  bird  to  hold  her  tongue. 

"  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remov^ 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov*d; 
But  I  was  lorM ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie ; 
Though  Pallas  hate  me  now,  she  woo*t  deny; 
For  I,  whom  in  a  fi  atber'd  shape  you  view. 
Was  ouce  a  maid  (by  Heaven  the  story's  true), 
A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  charms; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Obsei-v'd  me  in  my  walks,  and  fell  in  love. 
He  made  his  courtship,  he  confess'd  his  pMiif 
And  offei-'d  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vaio; 
Swift  he  pursued:  1  ran  along  tbe  strand. 
Till,  spent  and  weary'd  on  tbe  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  crie^I  fillM  the  air 
To  gods  and  men;  nor  god  nor  maji  was  there* 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  1  lifted  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise; 
1  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground  ; 
My  garment  tum'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  roia^ 
My  hands  to  beat  my  naked  bosom  try; 
Nor  naked  bosom  now  nor  bands  bad  I. 
Lightly  I  tript,  nor  weary  as  before 
Sunk  In  the  sand,  but  skimm*d  along  the  shore; 
Till,  rising  on  my  wings,  I  was  preferr»d 
To  be  the  chaste  Minerva's  virgin  bird: 
Preferred  in  vain !  I  now  am  in  disgrace: 
Nyctimene  the  owl  enjoys  my  place. 

*'  On  her  incestuous  life  I  ne«d  not  dwell 
(In  Lesbos  still  the  horrid  tale  they  tell); 
And  of  her  dire  amours  you  must  have  hcaud^ 
For  which  she  now  does  penance  in  a  bird. 
That,  conscious  of  her  shame,  avoids  the  Hgfatf 
And  loves  the  gloomy  covering  of  the  night; 
The  biitls,  where'er  she  flutters,  scare  away 
The  hooting  wretch,  and  drive  her  firom  the  dsy.* 

The  raven,  urg*d  by  such  impertinence. 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence. 
And  curst  the  harmless  daw;  the  daw  witbibevS 
The  raven  to  her  injur*d  patron  flew. 
And  found  him  out,  and  told  tbe  fatal  troth 
Of  false  Coronis  and  the  favoured  youth. 

The  god  was  wroth;  the  colour  left  his  look. 
The  wreath  his  head,  the  harp  his  hand  forsook; 
His  silver  bow  and  featber'd  shafts  he  took. 
And  lodg'd  an  arrow  in  the  tender  breast. 
That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  pr^st. 
Down  fell  tbe  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groari^ 
And  puird  his  arrow  reeking  from  the  wound; 
And,  weltering  in  her  blood,  thus  faintly  cry*<^ 
**  Ah,  cnuU  god !  th9i|gh  I  have  justly  <^'^ 
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What  has,  alas!  my  unborn  infant  dooe» 
That  be  sboold  fall.and  two  expire  in  one ?** 
This  said,  in  agonies  she  fetdi'd  her  breath. 

The  god  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death; 
He  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falsehood  known. 
And  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  done  j 
The  f^ther'd  shaf^  that  sent  her  to  the  fates. 
And  bis  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  he  hates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her 

pain. 
And  tries  the  compass  of  his  art  in  Tain. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  njrmph  expire. 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  firc^ 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsequies  he  kept» 
And,  if  a  god  conid  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
Her  corpse  he  kiss*d,and  heavenly  incense  brought. 
And  solemnis'd  the  death  himself  bad  wrought.   . 

But,  lest  his  oflbpring  should  her  fate  partake^ 
Spite  of  th*  immortal  mixture  in  his  mAe, 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large. 
And  gave  hhn  to  the  centaur  Chiron's  charge : 
Then  in  his  fury  Uack'd  the  raven  o*er. 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  "jplnmes  no  more. 


OCYRBHOB  TRANSFORMED  TO  A  MARB. 

Old  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
His  daughter  too,  whom  on  the  sandy  shore. 
The  nymph  Chariclo  to  the  centaur  bore. 
With  hair  dishevelM  on  her  shoulders,  came 
To  see  the  child,  Ocyrrhde  was  her  name; 
She  knew  her  ftitber's  art,  and  could  rehearse 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 
Once,  as  the  sacred  infant  sh/e  survey 'd. 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid. 
And  thus  she  utter'd  her  prophetic  tale; 
"  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail; 
Hail,  mighty  infont,  who  in  years  to  come 
Shall  heal  the  nations,  and  defraud  the  tomb; 
Swift  be  thy  growth !  thy  triumphs  unconfin'd ! 
Make  kingdoma  thicker,  and  increase  mankind4 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head: 
Then  shalt  thou  die;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
Rise  up  victorious,  and  he  twice  a  god. 
And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destined  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earth. 
How  wilt  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  ^ie. 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality; 
When  thou  shalt  feel,enrBg'd  with  inward  paint, 
The  Hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins? 
The  gods  in  pity  shall  contract  thy  date; 
And  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  fate.*' 

Tlius,  entering  into  destiny,  the  maid 
The  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray*d : 
More  had  she  still  to  say;  but  now  appears 
Oppressed  with  sobs  and  sighs,  and drown'd  in  tears. 
"  My  voice,"  says  she,  **  is  gone,  my  language 

fails; 
Through  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails; 
Why  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart. 
And  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart? 
What  new  desires  are  these?    1  long  to  pace 
O'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass; 
I  hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more; 
But  why,  alas!  am  I  transform*d  all  o*er? 
My  siVe  does  half  a  human  shape  retain, 
And  in  his  upper  p^rts  pieserv^  the  man." 


Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  complaints  afifords. 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  such  hideous  waitings,  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare: 
Till  by  degrees,  accomplished  in  the  beast, 
She  neigh*d  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne. 
Her  hands  are  turned  to  hoofs,  and  shod  in  horn; 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruffle  in  a  mane. 
And  in  her  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  train. 
The  mare  was  finished  in  her  voice  and  look. 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 


THE    TRAMSFORMATION    OF   BATTVS    TO    A 
TOUCUSTONB. 

Sore  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phoebus  pray'd j 
But  how  could  Phcebus  give  the  centaur  aid  ? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove  ^ 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak. 
And  o*er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak^ 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  he  us'd  to  play. 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play'd. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey*d 
A  drove,  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray *d, . 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  viewed 
(They  call'd  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood); 
Hir'd  by  a  wealthy  Pyllan  prince  to  feed 
His  fkvourite  mares,  and  watch  the  generoc^p 

breed. 
The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoket , 
"  Discover  not  the  theft,  whoe'er  thou  be,    • 
And  take  that  milk-white  heifer  for  thy  fee.** 
**  Go,  stranger,"  cries  the  clown,  **  securely  on, 
That  stone  shall  sooner  tell;"  and  show*d  a  stonew 

The  god  withdrew,  but  straight  returned  again. 
In  speech  and  habit  like  a  country  swain; 
And  crjed  out,  "Neighbour,  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way? 
In  the  recovery  of  my  cattle  join,  ^ 
A  bullock  and  a  heifer  shall  be  thine." 
The  peasant  quick  replies,  «  You'll  find  tbooi 

'there 
In  yon  dark  rale :"  and  in  the  vale  they  were. 
The  double  bribe  had  his  false  heart  beguil'd: 
The  god,  successful  in  the  trial,  smil'd; 
*<  And  dost  thou  thus  betray  myself  to  me? 
Me  to  myself  dost  thou  betray?"  says  he: 
Then  to  a  touch.«tooe  turns  the  faithless  spy. 
And  in  his  name  records  his  infamy. 

THE  8J0RT  OF  AOLAUROS,  TRAVSFORMEO  IHT^ 
^  STATUS.  ' 

This  done,  the  god  flew  up  on  high,  and  pass'd 
O'er  lofty  Athens,  by  Minerva  grac'd. 
And  wide  Munichia,  whilst  his  eyes  survey 
All  the  vast  region  that  beneatb  him  lay. 

'Twas  now  the  feast,  when  each  Athenian  mai4 
Her  yearly  homage  to  Minerva  paid; 
In  canisters,  with  garlands  covered  o'er. 
High  on  their  heads  their  mjrstic  gifts  they  bore^ 
Ai^  now,  returning  in  a  solemn  train. 
The  troop  of  shining  vir^ns  fill'd  the  plain. 

The  god  wel1-pleas*d  beheld  the  pompons  ihoWg 
And  was  the  bright  procession  pass  below^ 
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Thea  veerM  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  6ight, 
And  hover'd  o*er  tliem;  as  the  spreading  kite. 
That  smells  the  slaaghter'd  victim  from  on  high. 
Flies  at  a  distance,  if  the  priests  are  nigh, 
And  sails  around,  aJ|d  keeps. it  in  her  eye: 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view. 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew. 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star. 
Or,  as  the  fiill-orbM  Phoebe  Lucifer; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  ontvy, 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnity. 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hung: . 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fury  slung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high, 
Ol^f  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky. 
At  length  he  pitch'd  upon  the  ground,  and  showM 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  kuew  their  virtue  o*er  a  female  heart. 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
VTaves  with  an  air  the  sleei)-procuring  wand: 
The  glittering  sandals  to  his  feet  applies. 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimm*d  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  displayed. 
He  seeks  th'  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polished  ivcay  linM, 
That,  richly  mix'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin*d. 
Three  rooms  contiguous  in  a  rnn^e  were  placM  j 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteous  Hersi  graced; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg'd  on  cither  side. 
Atjlauros  first  th'  approaching  god  descry'd. 
And,  as  he  crossM  her  chamber,  ask*d  his  name. 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
*'  I  come,**  i«ply'd  the  pod,  "  from  Heaven  to  woo 
Your  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
Wy  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  love; 
Po  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part. 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister's  heart" 

She  star'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amazM, 
As  when  she  on  Minerva's  secret  gaz'd, 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  her  hire. 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed; 
And  now  remcmbring  the  late  impious  deed. 
When,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
She  touchM  the  chest  with  an  unhallowM  band; 
In  biz-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rage  expressed, 
That  heav*d  the  rising  /Egis  on  her  breast; 
Then  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
BefMM  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood : 
Shut  from  the  winds,  and  front  the  wholesome  skies, 
Jn  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
Dismal  and  cold,  where  nut  a  beam  of  light 
luvades  the  winter,  or  disturb  the  might 

Directly  to  the  cave  her  eourse  she  steerM; 
Against  the  gates  hen  martial  lance  she  rear'd; 
The  gates  flew  open,  aud  the  fiend  appear^. 
A  poisonous  morsel  in  her  teeth  sh«chew'd. 
And  gorg'd  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 
Minerva,  loathing,  tum*d  away  her  eye; 
The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 
Came  statkin?  f)rward  with  a  sullen  pace. 
And  left  her  mangled  oflals  on  the  place. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright, 
She  fetched  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sight 
ol^ivid  and  meagre  were  her  lotiks,  her  eye 
In  fouLdiftorted  glances  turned  awry; 


A  board  of  gall  her  inward  parti  poMM^ 
And  Spread  a  greenness  o*er  her  canker'd  breast ; 
Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust ;  and  from  ber 

tongue. 
In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  bang. 
She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep. 
Nor 'lulls  her  malice  i^ith  a  moment's  sleep. 
Restless  in  spite:  while,  watchful  to  destroy. 
She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy; 
Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest. 
She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 
The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorred  ber  sight) 
A  short  coomiand:  ^  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight; 
On  curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art. 
And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  ber  heart.*' 
This  said,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  groimd. 
And,  mounting  firom  it  with  an  active  ImnhkI, 
Flew  off  to  Heaven:  the  hag  with  eyefi  askew 
Look'd  u]!^  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flewj 
For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 
At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  give. 
Then  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of 

thorn, 
And  sails  along,  in  a  black  whiriwind  borne. 
O'er  fields  and  flowery  meadows:  where  she  stecn 
Her  baneful  course  a  mighty  blast  appears. 
Mildews  and  blights;  the  meadows  are  deht?d. 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year,  laid 

waste: 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  CiHb, 
Arid  breathes  a  burning  plague  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  she  bdteld,  for  arts  reuownM, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  crown^. 
Scarce  could  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  fiorbeir. 
To  find  4>ut  nothing  that  deserv*d  a  tear. 
Th'  apartment  now  sbe  enteHd,  where  at  rest 
Agburos  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprest. 
To  execute  Minerva's  dire  comnumd. 
She  strok'd  the  virgin  with  her  canker'd  band, 
Tlien  prickly  thorns  into  her  breast  convey'd. 
That  stung  to  madness  the  devoted  maid: 
Her  subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 
Frets  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 
To.  make  the  work  more  sure,  a   scene  d» 
drew. 
And  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
Her  sister*8  marriage,  and  her  glorious  imte; 
Th*  imaginary  bride' appears  in  state; 
The  bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  gtom; 
For  Eovy  magnifies  whatever  she  shows. 

Full  of  the  drtam,  Aglauros  pin'd  away 
In  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  sill  the  day; 
Consumed  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run. 
When  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  Sun ; 
Or  like  unwholesome  weeds,  that  set  on  fire 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  envy  (for  in  every  thought 
The  thorns,  the  venom,  and  tbe  vision  wcougM) 
Oft  did  she  call  on  death,  as  oft  decreed. 
Rather  than  see  her  sister's  wish  succeed. 
To  tell  her  awfiil  father  what  had  past: 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  sbe  cast; 
And,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  soUen  pride, 
A  passage  to  the  lovo-sick  god  denyVL 
Tbe  god  caress'd,  and  for  admission  pray*d. 
And  sooth'd  in  softest  wordi  th*«nvaiom*d  maid. 
In  vain  he  sooth'd;  **  Begone  !**  tbe  maid  repfes, 
**  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  never  rtsc." 
*'  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever,'*  cries  tbe  god. 
And  tottcb'd  the  door,  wide  opening  te  hit  rad* 
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Tain  wonid  she  rise,  and  stop  him,  bat  she  ftcmd 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground; 
Her  joints  are  all  benambM,  her  hands  are  pale. 
And  marble  now  appears  in  every  nail. 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds, 
An<i«r8dual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds; 
So  does  the  chillnessto  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her'  heart; 
Till,  hardening  every  where,  and  speechless  grown, 
She  sits  nnmov'd,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
9iit  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien 
Are  m  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 

•  BUROPA'S  RAPB. 

Whsn  now  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd. 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stabbom  maid. 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  re-ascends  thei  skies. 
Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  abodes, 
And,  as  he  mix*d  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
Beckoned  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest. 
And  in  soft  whispers  thus  his  will  exprest: 

"  My  trusty  Hermes,  by  whose  ready  aid 
Thy  sire's  commands  are  through  the  world  con- 

vey*d,  ^ 

Resume  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  fbrce. 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course ; 
There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hill,and  drive  them  to  the  shore.** 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent 
The  tmst^  Hermes  on  his  message  went. 
And  found  the  herd  of  beifers  wandering  o*er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  them  to  the  shore; 
Where  the  king's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside 
(  F/or  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride); 
The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god, 
Who  shakes  tbe  world's  foundations  with  a  nod, 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellow*d  o'er  the.plain. 
large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
Unsully'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  curPd  forehead  stand, 
As  tum*d  and  polish'd  by  the  workman's  hand; 
His  eye-balls  roll'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languish*d  with  a  gentle  light 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast 

Agenor's  royal  slaughter,  as  she  play*d 
Among  the  fields,  tbe  milk-white  bull  surveyed, 
And  view'd  his  spotless  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sight 
At  length  she  pluck'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  8trok*d  bis  head. 
He  stood  well-pleas*d  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  strand. 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  sand; 
And.now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd. 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  royal  maid ; 
G  ives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  turns 
Hit  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  his  breast 
Till  notw  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
VQt  knowing  tiiikt.she  prest  the  thuBdefer, 


She  plac'd  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god. 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach'd  the  seas; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofe,  and  wets  his  thighs. 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  ofl^the  prize 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  shore. 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast:  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  h\^  back ;  Vbe  other  grasps  a  horn : 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  he  the  virgin  borei 
And  lands  her  safe  on  the  Dictean  shore; 
Where  now,  in  his  divinest  form  array'd. 
In  his  true  shape  he  captivates  the  maid: 
Who  gazes  on  him,  and  with  wondering  eyes 
Beholds  tbe  new  majestic  ^gure  rise. 
His  glowing  features*  and  celestial  light^ 
And  all  the  god  discover 'd  to  her  sight 
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When  now  Agenor  had  his  daughter  lost. 
He  sent  his  son  to  s(»rch  on  every  coast; 
And  sternly  bid  him  to  his  arms  restore 
The  darling  maid,  or  see  his  face  no  more; 
But  live  an  exile  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  crime. 

The  restless  youth  search'd  all  the  world  arooqd; 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amours  be  found  ? 
When,  tir'd  at  length  with  unsuccessful  toil. 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  and  native  soil. 
He  goes  a  suppliant  to  the  Delphic  dome; 
I'here  asks  the  god  what  new-appointed  home 
Should  end  his  wanderings,  and  his  toils  relieve* 
The  Delphic  oracle  this  answer  gave: 

<' Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plough ; 
Mark  well  the  place  where  first  she  lays  her  down. 
There  measure  out  thy  walls,  and  build  thy  town,* 
And  from  thy  guide  Bceotia  call  the  land. 
In  which  the  destin*d  walls  and  town  shall  stand." 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  dark  abode. 
Big  with  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god. 
When  in  the  fields  the  fatal  cow  he  vieu^M, 
Nor  gaird  with  yokes«  nor  worn  with  servitude; 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued; 
And,  as  he  walk'd  aloof,  in  silence  pray'd 
To  the  great  power  whose  couUsels  he  obey'd. 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panop^  she  took* 
And  now,  Cephisus,  crossed  thy  silver  brook; 
When  to  the  Heavens  her  spacious  front  she  raisM, 
And  bellow'd  thrice,  then  backward  turning  gaz'd 
On  th«se  behind,  till  on  the  destin'd  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  couch'd  amid  the  rising  grasg. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  gladly  hails 
The  new-found  moimtains,  and  the  nameless  vales^ 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  see  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie; 
Then  ^ends  his  servants  to  a  neighbouring  grovtt 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose -a  shady  wood 
}  Of  aged  trees;  in  its  dark  bosom  stood 
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A  bushy  thicket,  pathless  and  unworn, 
0*er-run  with  brambles,  and  perplex*d  with  thorn, 
^midst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  fofmd, 
Witfa  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vauHed  roaod. 
Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  concealed  from  day. 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay. 
Bloated  with  poison  to  a  monstrous  sice; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glancM  his  eyes : 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  behold, 
His  shoi^Iders  and  his  skies  were  scal'd  with  g^; 
Three  tongues  he  brandish'd  when  he  chaig'd  his 

foes: 
His  teeth  stood  jaggy  in  three  dreadful  rows. 
The  TyrianS  in  the  den  for  water  sought. 
And  with  their  urns  explor'd  the  hollow  vault; 
From  side  to  side  their  empty  urns  rebound. 
And  rouse  the  sleepy  serpent  with  the  sound. 
Straight  he  bestirs  him,  and  is  seen  to  rise; 
And  now  with  dread^l  hissings  fills  the  skips, 
And  darts  his  forky  tongue,  and  rolls  bis  glaring 

eyes. 
The  T^rians  drop  their  vessels  in  the  fright, 
All  pale  and  trembling  at  the  hideous  sight. 
Spire  above  spire  uprear'd  in  air  be  stood; 
And,  gazing  round  him,  overlooked  the  wood : 
Then  floating  on  the  ground,  in  circles  roll*d; 
Then  leaped  upon  them  in  a  mighty  fold. 
Of  snch  a  bulk,  and  such  a  monstrous  size. 
The  Serpent  in  the  polar  circle  lies, 
That  stretches  over  half  the  northern  skies. 
In  vain  the  Tyrians  on  their  arms  rely. 
In  vain  attempt  to  fight,  in  vain  to  fly: 
All  their  endeavours  and  their  hopes  are  vain; 
Some  die  entangled  in  the  winding  train; 
Some  are  devoured ;  or  feel  a  loathsome  death, 
Swoln  up  with  blasts  of  pestilential  breath. 

And  now  the  scorching  Sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre,  to  the  noon-day  sky; 
When,  anxious  for  his  friends,  and  fill'd  with  cares, 
To  search  the  woods  th*  impatient  chief  prepares. 
A  lion's  hide  around  his  loins  he  wore, 
Th€  well-pois'd  javelin  to  the  field  he  bore 
Inur'd  to  blood ;  the  far-destroying  dart,  • 
And,  the  best  weapon,  an  undaunted  heart. 
Soon  as  the  youth  approached  the  fatal  place. 
He  saw  his  servants  breathless  on  the  grass; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  their  corpse  he  view'd, 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. 
••  Such  friends,"  he  cries,  "  deserved  a  longer  date: 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  share  their  fate.*' 
Then  heav*d  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw, 
|Ie  sent  il  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 
A  tower,  assaulted  by  so  ru(«o  a  stroke. 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook; 
But  nothing  here  th*  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Bebonnding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  firmly  joinM,  preserved  him  from  a  wound. 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  around. 
With  nsore  success  the  dart  unerring  flew. 
Which  at  his  back  the  raginr  warrior  threw; 
Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course. 
And  in  the  spinal  manoow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hiss*d  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain. 
And  writh'd  bis  body  to  and  fro  with  pain; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wrenchM  the  wood  away: 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rage,  increasing  with  his  pain, 
Beddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein; 
ChuruM  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  from  his  mouth  a  blagt  gf  vapours  flows, 


Such  as  th*  infernal  Stygian  waters  castr 
The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blast* 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroird. 
Now  all  unravdl'd,  and  withcNit  a  fold; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  dowu  the  forest  in  his  boisterous  conne. 
Cadmus  gave  back,  and  am  the  lion's  spoil 
Sustain'd  the  shock,  then  forc'd  him  to  reeoil; 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage:  ■ 
Mad  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage. 
The  serpent  champs  the  steel,  and  bites  the  spcar^ 
Till  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  besmear. 
But  still  the  hurt  he  yet  receivM  was  slight; 
For,  whilst  the  champion  witfa  redoubled  might 
Strikes  home  the  javelin,  hn  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disap)xunts  the  bkyw. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his  stroke. 
And  presses  forward,  till  a  knotty  oak 
Retards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  resur; 
Full  in  his  throat  be  plunged  the  fatal  spear» 
That  in  th*  extended  neck  a  passage  found. 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  woyod. 
Fix'd  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  be  lash*d  the  sturdy  oak; 
Till,  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  bard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death* 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermixed  with  blood; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh) 
"  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  Bee, 
Insulting  man !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  be?** 
Astonish'd  at  the  voi<;e,  he  stood  amaz'd. 
And  all  around  withjnward  borronrgaz^d: 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plough  up  the  field,  and  scatter  rounrl 
The  dragon*s  teeth  o'er  aU  the  furrowed  groood  ; 
Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  firom  the  field  should  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command. 
And  flings  the  future  people  from  his  hand, 
llie  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  be  womtt 
And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests. 
Now  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  rising  breasts: 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  swanns, 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  meu  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  degrees;  till  all  the  man  arise. 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus,  surprised,  aud  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fight: 
When  one  cryM  out,  "Forbear,  food  man,  foibear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war." 
This  said,  he  struck  his  brother  to  the  groand. 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive. 
Dying  ere  scarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  tbe  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd; 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood:  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pailas*s  command. 
Let  fall  tlie  guiltless  weapon  from  \i'i»  hand; 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes* 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partnen  take»^ 
So  founds  a  city  on  the  promised  earth. 
And  giv^  hii  new  Bfleotiaa  uupiie  birt^ 
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Here  CadnuB  reSgnM;  and  now  one  would  have 
gueM'd 
The  royal  founder  in  hit  exile  bleitt 
Long  did  he  live  within  his  new  abodet^ 
Ally'd  by  nuurmge  to  the  deathless  gods; 
And,  in  a  fraitfol  wile's  embraces  old, 
A  long  increase  of  children's  children  told: 
Bat  no  fratl  man,  however  great  or  high. 
Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 

Actseon  was  the  first  of  all  his  race, 
"Who  griev*d  his  grandsire  in  his  borrow*d  £ice; 
Condmn'd  by  stem  Diana  to  beoDoan 
The  branching  horns,  and  visage  not  his  own; 
To  shun  his  once-lov*d  dogs,  to  bound  away, 
And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 
And  yet  consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  bis  fault; 
Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance ; 
For  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance? 


THB  TRAHSFOAMATIOIf  OF  AOTAOH  IIITO  A 
STAG. 

1)1  a  h\r  chase  a  shady  mouptain  stood. 

Well  stor*d  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  trails  of 

blood. 
Here  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prey; 
When  thus  Actseon  calling  to  the  rest: 
**  My  friends,''  says  he,  *'  our  sport  is  at  the  best 
The  Son  is  high  advanc'd,  and  downward  sheds 
His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads; 
Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils, 
Call  off  the  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  toils; 
And  ere  to  morrow's  Sun  begins  his  race, 
Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chase." 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerfol  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain, 
Betum  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  vaW  with  pine  and  cypress  clad, 
RefreshM  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade. 
The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  arch'd  with  pumice-stone 
From  out  iu  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow. 
And  trickling  swell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  play'd  her  part. 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art. 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toil'd  and  chaTd  with  heat» 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort. 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport; 
Her  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside. 
Some  loos'd  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  unt3r'd; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest; 
While  Crocai^,  more  handy  than  the  rest. 
Gathered  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  undrest  the  shining  goddess  stood. 
When  young  Actsaon,  wildefM  in  the  wood. 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  bard  fate  betray'd. 
The  fountains  fill'd  with  naked  nymphs  surveyed. 
The  frighted  virgins  shriek'd  at  the  surprise 
(The  forest  echo'd  with  their  piercing  cries.) 
Then  in  a  huddle  round  their  goddess  prest : 
jB&a,  jprou^y  cauneat  above  the  rest, 


With  blushes  ^ow'd;  such  blushes  as  adorn 
The  ruddy  welkin,  or  the  purple  mom : 
And  though  the  crowding  nymphs  her  body  hide^ 
Half  backward  shrank,  and  view'd  him  from  aside. 
Snrpris'd,  at  first  she  would  have  snatch'd  her 

bow. 
But  sees  the  circling  waters  round  her  flow; 
These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took. 
And  dash'd  them  in  his  face,  while  thus  she  spoke: 
'*  Tell,  if  thou  canst,  the  wondrous  sight  disdos'dj^ 
A  goddess  naked  to  thy  view  expos'd." 

This  said,  the  man  b^un  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees,  and  ended  in  a  deer. 
A  rising  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears. 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  ears; 
Rough  is  his  skin,  with  sudden  hairs  o'er-grown. 
His  bosom  pants  with  fears  before  unknown. 
Transform'd  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste^ 
And  wonders  why  he  flies  away  so  fast 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook^ 
He  saw  his  branching  horns  and  alter*d  look^ 
Wretched  Acteon !  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groan  ; 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watery  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace^ 
Run  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  face. 
What  should  he  do  ?  Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  skulk  in  woods? 
Here  shame  dissuades  him,  there  his  fear  prevails^ 
And  each  by  turns  his  aking  heart  assails. 
As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  eriess 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase. 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 
He  hounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forc'd  his  way,  and 

flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  punue. 
In  vain  be  oft  ehdeavourM  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies; 
Prom  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs,  he  flies, 
Deafen'd  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest^ 
Had  fastened  on  him,  straight  another  pair 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there,. 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman  groveling  on  the  ground^ 
Who  now  appear'd  but  one  continued  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moant,^ 
And  fills  the  mountains  with  his  djring  groans. 
His  servants  witlta  piteous  look  he  spies. 
And  turns'about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chanc'd» 
With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanc'd^ 
And  call'd  their  lord  Acteon  to  the  game  ; 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name; 
He  heard,  but  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone^ 
Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looker-on. 
But,  to  his  grief,  he  finds  himself  too  near. 
And  feels  his  ravenous  dogs  with  fury  tear 
Their  wretched  master  panting  in  a  deer. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BACCHUS. 

ACTiCON's  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage, 

pid  ail  the  thoHgh^  of  meq^and  gods  engage; 
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Some  culled  the  evils,  which  Diana  wrought. 
Too  great,  and  disproportion^d  to  the  fault; 
Others  again  estcemM  Aotasou's  woes 
Fit  for  a  virgin-goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  different  parts  divide, 
And  reasons  are  produced  on  either  side. 
Juno  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news. 
Nor  would  condemn  the  goddess,  nor  excuse: 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed, 
But  joy'd  to  see  the  race  of  Cadmus  bleed; 
For  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind, 
And,  for  ^er  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
Besides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  beard 
How  Semele,  to  Jove*8  embrace  preferr*d. 
Was  DOW  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 
Awl  carry'd  iu  her  womb  a  future  god. 
Thus  terribly  incensed,  the  goddess  broke 
To  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke: 

«*  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  ? 
Tis  time  1  then  pursue  another  course: 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
If  I'm  indeed  the  mistress  of  tlie  sky; 
If  rightly  s^Pd  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  sister  of  the  thundering  Jove 
(And  none  can  sure  a  sister's  right  deny); 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  1  can  hardly  claim  ; 
pregnant  she  rises  to  a  mother's  name; 
While  proud  and  vain  she  triumphs  in  her  Jove, 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love : 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies. 
By  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud, 
B«foi«  the  gates  of  Stmele  she  stood. 

Old  Beroe's  decrepit  shape  she  wears, 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs; 
Whilst  in  her  trembling  gait  she  totters  on, 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  disguis'd  in  age,  beguird 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  her  lover's  name. 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
«*  'Tis,  well,"    says  she,  **  if  all   be  true  thatte 

said. 
But  trust  me,  child,  Vm  much  inclined  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest  well-designing  maid 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  bctray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thur>dering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love. 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 
In  a)l  the  pomp  of  his  divinity; 
Encompassed  round  by  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms.*' 

Th'  unwary  n3rmph,  ensnarM  with  what  she  said, 
Desir'd  of  Jove  when  next  he  sought  her  bed. 
To  grant  a  certain  gift  which  she  would  choose; 
"  Fear  not,"  replied  the  god,  "  that  I'll  refuse 
Whatever  you  ask:  may  Styx  confirm  my  voice. 
Choose  what  you  will,  and  you  shall  have  your 

choice. 
•'Then,"  says  the  nymph,  "when  next  you  seekmy 

arms 
May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms 
With  which  your  Juno's  bosom  you  inflame. 
And  fill  with  transport  Heaven's  immortal  dame.» 
The  god  snrpris'd  would  fain  have  stopp'd  her 

voice : 
But  h«  had  sworn  and  she  lud  made  her  choice. 


To  keep  his  promise,  he  ascends,  and  shnmft 
His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds; 
Whilst  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 
His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 
And  yet,  the  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  m  all  hi  a  pomp  and  state. 
Clad  in  the  nuldcst  lightoing  of  the  akies. 
And  arm^l  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  size: 
Not  those  hu^e  bolts,,  by  which  the  griants  slain 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould,  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate. 
For  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  comaand 
Temper'd  the  bolt,  and  tum'd  it  to  his  band, 
Work'd  up  less  flame  and  Airy  in  its  make. 
And  quench 'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
Thus  dreadfully  adom'd,  with  horroar  bright, 
Th*  illustrious  god,  descending  from  his  height,  • 
Came  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes  and  the  thunder's  rage^ 
Consumed  amidst  the  glories  she  desir'd* 
And  in  the  terrible  embrace  expir'd. 

But,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  the  blasted  woosb; 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Enclos'd  the  abortive  infant  in  his  thieh. 
Hera,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  fulfilPd, 
Ino  first  took  him /or  her  foster-child; 
Then  the  Niscans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nurs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  T1RESTA4. 

*TwA8  now,  while  these  transactions  past  en  Kaith» 
And  Baechus  thus  procur'd  a  second  birth. 
When  Jove,  dispos'd  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  <cmpire,  and  the  cares  of  state; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaff'd, 
*«  In  troth,"  says  he,  (and  as  be  spoke  he  laugh'd,) 
*'  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead,  than  what  you  females  share.'* 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny'd ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  Iry'd. 
It  happen'd  once,  within  a^  shady  wood. 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  \*iew*d; 
When  with  his  staff  their  sHmy  folds  he  brokeg 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years,  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood  ; 
"  And  if,"  says  he,  "  such  virtue  iu  yon  lie. 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll  try." 
Again  he  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New-sex'd,  and  straight  recovered  into  man. 
Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 
The  sovereign  umpire  in  their  grand  debate: 
And  he  declar'd  for  Jove:  when  Juno,  fir'd. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  afiair  required, 
Depriv'd  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  sight. 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night* 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  Heaven  decreed. 
That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed) 
Irradiates  alt  his  soul  with  inward  light,       r*>S^ 
And  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  d 

THE   TRANSFORMATION   OF  BCHa 

Fam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come. 
From  him  th'  enquiring  nations  sought  theirdoofli^ 
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The  fafr  Liriope  his  answers  try'd, 

And  first  th'  unerring  prophet  justifjr*d ; 

This  nymph  the  god  Cephisus  had  abusM, 

With  all  his  winding  waters  circumfusM, 

And  on  the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 

Whom  the  soft  maids  ev'n  then  beheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 
"  If  e'er  he  knows  himself,  he  surely  dies." 
Long  Hv'd  the  dobious  mother  in  suspense, 
Till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense. 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  turned  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 
Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd. 
Many  a  love-sick  maid  h*»r  flame  confessed. 
Sucli  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  friend  caress'd. 
The  love-sick  maid  in  vain  her  flame  confessed. 

Once,  in  the  woods,  as  he  pursued  the  chase. 
The  babbling  Echo  had  descried  his  face; 
She,  who  in  others*  words  her  silence  breaks. 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 
Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft, 
Of  wonted  speech ;  for  though  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  impose, 
To  sport  with  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
Full  often,  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault. 
This  nymph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  slipped  away. 
The  godde:i8  found  out  the  deceit  in  time, 
And  then  she  .cry'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 

crime. 
Which  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce, 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use." 
Hence  'tis  she  prattles  in  a  fointer  tone. 
With  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy*d  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  follow'd  him  behind; 
When  glowing  warmly  at  her  near  approach, 
Ab  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper^s  touch. 
She  long'd  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal, 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell : 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound, 
To  catch  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound. 

The  nj^ph,   when  nothing  could  Narcissus 
move. 
Still  dashed  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love, 
liv'd  in  the  shady  covert  of  the  woods, 
la  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes ; 
Where  pining  wander'd  the  rejected  fair. 
Till,  harassed  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
The  sounding  skeleton,  of  bUiod  bereft. 
Besides  her  bones  and  voice  had  nothing  lefl. 
Her  bones  are  petriiyd,  her  voice  is  found 
In  vaults,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sound. 


THE  STORY  OP  NARCISSUS. 

Thus  did  the  nymph  in  vain  caress  the  boy. 
He  still  was  lovely,  but  he  still  was  coy : 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
Thus  pray'd  the  gods,  provok'd  by  his  disdain, 
"  Oh  may  he  love  like  m6,  and  love  like  me  in 

vain!" 
Rhamnusia  pity'd  the  neglected  feir. 
And  with-just  vengeance  answerM  to  her  prayer. 
*  Ther^ stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood. 
Nor  staio'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  ruing  mud; 


Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  tests, 
Unsully'd  by  the  touch  of  men  or  beasts; 
High  bowers  of  shady  tr^es  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coohiess  of  the  place» 
And  over-heated  by  the  morning  chase. 
Narcissus  on  the  grassy  verdure  lies: 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he, tries 
To  quench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  arise. 
For,  as  his  own  bright  image  he  survey'd. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  fantastic  shade ; 
And  o'er  the  fair  resemblance  hung  nnmov*d. 
Nor  kenw,  fond  youth  I,  it  was  himself  he  lov'd. 
The  well-turn*d  neck  and  shoulders  he  descries. 
The  spacious  forehead  and  the  sparkling  eyes; 
The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  Show» 
And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow. 
With  all  the  purple  youthfulness  of  face, 
ITiat  gently  blushes  in  the  watery  glass. 
By  his  own  flames  consumed,  the  lover  lies, 
And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  dies- 
'To  the  cold  water  oft  be  joins  his  lips, 
Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  shade  he  dips 
His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  he  slips. 
Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 
With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who. 
What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion 

move? 
What  kindle  in  thee  tliis  unpitV'd  love  ? 
Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows. 
With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goes. 
Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies; 
Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o'er  the  fountain's  watery  gleam  he  stood. 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food; 
Still  viewed  his  face,  and  languished  as  he  view*d. 
At  length  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  bis  pain : 
"  You  trees,*'  says  he,  **  and  thou  surrounding' 

grove. 
Who  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  love. 
Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youth  so  tortur'd,  so  perplexM  as  I ! 
1  who  before  me  see  the  charming  fair. 
Whilst  there  he  sUnd^,  and  yet  he  stands  not 

there: 
In  such  a  maze  of  love  my  thoughts  are  lost ; 
And  yet  no  bulwarked  town,  nor  distant  coast. 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen. 
No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  flow  between. 
A  shallow  water  hinders  my  embrace ; 
And  yet  the  lovely  mimic  wear^^a  face 
That  kindly  smiles,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fondly  bends  to  mine. 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  complaint; 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fair  inhabitant. 
My  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtained 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  disdained. 
But  why  should  1  despair?  I'm  sure  he  bums 
With  equal  flames  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whene*er  I  stoop,  he  oflTers  at  a  kiss: 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his. 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  he  keeps. 
He  smiles  my  smiks,and  when  1  weep  he  weeps. 
Whene'er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  appear 
To  utter  something  which  I  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah,  wretched  me !  1  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  out  all  the  long  perplex'd  deceit; 
It  is  myself  t  love,  myself  I  see ; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
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I  kindle  op  the  flke«  br  whkb  I  burn. 

And  my  own  bewities  from  the  well  return. 

Whom  should  I  conrt  ?  How  utter  my  complaint? 

Ei\)oyiDcnt  but  produces  my  restraint, 

Aiid  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 

How  gladly  would  1  from  myself  remove ! 

And  at  a  distance  set  the  thing  I  love. 

My  breast  is  warm'd  with  Fuch  unusual  fire, 

1  wish  him  absent  whom  I  most  desire. 

And  now  I  foint  with  grief;  my  Cite  draws  nigh; 

In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  1  die. 

Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign ! 
But,  oh!  I  see  his  &te  involved  in  mine.'* 

,  This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retum'd 
To  the  clear  fountain  where  again  he  bum'd; 
His  tears  defac'd  the  surface  of  the  well, 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell : 
And  now  tile  lovely  face  but  half  appear^ 
O^er^run  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
••  Ah,  whither,**  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Let  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die; 
Let  me  still  see,  though  I  'm  no  further  blest" 
Then  rends  bis  garment  oflf,  and  beats  his  breast: 
His  naked  bosom  reddened  with  the  blow» 
In  such  a  blush  as  purple  clusters  show. 
Ere  yet  the  Sun's  autumnal  heats  refine 
The  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spies^ 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  passion  diet. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  Sun, 
So  oielts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away; 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay, 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain. 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 

She  saw  him  in  his  present  misery. 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  grieved  to  dee. 
She  answer'd  sadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  sighs,   and   groan'd  to  evf  ry 

groan; 
•*  Ah,  youth!  beloved  in  vain,"  Narcissus  cries; 
•*  Ah,  youth !  belov'd  in  vain,**  the  nymph  replies. 
**  Farewel,'*  says  he:  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  she  reply *d,  «*  Farewel." 
Then  on  th'  unwholesome  earth  be  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self-admiring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itself  admires. 
For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
Whom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turn : 
And  now  the  sister-nymphs  prepare  his  urn; 
When,  looking  fur  his  corpse,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  crowu*d» 


THE  STOXT  OF  PENTHEUS. 

Thu  sad  event  gave  blind  Tircsias  feme, 
Tlirougb  Greece  establish'd  in  a  prophet's  name. 

Th'  unhallow'd  Pt-ntheos  only  durst  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head; 
**  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  twere  well  for 

thee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me: 
For  the  time  comes,  nay,  'tis  already  here. 
When  the  young  god's  solenmitiet  appear^ 


\Vhich  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  i 

Thy  impious  carcase,  into  pieces  torn. 

Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  tkor& 

Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  foretel. 

And  own  the  blind  Tiresias  saw  too  weU." 

Still  Peutheus  scorns  him,  and  derides  his  skill; 

But  time  did  all  the  prophet's  threats  fulfil. 

For  now  through  prostrate  Greece  young  Baochor 

rode, 
Whilst  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 
All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  ran, 
To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  tmin. 
When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  expressed; 
"  What  madness,  Tbebans,  has  your  soul  poa- 

sess*d? 
Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout^ 
And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout. 
Thus  quell  your  courage  ?  Can  the  weak  alarm 
Of  women's  yell  those  stubborn  souls  disarm. 
Whom  nor  the  sword   nor  trumpet  e'er   conii 

flight. 
Nor  the  loud  din  and  horrour  of  a  fight  ? 
And  you,  our  sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes. 
And  fix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  guds  ; 
Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 
And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field ! 
But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 
Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire. 
Whom  bumish'd  arms  and  crested  helmets  graee^ 
Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face; 
Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd: 
The  serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 
He  fought  the  strong;  do  you  his  courage  show. 
And  gain  a  conquest  o*er  a  feeble  foe. 
If  Thebes  must  fell,  oh,  might  the  fates  afford 
A  nobler  doom,  from  femiue,  fire,  or  sword! 
Then  might  the  Tbebans  perish  with  renown: 
But  now  a  beardless  victor  sacks  the  town; 
Whom  nor  the  prancing  steed,  nor  ponderoat 

shield, 
Nor  the  back*d  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field. 
But  the  soft  joys  of  luxury  and  ease. 
The  purple  vests,  and  flowery  garland  please;. 
Stand  then  aside,  1*1!  make  the  counterfeit 
Renounce  his  godhead,  and  confess  the  cheat. 
Acriitius  from  the  Ctrecian  walls  repell'd 
This  boasted  power;  why  then  sh<iuld  Penthew 

yield? 
Go  quickly,  drag  th*  audacious  boy  to  me; 
I'll  try  the  force  of  bis  divinity.** 
Thus  did  th'  audacious  wretch  those  rites  profeae; 
His  friends  dissuade  th'    audacious    wretch  ia 

vain; 
In  vain  his  grandsire  urg'd  him  to  give  o'er 
His .  impious  threats;  the  wretch  but  raves  the 

more. 
So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 
In  a  smooth  course,  and  inofiensive  tide; 
But  if  with  dams  its  current  we  restrato. 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  now  his  servants  came  besmear'd  with  bkw^ 
Sent  by  their  haughty  prince  to  seize  the  god; 
'l*he  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  ^^'f'MiB, 
But  dragg*d  a  zealous  votary  along. 

THE  MARINERS  TRAN8FORBCED  TO  DOLPHtSI. 

Him  Pentheus  view'd  with  fury  in  hb  look. 
And  scarce  withheld  his  haji^  while  thus  hi 
ipoke: 
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*  Vile  slave,  whom  speedy  vengeance  shall  pursue, 

And  terrify  thy  base  seditious  crew :    ' 

Thy  country,  and  thy  parentage  reveal. 

And,  why  thou  join'st  in  these  mad  orgies,  tell.** 

.    The  captive  views  him  with  undaunted  eyes, 

And,  armM  with  inward  innocence,  replies: 

*'  From  high  Meonia*8  rocky  shores  I  came. 
Of  poor  descent,  Acoetes  is  my -name: 
My  sire  was  meanly  born ;  no  oxen  plou£rh*d 
His  fruitful  fields,  nor  in  his  pastures  iowU 
His  whole  estate  within  the  waters  lay; 
With  iines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey; 
His  art  was  all  his  livelihood;  which  he 
Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath*d  to  me : 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  chance; 
There  Swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

"  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  legacy. 
Till  tir*d  with  rocks  and  my  own  native  ^ky. 
To  arts  of  navigation  I  iocliird ; 
Obscrv'd  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind: 
I-earn*d  the  fit  havens,  and  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Goat, 
The  bright  Taygete,  and  the  shining  Bears, 
With  all  the  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

"  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  1  designM^ 
My  vessel  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Moor*d  iu  a  Chian  creek :  ashore  1  went. 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent 
When  momini^  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
Supplies  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring. 
Whilst  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  explor'd ; 
Then  summonM-iu  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opheltes  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Brought  to  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy. 
With  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look. 
Whom  strangling  in  the  neighbouring  fields  he  took. 
With  fumes  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows. 
And  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 

•*  I  view'd  him  nicely,  and  began  to  trace 
Each  heavenly  feature,  each  immortal  grace* 
And  saw  divinity  in  all  his  face: 

*  1  know  not  who,*  said  1,  *  this  god  should  be; 
But  that  he  is  a  |;:od  I  plainly  see: 

And  thou,  whoe*er  thou  art,  excuse  the  force 
These  men  have  us*d,  and  oh  befriend  our  course!* 

*  Pray  not  for  us,'  the  nimble  Dictys  cry'd; 
Dictys,  that  could  the  main-top-mast  bestride. 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  puipose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
Who  over-look'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  stroke; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  souls  possett. 

'  Nay,  Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  bear  away  . 
Within  my  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
Said  I;  and  stoad  to  hinder  their  intent: 
When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
From  Tuscany,  to  suffer  banishment. 
With  his  clench*d  fist  had  struck  me  over-board. 
Had  not  my  hands  in  falling  grasp'd  a  cord. 
**  Uis  base  confederates  the  fact  approve ; 
When  Bacchus  (for  *twas  he)  began  to  move, 
Wak*d  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd; 
And  shook  his  drowsy  limbs  and  round  him  gaz*d: 

*  What  means  this  noise?*  hecries;  *am  I  betray  *d? 
Ah!  whither,  whither  must  I  be  convey 'd  ?* 

*  Fear  not,'  said  Proteus,  *  child,  but  tell  us  where 
You  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care.* 

*  To  Naxoa  then  direct  your  course,'  says  he; 
'  Naxos  a  haspitable  port  shall  be 

To  each  of  you/  a  joyful  home  to  me.' 


By  every  God  that  rules  the  sea  or  tky» 

The  perjured  villains  promise  to  comply. 
And  bid  me  hasten  to  unmoor  the  ship. 
With  eager  joy  I  lanch  into  the  deep ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  fraud,  for  Naxos  stand: 
They  whisper  oft,  and  beckon  with  the  hand. 
And  give  me  signs,  all  anxious  for  their  prey. 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way. 

*  Then  let  some  other  to  my  post  succeed,' 
Said  I,  *  l*m  guiltless  of  so  foul  a  deed.' 

•  What,* says  Ethalion,  'must  the  ship's  whole creir 
Follow  your  humour,  and  depend  on  you  ?* 

And  straight  himself  he  seated  at  the  prore, 
And  tack'd  about,  and  sought  another  shore. 

"  The  beauteous  youth  now  found  himsdf  be- 
And  from  the  deck  the  rising  waves  survey'd,  [tray'd. 
And  seem'd  to  weep,  and  as  he  wept  he  said; 
<  And  do  you  thus  my  easy  faith  beguiled 
Thus  do  you  bear  toe  to  my  native  isle  } 
Will  such  a  multitude  of  men  employ 
Their  sti^ength  against  a  weak  defenceletf  boy  ?* 

**  In  vain  did  I  the  godlike  youth  deplore. 
The  more  I  begg*d,  they  thwarted  me  the  more* 
And  now,  by  all  the  gods  in  Heaven  that  hear 
This  solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus'  self  I  swear^ 
The  mighty  miracle  that  did  ensue. 
Although  it  seems  beyond  belief,  is  tme. 
The  vessel,  fix'd  and  rooted  in  the  flood, 
Unmov'd  by  all  the  beating  billows  stood. 
In  vain  the  mariners  would  plough  the  main 
With  sails  unfurl'd,  and  strike  theur  oars  iu  vain; 
Around  their  oars  a  twiniug  ivy  cleaves. 
And  climbs  the  mast,  and  hides  the  cords  in  leaves: 
The  sails  are  covered  with  a  cheerful  green. 
And  beiTJes  in  the  fruitful  canvas  seen.      ^ 
Amidst  the  waves  a  sudden  forest  rears 
Its  verdant  head,  and  a  new  spring  appears. 

''  The  god  we  now  behold  with  open  eyes; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  round  him  lies 
(n  glaring  forms;  the  grapy  clusters  spread 
On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  bis  bead. 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  brandishes  his  spear^ 
My  mates,  surpris'd  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
Leap'd  over-board ;  first  peijur'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fins  his  stiffening  sides  surround: 
'  Ah,  what,*  cries  onC|  '  has  thus  transform'd  thf 

look?' 
Straight  his  own  mouth  grew  wider  as  he  spokes 
And  now  himself  he  views  with  like  surprise. 
Still  at  his  oar  th'  industrious  Libys  plies; 
But,  as  he  plieS)  each  busy  arm  shrinks  in» 
And  by  degrees  is  fashioned  to  a  fin. 
Another,  as  he  catches  at  a  cord. 
Misses  his  arms,  and,  tumbling  over  board. 
With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
The  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  tbe  waves. 
Thus  all  my  crew  transform'd,  around  the  ship. 
Or  dive  below,  or  on  the  surface  leap. 
And  spout  the  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep* 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  the  ship  convey, 
A  shole  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear. 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  .with  fisar. 
Till  Bacchus  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
With  him  I  landed  on  the  Chian  shore. 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adore."       [prevail 

**  This  forging  slave,*'  says  Pentheus,  **.  would 
0*er  our  just  fury  by  a  fai>fetch*d  tale; 
Go,  let  him  feel  tbe  whips,  the  swords,  the  firo« 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expiie»" 
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Tb*  oifBcious  Sftrants  bnrry  bim  away. 

And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 

But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepared. 

The  gates  fly  open,  of  themselves  unbarr»d; 

At  liberty  th'  unfpiter'd  captive  stands, 

And  flings  the  |oosen*d  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE  DEATH  OF  PSNTHEVS. 

But  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  tlian  before, 
Bwolv'd  to  send  his  messengers  no  more. 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng. 
Where  high  Cithsron  echo'd  with  their  song. 
And  as  tha  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground. 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound; 
^nsported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout, 
And  rav'd  and  madden'd  at  the  distant  shoot. 

A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood, 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus,  with  unhaUow'd  eyei. 
The  boiyling  dames  and  mystic  orgies  spies. 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  him  where  he  stood. 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  view'd : 
Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  son  she  cast; 
And  cries,  "The  boar  that  lays  our  country  waste! 
The  boar,  my  sisters!  aim  the  fatal  dart. 
And  strike  the  brindled  monster  to  the  heart.** 

Pentheus  astonished  heard  the  dismal  sound. 
And  sees  the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round ; 
He  sees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate. 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 
**  Help,  help!  my  auut  Autonbe,'*  he  cry'd; 
**  Remember  how  your  own  AcUeon  dy'd.** 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  stretdi'd-out  arm,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  sue. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  stumps  presents  to  view: 
His  mother  howl'd;  and,  heedless  of  his  prayer, 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  hair,   • 
•*  And  this,"  she  cried,  ••  shall  be  Agava's  share.** 
Wheii  from  the  neck  his  struggling  head  she  tore. 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghastly  visage  bore. 
With  pleasure  all  the  hideous  trunk  survey; 
Tlien  pulPd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away, 
As  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  casts. 
Blown  off  and  scatter'd  by  autumnal  blasts, 
With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Pentheus  slain. 
And  in  a  thousand  pieces  strew'd  the  plain. 

By  so  distinguishing  a  judgment  aw'd. 
The  Tbobans  tremble,  and  confess  the  god. 


THE  STORY  OF  fiALMACTS  AKD  HEHMA- 
PHRODITUS. 

9tt0m  THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  0VID*8  UETA^ 
MORPHOSBt. 

How  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  streams, 
Siiftens  the  body,  and  unneryes  the  limbs. 
And  what  the  secret  cause,  shall  here  be  shown; 
The  cause  is  secret,  but  th*  effect  is  known. 

The  Naiads  nurst  an  infant  heretofore. 
That  Cy  ther^a  once  to  Hermes  bore ; 
t'rom  both  th*  illustrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nam'd;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Bath  ,the  bright  parents  through  the  infant's  face. 


When  fifteen  years,  in  Ida's  cool  retreat. 
The  boy  had  told,  he  lefjt  his  native  seat. 
And  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soilr 
The  pleasure  lessen'd  the  attending  toil. 
With  eager  steps  the  Lycian  fields  he  crust. 
And  fields  tliat  bgrder  on  the  Lycian  coast; 
A  river  here  he  view*d  so  lovely  bright. 
It  ehow*d  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  li^bt. 
Nor  kept  a  sand  conceaPd  from  human  sight: 
The  stream  prodocV}  nor  slimy  oo2e,  nor  weeds^ 
Nor  miry  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reeds; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  around. 
The  fruitful  banks  with  cheerful  verdure  crown'd. 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  ground. 
A  njrmph  presides,  nor  practised  in  the  chaae. 
Nor  skUftil  at  the  bow,  nor  at  the  race ; 
Of  all  the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  main. 
The  only  granger  to  Diana*s  train : 
Her  sistors  often,  as  'tis  said,  would  cry, 
**  Fy,  Salmacis,  vhat  always  idle !  fy; 
Or  take  thy  quiver,  or  thy  arrows  seize, 
And  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  thy  ease.** 
Nqr  quiver  she  nor  arrows  e*cr  would  seize. 
Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hunting  with  her  ease. 
But  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  crystal  tide. 
Oft  with  a  c<ynb  her  dewy  locks  divide; 
Now  in  the  limpid  streams  she  view'd  her  face. 
And  dress'd  her  image  in  the  floating  glass: 
On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos*d  her  limbs. 
Now  gathered  flowers  that  grew  about  her  streams; 
And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 
To  view  the  boy,  and  long  for  what  she  view'd. 

Fain  would  she  meet  tl^e  youth  with  haaty  feet. 
She  fain  would  meet  him,  but  refused  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  care. 
And  well  descrv*d  to  be  reputed  fair.  [prore 

"  Bright  youth,**  she  cries,  **  whom  all  thy  featorea 
"  A  god,  and  if  a  god,  the  god  of  love; 
But  if  a  mortjil,  blest  thy  nurse^s  breast : 
Blettt  are  thy  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest; 
But,  oh,  how  blest!  how  more  than  blest  thy  bride, 
Ally*d  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally*d. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stoKn  enjoj'ments  be; 
If  not,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me.**    ,   [shame. 

The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  ioudiM  with 
He  strove,  and  blusht,  but  still  the  bl\isb  became; 
In  rising  blushes  still  fi-esh  beauties  rose; 
The  sunny  side  of  fruit  such  blushes  shows. 
And  such  the  Moon,  when  all  her  silver  white 
Turns  in  eclipses  to  a  ruddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  bliss, 
A  cold  salute  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss: 
And  now  prepare  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  coy. 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  mjrself  alone. 
You  rudo  uncivil  nymph,  or  111  be  gone.'* 
**  Fair  stranger,  then,**  says  6he„"  it  shall  be  so;'* 
And,  for  she  fear*d  his  threat,  she  feign*d  to  go; 
But,  hid  within  a  covert's  neigbboiuring  gretai. 
She  kept  him  still  in  sight,  herself  uniieen. 
The  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o*er. 
And  innocently  sports  about  the  shore ; 
Playful  and  wantoa  to  the  stream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  shivers  as  he  dips. 
The  cc»oIness  pleas'd  him,  and  with  eager  basta 
His  airy  gaitnents  on  the  banks  he  cast; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hoe. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  ezpos*d  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spici^ 
While  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise. 
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WktA  {»  hfit  eheein,  and  gparkle  in  her  eyes. 
Sbe  iongs»  she  burns  to  dasp  him  in  her  «nM, 
And  looks  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms. 

Now  all  undrest  bpon  the  banks  he  stood. 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide, 
His  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
As  lilies  shut  within  a  crystal  case, 
Receive  a  glossy  lustre  from  the  glass. 
"  He^mine,  he's  all  my  own,"  the  Naiad  cries; 
And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  she  flies. 
And  now  she  fastens  on  him  as  he  swims. 
And  holds  him  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limhs. 
The  more  the  boy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 
The  more  she  daspt,  and  kist  the  struggling  boy. 
So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatch*d  on  high 
In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky. 
Around  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings, 
,  And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wiiigt. 

The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  strove 
To  firee  himself,  and  still  refused  her  love. 
Amidst  his  limbs  she  kept  her  limbs  intwin'd. 
And  "  Why,  coy  yonth/'  she  cries,  **  why  thns  on- 

kiad? 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  ns  ever  join*d ! 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  !** 
60  pray'd  the  njrmph,  nor  did  she  pray  ia  vaib : 
For  now  she  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  she  prest. 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast ; 
TilJ,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  ran 
Together,  and  incofporate  in  one : 
Last  in  one  ftcearj^  both  thair  feces  join'd. 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin*d 
Shoot  up  the  same^  and  wear  a  cominon  rind  : 
3oth  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  surveyM 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  prajr'd, 
(Be  pray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  his  softer  tooe» 
9arpris*d  to  bear  a  voice  but  half  his  own:) 
**  You  parent  gods,  whose  heavenly  names  1  bear, 
mear  your  hermaphrodite^  and  grant  my  prayer; 
Oh  grant,  that  whomsoe'er  these  streams  oontain, 
If  man  he  enter'd,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  unstnew'd,  and  but  half  a  man  l** 

The  heavenly  parents  answer'd  from  on  high 
Their  two-shap*d  son,  the  double  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtue  to  the  flood, 
And  ting'd  its  aource  to  make  his  wishes  good. 


NOTES 

OV   sons   OF  TAE  FOREGOING  rPORIlt 
OVID'S  MBTAMORPHOSES. 


Ill 


Oil  TBB  STORT  OF  PHAVTOK. 

TflBstorj  of  Phaeton  is  told  with  a  greater  air 
of  m^est^  and  grandeo/  than  any  other  in  all 
Orid.  It  IS  indeed  the  most  important  sut^ect  he 
treats  of,  except  the  Deluge ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  conflagration  he  hints  at  in 
tbe  first  book; 

Base  quo^oe  in  fatis  reminiscitar  afibre  temptis, 
fioo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaqne  regia  cc^U 
Ardeat,  at  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret ; 

(ihongh  the  learned  apply  ihose  verses  to  the  fti- 
ture  burning  of  the  world)  for  it  foUy  answers  that 
^escriptioQ,  if  the 

T0I.IX*  ' 


->  CmK  misevne  tni,  dfcumspSoa  v^bnamff», 
Ftunat  nterqne  pohis  -—-•» 

Fumat  nterqne  point— comes  op  to  corraptaqtio 
regia  coelt--Besides,  it  is  Ovid's  custom  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  IbUawing  story,  by  giving 
some  intimations  of  it  ia  a  fbregomg  one»  wbioji 
was  mora  particulariy  necessary  to  be  dona  before 
he  led  us  into  to  strange  a  story  as  this  he  is  noir 
upon. 

P.  545.  col .  U.  34.  For  in  the  portid,  Itc]  Wo 
havehere  the  picture  of  the  universe  drawnialitDo. 

■— BalsNianimqne  premenCen 
ASgeona  snis  iomania  terga  laeertif  • 

.£geoninalEes  a  diveitiog  fignre  in  it, 

— Fkcies  non  omnibus  una. 

Nee  dirersa  tamen:  qnalem  deeetesw  loroniiiu 

The  thought  is  very  pretty,  of  ^ving  Doris  aai 
herdaughtem  such  adifilureoce  in  thdr  look*  ao 
is  natural  to  different  persons,  and  yet  s«di »  1Udo» 
ness  as  showed  their  al^ty. 

Terra  vhros,  uiiwsque  gent,  sylvasqne,  ferasqne^ 
Pfuminaqoe,  et  nympbas,  et  esetera  numina  ruris. 

The  less  important  figures  are  well  hoddled  to* 
ther  in  the  promiacnous  description  at  the  end, 
which  very  well  represents  what  the  paintara  eaU 
agroupe. 

^<?ircum  caput  omne  micantes 

Deposuit  radios ;  propiusque  accedere  jussit^ 

P.  545.  col.  8. 1. 91.  And  flnng  the  Uase,  &c.]  It 
gives  US  a  great  image  of  Phcsbus,  that  the  youth 
was  forced  to  look  eo  him  atadistance,  and  not  ahlo 
to  approaoh  him  until  he  had  laid  aside  th^  cirelo 
of  ray»  that  cast  such  a  glory  about  his  heaid* 
And  indeed  we  may  every  where  observe  in  Ovid, 
that  he  never  foils  of  a  doe  loftiness  m  his  Jdaasy 
though  he  wants  it  in  his  words.  And  this  I  diink 
infinitely  better  than  lo  have  sublime  cxpressiona 
and  mean  thoughts,  which  is  genendly  the  true 
character  of  Claudian  and  Statins.  But  this  is  not 
considered  by  them  who  run  down  Ovid  in  the 
gross,  for  a  low  middle  way  of  writing.  What  can 
be  more  simple  and  unadorned,  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  EM^Iadus  in  the  fifth  book? 

Nititur  ille  quidem,  pugnatque  resuigere  saepe, 
Dextra  sed  Ausonio  menus  estsubjecta  Peloro* 
Laeva,  Pachyne,  tibi,  Lilibeo  crujra  premuntnr, 
Degravat  ^na  caput,  sub  qui  resupii^ns  arena* 
Qectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  l^hoeus. 

But  the  image  we  have  here  is  truly  great  and 
sublime,  of  a  giant  vomiting  out  a  teoopest  of  fire» 
and  heaving  up  all  Sicily,  with  the  body  of  an 
island  upon  his  breast,  and  n  vaat  promontory  00 
either  arm. 

Theitt  are  fow  books  that  haTe  had  worse  com* 
mentators  on  them  than  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
Those  of  the  graver  sort  have  been  wholly 
taken  up  in  the  mythologies;  and  think  they  bavo 
appeared  very  judicious,  if  they  have  shown  ua 
out  of  an  old  author  that  Ovid  is  mistaken  in  a  "* 
pedigree,  or  has  tamed  soch  a  person  hito  a  wolf 
that  ought  to  have  been  made  A  tiger.  Others 
have  employed  tiiemsedves  on  what  never  entered 
into  the  poet's  thoughts,  ia  adapting  a  duH  moral 
toevery  story,  and  aaking  the  pertonsofMfl  peca0 
00 
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to  be  only  Dickoames  for  such  firtues  or  vices; 
particularly  the  \nons  commentator,  AlAxaader 
Rosit,  has  dived  deeper  into  oar  author's  design 
than  any  of  the  rest;  for  be  discoV^ers  in  bim  the 
j^reatcst  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
Ands  alniost  in  every  paee  some  typical  represen- 
tation of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Bat 
if  these  writers  have  gone  toodeep,  others  have  been 
iMiolly  employed  in  the  surfece:  most  of  them 
serving  only  to  help  out  a  school-boy  in  the  con- 
struing part;  or  if  they  go  out  of  their  way,  it  is 
only  to  mark  out  the  goomae  of  the  author,  as  they 
call  them,  which  are  generidly  the  heaviest -pieces 
of  a  ppet,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  Jtalian 
characters.  The  best  of  Ovid*s  expositors  is  h^ 
that  wrote  for  the  dauphin^  use,  who  has  very 
well  9hown  the  meaning  of  the  author,  but  seldom 
reflects  gn  bis  beauties  or  imperfections;  for  in 
most  {ilaces  he  rather  acts  the  geographer  thanf 
the  critic,  aqd  instead  of  pointing  out  the  fineness 
of  a  description,  only  tells  you  in  what  part  of  the 
world  the  place  is  situated.  I  shall  therefore  only 
consider  Ovid  under  the  character  of  a  poet,  and 
o  Bdeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the 
US  ual  prejudice  of  a  translator:  wbidi  1  am  the 
mu  re  willing  to  do,  because  I  believe  such  a  com- 
ment would  give  the  reader  a  truer  taste  of  poetry 
han  ^  comment  on  any  other  poet  would  do;  for, 
ip  reflating  pn  the  ancient  poets,  men  think  they 
may  venture  to  praise  all  they  meet  with  in  some* 
and  scarce  any  thing  in  others;  bu\  Ovid  is  con- 
fest  to  have  a  mixture  of  both  kind^,  to»  have 
something  of  the  best  and  worst  poets,  and  by 
eonsequeiK>e  to  be  the  fairest  subject  for  criticism. 
P.  546.  col.  Q.  1. 34.  My  son,  says  h e,&c. |  Phoe- 
bus*»  speech  is  very  nobly  ushered  in,  with  the  Ter- 
que  quaterque  concutiens'illustre  caputa-^nd  well 
represents  the  daiiger  and  difficulty  of  the  under* 
taking;  but  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and 
makes  it  truly  Ovid's,  is  the  representing  tb'em 
just  as  a  father  \i6uld  to  bis  young  sun; 

Per  tameA  adversi  gradicris  comua  Tauri, 
Ha^mouiosque  arcuy,  violentique  ora  Leon'is, 
Sa>vaque  circiritu  curvantem  brachia  longo 
Scorpion,  atque  aliter  cun'antem  brachia  Can- 
crum— 

lor  one  while  he  scares  him  with  bugbears  in  the 

w»y. 

•M^Vasti  quoque  rector  Olympi, 

&ui  feVa  t^ibiti  jaculatur  fuimina  dextrs,' 

Non  agat  hos  currus;  et  quid  Juve  majus  habe- 

mus? 
Deprccor  hoc  unnm,  quod  vcro  nomine  pcpna, 
Non  honor  est.    Pijenam,  Phaeton,  pro  munere 

poscis. 

j^nd  in  other  places  perfectly  tattles  like  a  father, 
which  by  the  way  makes  the  length  of  the  speech 
very  natural,  and  concludes  with  all  the  foAdness 
9ud  concern  of  a  tender  parent. 

—  Patrio  pater  esse  metu  prober;  aspice  yultus 
Ecce  meo<:  utinaniqiie  ooulos  in  pectore  posses 
Inserere,  et  patrias  intus  deprendere  curasl  &c. 

P.  546w  col.l.  l.!29.  A  golden  axle,  &c.]  Ovid  has 
more  turns  and  repetitious  in  his  words  than  any 
ol  the  Latin  poets,  which  are  always  wonderfully 
easy  and  natural  in  him.  The  repetition  of  au- 
^u»,  aQd  the  transitioQ  to  ai^enteus,  in  the  de- 


scription of  tbe  chariot,  give  these  ren^  a  gretl 
sweetness  and  nuucstyy 

Aureus  axis  erat,  temo  aureus,  aurea  summc 
Curvatura  rots;  radiorum  argentcus  ordo. 

P.  546.  col.  1.1.  54.  Drive  them  not  on  directly, 
&C.3  Several  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  Ovid 
against  the  old  objection,  that  he  mistakes  the  an^ 
nual  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Sun.  Tlie  dao. 
phin's  notes  teil  us  that  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  Sm^ 
did  not  pass  through  all  the  signs  he  names  in  one 
day»but  that  he  makes  Phoebus  mention  them  only 
to  frighten  Phaeton  firom  the  undertaking.  Bat 
though  this  may  answer  for  what  Pho^us  says  in 
his  ^rst  speech,  it  cannot  form  what  is  said  in 
this,  where  he  is  actually  giving  directions  for  his- 
joumey,  and  plainly 

Sectus  in  obliqunm  est  lato  curramine  limes, 
Zonammque  trium  conteutus  fine,  polomque 
Efiugit  australem,  jnnctamqneaquilonibas  Ardon, 

describes  the  motion  through  all  the  zodiac. 

P.  546.  col.  1.  1.  last.  And  not  my  charioc,  &c] 
Ovid*8  verse  is,  Consiliis  non  cnrribus  utere  no«« 
tris.  This  way  of  joining  two  such  difierent  ideas 
as  chariot  and  counsel  to  the  same  verb  is'migbtily 
used  by  Ovid;  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit, 
and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  because  tbe 
verbiinust  be  taken  in  a  diflferent  sense  when  it  it 
joined  with  one  of  the  things,  firom  what  it  has  in 
conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  end  of 
this  story  he  tells  you  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thon- 
derbolt  at  Phaeton — Pariterque,  animaqoe,  ro- 
tisquc  expulit  aurigaro,  where  be  makes  a  forced 
piece  of  Latin  (an i ma  expulit  aurigam)  that  he 
may  couple  the  soul  and  tbe  wheels  to  the  same 
verb^ 

P.  546.  ool.  2.  1.  35-  The  youth  was  in  a  maze, 
&c.]  It  is  impossible  fur  a  man  to  be  drawn  in  a 
greater  conihsicvi  than  Phaeton  is;  but  tbe  antithe-' 
sis  of  Ught  and  darkness  a  little  flattens  the  descrip- 
tion. Suntque  oculis  tenebrae  per  tantum  lames 
oborts. 

Ibid.  I.  ^.  Then  the  Seven  Stars,  ace]  1  woo-- 
der.  none  of  Ovid*^  commentators  bare  taken  no- 
tice of  the  oversight  be  has  conunkted  in  this 
verse,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  wars 
before  there  was  evet  such  a  sign  in  tbe  Heavem^ 
for  he  tells  us  in  this  \-ery  book,  that  Jupker 
turned  Calistu  into  this  constellation,  after  he  bad 
repaired  the  ruins  that  Phaetoo  bad  made  in  tbe 
worid. 

1^.  547.  col.  1. 1.  15.  Athos  and  Tmolos,  &c.] 
Ovid  has  here,  after  the  way  of  the  old  poets,  gitea 
us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountains  and  riisers  Wtidi 
were  burnt.  But,  that  I  might  not  tire  tbe  Eofi^ 
reader,  1  have  left  out  some  of  tliem  that  mate  no 
figure  in  the  description,  and  inverted  the  pider  ^ 
the  rest  accoiding  as  the  smoothness  of  my  verse 
required. 

Ibid.  1.  40.  Twas  then,  they  say.  the  swarthy 
Moor,  &.C.]  This  is  tbe  only  metamorpbosb  ia  3A 
this  long  story,  which,  contrary^  custom,  is  b- 
ser%^  iu  the  middle  of  it.  The  critics  nayde^ 
termine  wbetht^r  what  follows  it  be  iiot  too  great 
an  excursion  in  him  w^o  proposes  it  as  his  whole 
design  to  let  us  know  the  changes  offings.  I  dare 
say  that,  iJT  Ovid  had  not  religiously  obaerfed  the 
reports  of  the  ancient  mythukigiste,  we  shooi^ 
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Jiave  seen  Phaeton  turned  into  some  creature  or 
other  that  hates  the  light  of  the  Sun ,  or  perhaps 
into  aoeagle,  that  still  takes  pleasure  to  gaze 
on  it.  * 

P.  547.  col.  1.1.«1.  The  frighted  Nile,  &c.]  Ovid 
has  made  a  great  many  pleasant  images  towards 
the  latter  end  of  this  story.  His  verses  on  the 
Nile, 

Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus  orbem, 
Occuluitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet:  ostia  septem 
Pulverulenta  vacant,  septem  sine  flumine  valles, 

are  as  noble  as  Virgil  could  have  written ;  but  then 
he  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  the  channel  of 
^  sea  afterwards^ 
«— Mare  contrahitur,  siccssque  est  campus  arense, 

because  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.  The 
image  of  the  Cyclades  is  a  very  pretty  one; 

— 3uos  altum  texerat  aequor, 

Existuiit  montes,  et  sparsas  Cycladas  augent. 

But  to  tell  us  that  the  swans  grew  warm  in  Cavs- 
tcr, 

IVLedio  volucres  caluere  CSystro, 

and  that  the  dolphins  durst  not  leapi 

—Nee  se  super  aequora  curvi 

Tollere  consuetas  audent  delphines  in  auras, 

is  intolerably  trivial  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the 
burning  of  the  world. 

P.  547.  col.  9. 1.  13.  The  Earth  at  lenjrth,  &c.] 
"We  have  here  a  speech  of  the  Earth,  which  will 
doubtless  seem  very  unnatural  to  an  English  reader. 
It  is  I  believe  the  boldest  prosopopoeia  of  any  in  the 
old  poets;  or,  if  it  were  never  so  natural,  I  can- 
not but  think  she  speaks  too  much  in  any  reason 
for  one  in  her  condition. 

ON  EUROPA't  RAPE. 

P.  55S.C01. 1. 1. 34.  The  dignity  of  empire,  &c,] 
This  story  is  prettily  told,  and  very  well  brought 
in  by  those  two  serious  lines, 
Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  unasede  morantur, 
Majestas  et  Amor.  Sceptri  gravitate  relicti,  &c.'* 

without  which  the  whole  fi^ble  would  have  appeared 
very  propbane, 

P.  553.  coL  9, 1.  9.  The  frighted  nymph  looks, 
fcc]  This  consternation  and  behaviour  of  Europa 

— Elusam  designat  imagine  tauri 
Suropen :  verum  taurum,  fi-eta  vera  putaref . 
Ipsa  videbatur  terras  spectare  relictas, 
Et  oomites  clamare  suos,  tactumque  vereri 
AssUientis  aquae,  timidasque  reducere  plantas, 

is  better  described  in  Arachne*s  picture  in  the 
sixth  book,  than  it  is  here;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Tatiu8*s  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  than  in  either 
.  place,  it  is  indeed  usual  among  the  Latin  poets 
(who  had  more  art  and  reflection  than  the  Ore* 
cian)  to  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  describe 
the  picture  of  any  place  or  action,  which  they  ge- 
perally  do  better  than  they  could  the  place  or  ac- 
tion itself;  because  in  the  description  of  a  picture 
you  have  a  double  subject  before  you^^  eitlier  to 
describe  the  picture  itself,  or  what  is  represented 


*  OM  THE  STORIE&  IN  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
FABLE.  I.  •^•' 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  arguments 
of  the  Metamorphoses,  that  he  who  would  treat  of . 
them  rightly,  ought  to  be  a  master  of  all  styles, 
and  every  different  way  of  writing.  -Ovid  indeed 
shows  himself  most  in  a  familiar  story,  where  the 
chief  grace  is  to  be  easy  and  natural;  but  wants 
neither  strength  of  thought  nor  expression,  when 
he  endeavours  after  it,  -in  the  more  sublime  and 
manly  subjects  of  his  poem.  In  the  present  fable, 
the  serpent  is  terribly  described,  ^nd  his  behaviour 
very  well  imagined;  the  actious  of  both  paries  in 
the  encounter  are  natural;  and  the  language  that 
represents  then?,  more  strong  and  masculine  thaa 
what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet:  if  tbere 
be  any  faults  in  the  narration,  they  are  these,  per* 
haps,  which  follow: 

P.  554.  col.  1.1.  24.  Spire  above  spire,  &c.]  Ovid, 
to  make  his  serpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  the 
character  of  his  champion,  has  given  too  great  a 
loose  to  his  imagination,  and  exceeded  all  the 
bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
raised  up  but  half  his  body,  he  overlooked  a  tall 
forest  of  oaks,  and  that  his  whole  body  was  as 
large  as  that  of  tlie  serpent  in  the  skies.  None  but 
a  madmian  would  have  attacked  soch  a  monster 
as  this  is  described  to  be;  nor  can  we  have  any 
notion  of  a  mortal's  standing  against  him.  Virgit 
is  not  ashamed  of  making  ^neas  fly  and  tremble 
at  the  sight  of  a  far  less  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphemus,  in  the 
third  book;  he  knew  very  well  that  a  monster  was 
not  a  proper  enemy  for  his  hero  td  encounter;  but ' 
we  should  certainly  have  seen  Cadmus  hewing 
down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way: 
or  if  Statius's  little  Tydeos  had  been  thrown  on 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  Kc  would  not  have  spared  one 
of  the  whole  brotherhood. 

— Phcenicas,  sive  illi  tela  parabant^ 

Sive  fugom,  sive  ipse  timor  prohibebat  utrumquv 

Occupat:«— 

Ibid.  1.  31.  In  vain  the  Tynans,  &c]  The 
poet  could  not  keep  up  his  narration  all  along,  in 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  an  beroic  style: 
he  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose,  where 
he  tells  us  the  behaviour  of  the  Tyrians  at  the  sight 
of  the  serpent: 

— ^Tegimen  direpta  leoni 

Pel  I  is  erat;  telum  splendenti  lancea  ferro, 

£t  jaculum;  teloque  animus  prsestantior  omni; 

and  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majesty  of  his 
verse,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  little  turns.  How' 
does  he  languish  in  that  which  seems  a  laboured 
line !  *'  Tristia  sanguined  lambentem  vulnera  lin* 
gua."  And  what  pain»does  be  take  to  express  the 
serpent's  breaking  tho  force  of  the  stroke,  by 
shrinking  back  from  it! 

Sed  levc  vulnus  erat,  quia  se  retrahebat  ab  ictu, 
La^saque  coUa  dabat  retrd,  plagamque  sedere 
Ccd^'udo  arcebat,  nee  lougiiis  ire  sinebat. 

P.  554.  col.  %  1.  42.  And  flings  the  future,  &c.] 
The  description  of  the  men  rising  out  of  the  ground 
\i  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  atiy  in  Ovid.   Itstriket 
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the  imagination  very  fitrongly ;  we  see  tbe'ir  mo- 
tion in  OH  fim  pMt  cf  itk  an4  ttotr  m«lli«atle  in 
the  Messis  virorum  at  last. 

PI  55^  col.  2. 1. 47.  The  brt^thing  harvest,  &c] 
Hessis  clypeata  yirorum.  The  beauty  in  these 
words  would  have  been  greater,  bad  only  Messis 
▼ironim  been  expressed  without  clypeata;  for  the 
i^eader**  mind  would  have  been  delighted  with 
two  such  diflerent  ideas  compounded  to|^ther»  but 
«an  scarce  attend  to  such  a  complete  unage  as  is, 
made  out  of  all  three. 

This  way  of  mixing  two  different  ideas  together 
in  one  image,  as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  reader, 
ik  ft  great  b^uty  in  poetry,  if  there  be  sufficient 
ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  is  de- 
scribed^ The  Latin  poets  are  tery  filU  of  it,  espe- 
cially the  worst  of  them:  for  the  more  correct  use 
^t  hot  sparingly,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  things 
will  seldom  s^rd  a  just  occasion  for  it  When 
any  thing  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  some 
qoality  that  seems  repugnant  to  its  natove,  or  is 
"tery  extraordinary  and  uncommon  in  things  of 
that  species,  such  a  compounded  image  as  we  are 
now  q[>eaking  of  is  made,  by  turning  this  quality 
Into  an  epithet  of  what  we  describe.  Thus  Clau* 
dian,  having  got  a  hollow  ball  of  crystal  with  wa- 
ter in  the  midst  of  it  for  his  subject,  takes  the  ad- 
vantage of  considering  the  crystal  as  hard,  stony, 
precious  water,  and  the  water  as  soft,  fluid,  im- 
perfect crystal ;  and  thus  sports  off  above  a  dozen 
epigrams,  in  setting  his  words  and  ideas'  at  va- 
riance among  one  auother.  He  has  a  great  many 
beauties  of  this  nature  in  him;  but  he  gives  him- 
9elf  up  sofnuch  to  this  way  of  writing,  that  a  man 
may  easily  know  where  to  meet  with  them  when 
be  sees  his  suhieot,  and  often  strains  so  hard  for 
them  that  he  many  times  makes  his  descriptions 
bombastic  and  nnnatyral.  What  work  would  hf 
have  made  with  VirgiPs  golden  bougb»  had  he 
been  to  describe  it  ?  We  should  certainly  have  seen 
the  yellow  bark,  golden  sprouts,  radiant  leaves, 
blooming  metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  the  quar- 
rels that  coirid  have  been  raised  between  words 
gf  such  difisrsnt  natures:  when  we  see  Virgjl 
contented  with  his  Auri  irondentis  (  and  what  is 
the  same,  though  mnch  finer  expressed — Fron- 
descit  rvrgk  metMO.  This  composition  of  difibr- 
•iit  ideas  is  often  WMt  with  in  n  whole  sentence, 
where  oiromnstances  are  happily  reconciled  that 
seem  wholly  fbreign  to  encfa  other;  and  is  often 
ioond  annong  the  Latin  poets  (for  the  Greeks 
wanted  ait  for  it),  in  their  descriptions  of  pictures, 
images,  dreams,  appariticms,  metamorphoses, 
and  the  like;  where  they  bring  together  two  such 
thwarting  ideas,  by  making  one  part  of  their  de- 
scriptions relate  to  the  representation,  and  the  other 
to  the  thing  that  is  repreaeatad.  Of  this  nature  is 
tliat  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil | 
"  AttoUeos  humero  fiuaamque  et  fata  nepotum,*' 
.'^n.  viii.  where  he  describes  .^neas  canying  on 
his  shoulders  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of  his 
posterity;  which  though  very  odd  and  suqinsing^ 
is  plainly  made  out,  when  we  consider  how  these 
disagreeing  ideas  arereconciled,  and  bis  posterity's 
fawe  and  frite  made  portable  by  being  engraven 
on  the  shield.  Thus,  when  Ovid  tells  ns  that  PaU 
las  tore  in  pieces  Arachne^  work,  where  she  had 
embroidered  all  the  rapes  that  the  gods  had 
ooaimhted.  he  says— i-Rupit  coelestia  crimina.  I 
ihali  conclude  this  tedious  reflexion  with  aa  ezv 


cellent  stroke  of  this  nature  out  «f  Mr.  Moata- 
gue's'  poem  to  the  kintf;  where  he  telb  ns,  bow 
the  king  of  France  wwud  have  been  qelebcated  by 
his  subjects,  if  he  had  ever  gained  sudi  an  honour* 
able  wound  as  king  WHliaai's  at  the  Qght  of  the 
Boyne: 

IBs  bleefiag  am  had  fomish'd  aH  their  moms. 
And  run  for  ever  purple  in  the  loomi. 

fa»i;e  n. 

P.555.  QoL  1.  L  1.  Here  Cadmus  reigaHL]  This  ii 
a  pretty  solemn  transition  to  the  story  of  Actaeon, 
which  is  aH  natarally  told.  The  goddasa  and  her 
maids  andrsssiag  her,  are  described  with  diveru 
ing  Circumstances.  Actseon^  flight,  oonfhsio^ 
and  griefs,  are  passionately  represented  ;  but  it  is 
pity  the  whole  narration  should  be  so  careleasly 
ckiedmp, 

^mVt  abesse  quetantur. 
Nee  capere  oblate  segnem  qpcctacdla  pimdse. 
Veltet  abesse  quidem,  sed  adcst,  velletqae  vtdeie, 
Kon  etiam  sentire,  canum  fera  fi^^ta  t 


P.  555.  col.  9. 1.  32.  A  generous  pack,  &c.]  I  hata 
not  here  troubled  myself  to  call  over  Actaeon's 
pack  of  dogs  in  rhyme :  Spot  and  Whitefoot  make 
but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verse;  and  the  Orctk 
names  Ovid  uses  would  sound  a  great  deal  worse. 
He  closes  np  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kind  of  a 
jest  on  it:  •«  Suosque  referre  mora  esf*— vbich, 
by  ^he  way,  is  too  light  and  faH  of  buflMwr  for  tha 
other  serious  parts  of  this  storyt 

This  way  of  insertiiq^catalogaes  of  proper  naaes 
in  their  poems,  the  Latins  took  from  the  Greeks; 
but  have  made  them  morepleasii^  than  those  tl^ 
imitate,  by  adapting  so  many  delightfol  eharactetf 
to  their  persons'  names;  in  which  part  Ovid^  ob^ 
piousness  of  invention,  and  great  insight  into  na* 
turc,  has  given  him  the  precedence  to  all  the  poeU 
that  ever  came  before  or  after  him.  The  smooth- 
ness of  our  English  verse  is  too  mach  lost  by  the 
repetition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwise 
very  natural  and  absolutely  necessary  in  some 
cases;  as  before  a  battle,  to  raise  in  our  minds  n^ 
aniwerable  expectation  of  the  events,  apd  a  Kvdy 
Jdea  of  the  numbers  that  are  engaged.  Fbr,  had 
Homer  or  Virgil  only  told  as  in  two  or  thfwe  dees 
before  their  i^ta,  that  there  were  forty  tiH>nfMy| 
of  each  Side,  our  imagination  conld  not  possibly 
have  been  so  affected,  as  when  we  see  every  leader 
singled  odt,  and  every  regiment  in  a  manner  draw^ 
up  before  our  eyes. 

FABLB  III; 

P.556.  col.  1.  l.l4.HowSemelew  4m:.]  ThisMona 
of  Ovid's  finished  stories.    The  traasitioa  to  it  is 
proper  and  unforced:  Jonp^  in  her  two  qpeeehMp 
acts  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  i^resentiiif 
goddess  and  a  tattling  oarse :  Jupiter  makes  a  very 
m^je^ic  figure  with  his  thnnd^  and  lightning,  bal 
it  is  stiU  such  a  one  as  shows  whodraw  It;  for  wba 
does  not  plainly  discover  OvidTs  hand  k  tHe 
2ni  tamen  usque  potest,  vire^  sibi  demere  tnitat 
Nee,  quo  centnnanum  dejicerat  igne  Typhcea^ 
Nunc,  armatur  eo:  nimium  feritatis  in  illo. 
Est  aliud  levius  folmen,  cui  dextra  Cydopnm^ 
Ssevitiae  flammseqne  minus,  minus  addidit  ina^ 
Tela  secnnda  vocant  Superi. 

1  Afterward*  eail  af  HiOifinq 
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>,  546.  col.  h  1.  4*  Tw  well,  says  she,  &c.J 
Virgil  bu  made  a  BeroS  of  one  of  his  goddesses  in 
the  fifth  JEneid:  but  if  we  compare  the  speech  she 
Ibeve  makes  with  that  of  her  namesake  in  this 
fltory,  we  may  iind  the  genius  of  each  poet  disco- 
vering itself  in  the  language  of  the  nuree:  Virgil's 
Iris  could  not  hare  spoken  more  on^yestically  in 
Irar  own  shape ;  bat  Juno  is  so  much  altered  ntim 
bersielf  in  Oid,  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in 
the  old  woman. 


FABU  Y. 

P.  557.  eol.  1.1. 44.  Wcan'tbegin,  &c.]  If  play- 
ingouwordsbe  excusable  \tk  any  poem,  it  is  in  this, 
where  Echo  is  a  speaker;  but  it  is  so  mean  a  kind 
of  wit,  that,  if  it  desenres  excuse,  it  can  claim  no 
JDore. 

Mr.  Looke,  In  hik  Essay  on  Hnmaii  Understand. 
lag,  has  glren  us  the  best  account  of  wit  in  short 
that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  "  Wit,"  says 
he,  ^  lie»  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  where- 
in can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agree- 
able visions  in  the  fancy.^  Thus  does  true  wit, 
as  this  in^mparable  author  observes,  generally 
oonslst  In  the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less 
•  wtt,  as  this  likeness  in  ideas  u  more  surprising 
and  unexpected.  But  as  true  wit  is  nothing  else 
but  a  similitude  in  ideas,  so  is  lalse  wit  the  simili- 
tude  in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likeness  of 
letters  only,  as  in  anagram  and  acrostic ;  or  of 
syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes;  or  whole  words, 
as  puns,  echoes,  and  the  like.  Beside  these  two 
leinds  of  fUse-and  true  wit,  there  is  another  of  a 
niddle  nature,  that  has  something  of  both  in  it— 
when  in  two  ideas  that  have  some  resemblance 
with  each  other,  and  are  both  expr^sed  by  the 
same  word,  we  make  use  of  the  ambiguity  pf  the 
word  to  speak  that  of  one  idea  included  under  it, 
wkich  is  proper  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  Example, 
nost  languages  have  hit  on  the  word,  which 
propeHy  sigirffles  fire,  to  express  love  by  (and 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  there  is  some  resem- 
blance in  the  Ideas  mankind  have  of  them  ;^  flrom 
henoe  the  witty  poets  of  all  languages,  when  they 
once  have  dalled  love  a  fire,  consider  it  no  longer 
as  the  passion,  but  speak  of  it  under  the  notion  of 
a  real  Are;  and,  as  the  turn  of  wit  requires,  make 
the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  stand  for 
either  of  the  ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.  When 
Grid's  Apollo  fidls  in  love,  he'l>ums  with  a  new 
flame;  when  the  sea-nymphs  languish  with  this 
passion,  they  kindle  in  the  water;  the  Greek  epi- 
grammatist fell  in  love  with  one  that  flung  a 
saowball  at  him,  and  therefore  takes  occasion 
to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  concealed  in  snow. 
In  sbcrt,  whenever  the  poet  foels  any  thing  in 
this  love  that  resembles  something  in  fire^  he 
carries  on  this  agreement  rotb  a  kind  of  allegory; 
but  if,  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  he  finds  any 
circumstanee  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
fire,  he  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this 
circumstance  to  it  surprises  his  reader  with  a 
seeming  contradiction.  I  should  not  have  dwelt 
$o  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been  so  fre- 
quent in  Ovid,  who  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this 
mixtwit  of  all  the  ancients,'  as  our  Cowley  is 
among  the  dtodems.  Homer,  Viigil,  Hoiace,  and 
the  graatMt  potte,  seoraed  it;  as  indeed  U  is  only 


flt  for  epigram,  and  little  copies  of  verses:  qnci 
would  wonder  therefore  how  so'sublime  a  genms  a« 
Milton  could  sometimes  fall  into  it*  in  such  a  work 
as  an  epic  poem.  But  we  must  attribute  it  to  hit 
humouring  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age  he  lived  jn, 
and  the  false  judgment  of  our  unlearned  English 
readers  in  general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relish 
of  the  more  masculine  and  noble  beauties  of 
poetry. 

PABUE  VI. 

Ovid  seems  particularly  please^  with  the  Wl^ 
ject  of  this  story,  but  has  notoriously  fipdlen  iato  at 
fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of  not  knowing  when 
he  has  said  enough,  by  his  endeavouring  to  exceL 
How  has  he  tun^  and  twisted  that  one  thouj^t 
of  Narcissuses  being  the  penoa  bek>ved,  and  tha 
lover  too? 

Cunctaqne  miratur  quibus  est  mirabilis  ipse. 

--ftoi  probat,  ipse  probatur. 

Oumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  incenditetardflt^ 

Atque  oculos  idem,  qui  decipit,  inoitat  error. 

Perque  oculos  perit  ipse  snos^ — 

Uror  amore  mei,  flammas  iporeoque  feroque,  fcc 

But  we  cannot  aieet  with  a  better  instknce  of  tha 
extiavagance  and  wantonness  of  Ovid's  fimcy,tban« 
in  that  particular  circumstance  at  the  end  oif  the 
story,  of  NardssosV  gazing  on  his  foce  after  death 
in  the  Stygian  waters.  The  design  was  very  bold, 
of  making  a  boy  hW  in  love  with  himself  here  oa 
Earth ;  but  to  torture  him  with  the  same  passiqn 
after  dteath,  and  not  to  let  his  ghost  rest  in  quiet^ 
was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable. 

P.*  557.  ooU  1. 1.  la  Bnt  whilst  within,  &c1 
"  Dumque  sitim  sedare  oupit,  sitis  altera  crevit.^ 
We  have  here  A  touch  of  that  mixad  wit  I  have  be- 
fbre  spoken  of;  bat  I  think  the  measure  of  pun  ip 
it  outweighs  the  tnie  wit;  for  if  we  express  the 
thought  in  other  words  the  turn  is  almost  lost. 
This  passage  of  Narcissus  probebly  gave  Milton 
the  hint  of  applying  it  to  Eve,  though  I  think  her 
surprise,  at  the  sight  ef  her  own  face  in  the  water« 
far  more  just  and  natural  than  this  of  Narcissus. 
She  was  a  raw  unexperienced  being,  just  created* 
and  therefbre  might  easily  be  subject  to  the  delu- 
sion ;  but  Nareissns  had  been  in  the  world  sixteen 
years,  was  brother  and  son  to  the  water-nymphs, 
and  therefore  to  be  supposed  conversant  with 
fountains  long  before  this  fktal  fiiistake. 

Ibid.  I.  4a  You  trees,  says  he,  &c]  Ovid  is 
Fcry  Justly  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speeches 
of  his  poem*  They  have  generally  abundanoe  ef 
nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  better  judgments 
to  consider  whether  they  aiC  not  often  too  witty 
and  too  tedious.  The  poet  never  cares  for  smo- 
thering a  good  thought  that  comes  in  his  way,  and 
never  thinks  he  can  draw  tears  enough  firom  hia 
reader:  by  which  means  ourgrief  is  either  diverted 
or  spent  before  we  come  to  his  conclusion ;  for  we 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  delighted 'with  the  wit 
of  the  poet,  and  concerned  for  the  person  that 
speaks  it;  and  a  great  critic  has  admirably  well 
observed,  Lamentationes  debent  esse  breves  et 
concise,  nam  lacry^na  8ubit6  excrescit,  et  dif* 
ficile  est  auditorem  vel  leotorem  in  summo  animi 
affectu  diu  tenere.  Would  any  one  ia  Narcissus's 
condition  have  cried  out-^ — Inopem  me  copia  . 
fbcit  ?    Or  can  aoy  thing  be  more  unnatural  thaa 
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to  turn  off  from  his  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty 
rejection  ? 

O  utinam  nostro  secedere  corpore  possem! 
Votum  in  amante  Dovum;  Tellem,  quod  amamus, 
abesset.        ^ 

Nooe,  I  suppose,  can  be  much  grriered  for  one  that 
'  is  so  witty  on  his  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we 
ihay  erery  where  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  em- 
ploys his  invention  more  than- his  judgment^  and 
speaks  all  the  ingeni.pus  things  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  rather  than  those  wliich  are  particu- 
lafly  proper  to  the  person  and  dfcamstances  of* 
t^e  speaker. 

PJkBLB  VII. 

P.  558.  col.  2. 1.1 3.  When  Penthcus  thus]  There 
is  a  srreat  deal  of  spirit  and  fire  in  this  speech  of 
Pentheua^  but  1  believe  none  besides  Ovid  would 
have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the  serpent's 
teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans'  courage, 
when  he  desires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their 
great  forefather  the  dragon,  and  draws  tf  parallel 
between  the  behaviour  of  them  both, 

£ste,  precor,  memores,  qua  sitis  stirpe  cretfti, 
IIHusque  animos,  qui  multos  perdiOit  unus, 
iSumite  serpentis:  pro  (bntihus  ille,  lacuque 
Interiit,  at  vos  pro  fema  vincite  vestra. 
nie  dedit  letho  fortes,  vos  pellite  mollea, 
£t  patrium  revocate  dccus. 

FABLE  VIII.  » 

The  story  of  Ac^tes  has  abundance  of  nature 
in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  well  in  the  description  of 
his  own  pareutage^nd  employment,  as  in  that  of 
the  sailors'  characters  and  manners.  But  the  short 
speeches  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,'"whlch  make 
the  Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  so  well  in 
onr  language,  which  is  much  more  stubborn  and 
nnpliant;  and  tHit^fbre  are  but  as  so  many  rubs 
in  the  story,  that  are  still  turning  the  narration 
out  of  its  proper  eourse.  The  transformation  at 
the  latter  end  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

FABLE  IX. 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  similes  on  Pentheus, 
where  he  compares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former 
story,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  the  present. 


ANESRAY  ON  HRGIVS  GEORGICSi 

Virgil  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who  intro- 
duced three  new  kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Ro- 
mans, which  he  copied  after  three  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  Greece:  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
still  disputed  for  the  advantage  over  him  in  pas- 
toral and  heroics,  but  I  think  all  are  unanimous 
in  giving  him  the  precedence  to  Hesiod  in  his 
Gec^rg-ios.  The  truth  of  it  fe,  the  Sweetness  and 
rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed 
hi  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rigliUy 
mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Dorfc  dialect;  nor 
can  the  majesty  of  an  heroic  poem  any  where 
appear  so  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has  a  na- 
tural greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered 
more  deep  and  sonorous  by  the  pronunciation  of 
tlie  loBiana.    But  in  tha  middle  style,  whero  tbt; 


writers  in  both  tongo^  are  qid  a  level,  we  see  bb# 
far  Virgil  has  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  tb€ 
same  way  with  him. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  criticism  spent  on 
Virgil's  Pastorals  and  .£oeids;  but  the  Cfeorgics 
are  a  subject  which  none  of  the  critics  have  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  their  consideration;  most-^ 
them  passing  it  over  in  silence,  or  casting  it  nnder 
the  same  bead  with  pastoral;  a  division  by  ao 
means  proper,'  unless  we  suppose  the  style  of  a 
husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a  geoigic,  as 
that  of  a  shepherd  xi  In  a  pattoral.  But  thoogfa 
the  scene  of  botli  these  poems  lies  in  the  same  place, 
the  speakers  in  them  are  of  quite  a  diflerent  cha-' 
racter,  since  the  precepts  of  husbandry  are  not  to 
be  delivered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  plougbmaa^ 
but  with  the  address  of  a  poet.  No  rules  tberefoief 
that  relate  to  pastoral,  can  any  way  afiact  the  . 
Georgics,  smce  they  fall  under  that  class  of 
poetry,  which  consists  ift  ifiving  plain  and  direct 
instructions  to  the  reader;  whetiber  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  aod  Pythagovas;  or 
philosophical  speculations,  as  those  of  Aratus  and 
Lucretius;  or  rules  of  practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod 
and  Vin*il.  Amon^  these  different  kind  of  sub* 
Jects,  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon  is,  I  think, 
the  meanest  and  least  improving,  but  the  most 
plensiug  and  delightful.  Precepts  of  morality,  be- 
sides the  natural  corruption  of  our  tempers,  which 
makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  abstracted  from 
ideas  of  senscy  that  they  seldom  give  an  oppor^ 
tuntty  for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and  images 
which  are  the  spirit  and  life  Of  poetry^  Natural 
philosophy  has  indeed  sensible  objects  to  work 
uDon ;  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with 
tne  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him 
with  the  multitude  of  itsdtsputes*  But  this  kind 
of  poetry  I  am  now  speaking  of,  addresses  itself 
wholly  to  the  imagination:  it  is  aJtogeCher  con' 
versant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the 
most  delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  proviince.  It 
raises  in  our  minds  a  pleasing  Variety  of  scenes 
'and  landscapes,  whilst  it  teaches  us }  and  makes 
the  dryest  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  descriptioa* 
**  A  georgic  therefore  is  some  part  jof  the  stkenoe 
of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  setoff 
with  all  the  brauties  and  embeHishmeats  of 
poetry.*'  Now  since  this  science  of  hosbandry  is 
of  a  very  Mirge  extent,  the  poet  shows  his  skill  in 
singling  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on  as  are 
useful,  an<l  at  the  same  time  most  capable  of  orna- 
ment. Virgil  was  so  well,  acquainted  with  this 
secret,  that  to  set  off  his  fir^  Georgic,  be  has  nn 
into  a  set  of  precepts,  which  are  almost  fbr^ga  to 
his  subject,  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  ns 
of  the  signs  in  nature,  which  precede  the  changes 
of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit 
precepts,  there  is  much  more  required  in  the  treat- 
ing of  them;  that  tliey  may  fall  in  after  each 
other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and  show 
themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advaoti^eoM 
light.  They  should  all  be  so  finely  wroogfat  to- 
gether in  the  same  piece,  that  nocoerse  seam  may 
discover  where  they  join  j;  as  inacariouabredeof 
needlework,  one  adoor  falls  away  by  such  jiist 
degrees,  and  another  rises  so  ia<tensibly,  that  we 
see  the  variety,  without  being  able  to  drstin^mish 
the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  tbaoiher.    Nor  is  it  safficiaat  to,tanf* 
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tAd  di«]^oie  tfiit  body  of  preoej^t^  into  a  clear  and 
%asy  metbod,  unless  they  are  delivered  to  us  in 
the  most  pleasing  and  agreeable  manner;  for 
there  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the  same 
truth  to  the  mind  of  man;  and  to  ohoose  the 
pleasantest  of  these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  di- 
Bttnguishes  poetry  from  prose,  and  makes  VlrgiPt 
rules  oi  huslKindry  pleasanter  to  read  than  Varro's. 
Where  the  prose  writer  tells  us  plainly  what  ought 
to  be  done,  the  poet  often  conOeals  the  precept  In 
a  description,  and  represents  hfo  countryman  pei^ 
forming  the  action  in  which  he  would  instruct  his 
reader.  Where  the  one  sets  oat,  as  fully  and 
Hiatinctly  as  be  can,  all  the  parts  of  the  truth, 
which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  other 
iingles  out  the  most  pleasing  circumstance  of  this 
truth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  divert- 
ing manner  to  the  understanding.  I  shall  give  one 
instance  out  of  a  multitude  of  this  nature  that 
might  be  found  in  the  Georgics,  where  the  reader 
may  see  the  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to 
express  the  same  thing,  and  how  much  pleasanter 
every  manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and 
direct  mention  of  it  would  have  been.  Jt  is  in  the 
second  Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  will 
bear  grafting  ou  each  other. 

£t  ssspe  alterius  ramos  impune  videmus 
Vertere  in  alterius,  mutatamque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pynim,  et  prunis  lapidosa  rubescere  corna. 

Sprites  platani  malos  gessere  valentes, 

Castaoett  fagos,  omusque  incanuit  albo 

^ore  pyri :  glandemque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis. 

Nee  longum  tempus:  et  mgens 

£xiit  ad  ccekim  ramis  felicibus  arbos; 
Miraturque  novas  firondes  et  non  sua  poma. 

Here  we  seethe  poet  considered  all  the  effects 
bf  this  union  between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and 
took  notice  of  that  effisct  which  had  the  most  sur- 
prise, artd  by  consequence  the  most  delight  in  it, 
to  express  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 
thus  united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where 
much  in  use  among  tlve  poets,  and  is  particularly 
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indireq^ly,  and,  without  giving  us  a  AiU  and  open 
▼iew42f  i^>  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  na- 
tumlly  lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts  that 
lie  concealed.  This  is  wonderfu]ly  diverting  to 
the  understanding,  thus  to  receive  a  precept,  that 
enters  as  it  were  through  a  by-iray,and  to  appre- 
hend an  idea  that  draws -a  whole  train  after  it 
For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  delighted  with 
its  own  disQOveries,  only  takes  the  hint  from  the 
poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the 
strength  of  her. own  fticulties. 

But,  since  the  inculcating  predept  upon  precept 
will  at  length  prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he 
meets  vf\th  no  entertainment,  the  poet  must  take 
eare  not  to  encumber  his  poem  with  too  much 
business;  but  sometimes  to  relieve  the  subject 
with  a  moral  reflection,  or  let  it  rest  awhile  (or 
the  sake  of  a  pleasant  and  pertinent  digression. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  irun  out  into  beautiful  and 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  generally  thought), 
unless  they  are  brooipht  in  aptly,  and  are  some- 
thing of  a  piece  with  the  main  design*  of  the 
georgic:  for  they  oo^t  to  have  a  remote  alliance 
at  K»8t  to  the  subj^t,  that  so  the  whole  poem 
raay^  .be  more  uniform  and  agreeable  in  all  its 
p^ni, '  We  should  ae\'er  quite  lose  sight  of  the 


country,  though  we  ar^  sOiWctlnA^s  entertained 
with  a  distant  prospect  6f '  it.  Of  this  nature  are 
Virgil's  description  of  the  original  of  agrfculturc, 
of  the  frnitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a  country  life,  and 
the  like;  which  are  not  brought  in  *by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  but  of  the  principal  argument  and 
design  of  the  poem.  I  know  no  one  digression  in  the 
Georgics  t^t  may  seem  ta  contradict  this  obser- 
\'atioo,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of 
Augustus:  but  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  how 
admirably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his  narra- 
tion into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  hus- 
bandman concerned  even  in  Ivhat  related  to  the 
battle,  in  those  inimitable  libes : 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibns  iHis 
Agricola  incorvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
£xe8a  invenict  scabra  rubigiae  pila: 
Autgravibus  rastris  galeas  pulsabit  inanes, 
Qrandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  s^ulchris. 
And  afterwitrds,  speaking  of  Augustus's  actioilS^ 
be  still  remembers  that  agriculture  ought  to  be 
some  way  hinted  at  tbiDughout  the  whole  poem. 

—Non  ullus  aratro 
Dignus  honos:  squalent  abductis  arva  colonist 
Et  curvas  rigidum  fslces  conflantur  in  ensem. 

We  now  come  to  a  s^le  which  is  proper  tb  a 
georgic;  and  indeed  this  is  the  part  on  wfaidh 
the  poet  must  lay  out  all  his  strength,  that  his 
words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that  every 
thing  he  describes  may  immediately  present  itself^ 
and  rise  up  to  ihe  i-eader's  view.  He  ought  in 
particular  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a  meattoesi 
of  expression;  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his 
verse  in  all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of 
words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase^ or  saying  in 
comihon  talk  should  be  admitted  into  a  serious 
poem:  because  it  takes  off  from  the  solemnity  of 


practised  by  Virgil,  who  k>ves  to  sOggest  a  truth    the  expression,  and  gives  it  ioo  great  a  turn  of  fti* 


miliarity:  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and 
terms  of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have 
any  place  in  such  a  work  as  the  georgic,  which  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  natural  simplicity  and  naked« 
ness  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress  that 
poetry  can  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate 
from  the  common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
use  of  tempore  but  sydere  in  his  first  verse;  tfnd 
every  where  else  abounds  with  metaphors,  gr»* 
cisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the 
greater  pomp,  and  preserve  it  from  sinking  into  a 
plebeian  si^.  And  hereiu  consists  Virgil's  master* 
piece,  who  has  not  only  excelled  all.  other  poets« 
but  even -himself,  in  the  language  of  his  Georgics; 
where  we  receive  more  strong  and  lively  ideas  of 
things  from  his  words,  than  we  could  have  done 
firom  the  objects  themselves:  and  find  our  ima*> 
gi  nations  fnore  affected  by  his  descriptions,  than 
they  would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what 
be  describes.    ^ 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  rules* 
consider  the  different  success  that  Hesiod  and 
Virgil  have  met  with  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  which 
may  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hesiod;  if  we 
may  guess- at  hii  <:h»ricter  from  his  writing,  be 
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bad  roooh  oiore  of  tbe  hosbftodniAii  thaa  the  poet 
in  his  temper:  he  was  wondeduUy  fraveydiucreet, 
•nd  frugal,  he  lired  altogether  in  the  country,  and 
Was  probably  for  bis  great  prudence  the  orhcle  of 
the  whole  neigfaboui^ood.  These  principles  of 
food  husbandry  ran  through  his  woi%i  and  di- 
?ected  him  to  the  choice  of  tillage  aiul  merchan- 
dize, for  the  suttject  of  that  which  is  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  them.  He  is  every  wher^bent  on  in- 
struction, avoids  all  manner  of  digressions,  and 
does  xK>e  stir  out  of  tbe  field  once  in  the  whole 
f  eorgio.  His  method  in  describing  month  after 
monUi,  with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments, 
is  too  grave  and  simple ;  it  takes  off  from  tbe  sur- 
prise and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes  tbe 
whole  look  but  like  a  modem  almanac  in  verse. 
The  reader  is  carried  through  «  course  of  weather ; 
and  may  beforehand  guess  whether  he  is  to  meet 
with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sunshine,  in  the  next 
description.  His  descriptions  indeed  have  abun* 
dance  of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in 
her  simplicity  and  undrms.  Thus  when  he  speaks 
«f  January,  *<  The  wild  beasts,'*  says  he,  **  run 
fhivering  throi^:h  the  woods  with  tbeir  heads 
stooping  to  the  ground,  and  their  talk  clapt  be- 
tween their  legs;  the  goats  and  oxen  are  almost 
Head  with  cold;  but  it  is  not  so  badvith  the  sheep, 
^^uee  Ih^  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them*  TIm  old  men  too  are  bitteriy  pinched  with 
Urn  weather;  but  tbe  young  girls  leel  nothing  of 
it,  who  sit  at  homewifli  their  moteni  by  a  warm 
ire-side;"  Thus  dees  the  oM  gentfeinas  give 
himself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than 
endeavour  aftes  a  just  poetical  deecription.  Nor 
ims  he  shown  more  of  art  or  judgmeat  in  the  pre- 
cepts he  has  given  us;  which  are  sown  so  very 
^iok»  that  they  dogthe  poem  teoiMwh,  and  ape 
often  so  minute  and  full  of  cUeumstanoes,  that 
they  weaken  and  unnerve  his  verse.  But,  after 
all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough 
fketch  of  a  georgict  wbese  we  nay  still  discover 
•omethiiig  venerable  in  the  anti^ueoess  of  tbe 
work;  but  if  we  would  see  the  design  enlacged, 
the  figures  reformed,  the  colounng  laid  on,  and 
fbe  whole  piece  finlihed,  we  must  expect  it  firon 
m  f«««(er  master's  hand. 

Virgi  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tiHi^e  and 
idaoiiuf  into  two  bodes,  which  Uesiod  has  dis- 
patched in  half  none;  but  has  so  raised  the  natu- 
ffal  rudeness  and  simplicity  ef  his  su^^ect,  with 
such  a  signiftcancy  of  expression,  such  a  pomp  of 
?erse,such  variely  of  transitions,  and  such  a  soteam 
air  in  his  raiections,  that,  if  we  look  on  both  poets 
.  together,  we  see  in  one  tjie  plainness  of  a  down* 
right  country4iMui;  and  in  the  other,  sesnrtfaing  of 
rustic  maieety^  like  that  of  a  Roman  diotalor  at 
the  pkHigh#tail.  He  delivers  the  meanest  of  his 
precepts  with  a  kind  of  gfundeur;  be  breaks  the 
clods  and  tosses  tbe  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
giucefolness.  His  prsgMOBticatiens  of  the  weather 
sre  taken  out  ef  Aratus,  where  we  may  see  how 
judiciously  he  has  picked  out  those  that  ate  moat 
proper  for  hie  husbandman's  oheervutien;  how  he 
lias  enforced  the  expression^  and  hri|)hltnad  the 
innges  which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  seeond  hoefc  has  moiv  wit  iu  it,  aad  a 
f  reaterboldaessia  its  metaphors,  than  any  of  the 
rest.  The  poet,  with  gseat  beaftty,  applies  obK- 
▼ion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  and  Um  like,  to 
totnoi.    The  baft  Qemiie  hM  indeud  as^aaMir 


metaphors,  but  »et  an  dadog  as  fikli;  i 
thoughts  and  psMsions  may  he  more  nateraOy 
ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  hianimate  pbnt^ 
He  who  reads  'Over  the  pleesurer  of  a  couutiy 
Ufo,  as  they  are  described  by  Vicgil  in  the  latter 
end  of  this  book,  can  scarce  be  of  Vircprs  imnd 
in  preferring  even  tbe  life  of  a  phUoeopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  read  tbe  poetfs  cHiSb  in  his 
description,  for  be  seems  to  have  baea  in  a  sweat 
at  the  writing  of  it: 

— O  quis  me  gelidis  sub  montibus  Hemi 
SIstat,  ^  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra! 

and  is  every  where  mentiening,  among  his  chief 
pleasures,  the  coolness  of  his  shades  and  riv«r% 
vales  and  grottoes,  which  a  BM>re  northern  poet 
would  have  omitted  for  the  descriptioB  of  a  sumiy 
bill,  and  fire-side. 

The  third  Georgic  seems  to  he  tbe  nsost  la* 
boured  of  them  all;  there  is  a  woodetful  vigour 
aad  spirit  in  the  description  of  the  herse  and  cha*« 
riot«race.  Tbe  force  of  love  is  represented  in 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  egpressioMi. 
The  Scythian  winter  piece  appears  so  veiy  cold 
and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a  man  oitn  scuice  looh 
on  it  without  shivering.  The  murrain  at  the  end 
has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It 
was  here  that  the  poet  strained  hard  to  outdo 
Lucretius  in  the  description  of  his  plague;  and  if 
tbe  reader  would  see  what  success  helmd,  he  may 
find  it  at  large  in  ScaKger. 

But  Virgil  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  as 
when  be  is  got  among  his  bees  in  the  fourth 
Georgic:  and  ennobles  the  actions  of  so  trivial  a 
creature,  witli  metaphors  drawn  from  the  most  im* 
portent  concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not 
io  a  greater  noiae  and  hany  iu  the  battles  of 
iEneas  and  Tumus,  than  in  the  eagageoieut  of 
two  swains.  And  as  in  his  £neis  he  compasss 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  of  hees  end 
pismires,  here  he  oompares  the  lahouis  of  the 
bees  to  those  ef  the  Cydope.  In  short,  the  last 
Oeorgic  was  a  good.prekide  to  the  MimB;  sod 
very  wsll  showed  what  the  poei  oMild  do  in  tbe 
desoriptipn  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his  da- 
seribittg  the  mock-grandeur  of  an  insect  with  so 
good  a  grace;  These  is  mure  plcasantaess  in  the 
little  pintform  of  a  gardssi,  trhich  he  gives  us 
about  the  nnddle  of  this  book,  than  in  aU  the 
spacious  walks  aad  water-works  ef  Rapiu.  The 
speech  ef  Proteus  at  the  emi  can  never  be  enoa^ 
admived,  und  was  indeed  very  lit  to  oooelude  so 
divine  a  woilc. 

After  this  particular  aooonnt  of  the  beauties  in 
the  Georgics,  1  should  in  the  next  place  endea* 
vonr  to  point  out  ita  imperfections^  if  it  has  aay. 
But  though  1  think  there  are  some  few  parts  ia  it 
that  are  not  su  beautifol  as  the  rest,  I  sImII  nst 
presume  to  name  them ;  as  rather  su^ectii^  my 
own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe  a  fealt  to  be  in 
that  poem,  which  lay  so  hmg  under  Vif|ril^  cor- 
rection, and  hud  his  last  band  put  to  it.  Thefiirt 
Oeorgic  was  probably  burlesqued  in  tbe  authet's 
life-time;  fot  we  stifi  find  in  thescboliasts  a  veise 
that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  translated  firom  Hcaisd^ 
**  Kudus  are,  sers  nudus*'— «nd  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraoitKuary  critic, 
whoever  he  e  as,  from  his  censuring  this  paiticulsi 
precept  We  may  be  amnt  Viigil  would  not  have 
translated  it  ium  iftsio4  had  h*  aot  C 
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mmehettntykmHi  «iid  indeed  the  bMuty  «rk  it 
What  1  faAire  before  observed  to  be  freqMBtly  met 
irith  in  WrgiU  the  delfvering  tke  preoepi  m  ia- 
direetly,  and  sisfHag  out  the  paitieular  dremn- 
atanceof  soMriag  and  ptooghiiif  aaiMd,  to  togsest 
to  OS  tliai  these  en|>loymeate  ar«  pvopor  only  in 
the  hot  seaeoB  of  the  yeaf. 

I  shall  not  here  comparethe  style  of  the  Oeorgics 
wkh  that  of  Lnoietiasi  vhicb  the  reader  Bay  see 
already  done  in  the  prefiMe  to  the  sfoond  relwiie 
of  Miscellany  Poems'}  bat  shaH  condode  this 
poem  to  be  the  most  ooanplete,  elaborate,  and 
finished  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  iBneis  indeed 
Is  of  a  nobler  kind,  hot  the  Oeorgic  is  more  per- 
fect ia  its  kind.  The  Aieis  has  a  greater  variety 
of  beauties  in  it»  but  those  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
•xqaisite.  In  short,  the  Georgic  has  all  ther  per> 
fection  that  can  be  expected  in  a  pocte  written  by 
the  greatest  poet  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  when 
his  invention  was  ready,  his  imainnation  warm«  bis 
jadgment  settled,  and  all  his  foculties  in  their  fiiU 
vigour  and  maturity. 


MISCELLAKEOVS  P0EM8, 

TO  SIR  GODFRRY  KNBLLER,  ON  HIS 
PICTURE  OP  THE  KING. 

Kkeller,  with  silence  and  surprise 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  by  thee  display^ 
In  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade; 
And,  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand. 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand. 

The  magic  of  thy  art  calls  forth 
H^s  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth. 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows. 
His  care  of  friends,  and  scorn  of  foes: 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line. 
Does  some  exalted  virtue  shine. 
And  illbton*s  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

O  may  I  lire  to  hail  the  day. 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign^  throu^  his  wide  command^ 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land ! 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applanding  shouts  rejoice. 
Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise. 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaee. 

The  image  on  the  medal  plac'd, 
Witb  its  bright  round  of  titles  gracM, 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shaU  live. 
To  richest  ores  the  value  give. 
Or,  wron.f^ht  within  the  curious  mold. 
Shape  and  adorn  the  ruooiog  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  the  genial  Sun 
Has  daily  since  his  course  begun 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripea'd  the  Peruvian  mine. 

Thou,  Kneller,  long  with  noble  pride,. 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  hast  vy'd 
Witb  nature  in  a  generous  strife. 
And  touched  the  canvas  into  fife. 

Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarchs  sought. 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 

I  The  cellflctioD  pablidied  by  Mr.  Dryden. 


And,  in  the  robes  of  state  array'd. 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  display'd* 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  d^ected  air: 
Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find. 
And  with  him  bright  Maria  join'd; 
There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 
Her  armies  through  the  continent. 
Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgraced: 
O  may  fom'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
(Though'Heaven  tiiould  with  my  wish  egreei^ 
And  long  preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  sbatt  paint,  or  I  shall  sing! 

Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  skill  to  prove. 
Through  many  a  god  advanc'd  to  Jove, 
And  taught  the  p6lish*d  rocks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  lineainoots  divine; 
Till  Greece,  amozM,  and  half-afinud, 
Th'  assembled  d^^ities  surveyed. 

Great  Pbn,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fon>. 
And  lov'd  the  spreadmg  oak,  was  there; 
Old  Saturn  too  with  upcast,  eyes 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renovra'd^ 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads;  the  web  she  straag^ 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hong: 
Thetis,  the  troubltxl  ocean's  queen, 
Match'd  with  a  moitat,  next  was  seei^ 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
'  Her  short-KvM  dariing  son  to.  raoura« 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thoader  sleir 
The  Titan-race,  a  rebd  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  allyM 
In  impious  leagues  their  king  dx/fy^^. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Prodoc'd,  his  art  was  at  a  standi 
For  who  would  hope  new  fiiane  to  rsise^ 
Or  risk  his  welt-establish'd  praise, 
Thi^t,  his  high  genius  to  approve, 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Jovef 


PROLOGUE 

TO  SMITH'S  PHiBDRA  AMD  HIPP0LITC9.    SPOKBlt 
BY  MJt.  IVILKS. 

LoilfG  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage. 

That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage  j 

In  songs  and  airs  espsess  their  martial  fire^     • 

Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire : 

While,  lulPd  by  souad,  and  undtsturb'd  by  wt^ 

Calm  ami  serene  yoa  indolently  sit, 

And,  from  the  dull  frktigue  of  tbinkifig  frpe. 

Hear  the  focetioos  fidiUe*s  repartee: 

Our  hoflse^qMui  anthors  mnst  forsake  the  fiekl« 

And  Sbakspeare  to  the  soft  Searietti  3rield« 

To  your  new  taste  the  poet  of  this  day 
Was-by  a  friend  advis'd  to  form  his  play. 
Had  Valentini,  musically  coy,  [joy* 

Shunn'd  Phsdra's  arms,  and  scom*d  the  pro&i'd 
It  had  not  mov'd  your  wonder  to  have  seea 
An  eunuch  fl/  from  an  eaameur'd  QJ>eeB :  - 
Ho^  would  it  please,  should  she  in  English  speak» 
Andoedld  HippoUtas  reply  Ih  Greek! 
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But  he,  a  stranger  to  your  modish  way, 
By  yuur  x>Id  rules  must  stand  or  fell  to  day, 
Abd.  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command, 
To  bear,  for  once,  with  what  you  understand. 


.  PROLOGUE 

TO  STBELB'S  TBNDIR  HUSBAIID. 

I  If  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  ferce, 

IVhen  fools  were  many,  and  When  plays  were 

scarce,  . 
The  raw  unpractised  authors  could  with  ease 
A  young  and  unexperiencM  audience  please : 
Ko  single  character  bad  e*er  been  shown. 
But  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own} 
Rich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view, 
In  every  piece,  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 

But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 
Drolls  of  all  kyids,  a  vast  unthinlpng  host ! 
Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows         [beaux  \ 
Cuckolds,  and  cits,  aod  bawds,  and  pimps,  and 
Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every  shire; 
Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear ; 
And  punas  of  different  characters  we  meet. 
As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit.  ^ 

Our  modern  wits  are  furc*d  to  pick  and  cull. 
And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool: 
Long  ere  they  Bnd  the  necessary  spark. 
They  search  the  town,  and  beat  ahout  the  park| 
To  all  his  most  frequented  haunts  resort. 
Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court. 
As  love  Qf  pleasure  or  Of  place  invites; 
And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's* 

However,  to  do  you  ri^bt,  the  present  age 
Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage; 
That  scorti  the  paths  their  dull  forefathers  trod. 
And  won't  be  blockheads  in  the  common  road. 
I>o  but  survey  this  crowded  house  to  oight: 
*— He^v's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  author,  to  divert  his  friends  to  day. 
Stocks  with  variety  of  fools  his  play ; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new. 
Two  ladies-errant  has  expoi>'d  to  view; 
The  first  a  damsel  tra\eird  in  romance; 
The  other  more  n'fih''d,  she  comes  from  France: 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from 

danger, 
And  kindly  treat,  like  weU*bred  men,  the  stranger* 


EPILOGUE 


TO  LANIDOWRE^S  BRlTItH  ENCHAllTBRt. 

Whbii  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  pleasing  woe, 
Rivers  fbrgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 
While  listening  forests  coverM,  as  he  play'd. 
The  soft  musiciiin  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  night's  strains  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  join'd: 
Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 
The  chaiming  rod  and  mutter'd  spells  prevail. 
Let  sage  Uiganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand; 
The  desert  smiles  ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow. 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs \o  flow. 

The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  fbixt. 
Scenes  of  still  lif<e,  and  points  for  ever  fix'd. 


A  tedious  pleasufe  on  the  mind  bestow/ 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continued  sho^: 
But,  as  our  two  miigicians  try  their  skill. 
The  viskm  varies,  though  the  place  stands  itill| 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  renews. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Th'  enchanter  turns  the  critic  to  a  jest 

But  howsoe'er,  to  please  your  wandering  eyes, 
Bright  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise: 
ThereV  none  can  oudte  amends  for  lost  delight. 
While- fkom  that  circle  we  divert  your  sigbu 


AN  ODE  FOR  ST.  CECtUA'S  DAY. 

SIT  VD  MUSIC  BT  MR.  lUMIBL  FVRCELL.     PBU 
FORMBO  AT  OXPORO  1699. 

Prepare  the  hallowed  strain,  my  Muse, 

Thy  softest  sounds  and  sweetest  numbers  choosey 

The  bright  Cecilia's  pi^ise  rehearse. 

In  warbling  words,  and  gliding  verse, 

That,smootb1y  run  injto  a  song. 

And  gently  die  awa/,  And  melt  upon  the  tongue* 

First  let  th%  sprightly  violin 

The  joyful  melody  begin. 

And.  none  of  all  her  strings  be  mute; 

While  the  sharp  sound  and  shriller  lay 

In  sweet  harmonious  notes  decay, 
Soften'd  and  mellow'd  by  the  flute. 
*<  The  flute  that  sweetly  can  complaiiL 
Dissolve  the  frozen  nymph's  disdain ; 
Panting  sympathy  impart. 
Till  she  partake  her  lover's  smart  i,** 

CRORUt. 

Next,  let  the  solemn  organ  join 
Religious  airs,  and  strains  divine, 
Such  as  mdy  lift  us  to  the  skies, 
And  set  all  Heaven  before  our  eyes : 

"  Such  as  may  lift  us  to  tt^  skies; 

So  far  at  least  till  they 

Descend  with  kind  surprise, 
^nd  meet  our  pious  harmony  half-way." 

Let  then  the  trumpet's  piercing  sonnd 
Our  rayish'd  ears  with  pleasure  wound: 

The  soul  overpowering  with  deligbt| 
As,  with  a  quick  uncommon  ray, 
A  streak  of  lightning  clears  the  day. 

And  flashes  on  the  sight. 
Let  Echo  too  perform  her  part. 
Prolonging  every  note  with  art. 

And  in  a  low  expiring  strain 

Play  all  the  concert  o'er  again. 

Such  were  the  tuneful  notes  that  hong 

On  bright  Cecilia's  charming  tongue: 

Notes  that  sacred  heats  inspir*d. 

And  with  religious  ardour  &-M: 

The  love  sick  youth,  that  long  suppressed 

His  smother*d  passion  in  his  breast. 

No  sooner  heard  the  warbling  dame. 

But,  by  the  secret  influence  tucn'dy 
He  felt  a  new  divmer  flame. 

And  with  devotion  bom*d. 

■  The  four  last  lines  of  the  second  and  tkifd 
stanzas  were  a4ded  by  Mr.  Tate. 
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With  rayish*4  louly  and  loofu  amaz*d, 
tJpon  her  beauteous  face  he  gaz'd; 

Nor  made  his  amorous  complaint: 
Id  vain  her  eyes  his  heart  bad  cbarm'di 
Her  heavenly  voice  her  eyes  disarmM, 

And  cfaang*d  the  lover  to  a  saint. 

GRAND  CHORUg. 

And  new  the  choir  complete  rg6icesi 
With  trembling  strings  and  mdting  voioef« 
The  tunefal  ferment  rises  higbi 
And  vorks  with  mingled  melody  s 
Suick  divisions  run  their  rouads, 
A  thousand  trills  and  quivering  soundi 

In  airy  circles  o*er  us  fly. 
Till,  trafted  by  a  gentle  breeze. 
They  faint  and  languish  by  degrees^ 

And  at  a  distance  die. 


AN  ODE. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high^ 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  Heavens,  a  shining  fraiAe^ 
Their  great  Orij^nal  prodaim. 
Th'  unweary'd  Sun  from  day  to  day 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display; 
And  publishes,  to  every  land. 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  Moon  takes  up  the  wonderous  tale; 
And  nightly,  to  the  listening  Earth, 
Hepeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  baro. 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  tum^ 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

What  though,  \n  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball; 
What  though,  no  real  voice,  nor  sound 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found: 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
'  And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice; 
For  ever  sinking  as  they  shine : 
.  **  The  hand  Chat  made  us  is  divine.*' 


AN  HYMN. 

Wren  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys; 
Transported  with  the  view,  Pm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

O  hpw  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude. declare. 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart! 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

Thy  providence  ray  life  sustdin^d. 
And  all  my  wants  redrest, 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 
Thy  merey  lent  an  aar. 


Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leamt 
To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

UnnUmb^t'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd. 
Before  my  infiuit  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whence  these  comforts  flow'd^ 

When  in  the  slippery  paths  of  yooth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran,  * 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe^ 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deatti/ 

It  gently  cleared  my  wty; 
And  through  the  pleashig  snasel  of  vice^ 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

When  worii  with  sicknessi  oft  hast  thow 
With  health  renewed  my  face; 

'And  when  in  sins  and  sorrow  sunk, 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  blisfl 

Has  made  my  cup  rua  oW, 
And. in  a  kind  and  ftuthful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Throiqfh  every  period  of  my  liff. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds. 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  dattlre  fails,  and  day  arid  ni^hl. 

Divide  thy  Works  no  more,  • 
My  ever-grateftil  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

Through  all  eternity,  to  theo 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise; 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  otter  all  thy  praise. 


ANODE. 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  J 

How  sure  is  their  defence! 
Etemlil  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care. 
Through' burning  climes  I  pa^s'd  unhai1« 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil. 

Made  every  region  please; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seafc 

Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  tfffrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide-extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrourt  rise. 

ConfiJsiou  dwelt  in  eyery  face. 
And  fear  in  every  beartj 
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W-hen  wtvte  6a  waves,  and  fidplw  on  guli^t, 
(yercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  grioft»OLord»     ' 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst,  in  the  confldance  of  ptayer^ 

My  soul  took  bold  on  thee. 
I 
For  though  m  dreadfol  whirls  we  hnnf 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  heari 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar*d  at  thy  command. 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  PU  adore ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  pasty 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life>  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life^ 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doon« 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


A  N  HYMN. 

Whsn  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
0*erwheim*d  with  guilt  and  fear, 

I  see  my  Maker  foce  to  face ; 
O  bow  shall  X  appear  I 

If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  may  be  sought. 
My  heart  with  inward  horrour  shrinks^   ' 

And  trembles  at  the  thought: 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  diMdof'd 

In  mi^esty  severe. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  soul;' 

O  how  shall  I  appear  1 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  tool. 

Who  does  her  sins  lament. 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endless  woe  prevent 

Then  fee  the  sorrowa  of  my  benrt, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  hstei 
And  add  my  Saviouv*s  dying  groau. 

To  give  those  sorrows  wieigbt. 

7or  never  sh4U  my  soul  dsspair 

Her  pardon  to  procure. 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  dy'd 

To  make  that  pardon  sure. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  PSAUf  XXIU. 

The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  a  shephetd's  care; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  gnard  me  with  a  watchfliV  eye: 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 


When  in  the  sultry  glebe  t  frint^ 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant; 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads  s 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread» 
With  gloomy  horronrs  overspread. 
My  steadfiut  heart  shall  fear  no  flf. 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shaU  give  me  i^ 
And  guide  me  throngh  the  dreadfiu^hade^ 

Though  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way. 
Through  devious  lonely  wilds  1  stray. 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  wants  beguile: 
The  barren  wtldemea  shall  smUe, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herba|pe  crowi^4s 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


THE  PLAY-H6VSE*. 

Wbsre  gentle  Thames  throngh  stat^  chaandt^ 

glides. 
And  England*s  proud  metropolis  divides; 
A  lofty  fabric  does  the  sight  invade. 
And  stretches  o'er  the  waves  a  pompons  shade ; 
Whence  sudden  shouts  the  ndghhoorbood  sur- 
prise, , 
And  thundering  claps  and  dreadful  hissings  rise. 

Here  thrifty  R —  hires  monarchs  by  the  day. 
And  keeps  his  mercenary  kings  in  pay; 
With  doep-mouth>d  actors  fills  the  vacant  scenes. 
And  rakes  the  stews  for  goddesses  and  queens: 
Here  the  lewd  punk,  with  crowns  and  sceptres 
Teaches  her  eyes  a  more  majestic  cast;    [grac*d. 
And  hungry  monarchs  with  a  numerous  train 
Of  suppliant  slaves,  Kke  Saneho,  starve  and  reign. 

But  enter  in,  my  Mnse;  the  stage  survey. 
And  all  its  pomp  and  pageantry  display ; 
Trap-doors  and  pitfalls,  form  th^  unfaithful  ground. 
And  magic  walls  encompass  it  around ; 
On  either  side  maim'd  temples  fill  our  eyes. 
And  intermixt  with  brothel-houaes  rise; 
IMijointed  palaces  in  order  stand. 
And  groves  obedient  to  the  mover's  hand 
O'ershade  the  stage,  and  flourish  at  command. 
A  stamp  makes  broken  towns  apd  trees  entire: 
So  when  Amphion  struck  the  vocal  lyre. 
He  saw  the  spacious  circuit  all  around. 
With  crowding  woods  and  rising  cities  crown*4> 

But  next  tbe  tiring-room  survey,  and  sea  *" 

False  titles,  and  pronuscaous  quality, 
Confus'dly  swarm,  firom  heroes  and  from  qneAs, 
To  those  that  swing  in  doods  and  fiU  machines. 
Their  various  charscters  they  choose  with  art, 
Tbe  frowning  buMy  fits  the  tyrant^  part: 
Swoln  cheeks  and  swaggering  belly  make  an  host, 
Pisle  meagre  looks  and  hollow  voice  a  ghost; 
From  careful  brows  and  heavy  downcast  eyes, 
Doll  cits  and  thick-scull'd  aldermen  arise: 
The  comic  tone,  inspired  by  Congreve,  draws 
At  every  word,  loud  laughter  and  applause: 
The  whining  dome  continues  as  before. 
Her  character  unchaug'd,  and  acts  a  whore. 

'  See  Sedley's  MiseeHanaes,  •vo.p.  SOC 
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TO  THE  PRINCESS  OP  WALES,  WITH  HIS  CATO. 


STl 


Above  ibe  ml,  th«  prince  wHk  bftUffatjsUUv 
Magnifioent  in  purple  bntkint  walks  t 
The  royal  robe$  his  awfiU  sboulden  graoe^ 
Proluse  of  spangles  and  of  copper-laoe: 
Officioos  rascals  to  his  mightj.thigh, 
Guiltless  of  blood,  the  i^ipointed  weapon  tie: 
Then  the  gay  ^itterii^  diadeni  pnt  on, 
Ponderous  with  brass,  and  starr'd  with  Bristol- 


His  royal  consort  next  consults  her  glass. 
And  out  of  twenty  boxes  coifs  a  face; 
The  wbiteoing  first  her  ghastly  looks  besmears. 
All  pale  and  wan  th*  uo^tth'd  form  appears; 
Till  on  Wf  cheeks  the  bhishing  purple  glows^ 
And  a  ftUse  virgin-modesty  bestows. 
Her  ruddy  lips  the  deep  vermilion. dyes; 
Length  to  her  brows  the  pencil's  art  siq>pliesy 
And  with  black  bending  arches  shades  her  ejres. 
Well  pleasM  at  length  the  picture  she  behoMs, 
And  spou  it  o'er  with  artificial  molds; 
Her  ctmntenaoce  complete^  the  beamx  she  wanm 
With  looks  not  hers:  and,  spite  of  nature,  charms. 

Thus  artfully  their  persons  they  disguise, . 
Till  ibe  last  flourish  bids  the  curtain  rise. 
The  prince  then  enters  on  the  stage  in  state; 
Bebimi,  a  guard  of  candle-snufiias  waitt 
There  swc^  with  empire,  terrible  and  fierce. 
He  shakes  the  dome,  and  tears  his  lungs  with  verse : 
His  siibjecU  tremble;  the  submissive  pit. 
Wrapt  up  in  silence  and  attention,  sit; 
Till,  freed  at  lepgth,  he  lays  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  business  aud  afiairs  of  state: 
Fot:gets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
i^od  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  i^xious  thoughts  he  drowns. 
And  qua^s  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

The  princess  next  her  pmnted  charms  diiplays, 
Where  every  look  the  penolTs  art  betrays; 
The  callow  squire  at  distance  fieeds  his  eyet. 
And  silently  for  paint  and  washes  dies : 
But  if  the  youth  behind  the  scenes  retreat, 
|)e  sees  the  blended  colours  melt  with  heat. 
And 'all  the  trickling  beauty  run  in  sweat. 
The  borrow*d  visage  he  admires  no  more. 
And  nauseates  every  charm  be  lovM  before : 
So  the  fam'd  spear,  for  double  force  renown'd, 
Apply'd  the  remedy  that  gave  the  wound. 

,ln  tedious  lists  'twere  endless  to  engage. 
And  draw  at  length  the  rabble  of  the  stage, 
IVhqpc  one  for  twenty  years  fua  giv'n  alarms, 
And  call'd  contending  monarchs  to  their  arms; 
Another  fills  a  more  important  poSt, 
And  rises  every  other  night  a  ghost; 
Through  the  cleft  stage  his  mealy  moe  he  rears, 
Then  stalks  along,  groans  thrice,  and  disappears; 
Others,  i^ith  swords  and  shiekls,the  soldier*s  pride. 
More  than  a  thousand  times  have  chaugM  their 

side. 
And  in  a  thousand  fatal  battles  dyM. 

Thus  several  persons  several  parts  perform ; 
Soft  lovers  whine,  and  blustering  heroes  itorm. 
The  stern  exasperated  tyrants  rage. 
Till  the  kind  bowl  of  poison  clears  the  stage. 
Then  honours  vanish,  and  distinctions  cease; 
l^en,  with  reluctance,  haughty  queens  undress. 
Iferoes  no  more  their  fading  laurels  boast. 
And  mighty  kings  in  private  men  are  lost. 
"He,  whom  such  titles  swell'd,  such  power  made 

,       proud,  [bow'd. 

To  whoo)  whole  realms  at»d  vanquitb'd  nations 


Throws  oir  the  gaudy  pluma,  the  pniple  Irmn, 
And  in  his  own  vile  tatters  stinks  agaiik 


ON  THE  LADY  MANCHESTER. 

WRimif  OH  THB  TOASTMO-OLAttlf  OF  TRA 
XnvCAT  CLUB. 

WuiLB  haughty  Gallia's  dames,  that  spread 
O'er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artfhl  red. 
Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  theret 
In  native  charms  divinely  fair; 
Conftision  hi  their  looks  they  show'd  ; 
And  with  nnborrow*d  blushes  glow*d. 


CATO. 

A  TRAGKST. 

Ecoe  speotacnlnm  dtgnum,  ad  quod  respMat, 
iutentus  open  suo,  Deos  \  JBcoe  par  Deo  dignom, 
vir  fortis  cum  mdaTortnol  compositns!  Nou 
video,  hiqnam,  quid  hal|eat  in  terns  Jupiter  pul- 
chrius,  si  converters  animnm  velit,quimut  spec- 
tet  Catonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel  fVactis, 
nihilominCto  inter  ruinas  publicas  erectum. 

Sen.  de  Dhria.  Pror. 


TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRIN- 
CESS OF  WALES. 

WITH  THB  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO,  NOVEMBER  1714, 

The  Muse  that  oft,  with  sacred  rapture  fir'd^ 
Has  generous  thoughts  of  liberty  inspiiM, 
And,  boldly  rising  for  Britannii^s  laws, 
Bogag»d  great  Cato  in  her  country's  cause. 
On  yon  submissive  waits  with  hopes  assur'd. 
By  wbom  the  mighty  blessings  stand  secur'd  ; 
And  all  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn. 
Are  promised  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtfol  throne; 
But  boast  her  royal  progenjr's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  ftitare  peac«. 
O  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  isle! 
While  3rout  fair  princess,  in  your  offspring  smil^ 
Supplying  charms  to  the  suoeeeding  qge. 
Each  heavenly  daughter^  triumphs  we  presage  ( 
Already  see  th'  illostrious  youths  complain. 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  In  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires. 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms^  requires^ 
With  manly,  valour  and  attractive  air, 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce,  and  captivate  the  fiur, 
O  England's  younger  bopel  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire! 
For  thee  perhaps,  ev*n  now,  of  kingly  race 
Some  dauning  beauty  blooms  iu  every  grace; 
Some  Carolina,  to  Heaven*s  dicta te»  true» 
Who,  while  the  scepter'd  rivals  vainly  sue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shaQ  sat^ 
And  slight  th*  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pieos'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  reigns. 
The  timeftti  tribe  no  mor^  in  daring  strains 
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Shall  vindiaate,  with  plont  fears  opprMt, 

£ndanger*drightSy  and  liberty  distrestx 

To  mildei*  aoundt  each  Muse  shall  time  the  Ijre, 

And  gratitude  and  faith  to  kings  inspipe, 

And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  discord  cease, 

And  sooth  the  madding  factions  into  peace  | 

Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 

And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monaroh*s  praise. 

Describe Jiis  awftil  look,  and  godlike  mind. 

And  Clear's  power  with  Cato'y  virtue  join*d. 

Meanwhiley  bright  princess,  who,  with  girat^ful 
ease 
And  native  majesty,  ar^  f6rm*d  to  please, 
Behold  those  arts  witji  a  propitious  eye. 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  6y  ! 
Then  shall  they  triumph,  and  the  British  stag* 
Improve  her  qianners,  and  refine  her  rage^ 
More  noble  characters  expose  to  vi^w, 
And  draw  her  inish'd  heroin^B  from  you. 

Nor  you  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
Skiird  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  Muse: 
The  deathless  Muse,  with  undimtnish*d  rays. 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  convesrt : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  strung; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sung. 
Ev'n  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  combuj^j|^ 
The  cpmmon  &te  of  mortal  charms  may  nBoT^ 
(Content  our  short-livM  praises  to  engag«, 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  aga), 
ynless  some  poet,  in  a  lasting  song, 
To  lat€  posterity  their  fame  prolong, 
Instruct  our  sons  the  radiant  form  to  prize. 
And  see  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 


VERSES 

TO  TUB  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe. 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw  j 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost. 

And  factions  strive  who  ^hall  applaud  you  most; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend. 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  tu  recompiend; 

And  joins  th'  applanse  which  all  the  learn'd  bestow 

On  one,  to.  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  light  scenes  ^4  once  inscrib'd  your  name. 

And  impoiently  strove  to  borrow  fame; 

Soon  will  that  die,  ^hich  adds  thv  name  to  mine; 

Let  me,  thenj,  live,  jpin'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

Richard  Steele. 


*Tis  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stage. 
And  raise  the  thoughts  of  |i  dt^irenerate  a>ce ; 
To  show  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring. 
How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  tiling. 
The  inborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view^ 
You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few ; 
With  so  much  strength  you  write,  and  sw  much 

ease. 
Virtue  and  srn?e !  how  durst  you  hope  to  please? 
Yet  crouds  the' sentiments  of  every  line 
Impartial  clapt,  and  own'd  tlve  \iovk  divine. 
Ev'n  the  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came 
Eager  to  censure,  and  rcsoIvM  to  blame. 
Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise. 
Great  while  he  lives,  but  gi-eaterwhen  he  dies, 

■  Tender  Husband,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Addison. 


Sullen  appror'd,  too  obitinate  to  melt. 
And  sickened  with  the  pleasures  which  they  felt. 
Not  so  the  fair  their  passions  secret  kept,     ' 
Silent  they  heard,  but,  as  they  h«ird,  they  wept| 
When  gloriously  the  bloomipg  MarcusdyM, 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  **  l*m  satisfyM.'' 

See!  how  yoin-  lays  the  British  youth  inflame! 
They  long  to  shoot  and  ripen  into  &me; 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
And  unborn  Catoes  heave  in  every  breast; 
Their  nightly  dreams,  their  daily  tbooghts  repeat,. 
And  pulses  high  with  fanc^'d  glories  beat. 
So,  grieved  to  view  the  Marathooian  spoils. 
The  young  TbemistQcles  vow'd  equal  toils; 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honoura  draw 
From  the  long  triumphs  which  with  tears  be  saw. 

How  shall  I  your  unrival'd  worth  proclaim. 
Lost  in  the  spreading  circle  of  ypnr  &me! 
We  saw  you  the  great  William's  praise  rehearse. 
And  paint  Britannia**  joys  in  Roman  verse. 
We  beard  at  distance  soft  enchanting  strains. 
Prom  blooming  mountains,  aud  Italian  plains. 
Virgil  began  in  English  dress  to  shme. 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur,  atiU  divine: 
From  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew. 
But  brought  ^e  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th*  inunortal  Marlborough,  was  your  darling  aooc* 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  victor  flew. 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue. 
Still  with  the  hero's  glowHi  the  poet's  flame. 
Still  with  his  conquests  you  enlarg*d  your  ffint. 
AVith  boundless  raptures  here  the   Muse  cooJd 

swell. 
And  on  your  Rosamond  for^eveir  dwell : 
There  opening  sweets  and  every  fragrant  flower 
Luxuriant  smile,  a  nevei^^ing  bower! 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expose. 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  m  proses  • 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play. 
Refine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskin'd  Muse  you  shine  confest, 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet^  breast. 
Such  energy  of  sense  might  pleasure  raise. 
Though  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  phrase: 
Sucb  charms  of  phrase  would  with  snccea  be 

crown*d. 
Though  nonsense  flow'd  in  the  melodioua  sound. 
The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear, 
I'he  leamM  themselves  not  uninstructed  hear. 
Th&  libertine,  in  pleasures  usHl  to  roll. 
And  idly  sport  with  an  imaiortal  soul. 
Here  comes,  and,  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught. 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thou^ 

WhciteVr  you  traverse  vswt  Nnmtdia's  plains. 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains  ! 
When  Juba  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight. 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight; 
By  the  description  warm'd,  we  fondly  sweat. 
And  in  the  chilling  east  wind  pant  with  beat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  the  stream  refines. 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines? 
While  hurricanes  in  circliug  eddiea  play, 
Tekr  up  Ute  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
We  shrink  vrith  horruur,  and  confess  oar  fear,  ^ 
And  ail  the  sudden  sounding  ruin  hear. 
WTien  royal  robes,  distain'd  with  blood,  deceive. 
And  make  poor  Marcia  beautifully  grieve; 
Wlien  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  cooce^^ 
Forget!  the  woiDan>  and  her  flaac  reTtabj 
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W«n  may  the  prioee  exult  with  noble  pride. 
Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  bat  Roman  bride.  . 

Bat  I  in  vain  on  single  featares  dwell, 
Where  all  the  parts  t>f  the  fair  piece  excel. 
So  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast. 
We  know  not  which  to  pass,  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  so  justly  fall, 
We  may  the  whole  new  scenes  of  transport  calL 
Thus  jewelers  confbund  our  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  rariety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sapphirt'9,  here  the  Sardian  stone  is  seen, 
The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  confus'dly  bright. 
From  numerous  surface*  dart^  trembling  light: 
The'difierent  coloum  m'mgle  in  a  blaze. 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise. 
In  pleasure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

Trinitif  CoUcge,  Cambridge,  U  Eusden. 


SIR, 
WHrji  yoiu*  generous  labour  first  I  view»d. 
And  Cato*8  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbrued, 
That  scene  of  death  so  terrible  appears. 
My  soul  could  only  thank  you  with  her  tears. 
Yet  with  such  wondrous  art  your  skilful  hand 
Does  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  conunand. 
That  ev'n  my  grief  to  praise  and  wonder  turn'd. 
And  envy*d  the  great  deatli  which  first  I  moamM. 

What  pen,  but  yours,  could  draw  the  doubtful 
strife 
Of  honour  struggling  with  the  love  of  life? 
Describe  the  patriot,  obstinately  good. 
As  hovering  o*er  eternity  be  stood: 
The  wide,  th*  unbounded  ocean  lay  befqre 
Mis  piercing  sight,  and  Heaven  the  distant  shore. 
Secure  of  endless  bliss,  with  fearful  eyes 
He  grasps  the  dagger,  and  its  point  defies. 
And  rushes  out  of  life  to  snatch  the  glorious  prize. 

Uqw  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  hear  you  tell 
How  just  her  patriot  liv'd,  how  great  he  fell! 
Recount  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth. 
And  form  new  Juhas  in  the  British  youth. 
Their  generous  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath. 
Are  pleas*d  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death: 
And  when  her  conquering  sword  Britannia  draws, 
Resolve  to  perish,  or  defend  her  cause. 
Now  first  on  Albion's  theatre  we  see 
A  peitfiK^t  image  of  what  man  should  be; 
The  glorious  character  is  now  exprest. 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breast: 
Prawn  at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines, 
In  Cato*s  soul,  as  in  her  Heaven  she  shines. 

Aii  Souls  CoBcge,  Oxan.  Digby  Cotes. 


Ev*n  civil  rage  awhile  in  thine  was  lost. 
And  foctions  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most; 
Nor  could  etyoyment  pall  our  longing  taste. 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  lasL 

As  when  old  Rome,  in  a  malignant  hour 
Deprived  of  some  returning  conqueror, 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  di8charg*d. 
For  &me,  for.  treasure,  and  her  bounds  CQlargM  ; 
And  while  his  godlike  figure  mov*d  along. 
Alternate  passions  firM  th*  adoring  throng;. 
Tears  flow'd  from  every  eye,  and  nhouts  fh)m  every 

tongue; 
So  in  the  pompous  lines  has  Cato  &r*d, 
Graced  with  an  ample,  though  a  late  reward : 
A  greater  victor  we  in  him  revere;  . 

A  nobler  triumph  crowns  his  image  here. 

With  Wonder,  as  with  pleasure,  we  survey 
A  theme  so  scanty  wrought  into  a  play; 
So  vast  a  pile  on  such  foundations  plac'd ; 
LXke  Ammon^s  temple  rear'd  on  Libyans  waste: 
Behold  it6  glowing  paint t  its  easy  weight! 
Its  nice  proportions!  and  stupendous  height! 
Howchastethe  conduct!  how  divine  the  rage! 
A  Ron^an  worthy,  on  a  Qrecii^n  stage! 

But  where  shall  Cato's  praise  begin  or  end; 
Inclin'd  to  melt,  and  jret  untaught  to  bend. 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gentlest  friend? 
How  gtreat  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  crow4 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fury  vow*d ; 
Sueird  by  his  look,  and  listening  to  his  lore^ 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  more! 
When,  lavish'  of  his  boiling  blood,  to  prove 
The  cure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  love. 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  eariy  death  appears. 
While  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  his  years; 
Who,  checHing  private  grief,  the  public  mourns^ 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns; 
But  when  he  striked  (to  crown  his  crenerous  part) 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticame  lieart; 
No  tears,  no  sobs,  pursue  his  panting  breath; 
The  dying  Roman  shanies  the  pomp  of  death. 
O  sacred  freedom  !  which  the  powers  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  cares. 
The  toil  of  agt-s,  and  the  crown  of  wars: 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet*s  wit  has  flow'd 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  hero*s  blood; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm) 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure. 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure; 
Our  gi-eat  palladium  shall  perform  its  part, 
Fix*d  and  enshrined  in  every  British  hearU 


LEFT  WITH  THE  PRINTER  BY  AN  UN^ 
KNOWN  HAND'. 

Now  we  may  speak,  since  Cato  speaks  no  more: 
Tis  praise  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before; 
When  crowded  theatres  with  Io*s  rung 
Sent  to  the  skies,  from  whence  thy  genius  spnmg; 

■  These  verses  were  by  George  J^reytt,  esq. 
which  Addison  never  knew.  See  Selei^  Collection 
o^  Miscellany  Poems,  vol.  vi.  p.  59;  and  see  Dr. 
Johnson's  encoipiuui  uo  them  in  the  lif^^  of  Addi- 
fon.    N. 


UPON  MR.  ADDISON'S  CATO. 

LoT^o  had  the  tragic  Muse  forgot  to  weep> 
3y  modern  operas  quite  lull^  asleep: 
No  matter  what  the  lines,  the  voice  was  clear; 
Thus  sense  was  sacrificM  to  please  the  ear. 
At  last,  one  wit*  stood  up  in  our  defence. 
And  dai'd^O  impudence!)  to  publish — sense. 
Soun  then  as  next  the  just  tragedian  spoke. 
The  ladies  sigh'd  a^ain,  the  beaux  awoke. 
Those  head^  that  us'd  most  indolent  to  move 
To  UAg-song,  ballet,  and  sonata  love, 

I  The  Spectator, 
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Began  their  buried  tentat  to  explore. 
And  foand  they  now  had  passions  as  before; 
The  power  of  nature  in  their  bosoms  felt» 
In  spite  of  pr«ndice  compell'd  to  melt 

When  Cato^  firm,  all  hope  of  tnocour  past. 
Holding  his  stubborn  virtue  to  the  last, 
I  view,  with  joy  and  cooscjous  transport  fir'dy 
The  soul  of  Rome  in  one  great  roan  retir'd; 
16  him,  as  if  she  by  confinement  gain'd, 
Her  powers  and  energy  &re  higher  strainM 
Than  when  in  crowds  of  senators  she  reign'd! 
Cato  well  scom'd  the  life  that  Csesar  gave. 
When  fear  and  weakness  only  bid  him  sava: 
But  when  a  virtue  like  his  own  revives 
The  hero's  constancy— with  joy  he  livea. 

Observe  the  justness  of  the  poet*s  thoughts. 
Whose  smallest  excellence  is  want  of  faults: 
Without  affected  pomp  and  noise  he  warm«; 
Without  the  gaudy  dress  of  beauty  charms. 
Love,  the  old  subject  of  the  buakin*d  muse. 
Returns,  but  such  as  Roman  virgins  use. 
A  virtuous  love,  chastisM  by  purest  thought. 
Not  from  the  fency,  but  from  nature  wrought* 

Britons,  with  lessen*d  wonder,  now  behold 
Your  former  wits,  and  all  your  bards  of  old; 
Jonson  out-vy'd  in  his  own  way  confess; 
And  own  that  Shakspeare's  self  now  pleases  le«. 
While  Phoebus  binds  the  laurel  on  bis  brow. 
Rise  up,  ye  Muses;  and,  ye  poets,  bow : 
Superior  worth  with  admiration  greet. 
And  place  him  nearest  to  his  Phcebus*  teat. 


ON  CATO: 


OCCAtlOKED  BY   MR.  AUDISOUt  TRAGEDY  OF 
THAT  KABUS. 

J9y  Mr.  Cofpng* 

His  ancient  Rome  by  party-factioos  rent, 
long  since  the  generous  Cato  did  lament ; 
Himself  vimted  with  his  couotry's  canae, 
Brav^y  refus'd  to  live  'midst  dying  laws. 
Pleased  with  returning  liberty  to  come. 
With  joy  the  hero  rises  from  his  tomb; 
And  in  Britannia  finds  a  second  Rome. 
Till  by  repeated  rage,  and  civil  fires, 
Th'  unhappy  patriot  again  expires; 
Weeps  o'er  htr  fate,  and  to  the  gods  retlret. 


TQ  MR.  ADVLSON^  ON  BIS  CATO. 

FROM  mCBLB'S  COIXECTION. 

It  Britain  rescued  from  th*  Italian  chain. 
And  the  dear  song  neglected  for  thy  strain? 
Are  ev'Athe  fair  reclaim'd?  and  dare  they  sit 
Intent  on  virtue,  and  be  p!eas-d  with  wit? 
What  muse,  but  thine,  could  thus  redeem  our 

taste. 
With  show  deluded,  and  with  sound  debased  } 
Hard  wa-^  the  taf^k,  and  worthy  of  your  rage, 
Ydu  seem  the  great  Alcides  of  the  age: 
How  gloriously  you  rise  in  our  defence! 
Vour  cause  is  liberty;  your  armour,  senset 
The  brood  of  tuneful  monsters  you  control. 
Which  tiuk  the  genius,  and  d^rade  the  soul: 


Those  foes  to  TerM  yon  chase  with  mmA%  afti^ 
And  kindle  Roman  fires  in  British  hearts. 
Oh!  fix,  as  well  aa  rais^,  that  noble  fladie: 
Confirm  your  glory,  and  prevent  our  sjmiur. 
The  routed  opera  may  return  again. 
Seduce  our  hearts,  and  o'er  our  spirita  reign : 
Ev'n  Cato  is  a  doubtful  match  for  all, 
And  right,  opprest  with  odds,  again  may  fell; 
Let  our  just  fears  your  second  aid  implore. 
Repeat  the  stroke,  this  hydra  springs  no  i 


vensessent  to  a  lady.  witbthb 
Tragedy  of  cato. 

FROM  8TSU.1!ft  COLLECTION* 

Iw  Tain,  O  heavenly  maid,  do  I  pemse 
Th'  instructive  labours  of  tba  tragic  Muse^ 
If  Cato's  virtue  cannot  cure  my  soul, 
And  all  the  jarring  passions  there  control. 
In  vain^bnt  ah !  what  arguments  can  prove 
Sufficient  to  resist  the  force  of  lore? 
I  bum  like  Marcus  in  th'  impetuous  fire; 
Like  him  I  languish  with  the  fond  desire; 
Like  him  1  groan  beneath  th'  uneasy  weight. 
And  ev*n,  like  him  despairing,  wish  my  fete. 
Could  you  with  Lucia's  eyes  behold  my  pain. 
Then  would  you  strive  to  soften  your  dhdain: 
My  anxious  gricfe  your  lender  breast  would  raovcy 
And  raiw  compassion,  where  they  could  not  love. 
But  lo  bright  Marcia!  see,  relentless  feir. 
In  Cato's  daughter  thy  whole  self  appear. 
In  thee,  alas!  her  lovely  virtues  shine. 
Her  charms,  her  heavenly  beauties,  all  are  thiae; 
And  whilst  in  moving  numbers  is  dif^ay'd ' 
Juba's  soft  passion  for  the  glorious  maid. 
Think  you  behold  your  lover  prostrate  lie. 
In  tenderest  accents  think  3rou  hear  me  sigh : 
Then,  then  be  kind — and  on  my  sufieriogs  taakf 
As  generous  Marcia  pitied  Juba's  toil. 
Thou,  in  whom  all  the  Roman  virtues  dwell. 
Let  not  the  Roman  mercy  thine  excel; 
Sfaice  love  like  that  of  Juba  fills  my  bmsl, 
Let  me  at  length  with  equal  joys  be  bleat. 

•»♦  The  verses  of  Dr.  YQung,  Mr.  Ticfcdl,  utt 
Mr.  Hughes,  on  this  tragedy,  are  aniOQg  Ihft 
poems  <^  their  respective  authori, 


CATO. 

DRAMATIS  PEBSONJB, 

■BV. 

Cato        .....  Mr,  Booth, 

Lucius,  a  senator     .        .        .  Mr.  Raen. 

Sempronius,  a  senator      .        .  Mr.  MilU. 

Juba,  prince  of  Numidia  ,  Mr.  Wllka. 

Syphax,  creneral  of  the  Numidiaos  Mr.  Cibber. 

Portias  ?  ^,.  ^r.»/.  •  Mr.  PoweL 

Marcus  J  ^*^^^  .  Mr.  Ryan. 

Decius,  ambassador  firom  Caesar  Mr.r 
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Marcia,  ^aghter  to  Cato 
Lucia*  daughter  to  Lucius 


Mrs.  OldfieW. 
Mrs.  Porter. 


Scene,  a  large  hall  in  the  goTemor's  palace  of 
Utica. 

See  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  Cato  in  the  volumes 
tofttch  amtaim  the  poems  «^  Garth  and  Ihpe, 


ACT  L     SCENE  L 

E  PORTTM,  MARCUS. 

FORTIUS. 

The  dawn  is  over-east,  iht  mornhig  lowers. 
And  heavily  in  donds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the  tte 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome.    Our  fother's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  ga'dt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  bloods    Already  Cssar 
Has  revag'd  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  desuuctive  sword: 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting. 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  woiksl 

MARCUS. 

r         Thy  steady  temper.  Fortius, 

k     Can  look  on  guilt,  rebellion,  fraud,  and  Cflssar, 
In  the  calm  lights  oTmUd  philosophy; 
]*m  torturHl,  ev'n  to  madness,  when  I  think 
On  the  proud  victors  every  time  he's  nam'd 

,     Pharsalia  rises  to  my  view^— I  see 

Th*  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drenchM  in 

slaughter, 
Bli  boners  hook  wet  with  patrician  blood. 

t     Oh  Fortius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse. 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven^ 
Red  with  uncommob  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin? 

FORTIUS. 

'Believe  me,  Marcus,  tis  an  impious  greatness. 
And  mix'd  with  too  much  hontrar  to  be  envyM: 
I     How  does  the  lustre  of  our  father's  actions, 
t     Throuj^h  the  dark  doud  of  ills  that  cover  him, 
Break  out,  and  bum  with  more  triumphant  bright- 
ness! [him; 
His  sufferings  shine,  and*^read  a  glory  round 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  Uberty,  and  Rome. 
His, sword  ne'er  fclfbut  on  the  guilty  head; 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurp'd, 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  thenu 

MARCUS. 

Who  knows  not  this?  But  what  can  Cato  do 
Afrainst  a  world,  a  base  degenerate  worid, 
That  coarts  the  yoke,  and  bows  the  neck  to  Cosar  ? 
Pent  up  in  Utica,  he  vainly  forms 
A  p6or  epitome  of  Roman  greatness, 
And,  covered  with  Numidian  guards,  directs 
A  feci^le  army,  and  an  empty  senate. 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain. 
By  Heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

V9I«  IX. 


FORTIUf. 


Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us: 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Fuzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errours^ 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewilder  d  in  the  fruitless  search ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run. 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 


These  jure  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ea^: 
Oh  Fortius,  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefii 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 
Passion  unpity'd  and  suooessless  love         [coldly. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefc.    Were  but  my  Lucia  kind!— 

FORTIUS. 

Thou  see'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival: 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  [Aside, 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof: 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve. 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul: 
To  quell  the  tyrant  love^  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails, 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Cato*s  son. 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take. 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plui^  into  a  war 
Of  thickest  foes,  and  rush  on  certain  death. 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  doun,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatness; 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul. 
Warms  every  vein,  smd  beats  in  every  pulse. 
I  feel  it  here :.  my  resolutfon  inelt»— 

FORTIUS.^ 

Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince! 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory. 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  example. 
He  loves  our  sistw  Marcia,  greatly  loves  her; 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions,  ail  betray  it: 
But  still  the  smotber'd  fondness  burns  within  hia. 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  vent^ 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  feme 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What !  shall  an  African,  shall  Jnba's  heir, 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  workl 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Roman  soul  ? 

MARCUi. 

Fortius,  no  more!  your  trords  leave  stings  bf- 
hind  them. 
«When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  1  know  thy  generous  temper  .wc4lj 
Fl'  ng  but  th'  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it; 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  Aiounts  into  a  blaze. 

MARCUS. 

A  brother's  suBR^rings  claim  a  brother's  pity. 

FORTIUS. 

Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee:  behold  my  eyes 

FF 
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Kv'n  whilH  1 8peak.^-»]>o  they  not  fwim  in  tean? 
Were  bat  my  heart  as  naked  ta  thy  Tievr, 
Marcus  would  see  it  bleed  in  his  beball 


Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebnkes,  instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares  and  friendly  sorrow? 

FORTIUS. 

O  Marcus,  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains* 
Marcus,  beliare  me,  I  conld  die  to  do  it 

MARCUS. 

ThoQ  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  best  of  (Viends ! 
Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul,  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  aoon  in  calms. 
The  sport  of  passions^-But  Semprontus  comes: 
He  must  not  find  this  softiiest  hanging  on  me. 

lExiL 

SCENE  IL 

tKHFROmut. 

Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  form'd 
Than  executed.    What  means  Fortius  here  } 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.    1  nnist  dissemble, 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart. 

tXMPRONIUS,  PORUUI. 
•BMPROMItf. 

Good  morrow.  Fortius!  let  us  once  embrace, 
Onc«  more  embrace;  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To  morrow  shouki  we  thus  express  our  friendship. 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms. 
This  Sun  perhaps,  this  mornrog  Sun,  's  the  last 
That  e^er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty* 

PORTIUfl. 

My  father  has  this  morning  calVd  togedier 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate 
(The  leavin^rs  of  Pharsalia),  to  consult 
If  yet  he  can  oppose  the  mighty  torrent 
That  bean  down  Rome,  and  all  her  gods,  before  it. 
Or  must  at  length  give  up  the  world  to  Cssar. 

•IMPROHIVf. 

Not  all  the  pomp  and  mi^esty  of  Rome 
■  Can  raise  her  senate  more  than  Cato's  presence. 
His  virtues  r«nder  our  assembly  awful, 
Tbey  strike  with  something  like  religious  fear. 
And  moke  ev'n  Cttsar  tremble  at  the  head 
Of  armies  flnshM  with  eonquest  O  my  Fortius, 
Could  1  hot  call  that  wondrous  man  my  fother. 
Would  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propitioas 
To  thy  friend's  vows;  I  might  be  Uess'd  indeed! 

PORTIUt. 

Alas!  Seropronius,  would'st  thou  talk  of  lore 

To  Marcia,  whilst  her  fiithet's  lif^  h  in  danger?  ' 

Thou  might*st  as  well  court  the  pale  trembling 

vestal. 
When  she  beholds  the  holy  flame  expiring. 

8EMPRONIUS. 

The  mor<»  I  see  the  wonders  of  thy  race. 
The  more  Tin  charm'd.    Thou  most  take  heed, 

my  Fortius ! 
The  world  has  all  its  eyes  on  Cato»s  son. 
Thy  father's  merit  srts'thee  up  to  view. 
And  shows  thee  in  «h«  fairest  point  of  light. 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  laults  coorpicuous. 


PORTIUt. 
Well  dost  thou  s^em  to  chedi  my  ling'ring  hen 
On  this  important  bom^-rU  straight  away; 
And  while  the  fisthers  of  the  senate  meet 
In  close  debate,  to  weigh  th'  events  of  war, 
ril  animate  the  soldien*  drooping  courage. 
With  love  of  freedom,  and  contempt  of  life. . 
ni  thunder- in  their  ears  their  country's  caus^ 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  hi  tfaeoLi 
*Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  aoccess. 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronins;  we'll  deKrve  it 

lEnL 

•EMPROiaUS. 

Curse  on  the  stripling!  How  he  apes  his  firef 
Ambitiously  sententious!— But  I  wonder 
OU  Sypbax  comes  not;  his  Numidian  genhit 
Is  weil  dispos'd  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it;  but  he  must  be  spnrr*d. 
And  every  moment  quickeu'd  to  the  course 
Oato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  sefus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 
Besides,  his  balBed  arms  and  rum>d  cause 
Are  bars  to  my  ambition.    Cesar's  fovoor. 
That  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  wiH 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  hoDonrs.    If  I  give  up  Cato» 
I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daagliier. 
But  Syphax  conies  !— 

SCENE  III. 

tTPHAX,  ttMPRORIVt. 
SYPBAX. 

— ^eospronios,  all  it  ready. 
I've  sonndad  my  Numkiians,  man  by  man. 
And  find  them  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato^s  discipline. 
And  a*ait  but  the  command  to  change  their  BUMtci; 

•BMPRONIUt. 

Believe  ma,  Sypbax,  there's  no  time  to  waste^ 
Ev'n  whilst  we  speak,  our  conqueror  cornea  os» 
And  gathers  git>und  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas  I  thou  know'st  not  Cesar's  active  soot. 
With  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
From  war  to  war:  in  vain  has  nature  fbrmM 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  paMafC; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  mardr; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him; 
Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  stotmsy  be  wotfe 

his  way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gatea. 
Rut  tell  me,  hast  thon  yetdrawn-o'er  youn^  Jnbat 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Cmmr^ 
And  challenge  better  terms— 

tTPUAX. 

-*Alas!  be*t  W 
He's  lost,  Sempronhis;  all  hi«  tbongbts  are  fmA 
Of  Cato's  virtues— But  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here) 
If  3ret  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principtef 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  kno#  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Numidian  temp^. 
And  struck  th*  infection  into  all  bis  souL 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Be  sure  to  preys  upon  him  every  motive^ 
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CATO. 

jQba*8  surrender,  since  bit  fiither*s  death. 
Would  give  up  Afric  into  Csesar's  hands. 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  bumiug  zone. 

SYPHAX. 

^t  it  it  true,  Semproniat,  that  your  senate 
ft  caird  together?  Gods!  thou  must  be  cautious: 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Oar  frauds,  unlets  they're  oover'd  thick  with  art 

•BMPRONIUt. 
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Let  me  alone,  good  Syphaz,  I'll  conceal 
My  thcMights  in  passion  ('tis  the  surest  way) ; 
1*11  bellow  out  for  Rome  and  for  my  country,. 
And  month  at  Canar  till  I  shake  the  senate. 
Your  cold  hypocrisy  's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn-out  trick:  wouldtt  thou  be  thought  in 

earnest. 
Clothe  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fiiry. 

8YPR4X. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairty 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit! 

SEBfPRONIUS. 

Once  more,  be  sure  to  try  thy  skill  on  Juba ; 
Meanwhile  I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers. 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents,  till  they  break  out 
Unlook'd  for,  and  .discharge  themselves  on  Cato. 
Remember,  Syphax,  we  must  work  in  haste: 

0  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plou,  and  their  last  fiital  periods. 
Oh !  tis  a  dreadfal  interval  of  time, 

Fill'd  up  with  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death ! 
Destniction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak. 
On  every  thought,  till  the  concluding  strokb 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design.         lExiL 

8YPHAX. 

rn  try  if  yet  I  can  reduce  to  reason 
This  hoid-strong  youth,  and  make  him  spurn  at 

Cato. 
The  time  is  short,  Csesar  comes  rushing  on  us — 
But  hold !  young  Juba  sees  me,  and  approaches. 

SCENE  IV. 

JUBA,  SYPHAX. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone. 

1  have  observ*d  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares,  and  discontent: 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in 

frowns. 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince? 

•YPHAX. 

*Ti8  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Nor  carry  smiles  and  sun-shine  in  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart. 
1  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

J  DBA. 

Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world? 
Dost  tbou  not  see  mankind  fall  down  before  ihem. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands. 
That  docs  not  tremble  at  the  Ruman  name  ? 


SYPHAX. 

Gods !  Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  jrour  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Lanch'd  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  flery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant, 
Loaden  with  war?    These,  these  are  arts,  my 

prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

JUBA. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views: 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolished  world. 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws; 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts; 
Th'  embellishments  of  liSfe:  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul. 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SYPHAX. 

Patience,  kind  Heavens! — Excuse  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
W^iat  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts. 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts^ 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue; 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  us? 

JUBA. 

To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thine  eyes  to 
Cato! 
There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  gfH>d,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  :(everely  bent  against  himself; 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  alt 
The  pompi  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish. 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

SYPHAX. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  dereris 
(n  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  th^e  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  furtune  of  the  chtrsc: 
Amidst  the  nmniog  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  nijeht 
On  the  first  frien«lly  bank  he  throws  him  down. 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  titl  mom: 
Then  rises  ft-esh,  pui-suf  s  his  wonted  game, 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  nntasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stara,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 


Thy  prc^udics,  Syphax.  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  igQora:irc  and  chfHoe, 
N^or  how  the  hero  difient  from  tlic  brute. 
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But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense, 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction. 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato? 
Heavens,  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of 

mind. 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings! 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon 

him! 

•YPPAX. 

*Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  avd  hangfatinest  of  soml: 
1  think  the  Romans  call  it  stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  fistber  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause, 
He  had  not  faH'n  by  a  slave's  hand  inglorious: 
"Sot  would  his  slaughter'd  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric*8  sands,  disfigurM  with  their  woundi, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh? 
My  fisther's  name  brings  tears  into  my  ey«t. 

tVPBAX. 

Ob,  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills! 

JUBA. 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do? 

8YPHAX. 

Abandon  Cato. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  suoh  a  loss. 

tYPHAX. 

Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you! 
You  long  to  call  him  fiither.    Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unteoni  and  plead  for  Ca^o. 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  1  bay. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  your  seal  becomes  importunate : 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  ill, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

SYPHAX. 

Sir,  your  great  father  never  UB*d  me  thus. 
Alas,  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature. 
The  fbnd  embraces,  and  repeated  Uessings, 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell  ? 
Still  must  1  cherish  the  dear  sad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-full  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd, 
"  Pr'ythee  be  careful  of  my  son  I'' — his  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JUBA. 

Alas,  thy  story  melts  nway  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers !  bow  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  aud  duty  which  I  owe  him ! 

SYPHA^. 

By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart. 

-      JUBA. 

Uis  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directions: 


Then,  Sjrphaz,  chide  me  in  severest  ternil» 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  111  stand  its  shockf 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer-s(a^ 
Wlien  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  ita  surface. 

SYPHAX. 

Alas,  my  prince,  Pd  guide  you  to  your  safety. 

JUBA. 

1  do  believe  thou  wooldst;  bot  tell  me  how  ? 

SYPHAX. 

Fly  from  the  &te  that  follows  CssaHs  foes. 

JUBA. 

My  fiUber  soon'd  to  do't 

SYPHAX. 

And  therefore  dy'di 

^  JITBA. 

Better  to  die  ten  thousand  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honour. 

SYPHAX. 

Rather  say  your  love. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I've  pnmts'd  to  preserve  my  temper. 
Why  ;wilt  thou  niige  me  to  confess  a  flame, 
1  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

SYPHAX. 
Believe  me,  prince,  'tis  hard  to  conquer  Iov«^ 
But  easy  to  divert  and  break  its  force: 
Absence  Might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this. 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  iticeg  flnsht  with  more  exalted  charms. 
The  Sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  beads. 
Works  op  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks: 
Were  you  with   these,  my  prince,  yoo'd  soon 

flyrgtt 
The  pale  unripen'd  beauties  of  the  north. 

JUBA. 

"Tis  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexions 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex : 
True,  she  is  fair,  (oh,  how  divinely  h\r !) 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom^ 
And  sanctity  of  manners.     Catu's  soul 
5>hines  out  ia  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiltrs 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  ngour  ^  her  fother's  virtues. 

SYPHAX. 

How  does  your  tougue  grow  wanton  in  b<( 
praise! 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider— 

Enter  marcia  and  LUCIA. 

JUBA. 

Hah!  Syphax,  is't  not  she! — She  moves  tl&t 

way: 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lacius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beaU  thick— 1  pr>tbee,  Syphac,  leaw 

Bie. 
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Tto  thousand  cunes  fasten  od  them  hoth  ! 
Vow  will  this  woman  with  a  single  glance 
Undo,  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

lExit. 

JVBA,  MARCIA,  LUCIA* 
JUBA. 

Hail  charming  maid,how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  evHi  horrour  smile ! 
At  sight- of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows; 
I  feel  a  davm  of  joy  break  in  upon  me. 
And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  Caesar. 

MARCIA. 

I  should  be  grievM,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence  ^ 

TJnbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  them  to  arms. 
While,  warm  with  slaughter,  our  victorious  foe 
Tbieateos  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field* 

JUBA. 
O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  ooncema 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle! 
The  thought  will  give  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword. 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

MARCIA. 

My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  virtue, 
.And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JUBA. 

That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
ril  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplanting,  one  by  one,  into  my  life 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

MARCIA. 

My  father  never  at  a  time  like  this 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precioua  moments. 

JUBA. 

,  Thy  reproofs  are  just. 

Thou  virtuous  maid :  PU  hasten  to  my  troops, 

.And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue; 
If  e*er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp,  then  will  I  th'mk  on  thee! 

.  O  lovely  maid,  then  will  1  think  on  thee ! 

,  And,  in  the  shook  of  charging  boets,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  mau,  who 
hopes 

.  Por  Maroia's  love.  [Exit. 

iVClA, 

Marcia,  you're  too  severe: 
How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natur'd 
prince, 
.  And  drive  bim  Arom  you  with  to  stem  an  air, 
A  prince  that  fovea  and  dotes  on  you  to  death? 

MARCIA. 

Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
'  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

LUCIA. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
Aad  steel  yoyr  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms? 


MARCIA. 


How,  Lucia !  would'st  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato^s  life's  at  stake? 
Caesar  comes  a'rm*d  with  terrour  and  revenge. 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head: 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it? 
LUCIA.' 

Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind. 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions. 
And  smik  me  ev'n  below  my  own  weak  sex : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart, 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me. 
And  let  me  share' thy  most  retir'd  distress; 
Tell  me  who  xaises  up  this  conflict  in  thee. 
LUCIA. 

I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  I  tell  tbet 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 

MARCIA. 

They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister^  eyes; 
And  often  have  revealM  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  whose  address  thou  favour'st  most  ? 
1  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  bear  it 
LUCIA. 

Which  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for? 

MARCIA. 

For  neither 

And  yet  for  both— The  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

LUCIA. 

Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem. 
But  in  my  love— Why  wilt  thou  make  me  name 

him?  ^ 

Thou  know'st,  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  kuows  not  what. 

MARCIA. 

O  Lucia,  Pb  perp1ex*d :  O  tell  me  which 
1  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

LUCIA. 

.Suppose  'twere  Portius,  could  you  blame  my 
choice  ? 

0  Portius,  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul ! 
With  what  a  gimceful  tendernesi  be  loves ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  siiicerest  vows ! 
Complacency,  and  tryth,  and  manly  sweetness. 
Dwell  ever  on  bis  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts. 
Marcus  is  over-warm,  bis  fond  complaints 

Have  so  fuuch  earnestness  and  passion  iu  them, 

1  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  dread. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

MARCIA. 

Alas,  poor  youth !  how  canst  thou  throw  him 
from  thee  ?  [thee  f 

Lucia,  thou  knqy'st  not  half  the  fove  be  bears 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  woid,  [ported. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  traiu- 
UnHappy  youth !  how  will  thy  coMness  raise 
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Ttflnpests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom ! 
I  dread  the  cousequence — 

LUCLA. 

You  seem  to  plead 
Against  your  brother  Portiu 


MARCIA. 

Heaven  forbid! 
Had  Portias  been  tlie  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall*n  on  him . 

LVCIA. 

Was  ever  vii^gin  love  distrest  like  mine ! 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  roe. 
At  if  he  mournM  his  rival's  ill  success. 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.   So  much  he  ft^rs 
The  sad  effecto  that  it  would  have  oa  Marcus. 

MARCIA. 

He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fir'd. 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  deitpair, 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

LUCIA. 
Alas!  too  late  I  find  myself  involv'd 
In  endless  griefs  and  labyrinths  of  woe, 
Born  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  so\v  dissension  in  the  hearts  uf  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought!  it  cuts  me  to  my  souL 

HARCIA. 

Let  OS  not,  Liicia,  aggravate  onr  sorrows, 
But  to  the  jTods  permit  th*  e\ent  of  things. 
Our  lives,  diitcolour'd  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  bright,  and  smile  with  happier 
hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents,  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines; 
Till,  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines. 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  the  border  grows. 
And  a  new  HeaveCk  in  its  fair  bosom-shows. 

lEteunf, 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 
The  SENATE. 
SEMPROMIUS. 

Rome  still  survives  in  this  assembled  senate! 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Cato's  frieuds. 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  tfa^t  glorious  title. 

Micius. 

Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th*  occasion  o?  our  meeting.    Hark !  he  comes ! 

[A  soiptd  (if  trumpets. 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  6f  Rome  direct  him ! 

Enter  CATO. 
CATO. 

Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  coimcil. 
Cicsar's  approach  h»n  summon'd  ils  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves: 
How  shall  we  tr<>at  this  bold  aspiring  man? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  b!<ck8  his  crimes: 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome;  Egypt  has  since 
Received  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar's. 
Why  rihould  T  mention  Juba's  overthrow. 
And  Scipio*s  death?  Numidia's  homing  sands 


Still  smoke  with  blood.  Tis  time  we  ahonld  decree 
Whit  course  to  take.     Oar  foe  advances  on  ut. 
And  envies  us  cv'n  Libya's  sultry  deserts.       [fixt 
Fathere,  pronounce  your  thoughts:  are  they  soil 
To  hold  it  out,  aifd  fight  it  to  the  last? 
Or  are  yonr  hearts  subdued  at  length, and  wrought 
By  thne  and  ill  success  to  a  submisftion? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

fEMPROMICS. 

My  voice  is  still  fur  war. 
Gods,  can  a  Roman  senate  lon^  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death! 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swordSy 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throQg'd  legions,  and  charge  home  opOB 

him; 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  firom 

bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise;  Vis  Rome  demands  yonr  help; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fete:  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thcs^aly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates. 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  hooonr. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  an3  chains. 
Rouse  up  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  Pharsalm 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud— to  battle! 
Great  Poropey  *s  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow. 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unrevengM  amongst  us. 


Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetuous  zeal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reaaoa: 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  grrtit  exploits. 
That  juHtice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  towering  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome's  defence,  entrusted  to  oar  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter. 
Might  not  th*  impartial  world  with  reason  say. 
We  hivish*d  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thouaaads. 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  rum  glorious? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what's  yo«r  opimok 


My  thoughts,  I  must  confeas  are  tumM  on 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world  [peace* 
With  widows  and  with  orphans:   Scytbia  momms 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  Earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Rome: 
Tis  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Caesar,  but  the  godi$,  my  fethers. 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.    To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wiki  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  providence. 
And  not  to  rest  in  Hea\'en's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome: 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  goAs, 
We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  oorselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth ;  when  this  end  feiTs, 
Arms  have  no  further  use ;  our  country's  caase. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from  ©«r 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood    [hands, 
Unprofitably  shed ;  what  men  could  do 
Is  done  already:  Heaven  and  Earth  will  witneiS 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  arc  innocent. 
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•BMpnoirivf. 

This  ^mooili  discourse  and  mild  bebavioar  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor— Something  whispers  me 
Ail  19  not  rigbtp— Cato,  beware  of  Lucius. 

lAsidefoCaio. 
CATO. 

Let  us  appear  not  rash  nor  diffident: 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault. 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils. 
Betrays  like  treason.    Let  us  shun  them  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs    [round  us ; 
Are  grown  thus  desperate.    We  have  bulwarks 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inur'd  to  toil 
In  Afric's  beats,  and  season'd  to  the  Sun; 
Numidia's  spacious;  kingdom  lies  behind  as, 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince*s  call. 
Whilst  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Ciesar*s  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.    Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fell  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty; 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  libertyy 
If  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 

EiOer  MARCC7S. 
MARCUS. 

Fathers,  this  moment  as  1  watch'd  the  gates, 
Ixidg'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Cnsar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  o\4 

Decins, 
The  Koman  knight;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  aiid  demands  to  speak  to  Cato. 

CATO. 

By  yov  permission,  fethers,  bid  him  enter. 

[Ejcit  Marcut, 
Decius  was  onee  my  friend;  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos'd  those  ties,  and  bound  him  fest  to 
lilt  message  nwy  determine  our  resolves^  [Caesar. 

Enter  OBCiut. 
DlClUfl. 

Cssar  sends  health  to  Cato— 

CATO. 

Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughter'd  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Aie  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

DBCICJB. 

My  business  is  with  Cato:  Cssarseet  [knows 
Thestreights  to  which  you're  driven;  and,  as  he 
Cato*s  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  his  life, 

CATO. 

My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fete  of  Romes 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  county. 
Ten  jrour  dictator  this ;  and  tell  him  Cato 
Disdains  a  life,  which  be  has  power  to  ofler. 

DECIUS. 
Romfi  and  her  senators  submit  to  Casar ; 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  mofe,  . 
Who    check'd  his    conquests,  and  deny'd    his 

triumphs. 
Wbf  will  not  Cato  be  this  Cswar's  fri^d? 


OATO. 


Those  Ttiy^veasons,  thou  hast  urg*d,  forbid  it. 

DBCIUS.  ^ 

Cato,  Pve  orders  to  expostulate. 
And  reason  with  yon  as  from  friend  to  friend: 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head^ 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  bunt  upon  it ; 
Still  may  you  stand  4iigh  in  your  country's  honours. 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Cesar, 
Rome  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind* 

CATa 

No  more! 
I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions* 

DECIUS. 

CssSar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues. 
And  therefbre  sets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato*s  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

CATO.  ' 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions. 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  bis  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

DECIUS. 

Cato^  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom-* 

CATO, 

Kay  more,  tboQgfa  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  em« 
ploy*d 
To  clear  the  j^ilty,  »nd  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
Aud  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  peoplet 

DECIUS. 

A  style  Hke  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

CATO. 

Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Roman* 

DECIUS. 

What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  CsBsar's  foe? 

CATO, 

Greater  tbao  Qsssar,  he's  a  friend  to  virthe. 

DECIUS. 

Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate} 
Yon  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol. 
With  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  you. 

CATO. 

Let  him  consider  that,  who  drives  us  hither: 
'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  little* 
And  thinned  its  ranks.  -Alas !  thy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  felse  glaring  lifrht,     [him; 
Which  conquest  and  success  have  thrown  upon 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him 

black 
With  mdrder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  criaies 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horrour  but  to 

them. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  roe,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  ills,  and  cover'd  with  misfortunes; 
But  by  this  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  aerer  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Cadsm; 
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Does  Ctto  tencl  this  answer  back  to  X^anr, 

For  all  bis  geDerous  cares,  aod  profibr^d  frieodsbip  ? 

CATO. 

His  caret  for  me  are  insoleot  and  yaia : 
Poesnniptiioiis  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Cesar  show  the  greatnesa  of  bis  soul. 
Bid  him  employ  bis  care  for  these  my  friends, 
And  make  good  use  of  bis  iU-gotten  power 
By  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself. 

DBCIUS. 

Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  yon  forget 
That  you're  a  ihan.  You  rush  on  your  destruction. 
But  I  have  done.    When  I  r^ate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy. 
All  Rome  will  be  in  tears.  [£«y«. 

•BOfPRomus. 

Cato»  we  thank  tbee. 
The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice^  toy  soul  breathes  liberty: 
Csesar  will  shrink  to  hear  tlie  words  thou  utter'st; 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

LUCIUS. 

The  senate  owns  its  gimtitade  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  s^ty. 
And  guards  our  lives  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

tEXFROVIUS. 

Sempronins  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account. 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life  -,  but  what  is  life? 
Mis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  Sun; 
Tis  to  be  free.    When  liberty  is  gone, 
life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
O  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar's  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country. 
By  Heavens  1  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony. 

LUCIUS. 

Others  perhaps 
May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal. 
Though  *tis  not  kiadM  iato  so  much  mge. 

SBMPIIOiaUS. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  i4rtoe 
In  Ittke-warm  patriots. 

Come !  no  more,  Sempronins : 
All  here  are  friends  to  Rome,  aod  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  stiU  the  waaktr  side, 
By  our  divisions. 

tBMPROIIIUS. 

Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrific'd  to Rofflo*-4 stand  reprovd. 

CATO. 

Fathers,  *tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

LUCIUS. 
Cato,  we  all  gv>  into  your  opinton. 
Cmkw*»  behaviour  has  convinc*d  the  senate 
We  ought  to  bold  it  out  till  terms  arrive. 

SEMPRONirS. 

We  ought  to  bold  it  out  tiU  death ;  but,  Cato, 
My  private  voice  is  drown*d  amid, the  snoaJte'a* 


CATO. 


Then  let  ns  rise,  my  friends,  and  strive  to  &t 
This  little  interval,  this  pause  of  life, 
(While  yet  our  liberty  and  fetes  are  doubtful) 
With  ivsolution,  friendship,  Roman  bravery. 
And  all  the  virtues  we  can  cixywd  into  it; 
That  Heaveu  may  say,  it  ought  to  be  proloQg'd. 
Fathers,  fere  well— The  young  Numidian  prince 
Comes  forward,  and  expects  to  know  our  counsels. 
[Exeunt  Sematorr^ 

Enier  JUBA.  , 

OATO. 

Juba,  the  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  swdrd  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Csesar. 

JUBA. 

The  resolution  6ts  a  Roman  senate. 
But,  Cato,  lend  roe  for  a  while  thy  patience. 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak. 

My  fetber,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
(  Alas!   I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  near!) 
Wept  o*er  me,  pressed  me  in  his  aged  arms. 
And  as  his  griefe  gave  way, «  My  soo,"  said  he, 
**  Whatever  fortune  shall  befel  thy  fether. 
Be  Cato's  friend;  he'll  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds:  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'H  shun  misfortunes,  or  thoa*lt  learn  to  bear 
them. 

CATO. 

Juba,  thy  fether  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fete; 
But  Heaven  thought  otherwise. 

JUBA. 

Myfether'sfete, 
In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  fece,  in  Cato's  great  example. 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  Qlls  my  eyes  with  tears. 
CATO. 

It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  beooaes  tlice. 

JDBA. 
My  fether  drew  respect  fr^om  foreign  dimes: 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  for  their  friend. 
Kings  fer  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t*other  side  the  San: 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appear^, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  &\Vd  the  courts  of  ^ 

CATOk 

I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  fetittr's  | 

^PBA. 

I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  fether. 
But  point  out  nea-  alliances  to  Cato.  ^ 

Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  ana  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  <3oart 
Th^  assistance  of  my  fether's  poweribl  friends  { 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattle^  multitudes  about  him; 
Their  swartl^  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
,  Doubling  the  native  horrour  of  the  war, 
And  qiaking  death  more  grim. 


CATO. 


And  canst  thoa  Huiit 
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Cato  win  fly  belore  te  sword  of  Catar! 
Heduc^d,  lyce  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  dowDy 
A  vagabond  in  Afric! 


JUBA. 

Cato,  perhaps 
Vm  too  officiont;  but  my  forward  cares 
Woqld  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  mnch  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  1  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  soch  misfortunes. 

CATO. 

Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  young  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictiop^ 
These  are  not  ills;  else  would  they  never  fall 
>  On  Heaven*6  first  favourites,  and  the  best  of  men: 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  ns. 
That  cive  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  bidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  that  shun  the  day,  and  lie  conceaPd 
In  the  smooth  seasons,  aikl  the  calmt  of  life. 

JUBA. 

I'm  charm'd  whenever  thou  talk'st!  I  pant  for 
▼hrtoe! 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

CATO. 

Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Lat)prious  -viitnes  all?  learn  them  from  Cato: 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Caesar. 

JOBA.. 

The  best  good-fortnne  that  can  fall  on  Joba, 
7*he  whole  success  at  which  my  hfimct  ^yre^ 
Depends  on  Cato. 

CATO. 

What  does  Juba  say? 
Thy  words  eonfbnod  me. 

JUBA. 

I  would  fain  retract  them. 
Give  them  liM bock  again.  They  aim*d  at  notfaiog. 

'cato. 

Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make  not  my 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.  [ear 

JUBA. 

Oh,  they*re  extraragant; 
Still  let  me  hide  them. 

CATO. 
Wha^  can  Juba  ask 
That  Cato  vHl  reftise! 

JtlBA. 
I  fear  to  name  it 
yarcia — inherits  all  her  fetber^  virtues. 

CATO. 

W,faat  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

JCBA. 

Cato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

CATO. 

Adjeu,  young  prince :  I  would  not  bear  a  wofd 
l^hould  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem:  rem^mbfir 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  Heaven 
.fjSjact^  severity  from  oU  ^ur  thought^: 


CATO.  585 

I  It  is  not  BOW  a  time  to  talk  of  aoght 
But  chainsy  or  conquest;  liberty,  or  death.  [ISsif. 

Enter  8YPHAX. 
tYPHAX. 

How*s  this,  my  prince !  what,  cover'd  with  con« 
Yon  look  as  if  yon  sterp  philosopher  [fusion  I 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

JUBA. 

Sypbax,  Vm  mkbne! 

•YPHAX. 

1  know  it  well. 

JUBA. 

Cato  thinks  meanly  of  me.^ 

8TPHAX. 
And  so  will  all  mankind. 

JUBA. 

Tve  open*d  to  liini 
The  weakness  of  my  sonV— my  love  for  Marda. 

8TPRAZ. 

Cato*s  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  love-tale  with  I 

JUBA. 

Oh,  I  could  pierce  my  heart. 
My  foolish  heart!  was  ever  wretch  like  Juba? 

8TPHAX. 

Alas !  my  prince,  how  are  you  chang*d  of  late! 
Pve  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  Sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tiger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts: 
How  did  the  colour  mount  into  your  cheeks,  [you 
*  When  first  you  rous'd  him  to  the  chase!  I've  seen 
Ev'n  in  the  Liloran  dog-days  hnni  him  down. 
Then  charge  hini  close,  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fengs  and  claws,  and,  stopping  from  your  hone, 
Riipet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JUBA. 

Pr*ythee,  no  more! 

STPHAX.  % 

How  would  the  old  king  SQiib 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  with  gok). 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders! 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  this  old  man^s  talk  (though  honey 
BowM 
In  every  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 
Cato '8  displeased,  and  Marcia  lost  for  ever! 

8YPHAX. 

Young  prinpe,  I  3ret  could  give  you  good  advice. 
Mtftoia  might  still  be  yours. 

JUBA. 

What  say'st  thou^  Syphax  ? 
By  Heavens,  thou  tom'st  me  all  into  attention. 

SYPHAX. 

Maroia  m^ht  still  be  yours. 

JVBA. 

As  how,  dear  Syphax  ? 

8  YPHAX. 

Joba  CQianiids  NooiidJa's  )iiird|y  iroof»f 
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Mounted  on  steeds  QnusM  to  tbe  restimhit 
Of  corbs  or  bits,  and  fleeter  tbanlhe  winds: 
Give  bat  tbe  word,  we'll  snatcb  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  ofil 

JUBA. 

'  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 

Rise  up  in  man!  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  husKXur } 

SYJPnAZ. 

Gods,  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  yoa  talk ! 
Honour*tf  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
Tbat  draws  in  ratv  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

JUBA. 

Would'st  thou  degrade  tby  prince  into  a  mffiaa  ? 

lYPUAl. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men^ 
IfVhose  virtues  you  admire,  wercsJl  such  ruffian^. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
'  That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  Heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Cesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos 
(These  gods  on  Earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

JUBA. 
Syphax,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

SYPHAZ. 

Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world. 
You  have  not  read  mankind:  your  youth  admires 
The  throes  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  sChiI, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 

JUBA. 

If  knowledge  of  tbe  world  makes  man  perfidioa*» 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance! 

sypHax. 

Go,  go,  you're  young. 

JUBA. 

Gods,  must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogan<^e  unanswer'd !  thou*rt  a  traitor, 
A  false  ok!  traitor. 

SYPHAX. 

I  have  gone  too  far.  [Aside, 

JUBA. 

Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul. 

SYPHAX. 

1  must  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it. 

[Aside, 

Young  prince,  behold  these  looks,  that  are  grown 

Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles,    [white 

JUBA. 

Those  locks  sb^l  ne*er  protect  tby  insolence. 

8YPHAX. 

Must  one  rash  word,  tlie  infirmity  of  age. 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  t>etter  years? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  lifp  of  service ! 
Curse  on  the  boy !  bow  steadily  he  bears  me ! 

[Aside, 

JUBA. 
Is  it  because  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfiU'd,  and  that  Numidia*s  crown 


Hangs  doubtftil  yet  whoae  bead  it  shall  enclose. 
Thou  thus  presom^st  to  treat  thy  prince  wiUi  soon  } 

SYPHAX. 

Why  will  you  rive  my  heart  with  such  expres- 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ?    [siosis? 
What  are  his  arms  ?  why  docs  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembtmg  hand,  and  crush  beneath  a  caique 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  aq»ires  to  I 
Is  it  not  this  ?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence? 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  no  more !  I  would  not  bear  yon  talk» 

0VPHAX. 

Notbearmetalk!  what,  when  my  ^th  tp  Jube» 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  callM  in  question  ? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  Til  be  dumb: 
But,  whilst  1  live,  I  must  not  hold  my  toi^;uc^ 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

JUBA. 

Tboa  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my  hcait; 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

8YPHAX. 

What  greater  instance  can  1  give  ?  Pve  (yfforM 
To  do  an  action  which  ny  soul  abhors. 
And  gain  you  whom  you  love  at  any  price. 

JUBA, 

Was  this  thy  motive?  I  have  been  feo  hasty. 

8TPHAX. 

And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  call*d  me  traitor  f 

JUBA. 

Sate  thon  mistak'st.    I  did  not  call  thee  so. 

SYPHAX. 

You  did  indeed,  my  prince;  yon  enllM  me  trai- 
tor: 
Nay,  further,  threatenM  you*d  complain  to  Cato, 
Of  what,  my  prince,  wocUd  yon  complain  to  Cato? 
That  Syphax  loves  yott»  ao«l  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  in  yottr  service  } 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  fiir. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
Tbe  noble  mind*sdietiuguisbing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  sieels 

her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not: 
It  ought  not  to  be  q»orted  with. 
SYPHAX. 

By  Hearens 
I'm  ravish*d  when  you  talkthus, though  youchid^ 
Alas,  I*ve  hitherto  been  us'd  to  think  [me. 

A  blind  o^cious  zeal  to  serve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle,  that  ought  to  bum  * 

And  quench  all  others  in  a  subjects  heart. 
Happy  the  people  who  preserve  their  hononr 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince! 

UBA. 

Syphax,  thou  now  b^nn*st  to  speak  thyselt 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  vows.    Our  Panic  finth 
Is  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb. 
Syphax,  we'll  join  onr  cares,  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  pud  clear'  ber  r^vtattom 
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fTPHAT. 

Beltevc  mc,  prince,  you  make  old  Sjrphftx  weep 
To  hear  you  talk — but  tit  with  tean*  of  joy. 
If  e'er  your  ftitbcrt  -crown  adorn  your  brows, 
Nooidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato*8  lectures. 

JUBA. 

Sypbax,thy  hand!  weMI  mtitnally  forget 
The  warmth  of  youtb»  and  frowardness  of  age : 
Thy  prince  esteems  thy  worth,  and  loves   thy 
If  e'er  the  sceptre  comes  into  my  hand,     [person. 
8yph$iX  shall  stand  tbe  second  in  my  kingdom. 

STPHAX. 

Why  win  yon  overwhelm  my  age  with  kindness? 
My  joy  grows  bnrtbensome,  I  shan't  support  it. 

JUBA. 

Syphax,  fiutewelt.    1*11  hence,  and  try  to  find 
Some  blest  ticcasion  that  may  ttet  me  right 
In  Cato's  thoughts.     I'd  rather  have  that  man 
Approve  my  deeds,  than  worlds  for  my  admirers. 

STPHAX. 

Young  men  soon  give,  and  soon  forget  affronts; 
Old  age  is  slow  in  both—**  Aiaisc  old  traitor!" 

deal*: 
Those  words,  rash  boy,  may  chance  to  cost  thee 
My  heart  had  still  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee: 
But  hence!  'tis  gone:  I  give  it  to  the  winds: — 
Caroar,  I'm  wholly  thine — 

EiUer  tEMPR0Nlt7t. 
fVPHAX. 

All  hail,  Semproniuf ! 
Wen,  Cato's  senate  is  retolv'd  to  wait 
Tbe  fury  of  a  siege,  before  it  yields. 

SEMPROKIUS. 

Syphav,  we  both  were  on  the  veige  of  fate : 
Lucius  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  oSet'd 
To  Cato  by  a  messenger  firom  Caesar. 
Should  they  sabmit  ere  our  designs  are  ripe, 
.We  both  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck. 
Lost  in  a  genenl  undistingoish'd  ruin. 
flYPUAX. 

But  how  stands  Cato  ? 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Thou  hast  seen  mount  Atlas: 
,    While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brows. 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  niimuv'd,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such  is  that  haughty  man ;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune. 
Rises  suporior,  and  looks  down  on  Cassar. 
8YPHAX. 

But  arbat's  this  messenger? 

SEMPROM      i. 

I've  practis'd  with  him. 
And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  5)empronius  are ^b is  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn: 
IsJubaflx'd? 

•YPNAX. 

Yes,  but  it  is  to  Cato. 
Fve  try'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sooth'd  and  caressM*  been  angry,  sooth'd  again» 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest,  in  his  sight; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  ail  for  Cato. 


/        tBitPROinirs. 

Come,  *th  no  matter,  we  shall  do  without  him 
He  'II  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph. 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot; 
Syphax,  I  now  may  hope  thon  hast  fbrsook 
Thy  Juba's  cause,  and  wishest  Marcia  mine. 

8YPHAX. 

M^y  she  be  thine  as  fast  as  thou  wonldst  havt 
her! 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Syt>hax,  I  love  that  woman ;  though  1  curta 
Her  and  myaelf,  yet  spite  of  me,  I  love  ber. 

SYPHAX. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica : 
Caesar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle. 
But  are  thy  troops  prepar'd  for  a  revolt? 
Does  the  edition  catch  from  man  to  man. 
And  run  among  their  ranks? 

SEVPRONIVS. 

All,  an  is  ready. 
The  fiu^tioos  leaders  are  our  fi'iends,  that  spread 
Murmurs  and  discontents  among  the  soldiers. 
They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fistigues. 
Unusual  fastings;  and  will  bear  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war. 
Within  an  hour  they  *ll  storm  the  senate-house, 

SYPHAX. 

Mean-while  Til  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops 
Within  the  square  to  exercise  their  arms. 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee. 
I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unshaken  Cato 
Will  look  aghast,  while  unforeseen  destructios 
Pours  in  upon  him  thus  from  every  side. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  l)urricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sand^,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise, 
And,  smothcr'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 


ACT  lU.  .SCENE  L 

MARCUS  «uf  PORTlUi.   - 


ThaNU  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang*d  about 
The.  wilds  of  Hfe,  ere  I  could  find  a  fViend; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Fortius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force. 
To  love  tby  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friemlship.' 
PORTIUS. 

Marcus,  the  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure; 
Ours  has  sevrre^tt  virtue  for  its  basis,' 
And  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  thou  know'st  my  soul  in  all  its  weak- 
ness; 
Then  pr'y  thee  spare  me  on  its  tender  side. 
Indulge  me  but  in  tove,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fisU  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 
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PORXIUI. 


WlMB  Wv«  's  liell-tiin'd,  tis  not  a  firoH  to  love. 
The  stronf  ,  the  brave,  the  virtuoas,  and  the  wise, 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 
I  would  no^  urge  thee  to  dismLss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graoefuL 

MARCUS. 

Alas!  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th*  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  son]. 
That  pants  and  n^aches  after  distant  good. 
A  lover  does  not  live  by  vulfcar  time: 
Believe  me,  Poftius,  in  my  Lucia's  abaeace 
Life  bangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden; 
And  3ret  when  1  behold  the  charming  maid, 
1  *m  ten-times  more  undone;  while  hope,  and  fear, 
Ai^  grief,  and  rage,  and  love,  rise  up  at  ouce^ 
And  with  variety  of  pain  distract  me. 

POQtTIUI. 

What  can  thy  Fortius  do  to  give  thee  help  ? 

MARCUS. 

Fortius,  thou  oft  enjoy'st  the  fkir-one's  preieiice. 
Then  undertake  my  cause,  and  plead  it  to  her 
With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence 
Fraternal  love  and  friendship  can  inspire. 
Tell  her  thy  brother  lani!;uishee  to  death. 
And  fades  away,  and  withers  in  his  bloom; 
That  he  forgets  his  sleep,  and  loaths  bis  food; 
That  youth,  and  health,  and  war,  are  joyless  to 

him: 
Describe  his  anxious  dfiys  and  restless  nights. 
And  all  the  torments  that  thou  seest  me  suffnr. 

PORTIUS. 

Marcus,  I  beg  thee,  give  me  not  an  ofllce 
That  suits  with  me  io  ilL     Thou  know^st  my 
temper. 

MARCCS. 

Wilt  thon  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes? 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm. 
To  nuae  me  from  amidst  this  plunge  of  lorrows  i 

FORTIUS. 
Marcus,  thou  canst  not  ask  what  I'd  refuse. 
But  here  believe  ute  Tve  a  thousand  reasons— 

MARCUS. 

I  know  tbou'lt  say,  my  passion's  out  of  season. 
That  Cato*8  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  con5ipire  to  drive  it  from  my  thoughts. 
But  wbat*s  all  this  to  one  who  lover  like  mr  f 
Oh  Fortius,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  but  know  thyself  what  tis  to  love ! 
Then  wonld^st  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

FORTIUS. 

What  should  I  do  !  If  1  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end  :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The'  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother. 

lAiide. 

MARCUS. 

But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch. 
Enjoys  the  noon-day  breeze!  observe  her, Fortius! 
That  fiice,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  Heaven  of 

beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  oieif  thou  canst. 


Fotrm. 
She  aeei  ua,  and  advance— 

MAJICUS. 

im  withdraw. 
And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Fortivjiy 
Thy  brother's  life  dependa  upon  thy  tongue. 


Pid  not  1  see  yom*  brother  Marcos  bero  ? 

Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  t 

FOBTItlS. 

Oh,  Lueia,  laagaage  is  too  fiunt  to  Aow 
His  rage  of  love )  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  be  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies : 
His  passions  and  his  virton  lie  confiis'd. 
And  mix'd  together  in  so  wild  a  tomult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  hrn. 
Heavens!  would  one  think  'twere  pos»ble  for  love 
To  make  such  raVage  in  a  noble  soul ! 
Oh,  Lucia,  Fm  distress^  f  my  heart  bleeds  for  him; 
Bv'n  now,  white  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  pieaasce, 
A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  Cbonglits, 
And  Fm  unhappy,  though  thou  amil'st  upon  me. 

LOCIA. 

How  wilt  thou  guard  thy  honour,  in  the  shock 
Of  love  and  friendship  ?   thipk  beUmes,  my  Fur* 

tius, 
Think  how  the  nuptial  tiCi  that  might  ensure 
Our  mutual  bliss,  woald  raise  to  st^  a  height 
Thy  brother's  gri^,  as  might  perhaps  destroy  faiaik 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  poor  youth !    what  dost  thou  think,  my 
His  generous,  open,  nndesisning  heart       [Locia  } 
Has  begg*d  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him. 
Then  do  not  strike  htm  dead  with  a  denial. 
But  hold  him  op  in  life,  and  cheer  his  aoui 
With  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  doubtful  hope: 
Ferhaps,  when  we  have  passed  these  gloomy  hoars. 
And  weathor'dout  the  storm  that  beils  np<m  ns— 

LUCIA. 

No,  Fortius,  no!  I  see  Voj  sister^s  tears. 
Thy  fether*s  anguish,  and  thy  brother's  death. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  ill-fated  loves. 
And,  Fortius,  here  I  swear,  to  Heaven  1  swear. 
To  Heaven,  and  all  the  powers  that  judge  maok^id. 
Never  to  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  cUiie, 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  aboot  vmz 
But  %o  forget  our  loves,  and  drive  thee  out 
From  all  my  thoughts,  as  far — as  I  an  able. 

FORTIUS. 

What  hast  thou  said!  I'm  tfaonder-strucL !-«>Re- 
Those  hasty  words,  or  I  am  lost  for  ever.        [cnfl 

LUCIA. 

Has  not  the  vow  already  passed  my  lips  ? 
The  gods  have  heard  it,  and  'tis  seal'd  in  HeavcA. 
May  all  the  vengeance,  that  vas  ever  pour'd 
On  peijor'd  heads,  o'erwhelm  me,  if  1  break  it! 

FORTIUS.  [4/ler  «  pOMw 

Fix*d  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee; 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  firom  Hovpeo, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiflieos,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monumeRt  of  wrath.! 
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At  )«BftK  Tve  acted  my  te^eretft  part: 
I  feel  the  wonnm  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  about  my  heart!  my  tears  will  flow. 
But  ofa,  1*11  think  no  more!  the  hand  of  fate 
Uaa  tom  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

FORTIUS. 

Haid-bearted,  cruel  maid ! 

LUCIA. 

y  Ok,  stop  ttiose  sounds, 

Thoae  killittg  sounds!  why  dost  thou  frown  upon 

roe?      . 
Hy  blood  nms  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  he^rre. 
And  IHe  itself  goes  out  at  thy  dis^easnre. 
The  gods  foihid  us  to  indulge  our  lores, 
Batp  oh!  I  cannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live! 

PORTIUi. 

Talk  not  of  love,  thou  never  knew^  its  fovea* 
Tve  been  delnded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  (anoied  bliss.    O  Lucia,  crud  maid ! 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  i^y  stunned  ears.    What  shall  1  say  or  do  ? 
fiuick,  let  us  part  I  perdition  •'s  in  thy  presence, 
And  horrom-  dwells  about  thee!— Ah,  she  fiunts ! 
Wretch  that  1  am !  what  has  my  rashness  d^fie! 
Lucia,  thou  iiijui'd  innocence !  thou  best 
And  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  awake,  my  Lucia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee« 
—-Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb. 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.-^ 
But,  ah!  she  moves  1^  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  £u}e,  and  lights  np  every  charim 

O  Fortius,  was  this  well !— to  frown  on  her 
7*hat  lives  upou  thy  smiles  1  to  call  in  doubt 
The  faith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet. 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov*d ! 
.—What  do  I  say?  my  half-recuver^d  8ense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  son!  is  bound. 
]>estruction  stands  betwixt  us!  we  must  part. 

FORTIUS. 

Name  not  the  word :  my  frighted  thoughts  run 
And  startle  into  madnest  at  the  tomid.        [bflok, 

LUCIA. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  do?  consider  well 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dyinj?  brother 
5tabb*d  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
Storming  at  Heaven  and  thee!  thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  th*  accursed  cause, 
That  roba  him  of  his  son!  poor  Marcia  trembles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs. 
Calls  onton  Lucia!  what  could  Lucia  answer? 
Or  how  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow? 


To  my  confusion  and  eternal  grief, 
1  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. . 
The  mist  that  bung  about  my  mind  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrours  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more  fair, 
More  amiable,  aud  risest  in  thy  charms. 
jA>veliest  of  women  !  (leaven  is  in  thy  soul. 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee. 
Brightening  each  other!  tbou  art  all  divine! 


LUCIA. 


Fortias»  no  more !  thy  words  shoot  throogh  my 

heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eyes? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart?  why  swellg  thy  soul  yith 

sorrow? 
It  softens  me  too  much.— farewell,  my  Fortius; 
Farewellt  though  death  is  in  the  word,  for  ever*.  ^ 

FORTIUS. 

Stay,  Lucia*  stay !  what  dost  thou  say  ?  for  everl 

LUCIA. 

Nave  I  not  sworn?  if,  Fortius,  thy  success 
Must  throw  thy  brother  on  his  fate,  farei»  ell, 
Oh^  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word !  Ibr  ever! 

FORTIUS. 

Thus  o'er  the  djring  lamp  th»  unsteady  flame    v 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits,     . 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
— ^Thou  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o*cr  theq^ 
And  can't  get  loose. 

UJCIA. 

ff  the  £rm  Portias  shake 
To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers !       ^ 

FORTfUfl. 

Tis  true;  unruflSed  and  serene  Fve  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life :  but  here 
Such  an  unlook'd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  raystrength.    I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  nut  part. 

LUCIA.. 

What  dost  thon  fay?  tfotpart? 
Hast  thou  forgot  tba  vow  that  I  have  made?  [ust 
Are  there  not  Heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder,  o*er 
— But  see,  thy  brother  Marcns  bends  this  way! 
{ sicken  at  the  sight.    Once  more,  fhrewell; 
Farewell,  andknow  thou  wroBg'8tme,if  thou  thinVst 
Eftr  was  love,  or  ever  grief,  like  miae.       ££kz/. 

Emier  MARCUS. 

MARCUS. 

Porthis,  what  hopes?  how  stands  she  >  am  T 
To  life,  f>r  death  ?  [doom'd 

FORTIUS. 

What  would'st  thou  have  me  say  ? 

MARCUS. 

Whatmeaus  this  pensive  posture:  thouappear^si 
like  one  amas*d  and  terrif)r*d. 

FORTIUS. 

I've  reason. 

MARCUS. 

Thy  down-cast  looks,  and   thy  disorder'd 
thoughts. 
Tell  me  my  fate.    I  ask  not  the  success 
My  cause  has  found. 

FORTIlTS. 

Fm  griev'd  I  undertook  it. 
marcui. 
What?  does  the  barbarouamaid  insult  my  heart. 
My  aching  heart!  and  triumph  in  my  pains? 
That  I  could  cast  her  from  my  thoughts  for  ever! 
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FOKTTOS. 


Avayl  you're  too  sospicioat  in  yoor  griefo; 
LQcia,  though  sworn  never  to  think  of  love, 
Compassionates  your  pains,  and  pities  you. 

MAACI78. 
Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me! 
What  is  oompassioa  when  'tis  void  of  love! 
FwA  that  1  was  to  choose  so  cold  afriend  • 
To  urge  my  cause  !  Compassionates  my  pains ! 
Pr'ytbee,  what  art,  what  rhetoric,  didst  thou  use 
To  gain  this  mighty  boon  ?  She  pities  me! 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  returns  of  lore, 
Cumpassion's  cmdty,  ^is  scorn,  'tis  death— • 

FORTIUS. 

Marcus,  no  more !  have  I  deserr'd  this  treat- 
ment? 

MAIOTS. 

"What  have  I  said !  O  Portius ,  O  forgive  me ! 
A  soul  exasperate  in  ills  fells  out 
With  every  thing,  lU  friend,  itself— But  ha ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of 
What  new  alarms  ?  C^ar? 

A  second,  louder  yet, 
flweOs  io  tlie  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

MABCUS. 

Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle! 
Lncia,  thou  hast  undone  me !  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart:  tis  death  must  give  ne  ease. 

PORTIUI. 
Sujdc,  let  Hi  hence :  who  knows  if  Cato's  life 
fltarid  siiiie?  O  Marons,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trampet's  roice,  and  burnt  for  glory. 

lEtnmi. 

Enter  iBMPROimJl,  wUk  thi  LSADERt  qfthe  mnimy. 
IKMPROKIVI. 
At  lengt|i  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows 
high. 
Be  It  your  care,  my  fnends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  ftiry,  and  direct  it  right, 
TiH  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhne  I'U  herd  amdng  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number,  that,  whatever  arrive, 
Idy  fnepds  and  fellow-soldiers  may  be  safe. 

PIRST  LEADER. 

We  all  are  safe,  Seropronius  is  our  friend. 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But  bark!  he  enters.    Bear  up  boldly  to  him ; 
Be  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast: 
This  day  will  end  our  toil^,  and  give  us  rest; 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  fnend. 

Enkr  cato,  tiMPRONiUfl,  llchts,  P0RT^8,  und 

XARCU^ 
CATO.   , 

Where  are.these  boM  intrepid  sons  of  war. 
That  gf«atly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe. 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance } 

SEMPRONIVt, 

Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they  stand  asto- 


CATOi 


Perfidious  men!  and  will  yon  thus dishoaoor 
Yoor  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  yoor  wars? 
Do  yon  confess 't  was  not  a  zeal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour. 
Drew  yon  thus  for;  hot  hopes  to  share  llM  spoil 
Of  cooqoer'd  towns,  and  plonder'd  provinces? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  Csesar's  batroers. 
Why  did  1  'scape  th'  envenomed  aspic*s  rage. 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  d^ert. 
To  see  this  day  ?  why  couki  net  Cato  M 
Without  your  guilt?  Behold,  ungrateful  men. 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  yoor  swords. 
And  let  the  man  that*s  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wronjc'd. 
Or  thinks  he  suflers  greater  ills  than  Cato? 
Am  I  distinguished  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares! 
Painful  pre-eminence! 

SExraoEius. 

By  Heavens,  ttiey  droop! 
Confusion  to  the  villains !  all  is  lost.  lAait, 

CATOw 

Have  you  forgotten  Libya's  burainic  waste. 
Its  barren  rocks,  parch'd  earth,  and  hilts  of  sand. 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  the  first  t'  explore  th'  untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step? 
Or,  feinting  in  the  long  laborious  march. 
When  on  ^he  banks  of  an  unlookHl-fbr  t 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  aU  yoor  host  that  ttunted? 

tEMPROEltlS. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appear*d 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  ofier'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  not  he  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  him? 
Did  not  he  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  clouds  of  dust?  did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  heats? 


Hence,  worthless  men !   hence!  and  complaia. 
to  CsBsar 
You  coukl  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 

LUCIUS. 

See,  Cato,  see  th*  unhappy  men !  they  weep ! 
Fear  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime. 
Appear  io  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

CATO. 

Learn  to  be  honest  men  ;  give  up  your  leaden. 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  reiit. 

SEBCPRONIVS. 

Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care* 
First  let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impaled,  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
There  let  them  hang,  and  taint  the  southern  wind. 
The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience. 
When  they  look  up  and  see  their  fellow-lraitofs 
Stack  on  a  fork,  aad  blackening  in  the  sub« 
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9eiBpTonii»,  why  wiK  thou  arge  tlie  kk$ 
Of  wretched  dlea? 

BBHPIIONlVt. 

How !  would'st  tkoo  clear  rebellion! 
L«ci«s  (good  man)  pities  the  ponor  oflenden 
That  would  imbrue  tbeir  handi  io  Cato^f  blood. 

CATO. 

Forbear,  Semproniiis!— See  they  fuffer  death. 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men. 
Strflfm  not  the  laws  to  make  their  tortures  grievous. 
Lucius,  the  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour; 
This  awes  an  impious,  bold,  offending  world* 
Commands  obedience,  and  gives  force  to  laws. 
When  by  juft  vengeance  gailty  mortals  perish. 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  th*  op-lifted  thunder-bolt  aside, 
smpftomut. 

Cato,  I  execute  thy  will  with  pleasurt. 

CATa 

Mean-while  w^ll  sacrifice  to  Liberty. 
Ranember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down. 
From  age  to  age»  by  your  renown'd  forefistberiL 
<8o  deariy  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood.) 
O  let  it  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
But  piou^y  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Dberty,  inspire  our  souls; 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 

[Exfura  Cato,  &c. 

SUf  PRONIUB  end  tk  LE40BRS  qf  ihi  mutinjf, 
riRST  LSADSR. 

Sempronius,  you  have  acted  like  yourself: 
One  would    have  thought  you  had  been  half  in 
earnest. 

8EMPRONIUS. 
Villain,  stand  off!    base,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches, 
Mongrels  in  faction,  poor  fkint-hearted  traitors  ! 

•ECOND  LEADER. 

Nay,  now  you  carry  it  too  far,  Sempronius: 
Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends 

SEHPRONIUt. 

Know,  villains,  when  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  fails. 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  Uke  these  factious  monsters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Enter  GUARDf. 

FIRST  LEADER. 

Nay,  since  it  comes  to  thU — 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Dispatch  them  quick ;  but  first  pluck  out  their 
tongue*, 
^^tst  with  thi:ir  dyin?  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

{Extwai  ttuarOi  mth  tk€  Leaders. 


Enltr  ITPBAX. 
lYPHAX. 


Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  piw^d  abortive; 
Stin  there  remidns  an  after>game  to  play : 
My  troops  are  modnted ;  their  Nomidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scottr  the  desert: 
Let  but  Sempronius  head  us  (h  our  flight, 
We*U  force  the  gate  where  Mareus  keeps  his  guaid* 
And  hew  down  all  that  woitkl  oppese  our  paani^ 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Caesai^s  camp. 

SWROMnJt. 
Confusion  1  I  have  fiul'd  of  half  my  purpose, 
Marcia,  the  cJtoffung  Marcia,  's  left  behind ! 

SYPUAX. 

How  I  Witt  Sempronius  tarn  a  woman's  slave ! 

SBMPROMIUf. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth,  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
And  bend  her  stubbpm  virtue  to  my  passion; 
Whan  1  have  9»oe  thus  &r,  I'd  cast  ber  oC 

lYPHAX. 

.Well  said !  that's  spokeo  like  thyself,  Sempro* 
nins. 
What  hinders  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  ou^ 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

lEMPROmUS. 

But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
(s  given  tojione  hot  Juba,  and  her  brotbenk 

SYPHAX. 

Thou  shal  t  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba*s  guardss 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seemsto  appei^  before  the  slaves  that  watch  tbem* 

SEMPRONIUS. 

Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  these !  Mercians  my 
own! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy. 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms. 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disorder*!!  charms* 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  ber  fiice! 
So  Pluto,  seiz'd  of  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  Hell's  tremendous  gloom  th>  affrighted  maid; 
There  g^mly  smil'd,  pUsas'd  with  the  beanteoui 

prize. 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  sun«shlne  and  his  1 


ACT  ly.    SCENE  L 

LUCIA  and  MARCU. 
LUCIA. 

Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  smd  | 
If  thou  believ'st  it  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

MARCIA. 

0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
W  ith  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

LUCIA. 

1  know  thott'rt  doom'd  aMke  to  be  belov'd 
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By  Jnba,  and  thy  ta^aa'B  friend  Sempronins ; 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Fortius! 

MARCIA. 

Still  most  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Seaipronius. 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man : 
Juba  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love»  and  more  than  femaleBweetBess; 
JUba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sac, 
Any  of  WQ«Nni*4rind,  but  Marda,  happy. 

tvctk. 

And  why  not  Marcia  ?  Come,  you  strire  in  vain 
To  bide  3'our  thoughts  from  one,  wliko  knows  too 
I'he  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love.        [well 

MAKCIA. 

While  Cat»  Iftes,  his  daughter  has  Do-'rigM 
To  love  or  btfCe,  but  as  his  ohoi^  directs. 

LVCIA. 

But  should  thisftther  give  yoa  to  Sempronins— 

MARCIA. 

I  dare  not  think  he  will:  but  if  tat  thonld-*- 
TThy  wiHtbou  add  to  all  the  griefr  1  suffer 
Imaginary  ills,  and  fhncy'd  tortures? 
1  hear  the  sound  of  feet!  they  march  this  way  1 
Let  us  retire,  and  trv  if  we  can  drown 
£aob  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 
When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts, 
(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  lExewti, 

Enter  snmtomvt,  d^Mif  Uke  3VBAi  with  Siad' 
lEMPROlflUS. 

The  deer  is  lodg'd.    I've  traok'd  her  to  her  co- 

rert 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word;  and  when  I  give  it, 
Rusli  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  ^ve  force  to  move  yon. 
-—How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 
His  mistress  lost?  If  aught  could  glad  my  soul 
Beyond  tb'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
nVoiild  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian, 
— But  hark,  what  noise!  death  to  my  hopes!  'tis  he, 
Tia  Juba's  self!  there  is  but ono way  left^* 
He  most  be  mnrder'd,  and  a  passage  cut 
Through  those  bis  guardsd — Ha !  dastards,  do  you 

tremble! 
Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  Heaven 


What  do  I  see  ?  who's  this  that  dares  usurp 
The  giwrds  and  babits  of-Numidia^s  prince? 

tEMflVDNIUt. 

Ontf  that  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Frcsumptuous  youth! 

jtJBA. 

What  can  this  mean?  Sempronius  ! 

IBlCPROlflUS. 

My  sword  shall  answer  thee.  Have  at  thy  heart. 

JUBA. 
Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous 
man.       [S«iBp./attr.    Bit  gmrtU  rurrMder. 


lEMFMniJl. 


Cursoeamratais!  am  ItheedoomM  tafidi 
By  a  boy's  band?  disOgui'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  } 
Gods,  I'm  distracted !  this  my  close  of  life ! 
O  for  a  peal  of  thunder,  that  would  make 
Eaitb,  sea,  and  air,  and  Heaven,  and  Cato,  trcin- 
bte!  IDin. 

MfMA. 

With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  lootie, 
And  left  the  Kmbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground! 
Rent;e  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato^ 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  d«ign,  this  mystery  of  fete. 

[Exit  JUBA,  with  jfiisoiUTs,  &C. 

Enter  CDCIA  and  makcia. 


Sure  'twas  the  dash  of  nrords^  my  troubled 
heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  tl>y  brothers  for  my  sake  I— 

1  die  away  with  horrour  at  the  thought. 

MABCIA. 

See,  Lucia,  see !  here*s  blood  !  herein  blood  and 
murder ! 
Ha!  a  Numidian !  Hearens  preserve  the  prince  I 
The  fece  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment. 
But  ah !  death  to  my  sight!  a  diadem. 
And  purple  robes !  O  gods !  tis  be,  'Us  he  I 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warm*d 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  before  us ! 

LOCIA. 

Now,  Bfarcia,  now  call  up  to  thy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength,  and  constaney  of  mind; 
Thou  canst  dot  put  it  to  a  greater  triaL 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patlencew 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted! 
UICIA.  ' 

What  can  I  think  or  say,  to  gif«  thee  comlbit } 

MARCIA. 
Tkiflc  not  of  comfort.  His  for  lighter  ills : 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  deadL 

Enter  juba  BiUning. 
I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  foiy  of  despair : 
That  man,  that  best  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

JUBA. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  false  Semproniu 
That  best  of  men!  O,  had  I  fall'n  like  him. 
And  could  have  thus  been  nKmm'd,  1  had  been 
happy ! 

LUCIA. 

Here  will  I  stand,  companion  in  thy  woes* 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears ;  when  1  behold 
A  loss  Hke  thine,  I  half  forget  my  own. 

MARCIA. 

Tis  not  in  fate  it  ease  my  tojrtur'd  breast. 
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This  emy)ty  world,  to  me  a  joyless  desert,    .. 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happ^. 

JITBA. 

Vm  on  the  rack !  was  he  so  near  her  heart? 

MARCIA.        ^ 

Oh,  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms. 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire: 
Delight  of  every  eye!  when  he  appear'd, 
A  secret  pleasure  gladdenM  all  that  saw  him : 
But  when  he  talkM,  the  proudest  Roman  blushed 
To  bear  hit  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 

JUBA. 

I  shall  run  mad 

MAAaA. 

O  Juba!  Juba!  Juba! 

JUBA. 

What  mfans  that  voice?  did  the  not  call  on 
Juba? 

MARCIA. 

Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was  ?  He 's  dead ! 
He 's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lov'd  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  hi^  poor  bleeding  heart 
Amidst  its  agonies  remember'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  utter'd  call'd  me  cruel  ? 
Alas!  he  knew  not,  hapless  jrouth!  he  knew  not 
If  arcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba! 
JDBA. 

Where  am  I !  do  T  live !  or  am  indeed 
What  Mareia  thinks!  All  is  Elysium  round  me. 

MARCIA. 

Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men ! 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus 

JUBA. 

See,  Marcia,  see, 
The  happy  Joba  lives  I  he  lives  to  batch 
That  dear  embrace,  and  to  return  it  too 
With  mutual  warmth  and 'eagerness  of  love. 

MARCIA. 

With  pleasure  and  amaze,  I  stand  transported ! 
Sure  'tis  a  dream !  dead  and  alive  at  once ! 
If  thou  art  Juba,  who  lies  there? 

JUBA. 

A  wretch, 
Disguised  like  Juba  on  a  cursM  design. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out. 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.    I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
But  (lew,  in  nil  the  haste  of  love,  to  find  thee. 
I  found  thee  weeping,  and  confer  this  once. 
Am  wrapt  with  joy  tu  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 


I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  must  not  now  go  back:  the  love,  that  lay 
Half-smother*d  in  my  breast,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  burns  in  iu  full  lustre; 
I  cannot,  if  1  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JUBA. 

'I'qi  lost  in  ecstasy!  and  dost  thou  love. 
Thou  charming  maid  ? 
VOL,  IB, 


CATO,  59^ 

MARCIA. 

And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

JUBA. 

This,  this  is  life  indeed !  life  worth  preserving! 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now ! 

MAKCIA. 
Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  thouirht  thee  dead, 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  1  lovNd  thee.    • 

JUBA. 

0  fortunate  mistake ! 

MARCIA. 

O  happy  Marcia ! 

JUBA. 

My  joy !  my  best  belov'd !  my  only  wish  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  soul! 

MARCIA. 

lAicia,  thy  arm !  oh  let  me  rest  upon  it ! 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart> 
Retuius  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  overcomes  me.    Lead  to  my  apartment, 

0  prince!  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said. 
But  fiste  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me: 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour. 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee. 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

[£dr.  MARC,  and  luc 

JUBA. 

1  arit  so  blessM,  1  fear  His  alt  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness.     I  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquer*d  towns 
And  provinces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph  ? 
Juba  will  never  at  bis  fate  repine : 
Lei  Caesar  have  the  world,  if  Marcia  *s  mine. 

lExk. 

A  jffttch  at  a  tusianct* 
Enter  CATO  and  LUCiUf. 

LUCIUS. 

1  stand  astonish'd!  what,  the  bold  Sempronius, 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of 

patriots. 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported,   ^ 
And  virtuous  ev'n  to  madncso 

CATO. 

Trust  me,  Lucius, 
Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes, 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surpris'd  at  nothing. 
— — O  Lucius,  I  am  sick  of  this  bad  workl  I 
The  day-light  and  the  Sun  grow  painful  tct  me. 
Enter  PORTI UB. 

Bnt  see  where  Fortius  comes!  what  means  this 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changed  ?  [haste? 

poitni/s. 

My  heart  is  griev'd 

1  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  fioher. 

CATO. 

Has  CsBsar  shed  more  Roman  blood  ? 

FORTIUS. 

Nots<^ 
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The  traitor  Sypbta,  as  within  the  8<]uare 

He  exercised  his  troops,  the  sigoal  given, 

Flew  off  at  ortce  with  hit  Numidikn  horse 

To  the  south  gate,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watch. 

]  saw,  and  oall'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  rain; 

He  toss*d  his  arm  aloft,  atid  proudly  told  me, 

He  would  not  stay  ilnd  perish  like  Sempronius. 

CATO. 

Perfidious  men !  hat  haste,  my  son,  and  sett 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part 

[EtU  fortius. 
•i^Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upoii  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force:  the  coaquer*d  world 
Is  Csesir's :  Cftto  hM  no  business  in  it. 

Lucrat. 

^» 
While  pride,  oppression,  and  ii^u8tic«  reign. 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato*s  presence. 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Caesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

CATO. 

'Would  Lneios  have  me  live  to  swell  the  number 
Of  Cesar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submissioa 
Give  up  the  dKise  of  Rome  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

X.OCIUS. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungenerous  term?).  His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  bumaility  are  Cosar's. 

CATO. 

Curse  on  hit  virtues !  they've  undone  his  conn- 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason—  [try. 
But  see  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  gmlt  of  his  peradiout  subjects. 

LUCIOt. 

Alas,  poor  prince  f  hitfote  deserves  compassion. 
I       Enter  JUBA, 
JUBA. 

I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cala 
CATa 

What's  tl^  crime? 

JUBA. 

Tm  a  Niimidian. 

CATO. 

And  a  brave  one  too. 
Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

JUBA, 

HafttbQin  atft  beard 
Of  Biy  felse  coQBtryBien? 

CATO. 

Ahis!  young  prince, 
Falsehood  and  fr<iud  thoot  up  in  every  soiH 
'i  be  product  of  all  clknesw*— Rome  has  its  Caesars. 

JUBA. 

'Tis  generous  that  to  comfeit  (ht  dirtf«st*d. 

CilTOw 

TiH  just  to  give  applause  where  *tit  dcfenr^ ; 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune^ 
I4ke  purest  f^M,  that,  torturM  in  the  fornac^, 


Comes  out  more  bright,  and  bring*  forth  all  its 
weight. 

JUBA. 
What  shall  I  answer  thee?  My  ravisb'd  heart 
O'erflows  with  secret  joy:  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praise,  O  Cato,  thaa  Nnaidia's  empire. 

Enter  POBTlus  hasSfy. 

POBTICS. 

M  isfbrtune  on  misfortune !  grief  on  grief  \ 
lly  tnrothef  Marcus 

CATO. 

Ita!  what  has  be  done  > 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  has  he  given  way? 
bid  he  look  tamely  on^  wld  let  them  pass  ? 


Scarce  had  T  left  my  Mmc,  but  I  met  him 
kome  on  the  shieklt  of  his  surviving  aokiien, 
bretfthless  and  pale,  and  cover*d  o'er  with  woonds^ 
Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends. 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 
Till,  obetinately  brave,  and  bent  6n  des&b^ 
Oppiest  with  multitudes,  he  greatly  feti. 

CATO. 

Vm  satisfy'd. 

POBTfOk 

Nor  did  he  MI  before 
His  sword  had  pierced  tiraugh  the  false  heart  of 

Sypbai: 
Yonder  be  lies.     1  saw  the  hoary  traitcp: 
Orin  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

CATO. 

Thanks  to  the  godsl    my  boy  baa  done  hit' 
duty.-i- 
Portius,  when  1  am  dead,  be  sure  tbon  place 
His  urn  near  mine. 

POBT1U8. 

Long  may  they  keep  asunder ! 

LUCIUS^ 

O  Cato,  arm  thy  aoul  with  all  its  patience; 
See  where  the  corse  of  thy  dead  son  approacbcf ! 
The  citizens  and  senators,  alarm'd. 
Have  gathered  round  it,  and  attend  it  weeping. 

,  CATO  meetbigthe  corpte, 

CATO. 

Wdcome,  my  son  [  here  lay  him  dtfwn,  ngr 
friends. 
Full  in  my  sight,  that  T  may  view  at  leisure 
The  bloody  corse,  and  count  those  glorious  woond^ 
How  beautiful  is  death,  when  eam'd  by  virtue! 
Who  would  not  be  that  youth?  what  pity  is  R 
That  we  ctin  die  trat  once  to  serve  our  covntry ! 
Why  sits  this  sadness  on  your  brows,  my  Iriendi? 
I  should  have  blush'd  if  Csto's  houae  bad  stood 
Secure,  and  Bourish'd  iu  a  eivSI  war— 
Fortius,  behoki  thy  brother,  and  femeasber 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Rone  i^fmrwift  It 

JUBA. 

yras  6ver  mao  like  this !  lJ4it 

caro* 
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Why  niomm  you  ttns?  Let  not  a  prirate  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.  'Tis  Rome  requires  oar  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  tl^e  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
1*hat  humbled Ihe  proud  tyrants  of  the  Earth, 
And  set  the  nations .finoe,  itone  is  no  more. 
O  liberty!  O  virtue!  O  my  country ! 

Behold  that  npright  man !  Home  6lts  bis  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow*d  not  o^'er  hie  own  dead  son. 

[Amk. 

CATQ, 

Wfa«te'0r4he  Roman  virtue  has  iiMa*d, 
The  Sun*s  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are 
For  him  the  seif^evqfM  P«eii  dy*d,        [Caesar's. 
The Fabii  CeU,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquered: 
Er'n  Pompey  fought  for  Cssar.    Oh,  my  friepdsl 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages. 
The  Roman  empire  full'n !  O  curst  ambition ! 
Fairn  into  CjEsai's  hantls!  Our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

While  Cato  tires,  Cjpsar  will  blush  to  see 
J^Ankiiid  enslaved,  and  be  asham*d  of  empire. 

CATO. 

CsBsar  asham*d !  has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia? 

LUCIUS. 

CatOy  Hm  tune  Hmmi  save  thyself  SMid  us. 
CAsrt. 

Lose  not  a  Ibought  mi  me.    1  'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  band. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  I  've  oonquer'd  CMo. 
But  oh !  my  friends,  your  safety  alls  my  heart 
With  anxidus  thougslM.s:  a  thousand  secret  terrours 
Rise  in  my  soul :  ho.w  #hall  I  save  my  friends  ? 
'Tis  nov,  O  CsBi^r,  1  begin  to  fear  thee. 

I.UCIUS. 

CsBsarhas  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him* 

CATO. 

Th«n  ask  it,  I  coigure  you!  let  )mn  Jmosr, 
Whate'er  was  done  against  iiim,  Cato  did  it. 
Add,  if  yon  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him* 
That  1  myself,  with  tears,  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  msy  pass  nnpunish'd. 
J  aba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  s«ke. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia> 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  ? 

JUBA. 

if  I  foraake  thee 
Whilst  I  have  lifb,  may  Haaven  abandon  Juba  * 

Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright. 
Win  one  day  make  thee  great;  at  Rome  hereafter. 
Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Cato's  friend. 

Fortius,  draw  near !  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  enjg^g'd  in  a  corrupted  state, 
'Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  seest 

me 
Spent,  overpowered,  despairing  of  success | 
IJet  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
Xo  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
"Where  the  great  censor  toilM  with  his  own  bands. 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blessM 


In  humble  virtues,  and  a  niral  life. 

There  live  retir*d ;  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome; 

Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 


FORTIUS. 

I  hope,  my  firtber  does  not  reconmend 
A  life  to  Fortius,  that  he  scorns  hia^self. 

CATO. 

Farewell,  my  friends !  if  there  be  any  of  you 
That  dares  not  trust  the  victor's  clemency. 
Know  there  are  ships  prepar'd  by  my  command, 
(Their  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish*d-for  port 
Is  the^  aught  else,  my  friends,  1  can  do  for  you  > 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell ! 
If  e*er  w<e  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes  aad  on  a  safer  shore. 
Where  Csesar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 
There  the  brave  youth,  ?»iti  love  of  virtue  fir*d, 

tlhmting  to  the  bod^  qf  kit  dead  son, 
lis  country's  cause  expir'd. 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  tbe.weiiare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune,  crost. 
Shall  find  the  generous  labour  was  not  lost. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

CATO  sobii^ 

sating  in  a  thoughifii  p^simre  :  in  hit  hand  Plato's 
^k  on  the  immortotitff  of  the  soul.  A  drawn  sword 
on  ths  tobh  bg  km. 


It  must  be  so— -Plato,  thou  reason*st  well  !— 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fbnd  desire. 

This  longhig  after  immortality  } 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horrour. 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  Why  shrinks  the  soiii 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  desti-uction  ? 

*Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

*T\9  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  iptimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought ! 

llirough  what  variety  of  untry'd  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  wa 

pass ! 
The  .wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it 
Here  will  I  hold.    If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  ^11  her  worM)  be  must  delight  in  virtue, 
JkiWi  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  hoppv- 
But  when!  orwiMi^! — ^This  woridwas  mi^c  ior 

CsBsar. 
I  'm  .weary  of  cqi^ectures — This  roust  end  them. 
ILajfing  kit  hand  upon  his  sword. 
Thus  am  I  doubly  arm*d:  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  met 
This  in  a  moment  bri^s  ii^e  to  an  end, 
But  this  informs  me  1  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  l;be«  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  fts  point. 
The  stars  shall  (hde  away,  the  Sun  hhns^ 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  yean; 
But  thou  Shalt  fluttrish  in  immortal  yoath. 
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ADDISON'S  POEMS. 


Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  hang  upon  me, 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  ray  senses? 
Nature  oppress'd,  and  harass'd  out  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest    This  once  1*11  favour  her. 
That  my  awakened  soul  may  take  her  flight. 
Renew 'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
/    An  offering  fit  for  Heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest,  Cato  knouts  neither  of  them, 
Indiffereut  in  his  choice,  to  sleep  or  die. 

Enier  POATiiiS. 

But  ha !  how's  this,  my  son?  why  this  intrusion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
.Why  am  I  disobey'd? 

FORTIUS. 

Alas,  my  father 
What  means  this  sword  ?  this  instrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence! 

CATO. 

Rash  youth,  forbear ! 

POBTItJi. 

O  let  the  prayers,  th*  entreaties  of  your  friends, 
Their  tear^,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  fh>m 
you. 

CATO. 

Wouldst  thow  betray  me  ?  wouldst  thou  give  me 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Csssar's  hands  ?  [up 

Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  fsther, 
Or  know,  young  man !  — - 

FORTIUS. 

Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me; 
Yon  kiK>w  I  'd  rather  die  than  disobey  yoo. 
CATO. 

*Ti8  well!  again  I  'm  master  of  myself. 
Now,  Caraar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleeU 
Overspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sir,  forgive  your  son. 
Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him !  O  my  father ! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  sh»ll  call  yon  so !  Be  not  displeas'd, 
O  bo  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep, 
AikJ,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heait,  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadliil  purpose  of  your  souL 
CATO. 

Thou  hast  been  ever  good  and  dutiful. 

{Emhracmg  him. 
Wet  p  not,  my  son.    AU  will  be  well  again. 
The  righteous  sods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please 
Wiil  succour  Cato,  and  pi*eserve  his  children. 

FORTIUS. 

Yonr  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping  heart. 

CATO. 

Fortius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct. 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  fiitber's  friends:  see  them  cinbark'd ; 
And  tall  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 


My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care,  snd  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment^s  sleep.    [E»C. 

FORTIUS. 

My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease,  my  heart  revives. 

EmtrMAMCUL 

O  Marcia,  O  my  sister,  still  there's  hope 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retir*d  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish   [heoc* 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.    He  has  dispatch'd  me 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  coiiipos*d. 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  distorb  his  dumbers. 

lExit. 

BtARCIA. 

O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just. 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repoae. 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 
With  easy  dreams;  remember  all  his  rirtoes; 
And  show  mankiud  that  goodness  is  your  care. 

•Enter  tJOCiJL 


Where  is  jrour  fotfaer,  Marcia,  where  is  Cata? 

MARCIA. 

Lucia,  speak  low;  be  is  retirM  to  rest. 
Lucia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  soul.    We  shall  be  happy  stilL 

LUCIA. 

Alas,  I  tremble  whan  I'think  on  Cato. 
In  every  view,  in  ereiy  tboogfat  I  tremble! 
Cato  b  stem,  and  awAil  as  a  god ; 
He  knows  not  bow  to  wink  at  human  ftmilty. 
Or  pardou  weakness  that  he  never  felt. 

MARCIA. 

Though  stem  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  RocM^ 
He  b  all  goodness,  Lncia,  always  mild. 
Compassionate,  and  gentle,  to  his  friends. 
Fill'd  with  domestic  tenderness,  the  best. 
The  kindest  father!  1  have  ever  found  hiai 
Easy  and  good,  and  bounteons  to  my  wishest 

LUCCA. 

'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  blessi^d. 
Marcia,  we  both  are  equally  involved' 
In  the  same  intricate,  perplexed,  distress. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destmy'd 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament^    . 

MARCIA. 

And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth ! 

LUCIA. 

Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.  But  who  knows  Cato*s  thouckti^ 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  amy  dispose  of  Fortius, 
Or  bow  he  has  determined  of  thyself? 

MARCfA. 

Let  him  but  live !  commit  the  rest  to  Hesm. 

Enier  LUCIUS. 

T.UCTC7S. 

Sweet  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuous  mta! 
O  Marcia,  I  have  seen  thy  godlike  &ther: 
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Some  power  invbiUe  sapports  bis  80*1, 
And  bears  it  up  in  all  its  wopted  gf  eatness. 
A  kind  refreshing^  sleep  it  falPn  upon  him : 
I  taw  him  ttretcb'd  at  ease,  hit  foocy  lost 
In  pleasing  dreams;  as  1  drew  near  his  couch. 
He  tmii'd,  and  cry'c^^Caetar,  tbou  caati  not  hurt 
me] 

MARCIA. 

HitmindttiU  laboort  with  some  dreadful  thought 

U7CIU8. 

Lucia,  why  all  this  grief,  these  floods  of  sorrow? 
Dry  up  thy  tears,  my  child;  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  Irves-— hit  presence  witt  protect  us. 

EiOer  JDBA. 

JUBA. 

Lnchn,  the  horsemen  are  returned  from  viewing 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  march. 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower 
We  ken  them  from  afisr ;  the  settins:  Sun 
Plajrs  on  their  shining  arms  and  hnmisbM  helmeti, 
Ahd  corers  aH  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

LDCnJS. 

Marcia,  'tis  thne  we  should  awake  thy  father. 
Csesar  is  still  disposed  to  give  us  terms. 
And  waiu  at  distance  till  he  bears  frooi  Cato. 

EnUT  PORTim. 

Fortius,  thy  looks  tpeak  somewhat  of  importance* 
What  tidings  dott  thou  bring?  methinkt  I  tee 
Umwud  gUdoett  sparkling  in  thy  «yet. 

FORTIUS. 

At  I  wat  hasting  ta  the  port,  where  now 
My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage. 
Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arriv*d 
From  Pompey^s  ton,  who  through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  fbr  vengeance  on  his  Other's  death. 
And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 
Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 
Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 
But  hark !  what  means  that  groan  ?  O  give  me  way. 
And  let  me  fly  into  my  father*t  pretence.    \Esxi, 

LOCit;i. 

Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o*er  his  country;  ha!  a  second  groan!— 
Heaven  guard  us  all  1— 

HARCIA. 

Alas!  'tis  not  the  voice 
Of  one  who  sleeps !  tit  agonizing  pain, 
'Tit  death  it  in  thattound — 

Re-enter  FORTIUS. 

FORTIUS. 

O  sight  of  woe! 


O  Marcia,  what  we  fearM  is  come  to  pass! 
Cato  is  fall*n  upon  his  tword — 
LUCflJS. 

O  Fortius, 
Hide  all  the  horrours  of  thy  mournful  tale, 
And  let  ut  guett  the  rest 

FORTIUS. 

I  've  rais'd  him  up. 
And  placed  him  in  his  chair,  where  pale  and  faint. 
He  gasps  fur  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from 

him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.  His  weeping  servants. 
Obsequioot  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[I%e  back  scene  cpenSf  and  discovers  CATO. 

MARCIA. 

O  Heaven,  atsitt  me  in  this  dreadful  hour 
To  pay  the  last  tad  duties  to  my  feither ! 

JUBA. 

These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  O  Caesar  1 

LUCIUS. 

Now  is  Rome  fiill'n  indeed  !— 

[cato  hf ought  forward  m  kit  char. 

CATO. 

Here  set  me  down— 
Portiut,  come  near  me— ere  my  friends  embark*d? 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  Kve  in  vain. 
— O  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — ^Thou  art  too  good.— 
Let  this  our  friendship  live  between  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas,  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daugh- 
ter— 
— O  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia, 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survivM, 
Would  not  have  match*d  his  daughter  with  a  king: 
But  Caesar^s  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction^ 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman.^ 
— I*m  sick  to  death— O  when  shall  1  get  loose 
Prom  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and  tor- 
row  !«— 
»-And  yet  methinkt  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  toul.    Alas,  1  fear 
I  've  been  too  hasty.    O  ye  powers,  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts. 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not  !— 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and— oh! 

[Dies. 
LUCIUS. 

There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever  warm*d 
A  Roman  breast     O  Cato !  C^ny  friend ! 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  raervM. 
But  let  us  bear  this  awful  corpse  to  Caesar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fiance  betwixt  ns  and  the  victor's  wrath ; 
Cato,  though  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations  know 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
'TIS  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms. 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife. 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Qato's  li^e. 

[Exeunt  Omtm. 
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